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EDITOR'S PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 





This volume of the American edition of Lange’s Biblework, being the seventh of the New 
Testament Division, embraces the following Epistles of St. Paul: 

GatatTians, By Orro Scumouier, Ph. D., of Urach, Wiirtemberg. Translated by C. C. 
Srarsucs, A. M., with additions by M. B. Rrppzz, D. D. 

EpHEsIANS AND CoLosstans, By Kann Bravunz, D.D., General Superintendent of Alten- 
burg, Saxony. Translated, enlarged and edited by M. B. Rippzz, D. D. 

Puiuirrrans. By Dr. Bravne. Edited, with additions, by Prof. Hacxszrt, D. D., formerly 
of Newton Centre, now of the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians had been originally assigned to Prof. Dr. Hrrcucoor, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, but, much to the regret of the general editor, Dr. H. was 
obliged to abandon the task on account of illness. This interruption and the absence of Dr. 
Riddle in Germany have caused some delay in the publication of the volume. 

The translation was prepared from the last editions of the original. The additions were made 
with constant reference to the best German as well as English and American commentators, 
especially to ALForD, Exutcort, Lieurroor, Hapru and Hope, Dr, Eapin’s work on the 
Galatians appeared after this part of the volume was in type. Dr. ScHENKEL’s commentaries 
on the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians (1862, 2d ed., 1867),—originally a part of the Bibée- 
work, but replaced since, for reasons connected with the theological change of the author, by 
those of Dr. Brauwe—were also consulted throughout. Brauns is an able, careful, concise, 
sound and judicious exegete. Special attention was paid to the enlargement of the Textual and 
Exegetical departments, Where the translators differ from the German authors, the reasons 
are generally given. 

Upon the whole, the additions amount to about one third of the volume, and will commend 
themselves to the judgment of competent readers as a valuable improvement. 

The New Testament part of this laborious work is now drawing toa close, The Commen- 
taries on the Gospel of John, and on Revelation will complete it. The former is far advanced 
and, if the Lord spare the health and strength of the general editor, will be finished during the 
coming winter.* The commentary on Revelation has not yet appeared in German, but may 
be expected in a few months, and will be immediately taken in hand. The last part will also 
contain a complete and careful Index of all the volumes on the New Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment.is progressing more slowly, yet as fast as the nature of the work will admit. 


New York, 10 Bible House, Aug. 24jh, 1870. Pariure ScHAFF. 





*In reply tothe many inquiries concerning the issue of the volumeon John, I beg leave to say that the delay has been 
occasioned in great part by the death of my dear friend, Dr. Yeomans, to whom it had been originally assigned, and who 
San lation to meas asacred legacy. Iam progressing with the revision and the numerous additions 


left his unfinished trans 
aa fast as the multiplicity of my engagements and constant interruptions will at all permit, and Iam desirous to make the 


commentary as full and satisfactory to English readers as I can. i 


THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


21. THE RECIPIENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 


The recipients of the Epistle areal éxxAnotas tH¢ Tadariag, the churches of Galatia. 

The district of Galatia in Asia Minor owes its name and origin to the immigration of the 
tribes of the Trocmi, Tolistobogii and Tectosages, included by ancient writers under the generic 
name of Galatians, Gauls or Celts. These left their abode on the Rhine in the third century B. 
C., and after having made desolating incursions into Macedonia and Greece, they founded in 
Thrace the kingdom of Thyle, whence they forced their way into Asia Minor under the leaders. 
Leonorius and Lutarius. Here they received from the Bithynian king Nicomedes, a part of 
Phrygia as areward for services rendered in war. [LiaHTFoot intimates that this movement. 
across the Hellespont was connected with the final repulse, given at Delphi (B. 0. 279) to the 
Celtic invasion of Greece, A considerable force that had refused to take part in this expedition 
was joined by a remnant of the repulsed army, and under the leaders above named forced their 
way through Thrace to the Hellespont, across which they were soon attracted by the fertility of 
Asia Minor. They overran a large extent of territory, but their power was finally curbed by the 
Pergamene prince Attalus the First (about B.C. 280). See the authorities quoted in his Introd. 
Galatians, pp. 5,6.—R.] As they mixed with the Greeks and spoke the Greek language too, they 
were also called Gallograeci, and their territory, Gallograecta, TaAdoypatxia. They are described 
as a valiant and liberty-loving people, who, from their fondness for fighting, could readily be 
hired as mercenaries, and were dreaded as soldiers, far and wide. Butin the year B, C. 189, they 
were subjected to the Roman power by Consul Cneius Manlius Vulso; retaining, however, their 
ancient federative constitution under their own Tetrarchs, who finally bore the title of Kings. 
From this time forth they devoted themselves more and more to the arts of peace, and made 
their country one of the most flourishing in existence. Through the favor of Antony and Au- 
gustus towards their last king, Amyntas, Pisidia and parts of Lycaonia and Pamphylia were 
added to his dominions. After the death of Amyntas, Galatia thus enlarged became a Roman 
province. 

JEROME, who spent some time in Gaul and also in Galatia, remarks (Proleg. in libr. IT, ep. 
ad. Gai.) that the language of the Galatians was identical with that of the Treviri; thisis the: 
chief ground for the opinion that the Galatians were not Celts, but Germans. The name, Gala- 
tians, Gauls, is not against this; for this designation is to be explained from the usage of the third 
century B. C., when the Romans as yet included the Germans under the name of Gauls. Since, 
however, the nationality of the Treviri themselves is a matter of dispute, that of the Galatians 
cannot be certainly thus determined. Tho supposition that one tribe of the Galatians, the Tec- 
tosages (Mryer), were Germans, while the other two were Gauls, is inconsistent with Strabo’s, 
remark, that the three tribes had the same manners and the same language; and as a native of 
the neighboring Cappadocia, he must have been accurately informed on this point. ite can. at. 
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all events adduce in favor of their German origin the names of the leaders, Leonorius (comp. 
Leonhardt, Leonore) and Lutharius, that is, Lothar, and also their polity as described by Strabo, 
according to which their princes, and not their priests, dispensed justice, this being, according ta 
Casar (Bell, Gall. VI. 18), a chief distinction between the Gauls and Germans (WIESELER). 
Tradition relates also, that an army of crusaders was struck with astonishment at hearing all at 
once, in this region, the Bavarian dialect. 

(WIEsELER and OusHavusEN advocate the Teutonic origin, at which Luther hints in his 
warning to the Germans against like inconstancy (Com. Gal. 1.6). Muymr suggests the mixed 
origin mentioned above, while Thierry, and other French writers (including the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. Cesar. ZZ. p. 2), claim this settlement of Celts as an evidence of Gallic enterprise. Eng- 
lish writers generally advocate the Celtic origin. The matter is ably discussed by Liaurroot, 
Galatians, Dissert. I. p. 235 sq.: “Were the Galatians Celts or Teutons?’ He maintains that 
they were Celts, arguing both from the authority of classical writers, and from the philological 
data furnished by the proper names which remain. But the most convincing argument is drawn 
from the character of the people. ‘They are described by the ancient writers as a frank, warlike, 
impetuous, intelligent and impressible, but unsteady, ostentatious and vain people, strongly re- 
sembling the cognate French” (ScHarr). ‘That their peculiarities were more akin to those of 
the ancient Gauls and modern Celtic races, than to those of the Teutonic race, ancient or modern, 
is very evident. Luther might have spared his rebuke about “inconstancy,” could he have fore- 
told modern history. LreHtroor (Jnétrod. pp. 1-17) speaks of the tough vitality of national 
character, so strongly marked in the Celts, which is shown also by the Galatians in Asia Minor; 
the similar fickle temperament (i. 6; iii. 1), and even hints thatthe vices rebuked in this epistle 
are not foreign to the distinctive character of the Celts, e. g.: v. 21, “drunkenness and revellings;” 

avi. 6, 7, niggardliness in alms giving; v. 26, “vain glory;” v. 15, “bite and devour one another.” 
«Certainly the tendency of the Galatians in religion was toward superstitious ritualism (iii. 3), not 
vto mysticism as among their neighbors, the Phrygians, and to-day the Celtic people have the 
‘same tendency. It is worthy of note, if the Celtic extraction be admitted, that those Epistles (@a- 
-latvans and Romans) which assail most plainly the errors of legalism and ritualism, should have 
‘been addressed to Celtic and Latin readers. The progress of ethnographic science seems to favor 
the view that the Galatians were Celts. Comp. ConyBearzand Howson: Life and Epistle of 
St. Paul, £ p. 243 sg.—R.] 

The opinion, that we are to regard, not the Galatians proper, but inhabitants of the district 
added under King Amyntas, Lycaonians (especially the christians of Derbe and Lystra), and 
Pisidians, as the recipients of our Epistle, is altogether untenable, owing its rise to hypotheses 
about the time of its composition. 

The recipients of the Epistle are more particularly, the Christian congregations, al éxxAnolae 
.of Galatia. ‘There were therefore several Christian churches in this district—perhaps in the 
‘chief places, Ancyra, Tavium and Pessinus, according to a missionary principle observed by the 

Apostle (WiEsELEE). In the book of Acts also no places are mentioned. In one other passage 
these churches are spoken of in the same way (1 Cor. xvi. 1). The passages, 2 Tim. iv. 10; 1 
Pet. i. 1, also presuppose Christians in Galatia, These churches were founded by Paul himself. 
This appears indisputably from our Epistle, i. 6-8; iv. 13 sq., and is confirmed by the narrative 
in the Acts. According to this he came hither for the first time soon after the apostolic coun- 
cil, Acts xvi. 6. He must then have preached the gospel there, and founded churches ; for al- 
though this is not expressly stated, it is to be assumed, since, at the visit mentioned in Acts xviii 
23, he was already employed in * strengthening” the churches there. A second visit of the Apostle 
to Galatia is also indicated in our Hpistle, especially iv. 13 (comp. ad. loe.). The first one ig 
more particularly described as having been occasioned by bodily weakness, which had constrained 
him to. delay in Galatia, and given him opportunity to preach the gospel there. This visit, 
therefore, cannot well coincide with that mentioned in Acts xviii. 23. 

These churches were undoubtedly chiefly composed of Gentile Christians, as is clear from our 
Epistle, partl y from the passages of general reference, i. 16; ii, 9, in which Paul takes pains to prove 
to the Galatians his vocation as Apostle to the Gentiles, partly and especially from iy, 8, where 
.the readers, as a whole, are designated as having been idolaters, and from v. 2, 8; vi. 12, 18, ace 
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cording to which they were as yet uncircumcised. Unquestionably there was also in Galatia a 
Jewish population, perhaps a numerous one (comp. Josephus, Ant. 12, 8, 4; 16, 6, 2), and so 
there may have been Jewish Christians also in the churches. But we cannot draw a certain con- 
clusion from the uei¢ in passages which refer especially to Jewish Christians, as iii, 23-25; iv. 3; 
for we cannot decidedly affirm that here Paul includes the readers also in the first person. The 
abrupt transition from the first to the second person in iti, 25, 26; iv. 5, 6, might rather favor the 
opposite conclusion, namely, that he has reference to the readers only in the second part of these 
passages where he treats of the Christian state, and not in what precedes, respecting the condi- 
tion of a Jew. [It is by no means certain that the use of the first person in the passages cited 
involves an exclusive reference to “the condition of a Jew.’ See EXEG. NotES, iv. 3—R.] Nor 
is the fact that acquaintance with the Old Testament is presupposed in the arguments of the 
epistle, a convincing proof. For all evangelical preaching rested on the Old Testament 
Scripture. Besides this, thorough discussion of the Old Testament was here demanded by the 
subject of the epistle. For the churches were wrought upon by Judaizing false teachers, who 
endeavored to lead them back to an Old Testament position ; as they had doubtless been already 
sufficiently instructed by these teachers in the Old Testament, on this account alone Paul was 
obliged to enter on the discussion of the Old Testament, and out of it to refute them; to open up 
to them a still deeper and juster understanding of the Old Testament economy. Only so could 
they be delivered from an authority pretending a support from the Old Testament. The suppo- 
‘sition that the Galatian Christians had formerly been in great part proselytes, is therefore unne- 
cessary. [Scuarr: The congregations of Galatia were, like all the churches founded by Paul, of 
@ mixed, yet predominantly Gentile Christian character.—R.] 


% 2. OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE, 


‘The spiritual state of these Galatian churches, at first a matter of joy, had been sadly disturbed 
by certain unnamed persons, who, to be sure, were Christians, but of Judaizing or pharisaistic 
tendencies. These, it is plain, had come from abroad, and .perhaps were emissaries from Pales- 
tine. They were hardly proselytes. Such a conclusion does not follow from v. 12; vi. 13. 
They set themselves in direct opposition to the Christian view, which had, till then, prevailed in 
the church; and, moreover, directed their polemics expressly against Paul, as the first promulga- 
tor of this view. To the persuasion which had taken root through him, that justification and 
salvation are to be attaied alone through faith in Christ, by grace, they opposed the assertion 
that. certain works of the law, especially the observance of the Jewish festivals, and the receiv- 
ing of circumcision, were necessary to salvation. From prudential motives, they did not require 
the observance of the whole law. In order to gain entrance for this view, diametrically opposed 
as it was to the doctrine of Paul, they sought to undermine the consideration in which the Gala- 
tians held him, by denying to him the apostolic dignity, and by appealing, in opposition, to 
the authority of the senior Apostles, especially James, Peter and John, as the true pillars of the 
church, to whom Paul, as they represented, stood in opposition, while they proceeded in concur- 
rence with them. Nay, they appear to have even imputed to Paul the inconsistency of sometimes 
himself preaching circumcision among the Jews, v. 11; and would have it, therefore, that his 
doctrine of the freedom of believers from the law proceeded only from unworthy complaisance 
towards the Gentiles. (Comp. i. 10.) 

How long these false teachers had been working in the church cannot be precisely determined; 
-yet we see from i. 9; v. 3; iv. 16, that Paul, on his second visit, had already spoken against this 
Judaizing error; chiefly, we may suppote, by way of warning and precautionary instruction, 
as the danger was yet only imminent, although the inclination to yield was already present, 
Matters came to an actual leading astray only after the departure of the Apostle. For from 
the impression which the Epistle makes, we must conclude that he has now, for the first time, to 
deal with the church after its actual fall into error. This falling away, however, must have 
made surprisingly rapid progress, as unmistakably appears from the tone of the Epistle; comp. 
also i, 6: otrw rayéas. 

As just remarked, the false teachers actually succeeded in finding entrance and seducing the 
churches, How far can only be partially determined, At all events, we must not underrate 
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their success. From the whole tenor of the Epistle from the earnestness with which Paul speaks 
(e. g. i. 6; iii. i. 3; iv. 12, 19, 20; v. 1sq. 7), from his thorough handling of the question of hig 
own doctrinal position, and of the question respecting his apostolic authority, as also from the 
allusion to the division that had arisen in the church (chaps. v. and vi.), it is sufficiently clear 
that the Judaizing view, at least, had already completely got the upper hand, and especially that 
the consideration enjoyed by the Apostle was already a good deal shaken. (Comp. the peculi- 
arly full exposition of this question in the Epistle.) On the other hand, the apostasy from the 
principle of justifying faith was as yet by no means complete, but only incipient. (Comp. e. g. 1. 
6; iv. 9,17, 21.) Especially the practical observance of Judaism was only in its beginnings. 
The observance of the Jewish days and times had commenced, but “to the chief requirement of 
the’ false teachers, obedience to which would first render the apostasy from evangelical Christi- 
anity complete, namely the receiving of circumcision, they had as yet yielded no compliance, in 
any numbers worth speaking of, since the circumcision of the readers is mentioned as something 
still impending.” On the other hand, we cannot, from the “little leaven,” (v. 2), draw the in- 
ference of a falling away as yet insignificant, since this expression rather refers to the small 
number of their corrupters, or rather to the fact that a deviation from evangelical truth in one 
point or a few points may easily work great mischief. 

This condition of the Galatian churches has evidently been speedily reported to the Apostle; 
for, as yet, allis in the bud; he has still good hope of the Galatians, that all will come right 
again; he deals with them throughout as having but just set foot on the downward path, and 
feels himself to be still standing in close connection with them, notwithstanding that, on their 
side, some estrangement may have already taken place, inasmuch as the personal consideration 
of the apostle itself had been so directly impugned. Yet he does not appear to have received 
his intelligence so very soon, but that he speaks of their already having begun to observe days, 
and months, and times, and years. Though we cannot, of course, from this last expression, 
draw the inference of their having been already a year in this condition, yet the Judaizing usage 
in this respect must have already, in some measure, obtained prevalence. Such intelligence is 
it which gives the Apostle occasion for the writing of our Epistle to the Galatians. 

[Liautroor: “The fragmentary notices of its subsequent career reflect some light on the 
temper and disposition of the Galatian church in St. Paul’s day. Asia Minor was the nursery 
of heresy, and, of all the Asiatic churches, it was no where so rife ag in Galatia, The Galatian 
capital was the stronghold of the Montanist revival, which lingered on for more than two centu- 
ries, splitting into diverse sects, each distinguished by some fantastic gesture or minute ritual 
observance. Here too were to be found Ophites, Manichzans, sectarians of all kinds. Hence 
during the great controversies of the fourth century issued two successive bishops (Marcellus 
and Basilius), who disturbed the peace of the Church, the one on the sideof Sabellian, the other of 
Arian error. A Christian father of this period (Gregory Naz.), denounces ‘the folly of the Ga- 
latians, who abound in many impious denominations,’”’ Still both in the Diocletian persecution 
and. against Julian, who personally attempted the restoration of heathenism in Galatia, the 
Christians bore themselves with fortitude and constancy.—R.] 


3 3, TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION: GENUINENESS. 


It is evident that Paul composed the Epistle immediately after he had received the unpleasing 
intelligence, for it is written under the fresh, immediate impression of it, as appears by the 
troubled style, full of astonishment and strong feeling. If the opinion given above is correct, 
that Paul himself, in his letter, intimates having made a second visit to Galatia (comp. espe- 
cially iv. 13), the Epistle was, of course, written after this; and, therefore, if the second visit is 
the one mentioned, Acts xviii. 23, about A. D. 55 or 56. As Paul, after laboring the second 
time in Galatia, went to Ephesus, and remained there three years, it is most natural to suppose 
that he wrote the Epistle in Ephesus. The common subscription says, éypd¢y ard ‘Péune, and 
several fathers favor this view, but it has arisen only out of a misunderstanding of iv. 20; vi. 
2, and especially of vi. 17. 

[Time and place are linked together; the two most probable opinions are: 1. That it was 
written from Ephesus, A. D, 54-57 (Acts xix. 1-10), 2. From Corinth, A. D, 57-58 (Acts 
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xx. 3). If 1. be adopted, then it was written before the Epistles to the Corinthians; if 2., then. 
subsequently. 1, is held by as more probable among others by Mzver, Lanas, Scuarr (His- 
tory of the apostolic church, p. 282), Ruuss (Gesch. der heil. Schriften des N. T 4th ed. p- 73), 
AurorD, Exuicorr, Davipson, TURNER ; 2. by Dz Wertz, ConyBEarz, Burgsg, and by Licut.- 
Foot most decidedly. Sranney and Jowett, leave the question undetermined, while Worps-. 
WorTH dates it as early as A. D.53, before Paul’s second visit from Corinth, during his first visit 
there. (See his Introd. to Gal.) As the first named is the view generally received, it will be pro- 
per to state more fully the arguments of Lianrroor. 1. The resemblance to the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and that to the Romans, between which he would place it, its affinity in tone. 
of feeling to the former, and in thought to the latter. 2. This order best accords with the history 
of Paul’s personal sufferings and the progress of his controversy with the J udaizers, as shown in 
the fulness of doctrinal statement against their views. 3. This date explains one or two allu-- 
sions more satisfactorily, as vi. 1, against severe treatment, the evil effects of which he may have 
witnessed at Corinth; vi. 7: “Be not deceived,” etc., referring to their illiberality in response to 
the “orders to the churches of Galatia,” mentioned 1 Cor. xvi. 1. See Liaurroor, pp. 36-56, 
The question is one of probabilities, yet, as respects internal evidence, it may be remarked 
that the strong emotion of the Galatian Epistle renders it more probable that it was written 
speedily after the news of their error had come to the Apostle, while the calmer, more didactic 
setting of the same truth in the Epistle to the Romans indicates the lapse of a considerable in- 
terval between the two. Hence, the earlier date, from Ephesus, is to be preferred, and until 
lately was generally allowed by the best commentators. The view of WorpswortH, assigning 
a yet earlier date, involves a somewhat forced intepretation of iv. 13, 14, and, while ingeniously 
supported, rests too entirely upon hypotheses respecting Paul’s course in dealing with an erring 
church.—R.] 

Although the apostolic fathers contain no trace even measurably certain, and Justin’s writings 
only a probable trace of the Epistle, its genuineness is nevertheless so firmly established, that it 
has never yet been doubted. Itis supported partly by external, and partly by internal testimony. 
As to the former, the Epistle is already in use by the Gnostic Valentine (IREN. Adv. hur. 3: 3.) 
and by his disciple Taroportus (Lxe, ap, Clem. Alex. c. 53*) ; and by Marcion about the middle 
of the second century, who has it in his canon as the first of the Pauline epistles, and draws his 
chief arguments from it to prove the other apostles Judaizers (Zpiph. her, 42: 9); it is known to 
Tatian (JEROME, Comm. in Gal. 6); itis found on the testimony of the elder Peshito in the 
Syrian church; and according to the Canon of Muratori, composed in 170, it is found in the 
church of the Occident; towards the end of the second century, it is used by the fathers Iran. xus 
[Adv. her, III. 7,2—R.], Cuem. Avex. [ Strom. III. p. 468—R.] and Terrunuian [De Preseript. 
her. c. 6—R.]; and, finally, it is reckoned by Eusesrusamong the Homologoumena. Yet stronger 
is the thoroughly Pauline character and style of the Hpistle. The Tubingen school, far from 
denying its genuineness, uses it rather as the great lever of its criticism upon the writings whose 
genuineness this school impugns. The sole exception to this universal consent is Bruno Baur 
(Kritik der Paulin. Br., lste Abtheilung, 1850), who has discovered in the author a compiler, that 
fabricated the Epistle out of that tothe Romans and the two to the Corinthians. His imaginary 
proof, however, isso utterly without foundation, orscientific worth, that it bears its refutation on 
its face (WIESELER, MnYEr). 


é 4. OBJECT, STYLE AND COURSE .OF THOUGHT OF THE EPISTLE. 


As implied in the occasion of writing indicated above, the Apostle intended by this, his Epistle, 
to destroy the influence which the Judaizing teachers, with their legal doctrine, had gained in 
the Galatian churches, and to bring anew to general acknowledgment, in the first place his apos- 
tolic authority, and next, on this basis, the gospel preached by him of the sinner’s justification 
through faith, and of the freedom of the believer from the law. His essential aim is, to bring 
back the misled Galatians into the right path, as he also cherishes the strong hope, that he shall 
succeed in this, To this end he exhorts them most earnestly to a return, and supports this ad- 





+ *[ Where Gal. iii. 19, 20 is quoted: but the date and authorship of these excerpts are uncertain” (Ligurroot),—R.] 
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monition by a careful demonstration of the perversity of that which the false teachers have 
brought in the way. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the Epistle has as its object, on the one hand, the combatting of an in- 
triguing attempt, that had succeeded but too well, to destroy a work which had had a fair begin- 
ning, and at the same time, the combatting of a general doctrine of error, which overturned the 
evangelical foundation; and on the other hand the bringing back of a beloved church, which had 
erred from the truth, and the firm establishment of a momentous fundamental truth of the gospel, 
it is easy to explain the style of strong feeling which the Apostle on the whole maintains. Hspe- 
cially may we thus explain the sharp earnestness with which ever and anon he breaks forth. 
against the false teachers; the zeal of love pervaded by sadness, with which hesecks to persuade 
the readers of their error, and to make clear the matter to them in the most varied aspects; while. 
with all this personal reference he does not shrink from going into the most thorough exposition’ 
of that which had been brought into doubt. 

In treating a writing of such a kind, nothing is more mistaken than the desire to dispose it ac« 
cording to scholastic rules. It is true, the thought moves in thoroughly close connection, and a 
steady and clear progress is found, but the whole is a living growth, where one thing grows out 
of the other in the most immediate connection. With all the steadiness of the progress of 
thought, there prevails also a freedom of movement, and all pedantic analysis does violence. 
to this mighty gush of thought. 

As usual, Paul begins his Epistle with an ADDREss and SALUTATION (i. 1-5), except that even 
here, agreeably to the purpose of the Epistle he emphasizes his apostolate in a very peculiar man- 
ner, i. 1, and brings into prominence the significance of the atoning death of Christ (i, 4). 
Then entering at once upon the matter, he sets forth the occasion of the Epistle, by ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the speedy entrance which false teachers had found into the Gala- 
tian churches; and against every one, who preaches another gospel than that which he had 
brought them, denounces the Anathema—a severity which he justifies by reference to his duty 
as a servant of Christ (i. 6-10). There follows now: 

I. The clearly marked First Curer Drviston of the Epistle (I, 4—I1, 21)—a detailed demon- 
stration of his full apostolie dignity, and thereby of the full authority of his evangelical preaching. 
Although the polemical reference is not distinctly announced, this is of course in definite opposi- 
tion to the attacks of his opposers. Because this was the point of departure, the base of opera- 
tions for the legal doctrine, he accordingly refutes these attacks first and before all, in order to 
have a foundation for what follows. For only by re-establishing his apostolic consideration,, 
could he hope to destroy the influence which the false teachers and their legal doctrine had won 
and to convince his readers of the truth of his own preaching. The proof Paul conducts in 
the following manner. He shows, 

(1), How he had received his commission to preach the gospel from God and Christ Himself, 
through special revelation, and not otherwise, as from the senior Apostles; how he could not 
possibly have received it from these, since for a long time he had only come once into hasty com- 
munication with them (vers. 11-24). 

(2), That during a later interview in Jerusalem with the senior Apostles, having reference to 
doctrine, the latter by no means assumed any authority over him, or uttered any censure of his 
course; that on the contrary, while he, in opposition to the false brethren, most decidedly up- 
held the evangelical truth, it was precisely by the “pillars” of the church, the Apostles James, 
Peter and John that he was acknowledged as an Apostle of equal authority, and the preaching 
among the Gentiles left to him by a free and friendly agreement (ii. 1-10). 

(8), That when Peter, although himself fully committed to the freer view respecting the Mo- 
saic law, yet from fear of man had once deviated from it, he had not hesitated publicly to re- 
buke him, and to lay before him in the most definite manner the principles of his preaching 
among the Gentile Christians, in order to guard against these being led astray (ii. 11, 26). With 
Chap. iii. Paul passes over: 

IL. to a new section, the umaRrt of the whole Epistle. In this, he sets himself in complete op. 
position to the legal tendency itself, or to the opinion of a necessity of the observance of the law 
to the attainment of salvation, which, in opposition. to. the evangelical view inculcated by him, 
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had found entrance, by means of the false teachers, among the Galatians. In this part, doctrine, 

complaint, and admonition alternate with one another (III. 1—VI. 10), 

A. He begins (iii. 1-5) by expressing astonishment at the’ opposition into which they thua 
come with their own experience in the receiving of the Spirit, and then: 

B. For the first time passes into a doctrinal exposition, namely, 

_1. To the proof of the principle, that through works of the law, Salvation (Justification 
Blessedness, Inheritance) is not to be obtained, but through Faith alone. (ii. 6-18). The proof 
of this he finds in the Scripture, partly in the testimony of the Scripture concerning the justifica- 
tion of Abraham through faith, partly in the promise given to Abraham, that in him all the Gen- 
tiles shall be dvessed; which promise finds its fulfilment only through faith in Christ, since the 
law intead of a blessing, brings a curse, while Christ has become a curse, in order to redeem us 
from that curse (ili, 6-14). The principle to be proved is, moreover, indicated even by the relation 
of time between the law and the covenant of promise. According to a fundamental principle of 
law, universally valid, the law, as given much later, could not annul the promise, that is, works 
of law could not be subsequently made a condition of attaining the inheritance, after it had been 
first promised as a gift (iii, 15-18). Paul, however, does not content himself with this demon- 
stration, which, in relation to the law, afforded @ merely negative result, nor indeed could 
the readers content themselves with it, since the fact of the law was not thereby explained. 
He therefore passes now : 

2. To the Law itseff, and its relation to the covenant of promise, and shows, (positively), 
what significance attaches tothe law, in order therefrom to demonstrate, definitely and positively the 
freedom of Christians from the same (iii. 19; iv. 7). 

a) The law had its sufficient end, one having an important reference even to the attainment 
of salvation. This end, however, was only preparatory, namely, to prepare the way, as a school: 
master to bring us to Christ. 

6) But from this itself appears the merely transitory significance of the law: with the 
coming in of faith, the way forwhich it was to prepare, this ceases; believers are now all, without 
distinction, God’s children, and so heirs (iii. 25-29), That is, remarks Paul more definitely still: 

c) God’s children and heirs (as were the children of Israel), might, it is true (after the analogy 
of human relations), be placed in servitude under the law, during their state of minority, but 
With the sending of the Son of God the stated majority, and with it the full position of children and 
heirs, has come in, which finds its realization in fact through the Spirit’s inward witness of adoption 
(iv. 1-7). With this, the didactic exposition is, in its main part completed, and the Apostle’s painful 
sense of the contrast in which the present behavior of the Galatians stands to the freedom from 
the law, which has fallen to the portion of Christians and therefore to them also, forces him again: 

C. To a lamentation over this behavior of theirs. He presents before them the inconceivable 
retrogression which they make, and also, in painfully agitated language, the equally groundless 
personal estrangement, which had sprung up between themselves and him, through the selfish 
intrigues of the false teachers (iv. 8-18). 

D. His complaint, pervaded by the motherly wish for a restoration of misguided children to 
the right way,* unconsciously passes over once more into instruction, into a confirmation of 
what had been taught concerning the freedom of Christians, from the Scripture narrative of the 
two sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, by means of an interpretation referring these to the 
Jewish and the Christian churches (iv. 19-31). 

E. This gives so mueh the better right to utter the admonition to stand fast in this freedom 
from the law; an admonition which is at once strengthened by a threatening reference to the dan-+ 
gerous consequences of a return to the law, even in the one point of circumcision: that thus they 
lost Christ in whom alone that faith which works by love is efficacious (v. 1-6). 

F, This admonition and warning now suggesting the thought how much lies at stake, pass 
over again into complaint, through which, however, hopefulness is visible, the complaint taking 
rather the form of accusation against their false guides (v. 7-12). 

_G, But so much the more urgently is the admonition again pressed, in the form of an exhor- 





*[Vers. 19, 20, containing this motherly wish, seem to belong more properly to the preceding section, and are thur 
joined by most commentators. The illustration or allegory (vers. 21-30) then forms a section by itself.—R.] 
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tation (supplementing that under E.), instead of returning to the law, as if faith were insufficient, 
to accredit their faith, in a right understanding of the freedom bestowed on believers, by @ 
serving Jove, through a walk in the Spirit, which is the best fulfilling of the law. This ads 
monition is given @) more in general, and with reference to the principle on which it rests, 
namely, the opposition between Flesh and Spirit; 6) with a special inculcation of the duty of 
love in several particular relations, for which the churches may have given occasion (v. 25—vi. 10). 

VI. 11-18. Paul adds a concuusion written with his own hand.* In this with a few strokes 
he portrays himself in opposition to the false teachers, and opposes to their shrinking from perse- 
cution his own joy in the cross of Christ, through which he has become a new man. Wishing 
then a blessing on all who walk according to the principles laid down by him, he alludes to the 
marks of the Lord Jesus in his body, and begs that henceforth no man may trouble him, 
closing with the accustomed benediction. 

[Subjoined is the satisfactory summary of Dr. Scuarr, published as a part of a projected com- 
mentary: 

The object of the Epistle was both apologetic and polemic. It is a personal and a doctrinal 
self-defence, anda refutation of the Judaizing heresy. To thisare added appropriate exhortations. 

The first part, chap. i. 1—ii. 14, is historical and personal, giving a resumé of the Apostle’s 
career, partly confirmatory, partly supplementary to the narrative of the Acts, and justifying his 
office and authority from the direct call of Christ, the revelation of the gospel doctrine made to 
him, and the testimony of the other Apostles during the Council of Jerusalem. 

In the second or doctrinal part, chap. ii, 15—iv. 31, he defends his teaching, the free gospel 
of Christianity, in opposition to the slavish and carnal legalism of his opponents. 

In the third or practical part, chaps. v. vi., he exhorts the Galatians to hold fast to the evan- 
gelical liberty without abusing it, to study love, unity and other Christian virtues, and concludes 
with a benediction. 

Comp. the able analysis of Lieurroot, which may be roughly sketched as a division into 
three sections of two chapters each: the first couplet Personaé, the second Doetrinal, the third 
Hortatory.—R.] 


@ 5. VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The high doctrinal importance of our Epistle needs no proof. It is the Magna Charta of the 
freedom of a Christian man. A spirit of holy zeal for the freedom which the Christian has 
through his faith, and for the Christian’s right thereto, breathes through the whole. Hereby is 
the freedom which we have in Christ, established for all time; and against all attempts to induce 
it to make a law, or any outward performances, the condition of salvation, the Christian com- 
monwealth can always oppose our Epistle as its charter of manumission. Our Reformers, there- 
fore, in contending against the yoke, which the papacy, in the course of time, had again laid on 
the Christian conscience, supported themselves chiefly on our Epistle, and the nearly related 
Epistle to the Romans: and “through the famous exposition of its doctrinal contents rendered 
by Luther, has it become for ever part and parcel of the church of the Reformation.” WizseLeEr. 

A more particular comparison presents the doctrine of justification by faith, and not by works 
of the law, as, it is true, developed in the Epistle to the Romans with greater fulness, “ according 
to its essence and its effects, in contrast with the corruption of sin;” in our Epistle it is brought 
forward rather as a means of proving the freedom of Christians from the obligation of observing 
the law. In this direction, then, are we to look for the peculiar significance of our Epistle: in 
the firm establishment of the high and holy right which Christians have to this freedom through 
their faith, in the demonstration of the dignity which faith in Christ bestows, so that our Epistle 
might be called not only the Christian’s deed of manumission, but also his patent of nobility 
At the same time the relation of law and promise, of religious childhood and maturity, eke 
which this freedom results, are so clearly exhibited, in a profound and noble interpretation of 
the history of salvation, as to give a sure and immovable basis for all more special exposition, 





*(On the disputed point whether the whole letter or only this conclusion. was written by Paul’s own hand, see notea 
en vi. 11.—R.] : 
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But decidedly as the Apostle enters the lists to combat for the freedom of a Christian man, he is 
just as far from overlooking its ethical character, so that in cour Epistle, both the dogmatical and 
the ethical features, essential to the idea of evangelical freedom, are contained. 

While our Epistle is thus, first and chiefly, of high, abiding worth for Christian doctrine, it is 
moreover, important for the history of the church, through the valuable communications which 
it gives in chaps. i, and il, respecting the history of the Apostle, and of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity generally. Considering the indisputable genuineness of the Epistle, these accounts, as 
being statements of the Apostle himself, are peculiarly valuable; and, although it is true that 
they have -been abused by negative criticism of a destructive tendency, for the construction of 
its own system, yet the unprejudiced Church historian will, on the other hand, use them only 
the more effectively, as a sure starting point, with which what is elsewhere related respecting 
the state of things in early Christianity connects itself, and with which it unites itself to form a 
harmonious whole. 

(Scuarr: “The Epistle is polemical, impetuous and overpowering; and yet tender, affec- 
hionate and warning in tone. It strikes like lightning every projecting point that approaches 
ats path, and yet undelayed by these zigzag deflexions, instantaneously attains thegoal. Every 
verse breathes the spirit of the great and free Apostle of the Gentiles. His earnestness and 
mildness, his severity and love, his vehemence and tenderness, his depth and simplicity, his com- 
yanding authority and sincere humility, are here vividly brought before us in fresh and bold 
outlines.” A half barbarous people, like the Galatians, known for their simplicity and impres- 
sibility, would be likely to listen to both of these methods of address; to be won by his fatherly 
pleading, as well as over-awed by his apostolic rebukes and denunciations (ALFoRD). 

Luruer said of it, “The Epistle to the Galatians is my Epistle; I have betrothed myself to 
ft; itis my wife”” And he might well thus speak of “his most efficient engine in overthrowing 
the mass of error which time had piled on the simple foundations of the gospel.” “In this 
apistle we have to this day the divine right and divine seal of genuine Protestantism against 
Romanism as far as this ig a revival of Judaism, and denies to the Christian man that liberty 
‘wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ But itis also, at the same time, an earnest protest 
against all pseudo-protestantism, which would abuse the evangelical freedom and pervert it into. 
carnal license” (ScHAFF), 

Besides furnishing the keenest weapons for the Reformers in their struggle for liberty within 
the camp, it is now of like value in the war of defence against assailants from without. This 
Epistle affords the refutation of that rationalistic view, which claims that the earliest form. of 
Christianity was a modified Judaism, but that the distinctive features of our Christianity were. 
added by Paul, which distinctive features prevailed after a long struggle between the Apostles 
and their antagonistic doctrines. True we here see the mutual jealousy of the Jew and Gentile 
converts, and are told of ‘personal but temporary disagreement between Paul and Peter, yet are 
also shown the true relation between Paul and the Twelve; in fact, both the narrative and 
argument of the Epistle lose their point, if any such continued antagonism be admitted. See. 
Licutroot, Introd. p. 58.—R.] 





26. LITERATURE. 

Of Antiquity—The well-known works of CuRysosTom, THEroporet, (icumentvus, THEOPHY- 
Lact, JrromE, AmBRosrasTER (Hilary), AUGUSTINE, PELAGIUS, Cuavpius of Turin. Of the 
time of the Reformation—The classical exposition of Lurner: 1. In epistolam Pauli ad Galatas 
commentarius (minor) primum anno 1519 excusus, anno 1523 ab auctore recognitus. 2. In 
epist. Pauli ad Gal. Commentarius (major) ex preelectiontbus Dr. M. LIntheri collectus a M. 
Georg. Rorario, a Luthero recognitus et castigatus, primum anno 1535 Viteb. excusus. Trans- 
lated into German by Justus Menius; published separately, among others, by J. G. Walch, 1737; 
a new impression in 1856, by G. Schlawitz. (This detailed exposition is used in the present com- 
mentary).* Also, Cavin: In Novi Testamenti epist. commentarti., 
miletical department of this work, that it almost requires 


“This methinks I must let fall before all men, 
before all hooks that ever I have, 





*(Schmoller uses Luther’s Commentary so largely in the Ho 
an apology, Which apology may be made in the words of JoHN Bunyan: 
Ido prefer this | ook o* Martin Luther upon the Galatians, excepting the Holy Bible, 
geen, as most fit for a wounded conscience.”—R.] 
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Among modern commentators, besidés Winer, Ricxurt, Ustreri, Scuort, De WeTTS, 
BauMGaRTeN-Crvsivs, the most noteworthy are, Mzver, Kritisch-exeg. Handbuch tber den 
Brief an die Galater [4th ed., 1862.—R.]; Ewaup: Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus, 1857; 
Wreseier: Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Galater, Mit besonderer Riuchsicht auf 
die Lehre und Geschichte des Apostels, 1859.—J atno: Pauli Brief an die Galater, nach seinem 
inneren Gedankengang, 1856.—Hotsten : Inhalt und Gedankengang des Briefs an die Galater, 
Rostock, 1859.—Von Hormann: Die heilige Schrift Neuen Testamentes, 2 Thi. 1 Abth. Brief 
an die Gulater, 1863.—Dz Werte: Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch, 11.3, Briefe an die 
Galater und Thessalonicher, 8. Aufl. ed. Dr. Moller, 1864. 

[G. W. Marruias: Der Galaterbrief griechish wnd deutsch, nebst einer Erkidrung seiner 
schwierigeren Stellen, etc., Cassel, 1865.—R.] 

For the practical exposition of the epistle, besides Sranne’s Bibelwerk; BENGEL, Gnomon; 
Rieger, Betrachtungen uber das Newe Testament; M. F. Roos, a contemporary of these, 
Kurze Auslegung des Briefs St. Pauli an die Galater, 1786 (a small, but admirable tractate) ; 
in this century: F. Mtuuer, formerly pastor at Wandsbeck, Brief Pawh an die Galater, in 
Bibelstunden erklart, 1853; AnackEr, the same, 1856; Tween, Galaterbrief in Predigten 
ausgelegt, 1858; A. Franz: Die Rechtfertigung durch den Glauben, Homiletische Auslegung 
der Ep. 8t. Pauli an die Galater, 1860; and Hevsyer, Praktische Lrklarung des Neuen Testa- 
ments. B.3. 1858. 

[For a full list and notices of patristic commentaries, see Liaurroot, p. 223 sq. 

Luther's commentary was translated into English, and published under the approval of the 
Bishop of London, 1575. So highly esteemed was this work that there are but few early En- 
glish commentaries. We may notice, however, THomas LusHineron: Commentary on the 
Galatians, London, 1650. Jamzs Ferauson, Edinburgh, 1659. 

Of later works, the following are prominent: 

J, A. HALDANE: Commentary. 1848. 

Joun Brown: An exposition of the Epistle af Paul the Apostle to the Galatians. Edinburgh, 
2858. 

C. J. Exuicort: A Commentary, critical and grammatical, of the Epistle to the Gal., with a 
revised translation. London, 1853. 3d edition, 1863. The first commentary of this lucid, ex- 
act, and scholarly author, whose translation has been largely used in the emendations of the 
English text in the present work. 

B. Jowett: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians and Romans, with critical notes and 
illustrations. London, 1856. 

Samus. H. Turner: The Epistle to the Galatians in Greek and English, with an analysis and 
exegetical commentary. New York, 1856. 

H.T.J. Bacar: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, with a revised text and commen- 
tary. London, 1857. 

J. B. Ligurroor: St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A revised text with introduction, 
notes and dissertations. London, 1865. Exceedingly valuable, on account of its full discussion 
of difficult questions. The frequent citations from this work are made from the Second Edition. 
1866. 

The American Editor of Lange’s Commentary, Puiuip Scuarr, D. D., has published an In- 
troduction and comments on chaps. i., ii., as a specimen of a projected popular commentary on 
the New Testament. Mercersburg Review, Jan., 1861. Most of the material there presented 
is incorporated here. 

The EHistory of the Apostolic Church of the same author treats of many questions belonging 
to the exposition of this Epistle. So ConyBEarE and Howson, Life and Epistles of St, 
Paul. The works of ALForp, Worpsworrs, Burxrrr, Hewry, and others (for full list, 
see General Introduction to New Testament, Lanax’s Comm. Matthew), include comments 
on this Epistle, The reader is also referred to the Introduction to the Pauline Epistles in 
‘the volume on the Epistle to the Romans.—R.] 


THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS* 





Introduction: appREss AND saLUTATION (WITH BENEDICTION). 
Cuaprer I. 1-5. 


1 Paul, an apostle, (not [apostle not]! of men, neither by [through, 6¢] man, but 

by [through] Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the dead ;) 
2 [omit parenthesis] And all the brethren which [who] are with me, unto the churches 
3 of Galatia: [.] Grace be to you, and peace, from God the Father, and from our’ 
4 Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave himself for® our sins, that he might deliver us from 
5 this present evil world, according to the will of God and our Father: To whom be 


glory for ever and ever, Amen. 


*[Tirie: Rec. } mpds Taddras émuoroAy Mavaov. Elz, Mavdoy tod amoordaov % mpos Taddtas émoroAy. N. A.B. K., 
Lachmann, Tischendorf and most editors, rpds Taddras.—R.] 

1 Ver, 1—[The comma after “ apostle,” and the parenthesis are better omitted, since the clauses immediately following 
“ Apostle” are most closely connected with it, and the idea so far from being parenthetical is one of the most prominent 


in the whole Epistle. 
of $ca.—R.] 


2 Ver, 3.—N. inserts 7uay after rarpoés, omitting it after kupiov. 
That of Rec. is undoubtedly correct. 


other salutations (Meyer). 


“Of” is changed to “from” by Ellicott, while he retains “by” as a sufficiently exact translation 


[This reading is an alteration to conform with 
So all modern editors.—R.] 


3 Ver. 4.—Iepé (instead of wep. Rec.) is found in most MSS. and in the best MSS. WN. also, though N%., reads imep. 
[The external authorities are decisive against the reading of the Rec.; mwepé is adopted by modern editors almost uni- 


.versally.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Paul, an apostle not of men, 
neither through man, etc.—His office, Paul 
says, is not derived from men (a7’ Gv0paTowr), 
so as to be in itself human, and therefore sub- 
servient only to human interests; nor has it even 
been committed to him through the medium of any 
man (J? dv0p4rov), in which case it might still 
be a divine function, although only not directly so. 
The change of number is only of secondary im- 
portance. The general sense: ‘of human de- 
rivation,” is better expressed by the indefinite 
plural; while on the other hand, in denying 
human mediation, the singular is used with more 
precision, by Paul, the rather, as having already 
in mind the definite antithesis ‘‘but by Jesus 
Christ.” 

This double negation is essentially only  sct- 
ting forth of the definition of “Apostle.” He 
would be in no event an Apostle, if he had his 
office, dm’ dvOp.; nor yet, if he had it, d? avOp. 
He would then stand only on equal footing with 
a Timothy and others, in short with all laborers 
in the gospel, who are inducted into their office 
by men; he is an Apostle only because called 
and inducted into his office, through Jesus 





Christ, etc. He was therefore placed in his office 
immediately through Christ, not through a man; 
for the activity of Ananias in Damascus had been 
only secondary and subsequent, the beginnings 
were divine. But, furthermore, he has received 
his office through Christ from God the Father, 
so that, as ‘through Jesus Christ” explains 
“not through man,” so God the Father ex- 
plains ‘‘not of men.” Yet Paul does not place 
this Ocov warp. in express antithesis to an’ dvOp., 
inasmuch as he does not. say dé Oeot m. There 
being on the positive side no occasion for so 
precise a discrimination, he here no longer dis- 
tinguishes between author and medium: perhaps 
not without design, in order thus to set his apos- 
tleship in a like direct relation, as to Christ, so 
to God the Father, and thereby to place the 
dignity of the same so much the more strongly 
in view. What in the first place constitutes the 
apostolic office, is the immediate calling through 
Christ, who is the x«bpsoc arooré.Awy (on which 
account dia ‘I. Xp. is placed before kal rarpéc). 
Christ Himself, certainly, cannot be reduced to 
the same level with men, if ‘not of men,” etc., 
isto remain true. And every thought of it is 
precluded by this very comprehending of Christ 
with God the Father, as it were, in one concep- 
tion, under one preposition. 
11 
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[Exxicort neatly paraphrases thus: ‘“‘Not from 
men‘as an ultimate, nor through man as a medi- 
ate authority.’ The second avé which we should 
expect to find before Ge0% mwartpée has not been 
omitted without good reason: while the preposi- 
tion sé admits an extension of meaning that 
would cover both ideas (Muyenr), the Apostle’s 
language, as it stands, is more forcible; the di- 
rectness of his divine commission is emphasized 
(Lieurroot), and although an argument for the 
consubstantiality of the Father and the Son, 
must uot be forced from the passage, ‘there is 
something very noticeable in this use of a com- 
mon preposition with both the first and second 
Persons of the Trinity, by a writer so cumula- 
tive, and yet for the most part so exact in his 
use of prepositions as St. Panl” (Exxicorr). 
Scuarr: ‘By includes here the instrumental and 
the more remote originating cause.—The imme- 
diate codrdination of Christ with God the Father, 
and this in contrast with the preceding men and 
man, prove that the Apostle regarded the Sa- 
viour as a Divine being.”’—R. 

Paul here, probably, designates God the Father 
Ng e., “of Christ,’—R.] as who raised him 
rom the dead, simply because through this 
divine act, namely, the resurrection of Christ, 
his own immediate vocation through Christ. 
had been made possible (1 Cor. xv. 8). [While 
it is not necessary *o insist on a polemic 
reference here, as an answer to the reproach 
that he had not seen Christ (Carvin), there 
seems to be an immediate reference to the fact 
that Paul was called by the exalted Christ, 
not that he claimed a preéminence on this ac- 
count (AuGausTINE, Erasmus, and others), but. 
God having raised Christ from the dead, and 
Christ Having immediately chosen him to be an 
Apostle, it was fitting that he should give pro- 
minence here to that act of God which enabled 
him also to be an Apostle, a witness of the resur- 
rection.—R. ] 

This laying claim so expressly to apostolic 
dignity in the very introduction, stands (as is 
shown by what follows) in connection with the 
vital questions of the Epistle, since his equal 
apostolic rank had been impugned by the Gala- 
tinn false teachers. In chap. i. 11-ii. fin. there 
follows the detailed proof of this «not through 
man, but through Jesus Christ,” whereby the 
“not of men” is also indirectly proved. (In 
other Epistles, where he has not this definite 
purpose in mind, Paul designates himself more 
simply, but in substantially the same style as 
andatohoc or KAqric az. ’I. Xp. dud GeAjwarog Geod. ) 

Ver. 2. And all the brethren who are 
with me.—Hardly his companions in travel at 
that time merely, especially helpers in his office 
(Meyer), but rather all the Christinngs of his 
place of residence at that time. This addition 
has, at all events, the special purpose of adding 
the authority of others to his own. He wishes 
the Galatians to understand, that he has on his 
side all the brethren in the midst. of whom he 
writes, that these have the same opinion of their 
conduct, and thus indicates that the Galatians, 
unless they came to another mind, would sever 
themselves ‘from the great communion of the 
brethren, who stand and abide upon the founda- 
tion of faith which Paulhad laid. Of course the 





Apostle alone wrote the Epistle. He can, how- 
ever, bring in the brethren as joint authors, se 
far as they may, after a previous communication 
of the leading thoughts, or, more probably, after 
hearing the Epistle itself read, have signified 
their agreement with it. [The more restricted 
meaning is allowable (see Phil. iv. 21, 22, 


; where “the brethren which are with me” are 


distinguished from ‘‘all the saints.”) Tho 
idea of the patristic commentators, that thus 
additional authority would be given, is in- 
correct; ‘the Epistle, being the product of 
an infallible Apostle, required no such help” 
(Scuarr). Cazyin’s remark is just, however: 
“The concurrence of so many godly persons must 
have had some degree of influence in softening 
the minds of the Galatians, and preparing them 
to receive instruction.”” Exzicorr: ‘‘He adopts 
the inclusive term to show the unanimity that 
was felt on the subject of the Epistle; did it 
mean the whole Christian community we should 
certainly have expected ‘with whom lam’ rather 
than ‘who are with me.’”—R. 

Unto the churches of Galatia.—The same 
title, 1 Cor. xvi. 1. There existed there, it 
seems, therefore, different local congregations, 
of which each one constituted at least a rela- 
tively complete whole, and the Epistle was so far 
a circular letter. The omission of a phrase of 
commendation, such as is usually found in the 
other Epistles of the Apostle, has perhaps its 
ground in dissatisfaction with the Galatians. Per- 
haps, however, the omission is in part attributable 
to the external circumstance, that éxxAyoiat, whole 
congregations, arc addressed, hence any such titles 
as KAyrtoi, dytoc, would have been less suitable. 
[The dissatisfaction of the Apostle is so natu- 
ral and evident a reason for the omission of any 
commendatory addition to the simple address, 
that any other explanation is farfetched. Ax- 
FORD quotes Meyer as saying that 1 and 2 Thess. 
preseut a similar instance, but in the 4th ed. 
Meyur expressly mentions these Epistles as no 
exceptions. WorpswortH: ‘a remarkable ad- 
dress in what it does not, as well as in what it 
does say.’’—R. 

Ver. 8. Grace be to you—and peace.—Re- 
specting the Pauline form of salutation, Napes 
kai eipavn, consult remarks on the other Epis- 
tles.—From God the Father and our Lord, 
ete. Asin ver. 1. Christ and the Father were 
comprehended under the one preposition dud, 
without distinction of the Father through an a76, 
so here the reverse takes place, an evident token 
how little Paul has in mind severance of the 
Divine Persons. Christ is by no means, then, 
the merely instrumental medium of grace, but, 
as well as the Father Himself, the Bestower of 
grace (see Doctrinat and Erarcan notes). Here, 
however, ‘‘God the Father” is placed first; in 
ver. 1 the order was reversed. There is, mMore- 
over, a special reason here for placing “ our Lord 
Jesus Christ” last, namely, that it receives in 
addition a predicate defining it more closely. 
Grace and peace, Paul wishes for the Galatians, 
especially in view of the path of error into which 
they had been led, and for this very reason with 
especial allusion to that, which alone secures this 
grace and this peace, namely, the atoning death 
of Christ. 


CIAP. 


I. 1-6. 1B 





Who gave Himself for us,—In this clause 
the Apostle anticipates the other main point which 
he has tounfold, Instead of regarding the cross 
of Christ alone as the ground of salvation, the 
false teachers had influenced the Galatians to 
seek salvation again in observance of the law. 
In ver. 1 Paul touches on the personal, here 
he touches on the doctrinal question, which 
he afterwards handles. Advtoc éautdy, ‘pave 
Himself,” nothing less than His own persun, 
which could be fully accomplished only in Ilis 
death. Ilepiundetined: ‘in respect to our sins.” 
The sense, however, clearly appears not only 
from the following, ‘that He might deliver us,” 
but alsointhe very form of the expression, which 
sets forth an expiatory sacrifice that has been of- 
fered, in which Christ was the Offerer and the 
Offered, the Highpriest and the Sacrifice, in 
one person (comp. WIESELER’s careful investi- 
gation of the use of mepi, imép, avri, in decla- 
rations respecting the death of Christ). [EL- 
uicotr: In its ethical sense, irép retains some 
trace of its local meaning, ‘‘ bending over to 
protect,” and thus points more immediately to the 
action, than to the object or circumstance from 
which the action is supposed to spring. The 
latter relation is more correctly defined by epi, 
whichis thus more naturally used with the thing, 
“sins,” drép with the persons, “sinners.” Often, 
however, in the N. T. the distinction is scarcely 
appreciable.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. That He might deliver us.—Effect 
of the expiation accomplished through Christ.— 
"Ef£arpeio daz, to tear away from a power. The 
evil world is viewed as possessor by force, as o 
tyrant, who brings destruction, and in whose 
power we are by nature. This deliverance Paul 
doubtless understands in a double sense, as a 
making free from the moral corruption of the 
world, and also as a keeping from the destruction 
which it thereby brings upon its own at the judg- 
ment day. The immediate reference is to the 
latter, which, however, in view of the ethical 
character of Christianity, cannot take place with- 
out the former, as indeed there can be no doubt 
that the death of Christ has an ethical intent. It 
is false, however, to think only of this here.— 
‘Present world” may mean, present or impend- 
ing age. The latter signification is, however, 
hardly to be assumed here—contrary to Mrver, 
who would take it as meaning the evil times 
which, according to many passages of Scripture, 
are shortly to precede the second coming of 
Christ, and on this account are wont elsewhere 
to be called the last times. But ‘our phrase, on 
account of the union of évecra@e with aidy, is most 
naturally regarded as parallel with 6 aidy obroc 
or 6 viv aidv. The expression 4 aidy, since this 
appears to denote a period of time complete in 
itself, is nowhere used of the last times, prepa- 
ratory only, as the pangs of travail, to the aia 
uéAdwr. Nor, finally, is there in the connection 
the least reason why Paul should have confined 
the salutary workings of the redeeming death of 
Jesus to the last times.” (WiEsELER). Therefore 
we must take itas, ‘‘the present period of time,” 
in sense the same as 6 Kéouoc, 30 that the transla- 
tion “ present world,” is substantially correct.— 
« Bvil” emphasizes the ethical character of ‘this 
world,” which is besides included in the very con- 





ception of “the present world.” It is equi- 
valent to ‘‘ruined by sin,” and therefore a 
deliverance out of it was necessary in the 
twofold relation given above. [Sowarr: “The 
words contain an allusion to the Jewish dis- 
tinction between ‘this world,’ and ‘the world 
to come,’ or the period before, and the period 
after the appearance of the Messiah. But the 
sense of these terms is modified in the N. T., 
so as to make the second coming of Christ the 
dividing line between the two gons.” Liaut- 
roor: ‘The distinction of time between the two, 
which is the primary distinction, becomes lost in 
the moral and spiritual conception.” The second 
adjective movypdc, emphatically placed, gives pro- 
minence to the ethical idea, especially if the 
better supported order of the Rec., é« tod 
éveotdtog ai@voc tovnpod, be adopted.—R. ] 

According to the will of God and our 
Father.—lt is best to connect this with the 
whole of ver. 4. It refers the redeeming work ag 
a whole to the gracious will of the Father, and 
thus cuts off every ground of objection against 
this work from the legal point of view. The 
thought of this redemptive counsel of the Father 
moves him very naturally, then, to the conclu- 
ding doxology.—In tov @eov kati warpod¢ 
juav, yuav belongs probably only to marpdc. 
By 6e6¢ God is meant to be designated as the God 
of all alike; by maryp, according to His special 
relation to the Christian. By the prefixed 
article two predicates are ascribed to the same 
person. The same who is God is also our Father. 
[Licutroor argues from the absence of the ar- 
tiele before warpéc, that quer belongs to both 
nouns, but as Exuicotr well remarks, ‘ warp is 
anarthrous according to rule.” Catvin, MnyER 
and most, restrict the pronoun to Father, giving 
the last words somewhat of uw predicative force: 
“God, who.is our Father.” Itisto be remarked 
that in vers. 1-3 Paul speaks of ‘¢God the 
Father,”’ 7. ¢., the Father of Christ—but having in 
this verse spoken of the redemptive act of Christ, 
and its redeeming design for us le calls God, who 
has purposed this ‘‘ our Father.”’— WorpswortH: 
“Specially our Father by the redemption of us 
His children by the blood of His Son.”—R. ] 

Ver. 5. To whom be glory.—To be taken 
as optative; for défa means Honor, Praise— 
not Essential Glory, although it is true that 
the 66a which should be given to God, rests 
upon the dég¢ which He has. [Scuarr: “ The 
doxology in this place is likewise an indi- 
rect reproof of the Galatians for dividing the 
glory of our salvation between God and man.” 
Jt is an affirmation rather than a wish. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that rove. 
alavac Tv atévwv here is an expression for 
eternity.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Apostolate. wu. An essential characteris- 
tic of the apostolate was the immediate “eall” 
through Christ, as whose ‘‘delegates” the apostles 
went out into the world with that proclamation of 
the Gospel, which should lay the foundation of all 
that followed, Hence the express assertion here 
(and afterwards the detailed proof) of this imme- 
diate calling. For this. if for no other reason, the 
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office of the Apostles was specifically distinct from 
all others.* In the office of preacher in these 
days, there always occurs a ‘‘call” dv’ av0pérov. 
The office, however, is not on this account dn’ 
avOp4ruv, nor should any bearer of it thus regard 
it. It is on the contrary “from” ‘Jesus Christ 
and God the Father,” is divina institutio. 

b. In the decision and certainty with which 
Paul insists upon his apostolic rank, there is im- 
plied, on the one hand, a justifiable sense of per- 
sonal dignity in opposition to all who would ques- 
tion it, and especially to false teachers: “I am 
an Apostle and nothing less.” This personal 
feeling, however, was certainly counterpoised at 
once, by the feeling of humility in view of the 
momentous duties involved, for the discharge of 
which grace alone could give strength. But, 
above all, the Apostle lays stress on this his dig- 
nity, not in his personal interest, but in the in- 
terest of his Lord, and the gospel of his Lord; 
in order to shield this against the ‘‘perverting” 
(ver. 7) of the false teachers, he is forced to lay 
this emphasis on the fact that he is really an 
Apostle of Christ, and therefore was such in his 
preaching of the gospel. 

c. The care with which he proves his funda- 
mental authority and capacity for preaching the 
gospel, is a pledge to us of the soundness of this 
preaching. The Christian church has, therefore, 
in this foundation laid by the Apostle, a standard 
for all time by which to prove doctrine. 

d. That Christ has been raised, and now lives, 
is the fundamental truth, which to the Apostle 
stands immovably firm, and on which rests, for 
Paul, the certainty of his calling, and for him 
and the other Apostles the vigor and joyfulness 
of their labor in their vocation. For the Apos- 
tles were in a special sense to be witnesses of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and to be persuaded of it 
by a personal beholding of the Risen One. It 
was only because the risen Jesus had appeared 
to him, that Paul was an Apostle. 

2. The brethren. This strong emphasizing of 
his particular vocation (or office) does not imply 
the least prejudice to his brotherly relation to- 
ward other Christians, who have no such vocation. 





+ It is one of the anti-scriptural fancies of the Irvingites 
to believe, notwithstanding this, in the reappearance of Apos- 
tles proper in their churches. WIESELER. [In LigHrroor, p. 
92 sq., there is an interesting discussion on “ the name and 
office of an Apostle.’ He, however, objects to the restric- 
tion of the office to the twelve, with only the exception of 
8t. Paul, adducing the apostleship of Barnabas, and implying 
that “James, the Lord’s brother” (ver. 19) was an Apostle, 
even though not the same as James, the son of Alpheus. 
This position is not safe, nor ia it accordant with the argu- 
ment of Paul in this Epistle, where he lays so much stress 
upon the “immediate call.” Lightfoot is forced, therefore, 
to deny the necessity fora call from an outward personal 
communication with our Lord, though his admission that 
the having seen Christ was a necessary qualification, is a 
denial of the perpetuation of the office. It is better to hold 
that there were but Twelve Apostles, to whom was added, 
by direct call, Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles—Barnabag 
and others were “apostolic men.” On the relation of Paul 
to the original college of apostles, see Sonarr, History of the 
Apostolic Church, p. 512 8q., p. 233 sq. His note p. 234 is 
appropriate here: “The strict hierarchical view, which 
always looks for an outward, palpable succession, admits 
no satisfactory explanation of the tact, that the Apostles had 
no share whatever in the ordination of Paul after his conver- 
sion (Acts ix. 17), and in his being sent to the Gentiles by 
the Church of Antioch (xiii. 3). The divine irregularity of 
his call, and the subsequent independence of his labors, make 
Paul, so to speak. a prototype of evangelical Protestantism, 
whicn has always looked to him as its main authority, aa 
Romanism to Peter.”—R.] 





Far from it. ‘Paul not only mentions them in im- 
mediate connection with himself, including him- 
self and them in the same salutation, but even 
treats them as fellow-writers, hence as those who, 
together with him, impart instruction and admo- 
nition, thus strengthening the weight of his own 
words by their concurrence. He is only called 
to preach what, as the substance of his faith, is 
the substance of theirs also; and he wishes to 
bring back his erring readers to the same faith 
in which these, his companions, stand and have 
remained firm. [Their concurrence could add 
nothing to the real authority of his apostolic 
teaching, but might aid in establishing that au- 
thority among the Galatians. Yet the Apostle 
seems fond of thus associating others of lower 
rank with himself in his Epistles.—R.] Here is 
a hint for the behavior of office-bearers towards 
other Christians now as well; in personal con- 
duct, to regard and treat them as ‘‘brethren,” 
standing on precisely the same footing; to lay 
claim to no precedence; and in official activity 
also, while maintaining full consciousness of their 
own special vocation, and of the authority inhe- 
rent in it, never to ignore the might which dwells 
in the personal faith and believing life of the 
members of the Church, when there is an oppor- 
tunity of joining them with one’s self in exhor- 
tation and rebuke. 

8. “Churches” still. Paul, it is true, gives to 
the Galatian Christians no especial title of honor, 
“yet he still counts them worthy to be called 
churches, because, though they were indeed for 
the most part fallen from the truth in some main 
points, they had, notwithstanding this, retained 
many parts of the pure Christian doctrine; he 
cherishes then the hope that they would still suf- 
fer themselves to be brought right again” 
(Srarku). Hence important doctrinal and ethi- 
cal defects of a church do not of themselves war- 
rant us in withholding or withdrawing from it 
the predicate éxxAycia. A judgment, whether in 
any place there is the Church of Christ or not, de- 
pends, although largely, yet not in the chief de- 
gree, upon subjective character, but in the chief 
degree stand the objective factors, namely, that 
verbum divinum recte docetur, aud sacrumenta recie 
administrantur. This, as ig well known, is one of 
Luther’s prime principles. In the objective fac- 
tors, there certainly resides the power (even if 
latent) to work subjectively.—Yet it cannot 
therefore be denied that there may be, notwith- 
standing, a subjective character of the congrega- 
tion as respects doctrine and morals, where the 
predicate éxxAyoia ceases to be applicable; we 
cannot, however, pronounce a judgment thereon, 
but must leave this to the searcher of hearts, so 
far asit is not a question of scandalous offences in 
the case of individuals. 

4. God and Christ. Both in ver. 1 and in ver. 3, 
Christ is placed in the closest connection with God 
the Father; and in ver. 3 in such a way that Grace 
and Peace are invoked in the same manner from 
God the Father, and from Christ. From this ap- 
pears, in immediate certainty, the eminent, god- 
like position of Christ. For the highest and best 
things, those which are needful for all men, pro- 
ceed from Him, as much as from the Father. As 
respects grace, as much depends on His disposi- 
tions towards us, as on those of the Father. Ag 
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Christ is thus placed with the Father on one 
Divine level, so is the Father, on the other side, 
placed on the same level with the Son, who, 
through His Incarnation, has drawn so near to 
us. Luruer: ‘“ Therefore Paul, in wishing grace 
and peace not only from God the Father, but also 
from Jesus Christ, teacheth, first, that we should 
abstain from the curious searching of the Divine 
Majesty (for God no man knoweth), and hear 
Christ, who is in the bosom of the Father, and 
uttereth to us His will.” 

5. Christ’s giving Himself. The expression for 
the death of Christ is here (ver. 4) so chosen, that 
it appears as His own free act, while, as is 
known, there runs parallel to the series of pas- 
sages which apprehend it thus, another repre- 
senting it as something decreed by God concern- 
ing Christ, representing Christ as burdened with 
the Father’s curse (comp. iii.13). This designa- 
tion is here chosen, in order to render prominent 
and bring home to the hearts of the Galatians the 
great love of Christ, displayed in His ‘giving 
Himself for us.” ‘‘The giving of Himself consisted 
of many actions, from the incarnation on, but it 
applies especially to his atoning death.” This 
“giving Himself’—this morally great act was 
occasioned by our sins, our moral perversion; a 
cutting contrast, and yet a necessary nexus be- 
tween cause and effect!—For its intent was to 
procure a remedy for our sins, and their ruinous 
results. 

6. This present evil world. Through our sins we 
belong to this present evil world, bear its charac- 
ter, and are in its power, that is, through it and 
with it are going to destruction. From this de- 
stroying might Christ would rescue us, and has 
rescued us, by His giving Himself for our sins, 
that is, through the reconciliation thus accom- 
plished for our sins; because we, when reconciled, 
lie no longer under the judgment of God upon the 
sinful world, and therefore do not go with it to 
ruin. Undoubtedly Christ had in view besides, 
an inward, moral deliverance from the corrupt 
course of the world; yet this is the secondary aim; 
the primary is the deliverance from judgment and 
perdition.—God’s acts of grace, according to the 
Biblical view, are throughout directed, first of 
all, toward a, deliverance from destruction, and 
consequently to the impartation of a good, of a 
definite happy destiny, not chiefly to the rehabil- 
itation of certain ethical qualities, of a particu- 
lar direction of life and will. They are directed 
thus, in a certain measure, towards an outward 
end, with which however an inward one is in- 
separably connected, as the economy of the Spi- 
rit, whose work it is to bring forth the corre- 
sponding ethical quality, is, although insepara- 
ble from that of the Father and the Son, yet dis- 
tinct from it, presupposing it. The deliverance 
from the evil world, is, so far as concerns its 
being won, already accomplished by the sacrifice 
of Christ. Of course a participation in this is 
only gained through faith (this is implied in 
jac, which refers to believers), and is ac- 
tually perfected only on the coming in of the 
aidv péddwv. A certain pledge and a joyful 
foretaste of it, however, the believer has already 
in justification, because this is an assurance of 
the divine grace. As to the rest, the apostolical 
expectation of the aidy uéAAwy as near lies at 





the foundation of this passage. [Whatever indi- 
eations there may be elsewhere of ‘this apostoli- 
cal expectation,” neither the words nor context 
show any trace of it here, except on the view of 
Meyrr, which refers ‘present evil world” to the 
times of danger immediately preceding the second 
coming of Christ, a view which is not adopted by 
Schmoller himself, nor by any other commenta- 
tor of note.—R.] 

7. Redemption according to Gods will. The work 
of redemption was accomplished ‘according to 
the will” of the Father. This indicates the other 
side in the redeeming work, alluded to under 6, 
namely, that ‘the death of Christ was also decreed 
to Him, by God for an expiation, and that Christ’s 
‘(giving Himself!’ was accordingly, at the same 
time an act of obedience to the Father’s will, a suf- 
fering Himself to be givenup. Love to man and 
obedience to the Father, all in one, was the source 
of His sacrifice of Himself. This view is in full 
harmony with the declarations of Christ Himself, 
especially in John, with the emphasis which He 
lays on His having been sent, on His doing the 
willofthe Father. There was nothing whatever 
self-elected in the redeeming work of Christ; it 
was a God-appointed work.—In this it first finds 
its firm, immovable foundation, and all scruples 
as to the availing worth of this self-sacrifice of 
Christ before God are taken away from the trou- 
bled conscience. At the same time, all clinging 
to such scruples is also condemned, as a striving 
against the will of God. We may, but we also 
ought to believe in the atoning death of Christ; 
hence especially, we ought not to lessen its signi- 
ficance by a righteousness of works. This will of 
God is the will that we should be saved, according 
to which, He willed both the way that should lead 
to our salvation, Christ’s dying on account of our 
sins, and also the result, our redemption. It was 
a loving will, but also a will of holy love, con- 
demning sin and forgiving it; the latter only on 
the foundation of the former, but the former also 
for the sake of the latter. Because aiming at 
our salvation it was in any case the will of God 
our Father. — 

8. God’s honor its end. As and because the will 
of God is the origin of the work of redemption, 
go the honor of God is its aim. That He, His 
name, be honored, is the purpose and result of 
redemption. To Him belongeth honor—and that 
honor forever—for redemption, and such honor 
will be rendered Him by the Redeemed. The 
phrase ¢éi¢ robe aidv. r. aio. no doubt looks for- 
ward to the aidy péAdwy. The expression is, 
however, thus indefinitely framed, in order, as 
far as the language admits, to express an eter- 
nal duration. There is nothing in this, of course, 
against the division found elsewhere, into simply 
two eons, present and future. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. Srarke:—To all peculiarly spiritual’ 
offices belongs a divine vocation. Every man: 
may take comfort in the consciousness of his of-- 
fice and calling, and also appeal to it when there: 
ig need. Let no one deem this pride or boasting. 
—Spenun :—Christ is the founder of the preach-. 
er’s office. He is the King in His Kingdom, and 
so sends whom He will. He is the Chief Shep- 
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herd, and therefore all under shepherds must be 
appointed by Him. He has obtained by His 
merits the spiritual power needed for the 
ministry, and has received the Holy Ghost 
to that end for our sakes. It is He, therefore, 
who speaks through His servants.—LUTHER :— 
Wert thou wiser than Solomon and Daniel, 
yet ‘until thou art called, flee the sacred 
ministry, as thou wouldst hell and the devil, 
then wilt thou not spill the word of God to no 
purpose. If God needs thee, He will know how 
to call thee. — Lance:—To be sure of one’s 
divine, although only mediate vocation, is a 
weighty matter, and gives to the conscience rest, 
in the office blessing, and to vindication of the 
same and of the pure doctrine, much joyfulness. 
—Winr. Summ. :—There is a twofold vocation to 
the ministry; both are of God, who will have 
the gospel preached to the end of the world; but 
some are called of God without means, of which 
sort are the patriarchs, prophets, apostles; and 
some through men, although according to God’s 
commandment aud ordinance. — Rircer: — As 
certainly as every believer shall be taught of God, 
so that what he has apprehended from human 
instruction is confirmed in his heart with divine 
impressions and powerful workings, just so 
certainly must every teacher have in his. consci- 
ence uw divine seal upon his vocation, although 
derived through men, and on this account a 
joyfulness which his hearers cannot impeach. 

The apostolate in its high significance; 1. for 
the founding, 2. for the continuance of the Chris- 
tian church which must perpetually rest upon 
the foundation of the apostolic doctrine.—The 
divine vocation to office: 1. To have it, is under 
all circumstances necdful; 2. To be certain of it, 
is often imp-rtant; 3. “o appeal to it, may often 
be right ana proper.—How independent (of men), 
and yet at the same time, how dependent cs God), 
the preacher of the gospel is and knows himself 
{may and should know himself) to be!—Even so 
the Christian generally: he is what he is, not 
from men (although through men), for not natu- 
ral descent nor outward fellowship makes him 
such — but through Jesus Christ and God the 
Father.—Christian sense of personal worth: 1. 
its justification, 2. its limits.—All through Je- 
sus Christ! a) humbling truth—not through us; 
6) exalting truth — through no less a one than 
Christ, and thereby through the Highest, God.— 
arane :—In the church we ought to listen to 

od alone, and to Jesus Christ, whom He has ap- 
pointed to be our teacher Whoever assumes a 
right to instruct us, must speak in the name of 
God or of Christ.—Burxirr:—Behold the pecu- 
liar prerogative of St. Paul above the rest of the 
Apostles; they were called by Christ in the day 
of His humiliation; but he was called by Christ 
when sitting at His Father’s right hand in heaven. 
As his call was thus very extraordinary, so his 
gifts were answerable to his call.—R. 

Ver. 2, Wixt. Summ. :—Although the truth of 
a doctrine does not rest upon the multitude of 
people, but alone upon God’s word, yet, when 
many support a doctrine founded in God’s word, 
the weak in the faith are noticeably strength- 
ened thereby, because they see that not merely 
one or two, but many, confess such a doctrine. — 
WpeneR: — Christians are “brethren” to each 





other; for they have one Heavenly Father, one 
first-born brother, Christ; one mother, the Chris- 
tian church; one seed of regeneration, the divine 
word; one inheritance of eternal life. That is @ 
more intimate and strict brotherhood than the 
common one among all men.—STARKE :—In names 
and titles we must give good heed not willingly 
to commit falsehood, nor attribute to any one, 
praise that does not belong to him; yct common 
and authorized titles must be understood not in 
absolute strictness, but according to common use. 
—SpENER:—There remuins even ina loose crowd 
a Christian ‘church, even though grave errors, 
which remove the ground of faith are found 
there, so long as God’s word and the holy sa- 
craments are there and are maintained. 

On Vers. 1 and 2. Let us hear, when we begin 
to waver in the truth: 1. Apostolic doctrine; 2. 
The testimony of brethren!—Apostolic doctrine 
and the voice of brethren; an admonition to 
every church to abide in the evangelical truth. 

Ver. 8. Rieaer :—Paul flees in this perplexity 
to the riches of God in Christ Jesus, and en- 
trusts to the grace and the peace from thence, 
the restoration of the Galatians also; with 
this greeting, as with a cordial, he not only 
refreshes their hearts but quickens himself 
also to a confidence towards God in Christ. — 
Wirt. Summ.: — We see here where we must 
begin, when after sin committed we will come to 
God for grace; namely, not. with ourselves, not 
with our piety! for if we had kept this, we 
should be already in favor with God, nor even 
with God Himself out of Christ, for He is to sin- 
ners a consuming fire, but alone with Christ, 
and His bitter passion and death for our sins.— 
LurHer: — Paul wishes the Galatians grace 
and peace, not from the emperor or kings and 
princes; for these are wont ofttimes to persecute 
the godly: nor does he wish them grace and 
peace from the world, for in the world they shall 
have tribulation; but from God our Father, that 
is, he wishes them a godly and heavenly peace. 
—Lancr:—True peace can never exist without 
grace, for grace is the ground and source of 
peace; on the other hand there is grace some- 
times without peace, especially with the tempted, 
who may, for awhile fall into great disquiet- 
ness of soul, and yet remain in God’s grace. 

Ver. 4. Stanke:—lIf Christ has for our sakes 
given His all, ah! should not we surrender our- 
selves, with all that in us is, to Him? Man! keep 
thyself from sin, on account of which Christ hath 
endured so much, lest thou thyself bring to nought 
for Him this great work, for which He came. 
— Lurmer:—Mark diligently the word: «for 
our.” For therein lies all the virtue, namely, 
that all which is said concerning us in the Holy 
Scriptures, in such passages as ‘for me,” ‘for 
us,” ‘for our sin,” aud the like, we should 
know how to take well in mind, and apply par- 
ticularly to ourselves, and hold fast thercto 
by faith. — For thou hast, no doubt, easily 
brought thyself to believe that Christ, God’s 
Son, was given for St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and 
other saints’ sins, who were worthy of such 
grace; but, contrariwise it is especially and 
thoroughly hard, that thou, for thine own person, 
& poor, unworthy, condemned sinner, shouldst 
from thine heart certainly believe, held, and 
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guy, that Christ, God’s Son was given for thy 
so many and so great sins, who yet never- 
theless hast never yet been worthy of such 
grace.—Therefore should we well train and pre- 
pare our hearts with this utterance and the like 
utterances of St. Paul, that when the devil here- 
after comes and accuses us and says: ‘See, 
you area sinner, therefore you must be damned!” 
we may meet him and answer, ‘yea, good devil, 
for the very reason that you accuse me and will 
be condemning me for asinner, for that reason 
will I be righteous and holy, be not damned, 
but saved the rather. For in this very thing, 
that you tell me how Iam a poor sinner, and a 
great one, you give me a sword and weapon in 
hand wherewith I can mightily overcome you, 
yea, slay you and put you under my feet with 
your ownarms. For if you can tell me thatIam 
a poor sinner, I can say to you again, that Christ. 
died for sinners.”’—Count these words of St. Paulas 
said in earnest, and to be true, and not asa dream, 
when he says that the world is evil, although 
many people therein have many noble, beautiful, 
virtues; and although in outward guise and ap- 
pearance there is much holiness and brilliant ex- 
cellence.—To this evil world belongs also all art, 
wisdom, righteousness, &c., of a godless man. 
Thy wisdom, which thou hast out of Christ, is a 
double folly, thy righteousness isa double sin and 
godlessness, since it knows nothing of the wis- 
dom and righteousness of Christ, and since, over 
and above this, it darkens, hinders, reviles and 
persecutes you; wherefore St. Paul may well 
name the world an evil world; for it is the worst 
when it will be at the best and most pious. In 
the religious, wise and learned men, it will be 
at its most pious and best, and yet it is twice as 
wicked. 

Brriens. Biztu:—Of this present evil world, 
ordinances of religion form no small part, of which 
much is instituted whereby men will take one 
another captive to the spirit of the world. With- 
out religion nevertheless will the world not be; 
so it dresses up such things as may be congruous 
with flesh and blood; but true religion burdens 
and depresses it. Thus the deliverance takes 
place especially from the Pharisaic leaven. — 
Srargke:—See how availing and certain is our 
redemption and salvation, because it proceeds 
from the will of the Father: how can that he 
unavailing, which has come to pass according to 
His will.—[Scaarr :—God is our Father because 
He isthe Father (not simply of Jesus Christ 
which would place him on a par with us, but) of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.—R. ] 

Ver. 5. As often as we think on the great work 
of redemption, we should heartily praise God; 
and therefore should we often think thereon; that 
we may be powerfully excited to praise.—To 
praise God is the best divine service; it is that 
which must endure unto eternity. Happy he 
who begins it here, and prepares himself thereby 
for a blessed eternity. It is a proof that he 
knows God aright, and has become partaker of 





His grace, and that he will one day come to 
the heavenly choirs of angels who praise God. 

Jesus’ giving Himself to death: 1, Its occasion 
(our sins); 2. Its purpose (our deliverance 
therefrom) ;-or: 1. the strongest testimony against 
us (our sin).; 2. the mightiest consolation for us ; 
or: 1. Its great effect (to deliver us from this evil 
world); 2. Whence it has this effect (as being a 
satisfying and bearing and thereby a taking 
away of the divine wrath; 8. in whom it is thus 
effectual (only in those who are His in faith).— 
What defends us from being lost with thig evil 
worid? 1. Not our own righteousness whereby 
we only entangle ourselves in this evil world 
the more, but 2. Christ’s sacrificial death alone. 
—The appropriation of the merits of Christ: 1. 
Every one needs it on account of his sins; 2. 
The sinner needs it precisely as sinner.—Jesus 
Christ the Deliverer out of the power of this 
present evil world: 1. The world the tyrant in 
whose power we are; 2. Christ the Deliverer 
that has appeared.—Evil—the character of this 
world: 1. Therefore the Christian in this world 
longs for the world to come; 2. He must how- 
over be delivered from this present world, in 
order to enter the world to come.—Redemption 
through Christ rests upon the will of God: 1. A 
rich consolation (against all doubts); 2. An 
earnest admonition: Whoever lightly esteems 
the redemption accomplished through Christ, 
sins thereby against the will of God Himself.— 
The honor which is due to God for the redemp- 
tion in Christ.—The praise of God: 1. a fruit of 
the redeemed state; 2, a proof of the same.—The 
praise which the redeemed bring to God: 1. be- 
gins in time; 2. continues into eternity, 

Vers. 38-5. Lisco:—The Apostle’s invocation 
of blessings for his churches: 1. What does it 
contain? The greatest benefits which are be- 
stowed by God on man. 2. On what is this in- 
vocation grounded? a. On the free will offering 
of Christ. b, On the gracious counsel of God, 
to redeem us by such offering. —The benediction 
of the Apostle: 1. A proof his hearty love: even to 
the unthankful, who through their apostasy have 
so troubled him, he wishes the best things; 2. 
A proof of his standing fast in the truth: in di- 
rect opposition to them he held fast so much the 
more definitely the evangelical truth, of redemp- 
tion through Christ’s death alone, and points 
them to that in contrast with their erroneous 
opinions.—Right wishing: 1. wishes true bene- 
fits; 2. points to the true source of such bene- 
fits.—The right behavior toward those who are 
disposed to depart from the truth: to open the 
heart fully to them in expressions of desire, 
full of divine blessing, before closing with and 
combatting their errors. 

Vers. 1-5. The appearance of the Apostle 
against the Galatians: 1. in the full dignity of 
his office, at the same time, however, associating 
the brethren with himself; 2. with the full love 
of his heart, at the same time conceding nothing 
of the truth. 
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Occasion of the Epistle: apostasy oF THE 


QGQALATIANS FROM THE GOSPEL, WHICH PAUL Hab 


PREACHED TO THEM, TO THE FALSE DOCTRINE OF CERTAIN SEDUCERS, AGAINST WHOM HE 


THEREFORE UTTERS THE ANATHEMA. 


Cuarter I. 6-10. 


6  Imarvel that ye are so soon removed [changing over]! from him that called you 
7 into [in or by} the grace of Christ® unto another [a different]* gospel: Which is 
not another; but there be [except that there are] some that trouble you, and would 


8 [@édovtes, wish to] pervert the gospel of Christ. 


But though we, or an angel from 


heaven, preach [should preach] any other gospel unto you® than [er contrary to]’ 

9 that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed [anathema]. As we 

said before,’ so say I now again, If any man preach any other gospel unto you than 

10 [or contrary to] that ye have received, let him be accursed [anathema]. For do I 

now persuade [am I now conciliating]’ men, or God? or do I seek to please men? 
for [omit for} if I yet pleased men, I should not be the [a] servant of Christ. 


1Ver.6.—[Metatidea6e, middle, not passive, see EXEG. NOTES.—R.] 

2 Ver. 6.—|’Ev cannot mean “into,” especially after cadkéw.—R.] 

3 Ver. 6,—(The many variations, such as the omission of Xp., the insertion of "Ijcod, the substitution of cod, all pro- 
bably sprang from mistaken exegesis, joining Xp. with kaXéaavtTogs. The reading Xptorod is very well supported 


and now universally retained.—R.] 


4Ver. 6.—["Erepov, “different in kind,” not “another of the same kind” (@AAo, ver.7). So Alford, Ellicott, 


Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] 


6 Ver, 8—{The periphrasis of the E. V. is necessary to bring out the force of evayyeAt¢nrac, in its reference to 
evayyeAcoy, vers. 6,7; but the subjunctive must not be overlooked, as marking the different conditional propositions af 


vers. 8, 9.—R.] 
6 Ver. 8.—N. omits Uutv, N%. first adds it. 
7 Ver. 
8 Ver. 9.—NI1.: mpoeipyxa. 





.—[On the meaning of mapd, here and ver.9. See Exe. Notzs.—R.] 


® Ver. 10—(‘ Persuade ” is obviously inapplicable to God. Teé@ here means “to conciliate,” “to make friends of." 
80 modern English commentators. The form: “am I,” etc., is required by the emphatic apre (Ellicott).—R.] 


10 Ver, 10.—Rec, €¢ yap re; but ydp is best omitted. 
editors—R.] 


EXEGETICAn AND CRITICAL. 


Without any thanksgiving for the readers’ 
gifts of grace, as in other Epistles, the Apostle 
passes immediately from the invocation of a 
blessing. to sharp rebuke which, however, strikes 
not so much the Galatians themselves as their 
seducing teaches. Vers. 6-9. 

Ver. 6. I marvel that ye are so soon 
changing over.—He finds it strange, since he 
has expected, and had reason to expect, something 
different. ‘‘So soon” refers rather to the en- 
trance of the apostasy than to its course, as 
having so rapidly developed itself from its com- 
mencement. The latter view suits the connection 
the less, inasmuch as werar/GeoGe designates the 
apostasy as yet in process of development; oitw 
rayzéu¢, is therefore, wemay say, equivalent to— 
so soon after the last visit of the Apostle. [‘*So 
soon’’ either 1) after conversion, or 2) after his 
visit, or 8) after the false teachers came; all 
three may be included, and are true; which is 
the primary reference cannot be certainly deter- 
mined. In any case in view of the middle force 
of weraribeobe (“turning renegades,” Ligut- 
FOOT), it is a charge that the change was sudden 
aud one for which they were to blame. Scuarr: 
«The Greek implies first that the apostasy was 
voluntary, hence their own guilt; secondly, that 





{Rejected on preponderant MSS. authority by all modern 


it was not yet completed, and hence might be 
averted. The passive rendering would transfer 
the guilt to the false teachers.”—R. ] 

From him that called you: most probably 
from God, who called you on the ground of the 
grace of Christ, which He has shown in His sur- 
render of Himself to death ; not—from Christ, wha 
out of grace has called you. It is true that with 
the first explanation év ydp. Xp. is difficult te 
render, but in any case it is not to be understood 
of the state of grace, as if—called you to the 
possession and enjoyment of grace.—[ By the 
grace of Christ.—The E. V. renders év yé- 
pete, “into the grace,” following the Vulgate, 
but év is here used in its instrumental sense, 
ALrorp: ‘“Christ’s grace is the elementary me- 
dium of our ‘calling of God;’ the sum of all 
that He has suffered and done for us to bring us 
to God; — whereby we come to the Father, — in 
which, as its element, the Father’s calling of us 
has place.” Enxicotr: “The dogmatical consi- 
deration that the grace of Christ, in the sense it 
here appears used by St. Paul, denotes an active 
and energizing influence rather than a passive 
element, seems distinctly to suggest the instru- 
mentul sense.’’ Comp. his notes in loco.—R. | But 
it is God Himself who *calls.” The reference 
of Kadgoavroc to the Apostle has some support in 
the fact that he afterwards opposes so expressly 
his own preacking to that of others, yet must 
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be rejected, as xadciv too constantly expresses an 
activity of God for this interpretation. The 
apostasy is described, doubtless not undesignedly, 
as an apostasy from a person, not from a doctrine, 
that it may appear as ingratitude—To a dif- 
ferent gospel.— More exactly: to another 
kind of gospel — evayy. map’ 6 raped. (ver. 9). 
A gospel, either because the Galatians naturally 
took the doctrine which the false teachers brought 
them for the Gospel, or primarily in the gen- 
eral sense of Doctrine of Salvation, which the 
legal doctrine also claimed to be. 

Ver. 7. Yet Paul as it were at once corrects 
himself, and respecting that which he has just 
named ‘ gospel,” denies again that this predicate 
in fact belongs to it, this false teaching is no 
gospel, but a subversion of the gospel. This is 
at all events the sense, if — the most obvious 
construction —is referred to the immediately 
preceding cvayy. — “which other sort of gospel 
is no other, by the side of that preached by me, 
except that there are,” etc. [The more correct 
reference is to €tepov evayyédiov. So Murer, 
Axnrorp, Exticott, Licatroot, and Schmoller 
himself. See ALrorp’s notes in loco for a full 
discussion and objections to the reference below. 
—R.] The reference however to the whole sen- 
tence is possible—which is nothing else (that is, 
this turning to another gospel) than that you 
have let yourselves be seduced by such as wish 
to subvert the gospel. 

There be some that trouble you.—“Paul 
is fond of calling his opposers: rivéc, 7. e., cer- 
tain well known people, whom one for any reason 
whatever, in this case out of disparagement, 
will not designate more nearly.” WinseLux.— 
[Worpsworrn suggests and defends an ironical 
meaning: ‘unless they who are troubling you, 
are somebody,” but thisseems forced. LiguTroor 
paraphrases well: ‘‘only in this sense is it 
another gospel, in that it is an attempt to 
pervert the one true gospel.”—R.] — Tapao- 
ceiv=to disturb the conscience and thereby 
the feelings by exciting doubts whether the gos- 
pel preached to them were the true teaching or 
not.— Wish to pervert =to have the will, to 
labor for; as the sequel plainly shows, it has not 
yet come to an actual perversion ; peractpébeww— 
48a, funditus evertere.—The gospel of Christ, 
probably—gospel respecting Christ, inasmuch as 
in the first place the gospel treats of Christ gen- 
erally; especially, however, because the merit of 
Christ is the chief theme of the true gospel in 
distinction from the legal teaching. The gospel, 
of course, could not, in itself, be destroyed, but 
the evangelical preaching among the Galatians 
might be, if they received another teaching. 

Ver. 8. But though we—let him be ana- 
thema.—Certain persons wish to destroy the 
gospel of Christ among you, and bring you an- 
other, but (4444) rather let every one who does 
that be dvdeua, instead of passing for an evan- 
gelist,—'H zeig: first and chiefly the Apostle him- 
self, then, however, also the “brethren who are 
with me,” in whose name he likewise writes.— 
Angel from heaven, to be taken together—an- 
gel descended from heaven. ‘If Paul repudiates 
his own and even angelic authority in the case 
assumed, as accursed, then every one, without 
exception (comp. dori dv %, v. 10), is subject to 





ae same curse in the same case.” Muyrr. — 
ap 6 evynyy. Upiveliterally: beyond that, 
etc., may be equivalent to praterquam, or to con- 
tra. “Formerly dogmatic interest came here 
into play, the Lutherans, in opposition to tradi- 
tion, contending for praterguam, and the Catholics 
in defence of it, for contra, Contra, or more ex- 
actly the sense of specific difference, is according 
to the context the right sense. (See ver. 6, 
érepov.)” Muryer. [This sense of rapé, 
“contrary to,” is now generally conceded 
by Protestant commentators. WorpswortH 
and Licurroot give it the sense of ‘ besides;” 
the latter arguing from the context that Paul 
means, his gospel will brook no rival, will 
suffer no foreign admixture, but, as Exuicorr 
remarks: ‘‘the Apostle implies throughout the 
Epistle that the Judaical gospel was in the strict 
sense of the words an érepov ebayy., and in 
its very essence opposed to the true gospel.” 
Both ideas: may properly be included (AuForp, 
Scuarr).—R.]—Evayyetodueba tuiv: namely, I 
and my companions at the time of your conver- 
sion. Comp. rapeadaf. ver. 9. 

Let him be anathema. — A translation of 
DN = Dedicated to God without ransom—given 
over to annihilation, to death, in the Old Testa- 
ment to bodily, in the New Testament to @dvatoc 
in opposition to Cw, to eternal death, See in 
Wieseiexr a detailed elucidation and refutation 
of the explanation, ‘“‘excommunicated.” [’Avd- 
deua is the common Hellenistic form of the classi- 
cal and Attic word dvdfmua, which in both forms 
originally meant ‘devoted to God.” When the 
two forms were desynonymized, the Hellenistic 
word naturally took a meaning from the Hebrew 
(through the LXX.) in malam partem, while the 
Attic form was used in a good sense. Comp. 
Luke xxi. 5, where only itis foundin N.T. This 
distinction was general, but not universal. Af- 
terwards the common patristic sense of our word 
undoubtedly was ‘‘excommunicated,” though 
sometimes accompanied with distinct execration. 
Jt cannot have this meaning here, for ‘‘an angel 
from heaven” is not open to excommunication, 
nor does N. T. usage favor such a signification. 
Comp. Rom. ix. 8; 1 Cor. xii. 8. See also TRencu, 
Syn. N. T. 35, Muvex, Exticort, Ligurroor.— 
This passage affords no warrant for ecclesiastical 
anathemas.. Such a practice presupposes the 
milder meaning, which is incorrect, and as milder, 
in itself forbids such anathematizing. It is ob- 
viously unfair to find in St. Paul’s language first, 
a reason for ecclesiastical ‘‘excommunication,” 
and then a warrant for ‘“anathematizing.”—R.] 

Ver. 9. As we said before.—Referring pro- 
bably to his last visit, not to ver. 8.—The Apos- 
tle repeats the curse, which he has pronounced 
ver. 8, in order to show that he ‘‘speaks deli- 
berately.” Bzunazt. — [Notice that in ver. 8 
the Apostle uses éév with the subjunctive: 
“though we, or an angel, should preach,” in 
ver. 9, ef with the indicative: “if any man 
preach,” appending the anathema in both cases. 
“In the former, a pure hypothesis is put for- 
ward, in itself highly improbable; in the latter 
a fact which had actually occurred and was oc- 
curring” (Licutroor). There is additional 
force in the change of subject: even Paul or an 
angel from heaven — did they do so — would be 
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anathema, much more —any man, neither Apos- 
tle nor angel—is anathema, having done so.—R. ] 
Ver. 10. For am I now conciliating 
men ?—Explanation (yép) of the severity with 
which he demecans himself towards the false 
teachers by this repeated avdOcua. He does it, 
because he is concerned only for the favor of 
God, not that of men. It would be natural to 
understand “now” like ver. 9 of the time of 
the composition of the epistle. Yet on the other 
hand this limitation is not quite congruous to the 
general contents of the verse, it is therefore better 
to understand it more generally of the time of 
the Apostle’s conversion. [It seems more natural 
to regard ‘“‘now”’ as an emphatic taking up of 
“now” in ver. 9—‘‘now in what I have said.” 
Paul had not been a man-pleaser before conver- 
sion. If he had been charged with it among the 
Galatians, he was not so Now in what he had been 
writing.—R.]—Tleifecv—=to win over, to draw to 
one’s side by persuasion, whether directly by 
words or otherwise; here, in view of the refer- 
ence to God=to gain for one’s self, to win for 
one’s self as a friend.—’Apéoxev: sometimes to 
please, sometimes to be disposed to please, to 
live according to the pleasure of; the latter here. 
“Yet” goes back to the same time with “now.” 
“Vet,” a ¢., after my call to the apostleship, 
and all that has happened to me (Scmarr). ‘It 
is equivalent to ‘at this stage, at this late date’” 
(Ligurroot).—R.]—I should not be a serv- 
ant of Christ=could make no claim to this 
title. As a true servant of Christ, who dares 
not act to please men, I must, even though it 
should not. please men, judge with all sharpness 
and severity respecting those who subvert the 
gospel. ‘Servant of Christ”? is here doubtless 
to be taken in its official sense=could make no 
claim to the name of ateacher. With how much 
right Paul could say so of himself is shown, e. g., 
by 2 Cor. xi. 23 sq. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Apostasy even in the early church. The glimpse 
of such scenes of the first Cliristian Church as our 
Epistle speaks of, and as are mentioned by anti- 
cipation in our section, is instructive, Even in 
such as had been brought to the faith by a Paul 
himself, u speedy lapse was possible, and yet he 
certainly fulfilled his office among them in the 
right way, and his activity was blessed. Even the 
best preaching cannot overcome the sinful nature 
of the human heart. This preserving and making 
steadfast in the truth, is a work of the Holy 
Ghost, and it goes on, just as growth is wont to do: 
through advances and fallings back on account 
of the opposing might of the flesh, according to 
the account of the Apostle himself. Chap. v. 17. 

2. The false teachers. Deflections from evangeli- 
eal truth, however, are not on this account to be 
taken lightly; but on the contrary, very gravely, 
as the language of the Apostle in this passage 
shows. Paul had full justification in ultering a 
curse against the false teachers, and thus giving 
them over to everlasting destruction, in the wick. 
edness they committed with their false teaching ; 
which was a double one—1) against persons: they 
perplexed their consciences and brought them in 
danger of losing the salvation of their souls; 2) 








against the cause: they went about to subvert the 
gospel of Christ. They made an attack on the 
sacred rights of believers, and their conduct was 
therefore worthy of a curse. That this curse 
does not flow from personal mortification, because 
they had rejected his teaching, Paul shows 
plainly by placing himself under the curse, in 
case he should teach differently. Besides, the 
anathema is, of course, aimed at this conduct 
of the false teachers in itself, and this sharp op- 
position by no means excluded the wish that 
they might themselves sec the error of their way, 
and themselves come to the knowledge of the 
evangelical truth. But this was not the place 
for saying this. He expresses himself with 
thorough earnestness against the false teachers, 
only to open the eyes of the Galatians, and to 
release them from the snares in which they had 
allowed themselves to be taken. Although in 
this earnestness he comes in conflict with men, 
he must do what beseems a servant of Christ: 
be zealous for Christ and the salvation of His 
people. 

38. Pleasing. men. What Paul says, ver. 10, ap- 
pears to be opposite to 1 Cor. x. 33; but in 1 Cor. 
Paul speaks of things indifferent, in which a man 
may yield somewhat without wounding his con- 
science (comp. Rom. xv. 2). Here, however, he 
means sinful complaisance, where one fashions 
his doctrine and preaching according to the sense 
of men, in order thus to gain their favor. Te 
only then is a servant of Christ, who subordinates 
unconditionally pet hea of men to the favor of 
God, who in His official activity does not seek to 
make Himself pleasing to men, does not make 
this his object. When, however, from time to 
time — for uninterrupted it can never be — the 
favor of men falls to his lot, he is to receive it 
from God’s hand with thankfulness and humility, 
as a kind indulgence, which in his manifold con- 
flicts may be of value. That the servant of 
Christ must be on his guard, not to draw upon 
himself deservedly the ill-will of the world 
through pride aud self-will; that he is not in 
carnal temper to fly in the face of men, and 
hence that he must always examine well whether 
his zeal is a spiritual one, or is not becoming a 
carnal one, if it were not such from the begin- 
ning, is indeed self-evident, but cannot be carefully 
enough considered; as in general the theory 
of the relation of human and divine favor is 
tolerably simple, but the practice is very dif- 
ficult. 

[4. Worpsworta: — Not to please men, be 
they never so many or great, out of flatness of 
spirit, so as, for the pleasing of them, either 
1) To neglect any part of our duty towards God 

and Christ; or, 

2) To go against our own consciences, by doing 
any dishonest or unlawful thing; or, 

8) To do them harm whom we would please, by 
confirming them in their errors, flattering 
them in their sins, humoring them in their 
pecvishness, or but even cherishing their 
weakness; for weakness, though it may be 
borne with, yet it must not be cherished, 

But then, by yielding to their infirmities for 
a time, in hope to win them, by patiently expect~ 
ing their conversion or strengthening, by restor- 
ing them with the spirit of meekness, with meek- 
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ness instructing them that oppose themselves, 
should we seek to please all men.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Ver. 1. “I marvel:’—is a word of apostolic 
wisdom.—Luruer:—St. Paul does not set upon 
the Galatians with vehement and terrifying 
words, but speaks in quite fatherly and friendly 
wise with them; and does not only soften down 
their fall and error, but excuses them also in a 
manner, yet so that he nevertheless also pun- 
ishes them. Therefore, of all sweet and mild 
words, he could hardly have chosen one more fit 
than when he says, ‘‘I marvel.””—Riresr :—In 
itself the preservation and perseverance of aman 
in good is more to be wondered at than when 
there is a stumbling or falling. But the Apostle 
says, ‘‘I marvel,” in order to express to them 
thereby the confidence of something better, 
which he has retained on their behalf, and to let 
them discover something of the hope, in which he 
stands, of begetting them again through the gos- 
pel unto their first faith. 

Wirt. Summ. :—We are here reminded of our 
human weakness. We should endeavor to beso 
assured of divine truth in our own heart, as 
to be able to persevere therein, though even 
an angel would persuade us of something else, 
and the whole world would believe otherwise. 
Such perseverance is not in our power, however, 
but must be obtained from God through prayer 
and through diligent use of the divine word, 
which alone can make our walk steadfast. 

“From him that called you by the grace of 
Christ unto another gospel.””—RingeR:—A ten- 
der description of the good work begun in them. 
A feeling contrast with the yoke which some would 
now lay upon their necks,—Srener:—Whogo- 
ever will no longer be saved simply through the 
grace of God in Christ falls away from the 
Father and the grace of Christ to another gospel, 
even though he holds the other articles of faith. 
For so soon as merit is mixed therewith, it is no 
more grace. 

Apostasy from the truth: 1. how far not to 
be wondered at; 2. how far to be wondered at. 
—So soon alienated! 1. 4 word of grief, true 


of so many; 2. a warning word, in relation to | 


all.—aAn apostatizing tendency, or inconstancy 
a radical fault of the human heart: 1. sluggish 
and immovable, where it is of moment that it 
should move and apply itself; 2. so movable 
and unsteady where it should abide firm.—To 
turn ourselves from Him who hath called us: 
1. go lightly done; 2. weighs yet so heavily.— 
Another Gospel! is the world’s cry; no other! 
must forever remain our answering testimony. 
Ver. 7. Spanen:—The gospel of Christ will 
not let itself be mixed with the doctrine of works, 
as if these were necessary to salvation; but as 
soon as this is done, the gospel is perverted.— 
Hepinenr:—More taught than God has thought, 
is to the gospel quite athwart. The false teach- 
ers will have Christ’s grace, to be sure, but 
something of their own works therewith. Gross 
error! Adding more destroys the  store.— 
Stanxe:—Where Satan cannot persuade men to 
open sins, he seeks to perplex their consciences, 
and pervert the gospel, which is the only means 





of salvation; in this too he very easily sue- 
ceeds, because the doctrine of works appears 
quite agreeable to the reason. . 

Ver. 8. Luruzr:—It is not in vain that St. 
Paul sets himself first, and will, first of all, be 
accursed, if he shows himself horein worthy of 
it. For all excellent workmen are wont also 
thus to do, namely, to reprehend their own 
faults first, for then can they so much the more 
freely chide and censure the faults of others.— 
Spener:—No creature has authority to change 
anything in the gospel, or to add thereto, of 
however eminent rank, office, enlightenment, holi- 
ness, and miraculous power he may be. Not even 
the whole Church, nor her teachers, nor her 
councils and the like. If the change is made, no 
inquiry is needed; but it is to be reprobated, 
because it is new and another.—Lancr:—As the 
blessing coming out of the gospel is the most 
weighty and noble of all, s0 is the curse which 
rests upon the hindering of the blessing through 
falsifying the gospel, the greatest of all, one 
which remains forever upon soul and body. 

Ver. 10. LurHer:—We cannot more hotly 
and bitterly anger the world than by attacking 
and condemning her wisdom, righteousness, 
ability, and powers. If we now reject and con- 
demn these highest gifts of the world, that is 
truly not to behave feigningly to the world, but 
to strive after hate and ill luck, and, moreover, 
to get both our hands full of the same. For if 
we condemn men with all their doings, it can 
never fail but that we must soon take our chance 
and bring upon ourselves such scorn and envy 
that we shall be persecuted, hunted, banished, 
condemned, and, very likely, even murdered.— 
Spener:—The sincerity of a teacher, when men 
see that his concern is alone to please God, and 
not men, is a strong ground for believing that 
his teaching is sound and pure.—Hepincer :— 
Just so! ‘Whoever in the church, in the state, 
in the family, serves men, fears and cowers be- 
fore men, and, for their sake, bends the right, 
flatters and fawns, has trifled away his best 
title—Christ’s servant and disciple. A thunder- 
stroke! Whose ears tingle not, when he hears 
it?—RizceR:—O God! preserve all thy servants, 
that no one, through pride and self-will, may 
draw persecution upon himself, and fly in the 
faces of men; but grant also that we may not 
count persecution, mocking, and contempt as 
tokens of our having betrayed the truth, but may 
view them and bear them as the marks in the 
forcheads of thine approved servants ! 

The earnestness with which Paul opposes the 
false teachers: 1. well founded, 2. very signi- 
ficant for us: should (a) withhold us from the 
reception of any unevangelical doctrine; (b) 
strengthen us in the certainty that the gospel, 
which we have, is the true one.—A curse upon 
him who preaches a false doctrine! 1. A 
fearfully earnest utterance; 2. yet pressingly 
necdful; 8. instructive for all that are waver- 
ing.—Let not every man undertake to be a 
teacher, but whoever is, let him take heed what 
he teaches.—The curse which Paul pronounces 
upon himself, if he should preach another gospel, 
is u token: 1. how high the gospel stands in 
his vicw; 2. how humbly he thinks of him- 
self (viewing himself only as a mere instrument, 
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as a servant, who has to accomplish what his 
Master has commanded him).—Not the Church 
above the word, but the word above the Church ! 
—Two earnest questions: 1. Which seekest 
thou most, man’s favor or God’s favor? 2. 
Which is weightier, man’s favor or God’s favor? 
—Man’s favor or God’s favor? Choose: there is 
no third.—The right union of unsparingness and 
forbearance in our intercourse with men: an 
art of difficult attainment.—To be entirely un- 
sparing, and entirely forbearing, each in the 
right way, is the Christian’s duty in dealing 
with men.—Man’s disfavor, compared with God’s 
favor, as insignificant as wholesome, perfects us 
in humility, and impels us the more to assure 
ourselves of the favor of God. 

On the whole section.—Lisco:—The curse of 
the Apostle against the false apostles: I. Whom 
it strikes: 1. Necessarily every one, without 
exception, who changes the blessing of the 
gospel into mischief, and so out of good pre- 





pares for himself death; 2. those also who have 
deep insight, or other high qualities for serving 
the kingdom of God, and yet do not preach it 
purely; 8. even an angel himself, if he could 
preach another gospel. II. Why must it be ut- 
tered? 1. He who preaches the gospel must 
have a will thereby to serve, not men, but God; 
2. through a false gospel men may, indeed, be 
attracted, but God views it as blasphemy; 3. 
therefore, he is placed under the curse, who will 
serve the gospel, and yet doing so a8 @ man- 
pleaser, is found an unfruitful servant of Christ. 

The apostasy of believers: 1. is, alas, some- 
times a fact; 2. from what does it proceed? 
8. how is it to be remedied ?—The Apostle’s de- 
meanor: 1. towards the misled: he makes a 
complaint and charge; but through it all the 
full tones of compassion and love are heard; 2. 
towards the misleaders: unsparingly stern even 
to denouncing a curse.—To fall away from the 
gospel is bad, but to subvert the gospel is worse. 


I. 


To DESTROY THE INFLUENCE WHICH THE FALSE TEACHERS HAD GAINED IN THE 
CHURCHES, PAUL REFUTES THEIR ATTACKS UPON HIS APOSTOLIC DIGNITY, 
AND PROVES THEREBY THE FULL AUTHORITY OF HIS PREACHING. 


Cuaarter I, 11—II. 21. 


1, To this end he appeals to the fact that he received his commission to declare the Gospel from 
God and Christ Himself through immediate revelation, not from the senior Apostles. 


(Cap. i, 11-24.) 


11 But I certify you [Now I declare unto you], brethren, that the gospel which was’ 
12 preached of [2’, by] me is not after man. For I neither received [For neither did 
I receive}’ it of [from] man, neither was I taught it, but by [through] the [omit the] 
13 revelation of [from] Jesus Christ. For ye have [omit have] heard of my conversa- 
tion in time past in the Jews’ religion [Judaism],‘ how that beyond measure I per- 
14 secuted the church of God and wasted [was destroying] it: “And profited in the 
Jews’ religion above many my equals [And surpassed in Judaism many of my 
age] in mine own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my 
16 fathers [or my ancestral traditions]. But when it pleased God,’ who separated me 
16 [set me apart]* from my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, To reveal 
his Son in [within] me, that I might preach him among the heathen [Gentiles]; 
17 immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood: Neither went I up [away]? to 
Jerusalem to them which [who] were apostles before me; but I went [went away ] into 
18 Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter [to make the acquaintance: of Cephas],° and abode with 
19 him fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw I none [I did not see], save 
20 James the Lord’s brother. Now the things which I write unto you, behold, be- 
21 fore God I lie not. Afterwards I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ; 
22 And [but] was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which were in Christ: 
23 But they had heard only [only they were hearing]," That he which persecuted ug 
in times past [who once persecuted us] now preacheth [is now reaching] the faith 
24 which once he destroyed [was destroying]. And they glorified God in me. 
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1Ver.11.—The Recepta yvw 


tains ydp on the authority of B. F. and a few others; 8€ is ado 
“Now I declare unt 


of &, A. D233. K. L. and most versions. 
the same.—R.] 


hanger i 
8 Ver. 12.—[The genitive 
4Ver.18.—[lovdaion 
5Ver. 13.—[The sense of the imporfect, 
The same change in ver. 23.—R. 

6Ver. 14.-—-[Schaff thus renders it. 
means “ contemporaries.”—R.] 


TVer.15.—O @eé5 of Rec. is rejected by Tischendorf, and bracketted by Lachmann. 


"lycot Xptorod isa subjective genitive. See Exzg. 
@ is better rendered literally. So in ver. 14,—R.) 


émép0ouy, is best expressed thus. Schaff renders: “Jabored to destroy.” 


pigw &éis well attested, adopted by Lachmann and latter] 
y by Tischendorf. [Alford re- 
pted by Wordsworth, Ellicott and Lightfoot, on theeete 
© you” is taken from HE. V.,1 Cor. xv.1, where the Greek ig 


2 Ver. 12.—[Ellicott’s rendering given above, is an alteration mad 
that the first negative is not strictly correlative to the second. fc 


to retain the emphasis on “I,” 


1 and to indi 
“From” instead of “ moe 


of,” in conformity with modern 
Nores.—R.] 


The E. V. is unusually unsatisfactory here; the dnag Aeyéuevor, guy nALKLOTAsS 


N. has the words [so also A. D. 


K.1L., many cursives and versions; retained by Ellicott, Wordsworth. There are paradiplomatic reasons for retaining it 
, 


but if a gloss, undoubtedly a correct one.—R. 


8 Ver. 15.—[‘‘ Separated” has a local sense not intended here.—R.] 


9 Ver. 17. 


reading.—R. 


10 Ver. 18.—Instead of Iérpov (Rec.), Kn day is to be read, as also in ii. 9, 11, 


7 f the two readings a vA 60 v (Rec.) and dam A@ov, 
ferable on internal grounds. Not only does the latter give a more 
at oe the srmeL betrays ieelt as a correction from the fact 
journey to Jerusalem, as in ver. 18. Wieseler. SX. has dvqA8ov. [adopted by Tischendort. 

@ov; adopted by Lachmann, Meyer, Wieseler, Alford, Biheotks 4 ‘4 ee ta 


about equally attested, the second is decidedly pre- 
formal and sharper antithesis; o¥5& dm7A@ov—aAda 
that dvépyouar or dvaPaivw is generally used of the 
1 I . have amja- 
Lightfoot is doubtful. “Went away” follows the latter 


14. Soalso%. The Hebrew name was 


suppressed by the Greek gloss, hence in il. 7, 8, where Paul himself wrote the Greek name, the variation Kndas is not found 


[So all modern editors. ‘lo70p%oaa. means more than to see, 
Ui Ver, 23,—[The English text has been amended to bring out 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Now I declare unto you—not 
after man.—(Literally: “I make known unto 
you as respects the gospel, the one preached by 
me, that it is not according to man.”—R.] To 
the warm burst of feeling succeeds the composed 
statement of reasons. Accordingly we have the 
formal yvwpifo, and the address ‘‘brethren,”’ 
which also shows that Paul, although in the in- 
troduction he.gives no peculiar title of honor to 
the Galatian Christians, feels himself to be still 
standing in the fraternal relation to them. He 
takes this as his starting point with them, be- 
cause his aim in what follows is to bring them 
back and win them again from their error. He 
first justifies his preceding rebuke by the dis- 
tinct and formal assurance that his teaching is 
not of man. Of course this was not something en- 
tirely new to the church, yet it had, doubtless, 
been at first a merely tacit presupposition in 
connection with the Apostle’s preaching, without 
having been expressly emphasized: hence the 
yropilw ; after it had been called in question, it 
must be definitely affirmed. 

The gospel which was preached by 
me is most naturally referred to the preaching 
of the gospel among the Galatians, although 
self-evidently the same declaration was of gen- 
eral validity.—Ov cata &v@pwror literally: 
“not according to man,” not after the fashion of 
man, not man’swork. This applies notimmediate- 
ly to its origin, but to its character, which how- 
ever is especially and primarily conditioned by 
its origin (ver. 12). The sequel shows the 
phrase to be nearly equivalent in sense to 
“scholastic” [schulmdssig ]. 

Ver. 12. For neither did I receive 
it of man, neither was I taught it.— 
“Neither did 1” —any more than the Twelve. 
By the denial of any human origin of his 
gospel he asserts his equal rank with the 
other Apostles. The sentence receives a simple 
exposition when compared with ver. 1, which it 
more closely explains. The first and negative 
part: ‘neither did I receive it from man, neither 
was I taught it,” is an explanation of ‘not of 
men, neither through man,” while the second 





“to visit, to make the acquaintance of.”"—R.] 
the force.of the Greek imperfects. —R.] 


part, ‘but through revelation from Jesus Christ,” 
isan explanation of ‘through Jesus Christ and 
God the Father,” which is afterwards made yet 
more definite (vers. 15, 16).—[Licurroor: The 
idea of the preposition (tap) is sufficiently 
easy include both the dmé and did of ver. 

Through revelation from Jesus Christ. 
—This is commonly explained as merely a 
giving of instruction respecting the contents 
of the gospel, and there is then a difficulty 
as to when Christ gave to Paul this dmo- 
kadAvwpec, discovery. Here ’Iyoov Xpicros 
is taken as gen. subj. =the revelation which 
Jesus Christ gave. Muvyer explains it of reve- 
lations received soon after the event near Da- 
mascus, of which, however, there is no mention 
in the Acts. Others, with reason, refuse to as- 
sume any:such revelations, but explain the ‘ re- 
velation” as identical with the actual appearance 
of Christ on the way to Damascus, through 
which Paul received certainty of that which is 
precisely the essence of the gospel, namely, 
‘«Jesus the Son of God.” They are led to this, 
moreover, by a just instinct, that it is not the 
developed contents of that which Paul taught, 
that is here in question. This explanation, 
therefore,.is quite correct, and Paul’s reference 
here is solely to the fact of that appearance on 
the way. Yet he has in view chiefly, not a re- 
ceiving of instruction thereby, but his call to the 
apostleship itself, for this was a call ‘to preach 
the gospel” (see also ver. 18), and therefore a 
“receiving the gospel.” The expression, that 
he had received the gospel through revelation 
from Jesus Christ, has primarily the simple 
meaning, that through this he had been called and 
appointed to preach, In the phrase ‘through 
revelation,” etc., "Iycot Xpiorov is at all events 
the subjective genitive, for Christ is in any case 
to be regarded as active in the installation of the 
Apostle (ver. 1), and hence in his call to preach. 
‘As the object of this ‘‘revelation’” we are to 
understand not the contents of the gospel, but 
more simply Christ Himself, hence it is—by 
Christ’s revealing Himself to me.—This view is, 
it ig true, in apparent contradiction to the 
“taught” immediately preceding, which seems 
to point to a definitely developed doctrine, but 
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only in apparent contradiction. It is only in 
the negative that he speaks of ‘being taught ;” 
in order to deny most entirely the human calling 
to preach, Paul denies also the * being taught ;”’ 
he did not, he says, first receive in a course of 
school instruction, his equipment, authorization 
and capacity to preach, hence not ina secondary, 
derived manner, as a scholar (of the Apostles). 
Over against this human origin, Paul now sim- 
ply asserts his “revelation from Jesus Christ” 
which need not be complemented by ‘ taught”— 
an expression in itself awkward too—but merely 
by ‘received.”—In what immediately follows it 
is not “through revelation from Jesus Christ,” 
so much as the negative ‘neither was I taught 
it,” that is proven. For in vers. 15, 16, where 
“through revelation” has to be touched, it is 
mentioned properly only as a historical notice, 
in order to wark the transition from the first 
period of his life to the second, hence only in 
the subordinate clause. From this, however, 
the conclusion cannot of course be drawn; “I 
was taught through revelation from Jesus 
Christ;” for this reason first, that then we 
should expect a detailed statement of this posi- 
tive side. But all that was to be said on the posi- 
tive side, had been said already in the short 0?’ aro- 
KaAbpewo Lyoov Xpeorov because herea simple fact 
only was in question; on the other hand the ‘‘re- 
ceived from man” and ‘‘taught” could have taken 
place in many ways and at different times, might 
have been of long continuance; and on this ac- 
count the demonstration was needed that there 
had been no point of time whatever, when such 
instruction from the senior Apostles (whom he 
has in mind throughout in ‘from man’’), could 
have taken place, since at first he has been hostile 
to Christianity, and after his calling had never 
lived in intercourse with the senior Apostles, 
though at the same time he had already preached 
the gospel. And, he proceeds to sayin chap. ii., 
when. afterwards, he was once somewhat longer 
with them, he then appeared as a fully equal 
Apostle, and was so acknowledged; hence there 
could no longer be any talk of his occupying the 
place of a pupil. 

[Since the design of the Apostle in what fol- 
lows is to prove that his doctrine as well as his 
apostleship was God-given, that He was “taught 
of God,” it seems more natural to refer ‘‘revela- 
tion from Jesus Christ,” to instruction as well 
as to calling to the apostleship. WorpsworrTHa 
calls attention to the force of dad, which he 
considers 10 be here ‘‘except” ‘save’—‘ nor 
was I tanght it except by revelation.’”” He was 
Geodidaxrog. And this view is further sustained 
by the omission of the article before the noun, 
which is not rendered definite either by the geni- 
tive following or by the fact that there was but 
one revelation (Paul undoubtedly had many). 
To what instructive revelation does he refer ? 
Undoubtedly to that on the way to Damascus, 
but not to that exclusively. Nor to any partic- 
ular revelation soon after his conversion (Agui- 
nas, Mryer, Exuicott, Atrorp, who suggest 
the sojourn in Arabia, ver. 17, ag the probable 
time); but to the revelation on the way to Da- 
mascus as ‘‘the fundamental and central illumina- 
tion,” ‘followed by special revelation” at differ- 
ent periods of his life. Comp. Acts xxii. 17; 


xxiii 11; 1 Cor. xi. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 1 sq. ; Gal. 
ii. 2. Scwarr. Schmoller’s view on this point 
colors his notes on the entire section.—R. ] 

Ver. 13. For ye heard of my conversa- 
tion in time past, etc.—How far this statement 
is meant to confirm the previous proposition 
(7ép), has just been indicated. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he also emphasizes his former Jewish zeal, 
with particular reference to his Judaistic oppo- 
‘sers. He wishes thereby to call attention to the 
fact that his present anti-Judaistic position does 
not result from any want of acquaintance with 
Judaism, but that, on the contrary, it rests upon 
only too intimate an acquaintance with it. 

‘Tovdaiowdc¢: the word in itself, it is true, 
signifies nothing more than the Jewish religion ;' 
yet Paul, in this connection, evidently throws 
more meaning into it, joining with it the addi- 
tional idea: Jewish zealotism. Only thus isa 
proper meaning given to ‘‘ surpassed in Judaism” 
(ver. 14). This again finds its explanation in 
how that beyond measure I persecuted, etc. 
“‘ He was really engaged in the work of destruc- 
tion, not merely in that of disturbance.” MEYER. 

Ver. 14. In mine own nation. — Liter- 
ally ‘‘race,” the people are regarded as a single 
race, descending from the same ancestor. —My 
ancestral traditions :—not the Pharisaic tradi- 
tions or the Mosaic law, together with those 
traditions, but teachings which the fathers of 
the collective people held (see WirsELER). The 
phrase: ‘the traditions of my fathers,” in itself, 
describes only the doctrinal and ritual definitions 
respecting the Jewish worship which then ob- 
tained, though, of course, resting on the Mosaic 
law as their foundation. But Paul, in calling 
himself a zealot, who surpassed many of his 
contemporaries, has undoubtedly in view chiefly 
his observance of these usages according to the 
peculiarly strict rule of Pharisaism. [Scwarr: 
“The word reapddoorc, ‘tradition,’ which figures 
so prominently in the Roman Catholic contro- 
versy, in the general sense, embraces everything 
which is taught and handed down, either orally 
or in writing, or in both ways, from generation 
to generation; in the particular sense it may be 
used favorably of the divine doctrine, and even 
of Christianity itself, as is the case 1 Cor. xi. 2 
(E. V. ‘ordinances’ instead of ‘traditions’); 
2 Thess. ii.15; iii. 6, or unfavorably of the 
human additions to, and perversions of the re- 
ligion of the Old or New ‘Testament, in which 
case it is generally more clearly defined as the 
traditions ‘of the elders’ or ‘of men,’ as Matt. 
xxv. 2; Mark vii. 3, 5, 8; Col. ii. 8. In our pas- 
sage it means the whole Jewish religion, or mode 
of worship, divine and human; but in the Phari- 
saic sense, as opposed to Christianity.” Liqur- 
root’s paraphrase is excellent; ‘My early edu- 
cation is a proof that I did not receive the gospel 
fromman. I was brought up in a rigid school of 
ritualism, directly opposed to the liberty of the 
gospel. Iwas from age and temper w staunch 
adherent of the principles of that school. Act 
ing upon them, I relentlessly persecuted the 
Christian brotherhood. No human agency, there- 
fore, could have brought about the change. It 
required a direct interposition from God.”—R. 

Vers. 15, 16. But when it pleased God. 





—In the interest of his demonstration of the in- 
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dependence of his apostolate, as respects men, 
he here studiously emphasizes the activity of 
God in conferring it, going back even to the di- 
vine ordination thereto at bis very conception. 
[Licurroor: “Observe how words are accumu- 
lated to tell upon the one point on which he is 
insisting—the sole agency of God as distinct 
from his own efforts.”—R. |—From my moth- 
er’s womb—when he was yet in his mother’s 
womb, he was already set apart as an Apostle. 
[Scnarr: ‘‘Comp. Jerem. i. 6; Isa. xlix.1. The 
decree of redemption is eternal as God’s love and 
omniscience, but its temporal realization begins 
in each individual case with the natural birth, 
and more properly with the gospel call and the 
spiritual birth. He refers, however, here more 
particularly to his call to the apostleship, for 
which he was ‘set apart’ or destined, elected 
and dedicated by a Divine act. Comp. the same 
term, Rom. i. 1; Acts xiii. 2.”—R.]—His calling 
followed afterwards near Damascus. Inthe Acts, 
Christ’s appearance only is mentioned; here 
Paul takes up the event with a more doctrinal 
reference, and hence refers this appearance to 
its first cause, God. This, of course, implies no 
discrepancy with the narrative of the Acts.— 
Although appearances favor sucha view, “called” 
does not denote an earlier act, preceding the 
revelation (ver. 16) which, therefore, refers to 
subsequent revelations (Mryrr). [The aorist 
participle, xaAécac, in this connection, at first 
sight, seems to refer to an act prior to the ‘“‘rey- 
elation,” not, however, necessarily long before. 
It does not mean a ‘‘calling” in the Divine mind, 
as some infer from its connection with ‘‘set 
apart ;”’ but most probably the Divine act which, 
‘““by means of His grace,” resulted immediately 
in his conversion, when the revelation was made. 
Exxicott: ‘‘ The moving cause of the call was the 
Divine pleasure; the mediating cause, the bound- 
less grace of God; the instrument, the heaven- 
sent voice” or revelation; the purpose of the 
setting apart, the call and the revelation alike 
was, ‘that I might preach him among the Gen- 
tiles.” ‘To reveal” depends on ‘ pleased,” not 
on ‘called.”—R. ] 

So then ‘‘reveal” is only the explanation of 
the ‘‘calling ;” more precisely: there is thereby 
indicated what took place at the calling, namely, 
the enlightenment and conviction then effected. 
For this reason also, because the calling comes 
into mention only as respects its result, he speaks 
only of revealing ‘“‘His Son within me.” Ac- 
cordingly Paul, in this passage, indeed, says 
nothing of having had an outward appearance of 
Christ. But, that Paul, in the expression, to 
reveal his Son within me, was thinking of a 
definite, individual fact, which was connected 
with a definite locality, the city or the neighbor- 
hood of the city of Damascus, and not of a purely 
internal event, appears most clearly from what 
follows ver. 17, ‘‘returned again.” <‘‘Had the 
event of his conversion been a purely inward 
one, his recollection of the locality where it oc- 
curred would not, more than twenty years after, 
have still forced itself so strongly into the fore- 
ground that, in describing only the general inner 
result of that revolution, he would have been 
constrained at once to think of Damascus.” 
Parer, Jahrbiicher fiw deutsche Theologie, 1858, 





Hi. 1. Furthermore and principally, the whole 
proof which Paul here brings for his apos- 
tolic parity rests upon the fact that he had 
really and truly had an appearance of the Risen 
One. ‘TI have not been called by men, but just 
‘as truly as the older Apostles, by Christ Himself 
to be an Apostle,” is his fundamental thought: 
how could he be thinking on a mere internal 
event, a vocation by Christ only in spirit? With 
that, instead of his equality, his difference from 
the others would have been established. There- 
fore, if any conclusion is justified, it is this: 
Paul has here in his eye the event related in the 
Acts; presupposing, however, the outward oc- 
currence as well known, he avails himself only 
of that element of it which has pertinence here, 
namely, that he was inwardly enlightened con- 
cerning Christ, that Christ was revealed to his 
inner eye, to faith. Of his conversion in itself, 
Paul does not speak here, or only so far as it 
was a condition of his capacity for the apostle- 
ship, as through it the ‘calling ” to be an Apos- 
tle became.a reality. He dates his calling, 
therefore, from the moment of his conversion. 
Therefore, he continues: that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles.—Him whom God has 
revealed to him as His Son, he was, and is still 
(therefore the present), to declare as such; this 
is the gospel which he received ‘through reve- 
lation from. Jesus Christ” (ver. 12), this «the 
gospel which was preached by me” (ver. 11).— 
"Ev toic é@veccv: among the Gentile nations, 
therefore év,'not the dative. For Paul preached 
not merely to the Gentiles, but among the Gen- 
tile nations, first to the Jews dwelling among 
them, and only then to the heathen themselves. 

Immediately I conferred not with flesh. 
and blood.—Ew@é we, of course, belongs strictly 
not to the negative sentence immediately follow- 
ing, but to the affirmative sentence: ‘went away 
into Arabia,” it does not, however, exclude a 
brief previous activity in Damascus, since the. 
Apostle was.only concerned to prove that he did 
not go oul from Damascus in any other direction. 
than Arabia, and particularly that he did not go 
to Jerusalem.—‘‘I conferred not,” I addressed: 
no communication to flesh and blood, in order to 
receive instruction and direction—‘flesh and. 
blood ;” here merely—one clothed with a mor- 
tal body, therefore in sense equivalent simply to. 
—Man. The conception is thus strongly ex- 
pressed, because Man appears here in antithesis 
with God. 

Ver. 17. Neither went I away to Jerusa- 
lem to them who were apostles before 
me.—This is the only distinction which he con- 
cedes between himself and them.—Into Arabia. 
“This Arabian journey is to be regarded as his 
first essay of foreign labor, and it is, by ed0éwe, 
put in connection with the purpose of the divine: 
revelation, that he should preach the gospel 
among the heathen.”—(Mzyer). Yet I would 
not on this account wholly reject the other con- 
jectures that have been offered as to the purpose 
of this journey, such as seeking protection from 
the Jews, “severing himself from pressure of 
the national spirit,” and partially also, perhaps: 
to prepare himsclf in stillness for his work.— 
This journey into Arabia is not mentioned in the: 
Acts, probably because it was of short duration: 
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and therefore perhaps not known to Luke; it is, 
with most probability, placed in the time of the 
“many days,” Acts ix. 28; the flight from Da- 
mascus must therefore be placed at the end of 
this second visit there. [Two questions arise: 


l. as to the place; 2. the odject of this sojourn. | 


1. Although “the desert region about Damas- 
cus’? may have been the place (since Justin in- 
cludes Damascus in Arabia, and Xenophon ap- 
plies the name to the region beyond the Euphrates, 
Anab, I. 5), yet Paul is always more definite in his 
geographical statements than most ancient au- 
thors, and as in the only other place where 
Arabia is mentioned in the N. T. (Gal. iv. 25), 
it must mean the Sinaitic peninsula, it seems de- 
cidedly preferable to refer it to that locality in 
this case. Besides, as Liautroor well remarks, 
any other view “deprives this visit of a signi- 
ficance which, on a more probable hypothesis, it 
possesses in relation to this crisis of St. Paul’s 
life.” If iv. 25 refers to ‘‘ Hagar” as the Arabic 
name of Sinai, the argument is conclusive, for 
he was not likely to have heard this name any- 
where but on the spot. If it be a mere geogra- 
phical remark, then it is a very indefinite one, 
granting that Paul here uses ‘‘Arabia’”’ with so 
extended a signification. 2. ‘Paul’s object in 
this residence in Arabia, as seems most probable 
from the context, was not to preach the gospel— 
but to enjoy a season of undisturbed preparation 
sfor his high and holy calling. This period, 
therefore, belongs more properly to the history 
of the Apostle’s inward life; and this affords the 
-eimplest explanation of the silence of the book 
of Acts respecting it. It was for him a sort of 
‘substitute for the three years’ personal inter- 
«course with the Lord, enjoyed by the other Apos- 
itles””’ (Scuarr, Apostolic Church, p. 286). This 
view of the odject confirms the opinion that the 
Sinaitic peninsula was the locality. Where Moses 
and Elijah had been before him, Paul went. 
“Thus in the wilderness of Sinai, as on the 
mount of transfiguration, the three dispensations 
met in one;”’ Law, Prophecy and Gospel; Moses, 
Elijah and Paul. Comp. Licurroor, p. 87 sq.; 
Staney, Sinai and Palestine, p. 50.—R. | 

Ver. 18. Then after three years.—To be 
reckoned probably from his calling to the apos- 
tleship; for he means: I did not go up at once 
to Jerusalem, but only three years after. This 
is the first journey of Paul to Jerusalem, Acts 
ix.26.—'lorop joac K.=in order to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Cephas, not: in order to 
obtain instruction from him. The more precise 
expression is therefore designedly chosen.—Fif- 
teen days.—Had it been in itself possible that 
Paul at this time received instruction, still a 
‘course, of instruction strictly so called, a school- 
ing under the senior Apostles would not have 
been possible in’ so short a time. Hence the 
length of his stay is expressly mentioned. [Nor 
does the singling out of Peter prove anything 
more than his prominence among the Twelve; 
Paul puts himself on a par with all the Apostles, 
including Peter.—R.] 

Ver. 19. But other of the apostles I did 
not see.—‘“‘Apostle’’ must be taken in the strict 
sense of the Twelve, since it is precisely his 
parity with these that Paul wishes to make out. 
Therefore James the Lord’s brother is either 





to be reckoned among the Apostles and identified 
with James, the son of Alpheus, and so “brother” 
to be taken in the sense of ‘‘ cousin 3? or “(gave 
(et w#) is to be referred only to “ I did not see” 
==another one of the apostles I did not see, but I 
saw only James. Grammatically the former is 
decidedly the less difficult; but the identifica- 
tion with James, the gon of Alpheus, is attended 
with great difficulties. Comp. WIEsELER in loco. 
Besides this impression is evidently conveyed, 
that Paul by the special addition he appends to 
the name, wishes to distinguish this James from 
the Apostles, not to include him in their number. 
For this reason the second interpretation is to 
be preferred. Although not an Apostle, this 
James could still be mentioned by Paul, as is 
done here, along with the Twelve, because he 
had a standing well-nigh apostolic. Respecting 
the question how the James mentioned chap. ii. 
9, is related to this James, see remarks on that 
passage. ‘The notice that at that time Paul 
only saw Peter and James in Jerusalem, does 
not conflict with the indefinite rov¢ aroardAove, 
Acts ix. 27, but authentically defines it.” Mzyrzr. 

[The interpretation turns upon the much dis- 
cussed question what is meant by ‘‘the brethren 
of the Lord,” for unless this James can be iden- 
tified with James, the son of Alpheus, he is not 
an Apostle. The view of LigHTFooT, ALFORD 
and others that he might be an Apostle, and yet 
not of the Twelve, seems altogether untenable. 
Only one point is undisputed: This James is the 
one who was frequently called by the church 
fathers ‘“‘bishop of Jerusalem,” and also ‘the 
Just.” Whether he were an Apostle, whether 
he wrote the general Epistle, whether referred 
to again in this Epistle, are open questions. 
Without entering into an extended discussion, 
it will suffice to mention the leading views and 
their bearing on this passage, referring the 
reader to special dissertations. There are three 
principal theories. That the brethren of the 
Lord were 1.'the sons of Joseph and Mary; 2. the 
sons of Joseph by a former wife; 3. the cousins 
of our Lord, either the sons of the Virgin’s sister, 
or the sons of Joseph’s brother, etc. 1 and 2 
are the older views; 3 originated with Jerome.— 
On this latter theory alone can we identify 
James, the brother of our Lord, with James, 
the son of Alpheus, for the other theories imply 
that Joseph, not Alpheus, was his father. But this 
theory is with difficulty supported, for not 
only did it originate in an attempt to justify and 
thus enjoin virginity in man as well as woman, 
but it has always been forced to call to its aid 
mere conjectures. Hence, if it be rejected, our 
verse means that Paul saw none other of the 
Apostles, but he did see the Lord’s brother. To 
which view we are in a measure forced also by 
the statement: of John (vii. 5: ‘neither did his 
brethren believe in him’’) after the twelve were 
chosen. Comp. John vi. 67, where “the twelve” 
are spoken of. That his brethren were after. 
wards believers is stated (Acts i. 14, where they 
are mentioned in distinction from the Apostles) ; 
the reason of the so speedy conversion may be 
found in 1 Cor. xv. 7, if “James,” of whom ‘he 
was seen,” be distinguished from “the twelve” 
(ver. 5) and ‘all the Apostles” in the same 
verse. 
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As between 1 and 2, it may be remarked, that 
it seems more natural to consider the brethren of 
our Lord the sons of Mary, were it not for two 
reasons, first, the instinctive repugnance (Jos. 
App. ALEXANDER) to such o view, and secondly, 
the fact that the dying Saviour committed His 
mother to another than these brethren, a strange 
fact, were they her own sons. Still these are 
not insuperable objections. The whole ques- 
tion is an open one, and it was only necessary 
to discuss it here so far as to decide upon the 
meaning of this particular passage. The reader 
is referred to Lanar’s Commentary, Matthew, p- 
256 sq., where Lanaz defends the modified cousin- 
theory, and Scuarr advocates at length the first 
view stated above. Also to Lanau’s Commentary, 
James, p. 98q.; Scuarr, Monograph on James, 
Berlin, 1842; Anrorp, Prolegomena, Epistle of 
James. Comp. the authorities quoted by these 
writers. The best classification and history of 
opinions will be found in Liautroot, Disseriat. 
IL, p. 247 sq., which has been freely used in the 
above remarks. He, however, defends the sec- 
ond theory. As regards this passage, it seems 
on the whole best to consider this James—1. as not 
identical with the son of Alpheus; 2. as not an 
Apostle. Both points are involved in the exegesis 
of the passage, but as ci uf is susceptible of either 
interpretation, these results must be reached on 
other than grammatical grounds. The grounds for 
the above opinions cannot be stated at length, but 
may be found in the more extended discussions. 
—R. 

en ‘Paul’s meeting with Peter 
and James. Peter cordially received him,—< Fif- 
teen days ;’ ample time for Peter to have seen what 
I was, and to have proclaimed me to the world as 
a deceiver, if the Gospel which I preached was 
not consistent with hisown. Therefore they who 
cavil at me involve Peter also in the charge of 
conniving at error and delusion.”” But thus in- 
dicating his respect for Peter and James, “he 
wisely guards himself against any imputations 
on the part of his Judaizing adversaries, that he, 
a new Apostle, was liable to the charge of dispa- 
raging the original Apostles of Christ. And he 
prepares the way for what he is about to say in 
the next chapter concerning his resistance to 
St. Peter.”—R. ] 

Ver. 20. Now the things which I write 
unto you.—Ver. 20 contains a solemn assev- 
eration, which has its ground in the importance 
of the account just given for the Apostle’s pur- 
pose, namely, to prove his own apostolic dignity. 

[Ver. 21. Into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia;—No mention is made of his going into 
Syria in the narrative in the Acts, but he is said 
to have been brought down to Cesarea, and sent 
forth to Tarsus (in Cilicia), where Barnabas 
afterwards went to seek him (Acts ix. 80; xi. 
25). There is no discrepancy. Paul may have 
gone to Antioch on his way to Cilicia, or returned 
that way in his labors before Barnabas came for 
him; or the expression here may be indefinite, 
since ‘Syria and Cilicia’ appears in history al- 
most as a generic geographical term, the more 
important district being mentioned first. Comp. 
Cony. and Howson. I. pp. 104, 105. Lanas’s 
Comm., Acts, p. 182.—R.] 

Ver. 22. And I was unknown,—This re- 


mark also belongs to the proof that he had not 
been a disciple of the Apostles, for had he stood 
in near connection with them, he could not but 
have become known to the churches of Judea.— 
The churches of Judea, i. c., outside of 
Jerusalem. [The phrase which are in Christ 
Jesus, doubtless means “which are incorpo- 
rated with Him who is the head” (Euxicorr), 
yet it is also used to distinguish the bodies of be- 
lievers from other bodies, of Jews, for example. 
ALrorD: ‘By thus showing the spirit with which 
the churches of Judea were actuated toward hin, 
he marks more strongly the contrast hetween 
them and the Galatian Judaizers.’”—R. 

Ver. 23. Is now preaching the faith.— 
ILicrec here also not—=Christian doctrine [it being 
very doubtful, as Exuicorr remarks, whether 
niorec ever hasin the N. T., this more distinctly 
objective sense, 80 frequent in ecclesiastical 
writers. See also the valuable note of LicHtroor, 
p- 152, sq. on the word « faith.”—R.], but= 
Faith; he preached that men should believe, as 
well as, of course, what they should believe. 
Formerly he sought by persecution to hinder men 
from believing in Christ, that is, he was destroy- 
ing it; ¢.¢., Faith. 

Ver, 24. In me.—Paul is not only regarded 
as the occasion of the praise, but as the founda- 
tion on which their faith rested. «With this 
impression which Paul then made upon the con- 
gregations in Judea, the hateful plotting of the 
Judaizers in Galatia against him stood in striking 
contrast. Therefore the added clause.” MEYER. 
[Exuicorr: ‘‘The preposition in such cases as the 
present, points to the object as being, as it were, 
the sphere in which, or the substratum on which 
the action takes place.”—R. ] 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. How Paul was taught. A right understand- 
ing of ver. 12, according to which Paul here de- 
nies only that his calling and preparation to be an 
Apostle (a preacher of the gospel) was through 
men, is by no means inconsistent with assuming, 
as in any case is necessary, that Paul learned the 
historical particulars of the life of Jesus not by 
immediate intuition, but through the testimony 
of men, as indeed the Apostle in other passages 
uuhesitatingly expresses the traditional charac- 
ter of his historical knowledge, as in I Cor. xv. 
1; ix. 14; vii. 10, 25; also xi. 23. Comp. on this 
the instructive article of Part, ‘Paul and 
Jesus.” Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie B. 3, 
H. 1, 1858. ‘The passage in the Galatians,” re- 
marks Paret, ‘‘ becomes, in fact, first fairly in- 
telligible by assuming as above. Just because 
Paul was remitted, in respect to particulars, to 
the testimony of others, could his opposers make 
the attempt to represent his whole knowledge 
and teaching, and ultimately his faith in Jesus 
itself, as something merely derivative, to con- 
struct the whole man, as it were, out of purely 
external Christian influences, human in imme~ 
diate origin, and thereby to depress him in the 
esteem of his churches below:the Apostolic eleva- 
tion, to place him on one level with common 
Christians, and to dispute his right to make valid 
decisions in the domain of doctrine and discipline. 





If his antagonists thus made this one side promi- 
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nent, in a one-sided, unintelligent way, Paul was 
constrained, accordingly, to bring the other side 
forward in the strongest light: to show that it 
was not from men or through any man that he 
from a peisecutor had become an Apostle, but 
through Jesus Christ Himself, whom he had seen 
alive; that his gospel was not a school task got 
by heart, but rested upon a revelation of Jesus.” 
But according to the representation of the course 
of events in our chapter, according to which Paul 
for three years did not come at all, and then 
came only for a very short time, into contact 
with the senior Apostles, we must assume that 
he did not derive even his knowledge of the his- 
torical particulars of the life of Jesus from these, 
but from other Christians; possibly from Ana- 
nias. In view of the attack which his apostolic 
rank suffered, compared with that of the senior 
Apostles, even this circumstance is of moment to 
him, although it was not from the beginning pre- 
cisely the result of design. 

[It will appear from the exegetical notes on 
yer. 12, how labored an effort is required to sup- 
port the view, that Paul does not intend to assert 
here that he had learned his gospel through re- 
velation from Jesus Christ. Of course on any 
theory of inspiration, save that mechanical one, 
which ignores the human element, it will be ad- 
mitted that Paul learned the facts of the lite and 
death. of Christ from human lips; but that must 
be a narrow view of the gospel as Paul preached 
it, which could limit his ‘“‘being taught it” to 
such human statements. ‘Paul does not mean 
here the outward historical information concern- 
ing the life of Christ, but the internal exhibition 
of Christ to his spiritual sense as the Messiah, 
and the only and all-sufficient Saviour of the 
world, and the unfolding of the true import of 
Tlis death and resurrection; in other words the 
spiritual communication of the gospel system of 
saving truth as taught by him in his sermons 
and Epistles” (Scuarr). Itis more in accordance 
both with Paul’s argument here, and with the 
actual phenomena of his history to believe that 
after the revelation on the way to Damascus there 
were ‘subsequent special disclosures of the Spi- 
rit, respecting single points of Christian doctrine 
and practice; for we are to conccive the inspira- 
tion of the Apostles in general as not merely an 
act, done once for all, but a permanent influence 
and state, varying in strength as occasion re- 
quired” (Scuarr). Eriicorr very judiciously 
remarks: ‘“‘On the one hand we may reverently 
presume that all the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel would be fully revealed to St. Paul before 
he commenced preaching; so, on the other, it 
might have been ordaincd, that (in accordance 
with the laws of our spiritual nature) its deeper 
mysteries and profounder harmonies should be 
seen and felt through the practical experiences 
of his apostolical labors.”—R.] 

2. Lhe Revelation from Jesus Christ. Paul has 
been called by the Lord Himself to the apostle- 
ship, as well as the other Apostles, with the sin- 
gle exception that they were called by the Lord 
in His state of humiliation, he by the Lord in 
His state of exaltation; this is the fundamental 
truth, which stands to the Apostle immovably firm, 
and on which he founded the whole proof of his 
apostolic parity. There can therefore be no doubt 


And very naturally. 





that he was conscious of an objective appearance 
of Christ, in the well known occurrence on the 
way to Damascus, and we have in the decision 
with which Paul himself in this doctrinal trea- 
tise, in opposition to hostilely disposed antago- 
nists, asserts this immediateness of his calling 
through Christ, the simplest and surest proof for 
the historical character of the narrative respect- 
ing the conversion of Paul contained in the Acts. 
For, as has been already remarked in the exegesis, 
we are of course not to think of a merely internal 
vocation—a calling in spirit. Such a notion would 
take away from the proof which Paul is setting 
forth its very ground and foundation. It is true 
that in it a spiritual operation, an operation of 
the Spirit of God upon the mind of the Apostle, 
also took place (‘‘to reveal within me”’), but on- 
ly in consequence of the objective outward appear- 
ance of Christ. This itself was, first of all, the de- 
ciding and penetrating power; upon it all turned. 
That Christ had risen and 
was living, became by means of this at once a cer- 
tainty to Paul. This, however, involved almost 
necessarily that total revolution of all his views 
and of the direction of his life, which followed. 
For Paul was a man who even previously stood 
upon the foundation of Israelitish faith, and 
whose faith in the Messiah was in itself steadfast, 
and who had even been misled by this to take his 
hostile position against Jesus and His cause, un- 
der the delusion that the dignity of Messiah was 
claimed for Him presumptuously. So much the 
more overpowering must the impression of the 
actual appearance of Christ, who was thereby 
manifested as risen and exalted to Heaven, have 
been upon him. This was a sudden collapse of 
the system held fast with so much zeal, a sudden 
conviction of the nothingness of that persuasion 
to which he had so energetically clung, and, 
moreover, a conviction through fact, against 
which therefore there was nothing more to object. 
As it would have been almost incomprehensible 
if that effect had not followed, which did follow, 
so on the other hand this effect presupposes the 
definite cause which is related in the Acts, and 
indicated by the Apostle himself in this passage. 
[That the conversion of Paul must necessarily 
follow the actual appearance of Jesus Christ to 
him, is not to be assumed in order to establish 
the fact of such appearance; for as in the nar- 
rative prominence is given to the actual revela- 
tion to Paul, here the stress is laid by the Apostle 
himself on the other fact, the revelation of Christ 
within him; both facts are essential in accounting 
for the conversion of Paul, and for Christianity it- 
self.—R.] That the Apostle in this passage by “re- 
velation from Christ,” ‘to reveal His Son within 
me,” means primarily only the external revelay 
tion at his conversion is, of course, not incon. 
sistent with his having received subsequent rev- 
elations, such as that mentioned in Acts xxii. 17, 
which, however, as an elvac év éxordoet, appears to 
be distinguished from that first fundamental one, 
or such as are alluded to in 2 Cor. xii., and be- 
sides immediately afterwards in this Epistle ii. 2. 
(Comp. 1 Tim. i. 13). 

3. The calling of Paul. The conversion of Paul 
according to his own representation is to be viewed 
essentially as a call to the apostleship. Although 
at the same time his conversion was of course for 
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him personally, of the greatest moment, and un- 
doubtedly the condition of his apostolic activity 
(comp. 1 Tim. i. 14), yet strictly speaking the ap- 
pearance on the way to Damascus had as its end 
the calling to the apostleship as well, and not mere- 
ly his personal conversion to Christianity. Indeed, 
according to the Apostle’s own conception, the 
eighth chapter of Acts would be better entitled: 
The Calling of Paul. In this relation of the 
event to the whole church—inasmuch as it spe- 
cially concerned the calling of an Apostle, that 
which is extraordinary in it, namely, the reve- 
lation of Christ finds its explanation. This event 
appears also as a call to the apostleship accord- 
ing to the representation of the Apostle in Acts 
ix. 15; xxii. 15; xxvi. 17, that is, it was first 
made known to Ananias, but in immediate con- 
nection with the wonderful scene, so that the 
purpose of the latter cannot be mistaken, and 
Paul, before Herod Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 17, 
could speak of the message which was communi- 
cated to him by the mouth of Ananias, as an im- 
mediate message of Jesus to himself. The defi- 
nite direction to preach the gospel among the 
Gentiles, Paul first received, according to Acts 
xxii..21, during his first visit to Jerusalem. Yet 
even the first commission he received, pointed in 
a very distinct manner to the Gentiles, so that 
from the very beginning his call as Apostle of 
the Gentiles, in distinction from the other Apos- 
tles, was firmly established. So far, therefore, 
Paul is not to be reckoned with them, as thir- 
teenth or indeed as twelfth (if the choice of Mat- 
thias be considered a premature one), but he 
stands beside them, in a certain measure over 
against them, with a special calling; only in the 
originality of his apostleship he is not inferior to 
them, but fully their peer. Comp. ii. 7, 9. 
Futhermore, the special purpose of his calling 
stands certainly in a causal connection with the 
manner of the calling. ‘The Paul who through 
so unexpected a mercy of God was brought to 
the knowledge of His Son, was well fitted for the 
preaching of the same among the Gentiles, called 
as they also were out of God’s unlooked for 
mercy” (Rigcur). The very manner of his 
calling, out of pure grace, passing thus a sen- 
tence of condemnation upon the legal position, 
caused him to know that to the Gentiles also, 
who are dvoyo., the way to salvation of grace 
must stand open. Comp. also for 2 and 3, Lanan’s 
Commentary, Acts, p. 165 sq. 

4. Paul set apart by God. Paul cannot regard 
himself otherwise than as destined by God Him- 
self, even in his mother’s womb, for what he now 
is, separated to the peculiar calling of the apos- 
tleship (an analogy, as it were, to the Nazarite’s 
vow, by which the child was dedicated, even from 
the womb, to be a Nazarite). His life up to his 
conversion, Paul then of course regards as stand- 
jing in opposition to this, his divine destination ; 
and therefore a special vocation was necessary. 
This vocation, however, has its root in the elec- 
tions and as this, of course, was an entirely free 
one, founded on no manner of merit (as being en- 
tirely precedent to the whole course of his life), 
the calling, therefore, was a pure act of grace 
(‘‘by his grace”), on account of the opposition in 
which the previous life of Paul stood to his des- 
tined work. In the connection of this particular 





passage Paul contemplates his previous life from 
no other point of view, and certainly therefore 
does not designate himself as one set apart even 
from his mother’s womb, because he thought 
that before his conversion he possessed qualities 
for the sake of which God had called him. It is 
true his natural gifts and his acquirements of 
knowledge served to capacitate him for his voca- 
tion; and it was doubtless providential that even 
before his conversion he was the person that he 
was; and this natural adaptedness itself had its 
root in the divine destination of the man. And 
negatively, beyond question, the legal zeal by 
which Paul was animated, bringing as it did his 
subsequent evangelical position into so much 
more decided contrast with it, was advantageous 
to his apostolic activity, as in general the zeal 
with which Paul acted—at first, it is true, in the 
interest of the law, turned afterwards to the 
good of the gospel. Otherwise, however, his re- 
ligious character, as a blindly legal, Pharisaical 
one, resting on the righteousness of works, stood 
in decided opposition to his destination. “‘He 
has called me,’ says the Apostle. But how? 
For my standing as a Pharisee? For my holy 
and blameless life? For my admirable works? 
No; Itrow! Still less, then, for my blasphemy 
against God, my persecution and madrage. How 
then? Through his pure grace.” Lurazr.— 
[Carvin :—He intends to assert that his calling 
depends on the secret election of God; and that 
he was ordained an Apostle not because by his 
own industry he had fitted himself, but because 
God had counted him worthy to undertake that 
high office, and because, before he was born, he 
had been set apart hy the secret purpose of God. 
The Apostle had most explicitly attributed his 
calling to the free grace of God, when he traced 
its origin to his separation from the womb. But 
he repeats the direct statement (‘by his grace’) 
both to take away all grounds of boasting by his 
commendation of Divine grace, and to testify his 
own gratitude to God.—R.] 

5. Paul's walk in Judaism. ‘‘ His former walk 
Paul calls a walk in Judaism: if it had been a 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of Abraham, it 
would have led him to faith in the gospel. It was, 
therefore, a-walk in the Judaism that was tending 
towards apostasy, that, under pretext of the law, 
would defend itself against the faith in Christ.” 
RircER.—Judaism of course here means the Jew- 
ish religion.in its then form, when the soul of the 
Old Covenant, by which it pointed beyond itself, 
and in general its character of promise, was more 
or less overlooked. Or at least the legal sense in 
which the whole divine revelation was then ap- 
prehended, took away the right understanding 
of this character of promise. Hence the incapa- 
city to understand Him in whom the fulfillment 
came. On this account proficiency in Judaism 
and persecution of the Christian church could 
go hand in hand with each other. 

6. Paul's solemn oaths. The solemn assevera- 
tions which Paul more than once utters (in ver. 
20, Rom. i. 9; ix. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 81), would of 
themselves sufficiently show how little the pas- 
sages, Matt. v. 84 sq., James v. 12 sq., are meant 
to forbid swearing in itself and totally, and how 
unwarranted it is to limit lawful oaths to oaths 
required by the magistrate, while on the other 
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hand we certainly cannot be too strongly warned 
against all lightness in the taking of un oath. It 
must ever, as here, have respect to a weighty mat- 
ter. [Worpswortn from Augustine: “An oath 
which cometh not from the evilof him who swears, 
but from the unbelief of him zo whom he swears, 18 
not against our Lord’s precept : ‘Swear not.’ Our 
Lord commands that as far as in us lies we should 
not swear; which command is broken by those 
who have in their mouths an oath as if it were 
something pleasant in itself. As far as in him 
lies, the Apostle swears not. He does not catch 
at an oath with eagerness, but when he swears 
it is by constraint, through the infirmity or in- 
credulity of those who will not otherwise believe 
what he says.”—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 11. Rizonr:—In the address he has 
omitted the customary appellations: saints, be- 
loved of God, etc. ; after the first rebuke, how- 
ever, he now adds, as the mollifying ointment, 
the name of “brethren.” What we cannot al- 
ways do in unimpaired love, may yet be done at 
times in hope. 

Ver. 12. Lutuer (who emphasizes this so 
expressly in remarking on this passage) :—Hu- 
man teaching, human tradition, though it come 
down from holy fathers and teachers, from the 
holy Church herself, is in itself nothing; for in 
all this there may be error, just because it is 
human. And hence we must not let any one 
scare us by appealing to never so great human 
authorities; over against all this the only con- 
cern is, to abide simply by the Word of God. 

Srener:—Such as should be true, enlightened 
preachers, must have learned the Gospel through 
revelation from Christ; not immediately, to be 
sure, but so that, having been instructed by men, 
Christ’s spirit by means of such instruction hav- 
ing become a power in their hearts, they truly 
have a divine light in their souls, from which 
they then enlighten others. 

The gospel no work of man: 1. as a word of 
doctrine, not sprung from men, nor tanght by 
men, but by Christ Himself (who brought it 
Himself and through whom alone His people have 
it); 2. as a word of comfort, only through Him 
can we commit ourselves to it; 38. as a word of 
power, in which there should be no change, 
from which no departure. 

Ver. 13. Rizgur:—Oh, how often and how 
toilsomely do we gather much that in the right 
light must be counted harm and dung, and cast 
from us.—QuzEsneL:—A man may make his past 
sins known out of pride, but also out of hu- 
mility. Whoever does not boast himself of the 
same, but humbles himself therefor before God, 
and willingly bears the shame of them before 
men, not relying upon himself, makes a good 
confession, but one not needful to be uttered 
before every man, as sometimes it would bring 
more scandal than benefit.—From StrarKe:— 
God is wise, permitting some things to be ac- 
complished even by His enemies, that in His 
time He will direct to His own honor, to which 
before they were quite opposed. Paul studied 
in the law, and in his ancestral institutions, that 
he might thereby the better withstand the Chris- 





tians. This afterwards served -to enable him to 
dispute all the better with the Jews in favor of 
Christianity, as thoroughly understanding their 
side. 

Ver. 14. Burtens. Brste:—Even unconyer- 
ted men may be exceedingly zealous for ances- 
tral traditions, traditional doctrines. — [Yes, 
the might of traditions, because received from 
“my fathers,”—whether from God or no, not 
being taken into the account, — is often in 
proportion to the ignorance of real Christiani- 
ty. How conservative, yet often how contracting 
and how cruel the zeal for ‘‘the traditions of my 
fathers!”’ True in every age.—R.]—Srarxe :-— 
Good intentions do not of themselves make a 
thing good before God. Many a one means well 
in his conduct, and see, he still is doing w sin; 
yes, out of good intentions the most cruel actions 
may sometimes arise. Such sins, however, are 
much less heinous than those which spring from 
real godlessness and malice. 

On vers. 18, 14.—Judaism and the Old Testa- 
ment are different from one another: 1. the 
former closes the sense for Christ; 2. the latter 
opens it.—Persecution of the Church of God 1. 
takes place so easily in false zeal; 2. is so evil, 
therefore, take good heed !—When against others, 
so zealous; when for them, so lukewarm !—Take 
heed: is not thy progress, in reality, w retro- 
gression?—Zeal for ancestral traditions 1. in 
itself good, but 2. no proof of a converted heart. 
—Condemnation of the perverseness of a former 
walk: 1. It must take place within, as a sign of 
a converted heart ; 2. it may also become neces- 
sary before others, yet so that it is always done 
in humility. 

Ver. 15. Wiinr. Summ.:—Behold the Fatherly 
Providence of God, who careth for us and marks 
out the course of our life from our mother’s 
womb. Think not that God hath passed thee 
over, and that thou must care for thyself. Fear 
God and trust Him, for what He has designed for 
us from our mother’s womb will be sure to come, 
and no one shall divert it from us.—BERLENB. 
Bipitz:—As Paul here does, so should we look 
back and behold God from behind, as God says 
to Moses. God gives preintimations, which are 
forgotten. But then men should wake up when 
the work of God is fulfilled, and bethink them- 
selves. His work is nothing uncertain and 
doubtful, although we cannot constrain others to 
believe it. Nevertheless we yet ourselves may 
know well enough how we are to look upon it. 

[BusunsiL:—Every man’s life a plan of God. 
Go to God Himself, and ask for the calling of 
God; for as certainly as He has a place or calling 
for you, He will somehow guide you into it. Do 
you call it success, that you are getting on ina 
plan of your own? There cannot bea greater 
delusion.—R. ] 

Ver. 16. Spzner:—To the rightly profitable 
administration of the preacher’s office, there is 
needful the revelation of God in us, that we 
should have a living knowledge of that which we 
are to declare to others. Without this, the word 
preached retains, to be sure, its power, if it is 
left pure and unadulterated ; but such people can- 
not well leave it pure, or set it forth worthily ; 
they understand not to apply it rightly, and de- 
stroy much of its power with the hearers. — 
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Ber. Biste:—The true work of God is done 
within, albeit He uses all mauner of means there- 
to. The hurt is within; therefore, must the en- 
lightenment also have place within, God must 
come and take away the veil. There needs then 
a heavenly illumination. This is the crown of 
conversions, that the Son becomes right plainly 
known toa man. But there are many veils be- 
tween, and one after another is taken away, till 
one comes at last into the knowledge of God and 
the Son. ; 

Rizger:—The Son of God is still the pith and 
kernel of all revelation to be wished for in the 
heart.—LutuHer:—If the gospel is a revelation 
of the Son of God, as Paul declares, it is then 
certain that it does not accuse poor consciences, 
nor terrify them, but of Christ alone does it 
teach, who is no law nor work, but our righte- 
ousness, wisdom, sanctification, and redemption. 
—The gospel is a divine word, that comes down 
from Heaven, and is revealed by the Holy Ghost, 
yet so that the outward word goes before. For 
even St. Paul himself first heard the outward 
word from Heaven: Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me? Not till then did he have secret and 
hidden, inner revelations.—Among the Gentiles, 
therefore, should be preached no law, but the 
gospel; no Moses, but God’s Son; no righteous- 
ness of works, but the righteousness of faith. This 
is the right preaching, whereto the heathen have 
claim, and which is apt for them. — Starks :— 
Paul was chiefly a teacher of the Gentiles, and 
that of divine purpose. Therefore we act not 
against God’s counsel if we keep especially to 
Paul’s writings (not excluding the other aposto- 
lical books), because in these we find most dis- 
tinctly and most expressly what suits our condi- 
tion, and is needful for us to know.—[Worps- 
worta :—A striking contrast! He who had been 
stricken with blindness as a persecutor, has now 
Christ, the Light of the world, revealed in him 
as a preacher. He who was himself dark, has 
become a light to others, a light revealing to 
them Christ. —R. ] 

On-vers. 15 and 16. The grace of God, as free 
(without any merit of ours) as it is mighty in 
working—it can change the hearts so fully, that 
the man throws himself into the directly opposite 
course. —It ig God, who defines our life’s course: 
therefore, courage!—All depends on this, that 
the Son of God be revealed in us.—The revela- 
tion of Christ in us: 1. wherein it consists; 
2. how it is brought to pass (only through 
God’s grace); 8. whereto it helps. —Christ, 
the marrow 1. of all Christian knowledge, 
3. of all Christian testimony —God_ reveals 
His Son in the hearts of believers, that they 
may preach Him among the Gentiles. The 
former attains its purpose only in the latter ; the 
Jatter has its foundation only in the former.— 
Every Christian, even without o special call to 
the ministry, is yet called to preach Christ 
among the heathen, that is he is called to a 
steady testimony in deed (and more or less also 
in word), against all heathen living, to call men 
back from dead idols to serve the living God. 

Ver. 16. Luruer:—Herein the Apostle did 
right. For it would, indeed, have been a godless 
thing, if he would have had the divine revelation 
strengthened by man’s counsel, like one who 





doubted thereon. —Starxez, after the Berlenb. 
Bible: —Yet the meaning is not, that we may not 
hear other people’s opinion, yet we are not to 
give it the pra, the upper hand, where God has 
given His testimony. If the will of God is plain, 
and if the matter is plain in God’s word, there 
is no need to ask other men for counsel. But if 
the will of God is yet doubtful, we may well ask 
good friends for advice; only these advisers must 
be such as possess the fear of God and wisdom. 
—Ruinaun:—Now, as then, the surest course for 
every one who will find the way of life is, to 
look alone upon God’s commandment, to make 
the testimonies of the Lord his counsellors, and 
to hasten thereunto. Without this faithfulness 
in that which is hidden, the best advice of an- 
other may become a temptation and a snare. — 
Hepineer :—Much doubting and long consider- 
ing spoils matters. The good will, which God 
creates, goes to work and does not stand hesitat- 
ing long. 

Divine guidance and human counsel in their 
right relation to each other. 

Ver. 17 sq. RiEcGER:—God foresaw all that 
would afterwards be brought against Paul, there- 
fore He so ordered his ways that men could not 
say: he received his authority from the chief 
Apostles at Jerusalem; nor yet on the other 
side: he does not presume to go to Jerusalem ; 
he joins himself with no one. God’s good Spirit 
always brings us out into a plain way. 

Even the apparently slight, accidental circum- 
stances of our lives stand under God's direction; 
if we know it not at the time, yet afterwards we 
do. i 

[Ver. 18. Burxrirr: — Ministers ought to 
maintain correspondency and familiarity with 
each other, in token of their harmony. But 
though this visit was in the most delightful and 
desirable, yea most profitable company, yet it 
was but for fifteen days. After the short time 
spent in visiting, we must return to our business, 
and mind, above all things, our ministerial 
charge.—R. ] 

Ver. 20. Stanxu:—God is a witness of the 
truth, and a righteous judge of all lies. Can 
you in all that you say, call on God as the wit- 
ness of its truth? In all cases this ought to 
be possible, although it is seldom needful or 
proper. Ver. 21. It is excellent, when any 
one, having left hig country and his friends, a 
wicked man, returns back to them again a true 
child of God. Universities should especially 
serve this purpose, that those who went to them 
unconverted youths, should return home con- 
verted ones. Ver. 28. Itisof God’s grace, when 
from a persecutor and misleader a man becomes 
a true teacher and confessor. QO wonder! Is 
not that ag much as if a dead man were raised 
to life? And it serves to the praise of the Divine 
compassion, that the Lord does not destroy His 
enemies, but wins them over and converts them 
to his service. —RizcEr :—The glory redounding 
to God from his conversion has wiped out much 
of the harm of his former course. 


When Jesus, here and there again, 
His time of grace declares, 

That mercy count as thine own gain, 
Which others find as theirs. 
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i ‘ i ded the Gospel 

2. In a subsequent conference in the mother church, he had most definitely guar ! 
liberty pes against the demands of false brethren; while the Apostles had ee oes 
vinced of his divine mission to preach to the Gentiles, and hence in an en get ile 
peaceful agreement a division of the field of labor had been decided upon, an a e oe 4 
world committed to him, without any obligation (respecting doctrine) to the mother church. 


(Cuap. ii. 1-10.) 


Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took 
Titus with me also [also with me]. And I went up by revelation, and communi- 
cated unto [or laid before] them that [the] gospel which I preach among the Gen- 
tiles, but privately to them which were [are] of reputation, lest by any means [per- 
chance]! I should run [be running]? or had [have]’ run, in vain. But neither [not 
even] Titus, who was with me, being [though he was] a Greek, was compelled to be 
circumcised: And that because of [the] false brethren unawares [insidiously}° 
brought in, who came in privily [crept in] to spy out our liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage:* To whom we gave place by 
subjection [by the submission, .e, required of us]’ no, not [not even]’ for an hour; 
that the truth of the gospel might continue with you. But of those who seemed to be 
somewhat, [who are of reputation—]° whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me: God accepteth no man’s person: for they who seemed to be somewhat in conference 
added nothing to me: [—to me those who are of reputation imparted’ nothing]: 

7 But contrariwise, when they saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision was commit- 

ted unto me [that I'am entrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision],” as the gos- 

8 pel of the circumcision was unto Peter [as Peter with that of the circumcision]: (For 

he that wrought effectually [omit effectually] in [for] Peter to [toward] the apostle- 

ship of the circumcision, the same [omit the same] was mighty in me (wrought for 

9 me also] toward the Gentiles;) And when James, Cephas,” and John, who seemed to 

be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they [and became aware of the 

grace that was given unto me, James and Cephas and John, who were esteemed as pil- 

lars, |'* gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we should go" unto 

10 the heathen [Gentiles], and they unto the circumcision. Only they would that we 

should remember the poor; the same which [which very thing]'*I also was for- 
ward to do. 
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1Ver. ac myimws. See EXEGETICAL NoTES.—R.] 
2 Ver. 2.—[This form of the English present undoubtedly gives the better meaning. So Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—R.] 
; 8 i 2—[“ Have” must take the place of “had” tor grammatical reasons, “should” being an auxiliary here 
also.—R, 
3 F ve ; oe 5. Y. is literally correct, but does not bring out the reason for his being circumcised, here im- 
plied._R. 

5 Ver. 4.—[Ilapetoaxrovus, only here in N.T. It means “ insidious,” “those foisted in” (Alford, Schaff). It 
must be rendered adverbially in English.—R.] 

6 Ver. 4.—[The reading of the Rec. caradovAdowvrat is generally regarded as a correction, since the subjunctive usually 
follows iva. Nhe future ckatadovAscovger is found in N. A. B.C. D. E., and adopted by modern editors.—R.] 

er. 5.—[T 7 vmotayy, a particular submission, that demanded of us.—R. 

7 Ver. 5.—Ois ovb6¢ is to be retained with Lachmann, Tischendorf, ete. {For this reading there is an immense pre- 
ponderance of external authority; &. A.B. 0. F. K. Ll. Modern editors all retain it—the omission is easily accounted for. 
See the extended crit ical note of Lightfoot on this passage, p. 120 sq.—R.] 

8 Ver.6—[(Tav doxovvruy eivai tu The idea of “ seeming to be somewhat,” must give place to that of 
“being deemed somewhat.” So Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, and most commentators, and H. V. ver.2. The very strong 
anacoluthon is rendered More easy by putting émoiod... AawBaver, “whatsoever... person” in a parenthesis, and 
placing “ to me” in the bexinuing of tha resumptive clause, as indeed is done in the Greck, éwoi standing first.—R.] 

9 Ver. 6.—[Tlposave@evro, Hllicott, “ communicated ;” Alford, “ imparted ;” Schaff, “gave no new instruction.” 
See Exec, Nores.—R. | : 

1 Ver, 7—[The sts ucture 1s altered from the original in the E. V., “I and“ Peter” are the proper subjects of the 
respective clauses. Am entrusted with ” is a better rendering of rewioTeupmat, the perfect of permanent state.—R.] 

11 Ver. 8.—| Evepyéw takes év after it, when the meaning is “wrought in;” here it is the simple dative. The E. V. 
renders the same verb differently in this verse. Literally: “energized,” “ gave strength to.”’"—R.]} 

. Re rc ae Ea ea aoe of woo hathats have Ilérpos kai "Iéxwos. An inversion to preserve the precedenco 
. yer. AKWHOS Kai ¥ i 
at internal ae alas ectevach glee nas is supported by &. B,C. K. L. and adopted by modern editors generally, 
Ver. 9.—[The order of the E. V. is an inversion of the original. The true order, given above, is found in Wickliffe’ 
Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, Bishop’s and Rhemish, with a slight variation from the above’ Saaine: The participle yy ee aah 
is co-ordinate with i Sovres (ver. 7). The whole passage should read thus: “ When they saw that I am entrusted with 
the gospel of the uncircumcision, as Peter with that of the circumcision: (For he that wrought for Peter toward the 
apostleship of the circumcisiou, wrought for me also toward the Gentiles ;) and became aware of the grace that waa given 
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unto me, James and Cephas and John, 
ship.”’—R.] 

14 Ver. 9.—[Ellicott supplies here “should be apostles,” 
Schaff; “that we should preach the gospel for.”—R}. 

16 Ver.10.[°O avri 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Then fourteen years after. —Is 
this to be reckoned from the calling of the Apos- 
tle, or from his first journey to Jerusalem (chap. 
i.18)? At first view we might incline to the 
latter opinion. But the period of time mentioned 
chap. i. 18, is unquestionably to be reckoned 
from the calling, not from the return to Damas- 
cus; itis natural, therefore, to do the same here. 
His calling is the deciding point of time, and 
Paul wishes to show what he was dving from 
that time on, how his apostolical activity has its 
root in the revelation of Christ then given, and 
not in human instruction. Besides, if it is ac- 
knowledged that Paul here does not mean to 
enumerate his journeys to Jerusalem in an unin- 
terrupted series, but that the journey to the 
apostolic council is here meant, there is no pur- 
pose served in giving the interval between the 
two journeys; but it might well be of importance 
to make known how many years he had already 
spent in his apostolical office. It would be im- 
portant to know that, having received it at his 
calling, he had already been long in the exercise 
of it, when the other Apostles expressed their 
concurrence with his doctrine. Comp. also EL- 
wert, Programm ou Galat. ii. 1-10. The dif- 
ficult question, which of the Apostle’s journeys 
to Jerusalem, mentioned in the Acts, is here 
meant, is too extended to be treated in our pre- 
sent space. Besides, it is of more essential im- 
portance for the Acts than for our Epistle. For 
no one doubts the historical character of the 
journey mentioned in the Epistle. The result 
of my investigation is that it was no other than 
the journey to the apostolic council, that it is 
not that mentioned Acts xi. 80—since he is not 
giving an unbroken enumeration—nor that men- 
tioned Acts xviii. 21 (against WreseLer), 

[Although this question occupies so large a 
space in most commentaries on this Epistle, the 
view given above has been so ably defended lat- 
terly, and is now so well established, that a 
synopsis of the argument and a reference to more 
extended discussions will be sufficient. The 
point from which Paul reckons, is his conversion, 
“being a purely subjective epoch” (Exuicorr). 
Scuarr ‘thus states the case: ‘‘ The Acts mention 
five journeys after his conversion, viz.- 1. ix. 23 
(comp. Gul. i. 18), the journey of the year 40, 
three years after his conversion. 2. xi. 80; xii. 
25, the journey during the famine year in 44, 
8. xv. 2, the journey to the apostolic council in 
60 or 51. 4. xviii. 22, the journey in 54. 6. 
xxi. 15 (comp. Rom. xv. 25 sq.), the last visit, 
on which he was made a prisoner and sent to 
Caesarea, in 58. 

“Of'these journeys the first, of course, can- 
not be meant on account of Gal. i. 18. The 
second is excluded by the chronological date in 
ii, 1. For as it took place during the famine of 
Palestine and in the year in which Herod died, 


| TovTo, is stronger th. 1 “the same which.” 
literally: “ Which was the very thing that I alsu wos auxivus to do.” —R. 





who were esteemed as pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellow 


which is objectionable on historical and dogmatical grounds. 


“Which yery thing” (Ellicott). Alford mora 


A.D. 44, it would put the conversion of 
back to the year 40, which is much i 7 
Some proposed to read four instead of fourteen 
but without any critical authority whatever. 
There is no necessity why Paul should have 
mentioned this second journey, since it was un- 
dertaken simply for the transmission of a collec- 
tion of the Christians at Antioch for the relicf 
of the brethren in Judea, and not for the purpose 
of conferring with the Apostles on maiters of 
dispute. In all probability he saw none of them 
on that occasion, since in that year a persecution 
raged in which James the elder suffered martyr- 
dom, and Peter was imprisoned. The fifth jour- 
ney cannot be meant, as it took place after the 
composition of the Epistle to the Galatians and 
after the dispersion of the Apostles, Nor can 
we think of the fourth, which was very short 
and transient (Acts xviii. 21, 22), leaving no 
time for such important transactions as are here 
alluded to; nor was Barnabas with him on that 
occasion, having separated from Paul some time 
before (Acts xy. 39). 

‘‘We must therefore identify our journey with 
the third one mentioned in the 15th chapter of 
Acts. For this took place in 50 or 51, 7. e., four- 
teen years after his conversion (87), and wag 
occasioned by the important controversy on the 
authority of the law of Moses and the exact re- 
lation of the Gentile converts to the Christian 
church (Acts xv. 2). This visit Paul could not 
possibly pass over, as it was of the greatest mo- 
ment to his argument. Itis true our passage 
differs somewhat from the account given by the 
Acts. But the difference is not irreconcilable. 
Luke, in keeping with the documentary character 
of hig historical narrative, gives us only the 
public transactions of the council at Jerusalem; 
Paul shortly alludes to his personal conference 
and agreement with the Apostles (ver. 2); both 
together give us a complete history of that re- 
markable convention, the first Synod in Chris- 
tendom, for the settlement of the first doctrinal 
and practical controversy which agitated the 
Church.”’ (Scuarr, Comm. in loco.) Seealso his 
Apostolic Church, p. 245 sq.; Conyz. and How- 
son, Vol. I., p. 227 sq.; Murer and Worps- 
wortu, in loco; AtForD, Vol. II., Proleg., p. 26; 
and the valuable note of Liaurroor, p. 122 sq. 
The authorities in support of this view might be 
multiplied.—R. ] 

Ver. 2. And I went up by revelation,— 
Not without design, doubtless, does he bring into 
view the fact that he went up kata admokd- 
Avwpev, and so was again deemed worthy of a 
special revelation from God. He will also re- 
move every thought of his having been, as it 
were, obliged to present himself before the Apos- 
tles, of their having summoned him before them. 
Laid before them the gospel—that which I 
preach among the Gentiles, namely, that they 
are justified by faith. —‘‘Them,” probably the 
whole church of Jerusalem. —But privately 
to them which are of reputation.—Besides 
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having addressed the Christians in Jerusalem 
generally, he appears to have held separate con- 
ferences with those “of reputation.” Wieseler’s 
distinction, however, is quite arbitrary; making 
vers. 3-5 contain the account of his general 
agreement with the whole church of Jerusa- 
lem, and vers. 6-10 the first account of 
the separate conferences with the Apostles. 
[Atrorp thinks there was but one confer- 
ence, making kar’ idiav dé limit airoi¢; ‘when I 
say ‘to them,’ I mean privately to those,” ete., but 
the view given above (that of Meyer, Exricorr, 
Liaxrroot) is preferable. The general confer- 
ence is described Acts xv.; ‘‘they declared what 
things God had done with them,” (Acts. xv. 4) 
may refer to these private conferences which pro- 
bably preceded. The emphasis here is undoubt- 
edly on the private consultations, the result of 
the public council being already known to the 
Galatians.—R.] The judgment of “them” [the 
whole body] is thrown in the background, and 
he only speaks of ‘those in reputation,” just 
mentioned; for the fact that he had received 
their acquiescence is what he is opposing to the 
false teachers. Hence we must regard what is 
stated in ver. 8, as their judgment also. — 
Aokouvrec, xstimati, principal'persons. Men of 
authority ; in fact, doubtless, the senior Apostles ; 
especially the three who are named afterwards 
in ver. 9. Hecalls them not “Apostles,” but 
Ooxotvrec, ‘*men of repute” because it is as au- 
thorities, as those who stood inrepute inthe Je- 
rusalem church first, but also in the Christian 
church generally, nay more, were decisive au- 
thorities, that they come into consideration. 
For precisely this is of moment to him, to be 
able to say to the Galatians that he has been ac- 
knowledged by these as an equally authorized 
Apostle. Of course doxovvte¢ does not in the 
least imply a disparagement of the Apostles 
themselves, for it is the church that accords to 
them this consideration;—the expression con- 
veysa censure upon this estimation in the church 
only so far as it might imply a failure to recog- 
nize his own apostolic dignity. The censures 
therefore, touched especially this estimation in 
the sense in which the Apostles were doxpvvrec for 
the Galatian false teachers, and in Which these 
turned it to their own account. The censure of 
this false preference is given prominence in ver. 
6, by the addditional phrase ‘*whatsoever they 
were,” Paul cannot intend to dispute in the least 
that in the right sense the senior Apostles were 
doxotvrec for the Christians. [The force of Paul’s 
expression is weakened hy rendering ‘‘were of re- 
putation,”’ since when he writes, they “are” of re- 
putation, hence thus brought into the argument 
(LigutFoor).—It must be noted also that Paul 
throughout does not use the word “Apostle.” 
Whether they were Apostles or no, is not 
evident from anything in the passage, except the 
mention of James and Cephas and John (ver. 9), 
and whether that James was either an Apostle 
or one of the twelve is an open question. With- 
out discussing the point here, it may be suggested 
that one reason for not calling them “ Apos- 
tles,” was that one of the three “(who seemed 
to be pillars,” and ‘‘of repute” was not an Apos- 
tle, but James the Just, the head of the church 
at Jerusalem. This will not only explain the 





omission of the title, but meet subsequent diffi. 
culties.—R. ] F 
Lest perchance I should be running 
or have run in vain.—The sense remains es- 
sentially the same, whether we take LAT WC AS & 
final particle, or—-whether perchance. After the 
thorough exposition of WiIkSELER, however, the 
latter is to be preferred. (So also Murer in 4th 
ed.) Of course, however, he does not mean to 
say that he himself was doubtful about it. This 
would have been in conflict with the whole pur- 
pose of his detailed account, and would have 
represented him as dependent on the Senior 
Apostles. He wished only, on account of the 
antagonists of his teaching, to obtain from the 
Apostles, on whose authority these supported 
themselves, a confirmation of this teaching, in 
order to cut offevery pretext from his opponents, 
«Run in vain”’=labor to no purpose, operam per- 
dere. This would have been the case, if Paul had 
actually proclaimed a false doctrine, with which 
the senior Apostles could not agree. The out- 
ward success of his preaching is not primarily in 
view, though we may conclude from ver. 7, 8, 9, 
that he spoke of this also. Others take p#mwc as 
a final particle, and interpret as follows: in or- 
der not to appear as one who was running or had 
run, in vain, as might have been the case, if I had 
not submitted my gospel to examination, had its 
harmony with Apostles established; but the idea 
of “appearing” is extraneous to the passage. 
[For a clear discussion of the grammatical and 
exegetical difficulties of this clause, see ExzicoTt, 
in loco. Whatever view be adopted, we must not 
concede that Paul had any doubt about. his Gos- 
pel. The conditional yarwc is probably used to 
indicate respect for those in reputation at Jeru- 
salem. Thedoubt could only concern the opinion 
of others, which by being opposed, might render 
his labors in-vain.—R.] In what follows he says 
that he received the desired acquiescence on the 
part of the Apostles. He does not however at 
once declare this, but mentions a special circum- 
stance, which implies it in a striking manner. 
Vers. 3. But not even Titus.—The sense 
is clear; ovdé points to a thought to be sup- 
plied. “I laid frankly before them, how I 
preach among the Gentiles; not concealing that 
Ido not at all hold them to the keeping of the 
law, to the receiving of circumcision—and now, 
according to the representation of the false 
teachers, it was to be expected that they would 
appear in opposition to me; but (dAAd) so far 
was this from being the case, so far from de- 
claring this doctrine false [or, connecting it 
with the last clause, so far from my having run 
in vain—R.], not even with respect to Titus, a 
born Gentile, who had come to Jerusalem, to the 
very mother of the Jewish Christian churches 
with me, was the demand made that he should 
be circumcised, though it might readily have 
been, when Jewish prejudice was so greatly of- 
fended by his uncircumcision.” Still less did 
they censure the doctrine of Paul, or demand of 
him that he should preach the necessity of cir- 
cumcision among the Gentile Christians as a 
body. The case has been thoroughly per- 
plexed by bringing in, in direct contradiction 
to what the words say, the thought, that the 
Apostles had wished, or even demanded, the cir 
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cumcision of Titus; but that Paul and Titus had 
set themselves against their desire. ELwerr 
justly remarks, Programm, p. 10: Quid enim 
ineplius dict potest quam illud: tantum abfuit, ut 
apostoli causam meam improbarent, ut ne Titus 
quidem illis contraria petentibus obsequeretur ? [The 
word #vayxdéoOy seems to imply that there was a 
demand made for the circumcision of Titus, not 
by the Apostles, but by the false brethren (ver. 
4). Had the idea been merely, that the cir- 
cumcision was not even demanded, so strong a 
word. would not have been used. There is some 
force. in the suggestion of Liaarroor, that the 
Apostles recommended Paul to yield as w chari- 
table concession, but convinced at length that 
he was right, they gave him their support. Still 
we have not sufficient knowledge of the circum- 
stances to decide whether Paul cites this as an 
evidence of the Apostles’ agreement with him or 
of his firmness—in all probability it is both. Not 
even Titus, of whom as a Grevk the false breth- 
ren made the demand, was required to submit— 
or whom as a Greek I would not allow to be cir- 
cumcised, since this would have been a giving up 
ofthe whole matter. The preceding context sug- 
gests the former, the subsequent context the lat- 
ter side of the occurrence. On the reasons for the 
non-circumcision of Titus, and the circumcision of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 2), see pocrRINAL NoTES.—R. | 

Ver. 4. And that because of the false 
brethren.—What is to be supplied with “be- 
cause of the false brethren?” After an examina- 
tion of all the views presented, it appears to me 
that we can only say: we donot and cannot know, 
since Paul has broken off the sentence, and all at- 
tempts to fill it out are hazardous, from the dan- 
ger of introducing foreign matter. The mention 
of the pevdddeApoe is very intelligible. He has 
already indicated the concurrence of the Apostles 
by reference to the striking case of Titus, or at 
least, negatively, that they did not oppose him. 
But before he says anything definite, positive, re- 
specting this concurrence (ver. 6 sq), he men- 
tions his opposers, who did not concur, who at- 
tacked him and his teaching, and had also espe- 
cially occasioned his journey to Jerusalem. The 
mention of the false brethren, however, stirs his 
displeasure, so that he does not complete the 
thought begun, but first by a brief and fit phrase, 
describes hisoppesers, and then falling out of the 
construction, continues with oc, and expresses 
the thought, which probably he had in mind in 
mentioning the ‘false brethren,” namely, that he 
had not in the least yielded tothem. In what he 
did not yield, is not expressed; probably to their 
demands, in general, respecting the obligation of 
the Gentile Christians to keep the law. Not till 
he has first established this negative result does 
he revert to the action of the doxoivrec, and he 
now relates the positive acknowledgment, which 
he had from them.—If we seek a complement to 
dé, three suggest themselves. (1), avédyv— 
(Ewatp, substantially). According to this, as 
he cannot pass over the remoter cause of his 
journey, namely, the intrigues of the Pharisees, 
the same party that had now of late again perse- 
cuted him so bitterly, he begins in ver. 4, 
anew, asit were, the account of this journey. 
—Ordinarily, however, the complement is sought 
in the foregoing sentence, because the somewhat 





abrupt character of this was rather perplexing, 
and its contents appeared to require the statement 
of areason. This view took dé usually as epex- 
egetical, and therefore supplied (2) ob« qvay- 
«do0n, which, in fact, strongly commends itself; 
simply, however, in the sense: Now, this took 
placo on account of the “false brethren,” that is, 
it was even on account of these, that the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem, particularly the Apostles, did 
not urge it upon him, lest, by yielding to them, 
the opinion that circumcision was necessary, 
should receive sanction. This contains the im- 
plied thought, that in itself they would not un- 
willingly have seen him circumcised, but that 
now, for the sake of principle, they did not press 
it. But this makes it necessary, first to ascribe 
to the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem a way of 
thinking, which is not ascribed to them in this 
chapter, but expressly limited to individuals, 
‘false brethren,” in order afterwards to find it 
impossible that they should have abstained from 
all demands for circumcising Titus, on account of 
these ‘false brethren.’ Whether the ‘false 
brethren’? demanded particularly the circum- 
cision of Titus, is not said. On the other hand, 
if we complete the sentence thus, the sense is 
inadmissible, that Paul, precisely on account of 
the false brethren, opposed himself to a demand 
to have Titus circumcised, from whomever it pro- 
ceeded. This alters the plain meaning of ver. 3; 
qvaykdoty receives the sense: the constraint, 
which it was attempted to exercise, was frus~ 
trated; and especially ovdé, and the implied 
thought to which it points, is quite neglected. 
Then we should have this absurdity: ‘so far 
were they from disapproving my teaching, that 
I or Titus did not even yield when his circumci- 
sion was demanded.” If this demand is referred 
to the Apostles, the thought iscompletely inverted 
(see above), but even if it is referred only to 
the ‘‘false brethren,” it is none the less impossi- 
ble. And the case remains the same, if, instead 
of “‘he was not compelled,” we supply ‘he was 
not circumcised,” still explaining it, ‘J or we, on 
account of the false brethren, did not consent, 
when it was desired.” Finally, (8) ‘‘He was 
circumcised,” is supplied (dé therefore being 
taken adversatively), and in its turn defended by 
Etwert, Programm, with much acuteness. And,| 
in fact, if we must fill out the sentence, I should 
be most disposed to declare for this. It espe- 
cially commends itself by the light which it 
throws both upon ver. 3 and uponver. 11. For, 
beyond question, it remains somewhat enigmati- 
cal, why he instances so particularly this one 
fact of refusing to circumcise Titus, hastening to 
it even before he has spoken, on the positive side, 
of the reception of his preaching in Jerusalem. 
The reproach (ver. 11) then remains not altogeth- 
er intelligible. On the other hand, all is easily 
explained, if we assume that Titus was then cir- 
cumeised. That is, many founded upon this the 
allegation that he commended circumcision. But 
especially was this circumstance urged, in order 
to deduce therefrom, that his teaching had been 
disapproved: by the Apostles, and that he had 
yielded to these. ‘Therefore, he declares at once: 
It is not even true, as is commonly related, that 
Titus was constrained to receive circumcision. 
Titus was circumcised, not upon a requisition of 
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the Apostles, but voluntarily by me, solely on 
account of the false brethren insidiously brought 
in, that they might not, making a handle of his 
being uncircumcised, prepossess the Christians in 
Jerusalem against me, and dispose them to a 
resolution unfavorable for the Gentile Christians. 
‘© Quare eandem, quam semper et in omnibus nor- 
mam secutus, ne quid detrimenti capiat res Christiana, 
suse libertatis minime tenax tllorum se voluntati sub- 
mitiit, imbecillioribus servit. Neutiquam fratrum 
wreptitiorum habita ratione hoe fecit, sed eos respi- 
ciens, guos, guum fidei infirma ae judicii parum 
subacti essent, wllorum insectationibus objectos videret. 
Circumeisione Titi permissa insidias hominum malig- 
norum evitavit, animos imbecilliorum sibi conciliavit 
apostolus.” Euwert,p.13. This interpretation 
is only apparently in conflict with ver. 5. Nay, 
Etwert remarks that only so does rf tnoray7 find 
its true explunation; for that only the following 
translation is natural: to whom not even for 
an hour did we yield by the submission: ‘0d- 
seguium se prestitisse Paulus profitetur, sed non ita 
prestitisse, ut illis se vietum daret vel de jure suo 
aliquid cederet.” For he provided that the truth 
of the Gospel should remain with the Gentile 
Christians. Of course, he could not yield to the 
circumstances of the time, without, at the same 
time, giving a testimony to the evangelical truth, 
whereby this was maintained in its integrity. 
This explanation of 77 dzoray7, however, awakens 
some misgiving; could Paul well admit a “é7o- 
tay#” towards the pevdddeAgoe? Is not this ex- 
pression too strong? Weare tempted, thercfore, 
even admitting this explanation of dud, efc., to 
join 77 brorayy to the negation, making Paul say 
that an cixecv ry drorayy nevertheless did not take 
place, even if their behavior occasioned him to 
have Titus circumcised, 

[As Licarroor well remarks: ‘The counsels 
of the Apostles of the circumcision are the hidden 
rock on which the grammar of the sentence ig 
wrecked,” but because the grammar is wreeked 
on this hidden rock, it is not necessary to wreck 
Paul’s facts and arguments and even principles, 
on « rock so easily avoided as the theory of 
Etwert advanced above. In fact, as Meverre- 
marks, such conduct ‘would have been unprin- 
cipled and wrong.” That is an all-sufficient ob- 
jection. As regards what should be supplied, it 
is most naturally taken from the preceding verse, 
to which our verse then refers, dé being explica- 
tive. Whether ‘he was not compelled,” or “he 
was not circumcised,” is open to discussion. 
The first implies that «those of reputation” did 
not compel it on this account; the other, that the 
thing was not done, either because Paul would 
not thus surrender a principle, or “those of 
reputation” thought it were best not to do it. 
As this latter does not imply any definite counsel 
of the other Apostles—the very point about 
which there is greatest doubt—it is on the whole 
safer to adopt it.—R.] 

Yevdddergor (also 2 Cor. xi. 26 
wevdardarora, wpevdorpodhrat, 
brethren, fellow-Christians, who bear this name 
unworthily; specifically, because they, on ac- 
count of their Judaizing opinions, especially 
on the necessity of circumcision for Christians, 
are properly still Jews. So Wrusuier. Yet 
this in itself hardly suffices to explain the strong 


), comp. 
are in general, 


evdo (and especially the mapeloaxrot and TAapelo 
can but as ae add to it their behavic 
towards the other Christians, the utterly un 
brotherly hateful opposition (not shrinking 10 
deed from intrigues and slanders), which the; 
maintained against the freer evangelical views 
The complete definition of ‘false brethren i 
given in ‘spy out,” “bring us into bondage; 
they do not yet stand in the freedom which ther 
is in Christ; nay, more they wish to depriw 
others also of it; nay, more, they exercise a sys: 
tem of espionage against these. The false teach. 
ers in Galatia were essentially such people, per. 
haps they were emissaries of those in Jerusalem: 
and on this account it is with special purpose 
that their conduct in Jerusalem, and their dis- 
comfiture, are mentioned. But the Galatiar 
teachers themselves are not meant here; this 
would be entirely foreign to the context.—A 
more particular notice respecting these people is 
given Acts xv. 5, whatever judgment may be 
held of the general relation of the present chap- 
ter to Acts xv. They were, according to this, 
persons of the sect of the Pharisees, who, it is 
true, had come to believe on Jesus, that He was 
the Christ, but had not given up their Nomism 
and Ergism, and, therefore, doubtless were so 
much the more hostile to their former fellow- 
Pharisee, Paul, on account of his present position, 
so sharply anti-Pharisaic. Holding fast, as they 
thus did, essentially, to their Pharisaism, it iseasy 
to understand that their beliefin Christ had as yet 
produced in them few effects of moral transfor- 
mation. The article describes the persons as the 
Pharisaical Christians, historically known to the 
readers; either the particular individuals were 
known, or, at all events, this sort of people, since 
the Galatian false teachers were of the same class. 

{Insidiously brought in.— Licurroor:— 
‘‘The metaphor is that of spies or traitors intro- 
ducing themselves by stealth into the enemy’s 
camp. Thecamp isthe Christian Church. Pha- 
risees at heart, these traitors assume the name and 
garb of believers.” He thus paraphrases: «The 
agitators, who headed the movement, wereno true 
brethren, no loyal soldiers of Christ. They were 
spies, who had made their way into the camp of 
the gospel under false colors, and were striving to 
undermine our liberty in Christ, to reduce usagain 
to bondage.” WorpswortH:—*“ By mentioning 
these, he clears the holy Apostles from the impu- 
tation of being supposed to have been parties to 
such a requisition, as that Titus, a Gentile, should 
be compelled to be circumcised.”—R.] ‘*Whatis 
uready indicated in the composite pevdddergor is, 
by the predicate mapeicaxruz, interchanging imme- 
diately aftér with mupeoqGov, brought forward 
with especial emphasis. They are called rapeio- 
axrot, because they have pressed in on one side of 
the entrance; that is, by a forbidden way, se. into 
the Christian church, and, therefore, do not 
properly belong to it. Ilapeicaxroe and Tapeto- 
7Aotv are doubtless to be applied to these alone, 
and not toan outward insinuation of themselves 
into a single church (for instance, that of Anti- 
och), in order there to oppose Paul. Comp. 
Acts xv.”—WiEsstEr. Of course, they did 
the latter also; it was closely connected with 
their having insinuated themselves into the 





Christian Church. But here, doubtless, the pri- 
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mary reference is only to their appearance in Je- 
rusalem itself. A local interpretation of mapeicak= 
tot and rapecopAbor is the less necessary, as paral- 
lel expressions are found: rapevodyew, 2 Pet. ii. 1, 
and rapecodtecv, Jude 4, where the reference ig 
clearly to the Christian Church in general. 
Who crept in to spy out.—The immediate 
purpose of their “creeping in” in itself was 
hardly ‘‘to spy out” the liberty of others; but 
what they did made their coming in (zio€p yeo0az) 
a-“ creeping in” (mapecofpyecar) whose purpose 
could only be regarded as this “spying out.” 
“The false brethren are thus characterized ac- 
cording to their common dangerousness to Chris- 
tian liberty, in order to give the reason why 
Paul could not yield to such false brethren.” 
—WIESELER. 

Two things are laid to their charge: first, a 
“spying out of” our liberty ;—-theylie inambush 
for our liberty, spy out in what we show our- 
selves freemen, turn their notice to that, but. 
with hostile intent; therefore, how widely re- 
moved from brotherly love! Then, in the second 
place, they seek to reénslave the free, 7. ¢., they 
demand of them to give up their freedom. By 
the. freedom which we have in Christ Jesus 
is primarily meant freedom from the Mosaic 
law, from its ritual ordinances, and especially 
therefore from circumcision. The wider, deep- 
er meaning of this freedom is involved in this, 
but here, doubtless, not primarily in view. 
“Our liberty.” Whose? Certainly it does 
refer to Paul merely, but yet primarily only to 
those who understood the freedom in Christ, and 
availed themselves of it, and these without ex- 
ception. But as Paul no doubt vindicates this 
standing fast in freedom as at least a right of 
ali Christians, and regards the ‘false brethren” 
with their views and their conduct as in truth 
no Christians, the “we,” in point of fact, em- 
braces all Christians, the Gentile Christians, of 
course, and also the Jewish Christians, so far as 
these were not ‘false brethren.”—In Jesus 
Christ, as being foundin him. [Scuarr:—‘In 
living union with Him who is the end of the law 
(Rom. x. 4). This is the positive side of free- 
dom.”—Etiicotr:—Not ‘through Christ,” a 
meaning it may bear, but in the fuller and deep- 
er sense ‘in Christ.” —R.]—That they might 
bring us into bondage:—that is, under the 
law. On this account, also, the reading xaradovad- 
owvrat—make us their servants, is to be rejected, 
and KkaradovAdoovow to be read, which is better 
attested than the subjunctive—owou. 

Ver. 5. To whom we gave place by the 
submission, no, not even for an hour.—Here 
“ we’ unquestionably, takes on a more restricted 
sense =I, Paul, probably also Titus himself, and 
Barnabas. This narrowing of the sense will 
appear arbitrary to no one. For here the refer- 
ence is to a single, definite transaction, where 
Paul can have in mind only the individuals who 
had part in it; it is somewhat different with 
“freedom in Christ.”” The yielding is still more 
strongly designated by brotayy. (Comp. the 
different interpretation of Enwurr above, ver. 4.) 

This decided refusal to yield had been ade- 
quately explained by the foregoing characteriza- 
tion of the pseudo-brethren; it is now given 
again; that the truth of the gospel might 


continue.—For yielding would have rep- 
resented Christian freedom as void, and would 
have overturned the truth of the gospel, on 
which it is founded.—With you; in itself, 
doubtless, signifying with the Gentile Christians 
generally—nay, more, with all Christians; but 
Paul “ individualizes the matter, with reference 
to those to whom he writes.” For it concerned 
him to bring home to them, that even at that 
time he had guarded the benefit of Christian 
freedom for them, in order to show in what con- 
tradiction their present behavior stood with 
this fact, since they themselves were now abjur- 
ing this benefit. 

Ver. 6. But of those who are of reputa- 
tion.—To the pseudo-brethren he now opposes 
‘those of repute.” The former he withstood, from 
the latter he received no instruction implying 
disapprobation of his teaching. Ver. 6 is an 
anacoluthon, his language being somewhat dis- 
turbed in the thoughts of the presumption and 
deceit with which the Galatian false teachers had 
elevated the ‘doxotvrec” above him, and had 
vindicated the apostolic authority of the former 
only, denying it to him. He begins as if he 
would subjoin an obdéy éAaBov. But the remark 
respecting the doxetv elvai rc leads him away from 
this, andhe continues with another verb, after- 
wards resuming doxobvrec, and giving at the same 
time the grounds of the parenthetical statements, 
Ewatp, on the contrary, however, joins obdév uot 
Stagépec with ard tHv dox.—=compared with these, 
however high they stood, Iam in nothing inferior. 
It is difficult to justify thisgrammatically. “Of re- 
putation.”—See above, ver. 2. The main idea im- 
plied in doxoivrec, used absolutely, is here clearly 
expressed by the addition eivai rz—to be something 
great, to be of some account; with what inci- 





dental meaning, see above-—W hatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me.—On the 
one hand Paul has emphasized the consideration 
in which the Apostles stood, because it was of 
moment to him to be able to say, that he had been 
acknowledged even by these. Yet this might be 
misunderstood, hence the parenthesis, He em- 
phasizes only for the sake of his readers. To 
him, on his own account, ‘it makes no difference 
in how high authority soever they stood ;” as re- 
spected him, they did not come into consideration 
as doxovvres, they asserted no authority: to me 
they imparted nothing. ‘This exaltation of in- 
dividuals=the Apostles, in such a way as to throw 
the authority of Paul into the shade, rests entirely 
upon mere human judgment. God’s census does 
not rank them thus: God accepteth no man’s 
person.—He makes no such distinction, to Him 
the senior Apostles are not ‘of repute” in con- 
trast with Paul; he has chosen Paul to be an 
Apostle as muchasthem. And, he continues, I 
have a right so to speak, for those ‘of repute” 
demeaned themselves altogether agreeably to this 
divine valuation, and did not undertake to in- 
struct me. [The E. V., “in conference added 
nothing to me,” gives the commonly received in- 
terpretation of the verb mpocavéevro: “gave 
no new or additional instruction.” But not- 
withstanding the authority for such a rendering, 
it does not seem to he justified by the use of the 
word (Meyer, Atrorp, Euuicotr). The idea of 





imposing burdens is obviously inadmissible.—R. J 
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It is most simple to refer the roré to the lifetime 
of Jesus—it signifies nothing to me thut they 
enjoyed the immediate, confidential intercourse 
of Jesus, while I did not. For it was on this 
that the Judaizers founded special preéminence 
which they attributed to the other Apostles over 
Paul. Others: then in Jerusalem ; which is less 
probable. [The point in question respecting moré 
is: has it a temporal reference in the sense of 
olim, formerly (either during our Lord’s lifetime 
or then in Jerusalem), or does it simply render 
éroioc more general and inclusive, having the 
force of cunque. The latter is classical, but the 
N. T. usage is disputed. Since it is not said 
anywhere that these ‘‘of repute” were Apostles, 
who enjoyed immediate intercourse with the 
Lord, the latter is, on the whole, preferable, as 
giving a wider signification to doxobvrec. ‘« Were” 
may mean in the past from the time of narration 
or of the incident narrated; the latter is more 
probable if moré is taken as referring to inter- 
course with the Lord during His lifetime.—R. ] 
Ver. 7. When they saw that I am en- 
trusted with the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision.—Naturally, ‘‘ gospel” of course means 
here (comp. ezior. and ver. 8) an official acti- 
vity of the Apostle, therefore not the gospel as 
to its contents, but the evangelical preaching, 
Td evayyedifecta:, as often. The genitives, ‘of 
the. uncircumcision,” ‘‘ of the circumcision,” are 
therefore gen. obj.=preaching of the gospel 
among the uncircumceision, or the circumcision ; 
ver. 8 exchanges it for ‘‘apostleship of the cir- 
cum¢ision,” and as ei¢ ra vq (vers. 8, 9) shows 
that the abstracts ‘‘uncircumeision,”’ ‘ circum- 
cision,” stand for the concretes—Jews, Heathen, 
That here we are not to suppose two gospels dif- 
ferent in character, the Gospel of the Uncircum- 
cision, and the Gospel of the Circumcision, of 
which the latter maintained the necessity of cir- 
cumcision, while the former let it drop (Baur), 
but only two different circles of hearers of the 
same gospel, may be regarded as self-evident to 
the unprejudiced reader.* Peter appears as the 
representative of the Apostles to the Jews, be- 
cause he especially bad hitherto labored as such. 
Afterwards, however, the two other Apostles, 
James and John, are designated, with Peter, as 
Apostles for the Jews (ver. 9. avroi dé). That. 
Peter had a Gentile Ghristian vocation also (Acts 
xv. 7) is not denied, but @ parte potiort fit denomi- 
natio.’—Mxuyer. The converse applies to Paul. 
In ver. 9 Barnabas also appears conjointly with 
him, as Gentile Apostle. [It must be noted that 
while Paul uses the word ‘apostleship” in ver. 
8, with reference to himself and Peter, he does 
notuse it or anything to the same purport in 
ver. 9, where James and Barnabas are spoken of. 
The same is true of the whole passage. There 
is no evidence of the apostleship of James or 
Barnabas in this whole Epistle, whatever the 
probabilities may he. See notes on ver. 9.—R.] 
“Entrusted ;”+ Supply: By God through Christ 
—agreeably to the proof of this affirmation ren- 
dered in ver. 8. For from what facts did they 
perceive what is said in ver. 7 respecting the 








* [TERTULLIAN; Won separationem evangelii, nec ut aliud 
alter sed ut aliis alter preedicassent.—R.] 

t (Notice the exact use of the perfect memtorevuat, “I 
bayo been, I om still entrusted with it."—R,] 








F . 4 
different mission of each? Primarily from what 


follows in ver. 8 (7dp). 

Ver. 8. For he thee wrought effectually 
for Peter.—From the fact that God had been 
operative for Peter in the one, and for Paulin the 
other direction, they concluded that God had 
given to the one the one, and to the other the 
other vocation. How far now was God operative 
for one and the other ?—Mzyzr, WIEsELER :— 
‘“ He furnished them forth for the apostolic office, 
with illumination and endowments, gave them 
the yapicuata of an Apostle.” (Comp. Acts xv. 
12: God did miracles and wonders by them 
among the Gentiles.) True, it is certainly 
not merely these endowments themselves that 
are referred to, but also and especially what they 
did in virtue of the same, the beginning and re- 
sult of their activity, wherein God’s “‘ working” 
was recognized. What immediately follows in 
ver. 9: and became aware of the grace that 
was given unto me, [unfortunately misplaced 
in E. V.—R.] undoubtedly also refers to the out- 
fit for the apostolic office by means of charisms, 
yet it is most naturally referred mainly to the 
success of their preaching. Precisely from this 
they perceived how highly endowed Paul was. 
They first inferred his equal apostolic calling, 
from the ‘grace given,” hence the calling itself 
cannot be meant. [Yet what more natural than 
that Paul should mean: ‘they recognize my call- 
ing, because they perceive that I was called by 
grace.” The main reference may be to the suc- 
cess, but the perception of the calling through 
the grace given, is not to be excluded. On the 
two participles idévreg and yvdvrec, LicHtroot 
says: ‘the former describes the apprehension of 
the outward tokens of his commission, as evinced 
by his successful labors; the latter the conviction 
arrived at in consequence that the grace of God 
was with him.”—R. ] 

Ver. 9. James and Cephas and John.— 
«“James.’’ Is this one identical with James the 
Lord’s brother, chap. i. 19? The fact that 
there the additional appellation is expressly 
given, while it is lacking here, does not, of 
course, disprove the identity. Inasmuch as 
James had already been just mentioned as ‘the 
Lord’s brother,” if the same one is meant this 
special designation might be omitted here. The 
main question is: Could the James, whom Paul 
names in this passage, have been other than an 
Apostle? And this question we shill always be 
inclined to answer negatively. In itself it would 
be very intelligible, that a brother of the Lord 
converted to the faith, although not an Apostle, 
might have attained an eminent position in the 
church of Jerusalem. But, considering how 
plainly our Epistle itself brings to view the 
strong emphasis laid by the Jewish Christians 
on an immediate inauguration into the aposto- 
late by Christ, would it have been probable that 
such a one, not an Apostle, would have been 
reckoned by these among the * pillars,” «those 
of reputation?” And if one not an Apostle had 
enjoyed so eminent an estimation as a “pillar” 
(James being here placed even before Peter), 
could they then have so strongly charged upon 
Paul a want of parity with the senior Apostles? 
And would he then have found it necessary to 
prove his equality with such strength of asser- 
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tion as he does in Gal,i.? James, the Lord’s 
brether also lacks this parity, and could claim it 
even less than Paul, since he could not appeal to 
any immediate revelation and calling [? comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 7.—R.], and Paul certainly would not 
have omitted bringing this forward, thereby to in- 
validate the reasoning of his opponents. These 
are substantially WizsELER’s arguments. We 
must then either take James the Lord's brother 
as identical with James, the son of Alpheus, and 
therefore himself an Apostle (a view already re- 
jected in commenting on chap. i. 19), or take the 
James of this passage as a different one, z. e. the 
son of Alpheus and not the Lord’s brother. That 
the James in question occupied a certain official 
position as chief pastor in the church of Jerusa- 
lem is justly inferred from the precedence of his 
name here and also from ver. 12. This on the 
other hand accords well with the special promi- 
nence given to Peter, vers. 7, 8. In reference 
to proper apostolic activity, in missionary activ- 
ity, Peter precedes James. 

[We are again confronted with this difficult 
question respecting James. On the theory of the 
identity of James Alphaei and James, the Lord’s 
brother, all difficulty vanishes here, as well as 
in Acts xv., and for this reason it is adopted by 
many: The view, that there were other Apos- 
tles besides the Twelve and Paul, avoids both 
the other difficulties, but is on other grounds 
very objectionable. We are to reconcile the 
view advanced i. 19 (that there were two promi- 
nent men named James, one the son of Alpheus 
and an Apostle, the other James the Lord’s broth- 
er, who was not an Apostle) with this passage. 
Which is referredto here? Schmoller, following 
Wiesner, says, the former, to which view 
objection must now be made. 1. The James 
here referred to was the head of the church at 
Jerusalem. Such a position is ascribed to the 
Lord’s brother, to James the Just; if he cannot 
be identified with the son of Alpheus, the sou of 
Alpheus is not referred to here. 2. This posi- 
tion over the church of Jerusalem, so obviously 
implied here, does not necessarily imply that 
James was an Apostle. For with respect to mis- 
sionary activity Peter stands first, with respect 
to the church at Jerusalem this James. Was not 
missionary work distinctively apostolic work? 
was not one not an Apostle more likely to be in a 
permanent position at Jerusalem? 38. Paul does 
not call these three, Apostles, any more than he 
calls Barnabas an Apostle. In fact all the way 
through he uses a term that is indefiaite—“ of 
reputation.” If he meant Apostles only and 
wished to show his agreement with the senior 
Apostles, he would hardly have so carefully 
avoided saying so.—‘‘ Those in repute” were es- 
teemed in Galatia as well as Jerusalem, and he 
was defending himself against Judaizers, who 
while denying’ his apostleship, quoted against 
him the mother church as well as the college of 
the Apostles. Hence he speaks of ‘the pillars” 
of the church then and there, not of Apostles as 
such, and puts them in the order of precedence in 
that church, ‘James and Peter and John.” Had 
all of them been of the Twelve, and as such re- 
cognized ‘his apostleship (for these three gave 
him the right hand of fellowship), how could 
James’ name come first? Any argument proving 





James to have done this as a distinctively apos- 
tolic act proves too much: proves him to be the 
head of the apostolic college. It is as head of that 
church, whence the Judaizing influence in Ga- 
latia came, that he takes precedence. There- 
fore we identify this James with the Lord’s 
brother (so in ver. 12).—R.] 

Who were esteemed as pillars—as sup- 
ports of the Christian church. Christ, of course, 
ig the foundation. The Christian world is 
viewed as an oixodopj. 

They gave—the right hands of fellow- 
ship.—In general=They concluded with me 
and Barnabas an agreement as formal and firm 
as it was amicable. The more precise sense is 
given by the preceding context, inasmuch as this 
agreement was founded upon that. Seeing the 
codperation (évepyeiv) of God rendered to both 
Peter and Paul, they had become persuaded of 
the equal divine vocation of each, of the former to 
the preaching of the gospel among the Gentiles, 
of the latter to the preaching of the gospel 
among the Jews. To this clearly recognized di- 
vine will they now rendered obedience by the 
formation of this compact. Agreeably to this 
twofold vocation they regulated also the twofold 
activity; assigning formally to each the field of 
labor to which, as they had become convinced, 
he was called. This was, it is true, a division 
of the work, but in the consciousness that it 
was a common work of preaching the gospel, 
one in God, who had only assigned to one this 
post, and to the other that. Therefore they 
gave “right hands of fellowship.” [Ligurroot: 
“ gave pledges.” ‘The outward gesture is lost 
sight of in this expression, as appears from the 
fact that the plural is often used of a single per- 
son.”—R.] It was to bea parallel but a codp- 
erative activity. The assumption of Baur there- 
fore is entirely untenable, that it had only been 
a purely external compromise, that, the senior 
Apostles after as before had held firmly the 
necessity of circumcision and the observance of 
the Mosaic law to salvation; that for the mis- 
sion to the Gentiles they had tolerated Paul’s so 
widely divergent principles, because they could 
not prevent them, but that a further, inner bond 
between Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, and their 
mission to the Jews, did not exist. This would 
make ‘ gave the right hands of fellowship” sig- 
nify nothing more than, to come to an agreement 
and indeed really to an agreement to separate.* 
That we should go unto the Gentiles, and 
they unto the Circumcision.—The purpose of 
the words, according to the connection, is doubt- 
less to point out, that in this act the acknowledg- 
ment of the parity of Paul, and particularly the 
approbation of his teaching, was expressed in the 
strongest manner. So far were the senior Apos- 
tles from demanding a change in his teaching, that 
by this fixed compact they gave a full sanction to 
it, and declared in the most unequivocal manner, 
that they held it to be a pure gospel and worthy 





*(For a compact survey of the transactions narrated in 
this section, see ScHArr, Apostolic church, p. 249 sq.— 
for a valuable note against Baur’s hypotheses, p. 251 sq.— 
For a very thoughtful and interesting sketch of the rela- 
tions between Jewish and Gentile Christianity in the first 
ages of the church, against the advocates of a distinctive 
Pauline Christianity, the reader is referred to LiauTFoor, 
Dissertation itt. Puul and the Three, p. 283 8q.—R.] 
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to bepreached. For otherwise they would not have 
been able so composedly to make over the Gentile 
world to Paul as his mission field. To the gener- 
al purpose of the statement the added clause 
“ only,” etc., (ver. 10) also contributes. One wish, 
to be sure, they had respecting Paul and Barnabas ; 
which, however, related in no way to a change 
of doctrine, implied no obligation toward the 
“circumcision,” concerning doctrine, but was 
only an entreaty to remember the poor. But the 
meaning and purpose of this added clause isnot, 
that this was the only limitation of the separa- 
tion here coming to light (Baur). In practice, 
modifications of this partition of the field of 
labor arose, especially to Paul, in consequence 
of the Jews of the dispersion. The partition 
therefore is to be understood not so much eth- 
nographically as geographically. (Comp. also 
ver. 10, where ‘the poor? means poor people 
in Judea, and, therefore, ‘‘circumcision” here in 
contrast. with the Gentile countries is also Judea. ) 

Ver. 10. Remember the poor :—of course 
by gifts. Asto the cause of the poverty of the 
Christians in Judea there are different conjec- 
tures.— Which very thing.—Paul studiously 
brings this forward in order to strengthen the 
contrast between the Jewish Christian opposi- 
tion to him, and his approved zeal and affection 
for the Jewish Christians. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The significance of this event. On the signi- 
ficance, with respect to Christian doctrine and the 
Christian Church, of the proceedings between the 
Apostle Paul and the Christians in Jerusalem, 
especially the senior Apostles, since the proceed- 
ings themselves are not here detailed, the reader 
is referred to Acts xv. and to the remarks of Lech- 
ler in loco, Lanan’s Comm. Acts, p. 282sq. Only 
this need be said here; by the acknowledgment of 
the ‘liberty in Christ Jesus,” an emancipation 
from the old Covenant was for the first time ef- 
fected; it was authoritatively established that a 
new Covenant was come, and Christianity was re- 
eognized asthe absolutely perfect and the univer- 
sal religion. Even though it was Paul who first 
brought this truth, in theory and practice, to its 
just validity, it was not, by any means, merely his 
own subjective view to such an extent as to make 
of Christianity something else than what it was, or 
was meant to be, initself. This appears in the 
clearest light from his representation. Doubt- 
less there were not a few who imputed this to 
him, and, therefore, were passionately hostile to 
the rise of his influence (‘‘pseudo-brethren”’), 
Jewish Christians, who were as yet more Jews 
than Christians. Against these Paul had to 
combat, and to what extent is shown, not ovly in 
our Epistle, but also in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But precisely those whose voice 
was most availing (‘« those of repute ”), and who, 
at the same time, best knew what was Christ's 
true mind and purpose, frankly concurred with 
Paul, were one with him, and with them certain- 
ly all who had really become disciples of Christ, 
and, in the power of the Holy Ghost, had over- 
come all Pharisaic leanings, or had never had 
them. And althongh they for themselves did 
not stand upon that point of the ‘liberty in 





Christ Jesus” represented by Paul, yet these 
only necded a setting forth, on the part of Paul, 
of his preaching among the Gentiles, and of the 
argument inhering in the fact of its success, to 
convince them, in the first place of the possi- 
bility, in the case of the Gentiles, of being saved 
through faith in Christ alone. Comp. respect- 
ing Peter, Gal. ii. 16; moreover, his course, Acts 
x., his justification of it, Acts xi.; must not the 
other Apostles then have been prepared by the 
latter for the report rendered by Paul, Acts xv. ? 
Therefore, that chapter and Gal. ii., do not at all 
make the impression that they might still have had 
an opposite opinion and only now gave it up; 
and, of course, not the impression that they yet 
retained their antagonistic opinion, and yielded 
only externally. And even if they, and with 
them, the greater part of the Jewish Christians 
emancipated themselves only partially and grad- 
ually from a personal observance of the law, yet 
with that udmission respecting the Gentiles, the 
principle of Christianity was acknowledged, it 
was acknowledged that a new Covenant had 
come, founded upon Christ alone.—There ex- 
isted a consensus apostolorum on this question of 
principle: shall we have Law and the old Cove- 
nant or Christ and the new Covenant? This, 
thank God, is securely guaranteed, and the dis- 
sensus, which is said to have arisen between the 
original Apostles, as contracted Judaizers, and 
Paul, the man of. Progress, is a discovery of 
modern criti¢ism, which views testimony so 
plain as that of our chapter, and of Acts xv., 
only through.the glass of its own preconceptions. 

2. Liberty in Christ. In opposition to the pseu- 
do-brethren, Paul, in the interest of the truth of 
the gospel, indicates the “liberty in Christ,” with 
the utmost decision, and will not be brought into 
bondage. On the other hand, where the truth of 
the gospelis'not at stake, Paul scruples not of his 
own accord to make himself the servant of all, and 
for the sake of gaining souls (1 Cor. ix. 19, 20) re- 
nounces “liberty.” The rule herein contained 
for the conduct of the Christian is clear; he may 
not bind his conscience by a human ordinance, 
which passes itself off for a commandment of 
God, nor permit it to be imposed upon him as a 
condition of salvation; but he not only may, but 
ought to, make himself a servant, to bind him- 
self, to make something a duty of conscience to 
himself, for the sake of a weak brother. But 
because he does this of free will, in thus ‘“be- 
coming a servant,” he most shows his freedom, 
he does it as freeman, and remains clearly con- 
scious of the distinction between God’s command- 
ment and man’s ordinance. The rule in itself is 
clear, but demands much wisdom in its practical 
applications. 

8. [Titus and Timothy. The principle just stat- 
ed can best. be illustrated by a reference to the 
Apostle’s conduct in this case of Titus and that of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 3) subsequently. WorpswortH 
thus judiciously states the difference: ‘If Timo- 
thy was circumcised (as was probably well known 
in Galatia), why not Titus? If not Titus, why 
Timothy? St. Paul replies to this question here: 
‘But not even he who was with me at Jerusalem 
being a Gentile, was compelled to be circumcised.’ 
I would not consent that he should be circumcised, 
even at Jerusalem, I do not consent to your 
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circumcision,—because you are Gentiles, and be- 
cause you have embraced the gospel, and be- 
cause it would be to force you backwards, instead 
of forwards, if I compelled you, or permitted 
others to compel you, to submit to the Levitical 
Law. But Timothy’s case was very different 
from yours. As has been well said by Augus- 
tine, St. Paul circumcised Zimothy, in order that 
Timothy’s mother and maternal friends might 
not imagine that he detested circumcision, as if it 
were an idolatrous thing; for circumcision was 
from God, but Idolatry is of the Devil. But he 
did not circumcise Ziius, lest he should afford a 
handle to those who alleged that Gentiles, re- 
ceiving the gospel, could not be served without 
circumcision; and who deceived the Gentile 
Christians by imputing such an opinion to St. 
Paul. He might perhaps have allowed even 
Titus to receive circumcision, as a thing indiffer- 
ent, and for the sake of peace and charity. But 
these'false brethren did not proffer cirenmcision 
as a thing indifferent, but as necessary. Observe 
1) His charity, in circumcising Timothy at Lystra, 
in condescension to the scruples of weak brethren. 
2) His cowraye in refusing to circumcise Tilus 
at Jerusalem, in submission to the requisitions of 
false brethren. He would be tender-hearted to 
the erring, but he would not make the least com- 
promise with error; and he would make no con- 
cession to any who would impose their errors on 
others as terms of communion.”—R.] 

4. The importance of Paul’s position, Paul em- 
phasizes so decidedly the fact that the senior Apos- 
tles gave him no new instruction, but recognized 
him as of equal authority, not out of pride, but in 
order to establish the truth of his preaching of 
the gospel, and the title by which he exercised 
the apostleship. He does it in the same spirit as 
in chap. 1; he declares that he did not receive his 
gospel from man.—Paul is protesting, in fact, 
against the beginnings of a Papacy, which the 
“false brethren” wished to erect by exaggerating 
the authority of the ‘Pillar Apostles” (and prob- 
ably of Peter especially), as something to which 
w Paul must accommodate himself, as having no 
commission independently of it. ‘‘The authority 
of the pillars,” however, was only a pretext, the 
rallying word that they used; their own authori- 
ty was what they sought.—HEuBNER. 

[The authority of the ‘‘ Mother Church” seems, 
from the drift of Paul’s narrative, to have been 
the rallying ery rather than the authority of 
Peter, since, in the sentence which establishes 
the acquiescence of the pillars,” the name of 
James stands first. The argument gains force 
as a, protest in this view (especially if James 
were not one of the Twelve). For the essence 
of Papacy is not the primacy of Peter, that was 
just such a pretext as the Galatians used, but 
the infallible authority of a Mother-Church. 
Therefore, the ground on which Paul stands is 
the basis for other protests than the famous one 
of the 16th century, since the insisting upon 
things indifferent as necessary is not confined to 
one Pope at Rome, but often issues from a body 
claiming like authority.—R. ] 

5. Diversity of calling. Paul and Peter were en- 
gaged in the same one gosjel, but to each the 
Lord had assigned a different mission ; to the one, 
ihat to the Gentiles; to the latter, that to the Jews. 


Clearly conscious of this, they divided the field of 
labor between them. This diversity of calling, 
resting upon diversity of gifts (Charisms), or per- 
haps diversity in the providential course of pre- 
vious life, e¢c., must be carefully considered in the 
kingdom of God, if anything is to be really ac- 
complished. One may stand fully and firmly 
upon the ground of evangelical faith, himself 
have living faith, and yet be by no means quali- 
fied for every task in the kingdom of God. In 
this respect also, the body of Christ has many 
members, having diverse offices, but codperating 
for the same end. It is an organic whole, and 
hence such an organization as took place on a 
small scale among the Apostles is entirely admis- 
sible. It must, however, be natural, inwardly 
true, not artificial and merely external, else it 
were mechanical, not organic. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Ver. 1. From StarKe:—A preacher must not 
shrink from toil and labor, when he finds oppor- 
tunity in his ministry to further the gospel, but 
neglecting his own convenience, should be ready 
to offer up all the powers of his body and spirit 
in the service of God.—RizcER:—A carefully 
chosen company; Barnabas, a Jew, one of the 
first fruits unto Christ, and Titus a born Gentile, 
not even circumcised, but both one in Christ.— 
Srarxu;—lt is an excellent thing when brethren 
are at one.—This is in the church of God a be- 
ginning of Synods, which are rightly retained. 

Ver. 2. Let us strive at least for this, that 
what. we do in weighty matters, we may do 
by God’s governance and not after our own 
will. Conferences which are held concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom of God, by men who 
stand in one. Spirit, have a great advantage, for- 
thereby there comes to pass a communication of 
gifts between each other to the common use.— 
Hepinaer:—To ask men for counsel, must have 
divine command, will and order, else it helps 
little in matters of faith, and it is hurtful for 
man to trust thereon.—RizcERr:—Also as con- 
cerns repute with others, a man can receive 
nothing except it be given him from above. Paul 
with all that God had bestowed on him, and 
wrought through him, came into no such general 
repute. He had to endure continually increas- 
ing contradiction against himself. It must, 
however, have been for him a needful mantle of 
obscurity.—StarKe:—As all hindrances, that 
can hinder.the fruit of the Gospel must be dili- 
gently avoided, and removed out of the way, so 
also the undeserved suspicion of any. 

Paul does not therefore defiantly say, ‘I know 
that I preach the right Gospel, let others think 
of it what they will,” but he is concerned for a 
mutual understanding, for the convincing of 
others, in the interest of peace and of the cause 
which they serve in common.—[Catvin:—What 
then? Doeg the word of God fall, when itis un- 
supported by the testimony of men? No, but a 
powerful confirmation of faith is yielded, when 
all the teachers ‘speak the same thing and there 
are no divisions among them.” Were many as 
desirous as he to edify the Church, they would 
take more pains to be agreed among themselves.— 





Worpsworta:—Paul did all that was requisite: 
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on his part to obviate that very result which, un- 
happily, manifested itself among the Galatians, 
viz.: the bringing of his doctrine into public colli- 
sion with that of the other Apostles. Also by 
the mention of the private conference, particu- 
larly with Peter, he prudently prepares the way 
for his description of the public dispute with 
Peter at Antioch.—R.] 

Ver. 8. Spener:—In things indifferent we 
may well, out of love, yield something of our 
liberty to the good of the weak. But where men 
would press these upon us as necessary to salva- 
tion, and our yielding would have the appear- 
ance of bringing the truth of the gospel into 
jeopardy, we should never yield.—StTarKE:— 
It is wholly contrary to the nature of the gospel 
to lay on any one a constraint of conscience in 
things that concern our salvation, for the na- 
ture of the gospel is not to constrain, but to be- 
seech, to allure, and to convince. But the spi- 
rit of Antichrist binds and constrains the con- 
sciences to his ordinances and doctrines of men. 

Ver. 4. Even in the best state of the Christian 
church there are false brethren, who will be 
taken as right-minded Christians, and are not. 
Now these are much more dangerous than open 
enemies of the gospel.—Cramer: —The true 
behavior of false teachers. They come not in at 
the right door; they are sneakers in, and hide 
themselves behind a false disguise.—-HEDINGER:-— 
Legal disciplinarians, who look at the outward 
«cannot endure that others should enjoy liberty, 
yvand yet in the Spirit do more than they. Dear 
wChristian! learn once for all, that outward task- 
~work cannot make a living heir of God. The 
sheart! the heart! The heart, from its inmost 
«centre must love, fear, honor God, flee sin, and 
‘praise Him, who for thee has died and is risen 
again..STARKE :—The main aim of false teach- 
‘ers is only to take us prisoners to deprive us 
of our lberty in Christ, although they do not 
confess.syek an aim in words, but will have the 
appearance of wishing only to check carnal se- 
curity and ‘likerty. 

Ver. 5. Bernnnn. Braup:—The world and 
hypocrites count this for obstinacy. 1s that 
‘then commendable? isthe cry with it. I thought 
“now that Christians should yield, and Paul boasts 
himself of justthe opposite! But we must get 
the true understanding of the matter from the 
words that follows: We would not give way there- 
‘to in subjection, so as to suffer ourselves to be 
‘placed. under this.order of things. Otherwise a 
‘Christian willingly gives way, as Paul also 
proved when be circumcised Timothy. But 
when they would have him do it as a matter of 
eonscience he did itnot. One may be zealous 
for true freedom, and yet for love’s sake bear 
with much. If itbe not given out for a first 
: step to salvation, love endures all; but faith will 
suffer no derogation of itself,—In our time many 
a one thinks on a -sudden, that he will be as 
valorous as Paul, as Luther; but he must first 
have their spirit. For valor there needs a di- 
vine power.—Freedom and Truth must go to- 
gether, else freedom profits not. Truth is in- 
ward, freedom, what.one maintaing outwardly 
thereof. They are treasures of two kinds, but 
springing from the same root. And because I 
“Will not suffer men to, plant anything false in my 





heart, I must guard myself without.—From 
STarKE:—The law is something transient: it is 
the gospel that is permanent. The gospel too 
contains the kernel of all the Mosaic ceremonies, 
the shell only falls away. ‘The shadow recedes 
when the sun rises. F 

The liberty which isin Christ: 1. We may 
renounce it for love’s sake; 2. we must not let 
ourselves be robbed of it—for the truth of the 
gospel’s sake.—The truth of the gospel is above 
all; may be hazarded at no price.—If the truth 
of the gospel is at stake, the combat may not 
be shunned.—[Our freedom, 1. negatively, from 
the bondage of the law, 2. positively, in Christ 
Jesus; hence Christian liberty no license.—False 
brethren the. most dangerous enemies to liberty. 
Weak brethren disturb yet strengthen it; false 
brethren seek to undermine and destroy it. Be- 
cause ‘‘out of Christ,” yet in His camp, they 
spy out and would betray what we have in Him, 
our liberty.—Whata contrast! the false brethren 
creeping in to rob others of truth and liberty; 
Paul our faithful, fearless, yet humble and holy 
champion for the truth which makes us free 
(Jno. viii. 32),—R. ] 

Ver. 6, Wurz. Summ. :—This is Paul’s mean- 
ing: God looks not on the outward person and 
standing of aman, so that he should prefer a 
learned one’ to an unlearned, a rich man toa 
poor, a powerful man to a weak, but abides by 
the rule of His word, namely: ‘‘In every nation 
he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted of Him.”’ In which thing we then 
should all follow God, and neither for the sake 
ofa person or of any earthly thing, should we 
retire from the right or from the rule of God’s 
word, but should abide steadfastly by it, even 
though an emperor, a king or a governor should 
command otherwise, or though it should cost 
life or limb.—SrarxKe :—In matters of faith, the 
authority of persons and outward préeminence 
has no weight, but only the truth of doctrine, 
which is Christ’s and from Christ.—[Scuarr:— 
Paul means no disrespect to his colleagues, but 
even their advantages, he represents as having 
no weight where the truth of the gospel was 
concerned. His high sense of independence far 
from being identical with pride, rested in his hu- 
mility; it was but the complement to the feeling 
of his absolute dependence upon God. 

“God no-respecter of persons.” The Gala- 
tians were; why else this constant reference to 
those ‘“‘of repute?” There is no slight intended 
to those of repute, but a rebuke to those who 
in their Christian opinion lean not on God, but 
on men, men: of position, reputation. How many 
neither false brethren, nor so far gone in error 
as the bewitched Galatians pin their faith on the 
doxovvtec.—R: ] 

Ver. 7. StarKe:—The gospel is a Divine de- 
posit and treasure, which is not given to any one 
for his own, but is only entrusted, so that we 
must deal with it as pleases Him who has given 
us such a trust.—Sprner:—God has made wise 
distribution among His servants; though He 
calls them in common to all spiritual functions, 
and none of them is quite free from some; yet 
He appoints to each in particular his certain 
part, where and in which he shall serve Him, 
and for that He fits him out with the needful 
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gifts. Therefore, special blessing attends their 
labor, when they are where the Lord has set 
them. 

[The gospel treasure, the chosen vessels to 
which it was entrusted. The adaptation for the 
field of labor is the gift and trust of God’s grace. 
The preparation of the field, God’s providential 
work. The assignment of the field, God’s act, 
to which the Church but consents, as in the first 
and weightiest case.—R. 

Ver. 8. Spenrr:—All gifts, all power in in- 
struction and success of labor, come from God, 
who must be effectual with us and in us, if we 
are to accomplish anything. 1 Cor, iii. 6; 2 
Cor. ili. 6. Therefore, to Him belongs all the 
praise and thanks.—Cramer:—The holy minis- 
try is not a mere babbling, but a mighty instru- 
ment, wherewith God breaks hearts to pieces, as 
with a hammer, and also a two-edged sword, and 
ssharp knife, wherewith He cuts out the stony 
heart. 

_ Ver. 9. StarKu:—We are bound, not only to 
recognize the grace which God has Piven to us, 
and rightly to use the same, but also to recog- 
nize that which others have received, and to be 
helpful that this also may be turned to use. 

[‘‘James, and Cephas, and John.” From Worps- 
worTH:—He mentions these by name, because 
what he says was honorable to them. When he 
has anything less creditable to record, he spares 
the names of individuals even of the false 
brethren. He mentions Peter below, for which, 
doubtless, there was w necessity. It was provi- 
dential, too, since some who claim to be the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter profess to be above error 
and beyond rebuke.—R. ] 

Spener:—Although the teachers of the gospel, 
in respect of their office, are alike, yet there isa 
distinction between them in respect to gifts; and 
itis not amiss that, according to such distinction, 
they should be used for weightier and greater, 
or for lesser functions, and accordingly should 
be had in greater or less reputation. [Cat- 
vin:—Even in the Church of God, he who 
enjoys a larger measure of grace ought, on 
that account, to receive higher honor. But, in 
all cases, let the rule be followed: ‘‘ He that is 
greatest among you shall be your servant.”—R. ] 
—‘‘They gave the right hands of fellowship.”’ An- 
ACKER, Bibelstunden:—What a moment must that 
have been! What a blessed working of the Holy 
Ghost! What a victory for the good cause of 
Paul, or rather for the cause of Christ’s Gospel 
itself! 

We here see the distinction between true and 
false union in matters of faith; it would have 
been false union, if Paul had yielded; that is, 
had abandoned the sound evangelical ground 
upon which he stood, and the three senior Apos- 
tles had then first recognized him; it was true 
union when Paul, with decision, maintained the 
evangelical truth, and the three yet joined fel- 
lowship with him, because they were persuaded 
of the truth, of the divine origin, of his preach- 
ing.—Accord in matters of faith: 1. Possible 
and permitted only where evangelical truth is 
Maintained, and, therefore, Paul’s firmness is 
not to be censured; 2. but this maintained, it is 
not only beautiful, but a duty; @) inthe interest 
of the fulfilment of the commandment of love; 5) 


in the interest of the advancement of the cause 
of God’s kingdom.—The willingness of the Apos- 
tles to recognize Paul, an example for us; 1. 
they examined Paul’s doctrine first; but 2. 80 
soon as they had persuaded themselves of his 
Divine mission, they entered into fellowship 
with him, giving up their particular opinions 
and scruples.—The one apostolic church, built; 
1. not upon the authority of one or another 
Apostle, but 2. upon the agreement. of the same, 
or rather upon the One Gospel.—The gospel of 
righteousness through faith in Christ Jesus, the 
touchstone of true and false Apostles; the former 
unite in this, in spite of all other differences ; 
the latter not, because they are concerned for 
themselves, and not for Christ.—AnacxkeER, Bi- 
delstunden :—Did they not then immediately sepa- 
rate themselves again? O,no; they were and 
remained one in the Lord, but each knew the 
field into which especially the Lord had sent him, 
each joyfully accepted his part, and joyfully and 
humbly left to the other what belonged to him. 
So should it be among Christians! 

Ver. 10. Cramen:—It is a part of the holy 
ministry to have an eye to the poor and to the 
distribution of alms.—Anacknr, Bibelstunden: 
—With respect to the poor no division should 
occur; but in all the various spheres and callings 
which separate men, mainly in place and station, 
let compassionate love be a continual outward 
proof that we are one in the inner ground of 
faith. On the other hand, such fellowship of 
love in fruitful measure is only possible where 
there is a.consciousness of the fellowship of 
faith.— F. Miitter:—Such love, we rejoice to 
believe, will again awake in our days; the hearts 
of Christians have become warm and intent on 
remembering the need of their brethren, whether 
it be in showing love to the distant heathen, or 
to those who, though in the midst of Christendom, 
yet live no better than heathen, or to oppressed 
brethren in the faith, who, surrounded by a 
hostile communion, lack the most necessary 
means for the maintenance of their church life. 
But such love is still far from prevailing fully 
among us. . 

[LurHur:—True religion is ever in need. 
Wherefore a true and faithful pastor must have 
a care of the poor also.—Burxirr :—The faithful 
ministers of Christ ought, upon first and fit oc- 
casions, to excite and stir up their people to 
duties of charity, as well as piety; to costly and 
expensive duties, as well as those that are easy 
and less burdensome; these being no less profit- 
able to the Church, and much more evidential of 
a real work of grace upon the heart.—Worps- 
wortH:—Paul here shows 1. His fraternal co- 
operation with the other Apostles; 2. His love 
for the Jewish Christians; 3. That his non-com- 
pliance with the requirements of the false brethren 
was from no lack of charity tothem, He became 
a suitor to the Gentiles for alms to the Jews, and 
at length a victim to the rancor of the Jews, 
when he was engaged at Jerusalem in the act of 
promoting this very thing.—R. ] _ 

[Unity in beneficence: 1. a fruit of the Spirit 
in the early Church; 2. a hopeful sign in the 
Church of the present day.—Paul forward in this 
work of beneficence; first in time, first in effort.— 
He continued to be forward. Just after writing 
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i i d ingratitude. “The 
is Epi h de a tour, gathering the alms, overlooks unworthiness an u i 
Th ak sanelies for the ent at Jerusalem, | false brethren’ would be ‘forward 7 LM is rae 
whence came the impuguers of his office and | tribution of alms to the ‘ saints,’ es aul’s 
doctrine. Christian beneficence, like God’s, | wardness was not affected by this.—R. ] 


ion (i i i independence of an Apostle 
8. On one occasion (in Antioch) he therefore asserted, and, with the indep nee ostle, 
dared assert, ae in opposition to a Peter, the principles of his Gentile Christian preaching. 


(Cuap. ii, 11-21.) 


11 But when Peter was come [Cephas' came] to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, 
12 because he was to be blamed [was condemned]’. For before that [omit that] certain 
[certain persons] came from James, he did eat [was eating together]* with the Gen- 
tiles: but when they were come [came]* he withdrew and separated himself, fearing 
13 them which were [omit which were]° of the circumcision. And the other Jews® dis- 
sembled likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas also [dere xa/, so that even 
14 Barnabas] was carried away with [by] their dissimulation. But when I saw that 
they walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter [Ce- 
phas] before them [omit them] all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
Gentiles, and not as do the Jews,’ why compellest. thou [how® ts it that thou art 
15 compelling] the Gentiles to live as do the Jews? We who are [we are]? Jews by 
16 nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, Knowing [yet!* knowing] that a man is 
not justified by the works of the law, but [éay wy, except or but only] by the faith of 
Jesus Christ," even we [we too] have [omit have]? believed in Jesus Christ [Christ 
Jesus],° that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 
17 law: for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. But if, while we seek 
to be justified by [in] Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, is therefore Christ 
18 the minister of sin? God forbid [or Far from it]. For if I build again the things 
19 [very things]'* which I destroyed, I make [prove]'*. myself a transgressor. For I 
20 through the law am dead [died] to the law, that I might live unto God. I am 
[or have been] crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; [omit;] yet not I, [it is, 
however, no longer I that live]" but Christ liveth in me: and [yea] the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by [in] the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
21 and gave himself for me. I do not frustrate the grace of God: for if righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is dead [died] in vain [without cause]®. 


1 Ver. 11.—Here also the preponderance of authority is in favor of Kn das. [As also inver.14. Tho simple past 
“came” is the best rendering of the aorist #A 6 ¢1.—R.] 

2 Ver. 11—[Kareyvwouevos hv; “was condemned.” The E. V., follows the Vulgate: reprehensibilts, which is in- 
correct. Some adopting a slightly different exegesis, render “ had been condemned,” but this is not so literal. See EXEG. 
Nores. Schmoller renders dvéor yy: entgegentrat, “opposed,” but. “withstood ” does not seem too strong.—R. 

8 Ver. 12.—[The imperfect cvryo@cev expresses the idea of “habitual eating iu company witb.” So too the other verbs, 
Uméagtedrdcy and addpicev; “he began to withdraw himself.” etc. ; but to express this fully would require a periphra- 
sis in English. |“ Himself” is the object of both these verbs—R.] 

* Ver. 12." Hager instead of } A @ ov, probably an old mistake, from ver. 11, is found in &. B. [The latter reading is 
adopted by modern editors on good M88. authority.—R.] 

5 Ver, 12.—[* Which were ” should be italicised ifretained—R.] 

6 Ver. 13.—N. adds mavres. [No other authority; 3 disapproves.—R.] 

TVer. lt—*Kaiotnw Llousackas is wanting in Clar., Germ. [two very ancient Latin versions.-—R.], Ambrosi 
aster, Sedulius, Agapctes ; but the authorities are much too weak to permit us, with Semler and Schott, to take the words 
asa gloss.” Meyer. [There is some doubt respecting the proper order; &. A. B.C. F. @., Lachmann, Meyer, Ellicott. 
Alford (in later ed.), Lightfoot read: kat otk "lovedaikas Cns, while D, E. K. L., most cursives, Rec., Tischendorf, 
Scholz, Wordsworth have ¢js5 x. obx ’Iovd. The former seoms best sustained. The want of two adverhs equivalent to 
€0 eee *Tlovédaixws makes it impossible to render literally in English, but the BE. V. gives the correct 
sense.—R. 

8 Ver. 14.—I Gs, not ri, is the correct reading. So Lachmann , [A. B.C. D. F., most cursives 
jority of modern editors. Ree. (followed by B. vi) and Tischendorf ada Tt.—T.] ‘ Manan tie 

® Ver, 15.—[The insertion of “ who are” in the . V. has made this passage very obscure. “We” might he taken as 
the subject of “ believed” (ver. 16), and all between as explanatory, but if “are” be supplied, the meaning is sufficient) 
clear. Ellicott adds “ truly.”—K.) y 
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10 Ver. 16.—“A ¢ is wanting in Elz., but against the weight of authority. 


The omission was occasioned by taking 


etSdre¢ asa definition of what precedes [i. ¢., “ sinners of the Gentiles ”—R.], with which construction §é would not 


agree. 


The omission was furthered by supposing a uew sentence to begin’ with eiédres.” 
pointing of the E. V. is correct: “We are Jews,” eéc., “yet (6é slightly navercilve) knowing,” etc.—R. 


Meyer. [Retaining dé, the 


Ul Ver. 16.—[Tischendorf omits X pegrod, but apparently on insufficient authority. The omission probably arose 


from anu attempt to avoid the frequent repetition of Xpsards, which occurs‘three times in this verse. 


*Iyood.—R.] 


Some read Xp. 


12 Ver. 16—[Emcotetiaapme vy, “ believed,” better than “ have believed.”—R. 
18 Ver. istRee the order Xp tortor I ‘i couvv is better supported.—R.] a 


14 Ver. 16.— 


Rec., C. BE. K. L., Ellicott, Wordsworth read &dr1, which was probably imported from Rom. iii.20; d7e 


is supported by , A. B. F.G., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot.—The order of Rec., ov duc. é¢ épy. is not 


well sustained.—R. 


] 
ae Ver. 18.—[Literally a, if what things I destroyed, these I build again.”—R.] 
6 Ver. 18.—_[Zuvtieravw is adopted by modern editors on uncial authority cvviornuc of Rec. is probably a gram- 


matical gloss.—K.] 


VW Ver. 20.—[The pointing of the E. V. alters the meaning, and weakens the force of this passage, by making two 


clauses where there is reilly but one. 


As, however, S€ occurs three times in quick succession, and with a variation in 


its force, elegance demands this translation: “ It is, however (5€), no longer I that live, but (6é) Christ liveth in me, yea, 


(8€ resumptive) the life,” etc.—R.] 


18 Ver, 20.—Lachmann has Tod Ge0d cat Xprorod, following B. D. F. G. 


“Tt ig highly probable that this reading oria 


ginated in the transcriber's passing immediately over from the first to the second 7 0 v, 80 that only rod Gcod was written, 


as what: followed was incongruous, kai Xptorov was inserted, 
19 Ver. 21.—[A w pe dv may be more properly rendered: ‘Without cause.” 


sine effectu. So Meyer, Hllicott, Lightfoot.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 11. I withstood him to the face, 
ete.—‘‘ To the face’’—not behind his back, in his 
absence. [It does not mean ‘ publicly,” that is 
asserted below (ver. 4). Some of the fathers, 
“to salve the authority of Peter” introduced the 
gloss xaré oyjua, ‘“‘in appearance,” because he 
had been condemned by others. This view is 
opposed nobly by Avaustine. See AuForp and 
Woxrpsworty, in loco.—h. ] 

Because he was or had been con- 
demned: the reason why Paul opposed him. 
It was not therefore any attack on the part of 
Peter himself, that occasioned Paul’s taking a 
stand against him. *Avéory», therefore not=I 
withstood him, but—I took a stand against him. 

Yet Peter’s conduct was an attack on gospel 
iberty; and Paul ‘ opposed” sufficiently to 
“withstand”? him.—R.]—The reason was, the 
indignant feeling of the Christians of Antioch, 
the unfavorable judgment passed upon him by 
them. Moreover, the scandal which he had 
given, was notorious, and Paul was obliged to 
do what he did. But he certainly did not do it out 
of personal irritation or from arrogance or ma- 
lice ;' his own words prevent such a charge. For 
himself he did it unwillingly, would have avoided 
rebuking Peter ‘before them all.” But a defi- 
nite reason, viz., regard for the brethren, the 
Gentile Christian church, impelled him to it, And 
in this there was also a command, so that even 
regard for Peter on the other hand, was no 
ground for holding back. [It must be remarked 
that the Greek only states indefinitely that Peter 
“was condemned,” by whom is a matter to be 
inferred. Various answers are given: by God, 
by his own previous conduct, by Paul himself 
(Atrorp), by the church at Antioch. The last 
is most probably meant, else the rebuke would 
not have been public. Itis not necessary to 
suppose that only the scandal at Antioch drove 
Paul to this course, for the conduct of Peter was 
in itself reprehensible. ‘‘Had been condemned” 
must, be preferred, if it be referred to a definite 
condemnation on the part of the Gentile Chris- 
tians at Antioch.—R. ] 

Ver. 12. For before certain persons came 
from James, he was eating together with 
the Gentiles, i. ¢., with the Gentile Christians. 





Meyer. 
Tittmann, sine justa causa, not frustra, 


He designates them according to their nationa- 
lity, because it is on this that the matter turns. 
Peter therefore neglected the limitations of the 
Levitical law of meats. This is the simple sense 
of this remark. ‘A Jew could not without Le- 
vitical defilement eat with Gentiles” (even if 
these adhered to the decrees of the apostolic 
council). ‘Peter, however, had through Di- 
vine revelation (Acts x.) been taught the unte- 
nableness of this isolation within the sphere of 
Christianity.”’ This Jewish law of meats he dis- 
regarded, that is he lived éOvixd¢ kai obx ’ Lovdaixée, 
at all events here in Antioch.—‘‘ Before certain 
persons came from James.” ‘From James” is 
not to be connected with ‘certain persons” as 
if certain adherents of James” (for “James 
would then be marked out as the head of a 
party, something which it would be neither ne- 
cessary nor wise to do here’), but with ‘‘came,” 
either generally=‘from James,” that is, from his 
circle of helpers, or—‘‘sent by James.” Butatall 
events they were such as held like sentiments 
with James, 2. ¢., Jewish Christians, who them- 
selves still adhered strictly to the Mosaic law, 
lived 'Iovdaixéc kai obx éOvixdc, and who because, 
they felt obliged thereto as born Jews, regarded 
this "lovdaixac $jv as necessary for all born Jews, 
and accordingly for all Jewish Christians, but 
by no means demanded any such thing as the 
lovdaitew of the Gentile Christians in Antioch, 
as WIESELER, perverting the state of facts main- 
tains. They stood, therefore, upon the platform 
of James. ‘Certain persons” is not therefore: 
such as without ground, appealed to the authority. 
of James; neither were they of the ‘false breth- 
ren” (ver. 4), who occupied a very different posi- 
tion from James. What views they had respecting 
the Gentile Christians, is not stated, for these were 
not at all in question; it is therefore natural to 
assume, that their views were those of James, and 
that the latter, when he sent these people, still 
thought as he did not long before, at the council 
(ver. 9; Acts xv.). [Scuarr:—<“It would seem 
from this passage that, soon after the council, 
James sent some esteemed brethren of his con- 
gregation to Antioch not for the purpose of im- 
posing the yoke of ceremonialism upon Gentile 
Christians-—for this would have been inconsistent 
with his speech—but for the purpose of remind- 
ing the Jewish Christians of their duty and re- 
commending them to continue the observance of 
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the divinely appointed and time-honored cus- 
toms of their fathers, which were by no means 
overthrown by the compromise measure adopted 
at the council. It is unnecessary therefore to 
charge him with inconsistency. All we cun say 
is that he stopped half-way and never ventured 
so far as Paul, or even as Peter, who broke 
through the ceremonial restrictions of their na- 
tive religion. Confining his labors to Jerusalem 
and the Jews, James regarded it as his mission 
to adhere as closcly as possible to the old dispen- 
sation, in the hope of bringing over the nation as 
a whole to the Christian faith.’*—R.] But with 
Peter, as a Jewish Christian and aon Apostle to 
the Jewish Christians, they found fault, un- 
doubtedly on account of his eating with the Gen- 
tiles, that is, with his neglect of the Mosaic law 
of méats, his 20nd Cv. Yet it is by no means 
expressly said that they reproached him with it, 
for ‘‘fearing them of the circumcision,’ may 
merely mean, that he feared possible reproaches, 
such as those, Acts xi. 8. But as he then justi- 
fied himself in this, and the justification was ac- 
cepted (Acts xi, 18), there is the more reason to 
doubt whether the Jewish Christians, who came 
from James, really made reproaches against Pe- 
ter, or even whether they would have done it, 
and whether it was not an empty fear on Peter’s 
part, which was blamed the more on this ac- 
count, as a causeless denying of the convictions 
which he then successfully vindicated, a retreat 
out of weakness, from the position he had then 
joyfully assumed and justified, supported as he 
was by the experience through which God had 
led him. Peter must of course have feared pos- 
sible reproaches to this effect: that although his 
conduct at that time respecting Cornelius had 
afterwards been approved, it would be a differ- 
ent thing for him now, in the presence of Jew- 
ish Christians, to live é0v:«éc, and moreover that, 
in the absence of so definite an occasion as 
then, he would now be regarded as one also 
standing outside [i ¢. with the Gentile Chris- 
tians.—R.], his authority with the Jewish Chris- 
tians might be diminished, etc. Butevenif such 
reproaches were really made to him, these per- 
sons nevertheless are not. to be regarded as agree- 
ing with the “false brethren” and standing 
upon an entirely different platform from James 
himself, for neither Acts xi. 18, nor Acts xv. is 
to be regarded as unhistorical. Out of fear, 
therefore, he withdrew and separated him- 
self.—The imperfects are adumbrative, cause 
the events to go on, as it were, before the eyes 
of the reader.—Mryrr.—He ate no more with 
the Gentile Christians, and as appears to be 
intimated, discontinued this without giving any 
explanation: he again attached himself to the 
Jewish Christians, that is, he behaved himself 
all at once as if the Jewish law of meats were 
still sacred in his view, inasmuch as he began 
again to observe it. Ile did not therefore give 
up his freer convictions, his practice alone lost 





* (When we consider this position of James, and ] 

the Epistle which bears his name, we are led, hot ieee 
its inspiration and place in the canon, but rather to believe 
that it must be inspired, else it would have differed more 
from the writings of Paul, and that its place in the canon 
is a proof of the wisdom of God, who made His Word com- 
plete, by_making it many-sided, and yet never contra- 
dictory.—R,] 





its freedom, and stood therefore in contradiction 
with his convictions, In the act itself there was 
nothing different from that indulgent regard ta 
the prejudices of those still weak, which Paul 
himself so often urges as a duty. But the mo- 
tive of Peter’s conduct in this case was not 
anxiety to avoid a possible scandal to the faith— 
this was not to be feared here—but the fear of 
men, fear of reproaches, and most likely also 
of losing consequence and authority. [It must be 
noted that such a withdrawal was a withdrawal 
from the very frequent agapae and the frequent 
Lord’s Supper. Though the decree of the Apos- 
tolic council did not command or forbid the com. 
mon participation of Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians in these services, yet Peter had thus com- 
muned with the Gentile Christians; he ceased 
to do so, and of course made great scandal. 
While not violating the letter of the decree, he 
yet treated these brethren as unclean.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Paul therefore fastens on the conduct 
of Peter (and of the other Jewish Christians who 
did likewise) the sharp censure of the term 
bréxpcocc, Gissimulation, and he is the more 
severe, because along with the consideration for 
the Jewish Christians, begotten of fear, there 
was @ non-consideration for the Gentile Chris- 
tians; and thus they were both scandalized and 
perplexed, since by the change of conduct in 
Peter they were tempted to the thought that the 
Mosaic law must after all be binding. It is of 
course entirely incorrect to find the ‘“ dissimu- 
lation” in the former association with the Gentile 
Christians, as if this had been a momentary un- 
faithfulness towards actual Judaistic convictions, 

[Even Barnabas.—‘ My co-laborer in the 
work of heathen missions and fellow-chammpion of 
the liberty of the Gentile brethren.” Scuarr.— 
Ligutroot: ‘Itis not impossible that this in- 
cident, by producing a temporary feeling of dis- 
trust, may have prepared the way for the dissen- 
sion between Paul and Barnabas, which shortl 
afterwards led to their separation (Acts xv. 39). 
From this time forward they never again appear 
associated together. Yet whenever St. Paul 
mentions Barnabas, his words imply sympathy 
and respect. This feeling underlies the language 
of his complaint here, ‘even Barnabas.’” Comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 6, and also the mention of Mark, Col. 
iv. 10.—R.} 

[The conduct of Peter must be judged by the 
facts here stated, not by a desire to advocate or 
deny the primacy claimed for him. The oceur- 
rence is indeed characteristic of that Peter whom 
the Gospels describe; ‘first to confess Christ, 
first to deny Him; first to recognize and defend 
the rights of the Gentiles, first to disown them 
practically. His strength and weakness, bold- 
ness and timidity are the two opposite manifes- 
tations of the same warm, impulsive and impres- 
sible temper” (Scuarr). The fault was one of 
practice, not of doctrine. The receiving of the 
rebuke is 4 sign of Peter’s genuine piety. 
Whether he went out again and wept bitterly 
we know not. But there was no ‘“‘sharp con- 
tention,” and Peter's love for Paul remained. 
On the early discussions respecting this oc- 
currence see Licurroor, p. 127, 8q., showing how 
much the church is indebted to Avavsting for a 
Correct view of it, Comp. DoorrinaL Norzs.—R, ] 
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Ver. 14. But when I saw that they 
walked not uprightly, e¢e.—We are to supply 
from ver. 11; “And at the same time heard the 
Gentile Christians expressing themselves in con- 
demnation of it.” [The necessity of supplying 
this makes it the more doubtful, whether the 
reference there is to the ‘condemnation ” on 
the part of the Gentile Christians.—R.] II pic 
THY GARGeLav Tod ebayyedion hardly = “‘ac- 
cording to,” which would be xard, but ‘in the 
direction of,” — in order to preserve uprightly 
and further the truth of the gospel. 

The sense, therefore, is the same as in ver. 5. 
This agrees with the context, for Paul, in the 
conduct of Peter and the other Jewish Christians, 
beheld an infringement of the ‘‘truth of the 
gospel,” especially of the principle of Christian 
freedom founded in the gospel, on account of its 
effect on the Gentile Christians: ‘How is it 
that thou art compelling the Gentiles to live as 
do the Jews?” (MeryER).—[The force of tp dc 
is open to discussion, especially as the word 
dpGorodeiv is not only dak Aeyduevov, but 
veryrare. Ligurroot says it denotes here ‘not 
the goal to be attained, but the line of direction 
to be observed. See Winur, p. 424.” And 
Exuicotr in reply to Meyer, who claims that 
xara would have been used to express the idea 
of rule or measure, observes that the instances 
he quotes are all after wepirareiv. If the line of 
direction be the meaning, the E. V. is correct, 
and the implication is that Peter did not deviate 
from the ‘‘truth of the gospel,” but from the 
line of conduct which the truth of the gospel 
marked out, hence the verb retains a semi-local 
meaning, ‘‘ walk straight.”’—R. ] 

Before all, ‘‘ very probably — in an assembly 
of the Church, although not convened immedi- 
ately for this purpose” (MeyEr)—before Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians—If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles: 
means the accustomed practice of Peter, from 
which he only then receded.—How is it that 
thou art compelling the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews?—Paul shows him the self- 
contradictoriness of his behavior, by a kind of 
ironical address. ‘Thou thyself a Jew, livest 
as a Gentile—and how comes it, then, that thou 
coustrainest Gentiles to live Jewishly? Is not 
that an utter contradiction?” It is true Peter 
does not constrain the Gentiles directly; itis a 
turn which sharpens the censure; in reality, it 
was only an indirect constraining through the 
authority of the example of Peter. The opinion 
is, therefore, quite unfounded, which supposes 
that the messengers of James had preached the 
principle of the necessity of the observance of the 
law—even for Gentile Christians—and that 
Peter had at least tacitly supported this princi- 
ple. Thereby they would have directly oppugned 
the view of James himself (Acts xv.), and Peter 

‘would have oppugned his own. His ‘‘dissimu- 
lation” at this time by no means authorizes the 
assumption that he had changed his view as to 
the indispensableness or dispensableness of the 
law itself.—Bnt at all events the Gentile Chris- 
tians in Antioch looked upon Peter as one who, 
previously not observing the Jewish law, all at 
once began to observe it. That it was mere 
‘‘dissimulation,” and not an actual change of 





view respecting the law, they did not at first 
know; and, therefore, they might easily, even if 
no one attempted directly to impose the law upon 
them, feel constrained to regard it as something 
necessary, and also to guide themselves in prac- 
tice according to it—at least, in this one point 
respecting meats. There was at all events the 
danger that such a moral compulsion might be 
exercised; and when once a single point was 
regarded as necessary, matters might go farther. 
—Against Wieseier’s explanation: ‘You so 
act that the Gentiles also must live as Jews, if 
they wish any longer to eat with you” (which 
is connected with his erroneous view respecting 
the journey of the Apostle narrated ii. 1 sq.), 
let it be here remarked only: Had Peter, by 
his conduct, only imposed on the Gentile Chris- 
tians of Antioch the necessity of again observing 
the decrees of the apostolic council, in order to 
be able to eat with the Jewish Christians, and 
had Paul himself so regarded it, Peter would cer- 
tainly not have received this public rebuke from 
Paul. Peter’s conduct, his yielding from fear, 
would indeed have been censurable, yet the con- 
sequences of this for others could only have given 
oceasion for a public rebuke, provided they en- 
dangered the life of faith; but on Wieseler’s sup- 
position this could not have resulted.—’Iovd ai- 
Cecv is, without doubt, different from ’Iovd ai- 
«oo Cyv, and is not merely another expression 
for this, but itis with design that ’Ioud. Civ is 
not repeated. With Peter, at that time, a re- 
lapse into. ’Iovd. qv took place—at least in 
practice, and through it a misleading of the 
Gentile Christians into iovdatfe was to be 
feared. ‘Iovdaixaic 6qv was in the Jewish Chris- 
tian something in itself quite irreprehensible, 
was only a maintenance of national usage; in 
the Gentile Christian a "Iovd. Cav became a iovdai- 
Ce, that is, a Judaizing, being a Judaizer. 
[ Hence, when Peter, who had been living éOvixée, 
occupying the position of the Gentile Christians, 
began again to live ’Iovdaixée his action was con- 
structively ‘lovdaiZev, and a moral compulsion 
put upon his late associates, the Gentile Chris- 
tians, to do the same.—R.] The distinction is 
difficult to render in a translation; it is some- 
thing like, “to live Jewishly,”—‘to be Jew- 
ish.” 

Vers. 15-21. That this is a continuation of the 
address to Peter, is self-evident to every unpre- 
judiced reader, and the assumption that an ad- 
dress to the Galatians suddenly comes in here: 
is so utterly at variance with the context that it 
is unnecessary to refute it. To mention no 
other reasons against it, let any one read the 
historical narrative, extending from as far back 
as chap. i. 18, up to this point, and imagine 
now, all at once, without any transition, an ad- 
dress to the Galatians, beginning, ‘‘ We are, by 
nature, ‘Jews.’ This view, it is true, has 
found again decided advocates in WIESELER, 
Von Hormann. True, on our view also, the 
exposition is somewhat difficult, but it commends 
itself too distinctly to allow us to hesitate on 
account of the difficulties of the interpretation. 
And has not this difficulty, in part, its ground in 
this, that Paul only cites words, spoken on 
another occasion, and perhaps somewhat con- 
densed also.—At all events the words are not to 
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be regarded as merely addressed to Peter per- 
sonally. Paul passes over into a more general 
exposition, for the instruction of the Gentile and 
Jewish Christians that were then present. ‘Ile 
makes out of the transaction, which then arose 
respecting the eating or not eating with the Gen- 
tiles, a locum communem (an article of doctrine), 
which extends much further than the transaction 
itself. He speaks of the works of the law gene- 
rally.”’—Roos. Paul cites with such detail his 
words then uttered for this very reason, that the 
substance of what he then said corresponds so 
well with the purpose of his letter, suits the case 
of the Galatians so precisely. Of course it can- 
not be affirmed that Paul cites the words that he 
then used, with literal exactness; his expres- 
sions may have been modified to a nearer corres- 
pondence with the particular purpose for which 
he here adduces them, although there is no- 
where in the expressions themselves any neces- 
sity for such an opinion. 

Ver. 15. We are by nature Jews, etc.— 
Vers. 15-17 give the ground of the censure in 
ver. 14: We, as Jews, have the law, which, of 
itself, exalts us above the Gentiles, who, as 
‘without law,” are to beregarded as ‘ sinners;” 
yet we have surrendered the preéminence which 
we had, and emancipated ourselves from the law 
in the knowledge that. a man is not justified by it, 
but by faith in Christ,—how then can one of us 
wish to bring the Gentiles under the law, over 
whom it was never in force?—would be the very 
obvious conclusion, which Paul, at all events, 
compels the hearer to draw, but he himself 
makes the more general, but more pointed one: 
How then can any one of us press the observ- 
ance of the law again, as though otherwise we 
fell into the category of Gentiles of sinners? 
One who does this makes Christ thereby a minis- 
ter of sin—that is, he declares, hy this reéstab- 
lishment of the law, that faith in Christ itself, as 
it involves the giving up of the law, brings men 
into the category of sinners (ver, 17).—Not 
sinners of the Gentiles.—Spoken from the 
national and theocratic point of view, on which 
Paul expressly places himself by the emphasizing 
of their Jewish descent. From that point of 
view, the Gentiles, as dvouo, in contrast with 
the Jews, who are évvopot, are, in themselves, 
Gpuaprwrot Kart’ éoyhv, although it is, of course, 
certain that Paul, in another sense, enforces the 
truth that there is also an éy véugdpapt., Rom. ii. 
12; and that, in au deeper sense, they also, as 
Jews (with the law), were duaprwdoi, is an es- 
sential thought of the following context, inas- 
much as they found justification only through 
faith in Christ. 

Ver. 16. Yet knowing that.—It is sim- 
plest to take eidére¢ dé, “knowing that,” 
eic., a8 the protasis, so that the apodosis begins 
with Kat yuetc, wealso,” and to supply éopév 
in ver. 15. The objection of Mrver, that the 
statement of how Paul and Peter had come to 
‘the faith, would not be historically accurate, in- 
asmuch as the conversion of neither had come 
to pass,in the discursive way implied in ef O6Te¢ 
... éweor., is whimsical. The foundation of 
‘their faith in Christ was the knowledge, or at 
least the feeling, that in this faith alone “jus- 
tification”? was found, Only in the measure in 


which they acquired this conviction, did their 
faith in Christ become a full, ripe faith— A man 
is not justified, efe—As Paul here is merely 
citing words spoken on another occasion, the 
doctrine of the justification of man not by works 
of the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ appears 
here only as a doctrinal principle of the general 
Pauline theology. It is uttered in a very defi- 
nite manner, is almost dogmatically formulated, 
yet strictly speaking it is not demonstrated, but 
presupposed as familiar. (Chap. iii. contains 
not so much an elucidation of the nature of jus- 
tification as a demonstration that it results from 
“faith,” not from ‘the law,” instructive as this 
demonstration doubtless is for the apprehension 
of its nature.) Hence the philological investi- 
gation of the word dc:xacovv belongs rather to 
the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. On 
the doctrinal conception of justification, see Doo- 
TRINAL Notes below. 

Looking atthe present context alone, we should 
be disposed to refer the expression, works of 
the law to merely ceremonial requirements of 
the law; but by thus doing we should miss en- 
tirely the Apostle’s meaning. The meaning of 
the phrase ‘‘not justified by the works of the 
law” is not to be gathered from the inimediate 
context merely ; it is, as intimated above, a pro- 
position, elsewhere set forth in detail, and only 
cited here with the presupposition that it is fa- 
‘miliar.—The idea épya véuov is to be taken in 





the universality implied in the expression. It 
denotes simply works prescribed by the law, 
whether of a more ritual character, or, in the 
stricter sense, moral injunctions. For a more 
particular consideration, see Docrrinat Notes 
below. 

[The E. V. renders ¢av p# rather weakly, 
“but,” since the meaning is “except,” ‘but 
only,” sola fide (LuTuER, Meyer). The justifi- 
cation is not at all by works of the law: which 
is also the meaning of the formal, final clause of 
the verse.—A ra wictewc, per fidem. Faith is 
the means by which justification is received. 
Hooxer: “The only hand which putteth on 
Christ to justification.” The Apostle also uses 
é« with riotewe; that preposition may imply 
origin, but agit is used with mécrewe in this con- 
nection, that idea is forbidden; perhaps the 
reason of the change was merely to make the 
correspondence, 2¢ éoywv—éx miarewc. It is here 
used in each case with épyw7, wherethe thought 
of origin may be implied— We believed in 
Christ Jesus.—Not “became believers in” 
(Licurroor), but ‘have put our faith in.” The 
preposition («ic) retaining its proper force, and 
marking not the mere direction of the belief, but 
the ideas of union and incorporation with (Ext1- 
corr).—There seems to be some ground for the 
change from “Jesus Christ” to “Christ Jesus” 
here; it is more elevated than the usual form 
(Meyer), brings the Messiahship into promi- 
nence, as ‘we also” refersto Paul and Peter, 
who were Jews (Atrorp). Still this must not be 
insisted on.—The genitives Xprorovand vépov 
throughout are objective genitives (Mryer, E- 
LicoTT, ALFORD),— .] : 

Por by the works of the law shall no 





flesh be justified —[{Scuarr:  « Literaliy, 
‘shall all flesh not be justifiedy ‘find no justifica- 
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tion.’ For the negation attaches to the verb, 
and not to the noun.” This justifies the force of 
édv p@above. No justification at all from works, 
even in connection with faith—R.] This is 
founded on Ps, exliii. In the parallel passage, 
Rom, iii. 20, évarcoy abrov, «in his sight,” is fur- 
ther added. Wirseter: “The words é épywv 
véuov Paul has added entirely in the sense of the 
original passage; for when the Psalmist said, 
that before God no flesh shall be justified, he of 
course had in mind the works prescribed by the 
QO. T. law. Since then this law prescribes not 
only outward works, but also holy dispositions, 
we must understand the latter also as included 
both by the Psalmist and Paul among the works 
of the law.”’—-‘‘ Shall be justified.” —* It remains 
undetermined whether the Apostle writes d:xkaiw- 
Ofoera [future] in view of a final issue in the 
case of the individual or of mankind, but w final 
judgment is indicated by the future both here 
and in the original passage. Only thus, too, is 
there a progress of thought; otherwise the dis- 
course would be intolerably indefinite. The en- 
trance upon the way of faith (émoreboayev) is 
explained from the knowledge that in the pre- 
sent it is the only means of becoming righteous, 
and the exclusion of the way of legal doing («ai 
ov« 2& Epywy) has its ground in the unprofitable- 
ness of it, for appearing before God hereafter as 
righteous.” Von Hormann. 

Ver. 17. But if, while we seek to be jus- 
tified in Christ.—“In Christ” not—through 
oemmunion with Christ, as év Xp. elvaz, although 
of course faith brings us into inward union with 
Christ, but it ‘denotes Christ as the ground of 
our justification, as the causa meritoria in which 
it rests” (WIEsELER). [The phrase év Xpioré is 
a formula of such deep significance in Paul’s 
Epistles, that it is perhaps better always to find 
init the idea of union, fellowship with Christ. 
Why not understand it thus: justified because in 
Christ by faith? See Exiicorr, and compare 
Meyer in loco.—R.] 

We ourselves also.—On our side also, so 
that we too came into the class of ‘‘sinners of 
the Gentiles.”’ If we came into this class in and 
through the effort to be justified in Christ, Christ 
would thus be a minister of sin, would make 
sinners and not “righteous,” and would there- 
fore render a service to sin. On this interpre- 
tation of the protasis, the apodosis cannot be an 
interrogation (against Myer); for from this 
apodosis it is now justly concluded that Christ 
would be the minister of sin.—God forbid ne- 
gatives therefore the protasis on account of the 
consequence resulting therefrom—a consequence 

in fact utterly inadmissible. It is true, every- 
where else in Paul’s writings, w7 yévorro ne- 
gatives a question. If it be thought on this ac- 
count necessary to assume a question here, the 
protasis must be taken differently, somewhat thus: 
“But if we, while we were seeking to be justified 
in Christ, were ourselves found sinners—because 
we would thereby declare, that the law has not 
availed us for justification, but that we were not- 
' withstanding the law sinners, still needing justi- 
fication—is Christ therefore a minister of sin?” 
Only we should then expect, as in Rom. iii. 3, 5, 
KA Xprotdc dy. Sidxovog; as Von HorMann re- 
marks. He therefore supplies eipéOqyev in the 





protasis, making it u complete sentence, and 
translates: ‘But if as those, who seek to be jus- 
tified in Christ, sc., we are found, then are we 
also found sinners.” But this explanation is 
evidently forced. It must also be noted that, 
while Paul elsewhere only uses > yévoiro after 
an interrogation, he as constantly introduces 
that interrogation with oly, Asa deviation from 
his usual practice must be admitted in any case, 
the further deviation, that yj yév. isnot preceded 
by an interrogation may well be conceded. But 
In any case the explanation is difficult. [Licur- 
roor fairly discusses the various explanations. 
1. As an attack on the premises ‘through a mon- 
strous conclusion (as above). 2. An illogical 
conclusion deduced from premises in themselves 
correct. This view, which makes an interroga- 
tion in the last clause, is preferred by him, and 
by most English commentators. ‘‘Seeing that 
in order to be justified in Christ it was necessary 
to abandon our old ground of legal righteousness 
and to become sinners (i. e., to put ourselves iu 
the position of the heathen) may it not be argued 
that Christ is thus made a minister of sin?’ This 
interpretation best develops the subtle irony of 
dpyaptwdrot : ‘We Jews look down upon the Gen- 
tiles as sinners; yet we have no help for it but 
to become sinners like them.’ It agrees with 
the indicative etpé6y ev and with Paul’s use 
of py yévorro.”” It paves the way for the words 
which follow: ‘I, through the law, am dead to 
the law.” "Apa is to be preferred to dpa in this 
case. The former hesitates, the latter con- 
cludes.—R. ] i 

M? yévorto,* in no way whatever is Christ a 
“minister of sin,” for it is not the seeking justifi- 
cation in Him, that makes me asinner, but I am 
found w sinner in an entirely opposite case. 
[Licutroot: ‘‘Nay verily, for, so far from 
Christ being a minister of sin, there is no sin at 
all in abandoning the law; it is only converted 
into asin by returning to the law again.”—R. ] 

Ver. 18, For if I build again the very 
things I destroyed.—In this opposite case, 
I represent. myself as a sinner, but the blame 
does not rest on Christ. ‘Build up again,” ete. 
Thus Paul describes the conduct of Peter, ‘‘ who 
previously, and even in Antioch had at first de- 
clared the Mosaic law not binding, as Christians 
had therefore, as it were, torn it down as a now 
useless building; but afterwards through his 
Judaizing conduct (even though it did not arise 
from conviction), represented it again as bind- 
ing, and hence, as it were, built up the demo- 
lished edifice anew.”—‘‘The first person veils 
what had taken place in concreto, under the 





*[Worpsworta: “On this formula, derived from the LXX. 
it is to be observed that the Septuagint render—(1) teh 
ce 


(Amen) by yévo.ro. See the remarkable instance in Deut. 
xxvii. 15-18, ete.; and (2) they render 75°41, ¢. ce, absit, 
T= 


literally profanum sit, by wh yévorro (Gen. xliv. 7.17; Josh. 
xxii. 29), My yevo.ro is something much more than a di- 
rect negation, such as ‘No verily.” Itisa vehement ex- 
pression of indignant aversion, reprobating and abomina- 
ting such a notion as that by which it is looked. And 
therefore the Knglish, God forbid! properly understood, 
i. €., God forbid that any one should so speak, is a fit ren- 
dering of it. It is used fourteen times by St. Paul (ten 
times in the Epistle to the Romans, thrice to the Galatians, 
and once in 1 Corinthians), and is generally employed by 
him to rebut an objection supposed by him to be made by 
an opponent, as here.”—R.] - 
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milder form of a general statement” (MzyER).— 
WIESELER, according to his view of the whole 
section, gives the sense thus: ‘But if we also, 
who seek to be justified in Christ, are convicted 
as sinners, that is, should sin; Christ is not 
therefore a promoter of sin, For then I am my- 
self to blame for the transgression, since what I 
have destroyed (namely, the dominion of sin!) 
this 1 build up again.” According to this, Paul 
is here laying stress upon the indissoluble con- 
nection between justification and sanctification. 
Certainly o striking example of dogmatizing exe- 
gesis!—I prove myself a transgressor:— 
a, e., of the law. In what way? we must ask, 
for it might be the « destroying” itself in which 
the sin consisted, not the ‘building again.” 
The latter certainly; in ver. 19 Paul tells us 
why.- 

Vers. 19-21. [Bencen: ‘Summa ace medulla 
Christianismi.””—R. 

Ver. 19. For I through the law died to 
the law.—‘“‘‘I’ for my own part, letting my own 
experience speak, to say nothing of the experi- 
ence of others.” Mrsyer. ‘For’? introduces a 
proof, found in “through the law.” ‘Whoever 
has been freed from the law through the law it- 
self, in order to stand in a higher relation, acts 
in opposition to the law, proves himself a trans- 
gressor if notwithstanding this he returns again 
into the legal relation.” Msver. Ndyoc is of 
course in both cases the Mosaic law, since other- 
wise the passage would have no demonstrative 
force; not the law of Christ in the first case as 
Rom. viii. 2. [The distinction made by Licur- 
FooT in his notes on this passage, must be re- 
garded. The law is here spoken of, not as to its 
economical purpose (as Worpsworrn who limits 
the meaning here to the law as a covenant), but 
rather in its moral effects: —R.] ‘I through the 
law died to the law” that is, the law itself 
caused me to die to it. But what now is the 
meaning of 1. “J died to the law’? That 
thereby a becoming free from the law is affirmed 
is clear. But in the first place this ‘‘ dying to the 
law” is not (with many expositors) to be con- 
strued as an activity bearing upon the law=it 
has come to this, that I have acquitted myself 
of dependence on the law, etc. The Apostle 
means to affirm something as having happened 
to him, not something as having been done by 
him, although of course this event hag hada 
basis in his ethical nature. In the next place, 
however, the conception of dying, which is in- 
volved in the expression, is not to be at once 
transmuted into that of becoming free; or else 
justice is not done to the Apostle’s turn of 
thought, which here, as the sequel shows, re- 
volves about the ideas of life and death. Com- 
pare the analogous expressions: dmrolavéw dua- 
pria, vexp. duapria, Rom. vi. 2, 10, 11, where also 
the Apostle, as the connection in each passage 
shows, means an event coming to pass through 
dying, ver. 10 in the physical, vers. 2, 11, in the 
ethical sense. Still more closely analogous is 
Rom. vii.1 sq. In ver. 4 of that passage we have 
the analogous expression—only there it is pas- 
sive, while here it is expressed by the neuter verb 
Bavarubiivar ro véuw and in ver. 1 he gives us the 
key to the figure in the sentence; ‘the law hath 
dominion over a man as long ashe liveth.” The be- 





coming free from the law is therefore, of course, 
the resudt of the dying to the law, but not 
immediately this itself.‘ Died to the law” is—I 
have died with this effect, that the law has lost 
me, who had hitherto belonged to it, that is, that 
its dominion over me, its claims upon me ceased, 
so that it could no longer urge its requirements 
upon me, as heretofore. While “died” of it- 
self already intimates the legitimacy of this ac- 
quittal from the law, the complete demonstration 
of this is contained in the fact that this dying 
“to the law” has come to pass ‘through the law” 
not by a power residing outside of it has this 
death to the law been effected, not in any anti- 
nomistic way, not in conflict with the law, so 
that this would have any ground of complaint, 
But now the question is 2. how has he “through 
the law” died to the law? how has the ‘‘law’’ itself 
brought about in him a state of death as regards 
the law, and therewith a release from its do- 
minion? Thus much, that the law leads to death, 
Paul plainly declares, e. g. Rom. vii. 5, 10, 11, 
13. The middle term there is, that itis the 
véuog itself which excites sin into dva¢ygv. This 
thought is of obvious application here, The ex- 
planation woud then be; by the fact that the 
“law”? brought me death, its dominion over me 
reached, it is true, its culmination, but thereby 
also was broken and doneaway. For with him 
who has died, the dominion of the law ceases— 
according to the principle cited above. And de- 
ducing the reason from the passage itself, we 
might thus state it; for the law can no more 
come forward with the claims that I should keep 
it, in order to justification, when its effect is 
rather death. The objection that the Apostle 
could not well affirm this ‘‘dying” of himself, 
as something actual since by his conversion he 
had been preserved from this effect of the law, 
will not hold; for Paul, Rom. vii. 10 affirms this 
very thing himself. This explanation is, how- 
ever, at variance withthe fact that according to 
iii. 24, the vduoc is, indeed madaywydc ei¢ Xpictdv, 
but of itself, without Christ, does not yet lead to 
man’s becoming free from it. Now it is true, 
that this passage reads asif Paul here refers the 
dying to the iaw directly to the law itself, but 
he then proceeds to give the elucidation of this, 
by giving the immediate cause of the: dying, 
namely, ‘I have been crucified with Christ.” 
This statement therefore explains the former 
one. In the same way the dying unto sin, men- 
tioned Rom. vi. is by means of the ‘‘dying with 
Christ,’ and in Rom. vii. the death of Christ 
is made the cause of the becoming dead to the 
law. Thus much then is already clear, that the 
‘‘law” in both cases is of course the same (Mo- 
saic) law, but in each case it comes into view ina 
different relation; in yd in its requirements, 
in dca véqov in its effect. This explains ina 
simple way the paradoxical expression, accord- 
ing to which the law appears as making free from 
itself. But since it is still the same law, Paul is 
entitled to say, that he who will nevertheless 
again live unto the law although “through the 
law he died unto the law” exhibits himself as a 
‘“‘transgressor’” ac., of the law. 

Let us now consider the first statement of the 
purpose of this dying namely: that I might- 
live unto God, with the dying to the law the 
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living to the law, has, as the very terms imply, 
cometoanend. As long as this existed, no living 
unto God was possible, but with the dying to the 
law every hinderance to this living unto God is 
removed. ‘Live untoGod:” just as Rom. viii. 11. 
As the dying to the law may not be treated as im- 
mediately convertible into a being released from 
the law, obliterating the conception of dying; so 
on the other hand the realism of the Pauline ex- 
pressions requires the like in the case of the anti- 
thetical expression: ‘‘live to God.” Paul wishes 
first to oppose to the being dead a being alive, 
therefore this means: that I might be living as 
regards God—with this effect, that God should 
have me, after the law has lost me. As from 
the being dead there resulted the dissolution of 
a connection—with the law—which had hitherto 
existed, so from the life there results the formation 
of ® new connection, namely, with God. (Why 
precisely this results, appears first from what 
follows, for from the dying ‘‘to the law through 
the law” of itself, there would certainly not as 
yet result any new life at all, and especially a 
life for God.) Hence by ‘living unto God” as 
well as by ‘dying to the law’ Paul wishes to 
express, chiefly, an event, not an activity, some- 
thing which should be accomplished in him, not 
something which should be done by him in con- 
sequence of the dying to the law. Comp. the 
way in which Paul, Rom. vi. 11 sets forth the 
“living unto God” of Christians as something 
that actually comes to pass in their case, not as 
something which is as yet their task, Accord- 
ing to this it would be about=eic 70 yevéoba 
tac érépy, Rom. vii. 4; to belong to God, which 
involves both a being under God’s authority and 
a communion withGod. So far it rather affirms 
the possession of a good, the attainment of a po- 
sition, the gaining of a profit, than the proposal 
ofa work. The next verse especially leads us 
to refer it to the full filial status in relation to 
God, as it appertains primarily to Christ. This 
filial status would then be opposed to the condi- 
tion under the law. Comp. iii. 28 sq. The fact 
that Paul here contrasts ‘‘God” and ‘law,” 
“living unto God” and “living to the law” 
would then be explained by the essential differ- 
ence existing between the full filial position of 
God’s children and the state of bondage under 
the law. And the antithesis would be essen- 
tially the same which Paul sets forth, Rom. vi. 
14, as an antithesis between being ‘‘under the 
law” and ‘under grace.”’ Life, however, is not 
merely a state, but essentially an activity also, 
actualizing itself and having permanence only 
as'such, Hence “living to God” indicates, 
though not primarily, yet as immediately result- 
ing, an activity aud course of conduct with re- 
ference to God, and the more so indeed for the 
very reason, that by this ‘‘living to God” espe- 
cially a good is gained; on which account also 
Paul, e. g., Rom. vi. 12, 18, affirms as an obliga- 
tion contained therein, the obligation ‘‘to yield 
one’s self to God.” Since he there derives this ob- 
ligation from the ‘being alive unto God,” we 
should doubtless assume it here also, as a secon- 
dary idea implied in “that I might live unto 
God.” Inthe first place the expression +v a— 
statement of design—points to something, which 
even if it is on the one hand already given, yet on 


the other is also still to be looked for. And in 
the second place the connection points to this 
ethical interpretation, for Paul means to repel 
the allegation that by faith in Christ, by aban- 
doning the position of the law, one becomes a 
sinner: and he cannot do this more emphatically 
than by describing the release from the law as 
the operation of the law itself, and as having for 
its purpose the living unto God. «Living unto 
God” then passes over into the meaning: to 
dedicate one’s life to God, the dative thus ac- 
quiring of course a yet fuller meaning, denoting 
not merely possession, but devotion, surrender 
to. The antithesis between “living unto God” 
and ‘living unto the law” is also to be ex- 
plained as Rom. vii. For the law leads ‘to sin” 
(and to death). The living to the law then in 
truth sunders from God. The ‘dying to the 
law” thus acquires the sense of dying unto sin 
(Rom. vi.), though of course it is not to be 
identified with it. 

[Evuicorr thus sums up the results; while his 
views do not differ materially from those given 
above, the statement is so succinct that the sub- 
stance of it may well be inserted here: 1. Law 
in each case hasthe same meaning. 2. The 
Mosaic law is meant. 8. The law is regarded 
under the same aspect asin Rom. viii. 7, 13, a 
passage in strictest analogy with the present. 
4. It was not did véuov or kata véuov but dia 
véuov, through the instrumentality of the law, 
that the sinful principle worked within and 
brought death upon all. 5. “Died” is not 
merely ‘‘legi valedixi,” but expresses generally 
what is afterwards more specifically expressed 
by “I have been crucified with.” 6. The da- 
tive ‘‘to the law” is not merely ‘‘with reference 
to,” but a species of dative ‘ commodi:” I died 
not only as concerns the law, but as the law re- 
quired.” He paraphrases thus “I through the 
law, owing to sin, was brought under its curse; 
but having undergone this, with, and in the per- 
son of Christ, I died to the law in the fullest and 
deepest sense—being both free from its claims 
and having satisfied its curse.” So Ligurroor: 
«The law is the strength of sin. At the same 
time it provides no remedy for the sinner. On 
the contrary it condemns him hopelessly, for no 
one can fulfil the requirements of the law. The 
Jaw then exercises 2 double power over those 
subject to it; it makes them sinners and pu- 
nishes them for being so. What can they do to 
escape? They have no choice but to throw off 
the bondage of the law, for the law itself has 
driven them to this. They find the deliverance, 
which they seek, inChrist. Thus then they pass 
through three stages 1. Prior to the law—sinful, 
but ignorant of sin ; 2. under the law—-sinful, and 
conscious of sin, yearning after better things; 38. 
free from the law—free and justified in Christ. 
The second stage (‘through the law’) is a neces- 
sary preparation for the third (‘died to the law’).” 
So Meyer and many others, following CHRYs0os- 
rom in the main.—R. ] 

Ver. 20. I have been crucified with 
Christ.—Xpcora cvvecrabpopa. ‘IT have 
come into fellowship with Christ’s death on the 
cross, through faith, so that what happened to 
Christ has also happened to me.” The Apostle 
declares thereby in what way the dying to the law 
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through the law has been effected. Christ died 
“through the law,” for in the crucifixion the curse 
of thelaw was fulfilled upon Him. Whoever there- 
fore is ‘crucified with Christ,” has also died 
“through the law”=the curse of the law is ful- 
filled on him too, But Christ, dying through the 
law, died also to the law, ¢. ¢., His life of subjection 
to the law came to an end (comp. iv. 4) even ac- 
cording to the principle, Rom. vii. 1, and the more 
so in His case, because it brought the curse unde- 
gervedly upon Him, and therefore forfeited its 
claim. As now the one ‘crucified with Christ” 
has died “through the law,” he has at the same 
time thereby also died ‘to the law’’=he has, 
for the law, become a dead man, such an one as 
is no longer subject to the law, is free from it 
and its claims. The law over against him has 
no right of possession, having lost it. Comp. 
Rom. vii. 2: “dead to the law through the 
body of Christ.” An equivalent sense is con- 
tained in chap. iii. 25: «faith having come, we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster.” For 
“crucified with Christ’? rests essentially upon 
“faith.” As ‘I have been crucified with Christ” 
was the proof of the precious declaration (ver. 
19), so ver, 20 first makes clear, why in conse- 
quence of the “dying to the law through the 
law,”.he has attained to a “living unto God.” 
For as it is especially true of Christ that through 
the law, He died to the law, so it is also especi- 
ally true of Him, that this came to pass that He 
might live unto God. Comp. Rom. vi. 10. For 
His death on the cross was for Him the depar- 
ture from that life in which He also had been 
subject to the law (iv. 4), and through His resur- 
rection it led in His case tou the entrance into a 
life of another kind, into a life, in which He 
without any medium stood in immediate relation 
to God, in a pure filial relation, something which 
is most simply expressed by ‘living unto God.” 
Whoever now believes in Christ, participates, as 
in Christ’s death, so in Christ’s new life; as he 
is crucified with Christ, so he lives with Christ 
(Rom. vi. 8), But Paul does not stop with this 
thought; he is not satisfied with w ‘crucified 
Christ” that he might live with Christ.—It is, 
however, no longer I that live.—In his case 
the being ‘crucified with’’ has indeed led to a 
life; but what now lives in him is no more his 
Ego; this his Ego did live, when he was still 
under the law, without knowledge of Christ; it 
is therefore an Ego essentially linked with the 
law, disappearing with the legal life, so that he 
after the revolution which has come to pass within 
him through faith in Christ and the release from 
the law, must regard it as altogether vanished 
out of existence. This whole Ego has died with 
Christ.—But Christ liveth in me.—Another 
life is it, on the contrary (dé adversative), that 
is now in him, the life of another personality ; 
and this personality is Christ, viz., as one who 
has Himself passed through death to life. And 
as such He is living unto God, Therefore al- 
though living with Christ has as its result, living 
unto God, this must needs become far more com- 
plete by a living of Christ Himself in the man. 
Yea the life which now I live in the 
flesh.—But while Paul has declared of himself, 
that Christ Himself lives in him, Christ as the 
risen and glorified One, he, on the other hand, 





knows well-that even yet there appertains to 
him as before, a life ‘‘in the flesh,” 7. c. a life 
of terrestrial corporeality, and so far, therefore, a 
yet imperfect life, which of itself stands in con- 
flict with the life ofChrist in him (dé in é dé ad- 
yersative). [It is perhaps better to regard dé 
as introducing an explanatory and partially 
concessive clause (Exticorr). ‘So far as I now 
live in the flesh; itis still a life in faith.” Liaur- 
Foot. To avoid the repetition of “but’’—the 
word ‘yea’ will convey the force of the connec- 
tion—* Even though I do live a life in the flesh, 
Christ so lives in me, that yea this very life I 
live by the faith,” e¢e,R.] ‘‘Flesh”’ here does not 
of course affirm an ethical defect, for he affirms 
this life at this very moment of himself, but only 
so to speak, a physical life; the opposite idea is 
not: in the Spirit, but: in vision, in heaven. 
Paul does not, however, on this account, recall 
what he said before, but reconciles the life ‘‘in 
the flesh” with the life of Christ in him by I 
live in the faith.—‘‘Now” is in opposition to 
the past, time before the ‘‘dying to the law.” 
Now, after he has died to the law, he lives, it is 
true, even yet ‘‘in the flesh,” but he lives ‘in 
the faith.”” ‘‘In the faith’’ is of course opposed, 
first of all in a restricted way, to ‘‘in the flesh,” 
on which account also the two phrases are con- 
joined; but in fact it constitutes the antithesis 
to the previous ‘living to the law.”’ [Not ‘by 
faith,’ but ‘in faith,” ‘the atmosphere as it 
were which he breathed in this his new spiritual 
life” (Liautroot).—R.] Of the Son of God,— 
Christ, we may believe, is designedly distin- 
guished by this exalted predicate, in order to 
chnracterize faith as something great, in that it 
lays hold on the Son of God Himself. As if to 
say: what matters it that I still live in the flesh? 
Even in the flesh I possess through faith the 
Son of God! At the same time also the prepos- 
terousness of the thought, that one can become a 
sinner, ‘seeking to be justified in Christ,” [or 
that ‘Christ is a minister of sin.”—R. ] is inti- 
mated, Who loved me and gave himself for 
me.—‘‘It is indeed natural that I should believe 
on Him, since He,” etc. — and on the other hand 
this is a more definite statement of what faith 
believes. : 

Ver. 21 is a simple conclusion from what im- 
mediately precedes. Men cannot now say, that 
I frustrate the grace of God, for this mani- 
fested itself in the atoning death of the Son of 
God. But precisely in this do I believe, yea, 
my whole life is a life in faith thereon. Exactly 
the reverse: if righteousness come through 
the law, then Christ died without cause, 
needlessly, and if I through the law sought 
justification, I should then declare the death of 
Christ to have taken place in vain, and should 
thus reject the grace of God: but now this latter 
is precisely what I did not do, and therefore 
not the former; I cannot be reproached with 
this. It is to be supposed, that some accused 
Paul, on account of his independence of the law 
in his course of conduct, of a contempt of the 
grace of God, not recognizing, in their confusion 
of thought, the truth that just this self-elevation 
of Christ was the chief manifestation of this 
grace, that therefore every disparagement. of 
that self-devotion to death, by emphasizing the 
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law, implied a contemning of this grace. This 
dwpedy is, in conclusion, a sharply trenchant 
word.  [Mzyur: “This death took place unne- 
cessarily, if what it should effect, could be at- 
tained through the law. Erasmus is excellent: 
est autem ratiocinatio ab impossibili.” —R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1 « Controversy of Paul with Peter” is a fre- 
quent, but incorrect title of this section. It 
should rather be entitled: Peter's weak yielding 
and Paul's open rebuke of it, For there is not. 
the slightest mention made of a controversy be- 
tween the two, and especially none of any op- 
posing reply provoked by Paul. 

As regards the fault of Peter, the question, in 
what it consisted, has been answered in the main 
above. To express it generally, it was a practical 
denying of the freer, genuinely evangelical con- 
viction, to which he had attained, and that too 
from an unworthy motive, namely the fear of 
man, @ fear of the censure of legally-minded 
Christians (and thus at all events an tmdxprow). 
This of itself gives an important hint as to how 
we are to show regard for “the weak,” and 
when we may, out of consideration for them, 
renounce some particulars of Christian freedom. 
It is right only when it proceeds not from the 
fear of men or their censure or in any other way 
from self-interest, but from indulgent care that 
scandal be not given, and conscience be not per- 
plexed.—Peter’s conduct, however, was particu- 
larly indefensible on account of the special cir- 
cumstances under which it took place; at a 
time when it was of moment to secure the prin- 
cipal of Christian liberty, ‘“‘the truth of the 
gospel,” which through Peter’s behavior was put 
in. jeopardy: for the Gentile Christians, who 
were witnesses of it, were thereby induced to 
suppose that the observing of the Mosaic daw 
was something necessary for a Christian, were 
shaken in their previous Christian conviction. 
A further important hint as to this regard for 
the weak! it may be duty, it may also be for- 
bidden, when the fundamental principle of evan- 
gelical freedom would thereby be rendered 
doubtful to any one (or when, on the other 
hand, it might be perverted so as to establish the 
legal position, and to support an attack upon 
evangelical liberty). 

The nature of the fault determines also our 
judgment respecting it. It was a fault; and on 
this account Paul’s correction of it, and that in 
the way in which it took place, 7. ¢., publicly, 
before all, was warranted, nay, necessary: ne- 
cessary, not so much on account of the fear of 
man betrayed in it, as on account of thé per- 
plexity of conscience among the Gentile Chris- 
tians, which was to be apprehended. This was 
the reason why Paul took occasion to set forth 
with such distinctness the evangelical doctrine 
of justification by faith. That a Peter should 
be set right by Paul, ill accords with the Romish 
view of the primacy of Peter. The transaction 
in Antioch will therefore also be urged with 
propriety against the assumption of such a pri- 
macy. The narrative is also instructive for the 
just apprehension of the general personal cha- 
racters of the Apostles, and constitutes a correc- 





tive against exaggerated notions of these, ag 
though a shortcoming, and unwarranted step, or 
even a sin, were never possible in their case. 
—But on the other side, more must not be made 
of Peter’s fault than it really was. It must not 
be regarded as anything else than a sin of weak- 
ness. If even Peter’s denial of his Master, 
rightly judged, can only be regarded as such, 
much more, and with entire certainty must this 
case in Antioch be so regarded, and this case, 
although in some measures analogous to his de- 
nial, is much less scandalous as indeed, con- 
sidering that meanwhile he had been endued 
with the Holy Ghost, might be expected. That 
he strove with the Spirit, is not even to be im- 
agined, nam quo rectore apostoli utebantur, spiritus 
sanetus neque sublata illos omni virium humanarum 
eficientia neque ita moderatus est, ut labe quavis 
eximerentur vel castigation’ fraternz locus non esset 
(Etwerr, p. 16), as little as that sins of weak- 
ness generally are impossible in those who have 
received the Holy Ghost. Moreover, as this 
lapse of Peter was a lapse in practical conduct, 
and not in teaching, it cannot be pretended that 
it overturns faith in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The apostolic dignity of Peter and 
of his teaching, Paul does not in the least 
assail, and does not speak of them as impaired; 
as indeed it is precisely in his teaching on this 
particular point that Peter here comes into view 
as occupying the right position, failing of faith- 
fulness to it in his practical behavior only. But 
in any case, the uncertainty of the senior Apos- 
tles respecting the obligation of the law, the 
existence of which is plainly enough attested by 
the Acts, does not warrant us in drawing a con- 
clusion as to the truth of apostolic teaching 
generally. There was in this matter a learning, 
a growth and advancement to clear knowledge 
of the evangelical truth: and just in this point 
the corrective is given and the genuine truth of 
the gospel shown to us by means of Paul, in 
whose calling we are not to see a chance, but the 
significant dispensation of the Head of the 
Church, who knew her needs. We need not 
therefore isolate one from the other, but as and 
because both are given together, they should also 
be taken together, and out of both together we 
should gain the full light of evangelical know- 
ledge of the truth. — Least warranted of all is 
the misuse of this passage to maintain the exist- 
ence of a standing difference and permanent ill- 
feeling between Paul and Peter. Their agree- 
ment of view appears in a way hardly to be ex- 
pected in Peter, inasmuch as he too set forth the 
principle of evangelical freedom (from the law) 
by his eating in common with the Gentile Chris- 
tians; and if in consequence of Peter’s weak- 
ness there arose a difference, nothing what- 
ever points to anything permanent, to any 
deep division, but what took place in a sin- 
gle case was rebuked by Paul, and the unjusti 
fiableness of this conduct openly demonstrated. 
The publicity of the rebuke, moreover, is by no 
means to be regarded merely as making it 
keener, but as showing no less the brotherly way 
in which the matter was handled, inasmuch as 
a reproach addressed to Peter in private would 
have been far more apt to make the impression 
of a personal strife, and had there been a deeply 
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seated difference, it were inconceivable that 
Peter would have suffered himself to be thus 
publicly rebuked.—As it is important rightly to 
understand Peter’s fault, on the other hand 
Paul’s correction of it must not be misinter- 
preted; it was not an exaltation of himself, but 
flowed only from zeal for the “truth of the 
gospel,” for the confirmation of Christian con- 
sciences; and the decision with which Paul stood 
forth in behalf of this without fear of man, is 
instructive. Although, indeed, not every one is 
competent to such a procedure, but ordinarily 
only one who has a public standing, like Paul, 
yet the principle expressed in his procedure is 
important, namely, that in matters of faith, no 
human authorities, however high they stand, 
can give law, but that their acts remain always 
subject to the test, according to the norm of ‘‘the 
truth of the gospel.”—As the facts here testify 
against a primacy of Peter, so the ground and 
warrant of the act of rebuke witness most 
strongly against the idea of the Papacy in gen- 
eral, and against everything that borders on it 
under the protection of the principle of authority. 

[Scuarr, Apost Church, p. 268, gives the fol- 
lowing resumé: ‘‘': his event is full of instruction. 
We cannot, indecd, justly infer from it anything 
unfavorable to the inspiration and doctrine of Pe- 
ter; for his fault was rather a practical denial of 
his real and true conviction. But it shows that the 
Apostles, even after the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, are not to be looked upon as perfect saints 
in such sense as to be liable to no sinful weakness 
whatever. We here discern still the workings of 
the old sanguine, impulsive nature of Peter, who 
could, one hour, with enthusiastic devotion, swear 
fidelity to his Master; and the next, deny him 
thrice, Paul, too, on his part, may have been too 
excited and sharp against the senior Apostle, with- 
out making due allowance for the delicacy of his 
position, and his regard for the scrupulosity of the 
Jewish converts; which certainly go far to ex- 
cuse, though not to justify Peter. Then again 
from the conduct of Paul we learn not only the 
right and duty of combatting the errors even of 
the most distinguished servants of Christ, but 
also the equality of the Apostles, in opposition 
to an undue exaltation of Peter above his col- 
leagues.” On the bearing of this passage against 
the Papal claim to infallibility, see Worpswortn, 
who makes the error of Peter to have heen “im- 
posing unjustifiable terms of communion.”’—R. ] 

2. Lhe Pauline doctrine of Justification.—We have 
in this section, in a short dogmatic form, the Pau- 
line doctrine of Justification in the sentence: o¢ 
Orxatovrar avOpuroc é& Epyov vépor, 
édv py did mlotea¢ ‘Incow Xp., ‘aman is 
not justified hy the works of the law, but [only] 
by the faith of Jesus Christ.” 

4) The idea of ‘*works of the law” is first to 
be determined, It doesnot, for instance, signify 
merely the observance of ritual prescriptions, 
and the reason why ‘a man is not justified by 
the works of the law,” is not that such ceremo- 
nial works are not sufficient. For then Paul 
would simply have directed attention from these 
works to others (better, or more difficult ones), 
and not, as he does, have diverted attention from 
works, altogether to something totally different, 








namely, ‘¢faith.” No, as the law itself contains 


not merely ritual prescriptions, but also preceptg 
peculiarly ethical, undoubtedly the entirely gen- 
eral expression ‘‘ works of the law,’ also de- 
notes works of either kind. More accurately— 
Paul does not divide the law, but takes the law 
as an integral whole, asa divine institute, which, 
with all its precepts, the ritual as well as the 
specially ethical, morally obliges man, and, as 
an expression of the Divine will, requires and 
expects obedience from him. (Therefore, even 
if only ritual observances were meant, yet in re- 
ality the ground of non-justification could not be 
found simply in the externality of these precepts; 
in them also God has expressed His will; their 
observance also is to be regarded as a moral ser- 
vice.) ‘‘ Works of the law,” therefore, are gen- 
erally all works that are done (and are) in con- 
formity with the requisitions of the Divine law.— 
Yet this is only a preliminary and entirely gen- 
eral definition. For then the question immedi- 
ately arises: But why then no justification by 
them? or (since the idea of ‘being justified” 
itself still awaits elucidation), why does Paul 
then point entirely away from them to something 
entirely different? for thus much at least is im- 
plied init. The common answer is: If man only 
performed such ‘‘ works of the law,” all would 
be well, he would then be justified thereby: but 
this he does not, and cannot do; therefore of 
course in this way there is no justification possi- 
ble. But this answer of itself cannot satisfy; it 
reminds us too strongly of alweus a non lucendo ; 
the ‘works of the law” would then, strictly 
speaking, have their name from the fact that 
they are not performed, from their non-exis- 
tence. On the other hand a man certainly can 
(even of himself) do ‘works of the law,” can 
fulfil moral demands of the law (nay, he can do 
that much easier than have faith). But what he 
thereby accomplishes, is only épya, ‘‘ works” 
(on which account Paul in the Romans instead 
of épya véuov uses also the abridged expression 
épya), 7. e., 1, They are only single, isolated acts 
of obedience, here an épyov, there an épyov, and 
therefore even if the particular act corresponds 
to the particular requirement, yet this never 
completely satisfies the idea of the law, as an 
integral whole, and all trust in these, therefore, 
as if one could by these isolated «works ” really 
fulfil the will of God, is perverted trust. The 
whole law=God’s will, demands fulfilment, This 
presents the unsatisfactoriness of the works of 
the law more particularly as extensive, But 2. 
it presents it also intensively: the works, even 
because they are works, are only external acts of 
obedience. But the law demands fulfilment by 
the whole man. ‘Works of the law” can never 
satisfy it; and confidence in them, therefore, as 
if one could endure God’s judgment on the 
ground of these, is always unfounded. The ful- 
filment of the law requires first and last a temper 
of mind answerable thereto. In the law God re+ 
quires obedience to His will: to fulfil it, there- 
fore, man must himself be filled with the spirit 
of this obedience, and that not a merely external, 
seeming obedience, but a genuine one, whose 
source is inloveto God. But now the fulfilment. 
both of the former requirement and of this letter, 
is shipwrecked on the sinfulness of man, in ied 
sequence of which he cannot of himself rise 
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above that want of unity and this externality of 
his moral acts, in consequence of which he ac- 
eomplishes only “works of the law,” and for 
that very reason does not attain to dixaiwouc. 
First of all then there would be held up before 
the man the duty of perfectly fulfilling the law 
extensively and intensively, in contrast with the 
mere ‘‘works of the law.’ But this would 
really accomplish nothing, because the defect is 
grounded in the sinfulness of man. There is 
therefore either no dccaiworc, or it must come in 
an entirely different way, and this way is ‘the 
faith of Jesus Christ.” 

These ‘‘works of the law’? Paul nowhere 
calls ‘good works:”’ he uses the term ‘ good 
works” only in the full sense of the word, to 
denote works which are really good, as being 
works of faith; which is just what the ‘works 
of law” are not, else dcxaiworg would come from 
them, and Faith would be superfluous.—Far less 
than by these even is the name of “ good works” 
deserved by those ‘* works” which have come 
up within the Christian period and been imposed 
as conditions of salvation. These have been 
only a new form of the ‘“ works of the law,” and 
therefore LutHer, as is well known, found in 
the Pauline declarations respecting these his 
most effective weapons against the Romish 
‘“‘works of the law” and the false confidence 
reposed in them. On the other hand, it is true, 
he urges most distinctly and forcibly that, as be- 
ing mere human ordinances, the ecclesiastical 
“works of the law” do not even stand on an 
equality with the ‘works of the law” of the 
Jews, which at least were commanded by God, 
and that therefore it is so much the more perverse 
to trust in them. This is the Roman Catholic 
form of the ‘‘ works of the law.” But they are 
perpetually undergoing new transformations, 
and coming up again with the old pretensions 
(less and less justified as these continually are), 
agreeably to the natural leaning of man to a 
righteousness of works. Especially does he find 
it easy (to say nothing of observances essentially 
and from the beginning serving this perverse 
end) to turn even well intended usages and in- 
stitutions, in themselves salutary, into a ‘‘ law,” 
and then to set his trust upon the observance of 
these. Nay, even the exercises which are meant 
to further the life of faith as opposed to the legal 
life, are themselves too often turned again into 
“works of the law.” 

b) Signification of Sixatwcee. Passing now 
to duxaiwortc, the term of chief import, we 
ask what is the signification of this? 

“ This question is most easily answered, if we 
start from Paul’s denial: ‘not by the works of 
the law.” The Jew believes that he é épy. v. 
Sixacoirat. What does this mean, what is expected 
by the man who believes this? Evidently this 
belief does not imply his making to himself the 
ethical statement: if I do the ‘‘ works of the law,” 
I shall be — made righteous (justus reddor), that 
is, by God. For certainly he who does the works 
of the law, does not expect a subsequent justum 
reddi by God; his doing the works of the law in 
itself constitutes him and proves him (according 
to the supposition) a justus. He is not therefore 
expecting, as necessary to this, that God shall first 
translate him into the moral conditions of a yustus. 


oe 


No: the thought “justified by the works of the 
law’’ conveyed to the Jew the idea of a judgment 
of God pronounced upon him, as being one who 
accomplished the ‘‘ works of the law:” and no- 
thing can therefore be better established than 
the forensic, declaratory signification of dcxaiodv: 
taken, in the first instance, in its most general 
sense, As to the precise nature of the judgment, 
it was primarily, simply the sentence: Thou art 
a d/kasoc [righteous, just man.—R.]. This was 
what the man needed to render complete his 
living ‘after the law,” and thus d:xaiwe, what 
he needed to make his claim before the law per- 
fect: namely, the Divine judgment that he was 
thereby dixasoc; even had he wished to derive 
from it nothing else than the certainty that he 
was dixaioc. With this he would then have had 
the lofty, ennobling, and blessed consciousness 
of God’s taking pleasure in him, of God’s gracious 
dispositions towards him. But the judgment of 
God, we know, is never, so to speak, a mere 
judgment in words, but is also w judgment in 
deeds, that is, the favor of God to any one shows 
itself’ in actual blessing. To this, to the obtain- 
ing of the blessing of God, and averting of His 
curse, the expectation of him, who occupied 
himself with the works of the law, was directed, 
agreeably to the Divine promises. This blessing 
was, as is known, primarily a temporal one, 
temporal good fortune and prosperity, the dwell- 
ing in the promised land. 

If we apply this to the position which the 
gospel, denying dixaiwor é& épy. v. assumes: ‘a 
man is justified by the faith of Christ,” the sense 
naturally is: the judgment is uttered respecting 
him who believes on Jesus Christ, that he is dékacog. 
(How this is brought about, so that the sentence: 
Thou art dixacoc, is itself dixacov, righteous, by rea- 
sonof the sacrificial death of Christ, is in this pas. 
sage only intimated, vers..19, 20, 21, and is else 
where more explicitly established by Paul.) 
The main point is first the fact [das ‘‘dass”’] 
of this judgment, namely that the Divine com- 
placency and satisfaction is attested thereby: 
but then, as intimated above all, the whole weight 
falls upon the manifestation of this in act, upon 
the effect of this judgment, and hence, upon the 
certainty of Divine Blessing (instead of a 
This blessing then, it is understood, comprehends 
a sum of manifestations, partly internal, and 
enjoyed even in the earthly life, but in part such 
as are only realized in eternity, and make up 
the fruition. of the heavenly ‘‘inheritance.” 
This elucidation makes it clear that dixaiwore is 
not to be taken as immediately identical with 
the forgiveness of sins; for the theory of a dc 
xaovoba é& Epy. v. implies the expectation of a 
dtxalwote not. connected with forgiveness of sins; 
since the claim is here to a justification founded 
on » doing of the works of the law, and not ona 
transgression of the law. In this justifying “by 
the faith of Christ” then, which becomes neces- 
sary for the very reason that, on account of our 
sinfulness being justified, is not possible “by 
the works of the law” — the forgiveness of sin, 
of the transgression of the law, is no doubt an 
integral, nay, more, the fundamental element of 
the dixaiworc, it is in the full sense an Act of 
Pardon. — The elements into which the decciworg 
resolves itself, or, if the phrase is preferred, the 
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consequences which grow out of the deaiworg, 
are then found in detail (partially at least), in 
chap. iii, (and also in chap. iv.), where the re- 
ference to the “Blessing,” in opposition to the 
“curse” (agreeably to our exposition), as well 
as to the “inheritance,” is instructive. — And if 
at the beginning of chap. iii. the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost is described as an effect of 
“faith” (as opposed to the works of the law), it 
is unwarrantable to urge this against the forensic, 
declaratory sense of justification, as if it signi- 
fied an internal transformation, a translation 
from the flesh into the Spirit, ete. For the im- 
mediate reference here is to the receiving of the 
Spirit as a Divine dlessing, the communication of 
a gracious benefit, as a sign and evidence of the 
Divine good will, an evidence of pardon. This 
gift of the Spirit, it is indisputably true, creates 
a new life, and itis given to this end, but this 
view is second in order.—Nay, this new life itself 
is also to be regarded asa Divine grace. Ackac- 
otv therefore is an effective act only in the 
above named sense, that God’s approving judg- 
ment is shown also in act, or that God’s judgment 
consists in real blessings. It is not an effective 
act in the sense that dixacoiv of itself signifies an 
tnfusio justitie of any sort, new life, or the like.— 
Unquestionably the ‘faith of Jesus Christ”’ 
leads not merely to dixaiworc, but also to w new 
“living with Christ,” which is grounded upon a 
“dying with Christ” (of which there is a brief 
mention of this section vers. 19, 20). But this 
is not comprehended in dcxaiworg as Paul uses it; 
for this idea he has the entirely different turn 
of thought and expression quoted above. There- 
fore no one should confound what Paul expressly 
keeps apart (¢. g., as he plainly does in the rela- 
tion of Rom, vi. to the preceding chapters). 
AckatwOfvat is not identical with the origination 
of anew life. In this passage especially (ver. 
19 sq.) Paul’s allusion to the new life that: had 
arisen in him through faith in Jesus Christ, 
serves, strictly speaking, only as a reason why 
he no longer seeks dixaiworc through the ‘‘works 
of the law,” but through faith in Christ. Through 
the crucifixion with Christ the man of the law 
has been slain in him, and a new man has arisen 
who lives in ‘faith in Christ.” The new man 
therefore is he who knows his dtkaiwoig to be 
grounded on faith in Christ. It isa sign of the 
new man, it belongs to his nature to live ‘in the 
faith of Jesus Christ,” and to seek and find in 
that, instead of in the law, his dicafworc, But it 
does not follow from this that S:cal@Ofvae means 
the same as to become a new man. 

But, allowing that dcxatwore is not to be identi- 
fied with the origination of a new life, does not 
the latter precede the dcxa/worc, and is it not. not 
unfrequently, the material ground of it? This 
brings us 

c) Lo the idea of “faith,” and its relation to 
justification. «The faith of Jesus Christ” leads 
to justification, and this alone does not the 
works of the law, is what Paul declares with 
such distinctness. But in what way? Has 
Faith this effect inasmuch as, according to what 
has been touched upon above, the believer ap- 
propriates to himself the death and the life of 
Christ — the old man is slain and a new one 
planted in him, so that God, with reference to 





this, even though the new life is only in its be 
ginning, yet recognizing in the beginning the 
guarantee of the rest, acquits him of sin, and 
bestows upon him blessing and grace, that 1s 
justifies him in the forensic sense, and then im- 
plants in him still further such life, with the 
effective method of the justification? This must 
be denied decidedly: for this simple reason, 
that otherwise the ground of justification, in the 
mind of God, would consist in something else 
than that which the faith of the believer appre- 
hends as its ground, and so his faith would 
really be an illusion. For 1. ‘The believer 
believes on Christ,” is equivalent to saying that 
he recognizes in Christ, and particularly in 
Christ’s sacrificial death, the ground of his justi- 
fication. 2. The believer, through his faith 
in Christ, undoubtedly comes to a new life, but 
this life is and abides, as our passage itself shows, 
essentially and above all a life in faith, and in 
faith on Christ’s death (ver. 20); in the convic- 
tion of being justified before God by this death, 
from which then follows a life according to God’s 
will in the special ethical sense, and transforma- 
tion of the whole direction of the will. The real 
ground of justification, therefore, cannot consist. 
in the believer’s new life itself, but in that in 
which he himself, renouncing the works of the 
law, seeks and continually finds it, namely, in 
Christ’s atoning death. Else were he entangled 
in a delusion. And faith justifies simply be- 
cause it is, as it were, our unreserved assent to 
the reconciliation already effected in Christ. It 
needs only that, for through the atoning death 
of Christ, provided any one will not deny its 
value, the grace of Godis already won for us 
all; therefore, there remains nothing on our 
part but to say Yes to it (manus apprehendens). 
Without this, that grace cannot become our own; 
through it, it does become our own, since an 
earning of it, or a making ourselves worthy of it, 
is no longer needful; but, on the contrary, every 
such thought derogates somewhat from the merit 
of Christ. Nothing further then is needed than 
just this ‘‘believing ;” we need not fancy this too 
little when taken in its simple sense = «to trust,” 
‘‘to place confidence in,” and we need not sup- 
pose we must first make its idea as it were more 
complete by taking in its effects, in order to be 
able to acknowledge faith as the condition* of 
justification. Were faith to be made more than 
the condition of justification, were it to be made 
its ground, we might intensify its idea as much 
as we would, it would still be too little. But 
now, as on the one hand, Faith utters its Amen 
to the reconciliation accomplished in Christ, and 
thus makes the man partaker of it,—that is, Jus- 
tifies him, so does it also lay hold of this death 
itself, which has wrought for it so great a bene- 
fit — the man who has heretofore lived, dies with 
Christ and through Christ, but there comes instead 
(not out of faith, but out of Christ, yet not with- 
out faith), anew man, who lives to God, but ever 
henceforth seeks the ground of God’s favor in 
nothing else than in Christ. his trust comes 
more and more completely into exercise with the 
new life that springs up, instead of being now 
superfluous. (This is the double hand of faith.) 





* (There need ba no mistake about the meani < 
tion” here : conditio sine qua non.—R,] Sanson genue 
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By what is said above, the idea of faith is not 
in any way unduly weakened. Even though 
man can do nothing more than apprehendere what 
is in God and Christ, yet this very apprehendere 
is the greatest and especially the hardest thing 
that (sinful) man can do, For it implies nothing 
less than a giving of all honor to God, and not 
to one’s self, a willingness to renounce one’s own 
reason, one’s own merits, one’sown will. Hence, 
even this man cannot have of himself, but God 
must bring him thereto. And he does it by the 
pedagogy of the “law” ‘unto Christ.” On 
this, see the next chapter, although it is already 
intimated in ver. 19 of this. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 11-18.—Srarzu:—The Apostles also 
had their faults, and sometimes committed great 
errors of conduct (1 John i. 8). What? Are 
ministers then, whose authority is so much less 
than that of the Apostles, to be expected not to 
err and sin? Therefore, follow them no further 
than they follow Christ.—Even though a thing 
be done with good intention, yet, so far as it is 
wrong in itself, or as any scandal arises thereby, 
it cannot be excused or defended by its good 
intention. When of two evils one must be 
chosen, it is better to let a scandal arise than to 
do anything that may prejudice evangelical 
truth.—Even children of God and great saints 
are capable of being very easily and suddenly 
surprised and overcome by the fear of man, 
when they do not sufficiently watch over them- 
selves.—Hrpinaer:—When faults, scandals in 
doctrine and life are prevalent, it is not for us 
to be silent, to strike sail and run before the 
wind, but to stand fast in our place.—QUESNEL: 
—tThe higher one stands, the more measured and 
guarded his conduct should be. 

[Catvin:—How cautiously we ought to guard 
against giving way to the opinions of men, lest we 
turn aside from the right path! Ifthis happened 
to Peter, how much more easily to us. LUTHER :— 
Such examples are written for our consolation. 
If Peter fell, [may likewise fall. Ifhe rose again, 
I may algo rise again. This comfort they take 
away, who say, the saints do not sin.—This is a 
wonderful matter! God preserved the church, 
being yet young, and the gospel, by one person. 
Paul alone standeth to the truth, for he had lost 
Barnabas, his companion, and Peter was against 
him. So sometimes one man is able to do more 
in a council than the whole council besides.—R. ] 

[Bunxirr:—Such as sin openly, must be re- 
proved openly.—No bands of friendship must 
keep the ministers of God from reproving sin. A 
notorious fault must be reproved with much 
boldness and resolution. If such as are eminent 
in the church fall, they fall not alone; many do 
fall with them.—What a constraining power 
there is in the example of eminent persons. He 
is said to compel, in Scripture, not only who 
doth violently force, but who, being of authority, 
doth provoke by his example.—The errors of 
those that do rule, beeome rulers of error. Men 
sin through # kind of authority, through the 
sins of those who are in authority.—R. ] 

[How many rejoice at Paul’s defence of the 
liberty of the gospel against Peter’s weakness, 





who themselves will not receive rebuke as Peter 
did—nay, are very popes at heart. For there 
are popes in pews as well as in pulpits, besides 
the pope who openly claims to be such; Chris- 
tian liberty suffers from them all.—''he fear of 
man, of popular opinion often becomes to us as au: 
thoritative as decrees and Papal bulls to others.— 
Peter will not commune with Gentile Christians 
longer; so he might act if he would, as Peter, 
but as an Apostle, he thus made terms of commu- 
nion against the truth of the gospel. He was 
condemned; do we never seek to bind the con- 
science not only “in meats and drinks,” but as 
respects communion with other Christians ?— 
When such conduct ceases to bea private choice, 
and becomes public scandal, it should be re- 
buked by one set for the defence of the truth of 
the gospel.—The yet remaining power of narrow 
national and social and religious prejudices in 
those who profess Christ as ‘all and in all.” 
How strong in Peter; once so strong in Paul, 
but now crucified with Christ.—R. 

Ver. 14. Spenrr:—The whole life of Chris- 
tians has, besides God’s glory, the end and aim 
that the truth of the gospel and pure doctrine 
may be established; those sins, therefore, are 
great above others, whereby any may be misled 
as to the truth of the gospel._Srarxz:—So 
soon as it is taught by words or deeds that any- 
thing more is necessary to Salyation than the 
grace of God and faith, so soon is the truth of 
the gospel wounded.—In the matter of scandals, 
one who either maliciously or heedlessly causes 
them, has justly reckoned against him and im- 
puted by God, what thereafter arises out of them, 
and thus the sin may become more grievous 
through its consequences.—RizgEr:—O God! if 
I ever err, give mea frankspoken Paul to warn 
meand make me on the spot or afterwards as mild: 
in yielding, as Peter |—H¥ugner:—Things that 
trouble peace may arise even among children and’ 
messengers of God. In Acts xiii. 13. xv. 31, similar: 
things are mentioned. Behold the imperfection: 
of the earthly life! only above is harmony for-- 
ever undisturbed. The kingdom of Christ, never-. 
theless, advances even through weak instruments. 

Public rebuke: 1. admissible, yes, necessary, 
when anything has been done that perplexes 
consciences; 2. howshallitbe conducted? Un- 
doubtedly by free exposition of its evil conse- 
quences, but then chiefly by renewed and more 
thorough assertion of the truth of the Gospel: 
not with personal reproaches; and above all, in 
brotherly love; 8. difficult; therefore examine 
thyself well, whether thou be called or at all 
events fitted therefor, that thou destroy not 
more good than thou restorest; and if thou per- 
ceivest thyself not skilled, leave it: for after all 
it is not thou that rebukest and God knows well 
enough how to choose His own instruments. In 
all cases do it not without earnest looking up to 
God, that in the discharge of it He will keep 
thee as from the fear of man, so none the less 
from vanity, haughtiness and a loveless temper. 

Ver. 15. Sranku:—The preéminence which 
we who are born of Christian ancestry have- 
above others, must not he misused to the preju- 
dice of divine grace: we must. be none the less 
certain that the grace of Christ alone, not our: 
descent from Christian parents, can save us 
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Ver. 16. Lurazr:—Understand we this article 
rightly and purely? Then have we the true 
heavenly sun. But if we lose it, we have noth- 
ing else than a hellish darkness.—A troubled, 
wretched conscience should keep no thought or 
remembrance of the law, nor should oppose to 
the anger and judgment of God anything else 
than the sweet comforting word of Christ, which 
is w word of grace, of forgiveness of sins, of 
everlasting life and blessedness. But to do this 
is especially hard. For the fearfulness of the 
conscience keeps us from well apprehending 
Christ, and temps us often to let Him go, and 
to fall back upon the thought of law and sin.— 
As a Jew, through the works which he does after 
God’s law, cannot be justified, how then should 
a monk be justified, by his order, a priest by his 
authority, a philosopher by his skill and wis- 
dom, a sophistical theologian by his sophistry ? 
Wise, pious, and righteous a3 men may become 
on earth through their reason and God’s law, 
yet they are by all their works, merits, masses, 
and by the best of all their righteousness and 
acts of worship, not righteous before God.—Ru1z- 
qaeR:—What thou art by nature and canst boast 
concerning thy good bringing up, thy refined 
education, thy works of the law, distinguish 
thee doubtless above many others, Thou art not 
pidden to throw that entirely away. What of 
quiet days, and advantage to thy health, and the 
flike this secures to thee, enjoy. But into the 
weeret chamber of judgment, where God and the 
sconsgience have to do with one another concern- 
sing the forgiveness of sins, this is not to intrude. 
‘Through no work of the law shall we ever bring 
dt to pass that God will justify us, forgive our 
‘gins, bestew on us access to His grace, and the 
‘hope of future glory; that we learn alone from 
God's word and promise in Christ. 

Ver. 17. Rizcer:—If I would suffer this thing 
again to become uncertain to me, namely, that I, 
leaving all works behind, should be justified 
through Christ alone; if I would be mistrustful 
about that, as if I had brought myself into sin 
by such a disparagement of works; if I fell back 
again upon works, as chanced to Peter, I should 
make Christ a minister of sin,—LutrHen:—Every 
‘one who teaches that faith in Christ doth not 
justify, unless a man also keep the law, such a 
one makes Christ a minister of sin, 7. e. he makes 
out of him a law-teacher, who teaches just that, 
and nothing else that Moses teaches. So can 
Christ then be no Saviour and grace-giver, but 
would be only a cruel tyrant, who required of us 
merely impossible things, not one of which any 
man can fulfil. [For the other view of this 
passage see Exea. Nores. —Burxitr: — The 
Apostle rejects the inference of the adversaries 
of the doctrine of justification by faith with the 
greatest abhorrence and detestation. It is no 
new prejudice, though a very unjust one, against 
this doctrine of justification by faith. alone, that 
it opens a door to licentiousness and makes Christ 
the minister of sin.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Sranku:—Teachers should tuke good 
care, that what they tear down with one hand, 
that they may not build up again with the other. 

Ver. 19. Rizgur.—I have not run away from 
the law like an escaped rogue. It has cost a 
death, I have made trial of the law before, and, 








learnt well, how far the law carries us, and 
what is impossible toit. But now, as in the case 
of a marriage dissolved by death, Tam lawfully 
divorced from the law. I have no desire to knit 
this bond again.—Luru#r:—St. Paul could have , 
said nothing of mightier force against the right- 
eousness that is supposed to come through the 
law, than just what he here saith: I have died 
to the law, I have nothing at all more to do with 
it, it concerns me nothing, nor can it justify me.— 
These words are most full of comfort, and let 
them come in mind to any one in time of temp- 
tations and afflictions, and be in his heart rightly 
and thoroughly understood. Such’a one would 
without doubt be well able to stand against all 
danger and dread of death, against all manner 
of terrors of conscience and of sin, though they 
fell as vehemently upon him as ever they could.— 
Happy he who, when his conscience falls into 
distress and temptation, that is, when sin assails 
and the law-accuses him, then can say: What 
matters that to me; for I have died to thee. 
But if thou wilt ever dispute with me concern~ 
ing sins, go, bury thyself with the flesh and its 
members, my servants pass then in review, 
plague and crucify them as thou wilt; but me, 
the conscience, it is for thee to leave, in peace 
as queen. For thou hast no concern with me 
since I have died to thee and live now to Christ.— 
It is a strange, curious, and unheard of speech, 
that to live to the law is as much as to die to 
God, and to die to the law as much as to live to 
God. These two sentences are completely and 
entirely athwart the reason, therefore also no 
sophist as law teacher can understand them. 
But do thou give diligence that thou learn well 
to understand them, namely thus, that who now 
will live to the law, that is, practise himself in 
its works, and keep the same, in order that he 
may thereby be justified, such a one is a sinner 
and abides a sinner, and therefore condemned 
to everlasting death and damnation. For the 
law can make him neither righteous nor blessed, 
but if it begins to accuse him in right earnest, 
it only kills him. Therefore to live to the law 
is, in truth, nothing else than to die to God, and 
to die to the law is nothing else than to live 
to God; now to live to God, this is to become 
righteous through grace and faith on Christ, 
without any works or law.—Starxn:—The end 
of our freedom from the law is not, that we may 
live to ourselves, but that we may live to God and 
Christ. 

Ver. 20. In Starke:—Christ on His cross 
was to be regarded as the surety and head of the 
whole human race; therefore, in His person the 
whole human race was also crucified. Espe- 
cially have believers part in the death of Christ, 
because faith brings with it a perfect union and 
fellowship between Christ and the faithful.— 
Beruens. Biste:—Faith binds us to the cross 
of Christ, and there nothing of the old man will 
remain and be spared. Faith and the cross are 
to one another very near. Therefore, worldly 
wisdom turns its back on faith. Many with 
their faith will even separate the cross from it- 
self; they make of faith a cross before the cross, 
and say of the other, away, away with it!—This 
is the method of stepping over from the law to 
the gospel, only through the death of the old 
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Adam, and his peculiar life. It makes a huge 
corpse. ‘I live.”—No more after my own wil- 
ling and working, but in another spirit. We 
must lose ourselves. A man lives then most 
blessedly, when he lives not to himself. There 
must be in the heart another J. The old I must 
lose itself. But what says the self-love and sel- 
fishness that would gladly keep its life, and seek 
in everything what pleases it, that will not hate 
its own soul, affections, desires, dispositions, 
and sensual cravings? Its word is: That am I! 
that is from me! that is in me! therefore, that is 
mine! that befits me! that pleases me! that is 
so with me! It demands, therefore, from God 
and. man rest, life, love, honor, obedience, trust, 
help, assistance, comfort, and enjoyment. O 
what a heavy stone of stumbling is self-love in 
Christ’s way !—[Bunyan :—They only have ben- 
efit by Christ to eternal life, who die by His 
example, as well as live by His blood; for in 
His-death was both merit and example; and 
they are like to missin the first, that are not 
concerned in the second.—R. ] 

LutHEr :—The very life that I live is Christ 
Himself, and therefore Christ and I are in this 
matter altogether one thing. None the less, it is 
true, there remains outwardly cleaving to me the 
old man that is under the law, but so far as.con- 
cerns this matter, namely, that I be justified be- 
fore God, Christ and I cannot but be bound in 
the closest wise together, so that He lives in me 
and I again in Him.—Christ and my conscience 
should become one body, so that I should keep 
uothing else before my eyes than Jesus Christ. 
But if I turn my countenance away from Christ, 
and look alone upon myself, it is at once all over 
with me. For then straightway flashes into my 
mind: Christ is above in heaven, and thou here 
below on earth, how wilt thou now find the way 
upto Him? ‘Then the reason quickly answers: 
I will lead a holy life, and do what the law bids 
me, and so enter into life. But when I thus look 
upon myself, and consider only what I am, or 
what I ought to be, and what I am bound to do, 
T lose Christ forthwith out of my sight, who yet 
alone is my righteousness and life; but when I 
have lost Him, there is no longer either help or 
counsel, but at the last desperation and eternal 
damnation must needs follow.—BrERLENB. BisieE: 
—Christ is life not for Himself alone, but a bene- 
fit that willingly and freely communicates itself. 
Where now it finds a man who hates and for- 
sakes his own life, and lives no longer in his 
own self-love, in him Christ lives.—RiIEGER:— 
If a man should hear of the fellowship of the 
cross of Christ alone, a man might form to him- 
self too joyless an image of my religion; but it 
is also a fellowship with His life. And my life 
in the flesh, my tarrying upon this battlefield 
of sin and grace, is given me for a proof how 
the Son of God once made a journey through the 
world, and remained constant to His Heavenly 
Father. 

[Joan Brown:—Paul here declares his expe- 
rience. ‘The law has no more to do with me, and 
Ihave no more to do with it in the matter of jus- 
tification. —Christ died and in Him I died; Christ 
revived andin HimIrevived. The law has killed 
me, and by doing so, it has set me free from it~ 
self. The life I now have, is not the life of a 


man under the law, but the life of a man delivered 
from the law.—Christ’s relations to God are my 
relations. His views are my views; His feelings 
my feelings. He is the soul of my soul, the life 
of my life. My state, my sentiments, my conduct 
are all Christian.—‘‘It is but right that I should 
be entirely devoted to Him who devoted Himself 
entirely for me.”—R. 

Lurner:—It is very true that I still live in 
the flesh, but be it now what life it may, that is 
still in me, I count it yet for no life at all; for it 
is, if one will view it aright, indeed no life, but 
rather a mask, under which another lives, 
namely Christ, who is truly my life, that thou 
canst not see, but hearest it alone. I live, to be 
sure, in the flesh; but I live not from the flesh 
or after the flesh, but in faith, from faith, and 
according to faith.—‘*Who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.” With these words Paul de- 
scribes in most comforting wise Christ’s office 
and priesthood. This now is His office, that He 
should reconcile us with God, give Himself up 
for our sins, &c. Therefore, thou must not 
make of Him a new law-giver that does away 
the old law and establishes a new in its place. 
Christ is no Moses, no taskmaster and lawgiver, 
but a grace-giver and compassionate Saviour. 
He is nothing else than a purely measureless 
and overflowing compassion, that suffers itself 
to be bestowed upon us, and also bestows itself, 
Setting forth Christ after such a way, thou 
rightly depictest Him. But if thou suffer Him 
to be portrayed to thee in other guise, thou 
mayest, in the time of temptation, be easily and 
quickly overthrown.—These words of Paul are 
an excellent example of a genuine and assured 
faith.—Accustom thyself to this, that thou ap- 
prehend this brief word, ‘‘me,” with certain faith, 
and doubtest not thereof, that thou also art in the 
number of those who are named with this little 
word “me.” For, as we cannot deny that we 
are one and all sinners, so can we also not deny 
that Christ died for our sins, that He might 
justify us through His death. For surely He 
has not died for this, that He should justify 
those that: were righteous before, but that He 








should help poor sinners. Because then I feel 
and confess that I am a sinner, why should I 
not, on the other hand, also say that I am 
righteous because of Christ’s righteousness, es- 
pecially because I hear that He has loved mu 
and given Himself for mz. St. Paul believed it 
steadfastly and assuredly, and, therefore, also 
does he speak of it so freely and confidently. 
But may He who hath loved us and given Him- 
self for us, bestow on us grace, that we may be 
able, if only in part, todo the like and speak 
thus concerning ourselves.—[LicutTroot :—Paul 
appropriates to himself, as CurysosTom ob- 
serves, the love which belongs equally to the 
whole world. For Christ is, indeed, the per- 
sonal friend of each man individually; and is as 
much to him as if He had died for him alone.— 
B.] 
Ver. 21. -Srarke:—The rejection of the grace 
of God, may take place: 1. by a denial of the 
perfect satisfaction of Christ; 2. by setting along 
side of it our own merits, worthiness and right- 
eousness, a8 Popery does in doctrine, and many 
even in our churches do in fact; 3. by abusing 
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this grace to favor presumption, and to supersede 
sanctification; 4. when even sincere souls, in 
the feeling of their unworthiness, are much too 
timorous to appropriate grace to themselves, and 
think they must first have arrived at this or that 
degree of holiness, before grace can avail them 
any thing; 5. when tempted ones from a lack of 
feeling conclude that they have fallen out of 
grace again. 

Luruer:—The righteousness that comes from 
the law is nothing else than mere contempt and 
rejection of God’s grace, whereby the death of 
Christ becomes unworthy and unavailing. Who 
is, indeed, so eloquent that he can sufliciently 
portray and bring to light, what itis to reject 
the grace of God? or to make out that Christ 
has died in vain? Itis hard to have to talk of 
any useless dying; but to say that Christ has 
died in vain, that is too much, that is quite too 
villanous a word, for it is nothing less than to 
say that Christ is wholly unprofitable, is noth- 
ing worth.—Ifany one will make out Christ’s 
death an unprofitable thing, he must also make 
His resurrection, His glorious triumph over sin, 
death, efe, His kingdom, heaven, earth, God 
Himself, God’s majesty and glory, and in brief 
all things together contemptible and useless.— 
These great, mighty, and terrible thunderclaps, 
which St. Paul in his writings brings down from 
heaven against our own righteousness, that 
comes from the law, ought, by good right, to 
terrify us from it.—When the world hears such 
a charge, it will not at all believe that it is true; 
for it does not allow that a man’s heart could be 
so wicked that he should reject the grace of 
God, and count Christ’s death a despicable thing, 
and yet for all that, this sin is of allin the world 
the most common. Whoever will be righteous 
outside of faith in Christ, such a one casts away 
God’s grace, and despises the death of Christ, 
though in words he speak as highly and honora- 
bly thereof, as ever he knows how to speak. 

Vers. 19-21. To live to God, our end; 1. 
What is thereby required? 2. Condition of ac- 
complishing it; the way thereto is dying—to 
the law: this again is possible only through be- 
ing crucified with Christ.—To be crucified with 
Christ: 1. something difficult, requires nothing 
less than that we place ourselves under God’s 
sentence of condemnation; 2. indispensably ne- 
cessary: else there can be no life to God.—To 
die with Christ—to live to God; this is the preg- 


nant definition of true Christianity.—I live, yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: a bold ex- 
pression; butso must it be inthe case of a Chris- 
tian; one’s own Ego must vanish, and in place 
of it Christ must rule in us.—Christ lives in me: 
1. can we say so, when even yet there 1s much sin 
in us? 2. When can we say so? when at least it 
is He, in whom alone we seek our righteousness ? 
The Christian’s life a double life: a. Proof: 1. 
the joyful attestation: Christ livesin me; 2. he 
must humbly. acknowledge and in manifold ways 
experience; I yet live in the flesh. 06. What is 
to be done, that he, so long ashe lives and what- 
ever his life in the flesh, may not live to the 
flesh, but to Him who, etc.—Living in faith on 
the Son of God, who loved us, and gave Himself 
for us: 1. the blessed prerogative, 2. the sacred 
duty of the Christian.—In Lisco :—The life in the 
faith of the Son of God: 1. what it presupposes 
inus. Ver. 19: the death of the old natural 
life—the being crucified with Christ; 2. wherein 
it essentially consists? Ver. 20: in entire self- 
surrender to the Son of God, in being filled and 
permeated with His love, which to the true Chris- 
tian is the one moving spring of all his actions; 
3. what value has it? Ver. 21, it serves to the 
glory of the grace of God, and the praise of the 
death of Christ. 

To say Christ has also loved me, aud given 
Himself for me, is the height of faith’s achieve- 
ments, simple as it appears.—Reject not the 
grace of God! an admonition as earnest as need- 
ful.—To reject God’s grace the greatest of all 
sins. When is this done? (see above.)—Christ 
died in vain? 1. that cannot be; such a deed of 
love must have a high end; 2. and yet for how 
many has He died in vain !—Christ would have 
died in vain! the severest condemnation possible 
of every kind of righteousness of works.—To 
seek righteousness from works; as foolish (for 
Christ cannot, have died in vain), as simple (it re- 
jects that which was God’s own most glorious 
work of Love), [‘Then Christ died without 
cause.” Did such a person die. Then while we 
may account for His life by other theories, there 
is no sufficient reason for His death, save that 
which Paul preached: Full pardon, entire sal- 
vation, to every one who by faith lays hold of 
Christ as dying for him. Any other view is in- 
consistent with God’s wisdom, frustrates God’s 
grace as well.—Self-salvation must ever deny a 








sufficient purpose in that death.—R.] 
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I. 


PAUL Opposes THE LEGAL VIEW itse.r, WHICH THROUGH THE FALSE TEACH- 
ERS HAD FOUND ENTRANCE AMONG THE GALATIANS, 


CHartTer III. 1—VI. 10. 


A. Remonstrance and expression of astonishment, at the contradiction into 
‘which this brings them with their own experience respecting the receiving 


of the Spirit. 


(Cuapren iii. 1-5.) 


1  O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched [did bewitch}' you, that ye should not 
obey the truth [omit this clause]’ before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been [was] evi- 
2 dently set forth, crucified among you [set forth among you, crucified]® This only 
would I learn of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law [was it by 
the works of the law that ye received the Spirit],® or by the hearing of faith? 
3 Are ye so foolish? having begun in [with]* the Spirit, are ye now made perfect. by 
4 [being made" perfect with] the flesh? Have ye suffered [or experienced ]* so many 


5 things in vain? if <t be yet [really] in vain. 


He therefore that ministereth to you 


the Spirit, and worketh miracles among [or miraculous powers in]? you doeth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? 


Ver. 1.—[As a rule the English simple past tense is the better rendering of the Greek aorist.—R.] 


2 Ver. 1.—T¥ and. wh welSecOa is to be omitted with Lachmann and Tischendorf.* A gloss from Gal. v. 7. 


[Omitted 


in XN, A. B. and others; by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R. 

3 Ver, 1,—'Ev vmiy is probably to be retained, on account of its difficulty, with D. E. F. L. K., although it is wanting in 
&. A. B.C. and omitted by Lachmann. [The uncial authority for it is not much stronger than for the clause above, but 
its omission is so much more readily accounted for than its insertion, that it is retained by Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth. 


Alford rejects it, Lightfoot is doubtful.—R.] 


4 Ver. 1.—(The E. V. by putting “among you” after “ crucified,” destroys not only the emphasis which belongs to the 
latter, but also the proper connection of the former phrase.—R.] 
5 Ver. glans order of the Greek, given above, is to be preserved, as rendering the contrast more striking.—R.] 


6 Ver. 3.— 


The E. Y. renders the datives in this clause differently. Ivevmarte.. 
“by the flesh,” but “with the Spirit,” “with the flesh.”—R.] 


-cgapxé, not “in the Spirit” and 


TVer.3.—[’EmcteAci ga Oe, passive, not middle, “ being made complete,” not “completing yourselyes.”—R.] 


8 Ver. 4 [The meaning of da 0e7re is open to discussion. 


Schmoller renders “erfahren.” See Exec. NoTes.—R. 


®Ver.6—[Auvvdamets év atv; the two interpretations of this phrase areindicated above. See Exxc. NoTEs.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. O foolish Galatians.—Direct ad- 
dress, because Paul now, for the first time after 
his historical account, turns to the readers. It 
is, therefore, a trustworthy intimation that a 
new section begins here, and that all which pre- 
cedes belonged together. ‘‘Foolish:” that they 
had given up the better, genuine knowledge, is 
what Paul wishes to prove to them in the whole 
Epistle; this is, in fact, implied in the very 
opening words, chap. i. 6. His particular mo- 
tive for expressing himself precisely thus here, 
and in general for expressing himself with es- 
pecial emphasis, is that, although a new section 
begins here, yet, for the writer, this beginning 
presupposes what precedes—that is, in the first 
instance the proof of the full apostolicity of his 
preaching generally, and then particularly the 
just cited rebuking of Peter for conduct similar 
to theirs, concluding with the powerful words: 





‘For, if righteousness come by the law, then 
Christ died without cause.” This very thought, 
so painful, that the Galatians, by their conduct, 
are declaring the greatest act of God’s grace, 
the death of Christ, to have been in vain, may 
have been what impelled him to the vehement 
exclamation: & dvéyrot Taddrac. For here 
also his astonishment and his censure have pri- 
mary reference to this death of Christ: “set 
before you, crucified.” [Jerome and others have 
imagined a national peculiarity to be referred to 
here, which is altogether inadmissible. The 
Galatians were sprightly, not stupid, and dvéyro¢ 
marks not so much ‘dullness ” as ‘‘foolishness,”’ 
want of vovc, improper use of it. They were not 
Hwpoi, but avéyrou.—R.] Who did bewitch 
you?—So senseless and therefore incompre- 
hensible is the apostasy of the Galatians, that 
Paul explains their being led astray as an effect 
of magic. For what he immediately subjoins 
had actually taken place among them; naturally, 
therefore, this apostasy—to Judaism—was least 
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to be expected of them. For Christ’s atoning 
death and Judaistic legalism are at opposite 
poles to each other; the stronger the emphasis 
laid on the former, the most distant must be any 
thought of the latter. Comp. i. 21. [Licur- 
Froot:—‘*The word Baokdvecy originally re- 
ferred to witchery by spells and incantations, 
but in actual use it denotes the blighting influ- 
ence of the evileye. It here involves two ideas: 
1) The baleful effect on the recipient, and 2) the 
envious spirit of the agent. The false teachers 
envy the Galatians this liberty in Christ, have 
an interest in subjecting them again to bondage. 
This idea, however, is subordinate to the other. 
See WorpswortH, who quotes authorities for 
both ideas. There may be allusion to the notion 
that the power of the sorcerer was felt whenever 
the eye of the recipient rested on him,* in the 
expression “before whose eyes,” as if keeping 
their eyes on that object would have preserved 
them from this bewitching; but this must not be 
pressed.—R. ] ; 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ was 
evidently set forth.—Portrayed before the 
eyes, of course, by means of preaching, but the 
expression hints at the pains which Paul took 
to make known to them the crucified One, and 
to bring Him as near as possible to them. This 
is done designedly, in order to contrast the more 
strongly with this the apostasy that had taken 
place, and to justify the astonishment which he 
expresses._-Among you strengthens the state- 
ment still further: in the midst of you, by oral 
communication, not merely from u distance by 
letters. The following is the simplest explana- 
tion: ‘*Before your eyes,” so distinctly points 
out the meaning; ‘‘to paint,” as that of wpoe- 
ypéon, that we cannot hesitate to accept it, 
although the compound verb does not occur 
elsewhere in this sense. WiEsrLer: ‘But as 
ypdger is very frequently used of painting, 
there is little occasion for hesitation in extend- 
ing the signification to the regularly formed 
compound, even though there were no further 
warrant for it. In the New Testament there are 
other dra Acydueva, both in form and meaning, 
and as to the latter in this case we have also the 
voice of the Greek Fathers.” To give mpo a 
temporal reference [MnyER, ALFoRD, and others. 
—R.] is less suited to the context, while the 
local signification corresponds with ‘before 
whose eyes.” [The safest rendering is that of 
the E. V. Ligurroor says of the verb: ‘ This 
is the common word to describe all public no- 
tices and proclamations; hence: programme ;” 
and this is, on the whole, preferable. Worps- 
wortH finds here an allusion to the heathen 
practice of carrying amulets to guard against 
witchcraft, and to the Jewish custom of binding 
phylacteries between the eyes. “Who bewitched 
you, before whose eyes was written and bound 
up by me, as your frontlet of Faith, your spirit- 
ual Phylactery, Christ crucified; and who had, 
as I thought, been thus guarded by me against 
all the envious fascination of your spiritual ene- 





[* Coleridge paints this in his wierd lines: 
“3o deeply had she drunken in 
That look, those shrunken, serpent eyes, 
That aJl her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind.” Lady Christabel.—R.] 





mies.” This is ingenious, but it presses unduly 
the allusion in the word ‘“bewitched.”—R.] 

Ver. 2. This only would I learn of you. 
—The unreasonableness of the apostasy is still 
further, and now, indeed, for the first time, ex- 
pressly exposed. Not merely has the proclama. 
tion of Christ’s death on the cross been made 
among them, but, through faith thereon, they 
have already attained to the receiving of the 
Holy Ghost,—and yet are you disposed to turn 
away from that which has already so attested 
itself? ‘* Vide, quam efficaciter tractat locum ab 
experientia.” Lutuer. [‘ Learn” = obtain in- 
formation, not used ironically in the stricter 
sense of ‘learning ag a disciple,” as Luruzn, 
BrenceL, and others.—R.] He refers them to 
ihe receiving of the Spirit through faith, as a 
proof that it is Faith which works justification. 
For the Spirit can only be given by God to the 
man whom He justifies (not whom He reprobates) ; 
the gift of the Spirit is a token of grace, not of 
wrath.—‘‘ Only,” for this is the main question; 
by this—so far as the proof is to be sustained by 
facts—the thing is proved. The Spirit, gene- 
rally, not merely as the principle of miraculous 
gifts; ‘for Paul reminds the collective body of 
his readers of their receiving of the Spirit; not 
till ver. 5 are the dvvdwmece, as a species of the 
Spirit’s workings, particularly cited.” Mryer. 
—By the hearing of faith.—‘“ Through the 
preaching concerning faith,” is the right trans- 
lation, although not quite congruous with the 
first member, which has a subjective reference. 
[Axog, “hearing,” has w passive sense always 
in the New Testament, 7. ¢., it refers to what is 
heard (see Meyer, Evuicorr), ‘the preaching.” 
—Iliorewe, “of faith,” evidently an objective 
genitive. See Ligntroot, WorpswortH, against 
both the above positions. Most modern exposi- 
tors agree with Schmoller’s next remark on the 
meaning of wiot¢.—R.] Not = ‘through lis- 
tening to the faith,” since riotve is never = doc- 
trina fidei, but is only the subjective believing. 
‘‘Thatin the first member of the double question 
their own strength, and, in the second, the power 
of the gospel (= of preaching) is made promis 
nent, is quite natural, as it was through human 
strength that the Judaizing teachers would fain 
achieve that which was in truth only to be be 
stowed by the might of the gospel.” WuirsELER 
That the “hearing” was accepted is understood, 
of course, since, from the ‘ hearing,” the gift of 
the Spirit proceeded (comp. Rom. x. 17); from 
preaching (se. from believing) comes faith, and 
with it the Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 3. Having begun with the Spirit. 
—You have made a beginning in the Christian 
life through the receiving of the Holy Ghost 
(ver. 2). Where a beginning is made, the next 
question is about the completion. Now—re- 
marks Paul with cutting irony, bringing home 
the sense of this dvdyrov of their conduct—such a 
completion there is also with you; but with 
the flesh! i. ¢., according to your and your 
false teachers’ fancy, this now is the true com- 
pletion; yet, in truth, it is no completion, but 
the direct opposite of it, an annihilation of the 
work begun, because it is a completion with the 
flesh. ‘Flesh”’ is the opposite of “Spirit,” and 
where the ‘‘flesh” reigns, the “Spirit” must 
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give way. ‘The flesh,” of course, rises again 
to dominion, where there is a retrogression to 
the legal position; for therewith the Holy Ghost, 
which has been obtained only through faith, is 
necessarily lost; and where the “Spirit” is 
wanting, there is the “flesh.” MEYER :— 
“Spirit and flesh do not describe Christianity 
and Judaism themselves, but tle specific vital 
agencies in each, the Holy Spirit, and the un- 
spiritual, corporeally-physical human nature, 
leading contrary to God and to sin.” The da- 
tives are both modal, indicating the manner in 
which the two actions took place.—R.] ’Eaite- 
Aciv signifies not merely ‘‘to end,” but ‘to com- 
plete,” consummare. ’Emcredciobe may be middle; 
if so, then itis simplest to take it as = do ye 
now bring to completion (s. ce. the work begun) in 
the flesh. But écreAcio#ac does not occur in the 
New Testament in a middle sense, though it is 
thus used by profane writers. Hence, others 
take it as passive, e. g. Mrrer == you are 
brought to completion, sc., by the false teachers, 
inasmuch as they make of you people who lie 
under the dominion of the “flesh.” This ren- 
ders the reproach still sharper. Soalso LutHER: 
instead of saying, carne consummastis, he sud- 
denly turns the address, and says: carne consum- 
mamini, which strictly signifies: Will you then 
let the matter be carricd through with you in 
the flesh, and thereby be made completely right- 
eous ?—The present tense denotes that the Gala- 
tians are now engaged in this émcredciofas. 
Comp. i. 6.—Niv = cum magis magisque deberetis 
spirituales fleri relicta carne. BENGEL. 

Ver. 4. [Are ye so foolish ?—“ So very 
foolish are ye then?” otirwc being emphatic.—R.] 
Have you experienced [or suffered] so 
many things in vain ?—Mevex, in connection 
with his explanation of “being made perfect,” 
interprets it as referring to the many burdensome 
performances connected with observing the law, 
which they had been obliged, by their new 
teachers, to undergo, in order, according to their 
notion, to become complete Christians. Having 

according to Mzysnr) reminded them of these by 
émired, he then lays before them the uselessness 
of such things by the exclamation (not question): 
“So many things,” eéc.—This is evidently a 
strained interpretation, and it is, by no means, 
probable that this would have been described as 
& raQciv, or even that any such mabe is to be 
presumed to have taken place. It is, therefore, 
to be understood, either of sufferings and per- 
secutions, that they underwent, on account of 
their faith, or, since nothing is otherwise known 
of such, raGeiv is to be taken as vox media, with 
the general signification, ‘‘to experience,” here 
“to experience manifestations of Divine grace.” 
[While the use of the aorist seems conclusive 
against the view of Mryzr, it is more difficult to 
decide which of the other two interpretations is 
to be taken. Though nothing be known of such 
“sufferings,” yet what more likely to occur? 
And if these arose from Judaizing influences, as 
was generally the case in Apostolic times, addi- 
tional point is given to the Apostle’s language. 
The other view, however, seems to give a greater 
‘logical unity to the passage, since vers. 8 and & 
both refer to “benefits.” But was. not ‘Paul, 
who gloried in tribulation, likely to cite «‘ suffer- 








ings” also as evidences of spiritual benefits? 
These considerations, in connection with the 
fact that there is no other instance in the New 
Testament of such a neutral meaning of réoyeu, 
render it more prudent to fullow the ancient 
versions and expositors, and adopt ‘‘suffered,”’ 
instead of ‘experienced.”—R. ] 

If it be only [or really] in vain.—That 
is, if rather you are not in much worse case, as 
notorious backsliding is apt to make the man 
worse than he was before. This addition has 
special force against the interpretation of ix d- 
@ere ag enoting persecutions, as with this it 
gives a scarcely intelligible sense; for the miti- 
gating thought, that perhaps the Galatians will 
yet bethink themselves, so that the afeiy will 
not have been in vain, can hardly be in Paul’s 
mind here, where he meditates only severe re- 
buke [?], while the explanation: “if only in 
vain! ”"==‘‘if it do not rather turn to your loss 
and greater condemnation,” in its turn is not in 
keeping with the reference of waGeiv to sufferings 
endured, For although, when sufferings have 
been endured for the faith, assistance rendered 
by God in bearing them may make the guilt of 
a subsequent apostasy greater, the sufferings 
themselves cannot well be said to increase it. 
[Notwithstanding the high authorities for this 
interpretation, which intensifies instead of soften- 
ing ‘‘in vain,” it does seem more probable that 
Paul here leaves ‘‘a loophole of doubt.” If 
suffered is the thought implied, then as he re- 
called their sufferings, would be the very moment 
for a flash of doubt, or rather of hope, to enter. 
In this view it is better to render: ‘If it be 
really in vain,” “I would fain doubt whether it 
can be, that all this was in vain.” —R. 

Vzr. 5. He therefore that ministereth 
to you the Spirit.—With this Paul returns to 
the decisive question of ver. 2, but with some 
variation of the thought. Te no longer sets the. 
matter back into the past, but represents (no 
doubt designedly) the communication of the 
Spirit as something still going on, on the ground 
of faith. They were to recognize themselves as 
still experiencing this gracious operation of God. 
Besides this, he singles out and notes particularly 
the miraculous powers which God communicates 
through the same medium. [The word ‘ minis- 
tereth”?. means ‘“‘to supply bountifully.” The 
éxiin the compound indicates the direction of 
the supply, not an enlargement of it. Avvé- 
pecg év vuiv may be rendered either, as E. V., 
«miracles among you,” or better, ‘miraculous 
powers in you,” z. ¢., the peculiar powers there 
brought by the Spirit, which Paul everywhere 
alludes to, as observable in the Christians to 
whom he writes (1 Cor. xii. 28). Muyzr decides 
for the latter from the analogy of 1 Cor. xii. 6, 
and it suits better the line of argument, which 
refers throughout to their personal experience.— 
R.] Moreover he now designates God expressly 
as the Bestower of the Spirit, doubtless, in order 
to bring home with special emphasis the truth 
that God Himself declared for the preaching of 
faith. For the Scripture proof which follows. 
supports this idea. God declares for this among 
the Galatians because He has declared for it in 
His word, and He must ever agree with Himself, 
His acts with His testimony. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A Christian church without a ‘receiving the 
Spirit” is not conceivable. It may lose the Spi- 
rit again (comp. capsid émiredeiote), but it must 
once have received it. Paul, therefore, because 
he knows that the Galatians have been converted 
to Christ, assumes of course that they have re- 
ceived the Spirit. The primary reference 1s 
undoubtedly to the Holy Ghost only as a charism 
from God. The immediate reference is not to 
definite ethical effects on the hearts of recipients, 
though it is true that these cannot be wanting, 
if the Spirit received is retained. But as the 
Ifoly. Ghost here is to be apprehended primarily 
as a charism (comp. ver. 5: émexopyyav), it is 
quite intelligible that what is given elsewhere as 
the condition of justification appears here as the 
condition of ‘receiving the Spirit,” namely: 
Faith. ‘Receiving the Spirit” is, it is true, 
not immediately identical with ‘being justified,” 
but is nevertheless an inseparable consequence. 
At all events no receiving of the Spirit” can 
take place without the ‘being justified,” because 
the receiving of the Spirit is a token of Divine 
grace. Hence from the ‘receiving of the Spi- 
rit” “by the hearing of faith” it is concluded 
that the “being justified” comes by the same 
method. See also on this point the remarks on 
the previous section. 

2. The personal experience of the operation 
of the preaching of the gospel is rightly (ac- 
cording to the example of Paul) regarded as a 
principal proof of the truth of the same. The 
proof lies more particularly in the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost: if I receive this through the 
preaching of the gospel, then this must doubt- 
less be true, be the Divinely ordained way to 
salvation. Thereby does God declare Himself 
for this preaching; for the Holy Ghost is cer- 
tainly a gift of Gop. A special application of 
the ‘‘ witness of the Holy Ghost”” which it might 
not be amiss to call the strict and original mean- 
ing of this doctrine. 

8. All evangelical preaching should in its es- 
sence be nothing else than a portraying of Christ, 
the Crucified, before the eyes of men. It is by 
this that it leads them to the recciving of the 
Spirit. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. ‘O foolish Galatians.”—In Starke :— 
It must not be supposed that this is such a phrase 
of contumely as ‘ Fool,” Matt. y, 22, but it is a 
sorrowful and earnest representation of their 
spiritual blindness. Christ also addresses His 
disciples with a similar term of rebuke. Luke 
xxiv. 25.—Severe reproofs, when they flow from 
a zeal for the wounded honor of God, and from 
love to our neighbor, and a desire to save him, 
are not wrong. The sharp tongue of good men 
is many times more wholesome than the friendly 
tongue and flattering words of the ungodly.— 
As to know Christ aright is the true wisdom, so 
on the other hand it is the greatest folly not to 
know Christ aright and not to cleave fast to Him.— 
[Luraer: — A carnal man would interpret this 
to be a reviling, rather than a godly reprehen- 





sion. Not so. So parents, of a fatherly and 
motherly affection, do sharply reprove and re- 
buke their children, which they would not bear 
if another should do it. Therefore one and the 
self-same word in the mouth of Paul is a 
benefit; but in the mouth of another it is a 
reproach.—R. ] 

Wirr. Summ. :—False doctrine is, as it were, 
an enchantment, wherewith the devil bewitches 
men’s hearts. For as through sorcery men’s 
minds are blinded, so that they think they see 
something, when yet they see nothing, and never- 
theless it is hard to fetch them off from the no- 
tion; even so, when the devil through false doc- 
trine engages the hearts of men, he bewitches 
them so that they fancy they have the truth be- 
fore them, when yet it is mere error and lies. 
Let us therefore the more diligently take heed 
to ourselves, that we be not taken in and infected 
with doctrine; let us the more diligently cleave 
to God’s word, and moreover pray heartily with 
David, Ps. cxix. 18, 37.—[ What spell is this that 
holds so many eyes, before which Jesus Christ 
has been set: forth so plainly as the crucified One, 
who dies not ‘‘ without cause !”’——R, 

«Jesus Christ evidently set forth before your 
eyes, crucified.” — Srarke:— By this way of 
speaking is indicated the clearness of the evangel- 
ical doctrine: of the cross of Christ. In the Old 
Testament Christ was portrayed to the Jews un- 
der many images and types, as in the type of the 
high priest, of the paschal lamb, eéc.; but in 
the New Testament, He was, through the preach- 
ing of the gospel, without any shadows such as 
these, clearly placed before men’s eyes, inasmuch 
a3 His suffering, shame, satisfaction on the cross, 
were most clearly published and proclaimed. That 
was, as it were, the programme which the Apos- 
tles placarded in all places whither they came.— 
Spener:— The best church-paintings are plain 
instructions concerning Divine truth; thereby 
can a matter be brought as plainly, and more 
plainly into the hearts of the hearers, than by 
the skilfullest painter of them all, yea, those 
things also which no painter can set forth. Ac- 
tual paintings in the church are to be by no 
means utterly rejected, they have their use as 
memorials; but the other painting of doctrine 
must be joined therewith, and Christ must be 
portrayed in the heart, else outward paintings, 
if men are to learn only by gazing upon them, 
are a lifeless affair.—[Catvin :—Paul intimates 
that the actual sight of Christ’s death could not 
have affected them more powerfully than his 
preaching. Such a representation could not 
have been made by any eloquence, or by enticing 
words of man’s wisdom. When the Church has 
painters such as this, she no longer needs the 
dead images of wood and stone, she no longer 
requires pictures. Such things come, when 
pastors become dumb.—R., 

Ver. 2. ‘*Was it by the works of the law that ye 
received the Spirit?”—Hupinarr:—A definite, 
keenly importunate question, with an ‘either 
or,” from which there is no escape, appealing to 
actual experiences, in which no debate is possi- 
ble,—well fitted to dispel the sorcery (ver. 1) of 
the false teaching.—A hint as to the right way of 
convincing and freeing misguided souls out of 
such enchantment.—Law quickens not, but en- 
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joins, commands, threatens and terrifies, it is 
true, yet without life. Bondage, constraint; 
good appearances enough, hypocrisy enough ; 
carefully contrived clockwork, but mute wheels, 
without soul. Of such are many, that are praised 
as Christians. Hourglasses are they, that punc- 
tually show the time, but where is there Spirit, 
Heaven, marks of grace? On that hangs all.— 
Spunun:—The only means of receiving the Holy 
Ghost, is the preaching of the gospel, as being 
a word of the Spirit. Where this is heard, and 
its energy not resisted, the Holy Ghost comes 
into the soul, not only to work, but also to dwell 
therein.—Srarxz :— Whatever doctrine the Holy 
Ghost brings to man, assuring him of Divine 
grace, and impelling him to all good, that is the 
true saving doctrine. 

Ver. 8. It is not enough to have begun well, 
the matter must also be carried through. The 
beginning and the continuing of our salvation 
must be after one way, and we must not desire 
to be perfected otherwise than we have begun, 
else is it folly to us.—Spuner:—That is a doc- 
trine to be abhorred, which to be sure ascribes 
the beginning of salvation to faith and so to the 
Spirit, but afterwards feigns that the rest must 
be accomplished and completed with works. 

Ver. 5. Starxe:—It is God alone who gives 
the Holy Ghost. The Apostles also imparted it 
through their preaching and imposition of hands, 
but they were only instruments of God. Now-a- 
days teachers and preachers impart the. Holy 
Ghost, so far ag they preach the Word, which in 
itself has power, and has the Holy Ghost with it. 
—It is a truly Divine property of the gospel that 
God aforetime accompanied it with the most ex- 
cellent miracles. No one who passed over to 
Judaism, received from God the power of working 
miracles, but those did who turned from Judaism 
to Christianity.—Hast thou, O man, the Holy 
Ghost and His energy in too small measure? 
Seek the cause in thyself, in that thou usest not 
the stated means aright.—Spexer:—Where the 
Holy Ghost is, there He works, although not al- 
ways outward miracles, yet in the conversion 
and renewal of men themselves, which isa greater 
miracle than to make the sick well. 

On vers. 1-5. To portray Jesus Christ before 
men’s eyes as the Crucified is the soul of all 
preaching of the gospel: 1. This it must do, be- 
cause in the cross of Christ alone salvation is 
found, and it must do it unweariedly and expli- 
citly, with all earnestness, all fidelity, and all 
zeal. 2. But more it cannot do; the inscribing 
on the heart it must leave to God; although in- 
deed it must ever admonish of the necessity of 





this, and exhort men to prove whether this has 
taken place ee warn against dead faith).— 
Jesus Christ has been portrayed before your eyes 
as the Crucified; is He also portrayed in your 
hearts ?—Whoever seeks his salvation elsewhere 
than in Christ, the Crucified, 1) lacks under- 
standing, for he leaves the living spring, which 
God Himself has opened for us, and hews out for 
himself broken cisterns; 2) is entangled in an 
enchantment, bewitched by the deceiving spirit 
of self-righteousness.— Who hath bewitched you? 
A question which must be sounded forth in many a 
congregation; for 1) Christ, the Crucified, is por- 
trayed before their eyes, and yet 2) there is such 
an utter neglect to seek salvation in Him.—How 
is the Holy Ghost obtained? 1. Not from works 
of the law, this follows from the nature of the 
law, but 2. through faith in the gospel—simply 
because it is the good news of Christ, the Cruci- 
fied. 

Faith in Jesus Christ the true way to salva- 
tion; for through it alone is the Holy Spirit re- 
ceived, not through the works of the law.—How 
have you received the Spirit? A question to 
strengthen and warn those who are in danger of 
embracing the rightcousness of works.—Faith in 
Christ Jesus, 1) it is true in itself, not yet a 
proof that a man has received the Spirit, for 
there is also a dead faith; 2) but yet the only 
way to receive [lim.—The preaching of faith the 
way to the receiving of the Spirit. Therewith 
is condemned all fanaticism with which, indeed, 
a righteousness of works of some kind or other 
is commonly joined.—It is God who bestows the 
Spirit, but only through the preaching of faith. 
—The Holy Ghost is the true heavenly gift.— 
Where God gives the Spirit, He also gives power 
(Spirit and power always conjoined).—To begin 
in the Spirit, to end in the flesh, is the most pre- 
posterous folly, and yet how frequent.—Hast 
thou begun in the Spirit? Continue in like 
manner, and end in the Spirit! 

[Christ only, Christ plainly, Christ crucified! 
the Gospel we preach.—That which is ‘so fool- 
ish” is yet so natural.—Take heed that what God 
blessed to your spiritual profit, be not despised by 
you. What means He has honored with Ilis Spi- 
rit, do not dishonor by your treatment of them. 
—lIs itindeed in vain? All past sufferings for 
the Gospel’s sake? Aye, and worse than in vain, 
These have no power to save. Christ's suffer- 
ings alone can save.—Our works do not earn 
God’s works.—The Gospel, ‘‘the hearing of 
faith,” still has the “‘ witness of the Spirit,” is 
still the divausc of God, by which He works dwd- 
pete. —B. | 
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B. Doctrinal Exposition 
Cuapter III. 6—IV. 7... 
1. Salvation is not to be attained by works of the law, but through faith alone. 
(Cuap. iii. 6-18). 
a. Demonstration from Scripture. 


(Vers. 6-14.) 


6 Even as Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. 
7 Know ye therefore that they which are of faith, the same are the children [sons] of 
8 Abraham. And [Moreover] the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify [or jus- 
tifieth]! the heathen [Gentiles] through faith, preached before the gospel [proclaimed 
beforehand the glad tidings]’ unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be 

9 blessed. So then they which be [who are] of faith are blessed with [together with 
10 the] faithful Abraham. For as many as are of the works of the law are under the 
[or a] curse: for it is written,’ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 

11 which are written in the book of the law to do them. But that no man is justified 
by the law [in the law no man is justified ]° in the sight of God, it is evident: for, 

12 The just shall live by faith. And [Now]' the law is not of faith: but, The man 
13 [He]® that doeth [or has done] them shall live in them. Christ hath [omit hath] 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made [having become] a curse for 

14 us; for [as]" it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree: That the 
blessing of Abraham might come on [unto] the Gentiles through [¢», in] Jesus 
Christ [Christ Jesus]; that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 


1 Ver. 8.—[Atxacoi, present—Ellicott calls it tho “ethical present.” “God justifioth,” this is His one way (Alford).—R.] 

2 Ver. 8.—({Since “ gospel” has a distinct meaning now, it is perhaps better to take the more etymological phrase in 
rendering mpoevnyyeAioaro. Schmoller: “ Gab die Verhetssung.’—R.] 

Ver. 8.—Elz. has evAoynOjcovrat instead of €vevAoynOnagovTac against decisive authorities. 

4 Ver. 9._[“ Together with” is more distinct than “with.” The article of the Greek is retained to emphasize 
“ faithful.”—R. ‘ 

§ Ver. yaa See ore to the best MSS. 67 should be inserted before émtexatrdparos. [The generally received 
reading does not affect the English form, since 6m is here a mere quotation mark.—R. ] 

6 Ver. 11.—[Since év v6. must be rendered “in the law;” toavoid the too close proximity with “in the sight 
of,” it is better to retain the Greek order, which is emphatic also.—R.] + 

7 Ver, 12.—[A € “ logical, introducing the minor proposition” (Alford). “Now” is perhaps better than “ but.”—R.] 

8 Ver. 12._After avrad, Elz. roads av@pwros against decisive authoritics. 

© Ver. 13.—[The aorist én ydpacey is historical, hence the simple past is better—lIn ver. 12, Totjoas, aorist 
participle, should be rendered “ hath done” to bring out its proper force.—R. ] 

1 Ver, 13.—[T'ev 6 wevos, “becoming,” but asit explains the manner of the past act “ redeemed,” “ having be- 
come” is more accurate. “ By becoming” would be still more forcible.—R. | 

il Ver, 13.—Lachmaon and Tischendorf, following weighty authorities, read: dre yé amrtatri é ~ 
Tat geo [Be ie and modern English editors. “¥8, has y¢y. yap.—R. alee HERET SYS) RO® 

2 Ver. 14.—(|Eis, “unto.” The clause were perhaps better read in this order: “That i is- 
ing of Abraham might come in Christ Jesus ” (so Ellicott) —R. Ene She Meanie ths Bless 

aa 13 a plot® ‘inood is the reading of most MSS. (N, B. Incod Xpiors), and is adopted by most modern 

editors.—R. 








statement in ver. 6). Through the preaching of 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. sah pag cone of faith, and thereby 
justifies, even as Abraham attain justifica- 
Ver. 6. Hven as Abraham believed God. | tion in the same way. But Poon 
—This stands in immediate connection with the going on still keeps Abraham in view, we ma 
preceding, and gives the answer to the question | and ought to begin here a new section This 
in ver. 5, by an affirmation of the second part of| verse does not contain a citation proper but Paul 
it (for Paul views the gift of the Spirit previous-| gives what is contained in Gen. xv. 6 respectin 
ly mentioned as a proof of justification, and can| Abraham, as his own immediate deslurcor 
therefore answer the question in ver. 5 with the | (Comp. Rom. iv. 3.) That accounted to him 
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for righteousness is understood by Paul en- 
tirely in the sense of “being justified” needs no 
demonstration.* 

Ver. 7. Here, in the first place, he only draws 
from it the conclusion, that a man by faith be- 
comes a son of Abraham. (O/ éx mriorewc, 
“the spiritual character represented under the 
form of the causal relation,” those that are born 
of faith, have as it were their nature from it. 
Ewaup explains it somewhat differently: those 
whose efforts and achievements proceed from 
faith, as the deepest, and at the same time high- 
est power.) This conclusion of course rests on 
the presupposition that faith was an essential 
trait in Abraham’s character, and is directed 
against the Judaizers, who believe that they can 
prove themselves genuine children of Abraham by 
worksofthelaw. [The older commentators took 
yivookere as indicative; ‘ye know then ;” mod- 
ern ones generally consider it an imperative: 
Know ye therefore.—So Murer, De Wertz, 
Exuicott, WorpswortH, also Syriac, Vulgate. 
Exuicorr: “The imperative is not only more ani- 
mated, but more logically correct, for the decla- 
ration in the verse is really one of the points 
which the Apostle is laboring to prove.”’ He con- 
tends that dpa is most properly joined with the 
imperative. Atrorp and Licurroor adopt the 
other view, the latter suggesting that the verb 
means ‘‘to perceive” rather than ‘‘to know,” 
which makes the indicative more suitable. There 
is not necessarily any ‘argumentative irony” 
(Atrorp) here. On the whole the imperative 
seems preferable.—R. ] 

Paul has made reference to Abraham as the 
type of justifying faith; he does not, however, 
content himself with that, but, going deeper, he 
finds still more striking proof in the significance 
of Abraham as the bringer of blessing for all the 
heathen. He dwells the longer on the Old Tes- 
tament because it was to this that the false teach- 
ers naturally appealed against Paul, and by their 
appeals to it imposed on the Galatians. So he 
on the other hand seeks to establish his doctrine 
from the Old Testament, simply by going more 
deeply into it. [Ligutroot: ‘The passage vers. 
6-9 was omitted in Marcion’s recension of the 
Epistle, as repugnant to his leading principle of 
the antagonism between the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” —R. ] 

Ver. 8. Moreover the Scripture foresee- 
ing.—Aé is simply continuative. [Neither ‘“ and” 
nor “but” gives the precise force.—R. ] What 
God has promised is ascribed to the Scripture 
itself, not simply because it is related in the 
Scripture, but because the Scripture, as inspired 





* (Cavin thus refers to “the idle cavillings of certain 
persons who evade Paul’s reasoning. Moses, they tell us, 
gives the name of righteousness to goodness; and so means 
nothing more than that Abraham was reckoned a good man 
because he believed God. Giddy minds of this description, 
raised up in our time by Satan, endeavor, by indirect sland- 
ers, to undermine the certainty of Scripture. — Paul knew 
that Moses was not there giving lessons to boys in grammar, 
but was speaking of a decision which God had pronounced, 
and very properly viewed the word righteousness in a theo- 
logical sense. For it is not in that sense in which goodness 
is mentioned with approbation among men, that we are ac- 
counted righteous in the sight of God, but only where we 
render perfect obedience to the law. Righteousness is con- 
trasted with the transgression of the law, even in its small- 
est point; and because we have it not of ourselves, it is 
freely given to us by God.”—R.] 





by God, is conceived as the organ of the Spirit 
of God. The same then is true of God’s fore- 
knowledge, from which the promise proceeded. 
Yet Paul has not gained from some other source 
a knowledge of the fact that the Scripture fore- 
saw, and in this foresight gave the promise (W1n- 
SELER), but he draws the conclusion as to the 
‘‘foreseeing” simply from the promise itself: be- 
cause it is promised, that ‘all nations shall be 
blessed in Abraham,” the ‘justifying of the 
Gentiles through faith” must also have been 
predetermined. Why, he then explains in what 
follows.—[ELLicorr calls dixasoi an ethical pre- 
sent, with significant reference to the eternal and 
immutable counsels of God. Atrorp: ‘Present, 
not merely because the time foreseen was regard- 
ed as present, not present as respected the time 
of writing, but because it was God’s one way of 
justification—He never justified in any other 
way—so that it is the normal present: ‘He isa 
God that justifieth’ through faith.”—R.] Paul 
cites as proof Gen. xii, 1-3; xviii. 18. The chief 
emphasis lies upon ‘shall be blessed,” which is 
therefore placed first in the Greek; yet only so 
far as it is a ‘being blessed in Abraham.” The 
sense is: The blessing bestowed upon thee in- 
cludes a blessing hereafter to come upon all the 
Gentiles (vy here of course in the pregnant 
sense—=Gentiles). From this the conclusion is 


drawn in 
Ver. 9. Sothen they which be of faith.— 
«So then "= agreeably to the promise in ver. 8. 


Ver. 9 is nothing else than an exposition of the 
promise cited in ver. 8. In Abraham, it was pro- 
mised, all the heathen are to be blessed, a pro- 
mise which has the sense indicated above. Now, 
he was the believing one, and it was (as follows 
from ver. 6) on account of his faith that he re- 
ceived the promise of blessing. Therefore it is, 
of course, believers that are partakers of the 
blessing promised to him, it is they who are his 
children, and it is to them therefore that the 
promise of blessing holds good.—Are blessed 
with [together with the] faithful Abra- 
ham.—In this sentence the év is dropped, for 
the sense is: because the ‘‘ being blessed in him,” 
is promised to all the heathen, therefore “they 
which be of faith” (the heathen, if they are ‘of 
faith”) are blessed with him, that is, primarily, 
in like manner as he; but still further: it ex- 
presses the sameness of the lot into which they 
entered with him, and through this one lot they 
entered into inner communion with him.—[The 
preposition shows their community with him in 
the blessing; the adjective ‘faithful’ renders 
prominent that point of ethical character in which 
they must resemble each other, in order to par- 
take of the same blessing. (So Meyer, Atrorp.) 
—R.] ‘Are blessed.”—As to the meaning of 
this, there is little occasion for dispute. If we 
look at the original passage, this is, of course, to 
be understood quite generally, as is implied in 
the idea of Blessing — Manifestation of Divine 
Favor. This again is more specially defined in 
different ways, and so here; so far as concerns 
the blessing received by Abraham himself: ‘ to- 
gether with the faithful Abraham,” the primary 
meaning is that he should obtain a posterity, 
and as concerns the blessing of the Gentiles in 
Abraham, the passage is justly regarded as a 
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Messianic promise in the wider sense==the Gen- 
tiles shall have part in the salvation brought 
by the Messiah, in the salvation that proceeds 
from one who is Abraham’s offspring. The lat- 
ter is the sense here. Which side of this Messi- 
anic salvation, however, Paul bas in mind, is to 
be made out solely from the connection, most 
simply from what is put in opposition to it, 
namely, to be ‘under the curse,” and, to that 
again, the simple antithesis is “ justified ’ (ver. 
11). Paul of course views “blessed” and ‘‘justi- 
fied” as essentially correlative, coincident ideas; 
and hence in ver. 8 the one, namely, “justified,” 
is inferred from the other, ‘ blessed.” Only, a8 
is easily understood, ‘‘blessed” still remains the 
more general idea; what kind of blessing is 
meant must be shown by the context. Somewhat 
more restricted, again, than “justification,” is 
‘receiving the Spirit,” which, however, is not 
only connected with the “justification,” but is 
really the true “blessing,” on which account 
Paul, starting from ‘receiving the Spirit” in 
the beginning of this chapter, returns to it again 
in ver. 14.—The ground of the promise in ver. 8, 
and also of the statement expository of it in ver. 
9, is given in ver. 10. A blessing to be bestowed 
upon the Gentiles in Abraham, and therefore one 
resting upon faith, is promised; such a one is, 
and only such a one can be, contemplated. 
Ver.10. Forasmany as are of the works of 
the law, are undera curse.—The force of this 
is: it must be those ‘‘of faith”? who are blessed ; 
for those who busy themselves with ‘works of the 
law” (the only alternative possible, if not “of 
faith’) cannot be blessed; since these are under 
the curse, and therefore a bestowal of blessing 
cannot avail for them. [This negative argument 
(vers. 10, 12,) strengthens the position taken in the 
preceding verses, and has an immediate applica- 
tion to the Galatian errors, to which however no 
allusion is made in this strictly argumentative 
passage.—R.] ‘Of the works of the law;” the 
form is the same as in the antithetical expression, 
‘of faith,” but more fully stated.—Cursed is 
every one, efc.—Deut. xvii. 26, freely quoted 
from the LXX. The passage proves what it is 
cited to prove, viz., that ‘(as many as are of the 
law are_under the curse,” provided a non-contin- 
uance can be established. This shows that the 
reference here is to ethical requirements, and not 
merely to ritualistic ones; thus confirming the 
view of ‘works of the law,” given in chap. il, 
At the same time the passage shows that the 
ground of ‘“‘a man is not justified by the works 
of the law,” is that those who ‘are of the works 
of the law are under the curse ;” the non-justifi- 
cation has then of course its ground, not in the 
externality of the law, for that would not of ne- 
cessity involve a curse, but in our not keeping it. 
Ver. 11. But that in the law no man is 
justified, etc.—Those who are of the works of 
the law are under the curse. This includes not 
being justified, but only implicite. Paul now 
states it expressly, in order to support it by de- 
clarations of Scripture, as he previously did the 
positive side. The course of thought might, per- 
haps, be still more accurately defined as follows: 
Cursed, it has been declared, is every one that 
continueth not in all things; but, on the other 
hand, it might be said, such as entirely fulfil the 





law will be blest. But, remarks Paul, that is 
excluded by the tenor of the two Scripture pas- 
sages about to be cited, for according to them man 
Choetas éx miatews, but the law is in no wise 
éx wioteuwc, therefore no one is justified év vouws 
the thought that “in the law” justification is 
possible, is to be entirely put aside.—In the 
sight of God.—lIlapa 6ed defines more parti- 
cularly the idea of “justified,” and sets it in an- 
tithesis to any (justifying) human judgment, 
The proof that ‘‘in the law no man is justified,” 
Paul derives from two Scripture passages. Ac- 
cording to the one (Hab. ii. 4) ‘‘ to live,” results 
from “faith,” according to the other (Lev. xviii. 
5) the law does not take note of faith, but ef do- 
ing; through doing, fulfilling the law, a man has 
life.—This, of course, has demonstrative force, 
for ‘no man is justified” only on the presuppo- 
sition that this doing (in the second passage) re- 
mains only a requirement, and does not actually 
take place, and that it is with the knowledge of 
this state of things that the prophet represents 
faith as the condition of life.—The just shall 
live by faith. — ON in the original has, 
rightly explained, not the signification ‘faith- 
fulness,” but as Paul translatesit, ‘Trust, Faith.” 
[The first is undoubtedly the primary meaning 
of the Hebrew word, but the other is implied in 
it. Itis noteworthy that this passage is one of the 
two in the Old Testament, where the word ‘‘faith” 
is used inthe E. V. See a very suggestive note 


in Ligurroot, p. 152. —R.]—MMmM he then na- 


turally understands, agreeably to the New Tes- 
tament knowledge of salvation, in the higher 
sense of the Messianic life, that which renders 
its consummation in eternal life. "Ex wictewe¢ 
must be joined as in the original with (70ers, 
and not with 6 dikacoc. WiEsnLer justly re- 
marks: In proof of the connection 6 dixacoc ék 
miotews, it is alleged that the origin of justifica- 
tion was to be shown, not that of salvation or 
life. It must not be forgotten, however, that ac- 
cording to the connection the emphasis does not 
rest upon dicacodcaz in itself, but upon the fact 
that this results é« wiorews; moreover that Paul 
is not here using his own words, in which case 
instead of é« miotews C4oerac he would undoubt- 
edly have chosen another term of expression, 
such as é« mlotews dixacovcba, but that he had to 
choose from the actually existing passages which 
treated of the central significance of faith. Who- 
ever examines these more particularly will not 
be able to deny that the choice made is a happy 
one. For what does é« micrewe Choerae signify, 
but that Faith is the fundamental condition 
through which a man becomes well-pleasing to 
God, and partaker of the gracious gift of life? 
In this formula, therefore, the dixaiovoba: tx alo- 
Tewc, or the statement that one is declared right- 
cous or well-pleasing to God, in consequence of 
faith, isin truth included. A/xacoc, on the other 
hand, signifies the righteous or devout man, and 
has here nothing more than an etymological con- 
nection with dixasovaGaz, That é« wiorews is joined 
by Paul in the Galatians with Cycera:, appears, 
moreover, from its antithesis, Cycerar év avroi¢: 
‘he will live through the commandments,” [it 
is difficult to decide this question of connection ; 
either would be grammatical, both are sustained 
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by high authorities. Winer, Ds Werrs, Ewap, 
ELLicott agree with Winsnier; while BenaEt, 
Pareus, Mryer, Aurorp, and very many others 
connect ‘‘by faith” with ‘the just.”” The former 
conforms better with the Hebrew; the latter with 
the general course of Paul’s thoughts here and 
elsewhere. The former is safer, the latter more 
pointed, but from either the same truth would be 
deduced.—R. ] 

Ver. 12. Now the law is not of faith.— 
[Aé, logical, introducing the minor proposition: 
“The just shall live by faith.’ “Now the law 
is not of faith” (so MnyER).—R.] ‘The law is 
not an institution whose nature is determined hy 
faith.” WiseLer. [Licurroot: ‘Faith is not 
the starting-point of the law. The law does not 
take faith as its fundamental principle. On the 
other hand, it rigidly enforces the performance 
of allits enactments.’—Has done them.—<Ac- 
tual and entire performance of all requirements. 
Doing, not believing.—R. ] 

Ver. 13. Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law.—‘The asyndeton makes 
the contrast more energetic.’"—Murer. ['‘ Re- 
deemed.”” Woxrvsworru: ‘The aorist is im- 
portant to be observed, as intimating that the 
Redemption was effected by one act, 2. ¢., by the 
shedding of His blood, paid as the price of our 
ransom, when He became a curse for us by dying 
on the cross.””—R.] That Paul here proceeds to 
speak of the redemption from the curse, and 
therefore presupposes the latter as existing, is of 
easy explanation. In ver. 10 it had been de- 
clared that ‘as many as of the works of the law 
are under a curse;” and, on the other hand, it 
needed no demonstration that all those who had 
the “law,” and as yet nothing else, that is, the 
Jews, are ‘of the works of the law” and there- 
fore “are under a curse.” ‘ Us,” therefore, 
naturally refers primarily to the Jews, for these, 
who alone had the “law,” alone stood under the 
‘“eurse of the law.” Comp. also, particularly, 
chap. iv. 5: ‘to redeem them that were under 
the law.” Wuserer also justly remarks, that 
particularly in the doctrinal exposition in the Ga- 
jatians, Paul loves, from easily intelligible rea- 
sons, to include himself with the Jewish people, 
in the first person. Yet I would not be disposed 
wholly to reject the more general sense of 74 ac. 
It is true, it was primarily only the Jews who stood 
under the curse of the law; but Paul here may be 
thinking not only of the actual, but also of the 
ideal or possible being under it; that is, through 
Christ the true way to justification by faith in Tim 
ig opened to all, it could not therefore be any 
longer demanded of the Gentiles (and they could 
not be tempted) to concern themselves with ‘the 
works of the law,” through which they also would 
have come under the curse of thelaw. “E@vy, ver. 
14, need not be taken as the direct antithesis of 
this ;. doubtless it hag the emphasis, and on this 
account stands first, but the é0v7 may have been 
made particularly prominent, only because the 
fulfilment of the promise given in relation to them 
has become possible through the atoning death of 
Christ, and in the blessing of the Gentiles the reali- 
ty and effect of the death of Christ is chiefly mani- 
fest. But that the effect of this extends of course 
to the Jews, also is added in the clause introduced 
by ta, In this clause at least Mayer, WIESELER, 





and others, understand the first person plural ge- 
nerally, of Jews and Gentiles. Muyur, limiting 
qudc, ver. 18; to the Jews, understands the some- 
what difficult connection of vers. 13 and 14 pe. 
culiarly, almost too artificially: as long as the 
curse of the law stood in force, and the Jews 
therefore were unredeemed, the Gentiles could 
not become partakers of that blessing; for it was 
involved in the preéminence which, according to 
the Divine plan of redemption was bestowed on 
the Jews, that salvation should proceed from them 
to the Gentiles. When therefore Christ through 
His atoning death freed the Jews from the curse 
of their law, God must necessarily have had the 
design therewith, of imparting to the Gentiles the 
promised justification, and that not in any such 
way as through the law, but in Christ Jesus, 
through whom already redemption from the curse 
of the law had been effected for the Jews. More 
simple, and more congruous also with the inter- 
pretation of quae in the general sense, is Usrrri’s 
explanation: Christ has, by His vicarious death, 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, in order 
that (if now henceforth justification is attained 
through faith) the Gentiles may become par- 
takers of the blessing of Abraham, as from now 
henceforth there is required for justification » 
condition possible for all, namely, Faith. The 
simplest and best exposition of ‘‘redeemed from 
the curse of. the law” is Mrymr’s: ‘‘The law is 
personified as a potentate, who had subjected 
those dependent upon him to his curse; but from 
this constraint of the curse, out of which they 
would not else have come, has Christ redeemed 
them, and that by His having procured for them, 
through His mors satisfactoria, the forgiveness of 
sins (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. iii. 24 ef al.), 
so that now the curse of the law had no more 
relation to them (objectively—to which must then 
be added—and nothing else can be added— 
‘faith,’ in order that this redemption may also 
be subjectively realized.) 

Having become a curse for us.—The 
mode of the redemption is here expressed, name- 
ly, by His crucifixion, in which he was set forth 
as burdened with the Divine dpy7, The emphasis 
therefore rests on the word xatdépa, which on 
this account is attracted to the end, and the use 
of ‘which is immediately to be justified by a de- 
claration of: Scripture. The abstract instead of 
the concrete is chosen, in order to represent with 
more of vigorous precision the adequacy of the sa~ 
tisfaction which Christ has rendered (comp. the 
previous é« carépac), and it stands without the arti- 
cle, because the thought is not, that Christ suffered 
the definite, just named curse of the daw, to which 
the subjects of the law are exposed, but ina gene- 
ral sense, that He became an accursed one; it is 
meant to express not what curse he became, but 
that He became a curse (the that moreover ap- 
pears from the following Scripture passage).— 
'Y rip 7uav: “dbrép in all places where the dis- 
course is of the atoning death not—instead of, 
but—in behalf of. The satisfaction, which Christ 
rendered, was rendered in our behalf; that it 
was vicarious is implied in the nature of the act 
itself, not in the preposition. The curse of the 
law would have had to be realized in that all who 
did not completely satisfy the law (and this no 
one could), would have been compelled to endure 
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the execution of the Divine dpyf against them; 
put for their deliverance from this sentence Christ 
with His death has intervened, inasmuch as He 
died as Accursed, whereby, a3 through @ ransom, 
that damnatory relation of the law was dissolved.” 
See the DootrrnaL Norzs below. 

As itis written, Cursed is every one, etc. 
—Scriptural justification of the declaration just 
made respecting Christ, “having becomeacurse: 
from Deut. xxi. 23, cited freely from the LXX. 
“ The original passage has reference to persons 
stoned, and then far greater ignominy, publicly 
hung up on a (probably cruciform) stake, who, 
however, must not be left to hang over night, be- 
cause such accursed ones would else have defiled 
the holy land. Deut. xxi. 23; Num. xxv. 4; 
Joshua x. 26,27; 2Sam. iv. 12. And in that 
Christ also when executed hung upon a stake, the 
epithet ércxardparoc applies also to Him.” Meyer. 
[WorpswoRtH notes a remarkable conformity of 
the prophetical reference to Christ in the pas- 
sage here cited. The body must be taken down, 
but ‘if He had been crucified on some ordinary 
day, not on the day before that High Day. the 
Jews would have been as eager that He should 
remain on the cross as they were then earnest 
that He should be taken down. Thus, in erucify- 
ing Him, and taking Him down from the cross, 
they proved unconsciously that He whom they 
crucified is the Messiah, and that it was He who, 
bearing the curse of the law, has taken away that 
curse from all who believe.’”—R.] ‘‘ Therefore, 
even if in the original passage crucifixion proper 
is not meant (which was not an ancient Israelitish 
punishment), yet that which particularly made 
both kinds of punishment a curse, the hanging 
and exposure on the wood was common to them. 
HbAov, used of the wood of the cross, undoubted- 
ly on account of the /} of the Old Testament pas- 
sage, is found also Acts v. 80; x. 89; xiii. 29; 1 
Pet, ii. 24.” Wiesetar. [Enuicorr: ‘It is inter- 
esting to notice that the dead body was not 
hanged by the neck, but dy the hands, and not on 
a tree, but on a piece of wood.”—R. ] 

Ver. 14. That unto the Gentiles might 
come.—Respecting the connection see above on 
ver. 13.—The blessing of Abraham = the 
blessing before announced to Abraham.—In 
Christ Jesus.—‘ In Christ (in His expiatory 
death) the bestowal of the blessing has its ground. 
The following dca t7¢ wictewe expresses the mat- 
ter from the point of view of the subjective me- 
dium, while év Xpior@ sets forth the objective 
fact.” Mever.—That we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit.—‘ Climatically paral- 
lel to the first clause of intention.”” Mryer. The 
first person, ‘‘that we might reccive,” applies un- 
doubtedly to Christians generally, Jews or Gen- 
tiles.—‘* Receive the promise of the Spirit ”’—=to 
receive the promised Spirit. [Enuicorr: ‘Not 
merely the promised Spirit, but the realization 
of the promise of the Spirit.” This is to be pre- 
ferred.—R.] Is this to be taken as a nearer de- 
finition of the “blessing of Abraham?” It is not 
immediately identical with this as (see on ver. 9) 
the “blessing” (in itself quite general) in the 
connection means primarily the ‘ justification.” 
However not only does the receiving of the Spi- 
rit stand in immediate connection, both of thought 
and fact, with the justification, but although in 


‘<the promise of the Spirit,” the primary refer- 
ence ig to such a promise as that in Joel iii. 
[E. V.], yet this sgain stands, at least in the his- 
tory of salvation, in connection with the promise 
given to Abraham in reference to the heathen, 
so that the two promises are combined on satis- 
factory grounds in this relation also. In any 
case Paul is looking back to the beginning of 
ver. 2, [LigHrroot: ‘The law, the greater bar- 
rier which excluded the Gentiles, is done away 
in Christ. By its removal the Gentiles are put 
on a level with the Jews; and thus united, they 
both gain access through the Spirit to the Father.’ 
Comp. Eph. ii. 14-18. Exxrcorr: ‘After a won- 
drous chain of arguments, expressed with equal 
force, brevity and profundity, the Apostle comes 
back to the subject of ver. 2; the gift of the 
Holy Ghost came through faith in Jesus Christ.” 
—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Abraham’s justification on the ground of his 
faith (or rather the direct declaration of the 
Scripture respecting it), is adduced by Paul as 
an argument for Justification on the ground of 
Faith here, and particularly, as is known, in 
Romansiy. also. The faith in Christ must there- 
fore be regarded by Paulas one in kind with 
that of Abraham. But it by no means follows 
from this, as WiEsELER justly remarks, that 
Abraham himself already believed on the Mes- 
siah. ‘For in the Old Testament history of 
Abraham the idea of the Messiah is nowhere 
mentioned, often as there was occasion for it, but 
only the idea of a salvation and blessing coming 
from Abraham to all nations, the first traces of a 
universal kingdom of God, to which however the 
Divine Head is yet lacking. In the New Testa- 
ment also the idea of the Messiah is nowhere at- 
tributed to Abraham. The passage John viii. 
5, 6, hardly signifies any thing else than that 
Abraham, in the theophanies, etc., experienced 
by him, already beheld the preéxisting Christ.” 
Yet Paul, with entire justice, places the Chris- 
tian faith in parallelism with that of Abraham; 
for the one, as well as the other, was essentially 
a trustful laying hold of a promise coming from 
Divine grace, as to which, moreover, WIESELER 
points out that with Abraham, the promised 
heir of his body came into view at the same time 
as the future bearer of the collective blessing 
promised to Abraham, and faith on the pro- 
mise respecting Him was therefore faith also on 
the kingdom of God originating in his posterity. 
It by no means follows from this, that then the 
matter [Inhalt] of the Christian and of the Abra- 
hamic faith would be a different one, and that 
faith would justify on account of its subjective 
character, while yet it justifies only on account 
of its matter and object. In the promise given 
by Divine grace, the faith of the Christian, as of 
Abraham, has its common matter. For sucha 
promise the Christian lays hold of in faith on 
Christ, as much as Abraham did in his faith. 
The real ground of justification in both cases is 
therefore the grace of God, which gives man 
something that he could not of himself attain to, 
and on natural conditions could not even expect, 





and faith is, as that which nevertheless confi- 
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dently lays hold of this grace, only the conditio 
sine gua non.—lIt is very true, this grace of God 
itself has a different matter with Christians and 
with Abraham; with Christians its matter is 
essentially the reconciliation accomplished in 
Christ, and the forgiveness of sin implied there- 
in, with Abraham it is what has just been men- 
tioned—a distinction which is conditioned simply 
by the course of the economy of salvation, and 
which does not prejudice Paul’s parallelizing of 
the two; for Paul speaks here—comp. y. 7, 8, 
9—quite generally of ioric, has in view, there- 
fore what constitutes its generic nature.—Agree- 
ably to this the definite matter of the decacovofac 
in the two cases is different, 7. ¢., the generic 
unity is the becoming acceptable to God and ac- 
cordingly being blessed by Him, and this com- 
munity of character fully justifies this parallel- 
izing also. But with Christians this general idea 
is still further defined as follows: to be delivered 
from the divine wrath incurred by their sins, and 
to become partakers of the forgiveness of sins. 
A distinction, to this extent at least, between the 
Ouxacovobac of Abraham and that of Christians, 
must be conceded even by those who assume the 
Messiah to have been the object of faith in the 
case of Abraham also. For even on this assump- 
tion, it will not be alleged that ‘accounted to 
him for righteousness” in the case of Abraham 
has exactly the sense: his sins were forgiven 
him. This is not treated of in any way in this 
passage.—That this appeal to Abraham’s faith 
is in no respect an arbitrary laying hold of a 
single chance passage, that accords with the line 
of argument, is clear. For, allowing that this 
judgment respecting the faith of Abraham is 
found only here, yet confessedly faith in God’s 
gracious promise was that which specifically cha- 
racterized Abraham, was precisely that which 
made him the child of God, nay, the Friend of 
God, and so of course acceptable to God. This 
would be irrefragably established by the history 
of his life, even if we had not this direct decla- 
ration, Gen. xv. 6.—With perfect justice there- 
fore Paul can designate those who are “of faith” 
as Abraham’s sons. A strong, crushing expres- 
sion against the Jewish national pride, corres- 
ponding to the words of John the Baptist, Matt. 
iii. 9, and of Jesus Himself, John viii. 39—and yet 
not in conflict with the truth that according to 
the Divine purpose the Jewish nation as such, 
agreeably to its natural descent from Abraham, 
was the chosen nation. For this people itself, as 
a whole, was meant to be of the faith of its ances- 
tor, in order to bea true people of God; and 
the Divine judgment made, we know, a perpetual 
distinction among the mass of the people between 
such as were “of faithful Abraham” = were his 
legitimate [%. ¢., spiritually legitimate.—R. ] chil- 
dren, and such as were not.* ne 
2. The Scripture is the exposition of a Divine 
plan of salvation, connected and of uniform tenor 
throughout, which has had its definite historical 
* (Sranuey (History of the Jewish Church. Vol. I., Sect. 1,) 
gives a more poetic view of Abraham's faith. Fascinating 
as these lectures are, it is easier to see whither they tend as 
one studies this argument of Paul. The stress which this 
brilliant author puts upon “obeyed” in this very connec- 
tion, may sound like the voice of a broader Christianity, but 
tested by Paul’s argument here, it proves to be the echo ofa 


nerrowing Judaism: “of the law.” LigHTFoor?’s note, p. 156, 
is much more satisfactory.—R.] 








unfolding. In it therefore the earlier has respect 
to the later, the first to the last; a word of Goud, 
belonging to the beginning, is already shaped in 
view of the consummation; to this is added, thut 
the God who behoids at once the beginning and 
the end, ideally anticipates with direct words of 
promise the future development of His counsel 
of salvation.—To recognize even in the germ the 
development, requires, doubtless, an apprehen- 
sion intimately conversant with Scriptural truth, 
an eye illumined by the Spirit. 

8. The curse of the law. Ag the blessing comes 
from God, as a revelation of His favor and grace 
(in gifts), so also the curse, as a revelation of His 
wrath (in judgments, which concentrate them- 
selves in the xardxpiua of death). In that this 
revelation of wrath is a consequence of the non- 
fulfilment of the Zaw, the curse is called “the curse 
of the law,” ver. 13 (under which therefore, in 
the first place, only the Jews stood, as being alone 
those who hold to the law, but under which of 
course all would come, who are ‘‘of the works of 
the law”). More precisely: a man comes under 
this ‘‘curse,” is under bonds to it, and held pris- 
oner by it, if he is ‘‘of the works of the law” 
(ver. 10), that is, performs indeed single works, 
but nothing more, and yet believes himself there- 
by to have satisfied the law, which is in no wise 
the case (see above on “works of the law” in 
the preceding section). 

4. Christ a curse for us. To avert this curse of 
God and to bring His blessing upon all men, 
Christ has become ‘‘a curse for us.” Here we 
stand in presence of the deepest mystery of atone- 
ment; we may not, in order to make it more com- 
prehensible, weaken the fact, but must take the 
words even here, as they say and sound, without 
artifices of interpretation. Since Christ has freed 
us from our curse, by having become a curse for 
us, then, if our redemption from the curse is not 
to be an illusion, but something real, He became 
also really the bearer of the Divine curse, He has 
borne the Divine dpy4 passively, has felt it, and 
also actively has sustained it. And this has come 
to pass by His death on the cross. Only we must 
of course not suffer the monstrous thought to arise 
that God was angry with Him, something that 
could not be; nay more, it was in His death on the 
cross that He was above all an dop7 evwdiac, ‘odor 
of sweetness,” unto God. Nevertheless He has, 
in the first place, undergone the Divine wrath by 
suffering death, whereby there was accomplished 
on Him the xard«piua, ‘‘condemnation,” of death, 
and so the curse upon sin; the mode of death, 
moreover, exhibiting this death, even in form, as 
a death under curse. Yet that is not all, He has, 
in the second place, also felt the wrath of God, 
in that the enjoyment, the sense of the blessed 
communion of love with God vanished from Him 
without the reality of this communion itself there- 
by ceasing. He was, it is true, an dop7 evwdiac 
to God, but the sense of it vanished from Him, 
although perhaps only momentarily in those in- 
stants of anguish when IIe uttered the complaint 
upon the cross that God had forsaken Him. But 
what was lacking in duration, so to speak, was 
most completely, as it were, compensated by the 
fearful intensity of such a sense of abandonment 
by God, in the soul of the beloved Son of God. 
To this extent He has fully become a curse, has 
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felt the wrath of God, even as condemning wrath. 
But if it is objected, ‘but not as eternally con- 
demning,” we must again refer to that intensity 
of the sense of wrath as an adequate expiation.— 
He has thus become a curse for usin our be- 
half; but in our behalf only inasmuch as He 
thereby came in our place. The vicariousness 
does not lic in the expression irép, but in the 
fact; if we, by the very fact that He became “a 
curse,” have been made free from the ‘curse,’ 

in that there is of course involved that He came 
in our place; an exchange of positions oc- 
curred.—For it is stated that the effect of Christ’s 
“becoming a curse” is to ‘redeem us from the 
eurse of the law,’ and so at all events an entire 
acquiltal therefrom, and averting of it. Christ 
is here represented as showing Himself (imme- 
diately, yes alone) active in the work of redemp- 
tion; He offered Himself, is the sense, in becom- 
ing a- curse, and therewith He presented a ran- 
som—to whom? to ‘the curse of the law” which 
had dominion over us. The ransom consisted in 
Himself; He devoted Himself in this very “ be- 
coming a curse” to the power of this potentate, 
and thus in return let us go free. Analyzing the 


conception thus, we see that it is a figurative] 


one; in order to reduce it to its exact expression, 
we must take in the idea (which Paul does not 
here introduce in so many words) of the sin-offer- 
ing. In becoming a curse Christ became a sin- 
offering, and this, because it was an unblemished 
one, and for this reason an dap) ebwdiac, was ac- 
cepted by God; and in return Christ, as it were, 
discharged us from the curse of the law which 
He represented, took it from us. (Inasmuch as 
Christ [imself brought this sin-offering in free 
obedience, He is with justice described as the 
one active in it, as here; the action of God Him- 
self being of course understood.)—This is only 
the negative side, the positive is then added ver. 
14, where the positive (and moreover subjective) 
effects of the redemption ‘from the curse of the 
law” are named; generically, the being blessed, 
specially, the receiving of the Spirit. Upon this, 
especially upon the relation of it to justification, 
see above in the Exrg. Notes. We add only the 
observation: in the Apostle’s apprehension of 
the history of salvation, the operation of the 
death of Christ is taken out of its isolation; we 
recognize in it only the fulfilment of the promise 
given in the beginning of the redemptive revela- 
tion; in Christ it is nothing else than the bless- 
ing of Abraham that comes to fulfilment; Begin- 
ning and End are united. (See upon this the 
next Sections. ) 

5. [Zhe two curses. Worpsworta thus sums 
up the doctrinal points implied: «Two curses 
pronounced in the law are here referred to by 
St. Paul. All mankind was liable to the former 
one. Ilow was it to be removed? 

(1) He who was to remove it must not himself 
be Liable to it. He who was to bea substitute for 
the guilty must himself be innocent He who was 
to suffer in the stead of the disobedient must him- 
self be obedient in all things, 

(2) He who was to be the substitute for all 
must have the common nature of all. He must not 
take the person of one individual man (such as 
Abraham, Moses, Elias), but He must take the 
nature of all, and sum up all mankind in himself. 





(3) He who was to do more than counterbalance 
the weight of the sins of ald must have infinite 
merits of His own, in order that the scale of Di- 
vine Justice may preponderate in their favor. 
And nothing that is not divine is infinite. In 
crder, therefore, that He may be able to suffer 
for sin, he must be human; and in order that. He 
may be able'to take away the sins, and to satisfy 
God’s Justice for them, He must be Divine. 

(4) In order that He may remove the curse 
pronounced in the law of God for disobedience, 
He must undergo that punishment which is spe- 
cially declared in the Law to be the curse of God. 

(5) That punishment is hanging on a tree. 
That is specially called in the Law the curse of 
God. Deut. xxi. 23. 

By undergoing this curse for us, Christ, He 
who is God from everlasting, and who became 
Emmanuel, God with us, God in our flesh, uniting 
together the two natures—the Divine and the 
Human—in His One Person—Christ Jesus, re- 
deemed us from the curse of the Law. Thus, 
having accepted the curse, He liberated us from 
it.’—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 6. Rizaur:—This reckoning somewhat 
for righteousness rests most of all on God’s taking 
pleasure in faith, and on the fulfilling of His 
promises, those to which faith trusts. True, 
even faith gives God the honor, and isin this 
respect greater than any work. But even faith 
cannot always give to God the honor so willingly, 
so fully, with such victory over all doubts arising 
from the reason, as it should. Therefore God’s 
imputation is still the best, according to which 
good pleasure of His will He counts even a weak 
spark of faith for righteousness, and therefore I 
may be assured that, though I now and then be 
somewhat doubtful of His gracious will, which 
He has towards me, mistrust Him, become in 
spirit sad and heavy, 1 am yet surrounded 
and overspread with the broad heaven of His 
promises, and especially of His forgiving grace, 
ea then His gracious imputation remains 
valid. 

Ver. 7. Hnusyer:—Abrahaw’s spiritual chil- 
dren are only those like-minded with him, i. e., 
believing souls. By faith thou becomest like the 
old patriarchs; they acknowledge thee for worthy 
offspring, whether thou be derived from the same 
nation, according to the flesh, as they, or not. 
Spiritual genealogy and probate is of another 
sort from civil. 

([Catvin: —Paul has omitted one remark, which 
will be readily supplied, that there is no place in 
the Church for any man who is not a son of 
Abraham.—Hooxer:—The invisible Church con- 
sisteth only of true Israelites, true sons of Abra- 
ham, true servants and saints of God.—R. 

Rrecer :—The footsteps of faith and the walk 
therein prove this descent (Rom. iv. 12).—Ver. 
8.—O man be assured, all t y temptations also, 
and needs, He hath seen beforehand ! Only go 
with confidence to the Scripture, therein to seek 
God’s consolations.—Who reads the Old Testa- 
ment enough with the view of finding Christ 
every where therein? 

Ver. 9. Bertans. Binue :—Already with Abra- 
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ham began the stream of blessing that proceeds 
from God to believers. This now is the blessing 
of the one God, flowing from the like grace of 
God, even though in the most manifold manifes- 
tations.—Companionship in blessing a blessed 
companionship.—Wilt thou have blessing? Be- 
lieve! Other way there is none.—We see then, 
where the trouble is, if one finds in his soul no 
such well-being or blessing, but rather the curse, 
and disquietness in his conscience. It is in this 
matter of faith, which a man will not frankly re- 
ceive from God, and let old matters go, and deny 
them for Christ’s sake. Buta man must himself 
be of faith, as Paul here expresses it, that is, thou 
must have so committed thy heart to the Spirit 
of Christ, that He has been able to gain posses- 
sion of thee, and through faith bear thee asa 
child of God. Then isa man “of faith,” that is, 
he has, as to the spirit, a Divine origin. 

Ver. 10. “As many:” let there be as many 
of them as there will; and were there of them as 
many again who declare for this party and make 
their boast and glory of it, and will have their 
salvation from it.—‘‘Of the works of the law:” 
this expresses the inner ground of the man, what 
fashions his soul, and whose child heis. It is 
not people who teach the law, but such as are 
born of the same. It means not: who give dili- 
gence to live after the measure of the law, but 
who live legally, take here a work and there a 
work, approach therewith before God, and so 
place themselves under the curse. ‘‘Under” 
signifies imprisonment, for these people bar 
themselves in.—LutrHer:—Our Lord God has 
two manner of blessings, a bodily, that apper- 
tains to this life, and a spiritual, that appertains 
to the life everlasting. Such bodily blessing 
have the ungodly in fulness and abundance. To 
banish the eternal curse, that is, the eternal 
wrath of God, death and damnation, there avails 
neither the world’s nor the law’s righteousness. 
Therefore those that have not more than the cor- 
poreal blessing alone, are for this reason not 
God’s children, and blessed before God, but un- 
der the curse they are and abide.—If now God’s 
law puts men under a curse, how much more 
other laws, which are of much less worth? 

Hzvsyer:—If we will be saved by the law, 
we must do all, and must be able to say, that we 
have never neglected any thing commanded, nor 
done any thing forbidden. In brief, the matter 
stands thus: if we will merit salvation, amazingly 
little will come of it, for our virtue is piece-work; 
against one or two legal performances God can 
oppose ten transgressions. Whoever does not 
view the requirements of the law with the dimin- 
ishing glass of light-mindedness, and his own 
works with the magnifying glass of self-love, 
must acknowledge this.—[Joan Brown :—It is 
absurdity thus to seek for justification from that 
which is and must be the source of condemna- 
tion. To expect to be warmed by the keen north- 
ern blast, or to have our thirst quenched by a 
draught of liquid fire, were not more, were not 
80 incongruous.—R. ] 

Ver. 11. Cramer:—The religion that teaches 
us to believe that we are saved by grace without 
works, is the true, original, Catholic religion, to 
which also Habakkuk and the old prophets bear 
witness; therefore the Romish religion, which 





contradicts this, can be neither the original, nor 
the true Catholic church, but must be a new 
church. —Srarks:—-The regenerate, who are 
already righteous through faith, continue in their 
righteousness and blessedness, and become at 
the ‘a perfectly blessed, but still only through 
faith. 

Ver. 12. The law will have doers, that deserve 
Heaven by works. The gospel will have only 
sinners, who have done working, but who, re- 
penting them of their sins (or broken into con- 
triteness by the law), seek medicine, help and 
grace in Christ and His Father’s compassion. 
They now see aright their guiltiness, together 
with the loathsomeness of sin; they now first 
understand and love Moses aright, and walk after 
his law; not out of constraint or hope of reward, 
but as being already righteous in Christ, and 
minded to show forth the profit, purpose, joy and 
might of such righteousness in all manner of 
works possible. 

Ver. 18. Luraer:—God hath cast all sin of 
all men upon His Son. Then forthwith comes 
the law, accusing Him and saying: Here find I 
this one among sinners, yea who hath taken all 
men’s sins upon Himself, and bears them, and I 
see in the whole world besides not another sin, 
except upon Him alone; therefore shall He suffer 
for it and die the death upon the cross.—Inso- 
much then as ‘through this only Mediator, Jesus 
Christ, Sin and Death are taken away, without 
doubt the whole world were so pure that our 
Lord God therein could see nothing except mere 
righteousness and holiness, if we only could be- 
lieve it.—On that side there is no lack. But the. 
lack is with us, who believe it so faintly. If we. 
believed it fully, doubtless we should already 
have been blessed and in Paradise, but the old 
sack, that still hangs around our neck, holds us. 
back from arriving at such certain faith.—We 
should not look at Christ after the flesh, as if 
He were a man, righteous and holy for Himself 
alone, and having nothing to do with us. True 
it is that Christ is the holiest person of all, but 
thou must not stop with that knowledge, that 
does not yet give thee Christ. But thou knowest 
Him aright, and obtainest Him for thy own, when. 
thou believest that this holiest Person of all has 
been bestowed upon thee by the Father, that He 
should be thy High-priest and Saviour, yea, thy 
minister and servant, who should lay from Him 
His own innocence and holiness, and take upon 
Him thy sinful person, and therein bear thy sin, 
death and curse, and thus become a sacrifice and 
a curse for thee, that He might so redeem thee 
from the curse of the law.—All virtue lies in the 
little words: for us. 

[Iwo curses are here mentioned by Paul. 
The one: “Cursed is every one that continueth 
not,” ete. That curse lay on all mankind. The 
other: “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” This curse Christ took, that He might 
redeem us from the first. Both were curses In 
and of the law. The one specifies the guilt, the 
other the punishment. Christ bore the accursed 
punishment, thus He takes away the accursed 
guilt. He stood for the ‘every one” who con- 
tinueth not, by becoming the very one who hung 
upon the tree.—R.] 

[Worpsworta:—How much reason have we- 
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to abominate our sins, which were the principal 
causes of the crucifixion of Christ! They were 
indeed the traitors which, by the hands of Judas, 
delivered Him up. The Jewish priests were but 
our advocates; we by them did adjudge and sen- 
tence Him. Pilate was but our spokesman, the 
Roman executioners were but our agents therein. 
The Jewish people were but proxies acting our 
parts; our sing were they which cried out: ‘‘Cru- 
cify Him,” with clamors more loud and more ef- 
fectual, than did all the Jewish rabble.—The 
second Adam hung on the tree in Calvary, in 
order that by hanging on the tree He might 
abolish the sin committed by us in the first Adam, 
when he ate of the fruit of the tree of good and 
evil in Paradise.—There on the cross He extends 
His hands to all and calls all—Gentiles as well 
as Jews.—R. ] 

Ver. 14. Lanae:—The blessing comes not alone 
from Christ, but also in Christ. For whoever 
does not receive it in Christ, receives it not from 
Christ; as indeed many wish to have it from 
Christ, but not to take it in Christ, that is, re- 
ceive it so that they thereby suffer themselves 
to be brought into His fellowship and in it enjoy 
the blessing with large addition. 

On the whole Section:—The Christian’s walk, a 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of Abraham.— 
Those who occupy themselves with works of the 
daw, are under the curse: (1) a fearful word, (2) 
yet only too true.—Blessing or Curse? Other 
alternative there is none.—Christ has turned the 
eurse into blessing.—The redemplion from the 
curse of the law through Christ.—He became a 
curse for us. (1) How is that possible? and yet 
(2) it was necessary, for (8) thereupon rests our 





salvation. — Our righteousness before God is 
grounded alone upon faith: (1) this is taught by 
Abraham’s example; (2) proved by the promise 
given by God to Abraham; (8) attested by the 
innermost essence of the law; (4) made sure by 
the redemption established by Christ. — Only 
through faith in the Crucified One have we part 
in the redemption accomplished by Him. I. That 
faith generally is the condition, vers. 6-12. 
(1) Proof from the example of Abraham’s faith, 
vers. 6-9; (a) on account of his faith was Abra- 
ham accounted righteous before God, ver. 6; 
(6) the promise given to him of the blessing of 
the Gentiles, presupposes in these also faith. 
(2) Demonstration from the impossibility of any 
one being redeemed from the curse of the law 
through any. manner of works, vers. 10-12. II. 
That the redemption accomplished by Christ is 
the essential matter [Jnhal¢] of faith on Him. 
(1) That Christ has redeemed us from the curse 
of thelaw; (2) that He has effected this by Him- 
self becoming a curse for us.—The death of Christ 
deserves an imperishable remembrance, because 
in it He became a curse for us. (1) He became 
a curse for us: (2) Therein lies the power of 
His death for blessing. 


[CowPER :— 
Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unincumbered plan! 
No meretricious graces to beguile; 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile. 
From ostentation as from weakness free, 
It stands, like the cerulean arch we gee, 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 
Legible only by the light they give, 
Stand tho soul-quickening words—BxtiEve AND Lrvz.] 


b. Demonstration from the chronological relation of the Lord to the Covenant of Promise, 


(VERs. 


15-18.) 


(Vers. 16-22. The Epistle for 13th Sunday after Trinity.) 


15 
yet if it be [when it has been]! 
16 thereto. 


that the covenant, [A covenant] 


Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Thou 
confirmed, no man disannulleth {annulleth]? or addeth 
Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. 
ham were the promises made and to his seed. ]* 
17 many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is 
that was confirmed before of God in Christ [that 


gh it be but a man’s covenant, 


[Now to Abra- 
He saith not, And to seeds, as of 
Christ. And [Now] this I say, 


has been before confirmed by God to Christ]’, the law, which was four hundred and 
__ thirty years after, cannot disannul (does not invalidate]® that it should make the 
18 promise of none effect [make void the promise]. For if the inheritance be of the 


law, it 18 no more of promise: 
ham by [through] promise. 


1 Ver. 15—[Kexvpwmev 
of the E. oR fects 
“Ver, 15.—[“ Disannulleth” 
thereto” 7. e. new conditions.—R. 


but God gave [hath freely granted]' it to Abra- 


simply “confirmed.” If anything be supplied, it need not be in the conditional form 


is now obsolete, the simple form being of ‘precisely the same signification. “Addeth 


7 se : ‘ 
Ver. 16.—| The change in order ia necessary to emphasize “and to his seed.” "Eff € @noav, 8, A. et al. Lachmann, Ti 


echondorf, Meyer, et al., instead of "Epp 4 @noav, Rec.—R. A| 
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4Ver. 17.—[The structure of this verse is cumbrous, but the insertion of “that” renders it still more so.—R.] 
5 Ver. 17.—Eis Xpuordv is lacking in several MSS. including %. The connection however favors the belief in its gen- 


aineness, since otherwise the argument in ver. 16 would hardly be turned to practical account. [Omitted in &. A. B. C. 
many versions, by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot. Retained by Griesbach, Wordsworth, bracketted by 
Ellicott. Ifretained, may be rendered “ to Christ,” or “for Christ.” 

6 Ver.17.-[OUx« axvpot—* cannot” may be implied, but is not expressed. 
rom that rendered “annul” (ver. 15).—R. 


as the Greek word differs 


See Exra. Nores.—R. 
“Tnvalidate” is preferable to “ annul,” 


; F ] ues 
TVer.18.—[Kexdpio7 ae, “has given freely,” “given of grace.” We have no single word to express it.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 15.—[Brethren.—An affectionately pa- 
thetic address. How different from ver. 1! The 
tone is greatly softened.—Mryrr. ‘Here is a 
pause, at which the indignant feeling of the 
Apostle softens, and|he begins the new train of 
thought which follows with words of milder char- 
acter, and proceeds more quietly with his argu- 
ment” (WINDISCHMANN).—R. ] 

I speak after the manner of men.—Karad 
év@Opwrov. Paul thus excuses himself for 
comparing a man’s dcaO7Kn with a dcabyxn of God, 
he will not (he says) regard the matter from a 
higher point of view, but simply according to the 
analogy of human relations. [Canvin: ‘By 
this expression he intended to put them to the 
blush. It is highly disgraceful and base that 
the testimony of God should have less weight 
with us than that of a mortal man.”—R. ] 

Aabgxn is not to be taken here in the sense of 
covenant (although approved by Mzyer and 
Wirseter). [See below.—R.] The sense is 
that of Testament. It is true God made with 
Abraham a covenant, hence God’s covenant of 
promise with Abraham is here spoken of. But 
in these verses, Paul takes up this covenant in 
the aspect of a Testament, in order to emphasize 
the fact that in it God has made a free promise 
(of an inheritance) in contrast with the law, 
which imposes injunctions, making everything 
depend on merit. This character of the cove- 
nant of promise reminds him of a human Testa- 
ment, and the principles of jurisprudence which 
are valid with respect to such an instrument, 
furnish the basis of his argument. [The major- 
ity of modern commentators take the other view. 
The reason here advanced is based upon the idea 
of “inheritance,” which belongs to a covenant as 
well as to a Testament. The usage of the LXX. 
is decidedly in favor of the rendering ‘ cove- 
nant.” So the New Testament usage (the ex- 
ceptional case, Heb. ix. 15-17, beginning with 
this idea also). So that while doctrinally con- 
sidered it is not of much moment (CaLvin, who 
however prefers the meaning ‘‘covenant’’), the 
order of the words and the comparison require 
this meaning (Exticotr). Comp. Bacas, Meyer, 
Liautroot. The influence of the Vulgate in 
substituting ‘‘ Testament” for ‘“‘covenant” in the 
name of the two parts of the Bible is perhaps 
to be deplored.—R. ] 

No man annulleth—. e., of course, legiti- 
mately. [’Ouwc belongs here logically. But 
the sense is well preserved in the E, V.—R.]— 
Addeth thereto=adds specifications to it, of 
any kind whatever.—From what is true of a hu- 
man Testament [or covenant], Paul now argues 
as to the Testament [or covenant] of God; this 
also “(no one annulleth or addeth thereto’’— 
‘no one” and hence not ‘the law” either. But 
before he draws this conclusion (ver. 17), he 
furnishes (ver. 16) the necessary premises for it 





Nit iagder lu He does this, by showing that the 
caOqxy referred to the time after as well as be- 
fore the giving of the law, and in substance re- 
mains still in force, without which necessary 
link the demonstration, that the law made no 
change in the character of the dia6fx7, would be 
without value or meaning. For if the dcabjxy 
had been of limited duration, confined to Abra- 
ham for instance, if the promise had been made 
only to him, it would, when the law came, have 
been long before fulfilled and thereby done away; 
the two would not have come in contact. But 
this is not the case. 

Ver. 16.—Now to Abraham were the 
promises made [lit. were spoken], and to 
his seed.—This, as shown by ‘ were spoken,” 
and still more by what follows, refers to particu- 
lar passages, and such moreover as contain the 
clause ‘‘and to thy seed” as also the promise of 
an ‘‘inheritance;” not, therefore, such as Gen. 
xxii. 18[?], but xiii. 15; xvii. 8 (and according 
to the LXX. also xxiv. 17). The sense is there- 
fore: not merely to Abraham was there in the 
dvabhan & promise, sc., of an inheritance, made by 
God, but also to his seed; the dcaf#xn was not 
exhausted in him, but was valid also for his seed. 
But especially must it be shown that it has vali- 
dity even now. Therefore, says Paul, inasmuch 
as these promises were given ‘‘also to the seed 
of Abraham,” they were given also to Christ. 
This seed of Abraham (he says), is indeed no 
other than Christ. This, he says, follows from 
the very fact of the singular form ‘his seed” 
being used. ‘In order to explain this emphasiz- 
ing of the singular form in the exegesis of Paul, 
appeal has been made to the fact that the Rab- 
bins of his time also now and then strain the 
singular or plural to serve an exegetical turn, 
and in the passages Gen. iv. 25; xix. 32, them- 


selves explain )V of the Messiah. This com- 


parison is admissible, if only we do not overlook 
the extraordinary contrast which exists between 
ordinary Rabbinical caprice, and Paul’s exposi- 
tion in this passage. That in the Abrahamic 
promise the idea of the Messiah is concealed, 
and that the ‘seed of Abraham’ may be actually 
understood of the Messiah, is unquestionably the 
true view, on which the whole exposition of Paul 
rests, and which he has a little before demon- 
strated from the connection of Scripture and the 
deepest reality of the fulfilled truth. But the 
form in which he, in this passage, rather casu- 
ally than otherwise, expresses this view, correct 
in itself, namely, that it is already indicated by 
the use of the singular in the text which gives 
the Abrahamic promise, appears to demand the 
explanation given by most interpreters, as de- 
rived from the Rabbinical training of his youth.” 
WIESELER. 

[The ground of this assumption of Rabbinical 
method in his argumentation is this: that the 
stress of the argument rests on a grammatical 
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error; the Hebrew word, which he renders orépya, 
having no plural answering to omépyara or 
“seeds.” Granting this, it must yet be remem- 
bered that the consequences involved in an ad- 
mission of such “playing” with Divine truth, in a 
writer, who claims to speak for God, are too grave, 
to permit us to make such an admission hastily. 
Is there no other reasonably satisfactory explana- 
tion, which denies any Rabbinical influence, im- 
plying the slightest quibbling? If there be, jus- 
tice to such a writer as Paul, aside from any 
reverence for this Epistle as inspired, should lead 
us to adopt it. JeRomE’s application of kard év- 
Oowrav to this verse is hardly allowable. He 
would not intentionally weaken his own cause 
thus. Licutroor well says: ‘It is quite as un- 
natural to use the Greek plural with this meaning 
as the Hebrew. This fact points to St. Paul’s 
meaning. He is not laying stress on the particu- 
lar word used, but on the fact that a singular noun 
of some kind, a collective term, is employed, where 
rd téxva or of axdéyovol, for instance, might have 
been substituted. Avoiding the technical terms 
of grammar, he could not express his meaning 
more simply than by the opposition ‘not to thy 
seeds, but to thy seed.’ The singular collective 
noun, if it admits of plurality, at the same time 
involves the idea of unity.”” Exurcotr: ‘We hold 
that there is as certainly a mystical meaning in 
the use of PM in Gen. xili. 15; xvii. 8, as there is 
an argument for the resurrection in Exod. iii. 6, 
though in neither case was the writer necessarily 
aware of it. As the word in its simple meaning 
generally denotes not the mere progeny of a man, 
but his posterity viewed as one organically-con- 
nected whole; so here in its mystical meaning it 
denotes not merely the spiritual posterity of 
Abraham, but Him in whom that posterity is all 
organically united, the mAjpwua, the xegad7, even 
Christ. This St. Paul endeavors faintly to convey 
to his Greek readers by the use of oréoua and orép- 
yara.”” Comp. WorpswortH, OLSHAUSEN in loco. 
How Pauline this conception is, will appear to 
every student of the Epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians. Paul’s Rabbinical training undoubt- 
edly made him quick and close in discrimination 
respecting the Old Testament; that it ever made 
him quibble, and institute false distinctions is 
against his character as well as against his in- 
spiration.—R. ] 

That any explanation of the passage which 
maintains that Paul does not mean to interpret 
“seed” of the person of Christ is incorrect, needs 
no proof. [Against this, see Atrorp in loco. 
—R.] Doubtless, secondarily, those who are ‘of 
Christ” are also “the seed -of Abraham ” (ver. 
29), but it is only because, primarily, Christ is 
this seed, This reference of “seed” to the per- 
son of Christ is not disproved by alleging that 
thereby the drayxn, the inheritance would be 
promised to Christ as well as to Abraham. But, 
it may be asked, is then the inheritance promis- 
ed to. Christ; is He designated as the Heir, and 
not. rather as the Mediator and Bringer of the 
inheritance? Doubtless the latter, but primarily 
He is Himself the universal Heir; therefore in 
ver. 19 he is called distinctly the universal Heir: 
“the seed to whom the promise was made.” 

. Let us only vividly apprehend the course of pro- 
phecy that sketches the history of redemption. 





The Messiah Himself, according to it, is He wha 
occupies the promised inheritance, that is, whe 
takes full and abiding possession of it, and by 
this very fact, brings in the time of salvation 
and of God’s kingdom. The conception is there- 
fore one somewhat different from that in ver. 14, 
but both are equally according to truth, and the 
two modes of conception are most intimately con- 
nected. For Christ is certainly the Heir, only, 
He is the Heir in order fo procure for His peo- 
ple the participation of the inheritance and 
therewith the blessing of God. And, as is self- 
evident, it is this truth, namely, that He in turn 
brings the inheritance into the possession of His 
people, which is here mainly in mind. Inasmuch 
as the dva@hxy had reference to Him, it had and 
has reference also to those that are ‘“Christ’s’’; 
the question as to them therefore still remains to 
be answered; nay, it is as to them that it occurs, 
how they become partakers of the inheritance 
promised in the covenant. For that the cove- 
nant with the promise of the inheritance is valid 
also for the Christian dispensation, that it is 
‘confirmed by God to Christ,”’ is only one side 
of the truth. On the other side it was maintain- 
ed with reference to the law that had come be- 
tween, that the attainment of the inheritance had 
now become encumbered with the condition of 
the fulfilment of the law, that it came now of the 
law and no more simply ‘of promise.” This as- 
sertion Paul now opposes, by applying what was 
said in ver. 5 about a covenant in general, to the 
covenant of God. 

Ver. 17. A covenant that has been be- 
fore confirmed by God to Christ,—This pas- 
sage, ag WIESELER says, is rightly understood 
only by considering that the assertion which Paul 
undertakes to refute is not the assertion of an 
entire abrogation of the Abrahamic covenant by 
the law, but only that of a modification in the 
Judaistic sense by the law of an invalidating, so 
that it should make void the promise (which would 
be an ‘‘invalidating,” because thereby the cha- 
racter of the covenant as a promise given by 
grace, and thus its specific peculiarity would be 
taken away). This alone gives the sense of ver. 
18: [have a right to say: it ‘does not invali- 
date that it should make void the promise ;” for 
if the inheritance is obtained by law, it no longer 
comes ‘‘of promise ;” but ‘‘of promise” it is to 
come, for it was assured by God to Abraham 
through promise, and of grace. We cannot 
therefore concede an invalidating, so that the 
promise is made void through the law, for this 
would take away something essential to the co- 
venant; but, according to ver. 15, this cannot 
be.—[Various interpretations of cic Kprordv 
have been suggested. The simplest and most 
obvious one is: ‘‘unto Christ,” 2. ¢., as the se- 
cond party to whom the covenant was ratified. 
ELticorr suggests ‘“‘to be fulfilled in Christ,” 
and renders “for Christ.” Perhaps that of 
Worpsworrn is implied: “unto Christ: so as to 
tend toward, and be consummated in Christ as 
its end, who, as man, sums up all Abraham’s 
seed in Himself.” But on the whole it is best to 
reject the words as a gloss.—R. ] 

The law which was four hundred and 
thirty years after.—Paul has taken the num- 
ber from Exod. xii. 40, but apparently from the 
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text of the LKX. which adds xa? év yj Xavady thus 
including the sojourn of the patriarchs in Ca- 
naan (as do also the Samaritan text and Josephus 
Ant., 2, 15, 8), while according to the Hebrew 
text this number covers only the duration of the 
sojourn in Egypt. Therefore ‘it is hardly to be 
said, that Paul has here made a mistake of me- 
mory, but only that, on account of his Greek- 
speaking readers, who used the Septuagint, he 
has here, as commonly in his Old Testament ci- 
tations, adhered to the tradition of the LXX., 
which he could the more easily do, because the 
precise numbers of the years was a matter of no 
moment.” WigseLeR. [Though the precise num- 
ber is of no moment as respects Paul’s argument, 
the chronological difficulty is w grave one. The 
period from the call of Abraham to the departure 
of Jacob into Hrypt is fixed at two hundred and 
fifteen years. The questionis: must we compute 
the sojourn there as extending over four hundred 
and thirty years, or only two hundred and fifteen 
years. The Hebrew text, Exod. xii. 40, seems to 
demand the former term (and also Stephen, Acts 
vii. 6, ‘four hundred years,” as in the prophecy 
Gen. xv. 13, both of which passages give round 
numbers). The latter term is that of the com- 
monly received chronology. If it be adopted, the 
difficulty is thrown mainly upon the passage, Exod. 
xii. 40, to which the LXX. add as above. AtForp 
and Exuicorr suggest this strong point in favor of 
the shorter term, viz., that from the data respect- 
ing ages and births, the longer term would make 
the age of Jochebed, the mother of Moses, at least 
two hundred and fifty-six years when Moses was 
born. So that the longer term makes the accu- 
rate statement of numbers overthrow the accurate 
statement of genealogies and events, which was 
far less likely to be tampered with. The gloss, 
if it be a gloss, of the LXX. affords the easiest so- 
lution of the difficulty, and Gen. xv. 40, Acts vii. 
6, are then to be explained in the same way. 
Comp. Usamr, Winpriscumann, Haues.—R. ] 
Ver. 18. But God hath freely granted it 
to Abraham through promise.—Prominence 
is to be given to the fact that God has not limi- 
ted His promise, which He gave to Abraham, by 
conditioning it ona fulfilment of the law, but 
that it was a promise of pure grace; therefore, 
says Paul, God has, out of grace, by means of 
promise, bestowed, s.c., the inheritance on Abra- 
ham, 4. ¢., not put him in actual possession, but 
assured it tohim. The two expressions, ‘‘ freely 
granted,” and ‘through promise,” are conjoined 
to exclude most definitely the idea ‘of the law.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. _Epochs of Revelation. In the preceding sec- 
tion, as well as this, Paul has not cared to conduct 
a Scripture demonstration merely by the citation 
of isolated passages, but has used a freer and 
nobler method with the Scriptures. He showed 
in the revelation of God to Abraham a prophetic 
setting forth of the perfect revelation of God ex- 
hibited in Christ (especially at the close of ver. 
14 had this become evident), and thus placed the 
Scripture in the light of a history of the revela- 
tion of redemption. This view of it has become, 
in the present section (as far as to chap. iv. 2), 
the controlling one. The law also here consti- 





tutes for him an epoch of the revelation of God, so 
that there are three of these epochs represented 
by Abraham, Moses, and Christ. They are not, 
however, simple stages of development, but the 
first and the third belong essentially together in 
one order, as germ and fruit; for the middle 
epoch, so diverse in character, a false claim is 
made, which it is his endeavor to refute, and to 
assign and establish its just position.—The sug- 
gestions which Paul here gives are important 
starting points for a just historical apprehension 
of Revelation, and at the same time an example 
of a proper adjustment of relations and reconci- 
liation of apparent contradictions in it. 

2. The Law is not a complement of the Covenant of 
Promise. IJtis not tillin the next section that the 
purpose and meaning of the law, and its relation. 
to the covenant of promise, are expounded posi- 
tively. The negative proof, however, here ad- 
duced, is of itself important; viz.: That the law is 
not, and is not to be regarded or treated as a com- 
plement and rectification of the Covenant of Pro- 
mise, so that whatever at first was freely promised 
as a boon ‘should be now encumbered with a 
burdensome condition.” Or rather, this was so, 
indeed, but only for a time, for a definite season 
(as is shown afterwards). In this way, however, 
the inheritance was not actually attained, but as 
it was originally assured purely by promise, so 
is it now attained only through faith, the subjec- 
tive correlative of the promise; and only this is 
required. 

[3. Lhe sum of the Apostle’s argument, ‘This, 
then, is the sum of the Apostle’s argument: A ra- 
tified, unrepealed constitution, cannot be set aside 
by a subsequent constitution. The plan of justi- 
fication by believing was a ratified and unre- 
pealed constitution. The law was a constitution 
posterior to this by a long term of years. Ifthe 
observance of the law were constituted the pro- 
curing cause or necessary means of justification, 
such a constitution would necessarily annul the 
covenant before ratified, and render the promise 
of more effect. It follows, of course, that the law 
was appointed for no such purpose. Whatever 
end it might serve, it could not serve this end; it 
could never be appointed to serve this end.”— 
Brown. What end it serves, the Apostle states 
in the section immediately following.—R. ] 

4. Christ the Seed of Abraham. ‘+ ‘Seed,’ com- 
prehends posterity generally, and therefore of 
course a plurality. But among this posterity 
one nevertheless was found upon whom the whole 
expectation of faith was directed, and through 
whom also -all promise first received its fulfil- 
ment. As Christ at His actual coming into the 
world humiliated Himself to live as a man among 
men, and had to be discovered and sought out 
by means of the words and works that were 
His alone, in like manner was He in the pro- 
mise also concealed, as it were, among the seed, 
or among the collective posterity of Abraham, 
so that only when the time was fulfilled could 
any plainly distinguish Him and say: This is 
Christ, this is He who sanctifies and blesses, who 
yet is of the same descent with those that are 
sanctified and blessed; therefore also He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, and it was not 
unbefitting Him, that all should be comprehended 
in the one Seed.” —RigaeEr. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 15.—‘‘Brethren.”—Rizaer: By this ad- 
dress the Apostle noticeably softens the sharpness 
used in the first verse. Nothing calls for so 
much consideration, for so thorough a mingling 
of sharpness and gentleness, as when men fall 
back under the law and the blindness as to the 
gospel conjoined therewith. For the bewitching 
arts of the prince of this world, which are im- 
plied therein, and the mischief to be feared 
therefrom, demand sharpness; the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness yet alive in the con- 
science, and the love to the truth, demand to be ap- 
pealed to with the utmost possible tenderness.— 
In the word of God throughout there is much 
condescension to our weakness, or much that is 
presented in human style, suitable to our power 
of comprehension. God has also actually so ar- 
ranged it, that between the visible and the in- 
visible, between the ordinances in the realm of 
nature and in the realm of grace there is much 
that is similar, and we therefore through the 
images furnished us by our experience in hu- 
man life, obtain a true conception of the ordi- 
nances of grace. The Incarnation of the Son of 
God has such an influence on the whole econo- 
my of God forward and backwards, that God 
everywhere deals with us after the manner of a 
man.—Lanesr:—Human ordinances and institu- 
tions, which in themselves serve for the outward 
well-being of human and civil society, are in 
themselves not to be contemned. Since God 
counts them worthy that His apostles should 
therewith make clearer the economy of His 
kingdom.—In Starke:—TIf a great lord gives us 
his hand and seal, we are satisfied and believe, 
that the heavens will fall before such a promise 
will be broken. Why do we not rather trust the 
sealed handwriting of our God who cannot lie.— 
“Addeth thereto.” —In divine things the human 
addition is often discernible, but very improperly, 
often causing that nothing pure is left.—[So the 
annulling by the addition of the law would make 
void the promise.—R. 

Ver. 16.—Spzner: In the Holy Scripture all 
is written with Divine wisdom, therefore no 
word, no letter, no arrangement of the words is 
settled at random.—Divine truth must be found 
in the Holy Scripture itself and the letter of it, 
and may not be expected by separate communi- 
cation from the Holy Ghost. Else Paul could 
not insist upon a little word and thereupon rest 
his argument.—[Paul, who takes such a broad 
view of the Scriptures as the one great history 





of Redemption, is the one who notices the truth 
in the least details of the word. One need not 
be a loose expositor, in order to have broad 
views; the accurate reader is not contracted by 
his accuracy.—R. ] 3 

Ver. 17. Starke: Sacred chronology gives 
a great light, for a more accurate insight into 
the ways of God.—[How many read their Bibles, 
as if the whole were written at one time. 
They acknowledge a history there, but it sheds 
no light for them upon the great truth of God 
ag a whole.—Abraham and Moses. How promi- 
nent, how related. —How often the followers 
of Christ stop at Moses, when they ought to 
go back to Abraham!—The covenant was con- 
firmed of God to Christ. Through Abraham, in- 
deed, yet it- is essentially a covenant between 
God and our Redeemer. So the Old Covenant is 
the new and everlasting Covenant.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Srarxe: It is impossible to have 
righteousness and salvation partly from the 
works of the law, and partly from grace. For 
these are opposing things, that destroy one ano- 
ther. It must either be of works alone or of 
geace alone; now it is not of works, therefore 
it is of grace alone.—RiraEr:—So long, indeed, 
as the human heart in falsehood still parts its 
love between light and darkness, nothing were 
more pleasing, than if it could thus turn from 
side to side between the promise and its own 
merit, that is, if, so far as might be, it could 
boast itself of merit and the law, and where 
these were too scant, could put forward, under 
cover of the promise, the grace and merit of 
Christ. Then, moreover, there would be in this 
way no great need of going deep in either quar- 
ter; it would only be to bend a little to the law, 
and as to the appropriation of grace, it need not 
call for any very special humility. But with 
such a divided heart, one has neither access to 
grace, nor entrance into the everlasting inheri- 
tance. 

All that we have from the Gospel or from the 
promise, is a gift, a free gift of grace, and no- 
thing is attained by obedience as a condition. 
We are not, therefore, to regard a godly life as 
a condition of obtaining the blessings of grace, 
but as a part of the grace itself which the Lord 
shows us.—[How old this method of grace by 
covenant of promise! Older than Moses. Yet 
how new! for we never apprehend it until God 
reveals it to us by His spirit, and then it seems 
as though it were a revelation of something en- 
tirely new.—The benefits of the gospel are all 
through promise. Hence all of grace, all to 
faith, all for the glory of the Promiser!—R. ] 


CHAP. III. 19-29. +1) 





2. The law had undoubtedly its value, and that for the attainment of salvation itself, but only a 
preparatory, and therefore also a transitory value. ‘Believers are free from it. 


(Cuap. iii, 19—iv. 7.) 


a. The law had its own sufficient end, having respect to transgressions, and so far from opposing an obstacle to the pto- 
mises, it had the office of preparing the way for their fulfilment, as a schoolmaster unto Christ. 


(Vers. 19-24.) 


19 Wherefore then serveth the law [lit what then is the law]'? It was added? be- 
cause of [the] transgressions, till the seed should come to whom® the promise was 
[has been] made; and it was ordained [being ordained ]* by [by means of] angels 

20 in the hand of a mediator. Nowa mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is 

21 one. Js the law then against the promises of God? God forbid: for if there had 
been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should [would] 

22 have been® by the law. But [dddd, But, on the contrary]' the Scripture hath con- 
cluded [shut up] all under sin, that [in order that] the promise by faith of [er in] 

23 Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. But before faith came we were 
kept under the law, shut up [kept in ward, shut up® under the law] unto the faith 

24 which should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law was {So that the law 
hath been or become] our schoolmaster to bring us [omit to bring us] unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. 


b. Bat for this very reason it has fulfilled its purpose, when it has brought us to faith, and believers, as children (sons) of 
God and heirs, are no longer under the law. 


(Vers, 25-29.) 


25 But after [now]" that faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster. 

26,27 For ye are all the children [all sons] of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For ag 
many of you as have been [were] baptized into Christ have [omit have] put on 

28 Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female [no male and female}; for ye are all [all are] one in 

29 Christ Jesus. And [But, 6¢] if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and [or 
omit and]'® heirs according to the promise. 


(Vers, 23-29.—The Epistle for New Year's festival.) 


1 Ver. 19.—_[The E. V. is sufficiently accurate. Ellicott renders “what then ¢s the object of the law?” Schmoller: 
Wie verhilt es sich mit dem Gesetz ?—R..] P ; ; 
2 Ver. 19.—Griesbach and Scholz have éré0y, which is not sufficiently supported. 2 (So Rec., but tpogeré on is 
adopted by most modern editors.—The article should be retained with ‘‘ transgressions”? in the E.V. So Ellicott, 
Alford.—R. Mean oa 
“3 Ver. th cesta of & érmynyyeArat, J. and many cursives, fone Fathers also, have 6 émyjyyeArat ; but this is poorly 
ably arising from the fact that 6 was not understood. - ‘ ie 
se Tne italics in the E. V. separate Statayeis too mane ome first clause, with which it is closely con- 
ow s of” brings out the purely instrumental force of d¢d4.—R. . bref : ; 
Beale ed oes deo, bracketed by Lachmann. The omission is a "Rd sustained. §, retains it. [B. is the main 
ity fc jecting it. Meyer rejects it mainly on exegetical grounds.—R,] | ' 3 ; 
amar etic Qf dy Be seee qv. [Rec] There are different variations: N, has éx véuov hv av, the best attested order is 
txvépouvdyviyv. [So A. B.C, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, critical editors generally.—R. } . 
¥ Ver. 22.—[The strongly adversative aA A& requires the insertion of “on the contrary” (Alford, Ellicott).—R.] 
§ Ver. 22.—[As the E. V. renders the same verb (ovyxAeéecv) ver. 23, “shut up,” it is substituted here as less ambigu- 
than “ luded.”—R. . ; i 
a 9 Vor, coe pee a ele 1 vovis inall probability the correct reading—not ovykAedmevor. Yot N, has it [oevy- 
cAetdmevot (stc.) The perfect of the Rec. is adopted by Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Wordsworth, Ellicott (on critica 
and exegetical grounds). Lachmann, Scholz, Alford, Lightfoot, adopt the other. The order ischanged; “under the law’ 


beems to be best joined with “shut up.”—R.1 
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10 Ver, 24._[“ S80 that the law hath become” is more literal. “Schoolmaster ” 
aie en ae “Tutor ” (Alford) isno more exact.— 


word with which to translate ravdaywyds. 
it presents but one side of the meaning.—X.]} 
11 Ver. ae Now” 
12 Ver. 27.— 


Nores.—R..] 7 a . 
M Ver. 28.—Els éore éy Xptore Inco. 
preceding vers, 


Janted by it. The reading éy instead of els is an explanation.” Meyer. &, has vues 
doubtful [mark the marks afterwards removed, §,? reading as Rec.—It is 


doubtful [marked for erasure ; 
mavres or dmavres. SX, has the latter.—R. 


15 Ver. 29.—Kai is omitted in good MSS., including &., by some versions and Fathers, 
overlooked, as it follows xaz7’ (Meyer). It is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Scholz, [a 


Ellicott, Lightfoot, on the authority of %, A. B.C. D. As Schmol. 


here on the same authority.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19. Wherefore then serveth the 
law ?—[‘¢ What then is the object of the law?” 
—R.] If the inheritance is not to come by the 
law, but still “of promise,” the objection is ob- 
vious: why then did not God suffer the promise to 
stand alone? Why then did the law come after- 
wards? Certainly this was in that case super- 
fluous!—To this Paul answers, in effect, thus: 
was the law then purposeless, if it had not pre- 
cisely this purpose, of mediating the obtaining of 
the inheritance? Could it not have another pur- 
pose? Yes, this was the case, it had a purpose, 
but one very different from that of being the 
means of securing the inheritance. What then? 

The direct answer is not given immediately, 
but is introduced with: “It was added be- 
cause of the transgressions.—This means, 
simply, on account of transgressions was the law 
added. ‘Transgressions,” multiplying and be- 
coming aggravated, gave, in the first place, occa- 
sion for adding the law, necessarily brought it 
to pass that God came with respect to His people 
into an entirely different, more distant relation 
than existed, in the covenant of promise, between 
Him and the patriarchs. Instead of the more 
fatherly relation existing hitherto, God was con- 
strained to place Himself in a relation involving 
the exercise of severe discipline, involving rigo- 
rous requirements and commands, nay, sharp 
threatenings, as it is afterwards expressed: ‘‘ We 
were kept in ward, shut up under the law.” And 
ag this relation so different from the former had 
been occasioned by ‘‘ transgressions,” it was of 
course precisely in its right place where the 
“transgressions” of men prevailed, and it was 
designed, with reference to this, not so much in 
order to prevent them, ag rather, by its command- 
ments and prohibitions, and the threatenings an- 
nexed, to bring them under a more stringent 
accountability (which now first became possible), 
and a plainly expressed curse. Comp, Ewaup: 
In order, because offences had come into the 
world, to punish them the more severely. (At 
first the judgment of death had kept the sense 
of sin alive. As men now were too accustomed 
to this, the law then came, and therewith the 
stricter imputation of sin, the curse more severely 
denounced, the obedience more rigorously re- 
quired. Rizaer.) At the most this is as far as 
we are to go in the explanation of mapabdcewv 
xaptv. Amore precise declaration as to the 
Positive purpose of the law in relation to ‘“trans- 
gressions” is not yet given here; and cannot 
therefore be deduced from the general expres- 


brings out the idea that zt is so.—R.] = 
The aorist verbs in this verse are better translated by tho simple past t 
18 Ver. 23.—|The change of particles in Greek with this last pair is thus noted. 


A.has éore Xptcroi ’I. 
and then év Xp.'I. was first followed by Xpugrou as a gloss, from the beginnir 





js retained, since we have no better 
“To bring us” is better omitted, since 


ense of the English.—R.] 
On its peculiar force see Exxa. 


“But els would easily ba overlooked after the 

inning of ver. 29, and afterwards 
fore év Xpiorov, but év is marked 
doubtful whether we should read 


but may very easily have been 


lso by Meyer in 4th. ed., Alford, 
ler follows Meyer in retaining it, it may be rejected 


sion; for then the second objection (ver. 21) would 
no longer be possible; it is in the refutation of 
this that Paul first expresses himself more par- 
ticularly. The common explanation therefore: 
“For the sake of transgressions” =to induce 
them (agreeably to what Paul elsewhere says of 
the effect of the law to promote sin), is at least 
in no way indicated. The question whether Paul 
had it in mind would not arise before vers. 22, 
23,24. That the word ydpcv does not necessitate 
this explanation, is shown by such passages ag 
Luke vii. 47; ili. 12. [The view here suggested 
seems to be in the main that of Exuicorr and 
Worpsworts (Milton. Paradise Lost, vii. 285). 
The purpose of the law as here set forth was, not 
(1) to prevent transgression, nor (2) to create, 
multiply transgressions, though elsewhere this is 
mentioned as its effect, but (3) to bring to light 
‘the transgressions” of italready occurring and 
to occur, to make them ‘palpable, to awaken 
a conviction of sin in the heart, and make man 
feel his need of a Saviour” (Exuicort). Thus 
‘the law had a supplementary, parenthetical, 
provisional and manductory character, and came 
in, as it were, incidentally” (WorpsworTH).—R. ] 
To this purpose of the law there then agree also: 

1. The limited duration of its binding force, 
continuing only till the seed should come, 
for with that its purpose in reference to ‘ trans- 
gressions” was fulfilled. (Why? is answered 
ver. 23, sq.) ‘*The seed” to whom the prom- 
ise has been made (see on ver. 16) is Christ, 
for He is the universal Heir; those who are 
Christ’s are then, it is true, included also in this 
seed, and become therefore joint-heirs with Him 
(ver. 29). 2, The manner of its origin: ordain- 
ed by means of angels in the hand ofa 
mediator. As agents in giving the law (not as 
its authors), Paul designates the angels, agree- 
ably to the ancient tradition, which appears first 
LXX. Deut. xxxiii. 2 (not in the original); and 
also Heb. ii. 2; Acts vii. 53; Josephus, Antig. 
15, 5, 3, and in the Rabbins. ‘In the hand of 
a mediator’—Moses. Moses received the tables 
of the law from God, and brought them down to 
the people. ‘‘In the hand” is therefore to be 
taken strictly. ‘The explanation of most of the 
Fathers [so Barnes.—R.] referring it to Christ 
is incorrect. [Liaurroot remarks: ‘It will be 
seen that St. Paul’s argument here rests in effect 
on our Lord’s Divinity as its foundation, other- 
wise He would have been a mediator in the same 
sense in which Moses was a mediator. In ano- 
ther and a higher sense St. Paul himself so 
speaks of our Lord (1 Tim. ii. 5),"—R.] Scnnet- 
DER refers it. to the angel of the law, who, ac- 
cording to Jewish theology, had the special coms 
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mission to teach Moses the law. Unquestiona- 
bly the Rabbins speak of an angel of the law, 
but it isno more possible to prove this Theolo- 
gumenon to have existed in Paul’s time, than it is 
to establish it from the Bible (Mzyrr). The 
purpose of this reference to the originof the law 
is not to demonstrate its inferior dignity, and 
still less, indeed, is it, as even Meyer and WIEs- 
ELER strangely assume, to bring the glory of the 
law, in the magnificence and solemnity of its in- 
stitution, before the reader. The dignity of the 
law itself is not under consideration, but its de- 
sign, as compared with the covenant of promise. 
We are not, in reading this verse, to pause 
without reason at mpoceré07, as though this were 
a complete idea, but should read the whole 
versa together. It is true, we first read: on 
account of transgressions it was added, but the 
complete statement is: on account of transgres- 
sions it was added in the definite way which is 
described, 1. by ‘‘till the seed,” etc., 2. by ‘ or- 
dained by,” etc. In this way did it originate, 
that is, 1. in an entirely different way from the 
covenant of promise; it was not an immediate 
giving of a promise, not a fatherly provision and 
agreement on the part of God, but was intro- 
duced by a mediation, and a double one, first of 
angels, and then, and not before, of a human 
mediator expressly chosen; the former media- 
tion being on the side of God, the latter being 
given at the desire of the people themselves. 

‘How strangely does this appear in contrast 
with the former manifestations of God, in which 
the promises were given.” Reiczr.) This is 
meant to point out how much more of strange- 
ness God used towards the people in the law, 
how much more distant a relation it established 
than the covenant of promise; how could it then 
have had the same purpose as the covenant ?*— 
But this manner of origin 2. corresponded en- 
tirely with the purpose of the law as it has been 
stated: “because of the transgressions.” As 
these made the law in general necessary, so, 
moreover, they were the reasons why God came, 
only through angels, into relation to His people, 
and that the people on their side had need of a 
mediator, to hold intercourse with God. The 
difference indicated in the latter circumstance 
between the law and the covenant of promise, is 
then moreover expressly dwelt upon in the fol- 
lowing verse. 

Ver. 20. Now a mediator is not a media- 
tor of one.—The first words are simple and 
plain: A mediator (6 necir7e, the Art. gencric) 
can never be mediator of a single party, the very 
idea presupposes more than one, two at least, 
between whom he is foo. The question can 
then only be, whether the design of the remark 
is, primarily, to express something respecting 
the mediator himself, personally, or something 
Tespecting his function. In the first case the 
sense would be: He belongs not merely to one, 
but to the two, the two parties between whom he 
mediates. So now here im conereto: the media- 





® [Joan Brown: “The existence of a mediator is certainly 
no proof that a dispensation is not a dispensation of mercy, 
for the new covenant has a mediator. But the facts con- 
nected with the law being given by the hand of Moses as a 
mediator, plainly show that the law was not, in its literal 
moaning and direct object, a revelation of the way of ob- 
taining the Divine favor.”—R.] 

6 





tor of the law belonged to the two parties whose 


‘mediator he was, viz.: God and men; and the 


sense more particularly would be: therefore not 
merely to God, but also to men. The remark 
would then be intended as an affirmation re- 
specting the nature of the law, that is, has not 
only a Divine, but also a human character.—Yet 
this explanation by no means commends itself. 
If we join évé¢ with ov« éoruv, the interpretation: 
He belongs not merely to one, is much less obvi- 
ous than the other: He has to do not merely 
with one, but with two, mediates between two. 
Still simpler is the construction of Ewanp, who 
joins évéc immediately with peoirye—the media- 
tor of one is not, does not exist, is au impossi- 
bility. [So Worpsworru.—R. ] 

But God is one.—The words can mean no- 
thing else: el¢ has a numerical signification, ¢. e., 
it can have no other meaning than that of the pre- 
ceding cic, hence not—the same, One with Him- 
self, etc. It is these words especially that have 
given rise to such an enormous number of at- 
tempts at explanation. As regards these the 
reader is referred to the monographs of C. F. 
Bonirz, C. F. Anton Ret, Korrn, or the or- 
dinary commentaries, such as those of MuyzR 
and WIESELER, where the moreimportant modern 
explanations are arranged in order. A detailed 
examination may be spared here, especially as 
the passage of itself isnot doctrinally important. 
[Mever thus remarks on the course of exegesis; 
“The many different explanations of the pas- 
sage, and there must be more than 250 of them, 
have been thus multiplied especially in more 
modern times; for the Fathers pass lightly over 
the words, which are plain in themselves, with- 
out regarding their pragmatic difficulties, for the 
most part applying the first clause, which is 
generally taken correctly, to Christ, who is the 
Mediator between God and men, some however 
casting a side glance at the opponents of the 
Divinity of Christ. Although there was no spe- 
cial dogmatic interest connected with the pas- 
sage, the variety of interpretations in the 16th 
and 17th centuries (see Pooun’s Synopsis) was 
such, that every expositor of importance took 
his own separate course, yet without polemical 
spirit, since no dogmatical question was at issue. 
The variety has become still greater since the 
middle of the 18th century, especially since the 
rise of grammatico-historical exegesis (the phi- 
logical errors of which exegesis it has however 
fully experienced), and is still increasing. How 
often too the absurdest fancies and crudest at- 
tempts have availed themselves of our text, the 
explanation of which seems to be regarded as an 
exegetical work of art!” He then answers fif- 
teen of the later opinions, besides alluding to 
others. Jowrrr reckons 480 interpretations! 
What a testimony to the amount of exegetical 
labor bestowed on the Scriptures! That too on 
a passage which is at best but a general state- 
ment in support of a single point in a long argu- 
ment, which seeks not so much to set forth the 
gospel, as to remove mistaken views respecting 
the law! How thankful we should be that the 
gospel texts are so pellucid; had they been less so, 
we should doubtless have 250 interpretations of 
them also. As the exegesis now stands, it is per- 
haps better to admit that the verse is duovdyréy 
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“re (2 Pet. iii. 16). The passage is undoubtedly 
genuine, and does not refer to Christ. Thus much 
seems clear. Schmoller gives below an exposi- 
tion, to which he has added in the second edition 
another (on which comment is made in the proper 
place). To this the reader will find added the 
views of Exuicorr and Liautroot, which have 
been chosen on account of their clearness, a 
quality especially desirable, when the explana- 
tion has so often been Jwews anon lucendo.—R. } 

The question is mainly this: Is dé Us the sec- 
ond clause) simply metabatic, or a lversative ? 
A decision in favor of the one view, gives an en~ 
tirely different sense from that arrived at by 
adopting the other.—In the first case we have 
simply the minor premise of a syllogism, 6 Ged¢ 
is with elc subsumed under the etc denied with 
eoitnc. The mediator is not a mediator of one, 
now God is one, therefore, &c. The conclusion 
now may be various. WIESELER gives it: There- 
fore the mediator has reference not merely to 
God, but also to men. But the thought that 
there is found in 6 dé Oe6¢ etc éoriv, namely, 
God is only one party, appears to have too little 
force. Ewaup gives it: Therefore the Mediator 
has not reference to God, for God is only one, 
consists not, for instance, of two internally dis- 
tinct Gods, or of an carlier and later God; it is 


clear therefore that Moses as mediator, did not | ( 


mediate, say between the God of the promise and 
the God of the law, and thereby confound the 
law with the promise, and so annul the former 
by what was latter and later, but that he only 
mediated between God and the people of that 
time. Ingenious, but far-fetched. The chief ob- 
jection, however, to this whole view of dé as me- 
tabatic is, that the following sentence in ver, 21 
points too evidently in véuoc and @ed¢ to & pre- 
vious antithesis, from which then odv deduces an 
inference. The above-mentioned explanations 
are wanting in the recognition of the inner con- 
nection of the two verses (MryveEnr); the thought 
breaks off, and an entirely new one begins. Be- 
sides, according to EwaLp’s explanation the 
question as to a xatrd would not have been in 
place’ here, as this xara is precisely what the 
foregoing thought would have denied. Aé is 
therefore doubtless to be taken adversatively, 
and the dé of the first member is the metabatic 
dé of a minor premise. Paul had said: The law 
was given through @ mediator. Now with one 
there is no mediator, while on the other hand 
God is One, therefore it might be inferred that 
the law is against the promises. Murer: ver. 
20 contains two loci communes, from which a pos- 
sible inference (ver. 21) with respect to the two 
concretes which are under consideration, is 
drawn. Sense: A mediator presupposes two, 
therefore also the law does; in the case of that, 
there were two parties, between which the me- 
diator intervened;—on the other hand “God is 
One, not a plurality; if the promise therefore, 
of which God is author (comp. vers. 18 and 21), 
had its origin through Him alone, there was only 
a single personage active thereby, it was a pure- 
ly Divine act, not resting upon a contract of two 
parties. How entirely different in origin, there- 
fore, was God’s covenant of promise, from the 
law? (Was it not thereby clearly indicated, 
that the purpose of the law was not to be the 


same and therefore is not the same, as _that of 
the covenant of promise, that therefore its pur- 
pose in specie cannot have been, to secure—direct- 
ly—the «Anpovoula for men?) But can it not be 
inferred from this, that the law is against the 
promises of God? that it stands in conflict with 
them? so that, because the law has come, the 
promises are no longer to be regarded as valid, 
and a fulfilment of them is not to be looked for; 
as at the giving of a constitution by compact be- 
tween prince and people the qestion may arise 
whether previous promises given on one sideare 
still to be fulfilled? The main point is to under- 
stand xara (ver. 21) rightly (even MryzrR does 
not explain this correctly). One objection, that 
the law is then purposeless, if ‘‘the inheritance 
is not of the law,” Paul has refuted in vers. 19 
and 20, by pointing to the fact that it was given 
for an entirely different purpose, as appears 
from the very manner of its origin. But out of 
this refutation of the first objection arises a sec- 
ond, whether by this superadding of the law 
(mpooeré6n) the purpose of the covenant of promise 
be not. hindered; first a free promise on the part 
of God (without regard to wapafdoec), and then 
a law, coming through a mediator, who inter- 
vened between God and the people, originating 
therefore by a compact of God and the people 
with definite reference to rapaBdcerc); does not 
this then hinder the first, and so far do it away? 
—tThis abrogation however is not to be taken in 
the sense of ver. 17, that the law came in the 
place of the promise, so that the inheritance 
would now come ‘of the law,’ for this is al- 
ready refuted, first by the very course of the ar- 
gument ver. 15 sq. from the idea of w dada, 
then also by the refutation of the objection that 
then the law is purposeless, vers. 19, 20. The 
question in ver. 21 is to be understood as imply- 
ing an apprehension that by the law the attain- 
ment of the inheritance (which, it is presupposed, 
according to the proof already given, canonly be 
attained ‘by promise”) may be hindered, may be 
made, comparatively speaking, impossible. It is 
not, therefore, the form of the ‘ promise” which 
is here meant, but the substance; on which account 
we have here again the plural érayyed:av; the 
question being, whether the law does not render 
the fulfilment of the promises of God impossible. 
This alone gives a progress of thought, and this 
alone is entirely congruous with what. follows. 
Paul now refutes this second objection also. The 
law in no wise interposes an obstacle to the pro- 
mises of God, but rather, in itself, agrees fully 
therewith, nay, although it had not itself the 
ability or function of bringing the promises im- 
mediately into fulfilment, it was meant never- 
theless to serve the purpose of rendering men 
partakers of this fulfilment by faith in Christ 
(vers. 23, 24), and with this the law itself then 
attained its end (ver. 25 sq.). 

I allow this explanation, given in the first 
edition, to remain, It was grounded on that of 
Mever, and has at all events this in its favor, in 
distinction from other explanations, that it puts 
ver, 21 in immediate connection with ver. 20, 
and understands the question in ver. 21 asseem- 
ingly resulting from ver. 20, while the other ex- 
planations, though otherwise having much in 





their favor, assume that the thought breaks off 
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with ver. 20, and that in ver. 21 Paul merely 
turns back to ver. 17 or 19.—However a new 
explanation of ver. 20 has been given by Dr. 
Voaut in the Studien und Kritiken, 1865, Heft 3, 
which, it is true, also fails to give a connection 
between ver. 20 and ver. 21, but which, on the 
other hand, points out the connection between 
vers. 19-and 20 with better success than usual, 
and which, in particular, gives due weight to 
the statement, the law was ‘ordained by means 
of angels.” In the other explanations full jus- 
tice has not beeu done to this statement, which 
though otherwise so abrupt, could not have been 
made without a purpose. VogeEn starts from the 
usually neglected point of the signification of 
zeoitnc, and shows that peoirye by no means sig- 
nifies merely, and not even predominantly—as is 
commonly assumed in advance—one who stands 
in the midst between two, but that it means most 
commonly one who acts instead of some one, and 
cares for his affairs.—A genitive joined with it 
signifies either the matter, which is accomplish- 
ed by the mediation, or the person whom the 
peoitne represents, or (which however cannot be 
shown of Paul’s use of it) the several parties be- 
tween whom he discharges his function (as in 1 
Tim. ii. 5). When now it is said of the weoirne: 
évic obk éotiv; this of course involves the positive 
affirmation: a mediator can only be the media- 
tor of more than one. And here Vog@EL admits 
that it would be most obvious to understand this 
plurality of a plurality of parties, between whom 
the: mediator stands in the midst, but decides 
nevertheless in favor of the other interpretation 
of peoirn¢: representative—of several persons, 
for the discharge of their affairs. It is true a 
representative may very well represent one person 
only; but then we must understand a represen- 
tation for the purpose of mediation. In that 
case it ig most natural, only one having to con- 
clude a compact, that he should do it in his own 
person. But if several have it to do, and that in 
such a way that the transaction cannot be com- 
pleted by all, a mediation by one person acting 
instead of many becomes necessary, and such a 
person is a yeoiryc. The sense would then be: 
where a mediator appears, we are obliged to un- 
derstand him as representing a number of per- 
sons. Vogst is led to this interpretation, in the 
first place by the sentence immediately follow- 
ing: 6 dt Oedc ele éoriv—=but (adversative) God is 
one. He therefore is not that plurality, which 
the mediator as such implies. Therefore—the 
strict logical inference—the mediator is not 
God’s mediator, does not appertain as mediator 
to God. But whose mediator is this mediator? 
whois this plurality? ; 
The answer, given ver. 19 is: dyysAoc:—in 
these we have the plurality we were looking for. 
The law is, according to Paul, diarayeic Ov ayyé- 
Awv. (Comp. ver. 15, émzdiar.: the law is not an 
éredaray4 in the sense that the covenant of pro- 
mise was thereby prejudiced, or destroyed; it is, 
however, a 1 poo d:aray— comp. mpooeréy — 
which, however, was not intended to annul the 
covenant of promise, for it was only meant to be 
in force ‘till the seed should come,” etc., that 
is, only for a time, only till the fulfilment of the 
covenant, of promise should take place. The 
covenant, therefore, neither could nor sheuld be 





in any way infringed upon.) The author of the 
law is not mentioned here, as He had not been 
at rpoceréOy. Of course God is to be understood. 
But Paul is not specially engaged, in making this 
authorship prominent. He stops with declaring 
that the law was ordained — promulgated— 
through angels, having in mind thereby to place 
it on a lower level than the covenant of promise. 
With ‘in the hand of a mediator” (by which of 
course no one else than Moses is to be under- 
stood) Paul now proceeds to name the signs by 
which the inferior dignity of the law may be 
known. The disposition of it committed to the 
angels, took effect through a peoiryc, who, it is 
manifest, is to be regarded then as their dele- 
gate. The angels, the sense might be, did not 
even themselves promulgate the law in their own 
person, but this was done through a (human) 
mediator. The sense therefore would be: or- 
dained for men, that is, the people of Israel, 
through angels, who, moreover, availed them- 
selves of a mediator.—Yet Paul, by ‘in the 
hand of a mediator,” is not so much giving a 
fresh sign of the inferior rank of the law, as 
strengthening the previous affirmation, ‘ ordain- 
ed by angels.” The circumstance that a media- 
tor was engaged in the work, was not meant so 
much to explain the manner of the angelic min- 
istration, as to establish the fact of it. The pre- 
sence of a mediator was in Paul’s mind closely 
connected with this, but by no means so closely 
connected in the current doctrine. How far this 
circumstance, that a mediator (namely, Moses) 
had a joint agency in the giving of the law, is a 
proof of this ministry of angels, is explained in 
ver. 20. ‘In the hand of a mediator” Paul has 
said and had to say: but where a peoirye is pre- 
sent, w plurality of parties represented by him is 
to be assumed ; God however is not a plurality, 
but One: The law, therefore, at whose promul- 
gation a plurality intervened, did not proceed 
from God, but from the angels (these being the 
only two parties conceivable)—and therefore 
form a plurality. The clause would not then be 
properly a proof (as indeed it is not introduced 
by yép), but the fact of the ‘being ordained in 
the hand of a mediator” would be simply alluded 
to for confirmation of the ‘‘ by means of angels.” 
It would then in fact be best to include the 
clause in a parenthesis. This interpretation is 
not disproved by the fact that in many other 
passages Moses is explicitly named as dealing 
with the people by commission from God Him- 
self, Paul could still have the right to say that 
if in a single passage, as here, the giving of the 
law is represented as the work of angels, Moses 
must necessarily be regarded as their delegate; 
comp. Acts vii. 38.—It might also deserve atten- 
tion, that in ver. 21 the érayyedias are expressly 
distinguished by the epithet rod @eod. Is not 
this connected with the fact that previously at 
the mention of the law, its Divine origin was en- 
tirely passed over and the giving of the law re- 
presented as the work of angels? 

The question in ver. 21 would not then ex- 
press a conclusion apparently resulting from the 
immediately preceding statement. It would ra- 
ther express amazement, as to how any one could 
even imagine that the law, which is proximately 
to be referred to the angels, could invalidate the 
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promises of God. It is too weak for that. And 
what would thus be improbable on account of 
the mode of the law’s origin, would then be 
further refuted by the truth, that the law is in- 
capable of giving life. 

ee on thie aiencReulid of ver. 20, how- 
ever,—independently of the explanation of obv— 
the sense given by us to the xard rav érayyediov 
(see above) and to el ydp £0607 (see below) might 
be preserved. : : 

[The above view to which such prominence is 
given on account of its novelty and originality, 
is in all essential features the same as that of 
GrRizer (Geschichte des Urchristenthums, das 
Jahrhundert des Heils; Erste Abtheilung, pp. 228, 
229, Stuttgart, 1838). So that, although thirty 
years old, it has met with less consideration from 
commentators than is here given to it in its re- 
vived. form. As GrroreR himself intimates 
that this interpretation is ‘easy to be perceived 
by the eye which has been sharpened by accu- 
rate acquaintance with the Jewish mode of 
thought,” it may be allowable to suggest that 
were this Paul’s meaning, his Rabbinical train- 
ing would be more apparent than in ver. 16. 
Besides this view would make Paul apparent- 
ly disingenuous in his attempt to lower the 
claims of the law, which is God’s law,—‘‘ through 
angels, by the hand of a mediator.” And yet the 
chief peculiarity of this novel interpretation is 
its ignoring that fact. This vitiates the whole, 
in our view. As Schmoller remarks ver. 19, 
«the purpose of this reference to the origin of the 
law is not to demonstrate its inferior dignity.” * 

Subjoined is the view of Exuicorr (2d ed.): 
“The context states briefly the four distinctive 
features of the law with tacit reference to the 
promise, 1) restricted and conditioned; 2) tem- 
porary and provisional; 3) mediately, not imme- 
diately, given by God; 4) mediately, but not 
immediately, received from God. Three of these 
are passed over; the dast as the most important, 
is noticed; ‘the law was with, the promise was 
without a mediator.’ Ver. 20 thus appears a 
syllogism of which the conclusion is omitted: 
‘Now a mediator does not appertain to one (standing 
or acting alone) ; dut (in the promise) God is one 
(does stand and act alone); THEREFORE (in the 
promise) A MEDIATOR DOES NOT APPERTAIN TO 
Gov. TJs then the law (a dispensation which, be- 
sides other distinctions, involved a mediator) op- 
posed to the promises which rested on God (and in- 
volved no mediator)? God forbid.’ According 
to this view the only real difficulty is narrowed 
to the minor proposition. How was God one? 
And the answer seems,—not because He is essen- 
tially unity, nor because He is one by Himself, 
and Abraham is one by himself, nor yet because 
He is both the Giver, the Father, and the Re- 
ceiver, the Son, united (as held in ed. 1), but, 
with the aspect that the last clause of ver. 18 
puts on the whole reasoning,—because He dealt 
with Abraham singly and directly, stood alone, 
and used no mediator.” This has the merit of 
simplicity and is a safe view. Licurroor is 
perhaps not so close in his explanation, but it 
may well be added: ‘The very idea of mediation 





* [See Turner tn loco. to whose valuable remarks I am in- 
oe for the discovery that this view is not a new one.— 


supposes two persons at least, between whom the 
mediation is carried on. The law then is of the 
nature of a contract between two parties, God 
on the one hand, and the Jewish people on the 
other. It is only valid so long as both partieg 
fulfil the terms of the contract. It is therefore 
contingent and not absolute. But God (the 
Giver of the promise) is one. Unlike the law, 
the promise is absolute and unconditional. It 
depends on the sole decree of God. There are 
not two contracting parties, there is nothing of 
the nature of a stipulation. The Giver is every 
thing, the recipient nothing. Thus the primary 
sense of ‘one’ here is numerical. The further 
idea of unchangeableness may perhaps be sug- 
gested; but if so, it is rather accidental than 
inherent. On the other hand this proposition ig 
quite unconnected with the fundamental state- 
ment of the Mosaic law, ‘the Lord thy God is one 
God,’ though resembling it in form.” —R. 

Ver. 21. God forbid. For if there had 
been a law, etce.—-That the law is not in the 
sense indicated ‘against the promises of God,” 
Paul proves first by the consideration, that if a 
law had been given which could make alive, 
dexacoobvy would have proceeded from it, 7. é., not 
as it is commonly and altogether erroneously ex- 
plained, in connection with the erroneous view 
as to the force of the objection: ifa law that 
could do this had been given, and dicacoobvy came 
from it, then were the law actually “ against the 
promises of God (a sense to which yép, rightly 
taken, is unsuitable); but Paul really wishes to 
show that the law accords with the promises, and 
cannot be intended to annul these; for if the law 
were able to make alive, dcxacootyn would actually 
proceed from it, that is the same effect which is 
to be wrought through the promises, The law 
cannot, therefore, in itself, have any tendency 
hostile to ‘‘the promises.” But, he continues, 
‘‘the Scripture has shut up all,” etc.—=the power 
to “ pive life” (worroeiv) was, as it were, denied 
the law, in order that “the promise might be 
given by faith in Jesus Christ.” It could not 
‘«give life,” and thereby bring “righteousness,” 
if only on account of the sins of men; but, in 
truth, it was not to do this, this was in no wise 
its design, for the promise was to come éx nioTEws 
Ino. Xo.—Given life.—Zwororeiv—to make 
inwardly living, not = to give eternal life, for the 
sense is: if the law could awaken man from his 
death in sins, and give him spiritual life, «right. 
eousness” (—=dedtxatwpévov elvar), would actually 
proceed from the law, for with the Cworoimbpvas, 
the condition of justification would be of course 
perfectly realized. The conclusion is therefore 
from cause to effect, Mrvrr incorrectly takes it 
“from effect to cause,” in connection with his ex- 
planation of Cworouetv as the bestowment of eter- 
nal life. The “making alive” is not indeed ac- 
tually the cause of “justification,” but this is only 
because a making alive through the law is not 
possible. It is however precisely this unrealized 
case, viz., a making alive through the law, that is 
here spoken of. lees being dead in sins is here 
taken for granted; what is meant by “life?” 
WIESELER’s view is given above. Mryer as usual 
restricts it to future eternal life; but Lrautroor 
well says, it includes “alike the Spiritual life in 





the present and the glorified life in the future, 
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for in the Apostle’s conception the two are blended 
together and inseparable.” This seems to accord 
better with New Testament usage. The reason- 
ing then is not from the whole to its part (AL- 
FORD), for the “justification” is not strictly a 
part, but a condition of ‘life,’ nor from cause 
to effect, but from effect to cause. ‘Life’? does 
not comefrom the law, it does not, was not de- 
signed to justify, it is not against the promise, 
but has another purpose afterwards set forth.— 
R.J—Verily.—-Ovrog = in fact, and not merely 
according to the fancy of the Judaizers, as is 
now the case, the hypothesis being denied.— 
Righteousness. — Acxacocivy is of course not 
immediately identical with ‘the inheritance,” 
but itis an essential element of it, and the one 
treated of throughout the Epistle, which to be 
attained by faith. 

Ver. 22. But on the contrary, the Scrip- 
ture shut up all under sin. — Svykdciec is 
the strengthened «Acie, to shut up, (not to shut 
together): then more tropically with ei¢ to de- 
liver up as a prisoner to some one; and general- 
ly, to give up into the power of any one, to de- 
liver over. ‘Y'76 in this verse and the next one 
expresses this state of subjection still more 
strongly. ‘H ypa¢¢#: the Scripture, generally, 
the written word of God: not the law. Ta 
mavra: the collective whole=all men;* as a 
fact, doubtless including Gentiles as well as 
Jews; although, as the context shows, the imme- 
diate reference is only to those who have the 
law, and of whom the Scripture speaks, that is, 
the Jews.—The sense of this somewhat peculiar 
expression is easily deduced from ver. 21. It is 
meant to explain, why the law (and generally, 
any law) could not make alive—impart spiritual 
life. ‘If the law had been able Cworoveiy, then 
dixatoobvy would have proceeded from it; an im- 
possible thing, for the Scripture has placed all 
under the power of sin,’’ it was therefore not pos- 
sible to fulfil the law and in this way to come to 
spiritual life; for the law certainly has not the 
power to destroy the dominion of sin, such a 
dominion as exists; it has not the power to break 
as it were the yoke of sin. But how far now can 
such a “shutting up under sin” be ascribed to 
the Scripture? Of course only in so far as it 
bears witness to this ‘‘being shut up.” The 
sense therefore is: according to the testimony of 
the Scripture all are subjected under the power 
of sin=sin exercises a dominion, and that over 
all. This was the fault of men, but the active 
expression: the Scripture has done it, points 
nevertheless to an activity, which, it is true, 
could not have been exercised by the Scripture 
(for this, in itself, could only be a witness), but 
which yet was exercised by the Author of the 
Scripture, God. He has placed all under the do- 
minion of sin (and that, as appears afterwards, 
with the design that the promise might be given 
by faith, efc.). Butthis, of course, He could only 
do for the punishment of men, on account of 
their ‘‘trangressions;” it is a punishment or- 
dained of God, that sin should exercise a formal 





*[Carvin, BanceL, ALrorp, Jowett are disposed to give 
this a wider meaning: omnta humana, everything which men 
are, possess or cau accomplish. But of this there is no indi- 
cation in the context, the neuter being chosen because men 
are here regarded as a collective whole (MEYzR).—R.] 





dominion over men.—The connection stated with 
the previous verse excludes an explanation which 
otherwise would have a good deal for it, espe- 
cially because then a function would be ascribed 
immediately to the Scripture. The explanation 
is this: the Scripture has, by its declaration, its 
portrayal, as it were, shut up=subjected all men 
without leaving any escape or exception, to the 
sentence: Thou arta sinner! and therewith has 
also shut them up under the curse which sin 
brings.—Still less is it meant to be said that the 
Scripture constrains all to acknowledge that they 
are sinners. Nor is there any allusion here to 
the truth, that the law, instead of restraining 
sin, has promoted it. Unquestionably, however, 
we are warranted by what Paul elsewhere says 
of the law, to bring in this thought, not in order 
to explain the words, but in order to gaina 
clearer conception of the fact. 

The purpose of this ‘shutting up all under 
sin” was, that ‘‘the promise” should not be given 
‘by the law” but ‘by faith of Jesus Christ” and 
therefore that matters should proceed according 
to the ‘‘covenant’”’ of God, that is, that the 
promised good should be given, in a certain sense 
attained, not by merit of works, but of free grace. 
(This was the purpose of God of course with the 
foreknowledge that this end, on account of the 
sinfulness of men, cannot be reached through the 
law.) But more specially this ‘shutting up under 
sin” had as its aim, that the promise might 
be given éxricteuc "Igoov Xptortodv. For 
the law was given until the seed should come to 
whom it had beén promised: this shutting up all 
under sin in consequence of which the law could 
not make alive, had therefore as its aim, that the 
promise should be given ‘by faith” on this Seed, 
that is, this Seed is Himself first made partaker 
of the promised good, since, according to ver. 
16, the promises were given also to Him, and to 
others only through Him. Therefore also the du- 
plicate expression by faith of Jesus Christ— 
to them that believe.—It no longer concerns 
the writer merely to show that the promise is given 
‘by faith” or ‘to them that believe,” agree- 
ably to its original nature, and therefore really 
‘‘of promise,” or of grace. This has already 
been established in vers. 17, 18, but now, after 
the new epoch of the history of redemption, 
the epoch of law, is expressly called an ad- 
ventitious [hinzugekommene] period, and the sin- 
ful condition of men having been made promi- 
nent, the discourse is directed more definitely to 
the point that the promise is given by faith on 
Jesus Christ, as the Redeemer, of grace there- 
fore, but of grace ministered in this way. [It is 
perhaps best, with Exuicorr and Atrorp, to 
take the genitive “of Jesus Christ” as both ob- 
jective and subjective; the Object and the Giver 
of faith. St. Paul’s opponents, as nominal 
Christians, might hold that the promise came to 
believers only, but he insists that it came not 
“by the law, but by faith of Jesus Christ.” 
Hence there is no tautology (Liantroot)—R, ]— 
«The promise:” here of course, in the objective 
sense, the object of promise. Taken generally 
this isthe inheritance; in a more special ap- 


‘plication that which is attainable for sinful men 


“py faith of Jesus Christ,” is the ‘being justi- 
fied,” asis simply stated in ver. 24.—The pro- 
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mise, therefore, was to be given “by faith ;” it was 
not possible “by the law” on account of sin: but 
before faith came, the law—and that on account 
of being shut up under sin—or more precisely, 
the peculiar position of men in respect to the 
law, was in its proper place, in order to open the 
way for the revelation of faith. This Paul says 
in ver. 23. ; 
Ton, 23. But before faith came.—Neither 
here nor anywhere else [in N. T.] does miorsc 
mean the doctrina fidem postulans, the gospel, but 
subjective faith, which however is made object- 
ive. When men at the preaching of the gospel, 
believe on Christ, faith, which before was want- 
ing, was now come, that is, it had entered, so to 
speak, the hearts of those who had become be- 
lievers in Christ (Msyex).—We were kept in 
ward, shut up under the law.—‘‘ We’ =the 
Christians from among the Jews. ‘Under the 
law” (i726 véuov) is to be joined with ‘shut 
up” (ovyxexd.), and this is then more closely 
characterized by ‘‘kept in ward” (édpoup.), 
which marks the transition to ‘‘ unto the faith,” 
ete. Paul then says first: We were “shut up 
under the law’=the law was the master to whose 
power, we were completely subjected, without 
any freedom of our own. And as such (shut up 
under the law), we were guarded, kept in ward 
(éppovpotpmeia)—=that we might not become 
free, in substance: we were held in subjection to 
the law. What now does this mean? Plainly it. 
characterizes, briefly and strikingly, the nature 
of the law; it was a pressing yoke, a constrain- 
ing power, to which men were subject. It was 
such by its continual holding up of command- 
ments and prohibitions, and especially by what 
was connected therewith, the continual, terrify- 
ing denunciation of the curse in case of trans- 
gression in case of the non-fulfilment of the en- 
joined conditions. According to this, how can 
the condition of men under the law be more 
strikingly depicted than as a “being shut up 
under the law’ [the perfect participle, which 
reading we retain, expressing this continued, 
permanent state.—R.], and because no manner 
of dispensation therefrom was bestowed in the 
whole epoch before faith was revealed as a 
ovyxekA. dpovpeiofac? [The meaning of égpov- 
pobwedais not “safely kept,” but “kept in 
ward.” We were shut up under the law and 
thus kept prisoners.—R. ] 

The purpose of this representation of the con- 
dition of law is no longer merely ‘to place in the 
light” still more clearly the great difference be- 
tween the law and the covenant of promise in itself 
(as in vers. 19, 20), but it is now to be shown how 
the design of the law, in its deeper significance, 
nevertheless coincided with that of the covenant, 
how the former was preparatory to the perfecting 
of the latter. For ‘*we were kept in ward, shut 
up under the law,” says Paul, unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. 
This is to be taken not merely as temporal, but 
also as telic—for faith—to the end that it might be 
possible for faith to be revealed, the same faith 
therefore, in reference to which it had just been 
said, that the Scripture shut up all under sin, in 
order that the promise might be given through tt. 
The direct aim of the law, therefore, was the 
revelation of this faith, and through this we are 





made partakers of the promise; so absolutely 
untrue is it, that it stood in the way of the pro- 
mise.—‘‘ Revealed:” for ‘‘so long as men had not 
yet believed ‘on Christ, faith had not yet come 
into manifestation, it was still an element of life 
hidden in the counsel of God, which, as a his- 
torical manifestation, was unveiled, when the 
congregation of believers came into being.” 
Meyer. How far now was this being ‘‘ kept in 
ward, shut up under the law” preparatory for 
faith, and pointing to it? This Paul does not 
state; we must fill out the statement for ourselves, 
which however is not difficult after the preced- 
ing remarks. The Scripture has shut up all 
under sim. Buton the other hand these same 
were kept shut up under the law. What else 
was purposed thereby (since (woraeiv through it 
is already excluded), than to awaken and keep 
continually awake in the soul, the fearful con- 
sciousness of standing under the curse of the 
law (the curse comprehended in the law itself, 
against transgression of it, against sin), and by 
this very means, on the other hand, to ground 
more and more deeply in the soul the conviction 
of the impossibility of attaining to ‘“righteous- 
ness” through this law. The first effect, the 
consciousness of deserving the curse is elsewhere 
(comp. ii. 19) designated by Paul as a “dying,” 
and this operation of the law asa “killing.” 
Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 6. In this way it led to the 
revelation of faith in men’s hearts, as to the only 
way of escape yet possible, or, it led to the long- 
ing for a redemption from sin, and thus made 
men willing for faith on the Redeemer given by 
God in Christ. [This was the result, but the 
state ‘under the law” was still objectively real, 
whether this consciousness were awakened or 
not. Enxnicorr remarks on the unusual order, 
that it ‘‘seems intended to give prominence 
to wéAAovoay», and to present more forcibly the 
contrast between former captivity and subse- 
quent freedom.’ Comp. Rom. viii. 18.—R.] 
Ver. 24. So that the law hath been.— 
“Qore: aninference. The fact of this “being 
kept in ward,” ete., “unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed” made the law 
our schoolmaster, —This name it deserves, 
and that for a twofold reason: 1. The ra:da- 
yoyéd¢* approaches his charge with commands 
and prohibitions, nay, sometimes with threats of 
punishment, and in general, with limitations of 
his freedom, and lays upon him in this respect a 
stringent yoke; there takes place a keeping in 
ward, shut up under him. This limitation of 
freedom, and in general this whole relation of 
subjection, is not however an end in itself, but 





PAs Schmoller omits any detailed reference to the word 
ro.daywyds, ALFORD’S note may well be inserted here: “The 
madaywyos was a faithful slave, entrusted with the care of 
the boy from his tender years till puberty, to keep him from 
evil physical and moral, and accompany him to his amuse- 
mentsand studies. The E. V. ‘ schoolmaster’ does not express 
the meaning fully; but it disturbs the sense less than those 
have done, who havo selected one portion only of the peda- 
gogue’s duty and understood by it, ‘ the slave who leads the 
child to the house of the schoolmasie ‘, thus making Christ 
the schoolmaster, which is inconsistent with the imagery.” 
So Liautroot: “ This tempting explanation ought probably 
to be abandoned. Even if this sense did not require mpos 
Xptorov or cis Xpuorod, the context is unfavorable to it. 
Thero is no reference here to our Lord as a teacher, ‘Christ? 
represents the freedom of mature age, for which the con- 
eunints of childhood ara a preparation, Comp. Eph. iv. 137 
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has place only as a means to an end, serves a 
higher purpose, namely, that the pupil may be 
trained for mature age, and for the assuming of 
that higher grade, for which he is destined; 
“kept in ward, shut up” only “unto” that, 
which is afterwards to be revealed. And, ac- 
cording to ver. 23, the function of the law also 
had precisely this twofold aspect.—This goal 
that was set for attainment, the second point, 
was the main thing with the pedagogy of the law; 
this, therefore, is expressly stated in the added 
phrase (hath been our schoolmaster) ei¢ X pco- 
Tév, unto Christ.—This is unquestionably 
relic; this again is more precisely explained by 
tbat we might be justified by faith. — 
The goal was Christ—justification by faith in 
Him. Justification, which the law itself could not 
bring, because ‘shutting us up under sin,” it 
was yet to open the way for, to conduct to; be- 
cause it could not itself bring it, was yet to im- 
pel tothe seeking and attaining of it “by faith.” 

Ver. 25. But after that faith is come, etc. 
—The law was preparatory to faith in Christ 
(and so far, indeed, in agreement with the cove- 
nant of promise), but for the very reason that it 
was preparatory, it had only a temporary validi- 
ty, it ceased with the coming of that for the 
coming of which it was meant to prepare. Free- 
dom from the law had the way prepared for it 
by the law itself, leading as it did to faith (how, 
see on ver. 23); but actual freedom came in only 
with faith. How? 

Ver. 26 explains how (in connection with the 
aspect of the law as schoolmaster), By the fact 
that man through faith becomes a son of God. 
In this conception, however, we are not unduly 
to emphasize ‘‘son” as is commonly done, and to 
attribute to it the sense of free, son, come to ma- 
jority, who therefore no longer stands, as a raic, 
under the naidaywyéc. No doubt the “son of 
God” is also the one of full age, and therefore 
free; but Paul, instead of the bare notion of ma- 
jority, substitutes at once a higher, theological 
idea, that of the Child of God. Whoever now 
stands to God in the relation of child, can no 
longer remain under the law, that schoolmas- 
ter, whose threats of the wrath of God awaken 
slavish fear.*—IIdvrec—=all without distinction. 
This word is meant to emphasize strongly the 
power of faith. Whoever he be that has it, 
becomes a son of God and free from the school- 
master, therefore you also are free. <‘‘You”’ 
writes Paul of set purpose, having before (ver. 
25) spoken only of the Jewish Christians as 
those who had previously been under the school- 
master. But now: You all, even the Gentile 
Christians, all you who are become believers,— 
that it might come into no one’s mind, to place 
himself, of his own accord, under the schoolmas- 
ter, the law.—Paul says designedly in Christ 
Jesus instead of a genitive immediately depend- 
ing on faith because he wishes to predicate of 
Christians that they are in Christ Jesus. For 
he proves that they are sons of God, from their 
putting on Christ, ver 27. 





*([In ver. 25, the article is omitted before ratdaywydy, as 
if to imply, under auy schoolmaster, unter Pidagogengcewalt 
(Meyer). Still as Meyer himself suggests, the emphasis 
must be laid on @<ov, “sons of God;" therefore not in the 
old pedagogic bondage.—R.] 





Ver. 27, The demonstrative force here appears 
to be simply in this, that Christ was God’s Son 
eee a WIESELER’S objection that Son of 

od is not used in a similar sense to that in 
which vlé¢ rov Oecd would be applied to Christ, 
because it is not used in the sense 0.’ a being be- 
gotten of God, is a strange one. Certainly that 
is not meant, but by this very putting on of Him 
who as begotten of God is God’s Son, believers 
come into the relation of children to God, of 
course in the measure in which it is possible 
with them.—It is peculiar that Paul proves that 
all are the children of God through faith in 
Christ, immediately from the fact that they all 
have put on Christ by bapiism, and so, without 
any intermediate step, puts Baptism in the place 
of Faith. Faith and Baptism, accordingly, are 
to him in a‘¢ertain sense convertible ideas, that 
is, he does not conceive faith without baptism, or 
baptism without faith; he can therefore prove 
an effect of faith from an effect of baptism, and 
doubtless he speaks only to and of such as were 
not only baptized as well as believers, but with 
whom also the act of baptism was at the same 
time an act of faith.—The transition, however, 
from the “faith is Christ Jesus” to the bap- 
tized into Christis easily intelligible in another 
view also. For nothing proves so clearly that 
any one has become a Son of God, as that he has 
put on Christ, and this takes place through the 
‘“‘being baptized into Christ” in « way that is 
also objective, and therefore undeniable.* On 
the other hand, his reference to baptism is ot 
course only secondary; he does not as yet men- 
tion it in ver. 26, because, according to the con- 
nection he is there concerned directly with the 
effect of faith. 

The full import of put on Christ is not de- 
veloped, yet one thing at least is said, and that is 
primarily the most important—it involves the 
having become a son of God. It is not imme- 
diately—the putting on of ‘the new man.” For 
the discussion here respects not the ethical quali- 
ty of the act, but the relation to God involved in 
it; it is by justification and the relation of chil- 
dren to God given therewith and not by the sub- 
sequent sanctification, that we become free from 
the pedagogy of the law; the filial relation to God 
does not result from the putting on of the new 
man, but the reverse. On the other hand, in be~ 
coming a son of God, a man naturally has come 
into an inner relation to Christ, into communion 
with Him. This inner relation to Christ, in which 
we invest ourselves with Him, must then without 
fail lead to this result, that Christ becomes in us 
the principle of a new life, and we become in- 
wardly transformed. This result is the more cer- 
tain in that the entrance into relation with Him is 
so entirely real, through the act of baptism. Ono 
cannot ender into such inward relation with Christ 
without also experiencing this inward transfor- 





*(ALFoRD says “Observe here how boldly and broadly 
St. Paul asserts the cffect of Baptism on all tho baptized.” 
Worpsworri also at some length presses the objective grace 
of this rite. But surely there is as much and more reason 
for pressing “by faith in Christ Jesns” (ver. 26). Clearly 
the primary truth is “ye are all sons of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus ;” the thought of ver. 27 is secondary. Where 
there is baptism and no sonship by fatth, the question is 
an open one, as far as this passage is concerned, whether 
there has been any euch “effect of baptism.” See DocrRiN 
AL Norzs, 3.—R.] 
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mation, at least in its principle. The admonition 
Rom. xiii, 14: -‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” may therefore be understood in the 
sense of an admonition to a corresponding ethi- 
cal work==to a becoming like Him through our 
work,—aAll are children of God by faith (7 dvrec, 
ver. 26; bcoz, ver. 27). This Paul carries out 
in the concrete in ver. 28. 

Ver. 28. There is neither Jew nor Greek. 
_—All these natural antitheses do not come into 
account in this relation, =if one only believes on 
Christ, he is a son of God, let him be what else 
he may. This is tersely expressed at the end of 
the verse by for ye all are one in Christ 
Jesus.—For this, according to the connection, 
ean mean nothing else than: these distinctions, 
inacertain sense, antagonisms, do not, as respects 
being in Christ, come into consideration. All 
who are in Christ Jesus, are in the same degree 
«sons of God,” how different soever they may be 
in other relations, that is, they are all, (év) one 
and the same. Paul, however, goes somewhat 
farther yet, and by using etc, says that they are 
capable of being regarded all together, as one 
(moral) person.—Here too, we are not to think, 
at least directly, of “the new man” as if the 
“one new man’? were meant.—Why now prc- 
cisely this concrete explication of the ‘‘all” in 
ver. 26? The connection shows that the Apos- 
tle’s first concern is to represent the antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles as done away in Christ; for 
by the law this antagonism especially was main- 
tained, and was therefore removed by the falling 
away of the law. And, on the other hand, the 
abrogation of the law could not be maintained in 
full earnest unless that antagonism were regard- 
ed asremoved. But in order to make this “all” 
more vivid, or to place in still stronger light the 
power and meaning of faith in Christ, he adjoins 
yet other antitheses, and remarks that they too, 
in the new relation, are no longer reckoned of 
account; the slave also is through ‘being in 
Christ’ a ‘‘son of God” as well as the freeman, 
and it is the same with sex. In this also, he ap- 
pears to have the law still in mind. For these 
antilheses were maintained by the law; at least 
the law spoke sometimes of slaves, sometimes of 
freemen, sometimes of men, sometimes of women, 
and gave in respect to one class, ordinances which 
were not in force for another, while in view of 
faith in Christ, or of baptism in Christ’s name— 
these antitheses fell entirely away. [There isa 
slight change of construction in the last antithe- 
sis. ‘‘The alterable social distinctions are con- 
trasted by obdé, the unalterable natural one is ex- 
pressed by xai. The latter distinction is special- 
ly applicable as against the Jews insisting on 
their own spiritual privileges, and on the per- 
petual obligation of czrewmeision.” —WorpDswortt. 
Of this there may bea hint in the use of viol, 
“sons,’”’ not ‘*children,” as E.V, The other sex 
have now the same privilege once belonging to 
‘‘sons” alone. ‘*Apoev and O74, generalized by 
the neuter, as being the only gender which will 
express both’ (ALronp).—R. 

Ver. 29. But if ye be Christ's, then are 
ye Abraham's seed.—Because Christ Himself 
is Abraham’s seed (vers. 16, 19), and those that. 
are [Vis participate in His status.x—Hleirs ac- 
cording to the promise—for it was to Abra- 





ham and his seed that the promise was given, 
therefore=the promise goes then for you alse 
into fulfilment. On the other hand it needs no 
proof that those who are Christ’s (because they 
are heirs by virtue of this fact, that they are 
Christ’s) are heirs in the way of the promise of 
grace, not of works. a 
[Exuicorr: “The declaration of ver. 7, is now 
at length substantiated and expanded by twenty- 
two verses of the deepest, most varied, and most 
comprehensive reasoning that exists in the whole 
compass of the great Apostle’s writings.””—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Law and the Covenant. Three points re- 
specting the law are treated of in this section; a) 
the difference between the law and the covenant of 
promise; %) the inner relation of the law to the 
covenant as the means of preparation for the faith 
which receives the promised inheritance; ¢) the 
liberation from the law on the entrance of faith. 
Upon the first two points we have little more to 
say in addition to what has been already said in 
the Exra. Nores. 

a. The difference between the Law and the Covenant 
of Promise. The law was not only given much later 
(ver. 17), but had also an entirely different charac- 
ter from the covenant of promise made with Abra- 
ham, and is not therefore to be regarded as a 
sort of renewal of that first covenant. The reyve- 
lation of God to the patriarchs was essentially a 
different one from the subsequent one at the 
giving of the law on Sinai. In the first God gave 
pure, free promises of grace for faith; in the sec- 
ond He also, it is true, gave promises, but im- 
posed as a condition of their fulfilment, the ob- 
servance of a complex system of law. Or, pri- 
marily, the whole sinful people were placed un- 
der a constitution of law, and to this promises 
were attached, but only in the case of obedience; 
in the case of disobedience, there were threat- 
enings, quite as distinct.. To this corresponded 
the entirely different way in which the law was 
brought in—in the formal way of a compact con- 
cluded through a third party, a mediator, where 
both sides make engagements, and take on them- 
selves obligations. By this was indicated a sepa- 
ration of God and His people, and it was there- 
fore not the normal relation of God to His people, 
the one corresponding to the nature of God, but 
only a relation induced by the circumstances, es- 
pecially by the transgressions of the people at 
the time; from the beginning, therefore, it. point- 
ed beyond itself, but was, no doubt, for a certain 
time the proper one, adapted to prepare for the 
relation of grace between God and His people 
that had been introduced by His dealings with 
the patriarchs. 

b. The inner relation of the Law to the Covenant 
as the means, of preparation for the faith which 
receives the promised inheritance. Respecting 
the second point we give here only the apt re- 
marks of Ringer (although his interpretation of 
ver. 22 is in itself incorrect): The attestation of 
God, written down and publicly promulgated in 
the law, has so taken hold of us and all our doing 
and leaving undone, that no denying, palliating, 
justifying of ourselves can any longer avail any- 
thing, but we must give ourselves up guilty and 
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prisoners under the curse denounced against every 
transgression; and through this captivity under 
the law, become pliant and ready for faith on the 
promise, as afterwards for coming humbly to the 
cross of Christ preached in the gospel, and thus 
seizing the only way of escape left remaining to us. 
The law, then, by its confining me under sin, so 
far from having the will or power to close against 
me the access to grace, on the contrary drives me 
into a strait, in which Iam most apt to find and 
lay hold on the only means of escape. De- 
Juding hiding places of the caves of sin, it indeed 
closes; but the appointed fleeing to the wounds 
that have atoned for me it furthers, rather than 
hinders. In brief: the promise ratifies to man 
everything, the law comes between and denies 
him all. Thereupon it is thought, God is against 
Himself, that must be allowed; but at last it 
turns out, that the law itself has had to help to 
this end, namely, that faith and the promise 
should have the victory. Christ is the law’s 
honor, end, and fulfilment, 

c. The liberation from the Law on the entrance of 
faith. Christ is the law’s honor, that is, what 
honors the law is precisely this, that it- leads to 
Christ. But at the same time and on this very 
account is He the law’s end and fulfilment. The end 
of the law, for this beyond question is the inten- 
tion of the whole Epistle, to demonstrate that 
Christians are no longer under the law, and in 
ver. 25, this is expressly declared: now that faith 
is come, we are no longer under the schoolmas- 
ter; he has fulfilled his office. —This is, in the first 
instance, to be understood historically, With the 
coming of Christ the epoch of the law, when it ex- 
ercised dominion, is past, and a new epoch has 
begun, that of faith on Christ. Hence, also, those 
who in this new epoch are added to the people of 
God, through faith in Christ, that is, the Gentiles, 
are no longer to be held subject to the law, as 
though faith were not sufficient for salvation.— 
But this is to be understood also more specially, 
in a subjective sense; the man who has attained 
to faith in Christ, is thereby no longer under the 
law, but may and ought to view himself as free 
therefrom, and to appropriate to himself the full 
consolation of God’s grace, and to oppose it to all 
accusations of the law. 

2. Lhe Law has still its use, and must be preached 
among Christians. But if now from (c) it were 
inferred: The law then no longer concerns us, and 
ought not to be preached among Christians! this 
would bea false conclusion. A usus justificatorius, 
unquestionably, cannot be made of the law under 
any circumstances, and we must, with Paul, warn 
men against any such use; and to this extent the 
position of the Christian preacher, ag respects the 
law, is a negative one. But such a wsus, indeed, 
did not belong to the law in itself, according to 
its Divine intention (as Paul teaches us), even 
though it was actually so employed. What be- 
longed to the law, was the usus pedagogicus, and 
that it has still, and so far it has a function even 
in this, the New Testament era. For although 
the epoch of the law as a historical preparation 
for redemption, ceased with the coming of Christ, 
and with that the epoch of faith began, yet in 
the individual the “coming of faith” is always 
at first inchoate, and in this respect it cannot be 
said that in the Christian era we simply admon- 





ish the soul to have faith in Christ, and lead it 
at once to the true source of justification. This 
may indeed take place, nor can it be disputed 
that there is such a thing as coming to faith in 
Christ at once. But its depth, its steadfastness, 
its true, full worth, this faith receives, now as 
ever, only through the service of the law. This 
must be held up before each man, and that dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly, in order to bring him to 
the knowledge of his incapacity of fulfilling it, 
of the impossibility of attaining in this way to 
justification, and of the necessity of faith in 
Christ. Even the ceremonial part is applicable 
to this end, in order to make the value of its ful- 
filment in Christ the more plainly visible. Na- 
turally, however, the specially ethical precepts 
come into the foreground. (That, in the appli- 
cation of the law within the Christian sphere, 
these latter, of the whole complex system of the 
‘Mosaic law,” are most prominently in mind, 
and that, therefore, when we speak of the law ag 
still having a use at the present time, the word 
is not to be taken in its full sense, is, of course, 
easily understood.)—In this holding up of the 
law, in its usus pedagogicus, there is, it is true, 
only an analogon of what took place in the actual 
epoch of the law; for the subjection under the 
law is renewed, so to speak, only in an ideal 
way. At most, it may be said to him who will 
not be persuaded of the impossibility of being 
justified by works of law: then make trial of 
the law awhile! But on no one may the law be 
actually imposed, for the sake of having it do 
its work on-him, to prepare him for faith; and 
no one ought to impose it on himself to this end. 
And as to the ‘“‘bondage under law” of the 
Christian Church before the Reformation, we 
may, it is true, view in it a permissive Providence- 
of God, and therefore something that was salu- 
tary, but we are bound to stigmatize the fact in 
itself as indicating an entire misconception of 
the true character of Christianity.—Yet, if the 
law is to have its usus pedagogicus, an actual sub- 
jection under the law must take place, namely, 
through the medium of the conscience. Only 
where this ‘“‘law written in their hearts’ exer- 
cises its function (but not where there is a mere 
agitation of feeling or conviction of the intellect), 
is it possible for a vitally active faith to come 
into existence. Only for conscientie perterrefacle 
do the consolations of the grace of thé gospel in 
reality exist. And these exactions and threat- 
enings of the law in the conscience are in turn 
essentially enlarged, more clearly defined and 
intensified by the positive law of God, so that in 
this sense it amounts to a complete ‘‘shutting up 
under the law.” How long then this ‘keeping: 
in word, shut up,” eée., is to last, how soon faith 
is to be revealed, and justification to be brought 
in, is reserved to God’s secret counsel, who in the 
history of His people alone knew when the time 
was fulfilled, and who in the case of each soul 
also, alone knows it. To wish to continue ‘shut 
up under the law” would be perverse, for Christ 
is come, we must press through to Him, and in 
Him find consolation. But even when faith has 
been attained to, the temptation may come, toa 
retrogression ‘under the law,” which must. 
therefore be overcome with all appropriate means. 
of strengthening faith. In this case then we are- 
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to take a decidedly negative position witb re- 
spect to the law, turning from it, suffering it not 
to terrify us, nor to expel Christ, and set Moses 
again in His place. Comp. also, on the whole 
subject, the admirable observations of LuTHEn 
below, in the Homiletical remarks. This no 
doubt is ,the usvs, which the law even since 
Christ’s coming has retained. But this use 
manifests Christ more than ever as the End 
of the law; the law is only meant to drive us 
to Him. But Christ is also the Fulfiller of the 
law. The question therefore arises, whether 
the law have not another usus also, for the 
Christian. Upon this see below, in the remarks 
upon chap. v. 15 sq.* : ; 

3. The significance and the blessing of Baptism. 
Upon the idea of the “sous of God” see Docrat- 
nat Note 7, on the following Section. Those 
are “sons of God,” who believe on Christ, the 
more. certainly so because they have received 
Baptism, and therewith have been baptized ‘unto 
Christ.” For therewith they have ‘*put on 
Christ ” = have come into Christ = into Christ’s 
relation to God = into the relation of the sons of 
God. Two things are implied in this passage. 
(1) Baptism is only a ‘‘ putting on Christ,” because 
joined with faith, it is therefore to be considered 
as such only when this connection really exists. 
That is: whoever positively does not believe on 
Christ, of him it is true, even if he chance to 
thave received baptism outwardly, that he has not 
cuton Christ. (Indeed, his being baptized could 
thardly be called ‘baptized into Christ.”) On 
this ground, however, our practice of infant bap- 
ism remains legitimate. In the case of those, 
who do not yet believe when they are baptized, 
‘only because they are not yet capable of believing, 
but in whom there is just as little unbelief, or 
perverted faith in any thing else; in the case 
of children, who are brought by their believing 
parents to baptism, nothing certainly hinders us 
from assuming that they in fact ‘* put on Christ.” 
Let us consider only what this means. Not, 
to become a new man (see above, in the Exna. 
Notss), but in the first instance only to enter 
into the relation of children to God. For chil- 
dren certainly are not yet ‘‘under the law,” and 
are not placed under the law (and consequently 
slavish fear of the Divine wrath and curse is out 
of the question), but are consciously placed by 
their parents under the promise of God in Jesus 
Christ. And if any significance at all is to be 
attributed to the parental care in this behalf, it 
must be assumed that an actual transfer under 
the promise takes place, where no positive oppo- 
sition can exist. They receive from God the 
-adoption of children, although as yet they do not 
use or comprehend it, that is, God comes into the 
relation of a Father to them, and accepts them as 
His children “in Christ Jesus,” although as yet, 
they know it not. From this possession in fact, 








*[This third use of the law, viz.: as a guide to duty, is de- 
nied by Schmoller in form, but not in fact. That we nust 
have a guide to our new life is evident enough. The only 
‘dispute is, as to whether we shall call it a Jaw or not. Paul 
certainly does so in y. 14, yi.2, And when this New Testa- 
ment guide to duty is compared with the ethical precepts of 
‘the Mosaic law, it is found to be nothing else than the Deca- 
Jogne itself, as Christ interpreted it, and as it was from the 
‘first designed to be understood. Compare the position of the 
law in the third part of the Heiwe.pera CarEonism, Of 
Thankfulness, especially Questions 90, 91, 115.—R.] 





to the conscious use of it, those baptized then 
make the transition in the measure in which they 
themselves apprehend in faith the promise of 
God in Christ, and the most efficacious means fot 
promoting this conscious apprehension in faith, 
is precisely the translation in fact into this rela- 
tion to God, that has already taken place in bap- 
tism. What therefore with the adult, come to 
self-consciousness, is one act, namely, the com- 
munication of the blessing and the consciousness 
of having it, the translation into the adoption of 
children and the use and enjoyment of the same, 
is, with the child, divided. The possession is 
assured to it, in order that from the very begin- 
ning of self-consciousness, it may feel itself al- 
ready in possession of the good, and may so much 
the more certainly make use of the same.* And 
yet—more nearly regarded—the distinction is 
not even so great as this, for with the adult also, 
the possession in fact of the adoption of children 
(the “‘ putting on Christ’) and the consciousness 
and enjoyment of it—are two things by no means 
always coincident, but the latter is lacking only 
too often, from the weakness, nay, want of faith, 
that may intervene, and then the first concern 
always is to apprehend the promises of God afresh 
in faith, or more exactly, by recalling to mind 
that we possess them in fact, to quicken anew 
faith, that is, the consciousness of the possession. 
(2) But it is to be observed, that on the other 
hand also, the power of effecting the putting on 
of Christ, and of making one a child of God is 
ascribed to faith only because itis joined with 
the being ‘‘baptized into Christ,’ and therefore 
also, we may further conclude, can be ascribed 
only to it, when it is joined therewith. So then 
the candidate’s loecging after faith inheres, as it 
were, in his baptism, and finds first through this 
its realization, so the converse is true: Faith not 
without Baptism! 2. ¢., not merely that baptism 
must be added to faith, to perfect and to seal it, 
&e., but although « beginning of faith, more, 
however, in the nature of an inguiry of the heart 
after the salvation in Christ, than any thing more 
definite must precede baptism,—faith itself comes 
to the certainty: Ihave salvation in Christ, that 
is, in fact, comes really to be faith, only upon 
the ground and in virtue of that acceptance of 
the individual on the part of God, and that giving 
of himself up to God, which takes place in the 
act of baptism. Only on the ground of baptism, 
therefore, does the actual putting on of Christ 
take place, and therewith the becoming a child 
of God. Unquestionably this is the blessing 
and the significance of baptism, that it would 
thus help us to faith, to certainty as to our per- 
sonal state of grace in Christ, even though in 
special circumstances it is reserved to God to lead 
& man without baptism to the certainty of faith, 





*[(Although any wider discussion of the subject of infant 
baptism would be inappropriate in this place, yet it must be 
added that any consistent pedo-baptist view must admit as 
much as Schmoller maintains here. The practice, however 
cherished from ‘custom or superstition,” must inevitably 
fall into disuse (where there is no law compelling it), unless 
parents and children are brought to look at it in this light. 
Undoubtedly to my mind, it were better that it should fall 
into disuse, than bea mere public naming of a child, without 
any such delightful reality in it, asis here held. Of its ef 
ficacy as a means for promoting “ the conscious apprehension 
of the promise of God in Christ,” in after years, instances are 
still occurring, despite the prominence of “ spasmodic” over 
“educational” Christianity in these days.—R,] 
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[Caxvin’s remarks on ver. 27, present the mid- 
dle ground of the Reformed Confession: ‘It is 
customary with Paul to treat of the Sacraments 
in two points of view. When he is dealing with 
hypocrites, in whom the mere symbol awakens 
pride, he then proclaims loudly the emptiness 
and worthlessness of the outward symbol, and 
denounces in strong terms, their foolish confi- 
dence. In such cases he contemplates not the 
ordinance of God, but the corruption of wicked 
men. When, on the other hand, be addresses 
believers, who make a proper use of the symbols, 
he then views them in connection with the truth 
—which they represent. In this case he makes 
no boast of any false splendor as belonging to 
the sacraments, but calls our attention to the 
actual fact represented by the outward ceremony. 
Thus, agreeably to the Divine appointment, the 
truth comes to be associated with the symbols.— 
The sacraments retain undiminished their nature 
and force; they present both to good and to bad 
men, the grace of God. No falsehood attaches 
to the promises which they hold out of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit. Believers receive what is 
offered; and if wicked men, by rejecting it, ren- 
der the offer unprofitable to themselves, their 
conduct cannot destroy the faithfulness of God, 
or the true meaning of the sacrament. With 
strict propriety, then, does Paul, in addressing 
believers, say, that when they were baptized, 
they ‘put on Christ.’ In this way, the symbol 
and the Divine operation are kept distinct, and 
yet the meaning of the sacraments is manifest ; 
so that they cannot be regarded as empty and 
trivial exhibitions.” —R. ] 

4. ‘© Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’’? In this 
sentence there are two truths expressed, compli- 
mentary to each other, respecting the faith of 
Christians: @. AlJ are one, that is, the natural 
differences, relative antitheses, which exist among 
men, place no limitations in the way of Christian 
faith, No one is hindered, by nationality or 
rank or sex, nor even by his religious belief, 
from becoming a Christian, Christianity is des- 
tined for absolutely all; as certainly as it is the 
specifically Divine, God-revealed religion; so on 
the other hand, this character of universality 
shows it to be the genuinely human religion, 
the religion destined for mankind as euch.—In- 
asmuch ag all can thus attain to faith in Christ, 
they can therewith, and this is the main thing, 
all attain also to the blessings contained therein, 
can all become God’s children, all become heirs 
of the heavenly kingdom.—d. All, moreover, 
are also one in Christ. Inasmuch as the Chris- 
tian faith embraces all, it also unites all, com- 
prehends all in one great whole, and so first 
realizes in the full sense the idea of the unity of 
the human race, which by it is transformed into 
a great family of God. This it was meant to be, 
but is not of itself, not so much in consequence 
of the naturally established distinctions, as of 
the continual influence of (falsely uniting as 
well as) falsely sundering sin, to which so many 
false distinctions owe their first origin (as that 
of slaves and freemen), and which has given to 
those naturally existing a false tension, and 
turned them into sundering antagonisms.—This 
implies at the same time, that Christianity, while 
it unquestionably does away all artificially es- 


tablished distinctions, does not level down 
natural ones, grounded in the Divine order of 
creation (such as sex, age, and also national. 
ity), although it will have them divested of all 
harshness and false exaggeration (comp. also 
ANACKER). 

{The truth here set forth by the Apostle con- 
tains also the principle of true evangelical catho- 
licity. As all are one, irrespective of the natural 
differences, relative antitheses, which previously 
existed; so all, who are ‘in Christ Jesus” aro 
one, irrespective of the differences and antithe- 
ses, which remain after they become Christians. 
That through the influence of yet remaining sin, 
these antitheses become antagonisms, does not 
destroy the real unity, since all ‘‘in Christ Jesus” 
are at least tending towards assimilation to Him. 
This unity (or catholicity, as applied to the 
church) is something superior to external uni- 
formity, whether of rite, order or mere theoreti- 
calcreed. But, at the same time, it is something 
widely different from latitudinarianism. The 
latter has no positive basis, but this is the actual 
unity ‘in Christ Jesus,” the real catholicity of 
those who are ‘‘one,” not from outward con- 
straint, or ecclesiastical regulations (however 
excellent), but from their position ‘in Christ 
Jesus,’ which necessarily involves oneness of 
life from Him, with Him andin Him. Sucha 
catholicity will lead neither to attempts to unite 
the visible church by means of external uniform- 
ity, nor to less earnest holding fast to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. In the Catholic Church, as 
thus constituted, ‘neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision”’ (rites, polity, 
philosophic or speculative theology), ‘‘but anew 
creature.” Gal. vi. 15.—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Ver. 19. Luraer:—Even as it does not make 
sense fora man to say: Money maketh no one 
righteous, therefore it is worth nothing, just as 
little does it profit tosay: The law maketh no one 
righteous, therefore is it a useless thing. Buta 
man should so acquaint himself with the matter, 
as to attribute to each particular thing its own 
functions, that suiteth and appertaineth thereto. 
[Bunyan :—He that is dark as touching the scope, 
intents and-nature of the law, is also dark as to 
the scope, nature and glory of the gospel.—R.] 

LuTHER :—See here most evidently the evil 
consequence of transgressions. On account of 
these God was constrained to change His coun- 
tenance towards His people, and could no longer 
simply give promises of grace. A separation 
had ensued, and a mediator must intervene, who 
yet could only throw a bridge over, but could 
not do away the schism; the people were placed 
under a law, that commanded, and promised 
also, it is true, and yet the promises could not 
receive their fulfilment.—Essentially this, even 
now, is always the result of transgressions. 
The law comes in, held up by the conscience, 
but this is only a mediator, which throws a 
bridge over, so that there is still a connection, 
but the separation cannot thus be taken away. 
—Yet as it was true of the people collectively, so 
ig it true of the individual, that the law came 





indeed because of transgressions, but only unzil 
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the seed should come. It is to find its end when 
ii bas done its work; is then to yield again to the 
Divine grace in Christ. Christ also it is true 
was called a Mediator, for He also was to unite 
that which was severed. But He has really 
united it, and not merely thrown over a bridge. 
For He received from God and brought to the 
people not merely the law, but came for the 
people’s sin and transgression “with His offer- 
ing of Himself, and so removed the separation.’ 
Whereas when Moses interceded upon the Mount 
for his sinful people, his office of mediator ap- 
proached, indeed, to that of Christ; but after 
the intercession, although it preserved the peo- 
ple from destruction, he still came back to them 
with uew tables of the law, and with the glory 
on his countenance which the people feared, and 
which he must therefore hide. Entirely differ- 
ent is the glory of the new Covenant. 

Ver. 21. Spsnen:—What God has ordained, 
is not at variance within itself, and therefore 
law and gospel are not at variance. Both agree 
together. But that we sometimes think they are 
contrary to one another, comes from our want 
of understanding. If we find therefore any 
two things in the Holy Scriptures that seem to 
contradict one another, we must yet believe 
otherwise concerning them, because both are 
spoken by God, and the defect is in us alone, 
that we cannot comprehend it.—[Jonn Brown: 
—What a sad aptitude is there in our depraved 
nature to misapprehend the design of the gifts 
and works of God, and to pervert that to our 
destruction which was meant for our salvation, 
rendering such an exuberance of illustration 
necessary to prevent fatal mistake as to the pur- 
pose of ‘the law.”—R. ] 

Beruens. Bisnz:—The Yaw cannot make liv- 
ing. It commands only: This shalt thou do, 
else thou art accursed. It does not give spirit- 
ual energies, but presupposes them. It cannot 
bring new Divine life into the dead heart of 
man. Therefore also it cannot justify. If it 
could do this, «then would be extolled and re- 
vealed to man, not God’s grace, but rather men 
with their own power, merit, and work, which 
would be wholly opposite to the gospel, wherein 
God alone is recognized as righteous, but all 
men as false and powerless.” 

Ver. 22. The Scripture does not acknowledge 
in man the ability to help himself. It is the reve- 
lation of the general ruin, of the dominion of sin, 
over all men, showing how it began with the fall 
of the first man, and has extended itself over the 
whole. There follows from this the necessity of 
aredemption. This testimony of Scripture, still 
continued, should persuade ws also, of the impos- 
sibility of attaining through works, that is, 
through our own strength, to justification, and of 
the necessity of entering, for that purpose, upon 
the way of faith. If the Scripture has shut up all 
under sin, it isan idle fancy, if thou thinkest 
thou canst nevertheless, in contradiction thereto, 
fulfil the law.—* That the promise,” etc. Blessed 
purpose of the terrifying judgment: God would 
thereby only close up the false way, and there- 
with, as it were, procure Himself space for the 
redemption through Christ, and thus for the 
manifestation of His free grace agreeably to the 
covenant of promise. 





Ver. 23. Luruer:—The law is a prison, both 
bodily and spiritually. Bodily, it guards the un- 
godly outwardly, and restrains them so that they 
may not according to their will and pleasure 
practice all manner of villainy without fear. 
Then it shows us also spiritually our sin, terri- 
fics and humbles us, in order that, when it has 
so terrified us, we may recognize our misery and 
perdition, And this is its true work or office, 
which it is appointed to discharge in us; yet so 
that it endure not forever.—The law with its cus- 
tody is meant to serve our best good, namely, that 
when we are terrified thereby, grace and the for- 
giveness of sins may become to us so much the 
sweeter and more amiable, such as man can at- 
tain to by no works, but only through faith.— 
Whoever now is so well skilled, that in time of 
temptation he can bring together these two things, 
which are yet else of all things most opposite to 
one another, that is, whoever knows, when the 
law terrifies him most vehemently, that then the 
end of the law is at hand, and also the begin- 
ning of grace and faith, such a one knows right- 
ly how to use the law. Know tbou, that the law 
slays thee to this end, that thou mayest, through 
Christ, be made truly alive ?—What has happen- 
ed historically, at a certain point of time, since 
Christ has come, has doue away the law, and 
brought freedom to light; the same happens day 
by day, spiritually, in every Christian man. For 
in such a one the matter is wont to take such a 
course, that now the time of law and the time of 
grace, ever one after the other, has room and 
place.—The law has its time, when it urges him, 
torments and plagues him, and brings him to feel 
his sin and acknowledge its greatness, to be 
afraid of death and God’s judgment. And when 
it does this, it accomplishes its fitting and be- 
coming work, which a Christian, while he yet 
lives in the flesh, feels more and oftener than he 
would fain feel it. But the time of grace is, 
when the heart, through the promise of Divine 
grace, is again helped up, so that it gains con- 
fidence through Christ towards God, and says: 
“Why then art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thon disquieted in me?” Seest thou 
then nothing at all than merely law, sin, terror, 
mournfulness, despair, death, hell and the devil? 
Is there not also such a thing as grace, forgive- 
ness of sins, righteousness, consolation, joy, peace, 
life, the kingdom of Heaven, God and Christ? 
We should with diligence learn to distinguish 
both manner of times, not with words only, but 
also in the heart, wherein they have their work- 
ing. But this is above all things difficult. For 
although these two times, of law and grace, are 
widely different from each other, as concerns 
their unlike working, yet are they of ail things 
most closely joined together, namely, in one heart. 
Yea, no one thing is to another so near as fear 
and faith, law and gospel, sin and grace. For so 
near are they to one another, that one consumes 
away and devours the other.—The law is abused, 
first, by all such as set their holiness in works, 
and indulge themselves in such dreams as that 
men can be'made righteous by the law,—The 
law, secondly, is also abused by those that would 
set Christians wholly free therefrom, as the en- 
thusiasts essayed to do, and who dream that 
Christian freedom is such a freedom as that every 
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one, ‘after his own pleasure and presumptuous 
mind, may do what he will.—The law is abused, 
thirdly, by those that are terrified thereby, and 
yet understand not, that such terror should not 
endure longer than until they reach Christ. These, 
through such abuse of the law finally fall into 
despair, even as hypocrites by their abuse of the 
law, become proud and presumptuous. On the 
contrary, one can never highly enough estimate 
and value, what a dear, precious, and excellent 
thing it is to have the law, when it is rightly 
used.—[Such wrong use of the law is made by 
those who, appointed to lead children to Christ, 
continually din in their ears such false doctrine, 
such, old legalism, as this: ‘‘My child, be good, 
do thus and so, or God will not love you.” What 
wonder when parents and teachers make the first 
wrong use of the law above referred to, that the 
little ones, whom a better training would speedily 
bring to Jesus, waiting to receive them, make the 
third wrong use of the law, and are terrified by it. 
«Forbid them not” thus! Parents do not stand 
in the place of the law as a schoolmaster, but, as it 
were, in the place of God, the Father.—R. ] 

Ver. 24. [Burxitt:-—-Moses and the law is a 
rigid and severe schoolmaster, who by whips 
and threats requires an hard lesson of his 
scholars, whether able to learn it or not; but 
Christ and the gospel, is a mild and gentle 
teacher, who by sweet promises and good rewards, 
invite their scholars to duty, and guide and help 
them to do what of themselves they cannot do; 
by which means they love both their Master and 
their lesson, and rejoice when it is nearest to 
them to direct them in their studies—R. ] 

Lurner:—If the law is done away, we are 
never henceforth under itg tyranny, but are un- 
der Christ, and live in all security and joy, 
through Him who now reigns in us mildly and 
graciously by His Spirit. Therefore, if we could 
rightly apprehend Christ, the dear Saviour, this 
severe and wrathful schoolmaster would not dare 
to touch a hair of our heads. From this it fol- 
lows, that believers, as concerns the conscience, 
are by all means free from the law; on this ac- 
count the schoolmaster [Zuchtmeister] should not 
rule therein, «7 ¢., he should not affright, threat- 
en, or take the conscience captive, and though 
he should undertake it, the conscience should 
not care for it, but should behold Christ on the 
cross, who through His death had freed us from 
the law and all its terrors. Nevertheless there 
is sin still remaining in the saints, whereby their 
conscience is accused and plagued. Yet Christ 
helps it up again through His daily, yea, con- 
tinual drawing near. For like as Christ, when 
the time was fulfilled, came once upon earth, 
that He might redeem us from the insupportable 
burden and power of our schoolmaster, even so 
does He come every day, yea, every hour, to us 
spiritually, that we may grow and increase in 
faith and the knowledge of Him, and that the 
conscience may from day to day better and 
more certainly apprehend Him, and on the 
other hand, that the law of the flesh and of sin, 
the fear of death, and terror before God’s wrath 
and judgment, and whatever else my unhappi- 
ness is, that the law is wont to bring with it, 
may continually grow weaker and weaker, and 
diminish more and more. 





Ver. 26. [Cauvin:—It would not be cnough to 
say that we are no longer children, unless it 
were added that we are freemen; for in slaves 
age makes no alteration. The fact of our being 
children of God proves our freedom.—R.]—In 
Starke :—Even among God’s children are many 
found that still are burdened with many weak- 
nesses, as is witnessed by the example of the 
Galatians, 

Ver. 27. Luruer:—To put on Christ accord- 
ing to the gospel, means not, to put on the law 
and its righteousness, but means, by baptism to 
receive the- unspeakable treasure, namely, for- 
giveness of sins, righteousness, peace, comfort, 
joy in the Holy Ghost, blessedness, life and 
Christ Himself with all that He is and has.— 
Starke :—The putting on of anything is such a 
union with that which we put on, that it becomes 
quite our own, that we therewith cover our naked- 
ness, adorn ourselves, yea, it may even be, are 
superbly attired. Considering this matter, we 
may remember how our first parents, before 
their fall, needed no clothes to cover their naked- 
ness, but after the fall sought them idly in fig- 
leaves, as an image of their own righteousness, 
in the place of which God made them other 
clothes of skins, as an image of the righteous- 
ness of Christ; for this is our beautiful garment, 
because it covers our nakedness, and protects us 
against the wrath of God, and adorns our soul. 
—O exceeding benefit, that we were baptized 
into the name of Jesus, even in our childhood! 
The remembrance of our baptism should be to 
us a continual assurance of participation in 
Christ and the kingdom of God; but not the less 
also give to us a continual impulse to all the 
faithfulness which the covenant of grace re- 
quires.—Believing Christians have in their daily 
putting on of apparel, especially when they put 
on new and clean garments, a beautiful figure, 
whereby they should bethink themselves, partly 
for comfort, of their legitimate nobility in Christ, 
partly of their bounded duty towards Him. 

Ver. 28. [Burxirr:—Now since the coming of 
Christ there is no difference or discrimination 
between one nation and another, no regard to 
any national privilege, either of Jew or Gentile, 
no distinction of conditions either bond or free ; 
or of sexes, either male or female; but circum- 
cised or uncircumcised, we are all, one as good 
as another, in respect of outward privileges, or 
external advantages; but being sincere beliey- 
ers, we are all equally accepted of God in Christ. 
No external privilege or prerogative whatsoever, 
without faith in Christ, is any whit available to 
salvation; none are debarred from Christ, nor 
more nor better accepted with Him for any of 
these things. —R.]—Luruer:—‘“‘For ye all are 
one in Christ Jesus.” These are great and admi- 
rable words. Before the world and according to 
the order of the law, there isa very great distinc- 
tion of persons, which should be most diligently 
maintained. For if the wife in the family would 
be husband, the son father, the scholar master, 
the servant lord, the subject ruler, what would 
come of it all? Truly a wild confusion, so that 
no one could know which was which.* But be- 
cause Christ’s kingdom is not a kingdom of the 





* (Dass Niemand wiisste wer Koch oder Keller wére.] 
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law, but of grace, there is algo no distinction of 
persons therein. The Christ whom St. Peter and 
St. Paul, together with all the saints, have had, 
even the same I, thou, and all believers, also 
have, the same have all baptized children also. 
Therefore a Christianly believing conscience 
knows nothing at all of the law, but looks alone 
upon Christ, through whom it comes to the un- 
speakable glory of being God’s child.—LanceE: 
—If all men are one in Christ, as respects the 
Divine benefits or blessings of salvation, so no 
less do the rules of life given, and the duties in- 
culeated by Christ, apply to all, so that no one 
may except himself. . 

Ver. 29. Stanke:—The seed of Abraham is 
Christ with all His Christians, who cleave to 
Him in faith. He the Head, they as His mem- 
bers; He as the One through whom the blessing 
comes; they as His associates. Intimate and 
glorious union! 

On vers. 15-22. (The Epistle for the 18th Sun- 
day after Trinity.) Wnrusyrr:—The covenant 
of God with Abraham an everlasting covenant 
with the good. 1. Establishment, character of 
the same in itself: a) it is truly Divine, inviola- 
ble (ver. 15) and 4) had reference as to its con- 
tents to all men and their redemption through 
Christ. 2. The continuance of the same even 
under the law (vers. 17-20): a) The law can- 
not abrogate the covenant of grace (vers. 17, 18). 
d) On the other hand the law is meant as a dis- 
pensation on account of sin to prepare the way 
for the perfect dispensation of the covenant 
(vers. 19, 20). 38. The perfecting of the same 
by Christianity: a) necessity of this covenant 
even according to the law (ver. 21), 6) the con- 
dition of the same is faith in Christ (ver. 22).— 
The false and the right use of the law.—The dis- 
pensations of God for the salvation of men: 
Abraham, Moses, Christ. (The three stages of 
the economy of Salvation in their relation to 
each other.)—The unity of God with all the ex- 
ternal difference of his revealed dispensations. 
—The one purpose of all the institutions of sal- 
vation.—Christ the consummation of all revela- 
tions.—GrENzKEN: Promise and law: (1) Both 
given by God, (2) have both one divine purpose. 
—WestEeRMeIrR: The testament of our God: 
(1) its excellence, (2) its irrepealableness.— 
Jou, Cur. Srarr: The use of the gospel for our 
salvation: whoever uses the same aright, re- 
gards it as a Testament, a) to which he adds 
nothing, because it is God’s Testament (vers. 15 
sq.), &) as a testament confirmed by the death of 
Christ (ver. 17), c) as a free irrevocable gift of 
grace (vers. 18-20), d) in which alone righteous- 
ness and life are to be sought.—In Lisco: The 
purpose of the law: (1) what it is not, (2) what 
it is. —God’s covenant of promise an unchange- 
able one—not abrogated by the law: (1) the law 
might not abrogate it, because it had long before 
been established (vers. 15-18); (2) could not 
abrogate it, because it could not replace it— 
could not help to justification (vers, 21, 22), 

Vers. 23-29. (Epistle for New Year's Day.y* 
Hevsner: The happiest entrance into the new 
year : (1) When we grow out of sin and the 
law’s constraint and through faith become chil- 


*(In the Lutheran 
Jand.—R.] 





Church, etc., not in the Church of Eng- 





dren of God (ver. 23). (2) When we begin a 
new life after Christ’s example, and become 
united in love (vers. 27, 28). (3) When we keep 
in mind the hope of one day celebrating in 
Heaven the eternal year of jubilee.—The free, 
courageous mind with which the Christian en- 
ters upon the new year.—WesTERmEIER: The 
precious New-year’s gifts out of God’s word, 
which this epistle offers: (1) Golden freedom ; 
(2) A high rank; (3) A beautiful garment; (4) 
Peace and unity; (5) The best hopes for the fu- 
ture.—In Lisco: At the entrance upon a new 
year how important for all believers is the cer- 
tainty that we are God’s children.—_ScHazzER:— 
How happy our life in the new year will be, 
when it isa life in the new covenant! (1) What 
means it; tolive in the new covenant? a) not 
to live without God; 4) nor asin the old covenant 
=-under the law; c) it means: life in the faith 
of the Son of God—in the adoption of God’s 
children—in communion also with all the chil- 
dren of God. (2) Snch a life is happy; for 
(a) it takes from us what makes us wretched: 
love of the world and the servile mind; (4) it 
gives us what makes us truly happy: the joyful- 
ness of faith, the filial feeling, the blessing of 
Christian communion; (c) it promises us eternal 
life-—The blessing of being children of God 
consists (1) in the inward fear; (2) in the 
brotherly union; (8) in the promised inherit- 
ance. 

Conarp: We are God’s children: (1) this 
ought to give us repose; (2) impel us to holi- 
ness ; (8) fill us with blessed hope.—Hanruzss ; 
Freedom in Christ: (1) freedom out of Christ; 
(2) actual slavery out of Christ; (3) the law and 
freedom in Christ. 

Vers. 19-29. How is the law related to the 
covenant of promise? (1) It is essentially dis- 
tinct therefrom, vers. 19, 20; (2) yet it is not in 
conflict with it, for it does not aim to justify 
(vers. 21, 22); (3) it is on the other hand ad- 
vantageous for it, vers. 28, 24; (4) it must how- 
ever recede before it (vers. 25 sq.)—Christ, (1) 
the law’s honor—this is the law’s honor, that it 
points to Christ; (2) the law’s end.—The law 
points to Christ, but also ends in Christ [1, bis- 
toxically, 2, ethically].— Justification before 
God (1) comes into effect not without the law, 
(2) yet not through the law. Or (1) only 
Oey faith in Christ, (2) yet not without the 
aw. 

[Vers. 27, 29.—Curysosrom (in Turner) :— 
Thus we say, with regard to friends, such a one 
has put on such a one, when we mean to de- 
scribe great love and increasing harmony and 
union. For he who has clothed himself appears 
to be that with which he is clothed. Let Christ, 
therefore, always appear in us.—AUGUSTINE :— 
We having put on Christ are all Abraham’s seed 
in Him, and we are Christ’s members; we are 
one man in Him.—R. 

[Vers. 26-28. True freedom in Christ, hence 
true equality and true unity! How often are 
they sought by the world and even by the Church 
in some other way !—R. ] 

Of vers. 21-29 each one is suited to immediate 
homiletical application. Special suggestions are 
not needed. 
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oe. In their condition of minority the sons of God were indeed held as servants—=were under the law; but with tha 
sending of the Son of God the time of majority, and therefore of the full position of sons and heirs, is come. 


(Cuap. iy. 1-7.) 
(The Epistle for the Sunday after Christmas.) 


1 NowI say, That the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing [in nothing] 
2 from a servant, though he be lord of all; But is under tutors and governors [guar- 
3 dians and stewards}' until the time appointed of the father. Even so we, when we 

were children, were [or were kept]? in bondage under the elements [orocyeta, rudi- 
4 ments]’ of the world: But when the fulness of the time was come [came], God sent 
5 forth his Son, made [born]* of a woman, made [born] under the law, To redeem 


[That he might redeem]’ them that were under the law, that we might receive the 


6 adoption of sons. 


7 Spirit of his Son into your [our]' hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 


And because ye are sons God hath [omit hath] sent forth the 


Wherefore [So 


then, dote] thou art no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir of 


God through Christ [heir through God]*. 


i 
-katiolxovépous: the first referring to controllers of his person, 7. ¢.“ guardians,” 
See Lightfoot.—R.1] 


1Ver.2,_[Enrtrpomous. . 
the latter, to managers of his property, 7. e. “stewards.” 


2 Ver. 3.—["Hwev SeS80vrAmpévor: the force of the perfect participle is more accurately expressed by “were kept 


in bondage.”—R.. | 


Ver. 3.—{“‘ Rudiments” is preferable to “ eloments,” as bringing out more distinctly the ethical meaning. See Exec. 


Notes.—R. 
4Ver. 


—_[Tevdémevov must be rendered alike in both cases. 


“ Born,” natum, is the interpretation now generally 


adopted. So Koppe, Schott, Meyer, and later English commentators.—R.] 
5 Ver. 5 to It seems more exact to indicate the repeated tva by the same form of translation” (Ellicott).—R.] 


6 Ver. 6.—| 


7 Ver. 6.— Elz. his duay against preponderating authority. Altered to conform to the foregoing-eoré. 


A. B.C. D. F., adopted by the best editors.-—R.] 


On the exact force of rex. 7. 4,8e0 Exec. Notes. “Sent forth” is the better rendering of the aorist.—R.} 


CHa, R. 


8 Ver. 7.—The reading kxAnpovowos 51a Geo is with good reason approved by Lachmann, 'lischendorf, [Meyer, 


Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot.] \. has it. 


“It is commended also by its comparative difficulty.” 
d1a Xpiorov of the Rec. has arisen from a wish to lighten the difficulty, and is founded on Rom. viii. 17. 


The «Anpovouos Bou 
So also the sim- 


ple dco. The reading cAnpovdmos aloue is without uny authority. [Wordsworth alone, among many recent English edi- 


tors, adopts the longer reading.—R.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This section depends on the proposition which 
Paul announced at the close of the preceding one, 
that Christians are no longer under the vdyo¢g 
madaywyde, because they are sons of God, and 
heirs. It distinguishes, with a reference to 
Israel, which was God’s son, and yet was under 
the law, a twofold condition of the sons of God, 
the condition of minority, when they were still 
kept in bondage, and the condition of majority, 
when that bondage ceased, and therewith the 
proper position of sons first began. 

Ver. 1. Now I say, that the heir, as long 
as he is a child —* The heir’=the son, as the 
one who—by law and descent—is heir, even 
though he does not until afterwards come into 
possession of the property. He is lord of all 
=has the right thereto; nay, if the father is 
dead, he is actual possessor, only he cannot en- 
joy it, cannot assert his character as master, so 
long as he is under guardians as v4@mcoc, achild, 
[an infant, a minor. Liaurroot: ‘The minor 
was legally in much the same position as the 
slave. He could perform no act, except through 
his legal representative. This responsible per- 
son, the guardian in the case of the minor, the 
master in case of the slave, who repregente him 





to the state—was termed in Attic law xipzoc. 
Prospectively, however, though not actually, the 
minor was kipio¢ wévtwv, which the slave was 
not.”—R.] The most natural reference is to 
a child placed under guardianship, whose father 
is dead, especially on account of the expression 
Kbtptocg wadvT7uv; and this is favored by the direct 
application to the son, of the term «Aypovdpoc, 
heir. Some interpreters, it is true, cite the ex- 
pression: ‘until the time appointed of the fath- 
er,” as inconsistent with this, on the ground that 
the age of majority was legally determined; but 
this objection has too pedantic a character. [AL- 
Forp: ‘The question, whether the father of the 
heir here is to be thought of as dead, or absent, 
or living and present, is in fact one of no impor- 
tance; nor does it belong properly to the con- 
sideration of this passage. The fact is, the an- 
titype breaks through the type, and disturhs it; 
as is the case wherever the idea of inheritance ia 
spiritualized. The supposition in our text is,, 
that a father has pre-ordained a time for his son 
and heir to come of age, and till that time, has: 
subjected him to guardians and stewards. In, 
the type, the.reason might be absence, or decease, 
or even high office or intense occupation of the: 
father; in the antitype, it is the Father’s sover- 
eign will; but the circumstances equally exist.” 
So Exuicorr and Liautroor.—R. ] 
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Ver, 2. Guardians and stewards.—Ezirpo- 
moc also usually signifies guardian. Here, as 
=he who counsels the ward, defends him, and 
directs him. It is distinguished from oikovduo¢ 
=agent, a steward of the estate. The twofold 
expression is meant to bring out more strongly 
the idea of dependence.—Until the time ap- 
pointed of the father.—IIpofecuia: ‘tempus 
prestitutum, appointed term, only bere in N. T., 
but frequently in the classics, Philo and Jose- 
phus.” Mxyer. [Objection is made to the 
view that the definite time was appointed by the 
father (Muyrr and others), since the term was 
fixed by statute in Roman law. Some suppose a 
reference to some exceptional legislation as re~ 
spected the Galatians. But this difficulty arises 
only on the supposition that the father is con- 
ceived of as dead, which is but a supposition. 
Besides it is unnecessary, as implied above, to 
press the illustration.—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Hven so we.—To be taken strictly= 
the Jewish Christians. They must be such as 
were “under the law” (ver. 5), [Myer objects 
strongly to this limitation and with reason, urg- 
ing 1) the sense of ‘‘rudiments of the world,” 
2) that in ver. 5, where the first clause evidently 
refers to the Jewish Christians alone, the second, 
taking up #ucic again, as evidently refers to Chris- 
tians generaliy, since ver. 6 addresses such, and 
3) that ob«ére (ver. 7) and tére (ver. 8), applied 
to the Galatians, refer back to the servile condi- 
tion. ALForpD, ELticorr and others admit only 
a secondary reference to the Gentile Christians. 
This is perhaps sufficiently satisfactory, but the 
whole context seems to refer it to Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike (Licurroor).—R.] When we were 
children, v#7c01.—The pre-christian state is 
regarded as a childhood in relation to the Chris- 
tian state of the same persons, only the Christian 
state then is regarded as ripe age (the compari- 
son is differently applied 1 Cor. xiii, 11; Eph. 
iv. 13). In childhood a state of bondage existed 
[the perfect indicating a continued state.—R.]; 
the external position was that of a servant, not 
that of the free son. For we were yet bd ra 
orolyeia Tov kéouov, under the rudiments 
of the world.—For the different explanations 
which this difficult expression has received, see 
Meyer or WigseLer. According to my view the 
expression applies in any case only to Judaism, 
especially to the «‘law” (an Apostle Paul could not 
possibly comprehend Heathenism and Judaism 
under one idea, regarding them, thus as virtually 
equivalent); and moreover orouyeia, especially in 
view of iv. 9, is to be taken in any case in a 
spiritual sense—beginnings of religion, elemen- 
tary wisdom; for only with that do the expres- 
sions dodevy Kai nmrwyd, ‘weak and beggarly,” 
agree. [Zrov yeza, originally the letters of the 
alphabet, as being set in rows. The question 
here is, has it a physical or an ethical reference. 
The fathers adopted the former view. The lat- 
ter: “elementary teaching,” is now generally 
received, and is supported by its simplicity, its 
accordance with the idea of “minor” running 
through the context, as well as by Col. ii. 8. See 
notes on that passage. Against the limitation 
to Judaism, see below.—R. 

Fowv xécpov is either general — Mankind; 
‘‘the collective human world is conceived as an 





individyal subject, needing the Divine training, 
to which God, in its boyish age, lasting till the 
sending of Christ, gave the elementary instruc- 
tion of the law” (WissELEer). It is true that the 
heathen world=this part of the xéoyoc, had not 
these rudiments, but for that very reason does 
not here, where the object is the exposition of the 
Divine pedagogy, come into consideration. Or 
could “the world” be taken in a more specific 
sense, more fully characterizing the ‘“rudi- 
ments” themselves=elements, which primarily 
belong only to the sphere of ‘the world,” of the 
visible, the external, and hence themselves having 
the like character, themselves external (comp. Lu- 
THER), opposed to the higher stage, as pneumat- 
ic or heavenly? Comp. rd dysov koouskdv, Heb. 
ix. 1 (Wiesrtzr). [The first view seems pre- 
ferable, but without the limitation to Judaism, 
which grows out of Schmoller’s view of ‘ we.” 
For there was a Divine pedagogy in heathenism 
also, under which most of these to whom Paul 
wrote ‘were kept in bondage.” Lexically such 
a limitation is highly improbable. Muryzrrefers 
“world” to non-Christian humanity, and ‘the 
rudiments of the world’ would then mean, not 
anti-Christian teachings, but the rudimentary 
training of ‘non-Christian, ante-Christian hu- 
manity, including both Judaism and the striv- 
ings of heathenism, which may indeed have 
generally taken the form of external cere- 
monies, but which were alike propedeutic, 
the one containing besides an element absolutely 
good, absorbed in the gospel, the other, an ele- 
ment absolutely bad, antagonistic to the gospel. 
The Christian view of Ancient History, now gen- 
erally received, strongly favors this interpreta- 
tion. See Canvin, Murer, and comp. Col. ii. 8; 
also a thoughtful note of Ligarroort, p. 170 sq., 
comparing the component parts of Judaism and 
heathenism.—R. 

Ver. 4,5. But when tue fulness of the 
time came, God sent forth his Son.—= 
When the measure of time was full: and this 
was full when the time appointed by God had 
elapsed. The time is conceived as a measure. 
[Licurroor: “It was ‘the fulness of time.’ 
first: in reference to the giver. The moment 
had arrived which God had ordained from the 
beginning and foretold by His prophets for Mes- 
siah’s coming. This is implied in the compari- 
son ‘the time appointed of the Father.’ Second- 
ly: In reference to the recipient. The gospel 
was withheld until the world had arrived at ma- 
ture age; law had worked out its educational 
purpose and now was superseded. This educa- 
tional work had been twofold: 1. Megative: It 
was the purpose of all law, but especially of the 
Mosaic law, to deepen the conviction of sin and 
thus to show the inability of all existing systems 
to bring men near to God This idea which is 
so prominent in the Epistle to the Romans ap- 
pears in the context here, vers, 19, 21. 2. Posi- 
tive: The comparison of the child implies more 
than a negative effect. A moral and spiritual 
expansion, which rendered the world more ca- 
pable of apprehending the gospel than it would 
have been at an earlier age, must be assumed, 
corresponding to the growth of the individual; 
since otherwise the metaphor would be robbed 
of more than half its meaning.—The primary re- 
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ference in all this is plainly to the Mosaic law; 
but the whole context shows that the Gentile 
converts of Galatia are also included, and that 
they too are regarded as having undergone an 
elementary discipline, up to a certain point ana- 
logous to that of the Jew.”—R. ] 

Born cf a woman.—Conveying no allusion 
to His miraculous conception, but simply an em- 
phatic designation of the Incarnation, defining 
precisely ‘sent forth.” The reality of the In- 
carnation is emphasized, in order, in the first 
place, to bring fully into view the humiliation 
which God imposed on His Son, and to make this 
contrast felt: He humbled Himself—we were ex- 
alted. But this humillation did not consist in 
the Incarnation alone, it was only the beginning; 
its full expression is found in born under the 
law, and the contrast becomes thereby still 
stronger: He was brought under bondage—we, 
into freedom. Yet of course the object is not 
merely to make the contrast sensible, but «born of 
a woman’ and ‘under the law” is mentioned, be- 
cause it was the means of attaining the end 
which was to be attained, namely, that he 
might redeem, etc.—i. «., primarily and prin- 
cipally the being ‘born under the law” was 
this means, but this again was only possible 
through His really becoming man.—Tevéuevov 
inxd vézov, probably simply—born under the 
law, not: brought under the law. The primary 
meaning of this is, in general, that by virtue of 
His Jewish birth, He, like every Israelite, was 
subordinated to the requirements of the law, and 
we are therefore to supplement ‘‘redeem them 
that were under the law” with é« rod véuov, “from 
the law—that He might make those subjected to 
the law free from the law—that He might free 
them from the state of subjection under it, from 
their obligation to it, from the ‘‘ bondage” just 
mentioned. The sense of ‘‘redeem” is given by 
the simple addition: iva rv viobec. KT. A.,— 
might translate us from the position of servants 
into the free position of sons. Primarily, only 
this is implied in the words, and the expression 
therefore is not immediately convertible with the 
narrower, more defined one in iii. 18; although, 
indeed, if we look for the causal nexus between 
Christ’s being born under the law and His re- 
deeming those under the law, we shall be led 
back to the thought expressed iii. 18, as the con- 
necting one, namely, that the one who stood 
“under the law” became by this law ‘a curse” 
=bore also the curse of this law, and thus freed 
the men who stood under the curse of this law 
from this curse of the law, and therewith from 
the law altogether, from dependence on it, since 
in the place of that dependence there now natur- 
ally came a believing self-surrendering to the 
Liberator, This filling out the thought by a re- 
ference to the death of Christ, gives moreover to 
“born of woman’? also, its full significance; for 
only through this was death itself possible, as only 
through the being ‘‘ born under the law” was it 
possible as a death under the curse of the law. 

That we might receive the adoption of 
sons.—Properly the position of sons [vio Oe cia] 
as opposed to the position of servants. Even 
‘‘under the law” they were in themselves wot, but 
as yet differing in nothing from servants; 
through Christ they first attained also to the po- 
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sition of sons, differed from servants. Ylolecia 
herve means. then more exactly: the right of the 
free, majorson, This may very well be designa- 
ted simply as vio@esia, since sonship de fucto 
really begins with it, the son thereby first be- 
comes properly a son.—That a sonship relatively 
to God is here treated of, is made apparent by 
the connection. [Schmoller evidently refers 
“we,” in this clause, to Jewish Christians alone; 
but the objections of Mzyrr and others to sucha 
limitation (see on ver. 8), apply with great force 
here. That it breaks the force of the Apostle’s 
argument, and destroys the connection of the 
whole passage, to restrict it thus, is evident from 
the explanation into which Schmoller is forced 
in his remarks on the succeeding verse, It may 
be allowed that, in the previous clause, ‘those 
under the law” refers to Jewish Christians alone, 
but a wider reference of ‘‘we” to all Christians 
must be insisted upon.—R. ] 

Ver. 6. And because ye are sons.—Re- 
markable is the abrupt transition into the ad- 
dress to the Galatians, whereas what preceded 
applied to the Jewish Christians; for these were 
“those under the law,” while the Galatians were, 
at all events, predominantly Gentile Christians. 
But through the sending of the Son the Gentiles 
also were to. obtain the sonship with God, and 
they did actually obtain it through faith in Him. 
He can therefore naturally say to Gentile Chris- 
tians also: Ye are sons,—and can appeal to the 
witness of the Spirit concerning this, which they 
have in themselves, And the discussion had 
properly direct reference to the Gentile Chris- 
tians, the Galatians, to their freedom from the 
law; the remarks ver. 1 sq., were only as it were 
episodically woven in [?!], in order to explain the 
peculiar position of Israel under the law.—[Ac- 
cepting the wider reference of ‘‘we” (ver. 6), 
we find here no ‘‘abrupt transition,” but a change 
to the second person, in order to apply to the 
Galatians, what had been affirmed of all Chris- 
tians. Of course this obviates the necessity of 
such an explanation of the connection, as Schmol- 
ler makes.—R.]—With this sentence Paul wishes 
to confirm to the Galatians, in a way indisputa- 
ble to themselves, that they actually have the 
position of sons and no longer that of servants; 
they also (he says) have this, as well as the 
Jewish Christians, as certainly as the Spirit also 
utters His voice in them. The primary purpose 
of the sending of the Son, stopped with this 
viofecia. That the purpose has been accomplished, 
is shown first in this, the Spirit’s witness of adop- 
tion. Ver. 7 therefore contains the simple con- 
clusion from ver. 6: Accordingly thon art, etc. 
[It is a question whether érc should be rendered 
“because,” guoniam, or ‘‘that,” i. e., to show that 
ye are sons (Euzicorr). Most commentators in- 
cline to the former view. ALFoRD in his notes 
opposes Mryver, who adopted the latter view, 
which in his fourth edition, however, he char- 
acterizes as ‘‘harsh and unusual.” Still the 
proof of sonship remains. He would not have sent 
the Spirit, if they had not been “sons.”—R. ] 

God sent.—At the regeneration of each of 
the readers, or what may here be taken as iden- 
tical, at their baptism. Yet naturally a contin- 
uous sending from that time forward, is not ex- 
cluded but included. [The aorist is used as in 
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ver, 4, referring to a definite act. Muyer notes 
the similarity of form, as ‘‘a solemn expression 
of the objective (ver. 4) and subjective (ver. 5) 
certainty of salvation,” and also as indicating 
doctrinally ‘the same personal relation of the 
Spirit, which God has sent from Himself as He 
did Christ.”—R.]—Spirit of His Son,—A 
peculiar expression; not immediately convertible 
with the conception: spirit of sonship, but =the 
Spirit, which the Son of God has; plainly, more- 
over, which He has peculiarly as Soo i hence, the 
Spirit, in which, with Him the consciousness of 
sonship relatively to God rests and expresses it- 
self, and so=— the Son of God’s Spirit of sonship. 
God gives the very same Spirit into the hearts of 
those whom He has accepted as His sons for the 
sake of His Son Christ; and therewith they also 
attain to the consciousuess of sons relatively to 
God, so that they cry: Abba, etc.—Crying.— 
This strong word, xpdfecv, doubtless expresses, 
first and chicfly, the assurance and the strength 
of the persuasion, the full undoubting faith of 
having in God our Father; also, however, as re- 
sulting from this, the fervor with which the soul 
turns to this Father, yet without direct reference 
to a condition of trouble, in which a call is made 
for help.—Abba, Father!—‘It is simplest to 
suppose that the juxtaposition of the two equiva- 
lent expressions is meant to emphasize more 
strongly the idea of Father.” WiESELER. Meryer 
with less probability thinks, that 'A66@ had be- 
come so settled and sacred a term, as an address 
to God in Christian prayer, that it had acquired 
the nature of a proper name, admitting thus the 
addition of the appellative 6 rar#p. The ancients 
found in it an intimation: quod idem Spiritus fidei 
sit Judzorum et gentium. [It seems best to regard 
this repetition as taken from a liturgical formula, 
which may have originated among the Hellen- 
istic Jews, who retained the consecrated word 
“Abba,” or among the Jews of Palestine, after 
they became acquainted with the Greek language. 
The latter theory best explains the expression as 
used Mark xiv. 36 (Liantroor). There may be 
a reason for retaining “Abba” in its affectionate 
character, ‘‘My Father” (Aurorp). \ And the re- 
petition may contain the hint, which the Fathers, 
Luruer, Cauvin and Bencen find, of the union 
of Jew and Gentile in Christ. Certainly an ad- 
vance from the “Abba” of childhood to the 
“Father” of maturity, on the part of the be- 
liever, is not implied, nor is there a reference 
“to the fact that a freedman might by addressing 
any one with the title Abba, prepare the way for 
adoption by him,” since they are enabled thus to 
ery, ‘‘ because ye are sons.” —R. ] 

Ver. 7. So then thou art.—A progress in 
individualizing for a practical purpose; namely, 
to bring home fully to each one separately, what 
he possesses through Christ—No more a ser- 
vant.—This refers back to the being “in bond- 
age under the rudiments of the world,” and applies 
to the Jewish Christians in its full sense, and 
then to the Gentile Christians also, in this re- 
spect, that in consequence of the sending of the 
Son, the necessity of giving themselves up to be 
held in bondage ‘‘under the rudiments of the 
world” was done away for them also; that in 
Christ these have lost their force. [In the wider 
view of ‘we’ (ver. 8) this explanation is un- 





necessary.—R.] In what special, still more 
wretched sense, they too were actually slaves, 
and go the state of servitude was abolished for 
them, appears immediately after in ver. 8.—But 
a son.—The contrast between ‘‘servant” and 
son,” as applied to the Jewish Christians, is 
limited to their being now in actual enjoyment of 
the son’s privileges; as applied to Gentile Chris- 
tians it is without restriction.—And if a son, 
then an heir through God.—“ Through God” 
makes prominent that the one character, as well 
as the other, proceeds from grace, as opposed to 
all desert of works. Because a son (se. of God), 
therefore according to the well-known hereditary 
right, alsoanheir, sc. of God. The controversy, 
whether Jewish or Roman right of inheritance 
is meant, may be called pedantic. Heir of God— 
to whom God’s possession appertains, eternal life. 
(The briefer reading, d:é 6c0v, now generally 
adopted, is thus remarked upon by WInpDIscH- 
MANN: ‘It combines, on behalf of our race, the 
whole before-mentioned agency of the Blessed 
Trinity: the Father has sent the Son and the 
Spirit, the Son has freed us from the law, the 
Spirit has completed our sonship; and thus the 
redeemed are heirs through the Triune God Him- 
self, not through the law, nor through fleshly 
descent.”—R.]—This gives another basis for 
‘theirs,” iii, 29, and the train of argument thus 
reaches its conclusion. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The rudiments of the world. Respecting the 
characterizing of the law as ‘“‘rudiments of the 
world,” comp. the remark of LutHer: Learn 
from this, when it concerns the business of jus- 
tification before God, to speak of the law most 
contemptuously, following the Apostle. But when 
we are not treating of how aman may become 
acceptable and righteous before God, we are to 
reckon the law most highly and honorably, and 
with St. Paul, to call it holy, righteous, good, 
spiritual, and divine, as indeed it truly is.— 
St. Paul is alone among all the Apostles, in 
speaking so scornfully as it may appear, of the 
law. The other Apostles make it not their wont, 
so to speak. Therefore ought every one, who 
will study in the Christian theology, to take 
careful note of this diverse manner in St. Paul’s 
writings. He has been called by our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself His chosen vessel, and therefore 
also He gave him an elect mouth, and a diverse 
way of speaking above the other Apostles, so 
that he, as chosen vessel [Riistzeug, lit. weapon ], 
might most firmly and most faithfuly found the 
citadel of the faith, even the article which teach- 
es how a man must become righteous before God, 
and might teach the same most perspicuously, 
and most clearly, 

2. Law and Old Testament. « Law is not syn- 
onymous with Old Testament, gospel with New 
Testament; as if we could say: The law has 
been abrogated by the gospel, Christ is the end 
of the law, therefore for us Christians the Old 
Testament has no more validity. It is not so, 
but the Old Testament as well as the New, con- 
tains gospel promise of grace, and the New as 
well as the Old contains law Only that in the 
Old Testament the law, the schoolmaster unto 
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Christ, prevails, the gospel, on the other hand, 
appears in the form of promise of the future 
salvation, and so is more veiled; but in the New 
Testament the gospel of the accomplished salva- 
tion strikes the key-note, and the law, as a 
threatening might, only opposes itself to the de- 
spisers of salvation, and is written in the hearts 
of believers. And since the gospel extends 
through the whole Holy Scripture of the Old and 
New Testament, every Christian must necessarily 
count the Old Testament also honorable and holy. 
It is true here also: What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” ANacKER, 

3. The fulness of the time. For a full historical 
demonstration of Christ’s having come in the 
fulness of time, see ¢. g., ANACKER. [Scuarr: 
History of the Apostolic Church, and History of the 
Christian Church, vol. I. ‘It was a great idea 
of Dionysius ‘the little,’ to date our era from 
the birth of the Saviour. Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, the prophet, priest, and king of mankind, 
is, in part, the centre and turning point not only 
of chronology, but of all history, and the key to 
all its mysteries. All history before His birth 
must be viewed as a preparation for His coming, 
and all history after His birth as a gradual dif- 
fusion of His spirit and establishment of His 
kingdom. He is ‘the desire of all nations,’ He 
appeared in the ‘ fulness of time,’ when the pro- 
cess of preparation was finished, and the world’s 
need of redemption fully disclosed.” 

“As Christianity is the reconciliation and union 
of God and man in and through Jesus Christ, 
the God-Man and Saviour, it must have been 
preceded by a two-fold process of preparation, 
an approach of God to man, and an approach of 
man to God.—In Judaism the true religion is 
prepared for man; in heathenism man is pre- 
pared for the true religion. There the divine 
substance is begotten; here the human form is 
moulded to receive it. Heathenism is the starry 
night, full of darkness and fear, but of mysteri- 
ous presage also, and of anxious waiting for the 
dawn of day; Judaism, the dawn, full of the 
fresh hope and promise of the rising sun; both 
lose themselves in the sunlight of Christianity, 
and attest its claim to bz the only true and the 
perfect religion for mankind.” 

“The way for Christianity was prepared on 
every side, positively and negatively, directly 
and indirectly, in theory and in practice, by 
truth and by error, by false belief and by unbe- 
lief—those hostile brothers, which yet cannot 
live apart—by Jewish religion, by Grecian cul- 
ture, and by Roman conquest; by the vainly at- 
tempted amalgamation of Jewish and heathen 
thought, by the exposed impotence of natural civ- 
ilization, philosophy, art and political power, by 
the decay of the old religions by the universal dis- 
traction and hopeless misery of the age, and by 
the yearnings of all earnest and noble souls for 
the unknown God. ‘In the fulness of time,’ when 
the fairest flowers of science and art had with- 
ered, and the world was on the verge of despair, 
the Virgin’s Son was born to heal the infirmities 
of mankind. Christ entered a dying world as the 
author of a new and imperishable life.”—R. ] 

4. God sent His Son, born of a woman. In 
these few words we have the sum of the second 
article [7. e., of the Augsburg Confession]: “Jesus 





Christ, true God, born of the Father in eternity, 
and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
Anacksr.—If the preéxistence of the Son does 
not follow of necessity from the expression: God 
sent Him, it follows so much the more necessarily 
from the added clause: ‘‘ Born of a woman,” 7. ¢., 
from the fact that this is predicated of the Son 
as something peculiar. Paul cannot have been 
thinking of a man, to whom the character of 
God’s Son belonged only in some theocratic 
sense, who had been elevated to it by God: for 
why then the particularizing clause: born of a 
woman? It would be absolutely meaningless. 
It has a meaning only in the case of One, who 
in Himself was not one born of woman, who 
only became so, with whom this was something 
entirely peculiar. The peculiarity and note- 
worthiness of the fact, also, that the Son of God 
was born under the law, depended, in reality, 
upon this, that in His original state He had not 
human nature.—The supernatural conception, it 
is true, is by no means implied in the expres- 
sion: born of a woman, in itself, as if by this the 
concurrence of the man were to be excluded. 
But if we take this expression together with 
“God sent His Son,” we are almost necessarily 
constrained to assume another than the ordinary 
origin through the generative activity of the 
man, an immediate activity, instead, of the God 
who purposed to send the Sou.—The Divine 
Sonship of Christ is one belonging to Him in 
Himself, essential to His nature, so essential, 
that even by being born of a woman, and under 
the law, it was not nullified. It is on this ac- 
count entirely different from our Divine sonship : 
this is an acquired, a mediated one; mediated 
through God’s Son Christ.—On the other hand 
in this passage the true humanity of Christ is 
most distinctly declared. He did not bring His 
body from Heaven, and did not pass with it 
through Mary quasi per eanalem, nor did He 
merely assume a body like an angel. Either 
is excluded by the expression: born of a wo- 
man. And the tenor of the passage shows 
plainly that.it is meant, not to declare His pre- 
existent being (this we can infer only by reason- 
ing back), but precisely His true humanity, that 
God sent Him in such wise that He caused Him 
to be born and be manifested as man; it was pre- 
cisely this which made it an actual sending, ful- 
filling the promise. But on the other hand this 
Man—God’s Son; for if not, the purpose would 
in this way have failed in accomplishment, since 
it was no other than His Son that God would send. 

5. Born under the Law. By this is made prom- 
inent not the legal obedience which Christ ren- 
dered, or anything performed by Him, but 
something to which He subjected Himself, the 
dependence on the law, in which He was placed 
—according to the whole connection: a dovdovo- 
Oa: (comp. Tobe id véuov), primarily dependence 
in general, and then as the culmination of it, 
the curse of the law, to which He subjected 
Himself, This passage therefore is no proof of 
the ‘‘active obedience of Christ,” as it is termed. 
Christ, it is true, was in such a sense under the 
the law that He observed it; He did not resist 
it; He was content with this dependence, and 
fulfilled the requirements of the law. But it is 
inappropriate to designate the obedience, which 
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Christ indeed rendered in fullest measure to- 
wards His Father, as fulfilment of the law, and 
to designate the (active) fulfilment of the law as 
that which was great and meritorious in Christ. 
Christ’s obedience was an essentially free obedi- 
ence of a child towards the Father, and thus far 
surpassing a bare law-obedience.—On the other 
hand, the statement of doctrinal theology, which 
in many quarters causes scandal, that Christ 
was in Himself not subject to the law, is zn itself 
not incorrect. Only we must then take law in 
the entirely definite Biblical sense. The yevéo- 
Gai id véuov which was added because of trans- 
gressions, was of course something in itself 
wholly inadequate to His sinless being, whol- 
ly obedient as it was to God; He stood, as 
concerned Himself, in the Son’s relation to God, 
not in the servant’s relation, was no minor, 
needed no zaaywyéc. This yev. b7d vduov, there- 
fore, was something in itself foreign to Him, 
imposed upon Him, and undertaken by Him, for 
the definite purpose of the redemption of those 
under the law. But He was the first one ‘‘un- 
der the law” who yet was sinless, obedient to 
God, and this availed to the good of the men 
who were under the law 

6. Adoption and the consciousness of it. From 
the attainment of the filial relation to God [ Got- 
tes-Kindschaft] Paul distinguishes again the cer- 
tainty of the same, so to speak, the conscious 
exercise of the privilege of children. Agreeably 
to this he distinguishes a twofold sending: the 
sending of the Son into the world and the send- 
ing of the Spirit of the Son into human hearts. 
On the first is grounded the attainment of the 
adoption of God’y children, inasmuch as the 
sending of the Son led to the ransoming of those 
under the law. This is the objective side. Yet 
this hardly denotes merely the redemptive act 
of Christ, but includes doubtless, even at this 
point, faith in this act, as without this faith 
there is not an actual adoption, a being a son 
(comp. 6: dé éore vioi), But to this is yet added 
the sending of the Spirit of the Son into the 
hearts of the redeemed, or more specifically: 
His crying Abba in the heart. Primarily this 
serves for the sealing and making sure of the 
now established filial right (comp. Rom. viii. 
16). Yet it is not bare assurance that is wanted, 
but the exercise, the use of the right; and this 
first becomes possible by receiving the Spirit of 
Sonship, exclaiming Abba. ‘Should we wish 
to do it of our own desire and folly (namely, use 
such an heartily filial address to God), the word 
would die upon our lips; for we cannot make 
God our Father, only He Himself can do it.” It 
is this Spirit of adoption Himself, says Paul 
here, that cries Abba in us, of course, by unit- 
ing Himself with the spirit of the suppliant, and 
forming in it the language of filial address to 
God. Therefore Rom. viii. 15: We cry Abba by 
this Spirit. 

Paul distinguishes, as has been said, two 
stages, but yet plainly not in such a sense as if 
the first were something complete within itself, 
and the second added to it, as something dis- 
tinct, but whoever is “son” receives eo ipso this 
Spirit, and if he did not receive it, the Apostle 
would not predicate the being a son of him, 
The receiving of this Spirit is for him, and is 





meant to be for the readers (on which account 
he alludes to it), the criterion of having become 
a “son of God.” He cannot conceive the being 
a son without this Spirit in the heart exclaiming 
Abba. Therefore he affirms it at once and in 
reference to all: ‘‘Because ye are sons, God 
sent forth,” ete. The same faith which trans- 
lates us into the position of children, opens also 
the access to this Spirit. Yet of course this re- 
ceiving of the Spirit of sons or children, is 
again somewhat successive, and Paul does not 
mean to say that this crying Abba takes place 
always with uniform strength and joyfulness ; 
he will not deny that there come times of spir- 
itual conflict; he only expresses what is nor- 
mal. 

7. Son, not servant. The idea of Divine sonship 
is a twofold idea, for the vidg Oecd is first (vide) 
Oeov and then vidg (Acov). In Rom. viii. 14 sq., 
the previous context shows the former to be the 
main idea, for ‘‘being a son of God” is opposed 
to living ‘‘after the fiesh,” and is defined by 
“led by the Spirit of God.” In this passage the 
essential idea is the second one: the Son of God 
is son and no longer servant (with which we may 
also supply ‘of God’’), or the filial relation of 
the Christian to God, as it is brought into effect 
by Christ, involves the idea of religious maturity. 
The Christian has through his faith come relig- 
iously to majority; he no longer stands to God in 
the relation of the minor son, still kept in bond- 
age. This latter relation of man to God is also 
one in itself possible and relatively admissible. 
God Himself.placed man in it by the law (ver. 3); 
Israel itself stood by God’s appointment in the 
relation to God of religious minority, was as yet 
‘‘kept in bondage under the rudiments of the 
world.” This was at that time what was fitting 
and wholesome for the people of God. (And in 
a certain sense the man who as yet knows nothing 
of Christ, is, even now, in this relation to God, 
is the unfreed minor, kept in by legal restraints, 
at least by the inward law of the conscience. It 
is true this law is a far more imperfect one than 
the positive law of God. Therefore the natural 
man without Christ is far more u dovdoc than 
Israel was—a dovAoc rather to the odpé or the 
gvoee ui dvrec Ocoi than to God; and there is needed 
at first a special activity directed to the awaken- 
ing of the conscience. See below.) It is other- 
wise with the Christian; he has gained through 
faith in Christ, or rather through the Spirit of 
Christ, the position towards God of the free 
major son: this position, because established 
through Christ, has its direct analogy in the re- 
lation of Christ to His Father. It is true there 
is in this no independent dignity [Selbstherrlich- 
keit]; but it is not so much that this is forbid- 
den him, as that he himself is the farthest possi- 
ble from wishing it, recognizing in it, as he does, 
an illusive image, knowing that thereby he would 
in truth lose his freedom, that true freedom con: 
sists in this very obedience of love towards Gol, 
in speaking .nothing else than what He teaches, 
in doing nothing else than what He points out 
Thus, although not living to himself, he is y | 
truly free, even towards God, as one of fi. 
age; 1s, sui guris, independent. For his conduct 
is not prescribed to him in legal injunctions, re 
gulating even the outward life, and seeking in 
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this way to conform the inner life to God’s will; 
he recognizes the ‘living to God” as his very 
element, the condition of his happiness. His 
obedience is not merely an obedience of law to- 
wards a ruler, but a life in trustful love to Him 
who is recognized as Father and sealed through 
the Spirit. 

But especially does the maturity of the Chris- 
tian consist in this, that he is heir, in possession 
of the paternal estate. For thus the minor is dis- 
tinguished from the major son; for the former 
the inheritance is as yet administered by others, 
and he himself is not yet in enjoyment of it, but 
only, it may be, from time to time, receives out 
of it what is necessary for him, and on the other 
hand, may, on occasion, be kept in straits, or 
even subjected to punishment. So with man un- 
der the law; as hé first. sees in God One who com- 
mands and strictly regulates life, so also he sees 
in Him one who bestows good only according to 
desert, and who just as certainly, where punish- 
ment is deserved (as is more often the case), in- 
flicts punishment, and instead of a blessing com- 
municates a curse. It is otherwise with the son 
of full age and with the Christian. He is heir, 
is in possession and enjoyment of the paternal 
estate. This actual enjoyment of the inheritance 
he possesses in the first instance in justification 
and the state of grace connected therewith. As 
the major son freely disposes of the paternal es- 
tate, so also the Christian, in faith freely applies 
himself, as it were, when he will and as oft as he 
will, to his Father’s treasure, and takes from it 
whatever he desires. Only this possession anden- 
joyment of his is, as it were, still embarrassed by 
the ‘sufferings of this present time,’ and the 
glory of the inheritance is still ‘‘to be revealed”’ 
(Rom. viii. 17, 18), as indeed the major son also, 
who has come into possession of the paternal es- 
tate, has still to struggle with many inconve- 
niences, and so cannot as yet give himself up to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of his estate, and yet 
is none the less the free son, of full age, and by 
no means any longer in his minority. From this 
the simple inference is: (1) That as the Christian 
may not deprive himself of his position as Chris- 
tian, if he would not incur the reproach in ver. 
9, so also he may not be robbed of this rank or 
denied it, he may not be again placed under 
guardianship, and thus reduced from one of full 
age to a minor again, that therefore in particular 
the law may not be again imposed upon him, and 
his relation to God represented as conditioned 
by that; (2) that a Christian church, which does 
not regard her members as mature children of 
God, and train them to be such, but which in- 
stead retains them under the guardianship of the 
Divine law, or, more than that, of self-devised 
human ordinances, and accords to them only such 
ashare in the benefits of Divine grace as suits 
her own discretion, if indeed, she does not wholly 
conceal them and set an inheritance invented by 
herself in their place—that such a Christian 
church misapprehends her most essential charac- 
ter (for Christ was no new lawgiver), and that 
therefore the Romish church, which does this, 
incurs this reproach, and that the evangelical 
church would incur the like reproach, so far as 
she imitated her in this, in a supposed pedago- 
gic interest, or for the sake of discipline and or- 





der.* She has simply to be God’s almoner by 
offering the means of grace which excite and 
strengthen faith, as the condition of adoption ag 
God’s children, and what she ordains can law- 
fully have no other end than directly or indi- 
rectly to further such beneficence. True, indi. 
vidually as. well as historically, the state of ma- 
turity, in the child of God, is preceded by that 
of immaturity; for just so certainly as a Chris- 
tian is in the former state, just so certainly is he 
there no otherwise than through actual heart- 
faith. But the true way, that agreeable to the 
Divine order in such a case, is (according to re- 
marks on the foregoing section) to hold up the 
law for this end and this only, that the man’s 
conscience and with it the knowledge of sin may 
be awakened, that the law may prove itself in 
him also ‘‘a schoolmaster unto Christ.” Now 
this comes to pass only through the preaching 
of the word of God in its completeness, inasmuch 
as thereby the law also is set forth, but now, of 
course, only with the intention of leading to the 
Gospel and therewith to the condition of spiritual 
maturity. 

8. Old Testament believers not of full age.—As 
respects Christians the believers of the old cove- 
nant were accordingly not yet in the full sense 
“sons of God,” ae, ‘major sons.” ‘But how 
were then the holy prophets, the great heroes, 
the upright men of God, who lived from Moses 
until Christ, minor children, that must be kept 
under the figurative rudiments of divine instruc- 
tion as under tutors and governors? Doubtless 
in a certain sense they were. It is true that in 
much they have surpassed us; but what was 
spiritual, heavenly, cternally permanent in the 
kingdom of God, what Paul ever calls ‘a mystery,’ 
was not revealed to them so plainly as to us” 
(Roos). In order to judge correctly, we must 
however, with the Apostle himself, distinguish 
the period before the law from that under the 
law. For example, the patriarchs, although in 
another respect also children, stood in immedi- 
ate intercourse with God, were not in the posi- 
tion of servants. On the other hand there cer- 
tainly was also in the believers under the law, in 
proportion as the promise of the new covenant 
was living in them, e. g., in the prophets, an an- 
ticipation, in a certain sense, of the position of 
major sons of God, although rather in some single 
moments of elevation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 2. StarkE:—Human ordinances, which 
are directed to the well-being of the common- 
wealth, are in themselves in no wise contrary to 
the Divine law.—When the Prince of Wales in 
his childhood once refused obedience to his gov- 
erness, appealing to his dignity as heir to the 
throne, Prince Albert brought the Bible, read 
lim this passage, and chastised him. 

Ver. 3. Hevpyer:—The human race has had 
authorized and unauthorized guardians. Moses 
was authorized, for God had appointed him, on 





# (There is doubtless a polemical reference in these state- 
ments of Schmoller, of no special interest to the American 
reader. Itneed only be suggested that Lutheran antinomism 
sometimes seems (but only seems, it may be conceded) to 
vergo on antinomianism.—R.] 
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the other hand the Pope and Mohammed without 
authority have endeavored to bring back the 
race, now free and of full age, to minority again. 
The authority of revelation does not retain us in 
minority; for the faith which it requires is no 
blind.second-hand piety, but first makes us truly 
free from all that darkens and binds.—Spznzr: 
—God has His wise distribution of the measure 
of grace at various times, with which we must 
be content and learn to accommodate ourselves 
thereto. He has also His holy order, according 
to which He leads His children in conversion 
from the law into grace.—BERLENBER. BrBLE:— 
This guardianship was designed only for minors; 
hence it is all wrong when Christians allow them- 
selves to be brought into bondage again under 
ordinances, which are urged upon souls as good 
and necessary to salvation, and made a burden, 
beyond and without God’s Word and revealed 
will, which therefore proceed not from nor are 
approved of Christ and His Spirit. O how many, 
that otherwise have a good degree of knowledge 
and personal piety, are in a pitiable bondage 
under such things! Either they are things which 
are counted as belonging to outward worship, or 
which should otherwise serve to make people 
pious. Now itis not indeed to be denied that 
some incitements in themselves innocent may 
help beginners somewhat. But so soon however 
as a rule and necessity, or it may be even a holi- 
ness, i3 make out of it, it isa yoke. But the 
main cause why such ordinances of men area 
slavery of souls is, because men commonly therein 
seek and exalt themselves. Our crafty nature 
seeks with its tricks to maintain itself in its false 
life, and conceals itself behind outward obser- 
vances and human usages. Meanwhile it seeretly 
carrics on its sins, as before, and will not drown 
and die in the death of Christ.—It is enough to 
suffer that other hard yoke, which presses the 
man at his first conversion. The law of God it- 
self knows how to press him hard enough then, 
with its righteous judgments and requirements. 
Matters go laboriously and wretchedly enough 
with a young believer, 

Vers. 4, 5. For this fulness of the time the 
fathers and all believers in the Old Testament 
waited with great pangs and earnestness. Not 
less longingly then, even now, must he wait and 
look for this Deliverer, who feels his imprison- 
ment.. For the fulness of the time, which began 
with Jesus’ birth, continues ever from then on 
through all times, our own times among them,— 
As this took place as fo the outward work, so 
does it now come to pass as to the inward, since 
the revelation of the Son breaks forth at the time 
which the Lord has decreed, and His government 
takes the upper hand in order to bring matters 
to that stage, to which under the drawing of the 
Father they could not attain. If thou therefore 
spyest in thyself a mighty drawing towards faith 
and hungering after Jesus, take heed that thou 
neglect it not. For this is even the fulness of 
thy time, when thy Saviour is about to be sent 
into thy heart by the Father. In the same hour 
learn thou to watch and pray, and to forget all 
else, that thou mayst win thy freedom. 

Luratr:—Hear thou, O law, thou hast no 
right nor might over me; therefore I concern 
myself nothing, that thou accusest and condemn- 





est me long and much; forI believe on Jesua 
Christ, God’s Son, whom God the Father hath 
sent into this world, that He might redeem ug 
poor, wretched sinners, who were in bondage 
under the law’s constraint and tyranny.—Christ 
hath redeemed us, in that He was made under 
the law. When Ile came, He found all of us to- 
gether guarded and shut up under thelaw. What 
did He then? Because He is God’s Son and Lord 
over the law, the law hath no right nor power 
over Him, nor can it accuse Him. Now, although 
He was not under the law, yea, was its Lord, 
He nevertheless willingly subjected Himself to 
the law. Christ incurred no debt to the law, yet 
did the law nevertheless behave itself towards 
this innocent, holy One, &c., even so as towards 
us, yea, it raged much more and more cruelly 
against Him than it is wont to do against us men. 
For it accused Him as if He were the very worst 
blasphemer and mover of sedition, and pro- 
nounced that He was guilty of all the sins of the 
whole world, and finally it condemned Him by 
its sentence to death, and moreover to the most 
shameful of all deaths on the -cross.—Because 
now the law has dealt so cruelly against its God, 
Christ now appears against the law, and speaks 
on this wise: Good mistress Law, you are indeed 
a mighty invincible empress and tyrant over the 
whole race of man, and have moreover a right 
thereto; but:-what have I done to you, that you 
have so cruelly and contumeliously accused and 
condemned me the Innocent? Then must the 
law, because it can by no means answer for this, 
nor excuse itself, suffer for it in turn, and allow 
itself also to be condemned and strangled, so that 
it may therefore retain no right, nor power, not 
alone against Christ, whom it hath so injuriously 
assailed, but also against all who believe on Him. 
—So has Christ now through this His victory 
chased the law away out of our conscience in 
such manner that it can no more put us to shame 
before God. This one thing it does yet, it still 
continues to reveal sin to accuse and terrify us; 
but the conscience lays hold against it of these 
words of the apostle: Christ hath redeemed us 
from the law, maintains itself thereon by faith 
and comfortsitself therewith. Yea, so proud and 
courageous moreover does it become in the Holy 
Ghost, that it.dares bid defiance to the law, aud 
say: I care little for all thy threatening. For 
the victory, which Christ hath won of thee, He 
hath bestowed upon us; therefore we are now 
become free of the law unto eternity, if so be we 
vbide in Christ. Therefore let there be praise and 
thanks to our dear God, who hath given us such 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

[Vers. 4, 5. Rozerr Haru:—(1) The mission 
of Jesus Christ, and the manner in which He 
manifested Himself. The Son of God, ‘made of 
® woman, made under the law.” (2) The design 
of His mission; <‘to redeem them that were up- 
der the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.” (3) The fitness of that season which God 
in His infinite wisdom appointed for this pur- 
pose.—It was a most favorable time to prevent 
imposture in matter of fact; an age the furthest 
removed from credulity, an age of skepticism. 
The Infinite wisdom saw fit to select this time te 
silence forever the vain babblings of philosophy, 
to ‘‘destroy the wisdom of the wise.” —Because 
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the fulness of the time was come, the event here 
referred to was the most important that had 
ever distinguished the annals of the world. The 
epoch will arrive when this world will be thought 
of as nothing, but as it has furnished a stage for 
the ‘manifestation of the Son of God.”—R. ] 

Ver. 6. Lutaer:—When we stand in the midst 
and deepest in the terrors of the law, when sin 
as it were thunders over us, death makes us 
tremble and quake, the devil roars most cruelly, 
then begins the Holy Ghost to cry: Abba, dear 
Father! And this, His cry, is much mightier 
than the law’s, sin’s, death’s, and the devil’s cry, 
let it sound ever so loud and hideously, it breaks 
and presses with all might through the clouds 
and the heavens, comes before God’s ears, and is 
heard, &c.—Although I am on all sides in great 
terrors and distresses, and it seems as if I, 
Lord, were wholly and utterly forsaken by thee, 
yet am I nevertheless child, thou, Father, for 
Christ’s sake. J am to thee dear and pleasant 
for the Beloved’ssake. But for man in his heart 
to be able to utter the little word “Father” in 
time of temptation in true earnestness, there 
needs such a deep skill thereto, as truly neither 
Cicero, nor Demosthenes, nor any other accom- 
plished orator has had; yea, should they even 
melt together all their skill in one heap it were 
not yet possible for them perfectly to utter forth 
what is meant by the Holy Ghost in the single 
word ‘‘Father”’ in believer’s hearts.—We ought 
to let go the injurious, damned doctrine (where- 
with the pope hath defiled all Christendom), 
that man cannot be certain whether he is in 
grace before God, or not, and hold for certain 
that we have a gracious and compassionate God, 
who has in us a gracious complacency, cares for us 
as His dear children in earnest and most heartily 
—for Christ’s sake; item, that we also have the 
Holy Ghost, which intercedes for us with crying 
and groanings unutterable.—In Starke :—Be- 
hold the nature of ejaculatory prayers [Stossgebet- 
lein], as they are called, wherein only the heart 
is lifted to God. In such a way can a believing 
soul very well pray without ceasing.—[Bunyan: 
—O how great a task is it for a poor soul that 
comes, sensible of sin and the wrath of God, to 
say in faith but this one word, Father! The Spirit 
must be sent into the heart for this very thing; 
it being too great a work for any man to do know- 
ingly and believingly without it.—That one word 
spoken in faith, is better than a thousand prayers 
in a formal, lukewarm way.—I myself have often 
found that when I can say but this word, Father, 
it doth me more good than when I call Him by 
any other Christian name.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. Luruer:—Because Christ has re- 
deemed us, that were under the law, there is no 
servant any more, nothing but children; there- 
fore can thy power and tyranny, good mistress 
Law, have no place upon the lordly throne where 
my ‘Lord Christ is to sit; therefore now I heed 
thee not, for I am free and a child, that is to be 
subjected to no servant’s place.—The law may 
well rule and reign over the body and the old 
man; but the bridal bed, wherein Christ is to 
have His rest, it should leave unstained ; that 
is, the law should leave the conscience at ease 
and ‘undisturbed, for this is to reign alone with 
its bridegroom Christ, in the realm of freedom 





and of sonship.—‘ And if a son, then an heir.” 
No one through his works or merit succeeds in 
becoming heir, but birth alone brings it to him; 
even so do we also come to the eternal, heavenly 
possessions, such as forgiveness of sins, right- 
eousness, the glorious resurrection, and eternal 
life, not through our cdoperation, but without 
any act of ours—we suffer them to be bestowed 
upon us, and receive them from God through 
Christ. —Whoever could believe without any 
doubt, that it were true, and certainly compre- 
hend, how immeasurably great a thing it is, that 
one should be God’s child and heir, such an one 
would without doubt take little account of the 
world, with all that therein is esteemed precious 
and honorable, such as human righteousness, wis- 
dom, dominion, power, money, possessions, hon- 
or, pleasure, and the like; yea, all that in the 
world is honorable and glorious, would be to him 
loathsome and an abomination.—How great and 
glorious a bestowment the eternal kingdom and 
the heavenly inheritance is man’s heart in this 
life can not understand, and still less express. 
We see in this life only the central point, but in the 
life to come, we shall see the whole infinite circle. 

Vers. 1-7. There are two degrees of the adop- 
tion of God’s children: the degree of minority, 
where one is rather servant than child, and the 
degree of majority, where one has the place of a 
child.—The bondage of the law the way to the full 
adoption of God’s children.—The relation of the 
law and of the gospel to adoption with God.— 
The son, still a minor, must wait till God declares 
him of age; while the son of full age is not to ab- 
dicate the child’s place, else he makes a retrogres- 
sion displeasing to God. Without Christ, under 
age, through Christ, of full age.—When Christ 
came, came the time of majority for the people of 
God; when He comes £0 thee, it comes also for thee, 
not earlier—but then, really.—Guécxier: The 
wisdom and love of God in the sending of His 
Son: Wisdom: He came, when the time was ful+ 
filled: Love: He came to bring redemption, and 
the adoption of children.—The true intent, vir- 
tue, and fruit of the incarnation of the Son of 
God.—When the time is fulfilled, God will send 
also to thee His Son, and His Spirit into thy 
heart; only wait and doubt not !—Every time, 
even the longest, has its fulfillment, for it is sub- 
ject to God, in the service of His purpose.— 
Kaprr: The blessedness of the adoption of God’s 
children: It is (1) a condition of freedom, (2) 
of joyfulness in faith, (8) of heirship to God.— 
W. HorackeR :—On the family or house of God, 
into which, to us as children, access stands open 
in Christ Jesus: 1) The house or wae family of 
God: there is there u Father, God, w mother- 
free, unmerited grace, a first-born Brother; 
many brothers and sisters besides, and a minis. 
tering retinue in the holy angels. 2) The dif- 
ferent relations in which we may stand to the 
household of God: a. there are some, and they 
are greatest in number, who stand ina far dis. 
tant and alicn relation to the family of God; 2. 
a smaller, less considerable number stand to the 
family of God in a nearer, but yet not the near- 
est relation ; c. the third class stands to it in the 
full, conscious relation of children, as Paul says, 
ver. 6. 8) The laborious [aufyabenreiche] and 
yet glorious condition of those, who walk as 
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children of the house of God: a. the first task 
is, to learn more and more the true temper of 
children; 3. the second, to show faithfulness 
and diligence in the daily work entrusted to 
them by the Lord; ¢. the third is, to wait in 
patience and hope for the promised igheritenea. 
—Munruavuser: The Abba cry: 1) a sign of 
being God’s child; 2) but only possible through 
the Spirit of God.—Christ the Redeemer from 





3) the consequence of this redemption.—HEssz : 
In what does sonship with God consist? 1) In 
the maturity of the spirit; 2) in the joyfulness 
of prayer; 3) in the certainty of salvation.— 
AuLFELD: Redemption through Jesus Christ. 
1) From what has He redeemed us? From the 
law, from the constraint and from the curse of 
the law. 2) What does God offer us through 
our redemption? Sonship: the spirit of a child 
and the inheritance of a child. 


the bondage of the law, 2) the redemption itself, 


C. Rebuke, passing over into Sorrowful Complaint. 
Cuarrer IV, 8-18. 


1, Interrupting the doctrinal exposition, Paul rebukes the incomprehensible backsliding inte 
° which they are falling. 


(Vers. 8-11.) 


8  Howhbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did service [were in bondage] unto 

9 them which by nature are no [not] gods? But now, after that ye have known God, 

or rather are known [have been known} of God, how turn ye again [how is it that 

ye are turning again]}* to the weak and beggarly elements [rudiments], whereunto 

10 ye desire again [again anew] to be in bondage? Ye observe [carefully] days, and 

11 months, and times [seasons],° and years. Iam afraid of [respecting] you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labor in vain. 


2. In language agitated by sorrow, he complains of the equally ungrounded estrangement, they 
had suffered to grow up between him and them through the selfish intrigues of the false 
teachers. 


(Vers. 12-18.) 


12 Brethren, I beseech you, be [become]’ as I am; for I am [also have become] as 
13 ye are: [.] ye have not injured me at all [ye injured me in nothing]: [yea] Ye 
know how through [that on account of ]§ infirmity of the flesh I preached the gos- 
14 pel unto you at the first [the first time]. And my [your]’ temptation which was 
in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected ; [,] but received me as an angel of God, 
15 even as Christ Jesus. Where is then [or What then was]* the blessedness ye spake 
of? for | bear you record, that, if if had been possible, ye would have plucked out 
16 your own [omit own] eyes, and have given them tome. Am I therefore [So then, 
am I] become your enemy, because I tell you the truth [or by speaking to you the 
17 truth]? They zealously affect you, but not well [They pay you court in no good 
way];" yea, they would exclude (desire to exclude] you," that ye might affect 
18 them [may pay them court]. But i is good to be zealously affected always in a 
good thing [to be courted in a good way at all times], and not only when I am 
present with you. 


1 Ver, 8.—[The idea of servitude rather than service is more accordant with the connection of thought.—R. | 
2 Ver. 8.—Lachmann, Tischendort read trois G¥aet wy Od Oeors, instead of Trois wH pUcer over Beois. Rec. [The 
former reading is that of }§. A, B, C, and modern editors generally.—R. | 
Ver. 9.—|'Tho tense here is the same as in tho preeeding clause, and the translation must conform.—R. 

4 Vor, 9.—[The construction is like ii, 14,—The rendering above given retains the force of the present: ye are in pro- 
cess of tarning.—R.| 

5 Ver, 12.—(Puweode—“ become.” In the next clause the same vorb is to be supplied. The better division of verses 
would join the last clause with ver. 13, as the better pointing transposes the period and colon.—R.] 

° Ver. 13.—[This rendering of 6’ da @évevayv may now be considered as established.—R.] 
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7 Ver. 14.-Tho reading rov wetp.dmav ev th oa pki pov is followed. So [1A. B. D.1F., Lachmann, Tischen. 


dorf, Meyer, Bagge, Ellicott, Alford, 


Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] Rec. reads 


‘Tov Tecp. MOU Toy ev TH GapKi pov; ita 


sense is: You have not despised my bodily temptation=me on account of my sickness, by which I was tempted of God. 


But MSS. authority is strongest for ¥ ud v. 


; Evidently this was not understood, and the Recepta is a t 
emendation, based on a false interpretation. Tewpacudy was understood ag calamitas, iy fon) oouaral 


as an infirmity in the body of Paul 


himself, because in ver. 18 this is spoken of; and so juav had either to be entirely erased, or replaced by pov; and rév 


added to connect év capxi wou with metpacudv. 
Lachmann’s punctuation, which puts a full stop 
It is better to put a comma only after “ rejected.”—R. 


8 Ver. 15.—There are three readings: 1) The Recepta, ris obv fv 6 pakapiouds buoy. 
8) Tlod oto paxap. budv, without jy, which gives no sense with rod. 
but seems to be a very old gloss; fora change of rod into the more 


On the sense of the approved reading, seo Exea. Norss. 
after capxi mov, but this is objectionable, and not adopted by later editors. 


[Schmoller follows 


2) The same, only without Fy. 
The last reading is well supported, and found in &., 
difficult rig cannot readily be explained. Of the 


two others, 2) seems preferable, though we cannot definitely decide. [Mod is adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, 


Lightfoot ;.r/s, without #v by Ellicott. If we adopt 1) or 2), the E. V. 


kind was, etc.—R. 


must be altered: “ What then was ”—1. ¢. of what 


® Ver. 15.—[“ Own” is not warranted by the simple rods 5¢0arpmovs ¥ &v.—R. 


10 Ver. 17.—[On the alterations, vers. 17,18, see Exag, Novas, Ellicott’s pinto: a been adopted only in part. 


1 Ver.17.—' Hyds [instead of J .a5.—R.] is an unnecessary conjecture [of Beza’s]. 
12 Ver. 18.—The reading ¢yAodade is an unnecessary conjecture in all probability, though found in &. B, [Rejected by 


all editors of importance. Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth, read 7a ¢nAodaGat ; 


Lachmann, Alford, Lightfoot omit the article. 


It probably disappeared with the incorrect reading of the verb in some MSS.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. Howbeit then, when ye knew 
not God.—This sounds as if it continued the 
doctrinal development, but it takes 4 practical 
turn in the very next verse. ‘Now no longer a 
servant,’ Paul had said,—but, he now contin- 
ues, reverting to the former time, then were ye 
servants—when ye did not know God. Yet this 
is doubtless not merely a note of time, but a 
statement of the ground of the then existing 
bondage==as certainly as ye are now no longer 
servants, just so certainly was there a valid 
ground for your being formerly servants, when 
ye knew not God, namely, servants of idols. But 
comprehensible on this account as your earlier 
bondage was, equally incomprehensible is your 
present surrendering of yourselves into bondage 
again. For the “not knowing God” has ceased, 
hence with the cause, the effect also; they are, 
as already said, no longer dovAo:, and therefore 
a dovAebecy in their case has no longer any justi- 
fication whatever; their new bondage to the law 
is now as much without warrant as was their 
former bondage to idols. —Ye were in bond- 
age to them which by nature are not 
gods.—This indicates more precisely the kind of 
bondage, in which the readers, as being Gentiles, 
formerly found themselves. From the fact that 
he so distinctly states of what kind their bond- 
age was, it appears to be beyond doubt that he 
could not place them, as respected their pre- 
Christian state, in one category with the Jew- 
ish Christians as respected the pre-Christian 
state of these (ver. 3), nor comprehend them to- 
gether under ‘‘those in bondage under the rudi- 
ments of the world.” Their bondage was, it is 
true, also bondage, but nevertheless an essen- 
tially different, more wretched one: they were 
not ‘kept in bondage” sc. by God Himself for 
a while, from pedagogic reasons, under a law, 
but it was a bondage resulting from their not 
knowing God, and being servants, moreover, 
Toic ¢taee up oboe Oeoic=to those gods, 
which yet are in their real nature not gods, but 
are only so called; they are in fact according 
to Paul’s teaching elsewhere, demons. [Undoubt- 
edly there is a ‘‘bondage” here referred to 
somewhat different from that of ver. 3, but the 
distinction seems to be, that in addition to the 
pedagogic bondage, in which all were held, 





these Galatians, or heathen, were in even a worse 
condition, The sense of the two readings must be 
noticed ; that of Rec., roic uA pbaer odor Beoic joing 
the negative pi with gice; not gods in reality, 
only thought to be so; but the better sustained 
order, roi¢ gicer up oboe Beoic joins the negative 
with odo, asserting that they were not gods at 
all, did not exist; whether 1 Cor. x. 20 justifies 
us in supposing that the implied antithesis is 
demons, is very doubtful. Meyer and Enuicotr 
remark that this is a subjective negation.—R. ] 
Ver. 9. Rather have been known of 
God.—A corrective climax, in order to give the 
following ‘‘how” still more emphasis. <« This 
knowing on the part of God is of course not used 
of a theoretical knowing—for in that sense every- 
one is an object.of Divine knowledge—but of an 
affectionate, loving, interested knowledge; comp. 
1 Cor. viii. 8; xiii. 12, and in the Hebrew yy 
as frequently used. The aorist points to an act 
of God in the past, which was the act of adop- 
tion.” Wirsrter.—How is it that ye are. 
turning again ?—II 44«v does not belong to 
“the rudiments” but to “turn” therefore not as 
if they had already before served the orovyeia, 
but wdAcv only affirms that a second, new turn- 
ing [ Umwandlung] was taking place with them. 
first from idols to God, now from God to “the 
rudiments of the world’’—how turn you again—- 
namely, to the orowyeta?—In éwcortpégere, 
morcover, there is not of necessity implied the 
idea of turning back, but simply that of turning 
away; although in the expression: ‘‘Conversion 
from idols to God” the thought of an original 
apostasy from God lies at the foundation, yet it lay 
being rather in the background; and as éritpé- 
gere has in itself an entirely genera) signification, 
it could very well be applied, even in a case. 
where there was no reference te a turning back; 
indeed there was scarcely anvther word to ex- 
press this turning away, this striking into a par- 
ticular course. [Schmoller, having adopted 
WIESELER’S view of ver. 3, is of course, consis- 
tent in following out that interpretation here, 
but it is very evident that this interpretation is 
difficult to defend. Here, and especially in the 
final clause of the verse, there must be » depart- 
ure from the more obvious meanining of the 
words, to admit the idea that they had not re- 
lapsed as well as lapsed by their apostasy. [ldacv 
does not necessarily imply a turning back to the 
same things but.to similar things, not retro but. 
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iterum, 1. e., not again to heathenism indeed, but to 
Judaism, both of which are included in ‘the rudi- 
ments of the world.” So Meyer, ALFoRD, Exui- 
corr, Liamrroot and others. The present tense 
(émorpédere) is used, for the change was still going 
on. Comp. i. 6 (Licurroor).—R.]—The rudi- 
ments are called weak, because they have not 
the power to atone for sinful man, and by commun- 
ication of the Spirit to transform him inwardly, 
agreeably to what Paul says of the law, e.g. Gal. 
iii, 21; Rom. viii. 83; comp. also Heb. vii. 18. 
They are called beggarly on account of their re- 
latively imperfect matter in comparison with the 
perfection and the riches of the gospel. Wiesn- 
LER.—Whereunto ye desire again anew 
to be in bondage.—‘‘Again” belongs to 
“serve,” not as if they had already once served 
«the rudiments” but they have already served, 
they have been dovAoc; and now they wish to be 
so again, although servants of another lord, and 
thus they wish to begin the JdovAcbew again 
dvofev, from the beginning, after it has scarcely 
as yet come to an end. [Erricorr’s statement 
is preferable: ‘‘They had been slaves to the ru- 
diments in the form of heathenism; now they 
were desiring to enslave themselves again to the 
rudiments, and to commence them anew in the 
form of Judaism.’”’—R. 

Ver. 10. Ye carefully observe.—-Proof of 
the declaration first made: ‘*Ye desire to be in 
bondage.” [The punctuation is a matter of dis- 
ypute. An interrogation mark is placed at the 
slose of the verse by TiscuEnporr, LiagHtFoor, 
and others, but ELticott, WIESELER, and more 
Jately Myer and Aurorp (both of whom form- 
cerly made the verse interrogative) adopt a simple 
yperiod, This suits the transition to ver. 11 
‘much better. —R.] “Taparypeio be; to observe 
-earefully, not to celebrate, or else the objects 
would have been od66ara, veounviac, éoptdc. The 
Apostle means to say, that they were not only 
given to the celebration, but, precisely like the 
Jews, were already scrupulous also as to the 
correct reckoning of time for their holy days. 
Days, with reference to the Sabbath; months, 
probably with reference to the new moons, not, 
because certain months, the seventh especially, 
were regarded as peculiarly holy months; sea- 
sons, within the year, with reference to the 
feasts; years with reference to the Sabbatical 
year, not the year of jubilee, which was no 
longer celebrated.” WirseLer.—This passage 
shows how far and how far not, the Galatians 
had as yet been led astray. [Comp. Col. ii. 16. 
Atrorp is scareely warranted in saying that this 
verse is at variance with any and every theory 
of the Christian Sabbath, since the reference is 
evidently to Jewish observances, Jewish days, etc. 
Wi8seELEn supposes that they were then celebra- 
ting a Sabbatical year, hecause the present tense 
ig used, but this is pressing it too far.—R.] 

Ver. 11. I am afraid respecting you.— 
Not superfluously has Paul added the dae, but 
in the consciousness that it is not his own inter- 
est (as for instance his having labored fruitless- 
ly, in itself regarded), but the readers’ that his 
anxiety respects. Mryer.—Luther aptly says: 
Lacrimas Pauli hee verba spirant [These words 
-breathe the tears of Paul]. 

Ver. 12. Become as I.—The Apostle’s re- 


prehension of their conduct naturally prepareg 
the way for the admonition to a change of this. 
Yet he does little more than briefly indicate the 
exhortation, without continuing it, but goes on 
rather to make. mention, with painful emotion, 
of his personal relation to the readers, as it had 
been and as it had now become.—The sense of 
the briefly expressed admonition is not quite 
evident: but probably=—become like me in free- 
dom from Judaistic observance; the motive to 
this is then added: For I also have become 
as ye are, like you Gentiles, through my é@vixéi¢ 
Shy, comp. ii. 14, and moreover the Apostle means, 
doubtless: when I brought you the gospel.— 
(Schmoller joins Brethren, I beseech you, 
with what follows, but the punctuation of the E. 
V. is better. The meaning of the first clause 
seems plain. In regard tothesecond, ‘two in- 
terpretations deserve to be considered: 1. ‘For I 
was once in bondage as yenow are.’ I once was 
a Jew, as ye now Judaize. 2. ‘For I abandon- 
ed my legal ground of righteousness, I became a 
Gentile like you.’ The latter sense is simpler 
grammatically, as it understands the same verb 
which occurs in the former clause, ‘ because,’ 
not ‘was.’ It is also more in character with the 
intense personal feeling which pervades the pas- 
sage. ‘I gave up all those time-honored cus- 
toms, all those dear associations of race, to be- 
come like you. I have lived as a Gentile that I 
might preach to you Gentiles. Will you then 
abandon me, when I have abandoned all for 
you?’ This sense is well adapted both to the 
tender appeal ‘Brethren, I beseech you,’ and to 
the eager explanation which follows: ‘Ye did me 
no wrong’” (Ligutroor),— Ye injured me in 
nothing.—The emphasis does not rest on me, a 
mere enclitic in the Greek, as if implying that 
they had injured God and Christ. As the verb is 
aorist like those which follow, it seems best to re- 
fer this to that time of his first preaching. In that 
case the meaning ‘I have no personal grounds of 
complaint’’ (adopted by many from Curysostom 
to Liantroor) isuntenable. He begins with this 
clause to adduce their former treatment of him, 
as a reason for ‘‘ becoming as he is.” The next 
clause is not strictly adversative.—R. 

Ver. 18. Yea ye know that on account 
of infirmity of the flesh.—‘The only cor- 
rect, because the only grammatical explanation, 
is: On account of weakness of the flesh, so it 
appears from this, that Paul was necessitated, on 
his first journey through Galatia, to linger there, 
although properly it had not lain in his plan, 
and that he had during this compulsory sojourn 
preached the gospel to the Galatians. How 
and from what.cause he was suffering, whether 
from natural sickness, or from injuries under- 
gone for the gospel’s sake, we do not know. 
Paul does not, by the mention of a previously 
unintended activity among the Galatians, work 
against his purpose, but rather right in the line of 
his purpose, since the love which received him 
so heartily and joyfully, must have been so 
much the greater, the less it was founded on 
the duty of a thankfulness owing for a benefit 
previously intended for the receivers, and 
for efforts made strictly on their account” 





(Meyer) ;—or rather, perhaps; ‘the less he, 
considering the impediment of his bodily condi- 
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tion, could expect such areception” (WIESELER). 
That is, we suppose, because, through his infir- 
mity he was in many ways impeded in his pub- 
lic labors, because his preaching of the gospel 
was a variously marred, imperfect one. He 
means to say then, that he preached in @ state of 
bodily weakness. But the words themselves are 
not to be so translated. [WorpsworrH: “On 
account of the infirmity in his flesh and the conse- 
quent temptation to his hearers, he was naturally 
led—perhaps he was guided by the Holy Spirit 
—to shun in the first instance the more civilized 
population, of Asia and Europe, as to go rather 
to the despised Galilees of the world. and then 
when his reputation was established, to proceed 
through Macedonia to Athens, and thence to 
Corinth and to Ephesus, and so finally to Rome.” 
But this learned author can scarcely be warran- 
ted in making this the implication in mpdrepov, as 
he does, in order to deny a second visit to Gala- 
tia.—R.] IZLpdérepov, apparently not—form- 
erly, referring generally to time past viewed 
from the present; for the addition would then 
be entirely superfluous; but special—the first of 
two definite occasions. The second time of 
“preaching” is, however, not the present writing 
of the Epistle, for evayyeAifw is invariably used 
of oral preaching; but there is 4 twofold pre- 
sence of the Apostle among the Galatians pre- 
supposed, to the first of which the mpérepov refers. 
In fact, the book of Acts also mentions two visits 
of Paulin Galatia, Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 23. «Paul 
therefore adds rd mpérepov, in order to designate 
with full distinctness the first visit, during 
which he founded the churches. At his second 
visit, also, the joyful experiences which he had 
had 1d mpérepov were not repeated; the churches 
were already infected with Judaism’ (Mrysr). 

Ver. 14. With the reading tecpacpév buav 
it appears best to set a period after év 
TH capxi gov, and to connect the words with 
oidare ver. 13—you know how you, through my 
bodily infirmity, and the hampering of my evan- 
gelical activity in consequence of it, were put 
on proof—experienced the temptation to think 
unfavorably of me. Unquestionably the con- 
nection is somewhat difficult. But plainly the 
connection with what follows is wholly inadmis- 
sible, although Mryer accepts it—you have not 
despised your trial in my flesh, But what is 
meant by despising the trial, &c.? Who could 
understand it at all? Meyer himself has to 
alter: the expression somewhat, so as to mean: 
contemptuously repel. And besides what would 
be signified by the climatic expression with 
two words: éovevfoate and éenticare? This, 
however, manifestly constitutes the antithesis 
to the strong affirmative expression add’ o¢ 
Gyyedov n. T. A. The one as well as the other 
therefore refers to himself. He praises this in 
them, that they did not reject and even spit out 
him, as there was room to apprehend, but—the 
exact opposite—received him as an angel, nay, 
as Christ. [The reading iv must be adopted, 
but this by no means compels us to follow the 
punctuation and connection just indicated. Mry- 
ER, ALFORD, Exiticott, WorpswortTa, Licut- 
root and most editors reject Lachmann’s punc- 
tuation, which makes the latter part of the verse 
intolerably harsh and abrupt, and does little to 





remove the difficulty of the former part. As 
Worpsworri intimates “ the teacher's infirmity 
is the people’s trial.” Paul’s infirmity, what- 
ever it was, put them on trial, was the thing 
which tried them (mecpacudy tuar), and yet they 
did not despise and loathe him on account of this 
infirmity, but received him, ete.—R. 

Ver. 15. What was then [or where then 
is] the blessedness ye spake of? [The 
E. V. gives a sufficiently correct paraphrase, if 
vod be read.—R.] WeiseLer:—How highly 
blessed you pronounced yourselves, sc, that you 
were able to hear me?--Tic—how great. Odv 
comes in somewhat abruptly, but is explained 
by the emotional character of the style. Paul 
transfers himself vividly into the time when 
they received him with such veneration, and ex- 
claims: How was it then, what a boasting of 
blessedness then arose ?—With that agrees, as a 
proof, what follows: For I bear you record. 
—Meverr: Of what character then was you 
boasting of blessedness ?—bow inconstant? More 
farfetched is the explanation: On what was your 
boasting of blessedness founded? Others sup- 
ply éori: What then is your boasting of blessed- 
ness ?—it is nothing any longer; it is at an end, 
therefore somewhat in the sense of rov. But 
the following ydp does not agree with this. 

That, if it had been possible, etc.—A pro- 
verbial mode of speech, derived from the high 
value and indispensableness of the eyes. Puerile 
is the explanation: Paul had an opthalmia, and 
says here, that the Galatians, if it had been pos- 
sible would have given him their sound eyes. 
[The E. V. ‘‘ your own eyes,” giving an empha- 
sis, unwarranted by the Greek, favors this theory 
of ‘‘opthalmia.” It is well defended by Dr. 
Brown, Hore Subscecive, yet scarcely sustained 
by this passage.—R. ] 

Ver. 16. So then, am I become your en- 
emy.—A sharp antithesis. The simplest sense: 
Since you were so minded towards me, can I be 
afterwards regarded as your enemy only be- 
cause I tell you the truth (instead of speak- 
ing according to your fancy). The sentence is 
introduced somewhat abruptly, or the inference 
implied in dove is not so very obvious. It may 
be explained, however, from the emotional char- 
acter of the language. The emphasis lies on 
“tell the truth;” but in the first instance ‘ ene- 
my” (évOpéc), as constituting acontrast, must be 
made prominent; it therefore stands first, and 
by placing aayfehuv iuiv at the end, this also is 
emphasized. The Apostle had already told the 
Galatians the truth, rebuking their errors and 
short-comings, before the writing of his Epistle 
(for this they had not seen as yet), at a second visit 
in person among them. [The present form of 
the E. V. seems against this, but the participle 
means ‘by telling the truth,” which of course 
admits of a part reference. WoRrpswortTH ren- 
ders ‘‘being true,” to avoid the admission of a 
second visit.—R. ] : 

Ver. 17. They pay you court in no hon- 
est way.—[So Euuicorr, Ligutroot: ‘As 
¢nAovv would seem to have one and the same 
sense throughout this passage, its more ordinary 
meanings with the accusative, as ‘to admire, 
emulate,’ must be discarded. It signifies rather 
‘to busy one’s self about, take interest in,’ a sense 
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which lies close to the original meaning of ¢7A0¢, 
if correctly derived from (éw.” So Schmoller 
liebeifern.—R.] ‘They also, it is true [se. the 
false teachers; for we usually abstain from 
naming those whose very names produce in us 
dislike and aversion (UALVIN)] will fain have an 
affectionate zeal towards you, and contend for 
the possession of you: but in view of the truth, 
that, while they will bring you out of affection- 
ate zeal, is worse than what you already have, 
we must say; they are zealous for you to no 
good.”” Ewatp.—They desire to exclude 
you,—first from me, and thus from the pure 
gospel to them and their teaching.—"Iva, (that) 
with the indicative present is certainly harsh; 
but Mezyer’s interpretation is altogether too 
forced. He feels himself obliged on account of 
this harshness to take tva=wbi, in quo statu; 
whereby, by which exclusion, when it has taken 
place, you, with your zeal are directed to them 
as objects of your interest. [The final sense of 
iva, t. e., they do it for this purpose, is prefera- 
ble; the indicative being regarded by ALrorp 
and Exuicotr as a solecism, though Lightfoot 
remarks that this usage, while quite unclassical, 
is often found in later writers. MryeEr insists 
very strongly however upon the local sense.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. But it is good to be courted in 
a good way at all times.—The “courting” 
of which they are the objects, he has been 
obliged to censure, and accordingly he adds 
(turning to the readers themselves): It is indeed 
good (xaAév) to be an object of the affectionate 
zeal of others, good to be zealously loved—but 
only in a good thing. Itis only good to be zeal- 
ously loved in a good laudable cause, and for the 
sake of it, but not as now, on account of an evil 
cause, namely, apostacy from the truth. This 
thought Paul completes by the addition: At all 
times it is good to be loved for the sake of a good 
cause. But (he says) more accurately consider- 
ed, it is only good, when one is zealously loved 
at all.times, for the sake of a good cause, and not 
merely for a while, or at certain times, 7. e., 
when one is always worthy of zealous love (for 
the sake of a good cause). This thought how- 
ever, Paul does not leave thus general, but sud- 
denly—disturbing the concinuity of the dis- 
course, though quite in congruity with the emo- 
tion expressed in the language of this section— 
gives it a definite application—not only when 
ITam.present with you.—Then you showed 
yourselves worthy of love, but, alas, not now, 
when I am not with you.—Merzur and WigseLer 
understand the beginning of the sentence thus: 
good it is, that zeal is shown, etc.; and not so 
that the Galatians are understood as the objects 
of the zeal, but so that the zeal év ca4@ is opposed 
to the zeal of the false teachers, which was év 
«ax. But justice is not. thus done to the passive 
infinitive. [This verse has caused much discus- 
siou, The following results seem clear: 1. That 
the verb (yAovy is to retain the same meaning 
throughont, 2. That the last infinitive is pass- 
ive, and tne Galatians the object. But 3. the 
force of év cad is doubtful. It may be (a) merely 
adverbial (Enuicorr). “It is a good thing to 
be the object of courting in an honest way (as you 
are by me, though not by them) at all times, and 
not merely when I happen to be with you.” (0) 





It may indicate the sphere, in contrast with that 
of the false teachers (Anrorp). It is a good 
thing (for you) to be the objects of this zeal, in 
a@ good cause, at all times and by every body, not 
only when I am present with you. I do not 
grudge the court that is paid you. Only let them 
do it in an honorable cause. (c) Or the phrase 
may be pressed, as is done by Schmoller, to im- 
ply a contrast between their present and their 
former state. Licurroot prefers a view similar 
to this, but, as he admits, 7¢ supplies too much, 
As (5) is entirely consistent with the require- 
ments of 1, and 2, it seems preferable.—R. ] 

[Many commentators (including Brnaet, 
Worpsworts, Licurroor) put a comma at the 
close of Ver. 18, thus joining the next verse most 
closely with this section. There is a sufficient 
change of tone and thought to justify a full stop, 
but it seems doubtful whether a new section or 
paragraph should begin with ver. 19. Most 
commentators, even those who separate vers. 18 
and 19, begin the new paragraph with ver. 21; 
with more propriety apparently. Schmoller, 
however, joins ver. 19 with ver. 21, and divides 
the sections accordingly. While the matter is 
not of sufficient moment to warrant an alteration 
of his arrangement, the usual division presents 
the Apostle’s thought more satisfactorily. See 
Exec. Norges on vers. 19, 20 in the next sec- 
tion.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The characteristic of heathenism ts, lack of 
the knowledge of God. A heathen was before 
his conversion an atheist (Eph. ii. 12). True 
they had a certain religiosity, but ‘ Knowledge 
of God” is for Paul at least, a very definite posi- 
tive idea, essentially distinct from that religiosity. 
What the heathen worship are by nature not 
gods.—A hint not to overvalue in an unscrip- 
tural manner the religious feeling of the heathen 
world, which manifested itself in idolatrous 
worship; also not to see in it too readily any- 
thing positive, a prophecy of the true knowledge 
of God, something only different from it in de- 
gree. Rather, it is something negative, a having 
lost the truth, or at most an echo of that truth 
which in its main substance is lost. For, accord- 
ing to Rom. i, the heathen also had indeed 
originally a knowledge of God, but this before 
they became heathen by their being servants to 
them which are by nature not gods; with the 
coming in of this servitude they lost the knowl- 
edge of God. Very different then was the stand- 
ing of the Israelite from that of the heathen, 
i. e., although he was ‘‘in bondage under the 
rudiments of the world,” yes, ‘‘shut up under 
sin,” he was yet one ‘knowing God,” not 
“without God” (d6eo¢) in the world. 

2. Confidence between teachers and hearers.— 
‘There must be more depending on hearty 
confidence between teachers and hearers, than 
is commonly thought, because the Apostle so 
solicitously strives for it, and assures them he 
has not lost his affection for them, but is still 
mindful of their first love.’ Rimaur.—The 
preacher, it is true, is in the first place only the 
bearer and bringer of the divine word, and it is 
primarily this itself, which opens and wina 
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hearts. The man, compared with the word 
which he brings, falls entirely into the back- 
ground, as appears from the very declarations 
of Paul in this section. Had not the word which 
he brought, in itself won hearts, had not these 
conceived confidence in the word as such, for 
the sake of its contents, Paul himself would 
have found no access among them; for in his 
personal appearance, in view of the weakness 
of the flesh, with which he came, there was at 
least nothing captivating to the hearts of men. 
—But on the other hand, simultaneously with 
the receiving of the word, there is also formed a 
personal relation to the bringer of it; he is not 
a mere instrument, but a personality, and in his 
bringing of the word comes into consideration 
as such. A bond of confidence and love is knit 
between the hearer and the teacher; to him who 
brings what searches the heart in its inmost re- 
cesses, who proclaims to us the word of salva- 
tion and eternal life, our heart must also neces- 
sarily turn in love, if it has suffered the word to 
gain any hold of it whatever. And on the other 
hand the personal bond which is formed, will 
then in its turn have an essential influence in 
promoting the reception of the word and stead- 
fastness in faith. The preacher may also, as 
Paul shows, expressly appeal to this personal 
relation, may and should value highly the love 
which he experiences, may—not indeed affect 
an injured tone when it is withdrawn from him, 
but may well, when the Church has in any way 
gone astray, use the personal relation that has 
been formed, as a motive in his admonitions. 

[8. Observance of days, etc. The scrupulous 
observance of ‘‘days and months and seasons and 
years,” is to the Apostle a token that his labor in 
the gospel has not resulted in appropriate effects. 
These things belong to ‘‘ the weak and beggarly 
elements,” to which the Galatians were returning. 
That there is no allusion to the observance of the 
Lord’s Day is evident, for this cannot be classed 
among these ‘“‘rudiments,’”’ to which they desire 
to be again anew in bondage. It could not be 
classed among ‘heathen rudiments,” for they 
knew nothing of it; nor with ‘the bondage of the 
law,” for God’s Sabbatic law ante-dated the Mo- 
saic law (comp. the fourth commandment, “Re- 
member”). And whatever of legal bondage had 
been linked with the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath was eliminated together with the change 
to the first day of the week. This at once removes 
the Lord’s Day from the category of ‘days’ (ver. 
10), and also of ‘‘weak and beggarly elements” 
(ver. 9). The mode of observance is learned 
from the Lord’s words: ‘The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” 
which at the same time imply, when rightly 
understood, the perpetual necessity for a Sab- 
bath.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 8 Cramern:—‘ To reflect often on our 
former miserable condition of heathenism, serves 
to move us to thanksgiving for the benefit re- 
ceived.” Luraer:—There is a twofold knowl- 
edge of God, 1 common and «# special. The 
common all men have py nature, in that they 
know that there is a God, who has made heaven 





and earth, &c. But how our Lord God is minded 
towards us, what He will give us and do for us, 
that we may be redeemed from sin and be saved, 
of that men know nothing. hey know not what 
pleases or displeases God, and so adore, instead 
of the actual God, something that their own heart 
has dreamed out and feigningly devised, but 
which, in very truth, is naught.—[Brown :—In 
false religion in all its forms, nothing is more 
remarkable than its enslaving, degrading in- 
fluence on the minds of its votaries.—R. ] 

Ver. 9. LutHer:—-We are known of God, 
rather than we know Him. For what we do 
towards such knowledge is nothing else than to 
hold still, and let God occupy Himself with us, 
namely, by. giving us His word, which we lay 
hold of through the faith which He also works 
in us, and thus to become God’s children.—We 
shall not fare better than the dear Apostles them- 
selves fared, who in their lifetime had to see the 
congregations that had been built up through 
their office with much pains and labor, so sadly 
torn down, that for very pity their heart was 
ready to break.—It may easily and quickly hap- 
pen, that one apostatize from the truth. For 
even Christians, who are in earnest as to sound 
doctrine, consider not sufficiently, how precious 
and most needful u treasure is the right and 
true knowledge of Christ. Besides there are 
exceeding few among those that hear the preach- 
ing of faith, that are tried by the holy cross and 
spiritual conflict, and that sometimes have with 
sin, death and devil a skirmish, but the greater 
part live on in all security, without all combat 
and strife. So long as they have sound teachers 
with them, they speak according to them; but 
when these their true teachers are away, and the 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing come creeping in, at 
once that takes place with them, which happened 
to the Galatians, namely, that they are soon and 
easily seduced and perverted.—When the found- 
ation is destroyed, it is then all one, whether 
men turn themselves to the law, or to idols. 
Whoever falls from grace upon the law, has as 
hard a fall as he that falls from grace into 
heathenism, for out of Christ there is nothing 
else than idolatry and a vain image of God.— 
“To the weak and beggarly rudiments.” When 
the law accomplishes its right and fitting work or 
office, it accuses and condemns men; then it is 
not a weak and beggarly element, but strong 
and rich, yea, it is an immeasurable, invincible 
power and wealth, against which the conscience 
is indeed weak and poor.—It is most admirable 
that St. Paul speaks so contemptuously of the 
law. For he does it to this end, that they who 
will through the law be made righteous, may 
from day to day become still weaker and more 
beggarly. For they are of themselves weak and 
beggarly, i. e., by nature children of wrath and 
guilty of perdition, and lay hold then on that 
which also is nothing else than merely infirmity 
and beggary, whereby they will fain become 
strong and rich. 

Ver. 10. ‘Ye carefully observe days.” Here 
might some one say: If the good Galatians did so 
great asin, in that they observed days, months, 
seasons, &c., how comes it then, that ye do not 
also sin, who yet do the like? Answer: in that 
we keep Sunday, Christmas, Easter, and the like 
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days of solemnity or festivals, we do 1t with all free- 
dom, we burden with such ceremonies no ones 
conscience, nor teach, that men must needs keep 
them, in order to be thereby justified and saved, 
or to make satisfaction for sin. But on this ac- 
count we keep them, that matters may go on In 
the church in good discipline and order, and that 
outward unity may not be sundered (for inwardly 
we have another unity). But the principal cause 
is this, that the ministry may remain in its full 
exercise, and that the people may have their cer- 
tain appointed time, when they may come to- 
gether, hear God’s word, and therefrom know 
God. Item, that they may take the sacrament, 
pray in common for all necessities of all Christen- 
dom, and may thank our dear Lord God for all His 
benefits. Beriens. Brsie:—In such things that 
is even against Christianity which is urged upon 
menoverandaboveChristianity. He that can com- 
prehend what mischief the evangclical spirit suf- 
ers from such patchwork, has made great progress. 

Ver. 11. Hevsner:—The teacher labors upon 
an uncertainty, knows not what he accomplishes, 
he sows upon hope. 

Vers. 12-20. Rizcur:—As much depends on 
such earnest remonstrauces for opening the hear- 
ers’ hearts, as on the most convincing arguments. 

Ver..12. SpuneR:—A true pastor is sensitive 
in no particular, save in what is contrary to the 
honor of God, and the salvation of His flock.— 
Luraer:—That he gives the Galatians so good 
words, is as much as to mix and temper the bit- 
ter wormwood drink so with honey and sugar 
that it may become sweet and pleasant. Even so 
do parents, when they have well flogged their 
children, give them good words, give them gin- 
gerbread, apples, pears, nuts and the like, that 
the children may take note and understand that 
their parents have at heart their good. 

Vers. 13, 14. It may well be that human rea- 
gon stumbles and starts back, when it beholds 
the slight, contemptible and weak nature of the 
dear Christians, wherein there is so much of suf- 
fering, yea, the world has ever counted all God’s 
servants for great fools, who will fuin comfort, 
help and counsel others, tem, inasmuch as they 
boast of so great heavenly possessions and trea- 
sures, of righteousness, power, strength, victory 
over sin, death and all evil, of everlasting joy, 
&c., and are yet the poorest beggars, and more- 
over weak, troubled and despised.—StarkE:— 
True servants of the gospel are angels of God, as 
having the name of messengers and heralds of 
the divine will, even as also the invisible and 
heavenly spirits bear the name of angels from a 
like office. —Lanan:—If teachers wish to be 
looked on as angels of God, and in a certain sense 
as Christ Himself, they must also approve them- 
selves as good angels, and not as Satan’s angels 
and servants, and discharge their office with such 
purity, as they have Paul for an example—[Bur- 
xitt:—It is an high commendation to a people, 
when neither poverty nor deformity, nor any de- 
ficiency, which may render a minister of the gos- 
pel base and contemptible in the estimation of 
the world, can possibly diminish any thing of 
that respect which they know to be due and pay- 
able unto him.—R. ] 

Ver. 15. Hnvaner:—Let the apostate reflect, 
when he was happiest, how blessed he was before 





he fell. —Beruens. Brs.:—As indeed we are 
owing more than the eyes of the body, to those 
that have opened to us the eyes of the soul.— 
Hepinger:—A beautiful proof of faith, to love 
those from the heart, that plant faith within us! 
O the horror, that some would gladly tear out 
tongue and eyes from those that teach ug the 
word of the kingdom of heaven!—Cramen:—It 
is everywhere the same, that new preachers are 
welcome, and soon get followers and a great con- 
course. While the sign is new, it is hung against 
the wall; but when it is old, it is thrown under 
the bench.—[Brown:—When the gospel is re- 
markably successful, the danger is not of con- 
yerts not being sufficiently attached, but of their 
being inordinately attached, to the minister who 
has been the instrument of conveying to them so 
great a benefit. The being greatly applauded, is 
scarcely any proof that a minister has been suc- 
cessful; the being highly esteemed and cordially 
loved, is a considerably strong presumption that 
he has; the being regarded with indifference and 
dislike, is a clear proof that he has not.—R.] 

Ver. 16. Heusner:—Him who tells us the 
truth, we ought to count for our true and best 
friend.—Luruer:—In the world matters go al- 
together strangely and against reason, namely, 
he that speaks truth becomes an unwelcome guest, 
yea, is counted for an enemy; but this is not so 
among good friends, and still less among Chris- 
tians. —Starke:—He that hates any one, because 
he tells him the truth, such an one betrays him- 
self very clearly as no child of God. 

Ver. 17. Luruux:—This is the way of all false 
spirits, to put on a friendly behavior, and give 
people the best words, so as to getahold. When 
they first come creeping in, they swear most fer- 
vently, that they seek nothing else than alone 
how they may further God’s honor and men’s 
salvation; they promise to those that receive 
their teaching, that they shall certainly be saved. 
And with such assumed appearance of godliness 
and sheep’s clothing, the ravening wolves do im- 
mensely great harm to the Christian church, 
where pastors are not active and vigilant and 
earnest to withstand them. — Rircer:—Great 
pains given to any thing, great certainty assumed 
concerning it, is indeed something very taking 
to men’s minds; but zeal alone gives no certain 
proof of truth. The doctrine is not to be judged 
according to the zeal, but the zeal according to 
the doctrine. The zeal does not make the cause 
good, but the cause must make the zeal good.— 

Bunyan:—Zeal without knowledge is like a 
mettled horse without eyes or like a sword ina 
madman’s hands.—Riccattoun :—In reading the 
history of the church it is hard to say whether 
what has gone, and still goes under the name of 
zeal, has done more good or hurt to religion.— 
Burxitr: — The old practice bas ever been 
amongst seducers, first to alienate the people’s 
minds from their own teachers, and next get 
themselves looked upon as alone, and only worthy 
to have room in the people’s hearts.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. StarKe:—Zeal for good must be en- 
during.—This isa human feeling, which exists 
in many, even pious souls. They are zealous in 
good, when faithful teachers are present, but 
when they are absent, or it may be dead, they 
slacken in their zeal, 
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D. Confirmation of the freedom of Christians, from the narrative of the Scrip- 
ture concerning the two sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, by means of 
an interpretation referring it to the Jewish and the Christian Church. 


Cuaprer IV. 19—30. 
(Vers. 21-31. The Epistle for the 4th Sunday in Lent.) 


19 My little children’ of whom I travail in birth again [with whom I am again in 
20 travail] until Christ be formed in you, I desire [I could wish indeed] to be 
present with you now, and to change my voice [tone];? for I stand in doubt of you 
21 [am perplexed about you]. Tell me ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
22 heart the law? For it is written, that Abrabam had two sons, the one by a bond- 
maid, the other by a free woman [one by the bondmaid, and one by the free wo- 
23 man]. But he who was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh; but he of 
24 the free woman was by promise [through the® promise]. Which things are an 
allegory [are allegorical]:* for these are the [omit the]’ two covenants; the one 
from the [omit the] mount Sinai, which gendereth to [bearing children unto] 
25 bondage, which is Agar [Hagar].. For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia [(For 
Sinai is a mountain in Arabia), or For the word Agar means in Arabia mount 
Sinai; or For this Hagar represents mount Sinai in Arabia], and answereth to 
(she ranks’ with] Jerusalem which now is [the present Jerusalem], and is [for she 
26 is] in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is 
27 the mother of us all [and she is our” mother]. For it is written, Rejoice, thou 
barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the 
desolate hath many more children [many are the children of the desolate more] 
28 than she which [who] hath a husband. Now we [But ye],” brethren, as Isaac was, 
29 are the [omit the] children of promise. But [still] as then he that was born after 
30 the flesh persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even so itis now. Never- 
theless what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bondwoman and her son; for the 
son of the bondwoman shall not be heir [shall in no wise'* be heir] with the son'* 


of the free woman. 


1 Ver. 19.—N, réxva. [So B. F. G., Lachmann; but &2 A.C. K. L. read rex via, adopted by Tischendorf and most re- 
cent Editors. Occurs nowhere else in Paul’s writings.—R.] 

2 Ver. 20. ® w v7», literally “ voice,” but “tone” is a more intelligible rendering. —R.] ; 

8 Ver. 20._[* Am perplexed”; go Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot. Schmoller (with doubtful propriety) throws this verse 
into a parenthesis.—R. 

4 Vor, 21.—'Avay.vwoxere, an ancient gloss, [followed by the Vulgate, but rejected by all modern Editors.—R.] 

5 Vor. 23.—, omits r#s. [Undoubtedly to be retained, and preserved in the English translation.—R.] 

6 Ver. 24.—[ “AAAnyopotimeva, “ allegorical” (Alford, Ellicott). Older Enzlish versions vary greatly. Against the mean- 
ing “allegorized,” see Exec. NoTEs.—R.] . 

7 Ver. 24—Tiz. reads ai dus, against decisive authorities. X.1 inserts, X.3 omits ai. 

8 Ver. 25.—The Rec. reals: 70 yap "Ayap Xuva dpos cotiv ev Th ApaBia. Besides this we find these readings: 1.70 
yap Teva dpos—2. rd yap "Ayap opos—3. Td "Ayap Suwa dpos—t. Td 5é"Ayap Beva Spos«.r. aA. It is difficult 
to decide which is the correct reading, since the weight of authority is about equal for some of these readings. The Rec. 
is supported mostly by cursives. 1. is decidedly better sustained ; UN. has it, but with an addition found in no other MSS. 
ae before é€y 77 Ap). 2. and 3. are very weakly supported ; but,4. is well sustained. The choice then seems to be between 

-and 4.: 73 yap Suva and 7d 68 "Ayap Siva ; and between these it is scarcely possible to make a positive decision. [It may 
be remarked that the readings Rec, and 4, differ only in the substitution of d¢ for yap; since this can readily be ac- 
counted for (ycp first omitted because of the closely following "Ayap, then 6¢ inserted for connection, or to correspond with, 
uv, ver. 24), it is perhaps hetter to regard the choice as lying between Rec, and 1, The former is adopted by Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, Wordsworth; 1. by Lachmann and Lightfoot among others. In favor of each, see the above-named 
commentators. Lightfoot has two valuable notes, p. 189 sq. 1. is certainly lectio brewior ; Rec. lectin difficilior ; “Ayap may 
have been carelessly inserted from ver 24, butit was even more likely to have been carelessly omitted after yép.—The ex- 
egetical difficulty is as great as the critical. Of the three English randerings given above, I. follows reading I., II. and 
TIL, the Rec, See Exec. Nores.—R.] 2 oo - a 

9 Ver. 25.—Tho readings cvarorxovaa and 9 avorotxovca are not weakly supported, but still must be regarded as exe- 
getical glosses; not without value in the exposition of the passage.—[If a comma be put after “ Arabia,” it is unnecessary 


to supply “ she.”—R.] 
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10 Ver 25.—[Rec. 6€; followed by Vulgate, E. V., but weakly supported. - %. A. B.C. B. read yép ; so modern Editors. 


th Ver. 26.—The better attested reading, 1477 p 7 4 », is to be preferred, on internal grounds also to wajrnp wavToP 
Heavy. “Tidvrwy has come jntu the text, partly because of such parallel passages as Rom. iv. 16; Gal. iii. 26, 28; partly be- 


cause of the multitude of réxva in the quotation ver. 27 (Wieseler). 


(Wavrwr, Rec. %.2 A. C3 K. L., many fathers, Words- 


worth. Bracketted by Lachmann. Omitted in &.! B. D. F. many versions and cursives ; rejected by Tischendort. Meyer, 
Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—The E. V. “which is” is perhaps more literal, but Ellicott’s rendering, given above, is more 


forcible, and allowable with 77 es.—R.) 


# Ver. 28.—* The reading v weis-éare is, with Lachmann, Tischendorf and others, to be preferred to the common 
text nucis—coper, since the latter appears to be a correction from nuwy (ver. 26) and vets is more lively on account of its 


application to the readers” (Wivselor). 
Editors on internal gruunds.—k. | 


&. however has yuets. 


[Both are well supported, but duets is adopted by most 


18 Ver. 30.—{Lightfoot follows &. B. D. in reading xAnpovoyy oes (apparently a correction from LXX).—The double 


negative ov-u 7% is rendered by Ellicott, “ in no wise.”—R. 


14 Ver. 30.—T od viod is omitted in &., but inserted by the corrector. 


"Ioadx (from the LXX).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19. My little children.—[Licurroor: 
«© A mode of address common in St. John, but 
not found elsewhere in St. Paul. Here the di- 
minutive expresses both the tenderness of the 
Apostle and the feebleness of his converts. Itisa 
term at once of affection and rebuke.”—R.] It 
is more natural to make a break here (the very 
suddenness of the appeal implies this) and to join 
‘‘my little children” with ‘tell me” (ver. 21). 
It cannot at all events be connected with the pre- 
ceding context, but the connection with ver. 20 
is only possible on the assumption of an inter- 
ruption of the discourse (comp, dé). [The pres- 
ence of dé in ver. 20 is urged as a reason for 
connecting our verse very closely with ver. 18, 
as is done by many commentators. The course 
of the thought would then be: ‘I have a right 
to ask for constancy in your affections. J have 
a greater claim on you than these new teachers. 
They speak but as strangers to strangers; I as 
a mother to her children with whom she has 
travailed” (Licurroor). But there is some- 
thing so sudden in the address, that it is better 
to separate the verses (so Merger, ALrorp, Mru- 
corr).—R.] On the other hand the contents of 
ver. 20 fit very well into the discourse as a 
parenthetical remark. In the ‘*am again in 
travail”? the wish presses itself upon him, rather 
to be present with them—and this he then ex- 
presses—before going on, in ver. 21, to attempt 
to change the minds of his readers, as being his 
children, and to bring them back. It is true 
“tell me,” after this interruption, does not con- 
nect immediately with ver. 19; the “little chil- 
dren”’ receives a particular definition in ‘ye that 
desire to be under the law,” but this only indi- 
cates how far a travailing again is necessary, in 
order to prepare for a continuance of this 
odiveww through the following exposition, as in- 
deed all that precedes had been nothing else 
than such a travail. 

[This view of the connection of the passage is 
open: to serious objection, Two vocatives are 
joined together, which are separated both in 
position andin tone. Ver. 20 which contains the 
wish to be present is sundered from ver. 18, 
where the thought of his presence is introduced. 
The idea of travailing is joined to a passage of 
argument by illustration, and separated from the 
more personal part of the discourse. If there be 
a difficulty about dé (ver. 20) as introducing an 
‘‘ opposition,” and hence a parenthesis be deemed 
necessary, this ‘‘opposition’” may be found 
(Meyer) ‘‘in the tacit contrast between the 





[Instead of ris éAcvOépas we find also wou 


subject of his wish to be present with them, and 
his actual absence and separation.” It seems 
best then to connect vers. 19 and 20 togetner— 
detaching them as u burst of tenderness from 
both the preceding and subsequent context, 
though joined in thought more closely with the 
former.—R. ] 

With whom I am again in travail.—i. «., 
the second time.—The labor of his spirit on the 
hearts of the readers he here compares with the 
travail of a mother (elsewhere with the begetting 
of the father), in which the point of comparison 
is the activity directed to the coming of a child 
into the world; with the mother—of a natural 
child; here with the Apostle—of a spiritual 
child. This image is continued with the expres- 
sion until Christ be formed in you.—It isa ripe, 
completely developed child that is in contempla- 
tion—in which the life has come to perfect. man- 
ifestation. Such a child, and only such a one, 
renders a mother’s pangs of labor effectual, for 
only such a child lives, and therefore only in 
such a one has she a child. So long as the birth 
is not that of a perfect child, so long must she 
ever look forward to new pangs of labor, before 
she can have this, her wish granted. (Evuicorr: 
‘*The idea is not so much of the pain, as of the 
long and continuous effort of the travail.”—R, ] 
—With justice therefore is the complete forma- 
tion of the child represented as the aim of the 
labor, and there is here nothing like an inver- 
sion of the physiological process, in which the 
formatio takes place ante partum. This is not 
here the point in question, The natural child is 
completely developed, in that the natural life, as 
it were the spirit of life, comes in it to perfect 
manifestion, gains an actual, corresponding form. 
What this natural spirit of life is in the natural 
child, Christ ‘is in the Spiritual child, as the 
principle of spiritual life, and hence the expres- 
sion of the Apostle: Christ is Lopdwbyvat in them 
=the inward principle is to come with them to 
manifestation to gain a form in an established, 
assured, evangelical conviction of faith; only 
when this takes place, has Paul as spiritual 
mother actually » spiritual child. But since this 
18 wanting, as is shown by their apostacy, he is 
therefore now bearing them once again, in the 
hope that this perfect formation may come to 
pass. (If it had not, he would have needed to 
travail in birth still again, but here, as is natur- 
al, he only speaks of a second travail.) That in 
nature a completely developed child is not hoped 
for from a second bearing of the same child, is 
a self-evident incongruity between the fact and 
the image, but it answers the purpose that the 
activity is the same—in both cases there is a 
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travail of birth.*—Wuisseuer incorrectly finds in 
méAv adivey the doctrinal conception of the new 
birth, and takes wdéAw therefore as antithetical 
to the natural birth. In the first place the Apos- 
tle’s lamentation over the alteration that had 
taken place in the readers, brings almost neces- 
sarily to our thoughts the probability of a re- 
newed activity among them; and secondly he 
could well designate the labor bestowed by him 
upon the Galatians as a bearing of spiritual 
children, but not as a regeneration in the doc- 
trinal sense, for this appertains to God alone, 
Paul’s travailing in birth with them, it is true, 
had as its end, their becoming regenerate chil- 
dren of God, but the one is not therefore to be 
identified with the other. 

Ver. 20. I could wish indeed to be pres- 
ent with you.—([This rendering, though not 
literal, brings out the force of the passage, and 
the ‘tacit contrast” in dé. See above.—R. ]— 
And to change my tone.—This, in its imme- 
diate’ connection with a wish to be present with 
them, appears to signify: I should be glad to give 
my language such a form as suits with oral inter- 
course; from the written style, with its more 
formal, unpliable character, less suited to make 
an impression on the heart, I should be glad to 
pass over into oral discourse. But ¢wv7v adadagac 
does not on this account mean: to interchange 
discourse with any one=to converse together, 
as WinseLer singularly assumes. Why he should 
like to be with them, and to vary his discourse, 
he then expressly declares: For I am per- 
plexed about you.—E», the perplexity has 
its ground chiefly in them, in their state of 
mind.+ He knows not with what arguments he 
can find access to them and dispose them toa 
return. Therefore he thinks now he could more 
easily accomplish something by oral discourse 
with them. Meyer understands gwrvyv aAdAdooe 
of a wish of Paul, instead of the rigorous tone 
used in his last visit, to essay u milder tone. 
But this is far from evident.—Rizaur justly re- 
marks that in a certain sense Paul does immedi- 
ately after in ver. 21 what he wishes in ver. 20, 
namely, varies the form of his language, and 
speaks as if he were present with them: Aéyeré 
pou xn 7.4. [For the various interpretations 
of the phrase ‘change my voice” see MEYER in 
loco. The view given above seems tame, but the 
reference to the tone during his second visit is 
doubtful. So also the interpretation: ‘to modify 
my language from time to time as occasion de- 
mands.” Certainly it is improper to think of a 
desire to change his tone to a more severe one 
(in contrast with the mild rexvia). On the 
whole it seems best to conclude 1) that the de- 
sired change was from the severe to the milder 
address; 2) that the severe tone referred to is 





* (WORDSWORTH mentions a curious exposition and exten- 
sion of this mctaphor in the Epistle of the primitive 
churches of Gaul “ who say that by means of the martyrs 
much joy accrued to the holy Virgin Mother, the Church of 
Christ, receiving back alive those whom she has lost as 
abortions, and also because through means of the martyrs, 
very many of her children who had fallen away by apostasy, 
were again conceived in her womb, and were being brought 
forth again to life.”—R.] . ; 

+[Hence 4 70p00 4+ is to be taken, not as passive, with 
deponent sense (ExLicort), nor middle (Li¢srroor), but mid- 
dle with passive signification (MeyER, ALrorp); “ the condi- 
tion of perplexity is conceived of as wrought upon, suffered 
by the eer ed 





that of the present Epistle (so Exuicorr and 
many others).—R. ] 

Ver. 21. Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, do ye not hear the law? 
—‘Hear” is hardly to be taken precisely ag im- 
plying that the law was publicly read by the 
pseudo-apostles among them, but generally: Do 
you not give heed to what 1s written in the Law? 
The second time véduoc, according to the Jewish 
use of WN = the Pentateuch. From the law 


itself, on which you lay so much stress, you 
might discover that you are not, and are not 
meant to be under the law. [Mzyer:—‘‘At the 
close of the theoretical part of his Epistle, Paul 
now appends a very peculiar allegoric argument 
from the law itself, intended to destroy the in- 
fluence of the false Apostles with their own wea- 
pons, and to root il up out of its own proper 
soil.”—R. ] 

Ver. 22. For it igs written.—Idp =I must 
inquire: do ye not hear the Law; for if you really 
heard the law, you would find in it that which 
might convince you how unsound and dangerous 
it is to “desire to be under the law.” That to 
which Paul refers the Galatians, as being found 
in the law, is the narrative in Genesis, of the two 
sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, the one by 
the bondmaid, Hagar, and the other by the free 
woman, Sarah. As is known, he had Ishmael 
first, and he is therefore mentioned first. They 
were therefore indeed both Abraham’s sons, but 
they had not merely different mothers, but 
mothers also of entirely different conditions; the 
one was the son of a bondmaid, the other of a 
free woman. 


Ver. 23. Yet even with that they might have 
been begotten in like manner, but (GAAd) this 
was far from being the case, the son of the bond- 
maid was begotten after the flesh, and the son 
of the free woman through the promise.— 
Kara odpxa — entirely in the ordinary way of 
natural generation, of carnal intercourse; dia 
THe étayyediac=formally also, it is true, 
in this way, but materially (by the side of which 
the other is a vanishing factor), by virtue of the 
divine promise, which Abraham had received, 
inasmuch as Godin a miraculous manner, restored 
the long-lost capacity of Sarah to conceive, so 
that in truth the efficient factor was God. [The 
preposition dsd denoting the causa medians (KuuI- 
cotr).—R ] 

Ver. 24. Which things are allegorical, 
arivd éoriv GAAnyopobmeva.—Paul thus 
introduces his interpretation of the narrative 
which he quotes. He states what the Galatians 
might learn from it. [Exxicorr has a valuable 
note on the distinction between é¢ and doce. His 
view of driva is thus expressed: ‘all which things 
viewed in their most general light.” This wider 
meaning will guard against the assumption that 
the narrative itself was a mere allegory and not 
historical.—R.] —’AdAnyopeiv — GAAo ayopebenv: 
to say something else than is expressed by the 
letter, to say something in figures; passively: to 
have a tropical sense, dAAyyopotyevov evar —to 
be something that has such a sense. That Paul 
understands what is related in Genesis of Abra- 
ham, Hagar, Sarah, etc., as history also, needs 
no proof; but undoubtedly at the same time he 
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sees in the history an intimation of something 
else, something higher, than the simple history 
relates. Jn what sense, see below, in the Doc- 
rrinaL Nores. [The precise meaning of aAAy- 
yopeity must be noted, It may be made to cover 
the thought: to be treated as having an allegori- 
cal sense, but here we must insist on the more 
definite and strict meaning: to have an allegori- 
cal sense. ‘Which things viewed in their most 
general light Aave an allegorical meaning ;”” this 
interpretation will guard against the assumptions 
and errors which are based upon a looser view. 
See Docrrinat Notes.—R. ] 

To what the history points is then stated: for 
these are two covenants.—Aira: seems not 
to refer immediately, @. ¢., grammatically, to the 
women, but, according to ordinary Greek usage, 
to stand for tavra; it would be somewhat differ- 
eut if in ver. 23 the women were the subjects. 
Substantially no doubt it refers to the two women, 
in whom he sees types of the two covenants—not 
however in the twofold marriage covenant of 
Abraham with Hagar and Sarah (as JaTHo as- 
sumes, who, in order to sustain this view, is 
obliged to give an exceedingly forced interpreta- 
tion of “which is Agar”), Itis peculiar, and 
renders the understanding of this passage some- 
what, difficult, that Paul, in the first place, desig- 
nates the women and not the sons themselves as 
symbols, more particularly as prophetic symbols 
of the two covenants; and in the second place, it 
even more perplexes the matter, that he finds in 
them the two covenants — of God with men, which 
were typified or prophesied (that is, in general, 
the Old and the New Covenant), and takes these 
themselves ag mothers, and then from these first 
passes over to the two diverse churches, whose 
motherhood appears more clearly when viewed 
in connection with their members. Of course, 
however, the covenants stand in intimate rela- 
tion to the churches; it is not only they that con- 
fer on them their peculiar character, but also 
that properly constitute them; without the cove- 
nants the churches would not exist.—The one 
from Mount Sinai, e/e.—A pregnant expres- 
sion = the first covenant is that which originates 
from mount Sinai and bears unto bondage. 
Tevroca, feminine, because it corresponds to the 
mother Hagar. The expression ei¢ dovdAcian 
yevvaca is itself to be supplemented so that 
it = bearing, se. children, as it were into bond- 
age — and translating them into bondage, of 
course by subjection to the law, for the covenant 
from Sinai is the covenant of law.—Which is 
Hagar.—This is —this covenant is typified by 
Hagar, for she too as ‘‘bondmaid” bore children 
“unto bondage.” Thisis of course primarily the 
ground why he compares the Sinaitic covenant 
with Hagar; of both alike the ‘bearing children 
unto bondage” was an attribute. But this ab- 
rupt assertion: the Sinaitic covenant is Hagar, 
or, Hagar signifies the Sinaitic covenant, because 
it as well as she “bore unto bondage,” is of itself 
too bold and startling, and Paul therefore ina 
parenthesis intimates that Sinai and Hagar, far 
apart as they might seem to be, yet even inde- 
pendently of this ‘‘bearing,” stand of themselves 
related to one another. 

Ver. 25. The words setting forth this relation 
are, according to one reading: 1d ydp Zuva dbpo¢ 


éorly év ri ’"ApaBia: according to the other: 7d 
dé [or ydp] ‘Ayap Seva bpoc, &c. Accepting the 
first reading, Paul points to the fact that Mount 
Sinai is situated in Arabia—that therefore the 
Sinaitie covenant has one home with Hagar, 
and so far a relation to her. Both originate 
from Arabia—are not at home in the Holy Land; 
while yet they both came in near relation to the 
people of God; Hagar to Abraham, bearing him 
a son; the Sinaitic covenant to Abraham’s pos- 
terity, raising up children to this; for Israel by 
the Sinaitic covenant first became an organized 
theocratic people, possessing the principle of self- 
preservation and hereditary continuance.—Ac- 
cepting the reading: ré dé “Ayap, «. T. A. in which 
dé is exceedingly well suited to introduce an elu- 
cidation, which indeed it properly is, rather than 
a demonstration [ydép being however the more 
probable reading, on critical grounds, see criti- 
cal note.—R.], the Apostle points out that even 
ag to name there exists a relation between Ha- 
gar and the Sinaitic covenant,—that it is not 
therefore so arbitrary as might seem on his part, 
to interpret the former as a type of the latter; 
for that among the Arabians, Mount Sinai has 
just this name of Hagar, and that—as Paul un- 
doubtedly assumes—after Hagar. It is true we 
have no other proof of Sinai’s having this ap- 
pellation, and it would have to be assumed that 
Paul had learned, perhaps from his sojourn in 
Arabia, that Sinai bore this name also among the 
Arabs, which he referred back to Hagar. It is 
certainly probable, that the Arabs named Sinai 
“Ayap; for this is = Rock, and so corresponds 
precisely to the character of this mountain chain, 
and probably also to the signification of the an- 
cient name ‘ Sinai” itself, which etymology ren- 
ders by “‘Rock.”—Paul would then, only err in 
the reference of this name “Ayap to the Hagar of 
the Old Testament, but at all events the name 
would be the same, and this, in the first instance 
would be the mainthing. Yet this circumstance 
will always make this reading suspicious. 

[In addition to these interpretations, which 
may be distinguished as I., I1., another (III.) must 
be considered, wiz., that of Cavin, Beza, Est1us, 
Worpswortn (and Licurroor, if the correctness 
of the Recepta be established): ‘For this Hagar 
(is) represents Mount Sinai in Arabia.”—I. ig 
comparatively free from grammatical difficulty, 
forming a parenthesis, which introduces a geo- 
graphical remark, the point of which is obvious, 
though on the whole it seems much tamer than 
the other views. Besides the critical grounds for 
preferring the longer reading (not the least 
strong being this absence of grammatical diffi- 
culties), it may be objected 1. That since a mera 
geographical remark would be unnecessary, the 
emphasis must lie on év 7H ’Apaf.; but to convey 
such an emphasis, the Greek order should be 
év TH’ Ap. éativ (Atrorp), 2. Mryrr intimates 
that this view must press as the essential point, 
the fact that the mountain was “outside of the 
land of Canaan,” and yet this essential point is 
only implied. Still there is not much force in 
this objection, since the positive statement “is in 
Arabia,” the land of bondsmen, is after all the 
main thought, the other being negative anu- 





theses, that may well be omitted.—IT. ig adopter 
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commentators (Curysostom, LUTHER, et al). This 
may be called the etymological view. Here the 
grammatical difficulties are not great, for it may 
readily be conceded, that rd "Ayap means ‘the 
word Agar,” éoriv, “means”—and éy TH Ap. 
either “among the Arabians” or “in the Arab- 
ian (supply diaAéxrw) dialect,” and the objection 
that “the word Agar” cannot properly be the 
subject of avaroryei is met by putting a semi- 
colon at the end of this clause, or throwing it 
into a parenthesis. The real difficulties are far 
graver. 1. It is extremely doubtful whether 
“Agar” did mean “in Arabia, Mount Sinai.” 
The testimony of travellers is not strong, that 
of philology even less so. Granting that the 
Arabic word for “‘rock” ig similar in sound, we 
are far from settling the question of identity of 
name. 2. ‘If in writing to a half-Greek, half- 
Celtic people, he ventured to argue from an 
Arabic word at all, he would at all events be 
careful to make his drift intelligible” (Licur- 
Foor). Was it likely to be intelligible to them, 
when in these days of philological and geograph- 
ical research, this interpretation is still doubt- 
ful? 3. The argument or illustration seems 
fanciful when resting on this identity of name, 
especially as Hagar had a meaning in Hebrew, 
and Sarah also, which meanings could well 
have been used here, were it a question of 
names.—III. “‘For this Hagar represents,” ete. 
This may be called the typical or allegorical in- 
terpretation, and for that very reason more like- 
ly to be correct in this connection. It avoids the 
objections against I. on the score of emphasis, 
and tameness; with II. follows the reading which 
seems more correct, but avoids the fanciful and 
doubtful features of that view. Meyer con- 
siders the neuter article an insuperable objection. 
But this may be met 1) as isdone by Worpswortn, 
by joining the article with wa épo¢ not with 
*“Ayap. He contends that this is allowable and 
that no other order was admissible. Still this 
seems unnatural. Or 2) by understanding ré 
‘Ayap, “the thing Hagar,” not the woman, for 
ver. 24 passes over into allegory, but the alle- 
gorical Hagar,—her position as set forth in ver. 
24. Thig is less objectionable. As this is the 
only real difficulty (éo7iv, ‘‘represents,” is of 
course admissible), we may adopt ITT. as perhaps 
the safest view, seemingly that of E. V. As re- 
gards punctuation, a comma then suffices after 
this clause, and “Ayap is the grammatical sub- 
ject of ovorotyei.—R. ] 

Ranks with.—<Zvoroyei dé might be connect- 
ed with ree (ver. 24) or back of that with sia, se. 
Siabyen. [So Dp Werte, Liautroor.—R.] ‘For 
she is in bondage” is given ag the proof of 
“ranks with,” and this evidently refers to “‘bear- 
ing children unto bondage” (ver. 24). The cove- 
nant ‘bearing children unto bondage” ‘ranks 
with the present Jerusalem, for she is in bondage 
with her children.” Zuoro:yeiv, to stand in one 
row with something else, to belong to the same 
species, to belong together with anything. The 
Sinaitic covenant, says Paul, and the present Je- 
rusalem, although separated in time and place, yet 
belong essentially together; the former brought 
into ‘bondage,” the latter is in that very bond- 
age, The object is to show that an internal rela- 
tion exists between the Sinaitic covenant and the 





present Jerusalem. [This is certainly preferable 
to the view of Curysosrumand most of the Fathers, 
Luruer ef al., wuicu takes Ywa as the subject, 
and renders the verb either ‘‘is contiguous to” or 
“joined in a continuous (mountain) range” with 
Jerusalem. The thought is irrelevant, and we 
should then have Mt. Zion, rather than Jerusalem, 
following the verb. Liaurroot thus shows the 
exact meaning of the verb; ‘In military language 
ovoroxia denotes a file, as ovtuyia does a rank of 
soldiers; comp. Polyb. x. 21,7. The allegory of 
the text may be represented by ovoroyiae thus: 
Hagar, the bond woman. 
Ishmael, the child after the flesh. 


The Old Covenant. 
The earthly Jerusalem, etc. 


Sarah, the free woman. 
Isaac, the child of promise. 
The New Covenant. 

The heavenly Jerusalem, etc.” 


Accepting this meaning, it is necessary to take 
exception to embracing the idea of type in the 
word. Those in each list are cborosyou with each 
other, but avricrocyor to those in the opposite 
list.-R.]—It seems however more accordant 
with the context to make “Ayap (ver. 25) the sub- 
ject. For Hagar is a type of the present Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘ranks with’’—stands in the same row 
with it, or better, fits asa type to the antitype [?] 
Moreover Hagar was ‘in bondage with her 
children, just as the present Jerusalem.” Be- 
sides in this connection there is significant re- 
ference to the fact that ‘the present Jerusalem” 
corresponds to Hagar alone—and not to Sarah; 
the special proof of which is, what is affirmed 
of ‘*the present Jerusalem,” viz.: ‘‘for she is in 
bondage with her children.” [So that not only 
the proximity of the word “Ayap, but the closer 
correspondence also, supports the view that 
“Hagar” is the logical subject of the verb. See 
Mever.—R. ] 

The present Jerusalem.—Jcrusalem repre- 
sents here as it always did in the Old Testament, 
the Jewish people; but this as a collective person- 
ality, and moreover a maternal one, the individual 
members of the people being viewed as children 
of this mother. ‘H viv ‘Iepouc. is the present 
Jerusalem in contrast with the pedd. ‘Iepous. as 
it shall become through the Messiah, 7. e., through 
faith in Him, the Jerusalem, which has not, and 
so long as it has not, received the Messiah. 
«The present Jerusalem” meaning thus the his- 
torical Israel, the Jewish people, its children are 
of course ‘‘born after the flesh” and Paul pre- 
supposes this as self-evident.—Is in bondage. 
—This cannot apply to the yoke of the Romans, 
for this has nothing at all to do with the Sinai- 
tic covenant, but applies to the being in bond- 
age under the Mosaic law. A state of bondage 
in this sense Paul predicates of the existing 
Jewish church without further proof, as some- 
thing which the readers after the preceding ex- 
position of the nature of the law (comp. iii. 23; 
iv. 8-7), must concede, and indeed that the Jews 
were slrenuous observers of the law was 4 mat- 
ter beyond doubt. 

Ver. 26. But Jerusalem which is above 
is free.—Paul does not continue the course of 
thought begun in ver, 24 with ‘for these are 
two covenants.” He names the first covenant 
only, not the second one also, but to make the 
contrast more palpable, opposes at once to the 
present Jerusalem, which is in hondage, another 
Jerusalem which is free. Now the present Jeru- 
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salem is in a condition of bondage because the 
first’ covenant, which is a covenant of bondage, 
came in her to manifestation. So the freedom 
of the other Jerusalem would have its ground 
also in the character of the second covenant, 
which comes into manifestation in her, and we 
have a right to find implied a second covenant 
bearing children unto freedom, which is typified 
prophetically by Sarah, just as the covenant of 
bondage by Hagar. If we inquire what this 
second covenant is, according to the previous 
context, the answer cannot be doubtful; over 
against the covenant of law stands a covenant of 
grace or promise. WirsenEr’s parallelism goes 
too far, where he wishes to supply: Jdevrépa 
8 (deabljun) ad dpove Li, eic éAevbepiay yevvaoa, 
hrc gott Tappa. Td yap Lov bpog éotiy év tH yA 
The érayyshiac, ovotoryet d& TH Grw ‘Iepovoadju. 
éAevbépn yap sorte peta TOv Téxvov ait7c. [‘* The 
second covenant from Mount Zion, bearing chil- 
dren unto freedom, whichis Sarah. For Zion 
is a mountain in the land of promise, and ranks 
with Jerusalem above, for she is free with her 
children.” This follows from his view of ver. 
25, and is objectionable besides for the reason 
that it forces an allegory beyond the point to 
which it has been carried by the Apostle him- 
self.—R.] Somewhat too definite also is Muyen’s 
view: The other covenant is the one estab- 
lished in Christ (see afterwards on 7 dvw ‘Tepov- 
calf). Paul has not waited till now to give the 
proof that the covenant of grace is a covenant 
of promise, and that on this account Jerusalem 
above is also free. This is in part clear from 
what precedes and in part results from the nature 
of the case, since a covenant of promise given of 
grace, because it has nothing to do with any law, 
can have no connection with “bondage” either. 
In addition he now demonstrates to the Galatians 
this only, that they are children of that Jerusalem 
which is free, and that therefore it would be 
preposterous for them to wish to be under the law. 
“Free” of course not being under the law. 
The main question is, what 7 dvw ‘Ispovo. sig- 
nifies. ‘‘ Jerusalem” here also means a church 
taken as a collective personality, her individual 
members being conceived as her children. But 7 
avw ‘Tepovo. is of course not the “ ancient” Jeru- 
salem, the Salem of Melchisedek, nor yet the 
mountain of Zion, which in Josephus is called 7 
avo wéMc. [Ligutroor: ‘The Apostle instinct- 
ively prefers the Hebrew form ‘IepovoaAnu here 
for the typical city, as elsewhere in this Epistle 
(i. 17, 18; ii. 1) he employs the Gracised form 
‘Tepéadauua for the actual city. ‘‘TepovoaAnue est 
appellatio Hebraica, originaria et sanctior: Tepoo6- 
Ava, deinceps obvia, Greca, magis politica,’ says 
Bengel on Rev. xxi. 2, accounting for the usage 
of St. John (in the Gospel the latter; in the 
Apocalypse the former), and referring to this 
passage in illustration.”—R.] On the other 
hand Luruer is right in his decided protest 
against the reference to the ecclesia triumphans, 
for the Christians of this world are here desig- 
nated by Paul as children of this avw ‘lepovoadgu. 
(Only so much is correct, that with the rapovoia 
it is no other than this very dvw ‘Iepovo. that 
comes to perfection, so that the Church after the 
Twapovoia is essentially identical with that before 
it. But the eye is not at all directed here to the 





napovoia; and the very reason why the expres- 
sion # uéAdovoa ‘Iepovc. is not chosen 18, that 
after Christ had appeared upon earth this must 
be referred to the wapoucia, WaiseLer is there- 
fore also incorrect in asserting not only that the 
church of the perfected is meant, but in insist- 
ing as he does that these are expressly compre- 
hended, )—But yet 7 avw ‘Iepove. must at all events 
signify a Jerusalem that is above, an upper Jeru- 
salem, and this ‘‘above” can only refer to Heaven. 
Here again Lurusr has a right understanding 
of it, in the main point at all events, when he 
remarks that this “‘above’’ is to be understood 
not of place but of character: ‘when St. Paul 
speaks of a Jerusalem above and the other here 
below upon earth, he means that the one Jeru- 
salem is spiritual, but the other earthly. For 
there is a great distinction between spiritualfand 
corporeal or earthly things. What is spiritual, 
that is above, but what is earthly, that is here 
below. Therefore says he then, that the spirit- 
ual Jerusalem is above, not that in respect to 
space or place it is higher than the earthly here 
below, but in that it is spiritual.” The upper 
Jerusalem would therefore—the spiritual Jeru- 
salem. This explanation, it is true, does not 
appear to do full justice to the material idea 
“above,” but it leads in the right direction for 
this, and needs only to be completed by includ- 
ing also the conception of space which is con- 
tained in dvw. That is, 7 dvw ‘Iepovc. is not= 
the Jerusalem that is localter, externally situated 
above (this is refuted by Lurnen), but the Jeru- 
salem, that as to its essential character is an up- 
per, heavenly one, and therefore neither orig- 
inates from earth nor belongs to earth, but 
originates from Heaven and belongs to Heaven, 
let it be situated where it may, of which nothing 
is expressly said. (In reality Luther also means 
this and nothing else by his spiritual Jerusalem, 
and his explanation, therefore, only apparently 
incurs the reproach of spiritualizing.) Whether 
the expression is immediately founded upon the 
rabbinical doctrine of the nbyn Sw obvi 
‘‘which according to Jewish ‘teaching is the 
archetype existing in Heaven of the earthly 
Jerusalem, and at the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom will be let down from Heaven 
to earth, in order, as the earthly Jerusalem 
is the central point and the capital of the old 
theocracy, to be the same for the Messianic the« 
ocracy ’’ (MuyeER), cannot be affirmed with cer- 
tainty ; that, Paul did not share the crude and 
sensuous rabbinical conceptions of this heavenly 
Jerusalem, but had  scripturally purified idea 
of it, is in any case clear; so that from the 
Jewish schools he only derives the expression 
rather than the substance of the idea. At the 
most he had only the fundamental conception, 
which was then essentially modified, (Lieur- 
root: ‘ With them,” é. «., the rabbinical teach- 
ers, ‘it is an actual city, the exact counterpart 
of the earthly Jerusalem in its topography and 
furniture: with him it is a symbol or image 
representing that spiritual city of which the 
Christian is even now a denizen (Phil. iii, 20) 
The contrast between the two scenes, ag they ap- 
peared to the eye, would enhance, if it did not 
suggest the imagery of St. Paul here. On the ona 
hand, Mount Zion, of old the joy of the whole 
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earth, now more beautiful than ever in the fresh 
glories of the Herodian renaissance, glittering 
in gold and marble; on the other, Sinai with its 
rugged peaks and barren sides, bleak and deso- 
late, the oppressive power of which the Apostle 
himself had felt during his sojourn there—these 
scenes fitly represented the contrast between the 
glorious hopes of the new covenant and the blank 
despair of the old. Comp. Heb. xii. 18-22.”—R. ] 

And she is our mother.—If we seek to 
define still more distinctly the idea of the dvw 
‘Iepovo., we shall find that here also Lurumr had 
the right sense of it, when he peremptorily de- 
clares, and in opposition to the transcendental 
fantasies, which overlooked the actually operative 
heavenly forces in the word and sacraments, so 
strongly insists that: ‘the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is above, is nothing else than the dear 
church or Christendom, that are in the whole 
world here and there dispersed, who all together 
have. one gospel, one manner of faith in Christ, 
one Holy Ghost, and one manner of sacrament.” 
Only here again he makes the idea too special. 
The upper Jerusalem, which essentially springs 
from Heaven and not from earth, and belongs to 
Heayen and not to earth, is in the first instance 
nothing else than the true Church and people of 
God in its entire generality ; for this has its con- 
stitution not in the covenant of law, but in the 
covenant of grace or promise, and its essential 
character may therefore with full right, nay must 
be denominated by Paul a heavenly one.—As cer- 
tainly now as Paul dated back the covenant of 
grace as far back beyond the covenant of law as 
Abraham’s time, so certainly did this ‘upper Je- 
rusalem ”’ properly begin with Abrabam himself, 
although at first indeed rather in the way of pro- 
mise, in idea, ag it were, but yct realiter, as cer- 
tainly as God’s covenant of grace was onc really 
concluded. This “upper Jerusalem” then, it is 
true, first came to full manifestation with the 
advent of the Messiah, as with this God’s cove- 
nant of grace first found its true actualization ; 
and so far is the upper Jerusalem—Christendom, 
but yet even now it must not be identified with 
it. Itisa higher, more general idea, precisely 
=God’s congregation [ Gottesgemeinde] which the 
idea of the church does not altogether exhaust, 
but which continues to rise above it, lying at the 
foundation of the church, which is its concrete 
manifestation, but yet to be distinguished from 
it; and indeed this idea of the congregation of 
God will never attain its completely adequate 
expression in the church of this dispensation, 
but only with the rapovoia will such a complete 
coincidence of ideas and phenomenon be real- 
ized (as indeed on the other hand the present 
Jerusalem which is in bondage was also not ab- 
solutely coincident with the Jewish community, 
but many members of it raised themselves above 
this bondage, although no doubt in this case 
the coincidence was far more nearly complete). 
[Meyver’s interpretation: ‘ the Messianic theoc- 
racy, which before the mapovoia is the church, 
and after it Christ’s kingdom of glory” is sub- 
stantially correct, provided we sufficiently extend 
the meaning of the word ‘‘Church.” Our con- 
septions of her, ‘‘who is our mother,” must here 
be large enough to include all her children, in 
the Old and the New Dispensations, as militant 





and triumphant. See Docrrinan Norges.—R. 

What Paul ‘now wishes to show is, that Chris- 
tians are children of this true congregation of 
God, that is grounded upon the covenant of 
grace, and therefore of course is free, and not 
merely that they are children of the Christian 
community, which certainly would have needed 
no proof.—From the foregoing we see still more 
evidently (what has already been touched upon 
above), that the expression 7 uéAdovoa ‘Tepovd , 
although it would have corresponded with 7 viv 
‘Iepova., would not have been suitable here. On 
the other hand nothing stood in the way of des- 
ignating the natural Israel as 9 viv ‘Tepovc., in- 
asmuch as every one would refer this expression 
to the right object; in this sense a xdrw ‘Lepoue. 
would have sounded strange, and would have been 
less intelligible, so that the want of correspond- 
ence in the expressions is not at all surprising. 

Vers. 27 and 28 contain the proof of the pro- 
position that ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above” ig the 
mother of Christians,—in syllogistic form, only 
not quite exact, since tei¢ is the more probable 
reading in ver. 28. Ver. 27, major premise: To 
the ‘Jerusalem which is above,” although she 
does not bear, there are many children promised, 
who therefore, as Isaac, must have been born 
purely in virtue of Divine promige.—Ver. 28, 
minor premise: But now are we, or rather, says 
the Apostle, with definite application to the read- 
ers, for whom particularly the proof is intended, 
ye are the children of promise, after the analogy 
of Isaac ;—therefore (conclusion) ye are children 
of the Jerusalem above. 

For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren 
that bearest not, efc.—For the major premise 
Paul appeals to Isaiah liv. 1. The theocratic 
nation is addressed during the Babylonian exile, 
and told that though aforetime, in the bloom of 
Israel’s prosperity she was like a woman ‘“ who 
hath a husband,” who had by her husband nu- 
merous children, she now resembled a woman 
that is “desolate”? = without a husband (for it 
had been repudiated by God), and in consequence 
—for oveipa is here to be taken in this sense—is 
“barren,” . ‘not bearing,” ‘not travailing,” 
bears no children. (God is to be conceived as 
the husband, if this part of the figure is also to 
be interpreted, according to the familiar Biblical 
image of God’s marriage covenant with Israel.) 
But yet is she to rejoice, and loudly to express 
her joy (b#Fov se. guvgv, rumpe vocem, let loose 
the voice), for she shall become richer in child- 
ren than before! This therefore not in the way 
of natural gencration, but through the immediate 
extraordinary operation of God: they are there- 
fore children not ‘‘after the flesh,” but born 
“through the promise.” (Only, so to speak, the 
natural, carnal relation of God to the people as 
begetting natural posterity, was dissolved ; God 
yet remained, in the exercise of a higher energy, 
devoted to the people as His people, for the very 
end of bringing in something higher than be- 
fore.) Evidently in this the image of Sarah 
hovers before the prophet, of that barren one 
who was “ desolate,” that is, at least as ‘‘bar- 
ren” could have no conjugal intercourse with 
her husband, and therefore was so far without 
husband, and who yet became a mother of a 
numerous progeny in virtue of the Divine en: 
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ergy. Thus even the prophet sees in Sarah a 
type of the theocratic nation—not, it is true, in 
her condition of freedom, but at least in her be- 
coming a mother by promise, and therefore is 
she a type of the theocratic people, inasmuch as 
this increases not in the natural way=through 
natural descent, but through the addition of 
spiritual children.—Herein also is found Paul’s 
justification for referring this passage immedi- 
ately to ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above.” Primarily, 
indeed, it applies to the theocratic people as a 
whole. But even here, to the natural children, 
=to such as become members of the theocratic 
people by natural descent, are opposed spiritual 
children=such as become such in virtue of Di- 
vine operation, without natural consanguinity. 
The sense therefore cannot be merely: The now 
depopulated Isracl shall again become populous, 
yea, cven more than before, by renewal of the 
now interrupted conjugal intimacy; but from 
that people of God which increased by natural 
descent, there is distinguished the people of God 
in the higher, completely true sense, whose 
existence does not depend on natural descent, 
but on Divine operation, that is of course, 
the operation of the Spirit, inasmuch as God 
through His Spirit produces faith, and so raises 
up children to His people, regarded as mother, 
or to Abraham their first ancestor. There is 
thus contrasted with the natural, empirical peo- 
ple of God, the one éyovoa tov dvdpa, which is 
now continued in the present Jerusalem, a 
higher spiritual one, the one which is “ bar- 
ren, bearing not,’’==not naturally maintaining 
anc increasing itself, ¢ ¢, in short the ‘Jeru- 
salem which is above.”—The fulfilment of the 
promise then, took place, 2. ¢, numerous chil- 
dren, without being naturally begotten by the 
theocratic people, were born to it, in particu- 
lar, through the appearance of the Messiah, 
for all, who came to believe on Him, became 
thereby, and not by natural descent, members 
of Gol’s people (comp. ver. 28).—But it must 
here be remarked in addition, that Paul’s de- 
sign is not strictly to declare positively of the 
Jerusalem above (as even MrYER assumes), that 
it had first been barren, therefore first unpopu- 
lated, childless, and had then become the mother 
of children (with the origin of the Christian 
people of God); but he means thereby only to 
distinguish it from the theocratic people that is 
maintained and continued by natural means. In 
distinction from this the Jerusalem above is in 
its nature—and remains therefore barren, not 
bearing, not travailing, desolate, for she obtains 
children indeed, but by no means through be- 
coming fertile, rikrewv, dSdiveew—=not by such 
natural processes, as if these had only failed for 
awhile, and had then again become operative ; 
on the other hand the children are given to her 
in a way not to be naturally explained, not as 
bodily offspring, but spiritually by Divine opera- 
tion; for she is and remains not « having a hus- 
band” (=who does not stand to God in this 
natural and carnal relation). [Atrorp:—The 
‘‘husband” of the E. V. may mislead “by point- 
ing at the one husband (Abraham) who was 
common to Sara and Agar, which might do in 
this passage, but not in Isaiah: whereas éy. 
Tov dvdpa means, ‘ her (of the two) who has (the) 





husband,’ the other having none: a fineness of 
meaning which we cannot give in English.” 
This goes to sustain the view of Schmoller.—R. ] 
We need not. be perplexed because this would 
create a divergence from the type of Sarah, with 
whom certainly, after her barrenness, a bearing 
and travailing took place. But although Paul 
undoubtedly knew this well, he yet (vers. 28, 29) 
denies explicitly and roundly that Isaac was born 
after the flesh and vindicates to him only a be- 
ing born through the promise, after the Spirit ; 
and he can very well apprehend the contrast 
thus absolutely, because he looks only at the 
essential thing, the determining, generative 
principle, and this was purely ‘‘the promise,” 
‘the spirit,” even though the act did not pro- 
ceed without the medium of the ‘flesh.” Sarah, 
is his meaning, did not obtain her son Isaac, 
because from a naturally unfruitful woman she 
had become a naturally fruitful one ; her obtain- 
ing the son was therefore only, as it were, form- 
ally, not essentially, w rixrecv, &c, (see on ver. 
23). But if Paul expresses himself thus even 
respecting Sarah, with whom nevertheless in a 
certain sense a rixrecv, and the like, did take 
place, the same of course holds good in its full 
sense of the antitype, the true people of God, 
as Jerusalem above. This is precisely its spe- 
cific quality, that it obtains children without 
“bearing” as “barren,” and in this very way 
approves itself as the true people of God, for 
which God begets children; therefore we have 
only: ‘*many are the children of the desolate,” 
not: she will bear many children. Of course 
“barren” varies w little; at first it is one who 
cannot bear, because she is deprived of the hus- 
band; but from that it becomes one, who does 
not bear and.is to bear, ¢. ¢., does not in this 
way obtain children, and is to obtain them, but 
in another way. But this variation is already 
implied in the original sense of the passage, 
which ag it were says: ‘Barren hast thou 
become, that cannot bear; well, so shalt thou 
be and remain, but not to thy hurt, but to thy 
good,” &c.—Many are the children of the 
desolate more, efc.—Mryrer rightly explains: 
not=—=zAeiova 7, which would leave the numerous- 
ness of the children wholly undetermined, but 
it expresses, that both have many children, 
but the solitary one, more=numerous are the 
children of the solitary, far more, than of her 
who hath her husband. 

Ver. 28 places the Galatians, as Christians, 
among the children of the Jerusalem above, 
promised her in yer. 27, As Isaac was.— 
Kara 'Ioad«, in conformity with, according 
to the type of, even as Isaac. The antitype of 
the mother, Sarah, was named ver. 26; even so 
are Christians antitypes of her son, Isaac.— 
Children of Promise,—opposed to capKoc Téx- 
va, therefore properly children whom the prom- 
ise has born—who are born in virtue of the 
promise of God, not through carnal generation, 
—So was it with Isaac; he was born to Abra 
ham as son in this way. Even so is it with you: 
you have in this way been born, #. e, become 
members of Glod’s people. This needs no proof, 
for on one side, it was certain that they as 
Christians were members of God’s people, and 
on the other side also, ‘hat they were not so by 
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nature, by carnal descent, but in a spiritual 
manuer, namely, through their knowledge of 
Ciarist, to which God had led them by His Spirit, 
thereby fulfilling His promise. It therefore fol- 
lows from this, that they belong, because mem- 
bers of the theocratic people, and yet not such 
by natural descent, to “the children of the des- 
olate”’ (ver. 27)—=have her (to whom, although 
desolate, children are promised by God) as their 
mother, as was affirmed in ver, 26, 

Ver. 29. Stillas then he that was born 
after the flesh.— Why will you nevertheless 
be under the law, and so in the condition of 
bondage? Paul had brought home to his 
hearers, You are like Isaac, not like Ishmael. 
This. he had deduced from the manner of the 
birth of each. But now he adds—looking at 
the subsequent lot of each—a warning, that it is 
dangerous to place themselves in a position like 
Ishmael’s, for he had been shut out of the 
inheritance, Even so will it fare—Paul gives 
them to understand, with those that are like 
Ishmael—those that are under the law. ’AAAd: 
for the thought which Paul first expresses, is 
in opposition to that in the foregoing verse, 
where he had described Christians as having 
a possession, as children of the free woman, 
because children of the promise. Yet Paul does 
not affirm this in order to frighten them back 
from the condition of freedom, as one of 
persecution, but on the contrary (dAAd, ver. 
380) in order to set forth immediately after the 
evil lot of the children of the bondwoman, as 
persecutors, and thus to hinder the Christians 
from placing themselves, through bondage to 
the law, in a like position with them. 

Persecuted.—In Gen. xxi. 9, Ishmael is men- 
tioned only as a scoffer: Paul here then either 
uses dvOxecy in a more general sense, or he fol- 
lows a more developed tradition, traces of which 
are found in the Rabbins. [Acdxecv is a strong 
word, and we are not justified in altering or ex- 
tending its meaning to meet a difficulty, arising 
from the interpretation of another passage. The 
question then is: Is this statement of the Apos- 
tle based only upon the Scriptural narrative 
(Gen. xxi. 9), or also upon some other reliable 
source of information, supplementing the Old 
Testament narrative. The chief objection urged 
by most modern commentators against the former 
of these views is, that there is no thought of 
‘“‘persecution””? either expressed or implied in 
the passage referred to. It tells us of Ishmael’s 


‘“Jaughing ” (pay: which the LXX. expands 
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into raifovra pera “Icadx tov vioti airqc’’); this 
has been interpreted as in play awakening Sa- 
rah’g jealousy, and as in mockery, arousing her 
anger. Obviously the latter is more in accord- 
ance with the context and is a legitimate render- 
ing of the Hebrew (see Lanan’s Com, Gen. in 
loco). But is it said that even this view of the 
narrative will not justify the assertion ‘perse- 
cuted.” Worpsworru, accepting the meaning 
“playing,” remarks: “The temper in which 
Ishmael played with Isaac, may best be inferred 
from the comment which Isaac’s mother made 
upon it. Sarah’s words interpret Ishmael’s act. 
If his play had been loving play, she would not 
have been displeased by it. It must have been 





the spirit of spiteful malice, made more offensive 
by its pretence to sportiveness and love,* which 
extorted from Sarah the words which the Ialy 
Spirit, speaking by St. Paul, here calls a verdict 
of Scripture. And Almighty God Himself vouch- 
safed to confirm Sarah’s interpretation of Ish- 
mael’s play, by commanding Abraham, although 
reluctant, to hearken to Sarah’s voice in that 
matier.” It would seem that an inspired Apos- 
tle, reading the Old Testament narrative in the 
full gospel light, could interpret the spirit of 
that occurrence, without relying on tradition. 
If however the objection urged by Meyer, DE 
Wertr, Jowett, and others, be deemed valid, 
as even Exticorr admits them to be, the follow- 
ing remarks of Ligurroor may well be taken 
into account. “1) This incident which is so 
lightly sketched in the original narrative had 
been drawn out in detail in later traditions, 
and thus a prominence was given to it, which 
would add force to the Apostle’s allusion, with- 
out his endorsing these traditions himself. 2) 
The relations between the two brothers were re- 
produced in their descendants. The aggressions 
of the Arab tribes on the Israelites were the 
antitype to Ishmael’s mockery of Isaac. Thus 
in Ishmael the Apostle may have indirectly con- 
templated Ishmael’s progeny; and he would 
therefore be appealing to the national history of 
the Jews in saying ‘he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him that was born after the 
Spirit.” "—R.] 

After the Spirit.—The one born according to 
the Spirit. The Spirit of God was the power by 
which the generation of Isane took place. The 
Spirit however is here conceived not as the power, 
but as the norm, according to which the genera- 
tion took place—he was begotten in the way and 
manner in which the Spirit begets. ‘After the 
flesh” is to be interpreted in the same way. 

Even so now.—Those born after the Spirit 
=‘ the children of promise” are persecuted by 
those born after the flesh—the natural members 
of the theocratic people, the Jews. But the 
main point is not. the suffering of persecution by 
the one, although the thought of it occasions the 
aAza, but the persecution of the others. See 
ver. 80.—To what this specially refers, is hard 
to say: that there was no lack of persecutions 
on the part of the Jews, is indeed well known. 
That the plotting of the Judaizers against the 
Christians are also meant, is probable; for these 
Judaizers believed themselves to have a preémi- 
nence, precisely as those born after the flesh, 
and, as our whole Epistle shows, took a position, 
which though professedly in the interest of 
others’ salvation, was nevertheless really hostile 
towards those who were only ‘‘born after the 
Spirit,” or only set a value on this, and denied 
to them a title to membership among the people 
of God. A- similar self-exaltation over others 
and a disposition to suppress them, took placealso, 
he says, in the case of Ishmael with respect to 
Isaac. But.it turned out the other way. 

[Worpsworru: ‘St. Paul’s comparison here 
is peculiarly apposite and relevant to the subject 
before him. The Judaizers, with whom he is 
dealing in this Epistle, were like Ishmael, the 


* (Augustine: Sed lusum Paulus persecutionem vocat, quia 
lusio illa illusio erat——R.] 
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son of the bondwoman Agar, the representative 
of the Old Covenant not spiritually understood. 
They professed friendship for the Galatian 
Christians, who were the spiritual Isaac, In 
semblance they were playing with the offspring 
of the free woman, but in reality they were per- 
secuting him. The Judaizcrs were endeavoring 
to rob the Galatian Christians of their Evangel- 
ical inheritance derived from Abraham. Thus 
Ishmael pretended to be playing with Isaac, but 
was in fact persecuting him. The Apostle, 
therefore, who had just been comparing himself 
to an affectionate mother, comes forward as a 
vigilant Sarah, and interferes to part the Jewish 
Ishmael from the Christian Isaac; and to rescue 
the children of the promise and of freedom from 
the treacherous flattery and tyrannical sport of 
the children of the flesh and of bondage.” This 
beautiful comparison is of course marred by any 
reference to tradition in our verse.—R. ] 

Ver. 80. Cast out the bondwoman and 
her son, etc—Paul here cites the words of Sarah 
Gen. xxi. 10 according to the LXX., only instead 
of pera tov viod ov "Ioadx, he substitutes, be- 
cause the expression is severed from the context, 
peta Tov viov tie éAevOepac ; therewith stating ex- 
pressly the meaning of Sarah ; for it is from this 
very point of view, namely, that her son is the son 
of the free woman, that she comes forward so de- 
cidedly against Ishmael, as the son of the bond- 
maid, declares that he is not entitled to be co-heir 
with her son, and demands his expulsion. It is 
not the personal behavior of Ishmael therefore 
which she urges against him, but his position, al- 
though, it is true, she is moved to do it by his 
behavior. As he is in himself not entitled to be 
co-heir, this right possessed against him is now 
urged—and as the narrative shows, made good. 
The application with an ‘‘even so now,”’ Paul 
leaves to the readers as being obvious, because 
through the whole argument he desires that they 
themselves may sce the perverseness of the posi- 
tion which they are on the point of assuming. It 
would be thus supplied: Even so now—will it 
fare with the children of the bondmaid; they have 
as little right of inheritance as the son of the 
bondmaid had then, and this want of title will be 
brought into force against them on account of 
their persecution (so that in this particular also 
they will prove themselves antitypes of Hagar 
and Ishmael). The reference to the expulsion 
of these does not as yet apply immediately to the 
readers, but if they suffer themselves to be made 
children of the bondmaid—and what that signi- 
fies is clear—by going over to the legal Jewish 
position, they lose at all events their right of 
inheritance, and are on the way to lose also the 
inheritance itself. Paul specifies the persecution 
primarily because the Divine exclusion from the 
inheritance was historically occasioned by that. A 
searching admonition, ‘to hear the law better” 
(ver. 21)=to take better note of the intimations 
which are contained therein—and therefore not 
to place themselves under the law. 

[Licurroor: ‘Shall in nowise inherit! The 
Law and the Gospel cannot coexist; the Law 
must disappear before the Gospel. It is scarcely 
possible to estimate the strength of conviction 
and depth of prophetic insight which this de- 
claration implics. The Apostle thus confidently 





sounds the death-knell of Judaism at a time 
when one-half of Christendom clung to the Mo- 
saic law with a jealous affection little short of 
frenzy, and while the Judaic party seemed tobe 
growing in influence and was strong enough, 
even in the Gentile churches of his own found- 
ing, to undermine his influence and endanger his 
life. The truth which to us appears a truism must 
then have been regarded as a paradox.”—R. ] 

The course of thought begun in ver. 21, con- 
cludes therefore with our verse in a complete 
and satisfactory way: Take heed then to the 
law, and learn from it: (1) that ye are free as 
Christians and (2) that ye, if ye do not persevere 
in this freedom, forfeit the inheritance—so that 
necessarily the conclusion must be drawn with 
ver. 30, and ver. 31 cannot be viewed as on imme- 
diate deduction from what precedes, nor as a 
conclusion, but only as a sentence summing up 
once more the foregoing result and introducing 
a transition to what follows, on which account it 
is to be joined with it. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The personal relation between teacher and eon- 
gregation. The significance which attaches te 
the personal relation between teacher and con- 
gregation (see on the former section, the first 
remark), comes most evidently to view in this, 
that the teacher must regard it as his commis- 
sion, to beget spiritual children (and that truly 
living ones)—as father, nay, yet more: to bear 
them also—as mother. There is thus of neces- 
sity constituted an inner bond of personal fel- 
lowship between him and the souls on which he 
labors; but it is true, the existence of such a 
bond is not-to be presupposed as a matter of 
course, or demanded even where the condition 
of such a loving labor of spiritual begetting and 
bearing is wanting. 

2. «Christ is formed (1) in the understanding 
of man, when he receives a truly living and 
spiritual knowledge of Christ’s person, offices, 
and benefits; (2) in the will of man, when (a) in 
regeneration faith in Christ is not only kindled, 
but also attains to its fit form, so that he hangs 
simply and solely on Christ, which faith then in 
justification apprehends and puts on Christ, and 
unites itself inwardly with Him; () in renewal, 
when Christ's Divine mind is daily more and 
more formed in men, so that the lineaments of 
Christ’s image become ever more discernible.— 
It reads moreover: Till Christ be formed in you, 
not, Till you or I form Him in you, because 
regeneration. is no human work.”—Srarxe. 

3. The allegory. What view are we to hold of 
the interpretation of the two wives and sons of 
Abraham in this section? Is Paul a representa- 
tive of that allegorical interpretation which pre- 
supposing a double, yes, multiplex sense of the 
Biblical text, long prevailed in the church, to the 
prejudice of the sound historical understanding 
of the contents of Scripture? The appear- 
ance is strongly for it, but in truth it is not so. 
Paul to be sure allegorizes here, for he says so 
himself. But with the very fact of his saying 
this himself, the gravity of the hermeneutical 
difficulty disappears. He means therefore to give 
au allegory, not an exposition; he does not pros 
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ceed as an exegete, and does not mean to say— 
after the manner of the allegorizing exegetes 
—that only what he now says is the true sense of 
the narrative, conceded in the letter, the only 
sense really worthy of God’s word. The ques- 
tion then is only (1) whether this allegorical in- 
terpretation is merely a subjective fancy of the 
Apostle, or whether it is grounded in the actual 
facts; (2) what use he makes of this allegory. 
Commonly these two questions are not kept dis- 
tinct from each other. Respecting the first, 
no one can speak of a mere arbitrary fancy (of a 
play of allegorical sharp-witteduess, rabbinism, 
and the like), who pays the least attention to the 
typical significance which according to Paul ap- 
pertains to Abraham and his history,—and who 
allows any justice whatever in this, the Apostle’s 
view of Abraham, We well know that for Paul 
Abraham himself is typical by his faith, and in 
immediate connection with that, Isaac is typical 
by his birth through the power of the Divine 
promise, and not of the flesh; he is the type of 
the true children of Abraham, 7. ¢, of the true 
theocratic people, whose origin is not that of 
natural birth alone (comp. Rom. ix. 16sg.). This 
of itself then gives on the other hand the con- 
verse, namely, the typical character of the 
carnal son, Ishmael. But now, in this section, 
Paul goes yet a step further. To him not only 
the manner of birth of the two sons of Abraham 
is typical, but also the condition in which they 
were born: the bondage of the one and the free- 
dom of the other. Isaac is thus the type of a 
theocratic people, that (1) does not become such 
by natural birth, but by Divine operation; (2) 
and is also in possession of freedom, is the spir- 
itual and free Israel; on the contrary Ishmael is 
the type of a merely natural and enslaved theo- 
cratic people: that is, the natural people of God 
is enslaved by its being under the law, some- 
thing which is not true of the spiritual, genuine 
Israe]. Respecting the warrant for a typologi- 
cal apprehension of the Old Testament generally, 
WIESELER justly remarks: ‘Since the whole of 
the Old Covenant is a oxd of the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, the single facts, persons and 
truths have therefore a prefigurative character, 
according to the measure in which each has 
within this whole and in relation to the New 
Covenant, a conspicuous and central significance.” 
That this applies to the person of Absaham is 
clear, and equally to the manner in which chil- 
dren were born to him, for through Abraham’s 
children the progress of the history of redemp- 
tion is determined. But if even with an Isaac 
itis primarily only the manner of his birth to 
which this signification attached, yet the condi- 
tion in which he was born, was an inseparable 
element of that; for from the legitimate, and 
therefore free, wife of Abraham, came naturally 
also the legitimate son, the son of promise; the 
freedom of Isaac was therefore not an accidental 
but an essential quality of him who was born 
in virtue of a Divine promise, and so Paul has 
a right to attribute to the fact of his freedom 
also, atypical importance, and to attribute the 
same tothe opposite condition of Ishmael. If 
this prefigurative character of Abraham and his 
sons is acknowledged, it is clear, that the Apos- 
tle’s allegory is not arbitrary or accidental, but 





that it has point of attachment in the actual 
history. But—and this is commonly overlooked 
—the allegory is not on this account eliminated 
from the passage; the allegory has its ground 
in the typical relation of Abraham’s two chil- 
dren to the two congregations of God, but yet 
for all this it is in form allegory. For aira: yép 
eioe dbo diabfxar is allegory, not typology; the 
two women were certainly not prophetic types of 
the two covenants. Something like this might 
be said, that the two women are, as mothers of 
the two diverse children of Abraham, types of 
the two churches of God, the external and the 
spiritual, conceived as collective personalities, 
as mothers of their members, although even 
this would be strained; but to say outright that 
the two mothers are prophetic types of two cove- 
nants, yields no rational sense. Only by alle- 
gorizing can Paul see in the two mothers two 
covenants, but the allegory is taken from the 
facts themselves, inasmuch as it is the covenants 
by which the character of the antitypes of the 
sons of those mothers is determined. It is ne- 
cessary to acknowledge this mingling of Type 
and Allegory, or the passage will not be rightly 
apprehended, We feel that it is not merely alle- 
gory, and look for the type, and again we feel 
that it is not purely type; the two, in truth, are 
interwoven with each other. 

If we could venture to draw from our section a 
general conclusion, it would be this: (1) that al- 
legorizing portions of Scripture is not forbidden, 
provided only that it is acknowledged as such,. 
and not given forth as exegesis proper; (2) that. 
it is warranted in proportion as it has a typologi- 
cal basis which itself is authorized. What this: 
is may be judged by the remarks above.—While. 
we should acknowledge, therefore, that our alle- 
gory has an objective foundation, that Paul does: 
not interpolate something into the narrative of 
Genesis at his own fancy, it is not on the other- 
hand (to come to the second inquiry, as to the use 
he makes of it), correct to say that ‘he ascribes: 
to it an objective value as proof.” For that he is 
too sober-minded, for he undoubtedly is, as was. 
remarked, far removed from that allegorizing. 
exegesis which bona fide declares: This and this: 
is meant in the passage besides the letter [? See 
below.—R.], and which therefore upon this as- 
sumption proves the “higher truth”? by means: 
of allegorical explanation from a Scripture pas- 
sage. If we look more closely, we find more- 
over, that he docs not at all argue his proposition. 
of the freedom of Christians from the narrative. 
of Genesis; he does not infer any thing like this: 
Sarah signifies the upper Jerusalem, Isaac the: 
Christians, therefore Christians are the children 
of the upper Jerusalem; moreover Sarah is free, 
therefore the upper Jerusalem is free, and Chris- 
tians are children of the free congregation, and 
therefore likewise free. On the other hand he 
asserts the freedom of the Jerusalem above as 
self-evident, and resulting from the previously 
assumed ground of the covenant of grace, on 
which it rests, as opposed to the covenant of 
works, and then first expressly demonstrates 
from a prophetical passage that Christians. are 
children of the Jerusalem above, and so comes 
to the conclusion that they are free (see the. 
exegesis above). If it is inquired: Why then, 
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is the narrative of Genesis adduced, a narrative 
of type interwoven with allegory? the answer 
is simple: in order, by reference to the simple 
relations of things in the beginning of the theo- 
cratic people, to illustrate the higher relations 
of the present, or better: in order to furnish a 
confirmation of the latter by pointing out the 
relation between type and antitype— see, at the 
very beginning it was the same! For that ty- 
pology may serve, with or without the applica- 
tion of allegory, which of course makes no dif- 
ference, but not for strict proof; and still less 
bare allegory, when and where it is acknow- 
ledged as such.—We cannot draw a different 
conclusion from the remark, ver. 21: Do ye not 
hear the law? The seuse is simply: Do ye not 
then -see that matters stood just the same with 
the ancient typical personages? The spiritually 
begotten Son was born in the condition of free- 
dom and that should dispose you to give credit 
to my previous argument! Here the expression 
sounds, it is true, as if every reader of the 
law would be constrained to deduce this from 
the narrative in Genesis, as if this therefore 
simply signified the higher truth which is now 
under discussion, and merely expressed it under 
the veil of history; still whoever gives even 
cursory attention will not be tempted to press 
these words, but will recognize in them a rhetor- 
ical drapery. 

4, [Paul's treatment of the Old Testament narra- 
itive. A reference to the exegesis of ver. 24 will 
justify the following conclusions: 1) Paul does 
~not regard the Old Testament narrative as in 
sitself an allegory. He is careful to use a subject 
((areva) which is general enough to prevent. our 
rmaking such an unwarranted assumption. 2) 
‘Tfis interpretation is not ‘subjective, fanciful 
cor rabbinical.”* The predicate aAAnyopotueva 
Ineans ‘‘to have an allegorical meaning.” Hence 
the meaning inheres in the nature of the ‘‘things,” 
and dees not depend on his acute speculation re- 
specting them. On exegetical grounds, Schmol- 
Jer is not warranted in affirming that Paul does 
notimply: ‘This and this is mean¢ in the passage 
besides the letter.’ In his proper anxiety to 
guard against ‘‘allegorizing exegesis” he gives 
some room for assumptions respecting the ‘‘sub- 
jective” ¢haracter of this allegory of the Apostle. 
Against such attempts to represent the interpre- 
tation of St, Paul as subjective, i c., to speak 
plainly erroneous, Euutcorr properly remarks: “It 
would'be well for such writers to remember that 
St. Paul is here declaring, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, that the passage he has cited 
has a second and a deeper meaning than it ap- 
pears:to have; that it has that meaning, then, is 
a positive, objective and indisputable truth.’— 
3) This passage gives no countenance to ‘alle- 
gorizing exegesis” of the Scriptures. This er- 
ror, once so common, may have a different origin 
from attempts to make the Bible narrative a 
mere allegory, but it tends in the same direction, 
destroys the true knowledge and perverts the 
true use of the Scriptures. He may properly 
allegorize, who has the inspiration Paul had, but 





*[Every proper theory of ‘inspiration must admit that 
Paul's early education had its influence on his character as 
teacher. But the word “rabbinical” contains a moral or 
rather immoral implication, which cannot be allowed.—R.] 





only when that inspiration shows him that ‘these 
things fave an allegorical meaning.” On this 
point Cavin says: ‘‘As the Apostle declares that 
these things are allegorized, Origen and many 
others along with him, have seized the occasion 
of torturing Scripture, in every possible manner, 
away from the true sense. They concluded that 
the literal sense is too mean and poor, and that, 
under the outward bark of the letter, there lurk 
deeper mysteries, which cannot be extracted but 
by beating out allegorics. And this they had 
no difficulty:in accomplishing; for speculations 
which appear to be ingenious have always been 
preferred, and always will be preferred by the 
world to sound doctrine. For many centuries no 
man was cousidered to be ingenious, who had 
not the skill and daring necessary for changing 
into a variety of curious shapes the sacred word 
of God. This was undoubtedly a contrivance of 
Satan to undermine the authority of Scripture, 
and to take away from the reading of it the true 
advantage. God visited this profanation by a 
just judgment, when He suffered the pure menn- 
ing of the Scripture to be buried under false 
interpretations. I acknowledge that Scripture 
is a most rich and inexhaustible fountain of all 
wisdom; but I deny that its fertility consists in 
the various meanings which any man, at his 
pleasure, may assign. Let us know, then, that 
the true meaning of Scripture is the natural and 
obvious meaning; and let us embrace and abide 
by it resolutely.” *—R. ] 





*(LiGHTFooT gives Philo’s allegory of this same passage, 
and compares it with Paul’s: “ Philo’s allegory is as follows. 
Abraham—the human soul progressing towards the know- 
ledge of God—unites himself first with Sarah and then with 
Hagar. These two alliances stand in direct opposition the 
vne to the other. Sarah, the princess—for such is the inter- 
pretation of the word—is divine wisdom. To her therefore 
Abraham is bidden to listen in all that she says. On the 
other hand Hagar, whose name signifies ‘sojourning,’ and 
points therefoie to something transient and unsatisfying, is 
a preparatory or intermediate training—the instruction of 
the schools—secular learning, as it might be termed in mod- 


ern phrase. Hence she is fitly described as an Egyptian, as 
Sarah’s handmaid. Abraham’s alliance with Sarah is at first 
premature. Te is not sufficiently advanced in his moral and 


spiritual development to profit thereby. As yet he begets no 
son by her. She therefore directs him to go in to her hand- 
maid, to apply himself to the learning of the schools. This 
inferior alliance proves fruitful at once. Ata later date and 
after this preliminary training he again unites himself to 
Sarah ; and this time his union with divine wisdom is fertile. 
Not only does Sarah bear him a son, but she is pointed out 
as the mother of a countless offspring. Thus is realized the 
strange paradox that the barren woman is most fruitful. 
Thus in the progress of the human soul are verified the words 
of the prophet, spoken in an allegory, that ‘the desolate hath 
many children.’ 

But the allegory does not end here. The contrast between 
the mothers is reproduced in the contrast between the sons. 
Isaac represents the wisdom of the wise man; Ishmael the 
sophistry of the sophist. Sophistry must in the end give 
Place to wisdom. The son of the bondwoman must be cast 
out and flee before the son of the princess. 

Such is the ingenions application of Philo—most like and 
yet most unlike that of St. Paul. They both allegorize, and 
in 80 doing they touch upon the same points in the narra- 
tive, they use the same text by way of illustration. Yet in 
their whole tone and method they stand in direct. contrast 
and their results have nothing in common. Philo is, ag 
usual, wholly unhistorical. With St. Paul, on the othe 
hand, Hagar’s career is an allegory, because it is a history. 
The symbol and the thing symbolized are the same in kind. 
This simple .passage of patriarchal life represents in minia- 
ture the workings of God’s Providence hereafter to be ex- 
hibited in grander proportions in the history of the Christian 
church, The Christian Apostle and the philosophic Jew 
move in parallel lines, or as it were, keeping side by side, and 
yet never once crossing each other’s path. ‘ 

And there is still another point in which the contrast 
between the twois great. With Philo the allegory is the 
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5. The two covenants and their children. The fact 
that the Apostle recognizes a significance in the 
Scripture narrative of the twofold character of 
the wives and sons of Abraham, is a sign of his 
clear-minded way of viewing the Scripture; by 
the less reminded of the greater, in the germ al. 
ready seeing the fruit. It is at the same time a 
sign of his pedagogic wisdom, that to those who 
boasted themselves of their descent from Abra- 
ham, he so simply discovers the insufficiency, and 
particularly the perversity of this boast, by re- 
ferring to the twofold relation of sonship to Abra- 
ham, of which the one is so entirely destitute of 
ground for boasting. On the other hand, he 
shows here also again, as in chap. iii., his deep 
and clear view into the economy of salvation, and 
its guiding principles, in the first place by de- 
finitely distinguishing the two covenants in the 
history of redemption, and then by the way in 
which he characterizes them. There is a cove- 
nant of law and a covenant of grace; and both are 
mothers, that bear children, only in different wise 
and with different consequences. The first cove- 
nant bears children in the way of natural gene- 
ration, for it finds its concrete manifestation in 
the carnal Israel and its members. All the natu- 
ral children of Israel have part in this covenant; 
but it is simply a covenant which brings to the 
participants in it bondage and only that, for it 
imposes on them the law. It is widely different 
with the covenant of grace. This also has chil- 
dren, yea a great number of them, but these chil- 
dren God Himself brings to it through the opera- 
tion of the Spirit (it does not obtain them, as it 
were, of itself), for this covenant finds its con- 
crete manifestation in the spiritual Israel, which 
obtains its children in a spiritual way, and not 
by outward descent. This is the first covenant 
which brings to its members freedom, and does 
not transfer them into bondage under a law; for 
it does not make the attainment of God’s bless- 
ing dependent on the keeping of legal command- 
ments and prohibitions, but secures it to its 
members as a pure bestowment of Divine grace. 
Intimately related therefore as Paul knows these 
two covenants and communities to stand to each 
other (for they are still like children of the one 
futher), yet again he keeps them sharply and 
clearly apart.—Especially noticeable is the con- 
ception of the upper Jerusalem, the signification 
of which has been explained above. In the first 
place, therefore, Paul distinguishes the spiritual 
from the carnal Israel, the ideal from the empi- 
rical. With the external Israel the idea of the 
theocratic people was as yet by no means real- 
ized ag to its true substance; on the contrary 
this was a conception of much higher range. 
Therefore all vaunting by the Jews of their na- 
tionality, as alone entitled to be reckoned God’s 
people, is ungrounded. Above the theocratic 
people in its national manifestation within the 
Jewish community stood yet again the true peo- 





' whole substance of his teaching ; with Paul it is but an acces- 
sory. He uses it rather as an illustration than an argument, 
as a means of representing in a lively form the lessons before 
enforced on other grounds. It is, to use Luther’s compari- 
son, the painting which decorates the house already built.” 

The very pleasing character of Philo’s allegory is a warn- 
ing against such interpretations. They always aim to be as 
captivating as his, and often succeed, only to be most unlike 
Paul’s “in tone and method.”—R.] 





ple of God, that even in this community already 
found individual members, for under the Old 
Testament all were not children of Ishmael’s, 
and under the New Testament all are not chil- 
dren of Israel’s sort. And indeed from Abraham 
down, the true people of God was never quite 
extinct, but yet, so long as the covenant of law, 
and therewith the carnal Israel were in the as- 
cendant, it could not yet come to developed exist- 
ence. This it attained only through Christ. It 
is noticeable, secondly, that Paul in this con- 
ception of the Jerusalem above, has a conception, 
which stands still higher than that of the Chris- 
tian body; the Jerusalem above is the mother. 
Christians are only the children. Unquestion 
ably, however, they are actually the children, 
and so far even in this expression their rank is 
declared—they are children of no lesser one, 
and should therefore not forget what they owe 
to themselves and their rank, should not un- 
worthily lower themselves. But on the other 
hand, they are only children, and are what they 
are, only through their mother. The Christian 
community is not of itself in its empirical mani- 
festation already=the spiritual Israel, but has 
continually in this its spritualis nutriz. We see 
how that which Paul expresses with his ‘‘Jeru- 
salem above” is what dogmatic theology has 
endeavored to embody in its conception of an 
ecclesia invisibilis, by which it strives to guard 
the church against a false emphasizing of her 
empirical manifestation, and as it were to pre- 
serve to her her ideality. Only that the con- 
ception of the ecclesia invisibilis is in the first 
place a narrower one, limited more to the church 
since Christ, and still more, it is a secondary 
and negative one, first formed by abstraction 
from the mixed condition of the church on earth, 
while the idea of the Jerusalem above is a posi- 
tive, primary one, grounded in the biblical 
economy of‘salvation itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 19. Luraer:—The Apostles, all devout 
preachers and also schoolmasters, are (in their 
peculiar way) also our parents. For like as we 
from our natural birth have from our parents the 
form of our bodies, so do these men help thereto, 
that our heart and conscience attain within us to 
a perfect form. Now the perfect form which a 
Christian heart should have, is faith, whereby we 
lay hold on Christ, cleave to Him alone and to 
no other thing besides.—Brrizna. Binre:—In 
nothing do more pangs of travail come to pass, 
than in the ministration of the gospel. The 
ministration of the law is a mere nothing com- 
pared with it. Evangelical preaching excludes 
all works accomplished in a merely outward way 
to which men nevertheless cleave. —‘‘ Until” 
points to a troublesome delay, that falls between 
the beginning and the accomplishment of a mat- 
ter; not as if God would not at once proceed to 
the formation of us, but because on the side of 
man a bolt is interposed, and yet God does not 
give over.—Lanaer :—Even, as in many men, espe- 
cially in their outward habit, gestures, words and 
actions, we find such a fashion of the world, that 
as it were we see in them even personally the 
vanity, wantonness and folly of the world, and 
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are inwardly troubled at it; so on the other 
hand, in believers who come to their proper vigor, 
the new birth from God appears in all about 
them, saving their yet remaining weaknesses, in 
such a manner, that we see in them a true form 
of Christ in their weakness, humility, simplicity 
and uprightness, and are moved to inward joy 
thereby. 

Ver. 20. LutHer:—The living voice is to be 
counted as an empress. For this can amplify 
or condense the matter, and suit itself to all oc- 
casions of time, place, persons and the require- 
ment of any necessity. 

Ver. 21. Rizazr:—The will has very great in- 
fluence in the belief and unbelief of men. Even 
in falling back under the law, the will of the 
flesh seeks its advantage. The law is indeed the 
world’s crafty covering, under which it slinks 
away from the truth of Christ; which covering 
must be withdrawn from it.—Frantz:—In the 
law there is contained more than the command- 
ments; more than the ways and usages, ceremo- 
nies and ordinances enjoined in the worship of 
the Jews. There is also more contained therein, 
than many after the letter read therein. There 
is contained therein also a revelation of the ways 
of God, which God hath chosen, to carry out His 
everlasting purpose among men. There is con- 
tained therein a history, which has come to pass 
from its beginning to its accomplishment on 
earth, that therein, as in a mirror, should be 
made known the thoughts of peace and salvation, 
which God has towards men and which in due 
time He will carry into execution. 

Ver. 23.—Nature assists us not to salvation, 
but grace alone. We are all according to our 
natural birth born flesh of flesh ; but according 
to His promise hath God regenerated us through 
the bath of holy baptism. 

Ver, 24, Rizgger:—This example serves to 
guard us against dealing too slightingly with the 
history of the Old Testament.—Bzriens. Breuer: 
—All that Moses has described are figures of the 
inner spiritual and genuine life in Christ.—Spz- 
nur :—‘Bringeth forth unto bondage.” Those 
that will be saved by the law and its works and 
therefore reject the gospel, are not God’s chil- 
dren, nor heirs of eternal life, but at their highest 
are only servants and therefore under sin and 
the curse. 

Ver. 26. Lurnen:—The holy church bears 
and genders children continually, even to the 
last day, in that she exercises the ministry, that 
is, teaches and diffuses the gospel which is her 
manner of bearing. Now the gospel teaches 
that we are redeemed and become free from the 
curse of the law, from sin, death and all manner 
of ill, not through the law and works, but 
through Christ. Therefore is the holy church 
not subjected to the law or works, but free is 
she, a mother without law, without sin and 
death. But what she is as a mother, so are also 
her children.—*“ Free.””—Even the ten command- 
ments have no right to accuse, nor to terrify the 
conscience, wherein Christ rules by His grace 
and moreover outwardly: the civil laws of Mo- 
ses concern us no longer. Yet the gospel does 
not therewith make us free from all other civil 
laws, for so long as we are in this natural life, 
the gospel subjects us to the civil laws whicb 





the government of each land has. But since our 
mortal life must forsooth have some ceremonies, 
we can by no means dispense with them. There- 
fore the gospel admits that we may make in the 
Christian Church some special ordinances con- 
cerning holy days, times, places, ete.—but not in 
the thought that those who observe such order, 
should thereby merit forgiveness of sins, 

Ver. 27. Although the little flock, «. ¢., the dear 
Christian Church, that receives the doctrine of 
the gospel, and earnestly cleaves thereto, ap- 
pears altogether unfruitful, forsaken, weak and 
despicable, and moreover outwardly suffers per- 
secution, and. is constrained to hear herself ac- 
cused of teaching heretical and seditious things, 
she is nevertheless alone fruitful before God, and 
brings forth through. the ministry innumerably 
many children, who are heirs of eternal life. 

Ver. 28. In Starxe:—Natural birth has with 
God no preéminence; He chooses Abel before 
Cain, Jacob before Esau, Ephraim before Manas- 
ses, etc; whoever feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of Him, and whgever 
cleaves in true faith to the promise, is a child of 
one promise, and shall attain to the promised ever- 
lasting inheritance.—If we are like Isaac in his 
birth, let us also become like him in his virtues. 

Ver. 29. Lange :—Whatever church oppresses 
and persecutes another in matters of faith, such 
an one is not the true apostolic church; there- 
fore also she neither stands in the true filial re- 
lation to God, nor has part in the inheritance of 
eternal life.—LutHer:—It is ever thus, that 
Ishmael persecutes Isaac, but on the contrary 
the good Isaac leaves Ishmael in peace. Who- 
ever will be unpersecuted by Ishmael, let him 
profess that he is no Christian.—SpEner :—The 
church’s condition is in some particulars ever 
the same; itmay always be said: As it was at 
that time so is it now. 

Ver. 80.—Sprner:—Persecutions harm in 
fact not the persecuted but the persecutors. To 
the persecuted there remains yet God’s grace, 
love and heaven, but the persecutors load them- 
selves with God’s wrath.— Berens. BIBLE :— 
The whole natural man must, as a scoffer and 
wild man such as Ishmael was, be set aside 
from all righteousness of birth, and devices of 
his own through a renewed obedient will. And 
although that involves a dying and giving up, 
inasmuch as the false nature sinks into the death 
of its own desires and so becomes powerless, yet 
the new awakened sense makes no account of 
that, because it has a hatred against the old man, 
and renounces therefore courageously all im- 
pulses of nature, let them have as holy a seeming 
as they may. Thereby the scoffer becomes in 
his turn a scoffing before the new man. 

Vers. 21-30. Two sorts of children of Abra- 
ham: to which dost thou belong? To the chil- 
dren of the bondwoman or of the freewoman? 
Law or grace? Either—or? 1. The two stand 
indeed in relation to each other (one Father), 
but yet are 2. essentially distinct (two widely 
different mothers). «. Law—Flesh (— the law- 
man still the carnal man), Grace — Spirit 
(=the carnal man has no part in it); 8 
Law—-Bondage, Grace-Freedom.—Christians are 
children, not of the bondwoman, but of the free- 
woman. 1. Rejoice! 2. Consider well !—The 
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Jerusalem above 1, a mother, 2. a mother 
through promise, 8. a free mother.—The cove- 
nant of law a fruitfulmother. (Many depend on 
it, because the natural man remains thereby na- 
tural), but yet the covenant of grace has the 
promise of God.—Christians are children of the 
Jerusalem above. 1. How? Because children 
of the promise. 2, What do they obtain there- 
by? They participate in her condition of free- 
dom.—The Jerusalem above free: 1) not bound 
to the law — not held to obtaining salvation by 
works of the law ; 2) not obnoxious to its curse. 


are members of God’s people not by nature but 
only through promise; 2. they attain heavenly 
inheritance, only in consequence of promise, 
not by their own works. —Christians have 
their type in Isaac; 1. Born ag he through 
promise (see above); 2. Persecuted like him, by 
Ishmael, 8. but for all that children of the 
freewoman and therefore alone heirs.—Who ob- 
tains the inheritance? 1) not the natural man. 
but the spiritual; 2) not the son of the bond 
woman but of the freewoman.—Human self-will 
(Hagar, Ishmael), divine counsel; 1) The latter 





The children of the promise, i. ¢, 1. They | permits the former, 2) but still gains the victory. 


E. Admonition to perseverance in Christian freedom—with a threatening allu- 
sion to the pernicious consequences of the opposite course. 


Cuarrser IV. 31—V. 6. 


31 So then [Wherefore], brethren, we are not children of the [a] bondwoman, but 

IV. 1 of the free. Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 

free [Stand fast therefore in the liberty for which Christ made us free, or For free- 

- dom Christ made us free. Stand fast therefore],’ and be not entangled again with 

2 [in] the yoke of bondage. Behold, I Paul’ say unto you, that if ye be circumcised 

3 [ie, submit to cireumcision],* Christ shall [will] profit you nothing. For [More- 

over, o¢ continuative] I testify again to every man that is circumcised [who has him- 

A self circumcised], that he is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of no 

effect unto you [Ye are separated from Christ],° whosoever of you are justified [being 

5 justified] by [in] the law; ye are fallen [fallen away] from grace. Tor we through 

6 [by] the Spirit wait® for the hope of righteousness by [from] faith. For in Jesus 

Christ [Christ Jesus] neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision ; 
but faith which worketh by [working through] love. 


F. Renewed lamentation over the apostasy of the Galatians. Sharp testimony 
against the misleading misrepresentations of his preaching on the part of the 
false teachers. 


Cuarter VY. 7-12. 


7 Ye did run [were running] well; who did hinder’ you that ye should not obey 
8, 9 the truth?* This [The] persuasion cometh not of him that calleth you. A lit- 
10 tle leaven leaveneth® the whole lump. I [I, for my part] have confidence in [as 
regards] you through [in] the Lord, that ye will be none [in nothing] otherwise 

11 minded: but he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be. And 
[But] I, brethren, if I yet [still] preach circumcision, why do I yet [still] suffer 
persecution? then is the offence of the cross ceased [the scandal of the cross done 

12 away with]. I would they were even cut off which trouble you [I would that they 
who are unsettling you would even mutilate themselves, or would even cut them- 


selves off from you].’” 


1Ver. 31.—N, v6. [So B. Dl. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot. "Apa (Rec.) is feebly sup- 
Saale eg ee alae is probably that of Lachmann: 77 éAcvOcpia neds Xpioros HAcvOépwoev" oriKere ody. 
So &, which also begins chap. v. with ommxere. [This reading is supported also by A. B.C.D., and adopted by Usteri, Meyer 
(4th ‘ed., Schmoller mentions the other reading as his) and Alford. Ty éAcvBeor.g. Yj nas Xproros HAevOdpwcev, oTiHKETe 
ody is supported by D.22 E. K. L., the great majority of cursives, many Versions and fathers, and is adopted by Griesbach, 
Riickert, Tischendorf. Wieseler, Ellicott, Wordsworth, Lightfoot (who differs in puactuation however). Between these two 
readings the choice is very difficult. The authorities are so equally divided, and as the verbal difference is slight, the cris 
tical question resolves itself into this delicate one: whether the transcriber was more likely to have omitted or inserted 
B Raeuies of as immediately following. Meyer thinks it was inserted, others that it was omitted. The latter opinion 
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seems more probable, and the second reading is preferable on diplomatic grounds. The renderings given above are in ace 
cordance with the two readings, but minor variatious in interpretation are noticed in the Exec. Nores. 


We find besides, ovv placed after éAevOepia, but this is feebly supported; it is put after oryxere in &, A. 
this position of the particle, an argument for Lachmann’s punctuation is based, though it is not decisive. 


before quds in C. K. Ly after it in %, A. B. D. E. F.G. 
Lightfoot not only begins a new 
ver. 81, and to render: we are sons 


sentence at orjxere, but, retaining 7, f 
“of her who is free with that freedom which Christ has given us.” 


B.C.F. On 
Xptords is placed 


is forced to join the first clause directly with 
So Schott and 


Rinck. This seems forced, but Lightfoot’s note on the various readings is valuable.—On the other variations from the E 


Y., in this verse, see Exza. Notrs.—R.] 


8 Ver. 2.—, omits ILadAos, inserted however by the corrector. i ; 
4 Ver. 2.—(Both here and in ver. 8, the reference is not to the fact of having been circumcised, but now resorting to the 


rite as necessary.—R.] 


Ver. 4._{Schmoller renders: abgetrennt seid thr von (der gemeinschaft mit) Christo. The construction is pregnant, and 


scarcely admits of a literal translation. Vulgate: evacuati estis a. é 
“Your union with Christ became void” (so Meyer). It seems both more lively and more 
“the aorists (katnpyjonte, éferéoare) represent the consequences as instanta- 


Ellicott’s paraphrase is good: ) 0 
exact to retain the present in English, since 
neous” (Lightfoot).—R. ] : ; 

6 Ver. 5.—N, has éxdexducda, N.3 dwexdexdpeda, 


Alford’s “annihilates from Christ” is objectionable. 


T Ver. 7.—[Rec. has dvéxowe, but the correct reading is évéxowe (all MSS., most cursives, aud modern editors).—R.] 


8Ver.7.—T 7 adAndetaun 


meiOea@ar is, without ground, deemed spurious by Semler and Kopp. [N. A. B. 


Lachmann, Lightfoot, omit 77; retained on good authority by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott.—R.] 


9 Ver. 9.—Aodor is a gloss. 


10 Ver. 12.—[See Exec. NoTEs, on the meaning of this verse.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 31. Wherefore, brethren, we are 
not children of a bbndwoman.—Paul, after 
the indirect warning in vers. 29, 30, sums up the 
contents of vers. 22 sq. once more, in an exact 
form, appealing to the Christian sense of dignity 
=you will therefore surely not suffer yourselves 
to be reduced to children of the bondwoman. 
[Notice the omission of the article: ‘not of 
any bondwoman,” Judaism or any form of hea- 
thenism (Ligurroor, Mnyrr, Exurcorr). This 
explanation is more striking and appropriate 
than that of ALForD, who is disposed to think 
madicxne is anarthrous, because emphatically pre- 
fixed to its governing noun.—R.]—But of the 
free,—therefore ourselves free. This Paul ex- 
pressly states in the following sentence. 

Ver. 1, refers the freedom of Christians to 
Christ; yet the main idea is no longer the fact 
or method of their having become free, but the 
end, namely: r7 éAevOepia, tor freedom, for 
being and remaining free. Then follows the ad- 
monition itself; orf#Kxere, used absolutely, 
without any modifying clause=remain firm. 
[Schmoller follows Lachmann, in beginning a new 
sentence with orfxere; of course if a different 
punctuation is adopted, the verb is modified by 
the preceding clause, without altering its mean- 
ing however. He also takes rH éAevOepia as da- 
tive commodi, ‘‘for freedom,” not instrumental, 
‘with freedom” (so Atrorp). It must be re- 
marked that this pointing makes the style very 
abrupt, and that since the stress in this inter- 
pretation rests on for freedom, the end of their 
being made free, so emphatic a thought would 
scarcely be expressed by w dative of doubtful 
force, for as Ligurroor observes, the dative is 
awkward, in whatever way it is taken, Even 
Meyer explains the passage far more satisfac- 
torily, on the theory that the other reading is 
correct. Following this reading, we render: 
‘‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty for” or “with 
which Christ made us free.” The prominent 
dative then denotes “the sphere in which and to 
which the action is limited” (Exxiocotr); and 
the relative 7 is either dative commodi (WINER, 
Exurcorr) or ablative (instrumental, LutHer, 
Beza, Carvin). Meyer thinks this latter usage 
ig uncommon with Paul. The former is safer. 
The sense is then: therefore stand fast in that 





liberty (which is our state as children of the 
freewoman, and) for which, to remain in which, 
Christ made us free.—R. | 

Be not entangled again.—As Gentiles they 
had not formerly been under the yoke of the 
Mosaic law, but for all that had certainly (see 
iv. 8) been in bondage; having now become free 
from it by their faith in Christ, they ought not to 
allow themselves to be enslaved again by a yoke. 
[In the yoke of bondage.—‘‘In” it, because 
the thought is of being ensnared; they were to 
stand upright, not to bow to the yoke (Ligur- 
roor); “bondage” was its predominant nature 
(Exuicotr).—R.] All that preceded, doctrinal 
exposition and expostulation, pointed to this ex- 
hortation: to remain free. But just because 
this lies at the foundation of everything preced- 
ing, the brief, plain utterance in this verse suf- 
fices, and the Apostle at once turns to a warning 
menace in case the admonition should not be 
heeded, and the Galatians instead should go s0 
far as to submit to circumcision. 

Ver. 2. Behold I Paul say unto you 
that if ye be circumcised.—Rousing per- 
sonal attention with ‘*Behold” and with the in- 
terposition of his personal authority,* “TI Paul,” 
he warns them against the final step, not yet 
taken by them, which would bring them com- 
pletely under the yoke of the law, namely, the 
receiving of circumcision. [It is highly proba- 
ble that some of them had been circumcised, and 
that the present points to the continuance of this 
course of conduct among them (ALrorp, ELti- 
cot). He does not mean that the fact of a 
man’s being a circumcised man would prevent 
his being a Christian, but if after all this instruc- 
tion and warning, they resorted to this rite as 
necessary to salvation, ‘Christ will,” ete.—R.] 
They would then have had no advantage of 
Christ, because they would have sought salvation 
in circumcision and not of Christ.— Will profit 
you nothing.—The future is probably (as in 
ver. 5) to be referred to the mapovoia and the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. [So 
Meyer, who finds in this a reference to its near- 
ness. But he is fond of such references. Ex.t- 
corr with more propriety says: ‘‘it simply marks 
the certain reswdi of such a course of practice; 





* [WorpswortaA finds here a reference to the false accu- 
sation (ver. 11) that he preached circumcision, and Licut- 
Foot thinks this is probably an indirect refutation of calum- 
nies as well as an assertion of authority —R.] 


CHAP, 


V. 1-12. 127 





‘Christ (as you will find) will never profit you 
anything.’”—R.] 

Ver. 8. Moreover I testify again.—Paul 
strengthens his warning by referring to a further 
consequence of receiving circumcision. It obliges 
to the observance of the whole law; ‘for circum- 
cision makes one a full participant in the cove- 
nant of law, a proselyte of righteousness, and 
the law demands of the one that is held to it its 
complete fulfilment (iii. 10).” Meyer. At the 
same time Paul gives with this a more precise 
explanation of ‘Christ will profit you nothing” 
80 much the more certainly will this be the case, 
because a man by receiving circumcision becomes 
a debtor to do the whole law, and therefore 
is not at liberty to persuade himself, that he does 
not mean to erect again the law as a whole, but 
only to accept one point. But all, who are ‘of 
the works of the law are under the curse,” iii. 
10.—In view of the solemnity of the asseveration 
we must suppose that the false teachers design- 
edly concealed this perilous consequence of cir- 
cumeision or sought to soften it. “Again” 
alludes to the earlier (second) presence of the 
Apostle. 

Ver. 4. Ye are separated from Christ.— 
“Paul by speaking asyndetically and recurring 
to the second person speaks so much the more 
emphatically and vividly.”—Msysr.—The verse 
expresses the consequence of becoming ‘a 
debtor to do the whole law” (for év véuq dixasovo- 
Ga: is substantially identically with this). This 
is the karapy. 4x6 tov Xpiorov which completes 
the explanation of the declaration in ver. 2.— 
Karapyeioda: ané tivo, & pregnant expression = 
the connection in which one stands with any one 
is done away, and so one is loose from him.— 
Justification by the law and justification for 
Christ’s sake are mutually exclusive; whoever 
seeks the first falls out of fellowship with Christ. 
Justified, bere of course an expression repre- 
senting the view of the persons concerned, who 
think ‘* through the law we shall be justified.” — 
Ye are fallen away from grace.—Here he 
expressly names the benefit the loss of which 
they suffer by ‘being justified in the law” and 
the resulting separation from Christ. A cutting 
contrast: they think that they are being justi- 
fied, but by this very means instead they are 
fallen away from grace, so far is an actual justi- 
fication from being possible in this way.* ’Exmm- 
Tew THG Ydpttog opposed to éoryKévac Ev TH Yapere 
(Bom. v. 2). 

Ver. 5. Por we by the spirit wait for 
the hope of righteousness from faith.— 
“A justification of the judgment passed in ver. 
4 upon those that seek to be justified through 
the law, drawn e contrario, 7. e., from the entirely 
different manner in which Paul and those like 
him wish to be justified.” Mzyver. [‘ We’ a. «. 
those who have not sought justification in the 
law, and fallen from grace; the contrast is not 
very strongly marked in the subject however (dé 
is not used), for Paul addresses the Galatians, 
not. as those who had fallen, but were in danger 
ef falling, and the subject ‘‘ we” may include 





*(Ligurroor renders “are driven forth, are banished with 
Higar your mother,” but while this meaning of éxmimreuy is 
classical, it is not found elsewhere in New Testament and 
must not be pressed.—R.] 


them also.—R.] [[vetyare is used neither of 
the human ‘spirit in itself, nor of the spirit of 
man enlightened by the Holy Ghost, but of the 
Spirit of God as the objective principle of the 
Christian life. As it is from the Holy Spirit 
working in believers, that the whole Christian 
life proceeds, so in particular the persevering 
Christian hope is thus wrought, of the fulfilment 
of which he also gives pledge (2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5, 
Eph. i, 14; Rom. iii, 11-28). So Wreseuer and 
Meyer. But of course this hope of future 
righteousness proceeds from the Holy Ghost only 
so far as it rests upon aright basis. This basis 
is then stated in éx mwiorewc, which is meant to ex- 
press that Christians ground their hope of future 
righteousness not upon the works of the law, but 
precisely on faith alone, that they hope to be 
justified not in the law but by faith. [Ex rio- 
tTewc does not therefore describe mvetpare (Lu- 
THER), but the latter sets forth the agent: “by 
the spirit,” the former the origin or source 
(Schmoller says with less exactness, the ground) 
of their hope. ‘By faith’ cannot qualify 
“righteousness,” as the order of the E. V. seems 
to indicate:—R.] Acrcaoovvy is here also of 
course, Righteousness before God = d:xaiware. 
But this is, here represented for Christians as 
something future; we are therefore not to un- 
derstand it of that which takes place in time, 
but of the dixaiworc which comes to completion 
only at the final judgment. But it is a difficulty 
that it does not simply read: éAmida duc. Eyouer, 
but éAm. avexd. whereby the hope itself is pre- 
sented in turn as an object of hope. ’EAri¢ is 
therefore here to be understood as the object of 
hope, res sperata, as in Col. i. 5; Tit. ii. 18, and 
dtxacocbvvaye as genitive of apposition. ’Arer- 
déyxec0ar is more precisely not = éArife itself, 
but = to wait for, to expect perseveringly (Wiz- 
SELER). [This view of the passage, which is 
that of WizsELer, avoids the seeming pleonasm, 
‘wait for the hope,” but is open to one serious 
objection, viz.: that the genitive is never thus 
used with éAric (MeyER). Besides éAvida dzrex- 
dex6ue0a is not pleonastic, but forcible and almost 
poetical, the accusative being cognate (ELLIcorr). 
The genitive may be regarded as 1) sudjecti; the 
hoped for reward of righteousness, sc. eternal 
life (so Beza, Bengel and most older commenta- 
tors). This avoids the seeming difficulty of 
every other interpretation, viz.: making ‘‘right- 
eousness” future, but it is not in keeping with 
the context, as it introduces and gives promi- 
nence to an adjunct of ‘‘ righteousness,” while 
the passage treats of ‘‘justification.” 2) It 
seems best then to take it as genitive odjecti, i. e. 
the hope of being justified (so Meyer, Exuicort, 
ALFORD, also the versious of Tyndale and Cran- 
mer). This is strictly grammatical and in keep- 
ing with the context. The objection that it 
makes ‘righteousness’ future is easily met, see 
below.—R.] That Paul should here speak of 
the (complete and final) justification, as some 
thing to be expected first in the future, is en- 
tirely accordant with the context. In ver. 4 he 
speaks of such as, being already justified by 
faith, now turn to the law and thereby suffer the 
loss of grace. In order to illustrate the latter, 
he now enforces the truth, that a Christian must 





remain in faith, because only then can he have 
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the hope of justification at the judgment; faith 
remains the condition of the state of grace, for 
even at the final judgment it is the condition of 
gracious acceptance. [fhis view contrasts 
Christianity with Judaism, and represents “jus- 
tification as one of those divine results, which 
stretches into eternity, conveying with it and in- 
volving the idea of future blessedness and glorifi- 
cation’? (Exticorr).—R. ] : 

Ver. 6. He now proceeds to justify the wait- 
ing ‘for the hope from faith” on the part of the 
Christian. Por in Christ Jesus = for him 
that is in Christ Jesus, for the Christian, 
neither circumcision availeth anything 
== has no influence in the attainment of justifi- 
cation (in the sense of ver. 5), nor uncircum- 
cision (while the Galatian false teachers laid so 
great stress upon this distinction) ; but faith 
working through love, faith which shows it- 
self operative through love.-— Evepyeioba is always 
middle in the New Testament. The passive mean- 
ing given by many of the older Catholics, as 
BeLuarMine and Estrus, in the interest of the 
Catholic system, is therefore incorrect. Refer- 
ence is made to this display of the activity of 
faith through love, in view of the following 
section ver. 13 sq., the theme of which is given 
inourverse. [Licurroot: ‘These words bridge 
over the gulf which seems to separate the lan- 
guage of St. Paul and St. James. Both assert a 
principle of practical energy, as opposed to a 
barren, inactive theory.” Against the use made 
of this passage by modern Romanist commenta- 
tors who give up the passive sense, such as Win- 
piscumMiNN, Méuuur, Symbolik, see ALFORD and 
Docrrinat Nores below.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. “e were running well.—Short, 
emotional, and therefore asyndetic propositions 
respecting the unhappy alterations which had 
taken place with the Galatians.—The compari- 
son of the Christian walk to a race is, as is well 
known, « favorite one with Paul. The running 
well consisted in obedience to the truth, that is, 
in their going in the trueevangelical, way, 
seeking their righteousness in faith.—Paul asks 
in surprise: Who did hinder you ?* 

Ver. 8. He here answers the last assertion to 
himself and them. Certainly, it is not God that 
has turned you away, has brought you upon this 
other way! The intriguing of the false teachers 
is represented as something ungodly. ‘H TELOLL. 
k.1.4., therefore, is to be trauslated; The persua- 
ding is not from your caller—God. The calling 
and the persuading are opposed to each other as 
distinct in character; the former is divine ac- 
tivity, the latter not, but essentially human with 
human intention, art, importunity (Msyer).—In 
itself “persuasion” could have also a passive 
signification—the being persuaded, disposition 
to follow; and so many interpreters take it here 
also—obsequiousness towards the false teach- 





*[The verb here used means “to break up a road,” 80 a3 to 
render itimpassable. It originally took the dative of the per- 
son, but in the New Testament is followod by an accusative. 
Liaurroor seems to think dvécowper (Rec.) would suit the 
metaphor of the stadium better, its meaning being “ to 
beat back,” to hinder with the further idea of thrusting 
back (KLutcorr), but the other reading is too well sup- 
ported. Je also remarks that the transcribers seem to have 
taken offence at the word éyxémre.y, since it is frequently 
altered, e. g.1 Thess. ii. 18; Acts xxiv. 4.—R.] 





ers. [In favor of the latter meaning we hava 
the support of the Greek expositors, and per- 
haps the paranomasia (7e(ec0a, ver 7). But 
Meyer, Anrorp, Exticotr prefer the active 
meaning, both because it is better established, 
and because it suits the active meaning of 
‘‘calleth.” It seems to accord better with ver. 
9 also.—R.] Ee 

Ver. 9. A little leaven.—TIt is disputed 
whether this refers to doctrine or persons; a lit- 
tle leaven of doctrine, as a few bad men, false 
teachers. Manifestly the former. It is not the 
number of the false teachers that is of account, 
but the influence of their teaching, not the zeié- 
ovrec but the mecouovf. Plainly nothing else 
is meant by ‘leaven” than the immediately 
preceding ‘‘persuasion,” for of this, ‘“leaven” 
isanimage. As the leaven works into the lump, 
so does the ‘‘persuasion,” the persuasive, se- 
ducing word into the soul (or into a whole com- 
munity): thereforeeven an influence in itself 
apparently insignificant, may nevertheless be 
ruinous to the whole man (or whole community 
of men). [The proverb (quoted also 1 Cor. v. 6) 
is undoubtedly true both of doctrines and per- 
sons. To which it refers here is extremely 
doubtful. In support of each view the best com- 
mentators may be cited, and the context is not 
decisive, for while ver. 8 may favor the former 
reference, ver. 10 with its individualizing turn, 
favors the latter. Leaven is, as usually, asymbol 
of evil.—R.] This of course contains a warning 
to be on their guard, and to turn back in time, 
and remove the leaven.—The Apostle, in order the 
easier to win them to him, expresses the confi- 
dence which he still continues to have in them. 

Ver. 10. I, for my part,—even though the 
false teachers believe you already won over to 
them.—He knows his confidence to be grounded 
in the Lord. The Lord will doubtless bring it 
to pass and give you the right mind—in the in- 
terest of His cause.—Oudév dAAG dbporvh- 
oere is best taken absolutely—that you will not 
be otherwise minded than hitherto, that you will 
not alter your conviction, will not apostatize. It 
is true, a giving way bad indeed already begun; 
but it was as yet only in its incipiency ; evi- 
dently Paul deals with them throughout as those 
that are yet wavering, and therefore it may well 
be hoped of them that matters will not eome to 
an actual GAAo ¢povetyv==change of conviction. 
Up to the present time they are only, as is im- 
mediately expressed, ‘troubled.”.—He that 
troubleth you—every one, who, &. The sup- 
position that the Apostle refers to u leader 
among his opponents well known to himself 
(Erasmus, Lutuer, Benaen and others), or 
even to Peter (JERomx), is supported by noth- 
ing in the Epistle. Therefore also whosoever 
he be ought to be understood as entirely gen- 
eral, and not referred to any eminent consider. 
ation enjoyed by the false teachers. Undoubt. 
edly, however, Paul means to signify, that no 
consideration whatever could cause him to waver 
in this judgment.—K pi a—=God’s sentence of 
condemnation (e. g. Mark xii. 40, Le. xx, 47; 
Rom, ii. 8; xiii. 12); this is conceived as some- 
thing exceedingly irksome, a burden, therefore 
Baordcet. 

Ver. 11. But I, brethren, if I still preach 
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circumcision.—Paul refutes moreover the pre- 
tence of the false teachers, invented to further 
their cause, that he himself elsewhere preached 
circumcision. They had probably appealed, in 
support of their charge, to the circumcision of 
Timothy, which had lately taken place, but 


which by no means took place on the ground of : 


its necessity to salvation (Acts xvi. 8. Seo 
moreover, the explanation of ii. 4).—«*Still” 
dates not from a period within his apostoiic 
career itself, as though Paul as Apostle had yet 
at one time preached circumcision, which in 
view of the manner of Paul’s conversion and of 
his whole previous course is an unpsychological 
and unhistorical assumption, but it dates from 
his conversion. Why doTI still suffer perse- 
cution.—This second ér: is a logical one: what 
reason remains, efc.?—Then is the scandal 
of the cross done away with.—Apodosis of 
the conditional sentence, ‘if I still preach cir- 
cumcision,”’ for the purpose of demonstrating the 
nullity of the protasis: he would no longer be 
persecuted.—T6 oxtvd. rov aravpov more precisely 
=that, which is offensive in the preceding of 
Christ's death on the cross, namely, that it is 
proclaimed as the only ground of salvation, Had 
Paul, with this or instead of it, still preached cir- 
cumcision as necessary to salvation, the Jew 
would have seen his law maintained in authority, 
and would not have taken offence at the death on 
the cross, and especially the preaching of it. 
Ver. 12."0¢eA0v kai droxdépovrat—The 
ordinary explanation is: Would that they would 
even have themselves made eunuchs, for which 
partly the middle signification of the future 
aroxépovra: is cited, partly the connection, which 
is thought to point (xa/) to a play of words upon 
mepitony. But, as this would be a bitter turn of 
wit, and as the assumption, that Paul means 
thereby to lash the sexual intemperance of the 
false teachers, is arbitrary, it is not pleasant to 
accede to this explanation. The lexical argu- 
ment, which has the most weight, is the hardest 
to meet; it can only be said that the passive use 
of the future middle, even in the classics, is by 
no means unknown. On the other hand the con- 
nection, which is especially adduced in support 
of this explanation, has not a strictly demonstra- 
tive force, as W1esELER remarks. He, itis true, 
lays almost too much stress on the absence of an 
actual paronomasia; on the fact that Paul did 
not at least choose éxreiverv, as being a very com- 
mon word among the Greeks for castration, and 
the paronomasia with «araroug (Phil. iii. 23) 
proves at least so much as this, that Paul in op- 
position to such Judaizers, was not particularly 
tender in dealing with mep:roua, for this is a sar- 
castic allusion to mepitouf. On the other hand 
this remark of his particularly is correct, that 
we should then expect instead of dvacr. an allu- 
sion to wepcr., the more s0, as in ver. 11 mepir. is 
not at all alluded to in the light of a demand 
made by them, Ifwe can therefore make up our 
minds to take dox. as passive, this would be in 
itself entirely suitable, especially for the final 
sentence: Would they were even hewn off—con- 
demned by God (since the reference to excom- 
munication is less congruous). Kai certainly is 
far from necessitating the reference to mepir., as 
with either explanation it ig alike a climactic par- 
9 


ticle. [Itseems entirely incorrect to take the pas- 
sive sense, for which there is no authority in the 
New Testament. Exuicorz, preserves the middle 
sense, and yet avoids the seemingly coarse in- 
terpretation, which is usually given, He ren- 
ders: ‘would even cut themselves off from 
you.” Unfortunately xai is a climaetic particle, 
and this view gives us an anti-climax. In fact 
were there no question of taste involved, scarce 
a doubt would arise as to the Apostle’s meaning. 
Have we a right to adopt forced interpretations, 
to avoid a natural one, because it seems to us 
unrefined? As Licgutroot remarks ‘If it seems 
strange that St. Paul should have alluded to such 
a practice at all, it must be remembered that as 
this was a recognized form of heathen self-devo- 
tion, it could not possibly be shunned in conver- 
sation, and must at times have been mentioned 
by a Christian preacher. The remonstrance is 
doubly significant as addressed to Galatians, 
for Pessinus, one of their chief towns, was the 
home of the worship of Cybele, in honor of whom 
these mutilations were practiced.”” WorpsworTH: 
“There would be more hope from their ex-cision, 
than from their circumcision. For then they 
would be excluded from the Jewish congregation, 
they would feel the rigor of the law, they would 
be ashamed of enforcing it on you. Then there 
would be good hope, that they also would joy- 
fully hail and accept the gracious liberty of the 
gospel, and would be joined as sound members to 
the Body of Christ.”—R.]—AvaotarotvrTec, 
unsettling—to bring into tumult, stronger than 
tapdcoev. WIESELER: To render seditious, 
namely, against the order of Christianity, or 
rather against its Lord and King, Christ. — 
[Curysostom: ‘Well does he say avaorarovvrec, 
for abandoning their country and their freedom 
and their kindred in heaven, they compelled 
them to seek a foreign and a strange land; 
banishing from the heavenly Jerusalem and the 
free, and forcing them to wander about as cap- 
tives and aliens.” (From Liautroor.)—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christion Liberty. Respecting the idea of 
Freedom, which Paul in this Epistle maintains 
and vindicates for Christians with such decision 
(from iii. 25 on, substantially this, but more on 
its negative side; in express words in this sec- 
tion), we are to consider that it does not prima- 
rily mean freedom from the accusations and the 
curse of the law (wrath of God, etc.), but, agree- 
ably to the whole polemics of the Apostle, means 
freedom from the claims (requirements) of the 
law, from the obligation of attaching ourselves 
to it, in order by works of the law to seck salva- 
tion (to seek it through these conjointly with 
faith, yes, essentially to seek it through these). 
Too precipitately and too prevailingly does Lu- 
ther, for example, take this freedom, which Christ 
has won, in the former sense, and in this sense 
eulogizes it as the most precious benefit. Un- 
doubtedly, however, freedom in this sense stands 
causally connected with freedom in the other; 
in the first place by the very fact that only he 
who through Christ is delivered from the curse 
of the law, is a Christian, and only to him does 
freedom from the law itself accrue (although 
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strictly speaking this does not belong here) ;— 
and secondly, inasmuch ag only to him who does 
not give himself any more into bondage under 
the law, does freedom from its curse also remain 
assured, while conversely, whoever gives up the 
other freedom, loses also this, and thus comes 
into double bondage. Hence it is fully admissi- 
ble to comprehend in the freedom which Paul 
claims for the Christian, his freedom from the 
curse of the law—not exegetically it is true, but 
at least in the practical application of the doc- 
trine. Still more; in the reference to freedom 
from the curse of the law (wrath of God), an en- 
tirely just apprehension of the doctrine is in- 
volved, since Paul contends with such earnest- 
ness for the freedom of the Christians from the 
law, and against the imposing of the law upon 
them, and thus against their being brought 
upon the ground of the righteousness of works, 
for this very reason, that thereby we forfeit also 
our freedom from the curse of the law, and so 
come under this curse, losing thereby the advan- 
tage that we have in Christ, the certainty of the 
grace of God. His strong emphasizing of the 
freedom of Christians has its ground indeed not 
merely in an abstract pride of freedom, leading 
him to feel: Christians now have no longer need 
of allowing themselves to be held in bondage by 
a law, but it is grounded in the doctrinal knowl- 
edge of the loss of salvation, which would result 
from the giving up of that freedom. 

2. Hither the law wholly, or not at all; either Christ 
or the law. The Apostle presents two momentous 
alternatives and thereby sets himself against all 
half courses and their self-deceiving effect. The 
first is: ‘(Either the law wholly—or not at all.” 
Whoever once places himself in one particular 
on the legal ground, cannot stop short with that 
oue. For in the first place the law, although a 
whole consisting of many members, is yet a whole 
in which one member depends on another. And 
secondly for this very reason the blessing of 
God is not promised to the observance of one or 
the other part of it, but only to the observance 
of the whole ; whoever therefore will become par- 
tuker of the blessing in the way of law, must ob- 
serve the whole law. But if he shrinks from 
undertaking the whole, cither because he recog- 
nizes.much of it as abolished for the Christian, 
or because much of it is burdensome to him, or 
as he thinks of the impossibility of fulfilling all 
aright, and of the curse which is denounced 
against all short comings, then let him give up 
the legal position altogether, This suggests 
then the other alternative: “Either Christ or 
the law.” The two ‘do not match,” i. e. who- 
ever will be justified by works of law, thereby 
renounces virtually, and ought therefore to re- 
nounce formally the consolations of grace in 
Christ; for in so doing he does not seek his 
righteousness in Christ, but rejects Him. Com- 
monly however man would be glad to take the 
latter with the former, would at least, with- 
out building upon it, be well content with the 
free grace of God, ag the complement of his im- 
perfect righteousness of works; but in vain—the 
sentence is: Fallen away from grace !—‘ This 
text, vers. 2 and 4, is a true touchstone, by which 
we may securely and certainly judge all manner 
of doctrines, works and ceremonies of all men. 





Whoever now, be they Papists, Turks, Jews, 
sectaries,—or whoever they may he, teach, that 
anything is necessary to salvation besides faith 
in Christ, they hear in this place the sentence of 
the Holy Ghost pronounced against them by the 
Apostle, namely, that Christ profiteth them noth- 
ing. But if.St. Paul can venture to pass so ter- 
rible a judgment against the law and circumci- 
sion, which God Himself has given, what kind 
of judgment would he utter upon the chaff and 
the dross of men’s ordinances? Wherefore this 
text is such w thunderclap, that by right the 
whole papal-realm should be astounded and ter- 
rified thereat.” LurHEr. 

3. “* Waiting for the hope of righteousness.”” Jus- 
tification, on one hand, is a benefit to be obtained 
even now, but on the other hand, that which we 
now obtain is not yet the whole, not yet the con- 
summation. . But the justification of the Christian 
in the present is not on this account in any way 
an illusion, nor is the joyful certainty, which 
faith has, of being justified in Christ, prejudiced. 
On the contrary the believer knows very well 
that at first he can only have this benefit in a 
measure corresponding to the imperfection of the 
present dispensation. The joyfulness of faith 
would be beclouded if the hope of consummation 
in eternity, in spite of all present imperfection, 
did not essentially appertain to faith, as certain 
hope. Hoping and waiting include, it is true, a 
negative element, a not yet having; but they also 
include essentially a positive element, the cer- 
tainty that what is not yet possessed will never- 
theless be attained, and this positive element is 
derived from nothing else than faith. Hope is 
grounded in faith—but never in our works; 
faith is therefore not only pecessary in the be- 
ginning, but remains so perpetually; if we lose 
it, we lose hope also. 

4, Faith, Hope, Love. Faith, that has hope, 
is the one thing that characterizes the Christian, 
to which is added Love. As in hope faith be- 
comes a waiting faith, wiori¢ amexdexouévy, so 
through love does it become an active faith, =. 
évepyouuévy, a. e., the évépyeca does not first 
through love come into faith, but rather faith 
manifests in-this love its own indwelling energy; 
had it no such évépyeca in itself, there would be 
no such result as love, and where this energy is 
wanting to it, because it is a mere nominal faith, 
there is no such result. Even so the capacity of 
waiting does first come into faith, not through 
hope, but on the contrary, because this inheres 
in faith, from faith emanates hope.—The Catholic 
doctrine of a fides caritate formata, as the condi- 
tion of justification, has of course not the least 
support in this passage; for the simple reason 
that ‘‘ working through love” affirms something 
enirely different: ‘‘non per caritalem formam 
suam aceiere vel formari fidem, sed per caritatem 
operosam vel efficacem esse ap. docet.’? CALovivs. 
Nor can it be concluded from this passage that 
the Apostle would make love the principle of 
justification together with faith. See the Ex- 
EGETIOAL Notes above, but especially Luruer, 
who has so truly apprehended the significance 
of our passage: ‘*Paul treats not in this place 
of what Faith accomplishes before God, as how 
one becomes righteous before God; for this he 
has done at full length above; but he says just 
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here at the end, as it were for a short conclusion, 
what is a true Christian life; in Christ such a 
faith alone avails, which is no feigned, hypo- 
critical one, but a true living faith. Now such a 
faith is one that exercises itself and perseveres 
in good works through love. For this is nothing 
else than to say: Whoever will be a true Chris- 
tian man and in Christ’s Kingdom, he must for- 
sooth have a true faith. But now assuredly the 
faith is not sound, where the works of love do 
not follow after. Therewith he shuts out from 
the Kingdom of Christ all hypocrites, both on 
the right hand and on the left; on the right all 
Jews and work-saints, but on the left all sloth- 
ful and secure folk, who say: If faith without 
works makes righteous, then God requires noth- 
ing of us than only that we believe, therefore we 
are permitted to do what we list.” 

5. Love does not overlook perversion of doctrine. 
Certain as it is that faith, active through Jove, is 
part of the Christian life, yet over against those, 
who destroy faith by perversion of doctrine, in- 
dulgence for love’s sake, ig not in place, but 
earnestness and severity (comp. the remarks of 
LutHeEr upon this, in the Hominerican Notes, 
ver. 10). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. Lurarr:—Let us learn to count this 
our freedom, most noble, exalted and precious, 
which no emperor, no prophet, nor patriarch, 
no angel from heaven, but Christ, God’s Son, 
hath obtained for us; not for this, that He might 
relieve us from a bodily and temporal subjection, 
but from a spiritual and eternal imprisonment of 
the cruellest tyrants, namely, the law, sin, death, 
devil, &.—Those that will be secure and snore 
on without care, these will not keep this free- 
dom. For Satan is to the light of the Gospel 
hostile above measure, 7. ¢., to the doctrine of 
grace, freedom, consolation and life. Therefore, 
where he is aware that it is about to dawn, he 
keeps no holiday, but sets himself speedily with 
all might against it. [Canvin:—He reminds them 
that they ought not to despise a freedom so pre- 
cious. And certainly it is an invaluable blessing, 
in defence of which it is our duty to fight, even 
to death. If men lay upon our shoulders an un- 
just burden, it may be borne; but if they en- 
deavor to bring our conscience into bondage, we 
must resist valiantly, even to death. If men be 
permitted to bind our consciences, we shall be 
deprived of an invaluable blessing, and an insult 
will be, at the same time, offered to Christ, the 
author of our freedom.—R.] 


[Cowrnr :—This is a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised ; 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of Earth and Hell confederate take away: 
A liberty which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 
Which whoso tastvs can be enslaved no more. 
Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, — 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind. 

* * * The oppressor holds 
Tlis body bound; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain, 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 
Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells.—R.] 


Ver. 2. Luruer:—Under the sun there is no 
more hurtful or poisonous thing, than the doc- 





trine of human laws and works, that are received 
in the imagination of thereby obtaining forgive- 
ness of sins. For they take away in one heap 
the truth of the gospel and Christ Himself. 

» Ver. 3. ‘*A debtor to do the whole law.” If 
we overlook this chance, and Moses begins in one 
particular to rule over us, we must thereafter be 
wholly and éntirely subject to his power, whether 
we will or not. Therefore, to be brief, we can- 
not, yea, ought not, nor will not suffer, that any 
one should hang any one fraction of Moses’ law 
[ Gesetzlein Mosis] upon our neck. 

Ver. 4. “Ye are separated from Christ.”— 
How could one speak more powerfully against 
the law? What can or will any one bring up 
against this mighty thunderclap? It is not pos- 
sible that the gospel and the law can dwell and 
rule in one heart at the same time with one an- 
other, but of necessity either Christ must yield to 
the law or the law to Christ. Therefore, when 
thou fanciest that Christ and confidence in the 
law might dwell together with one another in thy 
heart, thou art of a certainty to believe and know, 
that in thy heart not Christ, but the very devil 
dwells and keeps house, who under the form of 
Christ accuses and terrifies thee, and demands 
that thou through the law and thine own works 
shouldst make thyself righteous; for the true 
Christ has not that way.—Even as one that falls 
out of a ship, let it happen as it may, must cer- 
tainly drown in the sea; even so can it not be 
otherwise than that whoever falls away from 
grace, must be condemned and lost.—If those fall 
away from Grace, that will be justified by the 
law of God, beloved, whither will those fall that 
will be justified through human ordinances, their 
vows and merits? Into the deep abyss of hell, 
to the devil. 

Ver 5. Sprner:—Faith is not merely the be- 
ginning of our salvation, so that we must receive 
the first grace from God, and afterwards earn 
the rest ourselves, but all remaining gifts of 
grace and glory are alone expected and bestowed 
from faith,—LurHerx:—This is an admirable, 
noble consolation, wherewith all wretched, per- 
plexed hearts, that feel their sin and are terri- 
fied thereat, are mightily holpen against all the 
fiery darts of the devil. For when the eonscience 
has to wrestle and strive in such distress and 
perplexity, it becomes terrified and anxious, and 
the feeling of sin, of God’s wrath and of death 
isso great that it seems as if there were neither 
righteousness nor salvation to hope for. Then 
is ittime to say: Dear brother, thou wouldst be 
glad to have such a righteousness, as might be 
felt, whereof thou mightest have joy and com- 
fort, even as sin lets itself be felt and stirs up 
terror and despond; now that cannot be done, 
but do thou labor on, that the righteousness, 
which thou hast in hope, and which is yet hidden, 
may surpass the sin which thou feelest; and 
know, that it is not such a righteousness as lets 
itself be seen or felt, but as to which one must 
hope that in is time it will be reached. There- 
fore thou art not to judge after the feeling of sin, 
but according to the promise and doctrine of 
faith, through which Christ is promised to thee, 
that he may be thy perfect and everlasting right- 
eousness.—Srarkes :— Waiting comprebhends in 
it; a believing assurance of certain attainment 
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of the thing hoped for, a high estimation of the 
same, a continual remembrance thereof, an ar- 
dent longing thereafter, a joy in the apprehen- 
sion of future felicity, a patient expectation, an 
abstinence from all that stands opposed to the 
purity and steadfastness of such hope.—Those 
that will be righteous by the law have nothing 
more to expect of Christ but believers have yet 
glorious benefits to hope from him. 

Ver. 6. Lurnzrr:—sSt. Paul points out here 
what is the fashion of the Christian life, namely, 
that it is nothing else than, inwardly, faith to- 
wards God and, outwardly, love and works to- 
wards our neighbor, so that a man becomes per- 
fectly a Christian, inwardly by faith towards 
God, who does not need our works, and out- 
wardly by works towards men, whom our faith 
can help nothing, but our works and our love.-— 
Of faith, what it is, what its inward hidden na- 
ture, power, work and office is, has he treated 
above, where he says that faith makes us right- 
eous before God. But here he conjoins it with 
love and works, ¢. e. he speaks of its works and 
office, which it outwardly and publicly accom- 
plishes, that it is the stirrer up to good works 
and to love, yea not alone the stirrer up, but the 
true doer and workmaster of all good works.— 
There stands St. Paul and says outright, that 
faith, which worketh by love, makes a Christian, 
says not that cowls, fasts, distinct attire or 
genuflections make a Christian.—Anything else, 
be it called what it may, makes no one a Chris- 
tian: only faith and love do so. See also above 
in the Docrrinat Notas. 

Ver. 7. In Starke:—Running in religion is 
good, running well still better, to accomplish the 
race best of all. To a Christian life there ap- 
pertains standing and walking: standing, that 
one may not fall, walking, that one may not 
stand still, which is commonly linked with o 
going back.—Luruer:—These words are very 
comforting, for Christians have ever this temp- 
tation, to imagine that their life is an idle and 
sleepy matter, it seems more a creeping than a 
running. But so far as they remain steadfast in 
the wholesome doctrine, walk in the Spirit and 
wait on their vocation, they should in no wise 
trouble themselves, although it seems as if their 
work and doing went slowly on, and crept rather 
than walked. But our master, God, judges far 
otherwise. What seems to us slow walking, 
seems to Him quick and swift running, item, 
what we count for mournfulness, suffering, death 
etc., that is with Him joy, laughing and blessed- 
ness.—‘‘ Who did hinder you?” And now they 
supposed, forsooth, that all their matters were 
going most prosperously and most swiftly along. 
—IlTupinger :—Havea care, pilgrim! on the way 
to heaven there are many stumbling blocks.— 
Hearest thou the sirens sing and the robbers 
whistle? Finish thou thy course with joy, let 
not the threatening and flattering of the world 
lead thee astray! The Lord is with thee!— 
Lance :—Beware of all credulousness, especially 
in spiritual things, which concern the well-being 
of the soul! Let a doctrine wear ever go good a 
guise, it must nevertheless be tested by God’s 
word, 

Ver. 8. Luruur :—The devil is a prince of 
persuaders. He can so blow up and magnify the 





very smallest sins, that he who is tempted, 
thinks nothing else than that they are so great 
and terrible sins, as are worthy the punishment 
of eternal death. Then is it high time that we 
comfort sucha disturbed soul in such wise as St. 
Paul has here done, saying to it, that such per- 
suasion is not of Christ, since it gainsays the 
word of the gospel, which depicts Christ to us, 
not as an accuser, but as meek and compassion- 
ate, a Saviour and Comforter. R 

Ver. 9. Hepincer :—The least particle of evil 
infects, a single spark kindles a forest. Away 
with it! But O ye careless! is it a small thing 
to you, to be corrupted through idle talk and 
companyings, through poison of lies against 
Christ ? 

Ver, 10. Lurner:—Has St. Paul done right 
in saying: I have a good confidence towards 
you, while yet the Holy Scripture forbids that 
we should have confidence in man? Answer: 
Faith and Love both believe, yet is the belief of 
the two not directed upon one thing. The faith 
is directed towards God, therefore it cannot be 
deceived: but love believes man, therefore is it 
often and greatly deceived. But yet the faith 
that love has is such a needful thing in this 
present life, that without it this life cannot at 
all continue. For if no man trusts nor believes 
another, what would this life upon earth be- 
come? Christians out of love believe people 
easier than the subtle children of the world are 
wont to do. For that believers trust people and 
expect good of them, that is beautiful fruit of 
the Holy Ghost and faith. But the Christian 
adds: In the Lord=so far do I trust you and 
expect good of you, as the Lordis in you and ye 
in Him, that is, so far as ye abide in the truth.— 
We must diligently distinguish doctrine from 
life. Doctrine is heaven, life the earth. In life 
there is sin, error, discord. Here love should 
pass by and overlook, should forbear; here 
should forgiveness of sins bear sway, yet so that 
one should not wish to uphold such sin and error. 
But with doctrine it is quite another thing, for it 
is holy, pure, ummixed, heavenly, divine; there- 
fore can we not suffer it, that any one should 
distort. it even in the least particular. Whoever 
will alter or adulterate it, against such a one 
there is neither love nor compassion, 

Ver. 11. St. Paul holds that for a certain sign, 
that it is not and cannot be the true gospel, if it 
is preached in peace and in quietness and is not 
gainsayed nor persecuted. On the other hand, 
the world, when it sees that from the preaching 
of the gospel great rumors, divisions, scandal 
and tumulls follow, holds that for a certain size 
that such teaching is heretical and seditious.— 
To murderers, thieves and other evil-doers grace 
is shown; on the contrary the world deems that 
no more evil, mischievous people are to be found 
than Christians; therefore it also persuades it- 
self that they can never have punishment and 
torment enough inflicted on them.—As long as 
persecutions and suffering endure, the state of 
the church is good. The church must suffer per- 
secution, if the gospel is purely preached. For 
the gospel goes about to preach alone God’s com: 
passion, grace, glory and praise, and on the 
other hand discovers the devil’s craft and malice. 
Where the gospel comes it cannot be otherwise, 
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there must follow the scandal of the cross; 
where that does not come to pass, there certainly 
the devil is not yet fairly hit, but only a little 
grazed.—May God be surety that the offence of 
the cross do not cease, which would soon come 
to pass, if we only preached, what the prince of 
this world with his members would be glad to 
hear, namely, how to be justified and saved by 
one’s own works. [The offence of the cross. I, 
It asks men to humble their pride and take salva- 
tion as a free gift; this is a great scandal. 2. It 
sometimes seems to cease: 3. It never does.—R. ] 
The homiletical uses of the single verses, especi- 
ally 1-9, are easily suggested by the sententious 
character of the greater part. 

Vers. 1-6 From Lisco:—The care taken by 





the Christian, to stand fast in the true freedom. 
Vers. 7-12. How are we to rescue those who 
stand in danger of apostacy? 1. By bringing to 
their minds their earlier life in communion with 
God; 2. by warning against the destruction to 
which they are hastening, vers. 9,10; 3. by 
the testimony of our own walk and perseverance 
in fellowship with God through Christ, ver. 11, 
For vers. 1-6 at New Year. Frantz :—A good 
counsel at the New Year for all, who will 
strengthen their inward life: 1, Stand fast in the 
freedom, wherewith Christ hath made us free; 
2. lose not Christ and fall not away from grace; 
8. wait in the Spirit through faith for the right- 
cousness that is to be hoped for; 4. walk in 
faith which worketh by love. 


Extended exhortation to the Galatians, instead of turning back from Faith 
to works of the Law, to give activity to their Faith (in a right understand- 
ing of Christian freedom) by ministering Love, as the best fulfilment of the 


Law. 
Cuapter V. 183—VI. 10. 


1. More general—reverting to the principle of ethical opposition between Spirit and Flesh, in « 
discussion, partly didactic. 


(Chap. v. 13-24.) 


(Vera. 16-24,—-Epistle for 14th Sunday after Trinity.) 


13 For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty [ye were called unto liberty, 
brethren] ;' only use not. liberty [or your liberty] for an occasion to the flesh, but 
14 by [or by means of your] love serve one another. ‘For all the [the whole] law is 
15 fulfilled’ in one word,’ even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself But 
if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of an 
16 other. This I say then [Now I say], Walk in [by] the Spirit and ye shall not ful- 
17 fill the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and [for]° these are contrary [opposed] the one to the other; so that 
18 ye cannot do the things that ye would [that’ ye may not do what things ye would]. 
19 But if ye be led of [by] the Spirit, ye are not under the law. Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these [of which kind: are], adultery [omit adultery],’ 
20 fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness [wantonness], idolatry, witchcraft [sorcery], 
hatred [hatreds], variance [strife],° emulations [jealousy], wrath, strife, seditions, 
21 heresies [caballings, dissensions, factions], envyings, murders," drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past 
(I forewarn you as I did forewarn you], that they which do such things [as these]’? 
22 shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
23 longsuffaring, gentleness [benignity], goodness, faith [or trustfulness], Meekness, 
24 temperance: against such [as these] there is no law. And [Now]” they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the [its] affections and lusts. 


- i , i a é he end of the clause. The aorist 
1 .18—[Tt seems better to retain the Greek order, which places a SeAdod att f 
er oe en be fendered by the Baglish perfect, but Ellicott gives the simple past tense as above.—R, 
2 Var 1L—Rec: mAnpoorac. The correct reading is that of Lachmann, Tischendorf: rewmAjpwrat, SoN.[A. B.C. and 


modern editors.—R.] ‘ : . 
‘ Decl évi Adyw is not sufficiently supported. ; 

: of Ee hike Pocaived text has éavtév which some would retain against the authority of the best MSS., 

hi hae nd aaa was altered by scribes ignorant of this usage of éavrod for the first and second persons. The case 
een with respect to the New Testament seems to stand thus; that whereas (1) in the plural we always find éavray 


however w 
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etc., Never Huav aitav, buav alto ee ag mete eae olen agt (2) 
i d 8; the authority of the bes : iga @ 
ee ver 16 tity nae. alive normal dadive (Meyer); the instrumental dative (Schmoller). In either case 


5 Ver. 16.—[Iveviare. 
“in—R.] oy 
6 Ver. 17.—Taira ydp is to be preferred to tabta bé 
and Lachmann is probably @ correctlon, to avoid the rep 
on insufficient authority; &. K.L 


1 Ver 17.[ Iva is considered telic here as usually, by the best commentators. 


Exta, Nores.—R.] 


8 Ver, 19.—(“Ariva has here a classifying force (Ellicott).—R.] 
9 Vor. 19.—Motyeia of the Rec. is to be rejected with Lachmann, 


Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] 


% ‘ PY 
in the singular there is not one decisive instance of éavtob 


See A. Buttmann, p. 99.”—R.] 


being mostly against it. fs bye Se 


, as better attested. -—[The latter which is the reading of the Rec., 
etition of ydp. The Rec. and Lachmann also read avrix, adAryjAous, 
: the order is reversed in most MSS. and by the best modern editors.—R.] 


“So that” must be rejected. See 


Tischendorf, [SoN.A.B.C. Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, 


10 Ver, 20.--Rec: épecs, ¢jAoc; the singular changed into the plural, apparently on account of the neighboring plurals. 


N. has épes, yAae. 


[The variations are great; the best editors now adopt the singular in both these cases. On the 


meaning of the words in these lists of vices and virtues, see Exec. Nores.—R.] 
1 Ver. 21.—évor ia to be retained, the preponderance of authority is in its favor. 


[Omitted in &. B. by Tischendorf, 


bracketted by Lachmann, Alford and Lightfoot. Retained by Meyer and Ellicott, on the authority of A.C. D. E. F. G. K., 


most cursives and versions. 
for rejecting it—R.] 

1% Ver, 21.--[T a rovatra. 
person or thing, or the who 
arthrous” (Bllicott). So in ver. 23.—R. 


18 Ver. 24.—[A € must be rendered “now” or “but”, not “and.” 


this verse is a practical application.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 13. For ye were called unto liberty, 
brethren.—‘‘For”: Paul justifies the strong 
expression, he has used in ver. 12, against the 
false teachers. They deserved this rebuke, for— 
they seek to deprive you of your freedom, and 
yet—ye are called to that (by God through your 
conversion to Christ); therefore they strive 
against the counsel and will of God Himself.— 
To this thought: ‘ye were called unto liberty,” 
Paul however now adds a restriction, a warning 
against misunderstanding and misuse of this 
liberty (which in all that precedes he had vindi- 
cated with such decision for Christians, and 
which he had made it their duty not to surrend- 
er): only use not your liberty for an oc- 
casion tothe flesh, wévov uy nurdaA We 
must supply, say rtpérere==Turn not, use not 
liberty as a pretext for the flesholet not the flesh 
(your sinful human nature) obtain in this free- 
dom (from the law) an occasion to pretend that 
it is therefore now allowed to man to do what he 
will, and therefore it also may claim indulgence 
with its sinful lusts. This of course would be an 
entire perversion of Christian freedom, were the 
flesh thus allowed to take advantage of it. The 
antithesis shows distinctly, what Paul regards as 
the essence of the sarcical state; not by any 
means the corporeal nature, properly so 
called, but the selfish Hgoism. For he exhorts: 
but by your love serve one another; love 
being conceived as the means of ‘serving.— 
Aovicisev in happy antithesis to the éAevepia of 
Christians. Christians are not to be servants to 
the law; in this sense they are free; but on the 
other hand this freedom does not exclude but in- 
cludes: dovdciev in the sense of ‘‘serving one an- 
other, [Licutroor: ‘Both dyaaye and dovaebere 
are emphatic. St. Paul’s meaning may be ex- 
pressed by a paraphrase thus; ‘you desire to be 
in bondage: I too recommend to you a bondage, 
the subservience of mutual love. Temper your 
liberty with this bondage, and it will not degener- 
ate into license ’.””—R. ] 

With this verse a new section, of course, be- 
gins, but it is incorrect to begin here, as ig vari- 
ously done, a second or third main division. 
Above all it is not to be supposed that the Apostle 
henceforth addresses himself to those Galatian 
Christians who had held fast the principle of 





'The similarity in sound to the preceding word is quite as much an argument for retaining as 


“Such things as these,” “all such things.” “The article with tovodtos denotes a known 
le class of such, but not an undefined individual out of the class; as in that case Tovodtos is an- 


The two classes of deeds have been set forth, and 


evangelical freedom; on the contrary he has 
throughout the whole Epistle the same individuals 
in mind, namely, those led astray by Judaism, 
and his present exhortation also is immediately 
connected with the leading thought of the Epistle. 
How nearly? This he, himself, plainly sets forth 
in the first place with uévov uy: the energetic ad- 
monition to:the maintenance of freedom receives 
its needful complement in the warning against 
misuse of the same, by the reference to its ethi- 
cal character.—But this is unquestionably only 
one side, hardly more than the mere point of at- 
tachment. Paul gives his exhortation to service- 
able love not merely as a precaution in case the 
Galatians, perceiving the inadmissibleness of the 
legal position, should desire to return to the 
freer one, but this also belongs, together with 
the entire explication which it receives in the 
following verses, to the polemics against their 
present erroneous view To that legalism, which 
he combatted, as slighting faith, and surrender- 
ing itself into false bondage, he opposes as the 
truth, ‘the fulfilling of the law” by the activity 
of faith in love (comp. ver. 6), where we make 
ourselves servants, more generally in a walk by 
the Spirit, in which one is free from the law in 
the very ‘‘fulfilling” of it (vers. 14, 18, 28). 
He is the more earnest in holding this up to 
them, because the Galatians especially, in spite 
of (or on account of) their legal zeal, were want- 
ing in this fulfilment of the law through a walk 
by the Spirit, a fulfilment which obliges Chris- 
tians also (comp., especially ver. 15). The same 
persons who wanted to impose the law upon 
themselves, were content to be lacking in that 
which is the heart of the law; those who wished 
to make themselves servants to the law, would 
not be servants to one another. It was therefore 
of moment, to exclaim to these: Behold, what 
you need, is not in any way to turn yourselves 
away from faith, as if this were too little, to the 
law, but simply to make faith active through a 
walk in the Spirit, in love. Comp. ver. 6, and 
also chap. vi., where the more detailed exhorta- 
tions follow. We thus see plainly how impossi- 
ble it is to disconnect this section from the pre- 
ceding one, how on the other hand it concurs 
with the entire polemics of the Apostle, nay, 
how these find in it their true, convincing eul- 
mination.—It is of course incorrect to oppese 
this section, as hortatory, to the preceding part 
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of the Epistle, as didactic, for this reason that the 
preceding part also includes exhortation (espe- 
cially ver. 1); this however was dogmatic, and 
now comes ethical exhortation. Unquestionably 
therefore this section might with some propriety 
be called the Ethical part, in distinction from the 
Doctrinal; but if by this were meant, as com- 
monly, that Paul now leaves the controversy 
concerning the relation of the Law to Faith, and, 
having no longer in mind the defection of the 
Galatian churches, merely proceeds to exhort to 
« walk of Christian morality, with reference to 
ethical short-comings, this too must be deemed 
incorrect according to what has been remarked. 
Moreover, even if such a distinction into a dog- 
matic and an ethical part is not unwarranted in 
fact, it is at all events not exact in form; this 
section cannot be formally contrasted with all 
that precedes. for certainly the discourse pro- 
ceeds without interruption; Paul is speaking 
hortatively to the Galatians (especially from 
ver. 1 on), but on the ground of the doctrinal 
exposition, and now he merely gives a sudden 
ethical turn to this exhortation, bringing, as has 
been remarked, the whole to an appropriate con- 
clusion. * 

Ver. 14. For the whole law is fulfilled.— 
It is not easy to determine either the meaning of 
this clause, or its connection with what precedes. 
The first explanation, which offers itself on ac- 
count of év évi Ady, taken wAnpottac as=—= 
avakepadaovta, comprehenditur, as Rom. viii, 9, 

SoLurusr, Canvin, OusHausen, etal.—R.] But 
this must be rejected as lexically untenable. 
Besides with the reading [now generally adopt- 
ed], TewAR pwr ae it becomes at once incorrect. 
—As little does véuov wAnp. have here the same 
sense as in Matt. v. 17==to bring out, to make 
evident the deeper sense, the ideal substance in 
distinction from the literal form. Doubtless it is 
not a wAnpovv in the doctrine that is here in ques- 
tion, and in reality, if 7Ayp. were taken in this 
sense, the explanation would come back again to 
the one already disapproved, namely, that the 
commandment of love to our neighbor is the sub- 
stance of 6 Ta¢ vdpoc, since that which is sub- 
stance, in another aspect, igs also foundation, 
TlAypotv is to be understood of fulfilment by 
deed, conformity, satisfacere legi. [Euuicorr: 
“The perfect rerAgpwra suitably points to the 
completed and permanent act.”—R.] It is pe- 
culiar then, no doubt, that this is said to be in 
one word, é»v évi Aé6yq, and this to be re- 
garded as an abbreviated expression for: By 
conformity to the one word, precept (from Lev. 
xix. 18), immediately follows: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.—[Mryer: ‘Neigh- 
bor is for the Christian, who rightly (Matt. v. 17) 
applies this Mosaic command to himself, his fel- 
low-Christian (comp. ver. 18, aAAgAoc), as for 





*(On the division of the Epistle,see Introd. 24. While we 
must guard against too formal division of the Epistle, we 
may distinguish it into parts without separating them or 
breaking the current of thought. The memory is much as- 
sisted by the convenient division of Liautroot: personal, 
doctrinal and practical. Whether the last nam-d part be- 
gins with ver. 1, or here, is perhaps immaterial, since such 
distinction into parts involves neither the supposition that 
the Apostle made such formal distinction, nor an arbitrary 
yiew of the Epistle as a whole. We may mar the unity 
quite as much by insisting on too strict sub-division into 
sections.—R,] 





the Jew it was fellow-Jew ;,but how little this is 
to be taken ag excluding any one whatever, is shown 
by the whole spirit of Christianity, which finds 
its most beautiful expression in the case of the 
Samaritan (Luke x.); Paul himself was such a 
Samaritan toward Jew and Gentile.”—R.] But 
how far does Paul declare obedience to the one 
commandment of love to our neighbor, an obedi- 
ence to the whole law? Not in the sense in 
which Love is styled mAfpaua véuou (Rom. xiii. 
8-10). Nearly related as the two passages ap- 
pear to be, they must by no means be confounded. 
For in Rom, xiii. it is expressly stated what is 
to be understood by véuoc, namely, the indivi- 
dual commandments of the Decalogue which re- 
spect conduct towards our neighbor, and love is 
called the rA#pwua of those, because, whoever 
has the dispositions of love, and in truth only such 
a one, will of course fulfil also the duties of love 
commanded by the law. But that ‘the whole 
law’’ in this passage is not to be arbitrarily turned 
into ‘‘second table of the Decalogue,” nor even 
interpreted generally = Moral law, is plain; 
on the contrary, it doubtless signifies nothing 
else than: the whole Mosaic law. But in the 
second place it is also clear, that Paul cannot 
mean to say, that in love to our neighbor is 
found the pledge of the fulfilment of the whole 
law. For this latter Paul has not at all in mind, 
it is precisely the opposite that he is aiming at; 
his meaning is, that on him who does this there 
is no future requirement made in respect to ob- 
servance of the law, that from this he is free. 
The sense of wevAjpwrat can therefore only be: 
He is to be regarded as if he had fulfilled the 
law, and therefore the law can exact nothing 
further of him. By no means therefore is the 
commandment of love to our neighbor regarded 
by Paul as the summary of the whole law; this 
would be entirely incorrect. He will rather say 
this, that if any one fulfils this, all the rest comes 
no more into account; of course, with reference 
to his emphatic demonstration in what precedes, 
that the law has lost its binding force for the be- 
liever. If the believer now does not take this 
faith to be a dead one, but quickens it through 
love, he has done all; there can be of further 
claims of the law upon him no mention, but he 
ought on the other side to have aud exercise love, 
for only then can he regard himself as free from 
the claims of the whole land besides, only then, 
in fact, is he a believer.—If it is asked how Paul 
could view the whole law as fulfilled in love to 
our neighbor, especially without even mentioning 
love to God, this question is mostly raised with 
the understanding that he means to designate the 
commandment of love to our neighbor as the 
summary, or the fulfilment of it as the condition 
and principle of the fulfilment of the whole law; 
and if he meant it so, his assertion must. unques- 
tionably be declared unwarranted.* (Where the 





* (Schmoller probably means to make an argument ab tm- 
possibili here, but the form of it is not pleasing. Cortainly 
it were better to say: Panl could not mean this, for it is con- 
trary to the teachings of his Master and inconsistent with 
his own statements elsewhere. Mryrer remarks: “ That, by 
citing only the command of love to our neighbor, Paul does 
not exclude the command of love to God, is self-evident to 
the Christian consciousness from the necessary connection 
of love to (:od and to our neighbor (comp.1 Jno. iv. 20; 1 
Cor. viii. 1-3) ;-the context (vers. 13-14) led Paul to speak of 
the latter only.”—R.] 
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former is in question, Jesus in Matt, xxii. 34 sq. 
places the two commandments together; and 
where the latter, Paul, Rom. xiii., restricts the law 
to the second table.) But this understanding of 
his proposition has been already designated as 
incorrect. He doubtless means to say: Of him 
who has love to his neighbor the law can exact 
nothing more. The question, rightly stated, is 
therefore only this: How could Paul attribute to 
Jove towards our neighbor so eminent a position, 
that he designates him whe should fulfil it as 
free from all else? Must he not also, nay, above 
all, demand of the believer a fulfilling of the 
commandment of love to God, and could he, ex- 
cept on condition that both were found in a man, 
esteem it equivalent to a fulfilment of the whole 
law?: Agsto this it is simply to be remarked, 
that (1) he conceives Faith as essentially com- 
prehending love to God, and (2) cannot conceive 
love to our neighbor without love to God, and 
therefore in demanding the former from Chris- 
tians, he of course does not mean to release them 
from the latter. He does not, however, mention 
love to God, for his exhortation has not respect 
to a merely inward fulfilling of the law, belong- 
ing to the disposition, but to that fulfilling of the 
Jaw which comes into manifestation, and shows 
jtself forth in the walk, to the true ethical con- 
duct of the life, and especially of the common 
life, and this rests upon love to our neighbor. 
Therefore this only is made the subject of dis- 
course.—If now the Apostle uses this proposition 
to establish the preceding exhortation (yap), this 
is not. in the sense that he means thereby to re- 
present the ‘‘serving by love” (ver. 13), as a 
divine duty because commanded by the law; 
after he has previously denied so decidedly that 
Christians are undor the law, he cannot make the 
fact that it is commanded in the law a motive for 
the exercise of love. The principal emphasis 
lies rather upon rae and wetAgp., on the circum- 
stance that through serving love the whole law 
is fulfilled, in the sense givenenough has been 
done for the law, 2. e., negatively, they are there- 
with absolved from the rest of the law. There- 
fore nearly—Love one another; for therewith the 
whole ground of controversy, respecting the ob- 
servance of the law, whether this or that precept. 
is to be observed, is taken away. The whole 
sentence, therefore, serves rather to strengthen 
his exhortation than to give, strictly speaking, a 
reason for it. The commandment of love to our 
neighbor, although expressed by a citation from 
the law (Leviticus): dyarhoewe Tov 7A. x. T. A, does 
not therefore come into consideration as a particu- 
lar commandment of the law, as if Paul from the 
other commandments, as being abrogated, excepts 
this one as remaining in force; only the com- 
mandment to exercise love towards our neighbor 
remains in fact valid for the Christian (and if it 
is done, the law has no further claim upon him); 
but to Aim it is a commandment not on account of 
the law, but because he is a Christian, on account. 
of his faith in Christ, or because (ver. 6) “in 
Christ” alone ‘faith working through love” 
“availeth anything,” Into the question how far 
the faith in Christ obliges to love, Paul does not 
enter, but he then goes on to show that this love 
is the operation of the Spirit, which faith brings. 
—While the proposition serves primarily to com- 





mend the exhortation, and while such an argu- 
ment must have had the more weight for this end 
with those zealous for the law, yet of course at 
the same time it deals a blow aguinst this zeal for 
the law, and exhibits its emptiness; for all the 
rest, the many observances are, according to it, 
purely superfluous; with the one thing, Love to 
our neighbor, allis done. [Mever: ‘Paul look- 
ed down from a lofty spiritual level, and saw all 
other commands of the law subordinated to the 
law of love, that whoever had fulfilled this com- 
mand, must be treated as having fulfilled the 
whole.”? The fact that Paul chose this particular 
expression, ‘the whole law is fulfilled,” places 
his teaching in opposition to antinomian tenden- 
cies, just ag the Sermon on the Mount shows 
Christ’s position to the law, viewed as a purely 
ethical rule of life. ‘*The whole law,’ 7. e., the 
Mosaic law, regarded in this light, was fulfilled 
in the case of the believer by this love to his 
neighbor; for the whole law of Moses had an 
ethical purpose, which purpose is now fulfilled to 
its full extent only when the believer, because he 
as a believer, is living ‘‘by the Spirit”? has that 
temper of heart to God, which enables him to 
obey this ‘one word.”—Schmoller insists too 
strongly on the idea that ‘all the rest are super- 
fluous.” It is doubtful whether this is implied 
even in ver. 18. The Docrrinat Norzs show his 
meaning more clearly.—R. ] 

Ver. 15. But if ye bite and devour one 
another.—This is=if ye intend of serving one 
another through love, do just the opposite: bear 
ill will towards and hate one another, and let 
this come into act, plot mischief against one 
another, yea, seek to destroy one another ; some- 
thing like thisis the sense of these strong ex- 
pressions borrowed from ravening beasts. Then 
take heed, adds Paul with incisive words, 
that the result be not the opposite of what you 
intend, that ye be not consumed of one 
another.—Each might be disposed to supplant 
the other, but in the end it will come to this, all 
will be wasted away. The sentence thus codpe- 
rates per contrarium to the establishment of ver. 
12, The explanation: ‘your Christian com- 
munity will. go to pieces,” Iam inclined to re- 
gard as too. special. It is not improbable, in- 
deed, that this influence of the Judaizers occa- 
sioned divisions among the Galatians, and threw 
them into controversies upon the question of the 
law; yet I should not be disposed to refer this 
ddxvew kai kateobiew so definitely to that, as is 
commonly done. For this is at least intimated 
nowhere else in the Epistle. 

Ver. 16. Now I say, walk by the Spirit.— 
With Aéyo dé Paul conducts his exhortation to 
serve one another by love (agreeably to the warn- 
ing already given in the first half of ver. 13.) 
back to a more general, fundamental exhortation 
to walk by the Spirit (for in the Spirit he sees the 
Agent that leads to love), and then designates Spi- 
rit and Flesh as the two ethical principles opposite 
to one another, expressing themselves in opposite 
workings.—Ilvetuare wepem. Dative of instru- 
ment ; properly: walk through the Spirit, so that 
He is (not the path in which—Wrzszxer, but) 
the power, ‘through which they walk—=rvetua- 
Te ayuevot, ver. 18. [The dative may be instru- 


|mental, as in ver. 18, but it is better, perhaps, 
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with Mevzr, ALrorp, Exuicort, to consider it a 
normal dative, that by which, according to 
which they are to walk (almost =xard mvedua), 
for the reason that “Spirit” is contrasted in this 
passage not merely with ‘ flesh,” but also with 
‘‘law,” and the double contrast is best brought 
out thus, since under the idea of the normal da- 
tive, that of rule or direction is included. Wu1- 
SELER brings out the same meaning, but takes 
the dative as instrumental—R.] IIveiua is 
here also doubtless —The Holy Ghost; it is this, 
that overcomes the odp£. He enters, it is true, 
into the hearts of believers, and works only by 
impelling and determining the walk, as He who 
dwells in the believers. But yet mvevua is not 
on this account—the new disposition of the be- 
liever himself, sanctified by the Spirit, but re- 
mains ever distinct from the individual human 
spirit as Divine, transcending it. [Mzyzr 
adopts this view, and remarks that the absence 
of the article is not against it. ‘The distinction 
affirmed by Hanzuss, that 76 rvedua means the 
oljective Holy Ghost, rvevua without the article the 
subjective, cannot be justified, since rveiua has 
the nature of a proper name, and always, even 
when it dwells and reigns in the human spirit, 
remains olyective, as the Divine rvevua specifically 
distinct from the human (Rom. vii. 16).”—R.] 

And ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh.—We are led to construe this clause, as 
one of result, both by grammatical considera- 
tions («ai with ob u7 and the subjunctive or fu- 
ture after an imperative has this force com- 
monly) and by the context. In ‘walk by the 
Spirit’ he indicates the means of victory over 
«the lust of the flesh.” [On the grammatical 
point.urged above, see the note of Exxurcorr in 
loco. He claims thatthe clause might be impera- 
tive, but ‘‘as there is no distinct instance of such a 
construction in the New Testament, and still more 
as the next verses seem more naturally to supply 
the reasons for the assertion than for the com- 
mand, it seems best to adopt the future transla- 
tion.” (So E. V., Meyer also in 4th ed., and 
above.) This future with ov u4 is strong: ‘shall 
in no wise” (Liautroot).—On the word ‘* flesh,” 
see DoctrinaL Norz 4.—R.] 

Ver. 19. For.—This introduces, in the first 
place, simply the proof of a ‘lust of the flesh” 
(ver. 16)=-of such an one I speak, for the flesh 
lusteth. Paul does not stop, however, but is 
led further to the antagonistic idea émBupeiv 
Tvetua.— Against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh.—Each principle combats 
the other, and seeks to wrest the dominion from 
it, and on the other hand to place itself in the 
possession of this. [It is scarcely proper to 
supply the verb émOyyeiv with IIvevya, but the 
Apostle’s meaning is obvious. LiGHTFoor sug- 
gests ‘‘strives,” ‘fights against.”——R.] This 
is explained by what follows: these are op- 
posed the one to the other, that #c—with 
the design, that ye may not do what things 
ye would, bring into effect precisely the desire 
which you have admitted into your will. “Adv 
GéAnre is neither to be restricted to the good 
nor to the evil will. The inquiry whether the 
two powers in the cases in question, attain the 
object desired by them or not, is not proposed 
here, since the only purpose is to bring vividly to 





view the irreconcilable antagonism of their ten- 
dencies. WirsELer. ‘Iya is therefore not at all 
(o be understood in an ecbatic sense. [Anrorp: 
“The necessity of supposing an echatic meaning 
for iva in theology is obviated by remembering, 
that with God results are all purposed.—R.] The 
contest moreover is by no means to be conceived 
asan interminable one. The context shows that 
on the contrary there is expected of the Chris- 
tian a complete surrendering of himself in order to 
be actuated -by the one principle, the Spirit, and 
a refusal to give way to the lust of the flesh, whose 
motions, it is true, must still be experienced. 
The passage therefore, is entirely different from 
Rom. vii. 17sq. [Thereferenceis to ‘the free-will 
in its ordinary acceptation, subject only to this 
necessary and obvious limitation, that this con- 
flict must be only predicated in its full extent, 
of the earlier and more imperfect stages of a 
Christian course. The state of the true be- 
liever is conflict, but with final victory.” Exui- 
cotr.—R. ] 

Ver. 18 then speaks of the victory of this prin- 
ciple: Butif ye be led by the Spirit—if 
the combat becomes a victory, and that on the 
right side; if the é6. of the mr. becomes an 
aye, [BENGEL: ubi vero spiritus vincit, acie res 
decernitur. The dative here is instrumental.—R. ] 
—Ye are not under the law.—This is accord- 
ing to ver. 14; there it was only stated speci- 
ally of love, here generally of the ‘being led by 
the Spirit,” which correspondence makes evident, 
how Paul regards its relation to the exercise of 
love; the two are to him essentially one, that 
is, the former is the principle of the latter. 
What in ver: 14 is called somewhat enigmatically 
a fulfilling of the whole law, is here simply and: 
literally described as ‘‘a not being under the- 
law.” The latter is essentially identical with. 
the former ;. the sense is: The law then can ex-- 
act nothing more of you; implying naturally : 
for you are then in the right ethical condition 
beseeming the Christian, even though not carry- 
ing out every detail prescribed in the law. But 
if you—is the thought implied—are not led by 
the Spirit, you are then still under obligation to. 
the law; for you are then in fact not yet all in 
Christ. [Mzyer: ‘‘Through the impelling power 
of the Spirit you find yourselves in such a moral. 
condition of life (‘newness of life,’ Rom. vi. 4); 
that the law has no power to find fault with 
you, to condemn and punish you. This explana- 
tion is the only correct one according to ver. 23 = 
and this freedom is the true moral freedom frou» 
the law.” So Exuicorr, who remarks: ‘The 
more obvious conclusion might have seemed, 
‘ye are not under the influence of the flesh,’ but 
as the law was confessedly the principle which 
was ordained the influences and works of the 
flesh, the Apostle (in accordance with the gen- 
eral direction of his argument) draws his con- 
clusion relatively rather to the principle, than to 
the mere state and influences against which that 
principle was ordained.” It must be borne in 
mind that Paul’s use of the phrase “under the 
law” usually regards the law as a judge and 
pedagogue ; here the Christian is viewed as one 
led by the Spirit, and thus taken from ‘under: 
the law,”’ but so led according to the law, as a. 
guide to our new life of gratitude, that of the: 
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fruit of the Spirit it is ever true ‘against such 
there is no law” (ver. 23).—R. | ‘ 
Ver. 19-21. Now the works of the flesh 
are manifest.—avepd, evident—plainly con- 
spicuous and therefore of course undeniable. 
This gavepé is the main point, and therefore 
placed first. For Paul wishes to furnish the 
Galatians inducement for being ‘led by the 
Spirit,” and therefore he not only calls the 
works of the flesh ‘evident,’ but moreover 
carefully enumerates them, portrays them be- 
fore their eyes (puts them in the pillory); so 
that every one may know, what conversely be- 
longs to being led by the Spirit, that one may 
not practice such things, if he will be one led by 
the Spirit and not under the law. The positive 
side is then given ver. 22 sq.—That Paul does 
not mean to say that all of these things are found 
among the Galatians, is easily understood. — 
“Works of the flesh ”—=“ that which is brought to 
pass when the flesh, 7. c., the sinful human na- 
ture, and not the Holy Ghost, is the actuating 
principle.” Meyer. Therefore naturally many 
sins are here enumerated, which are by no means 
carnal sins in the common acceptation, but rather 
in a very special sense sins against love, agreea- 
bly to the context. There are four classes: 1. 
Lust (mopv.—doedy.) 2. Idolatry (eidwAod., dapu.), 
8. Contentiousness (éy@pai—pdva). 4. Intempe- 
rance (jAa:—k@.or). The third class is treated 
the most in detail. [While we must not regard 
wthis specification as a charge against the Gala- 
wions in particular, it is extremely improbable 
‘that the Apostle would not choose such sins as 
:most ‘easily beset’? his readers. LicuTroort 
wery properly observes: ‘From early habit and 
constant association a Gentile church would be 
exposed to sins of the first two classes. The 
ithird would be a probable consequence of their 
religious dissensions, inflaming the excitable 
temperament of a Celtic people. The fourth 
seems to be thrown in to give a sort of complete- 
ness to the list, though not unfitly addressed, to a 
nation whese Gallic descent perhaps disposed 
them too easily to these excesses.’’—R.]—Un- 
cleanliness, 4«a0., lustful impurity in general 
after the special fornication, topveia; wan- 
tonness, aceAy., lustful wantonness. [Licar- 
‘Foot: “The same three words occur together in 
a different order, 2 Cor. xii. 21. The order here is 
perhaps the morenatural: ropveia aspecial form of 
impurity ;* dxaGapoia uncleanness in whatever 
guise, doéAyeca an open reckless contempt of pro- 
priety. Aman may be dxdOaproc and hide his sin; 
he does not become dceAy#e until he shocks public 
decency.” As the reference in the New Testament 
is usually to sensuality, ‘wantonness” is the best 
rendering, “standing as it does, by the double 
‘meaning which it has, in remarkable ethical con- 
nexion with this word” aoéAyera. See TRENCH, 
Syn. New Testament 3 xvii—R.]—The transition 
from the first class to the second is easily found 
in the fact that with idolatrous worship many 
forms of unchastity were connected; but idol- 
atry is not on that account to be considered as 
a species of lustful indulgence. [Yet the two 





. * [“ Observe the prominence dlways given to condemna- 

tions of this deadly sin, it being one of the things which 

yi ae world deemed as merely ddvdhopa.”—ELu- 
TT.—R. 





forms of sin are so frequently joined together in 
the New Testament and the latter is so common 
a metaphor for the former in the Old Testament, 
as to suggest a more intimate connection than 
the simple. fact that sensual excesses usually ac- 
companied idolatrous worship. This fact must 
be regarded as an indication of some underly. 
ing affinity:.—R.]—@ appaxeta, here apparent- 
ly, in juxtaposition with idolatry—Sorcery, not 
poisoning. [Liaurroot: ‘‘‘Idolatry,’ the open 
recognition of false gods, ‘sorcery,’ the secret 
tampering with the powers of evil, It isa 
striking coincidence, if nothing more, that ¢ap- 
faxetat were condemned by a very stringent 
canon of the council held at Ancyra, the capital 
of Galatia, about A. D. 314.”—R. ]—Third class: 
the substantives up to aipécerc have reference to 
dissension, the first four as shown in individual 
conduct, among which however, jealousy, ¢7Ao0¢ 
and wrath, voi, refer to the inner aspect, the 
source. [The latter is rendered ‘displays of 
wrath” by Exuicorr, and thus referred to out- 
ward manifestations, which seems preferable, 
since the plural is used, serving to denote the 
concrete form of the abstract sin (so too the plu- 
rals which follow); were the reference to the 
source the singular were more appropriate. See 
TReNcH, Syn. New Testament, 3 xxvii., on the pre- 
cise meaning of the word.—R.] The three follow- 
ing, caballings, dissensions, factions refer 
to the dissension of bodies of men.—Hnvyings, 
murders follow these, evidently named together 
mainly on account of the paronomasia, since 
¢46vo¢ would otherwise belong with (CAA0¢; 
‘‘murders,” however, fittingly closes the list as 
the culmination of discord. Besides, the two are 
perhaps put in juxtaposition with reference to 
the concurrence of envy and murder in the first 
murder, comp. 1 Jno, iii. 12. [Liearroor: “A 
principle of order may be observed in the enu- 
meration: 1, éy@pa, a general expression op- 
posed to dyary, breaches of charity in feeling or 
in act; from this point onward the terms are in 
an ascending scale: 2. épc ‘strife,’ not neces- 
sarily implying self-interest; 38.¢7A0¢ ‘rivalry’ 
in which the idea of self-assertion is prominent: 
4. Qyuoi ‘wraths,’ a more passionate form of 
Epic; 5. épileiac® ‘factious cabals,’ a stronger de- 
velopment of ¢#Aoc: 6, 7. hostility has reached 
the point where the contending parties separate ; 
such separation is either temporary (dcyooraciat 
‘divisions’), or permanent (alpéoec ‘sects, here- 
sies’): 8. ¢@évo., a grosser breach of charity than 
any hitherto mentioned, the wish to deprive 
another of what he has; 9. @dvo., the extreme 
form which hatred can take, the deprivation of 
life.’—On drunkenness, revellings, Ezi- 
corr remarks: ‘‘the latter is the more generic and 
inclusive, to which the former was the usual ac- 
companiment.’”’—R.]—JIn order to brand still 
further ‘the works of the flesh,” and to restrain 
from them, he points moreover to the punish- 
ment decreed against them, in words which are 
meant to express: that however often one might 





* [WorpsworTH :—“ The word épifeca is from éptOos, a la- 
borer for hire, 1.a mercenary; and 2. one who hires him- 
self toa cabal for party purposes; and thereforo signifies 
3. a venal partisan ; such as the factions of gladiators, and 
other ruffians hired by rival candidates at elections to in- 
timidate the voters in the Roman forum. Hence épidea 
signifies venal partisanship.”—R.] 
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come to speak of them, he would always have to 
render the same judgment, and to express more- 
over that this judgment might be rendered in 
advance with perfect distinctness.—II po in mpo- 
Ayo and mposimov==before it comes; the pre- 
terite in mpocirov—=during my presence among 
you.—Shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.—Just as in 1 Cor. vi. 9 sq.; Eph. vy. 5, 
of course with the pre-supposition: If no conver- 
sion intervenes, 

Vers, 22, 28. After the negative exposition, 
Paul now states explicitly in what the being led 
by the Spirit consists, or, more particularly, 
reveals itself—The fruit of the Spirit.— 
Kapwroc tov rvetparos, essentially the same 
as épya, ‘‘ works,” ver. 19: That which comes to 
pass, which is brought into effect, when the Holy 
Ghost is the impelling principle. But in what 
‘follows it is only qualities thet are mentioned, 
and not works, and so of course épya was not 
appropriate. And certainly it is not uninten- 
tional, that Paul in the first place names only 
the inward ‘‘fruit of the Spirit,” consisting in 
the disposition of the soul, for the reason that. 
the Spirit primarily and principally changes and 
must change the inward disposition. When this 
is done, there is a genuine leading by the Spirit, 
living by the Spirit, which then finds ‘external 
manifestation also in a walking by the Spirit.— 
The singular xapré¢ also is significant, ‘pro- 
ceeding from the conception of the inward unity 
and ethical continuity of all that the Spirit 
works.” As ‘‘Spirit” in this connection is con- 
ceived as the principle from which serving love 
proceeds, the enumeration of precisely these 
virtues is easily explicable. That many things 
besides are effected by the Spirit, does not need 
to be said. At the head stands Love, as the 
most. general, and at the same time the chief 
virtue of Christians (comp. vers. 13, 14). Xapd, 
one is inclined to take as Joy with the brethren, 
opposed to C7Ao, PAdvot. It is no objection that 
this incidental idea is not contained in the word 
itself; the connection might easily indicate in 
waoat particular sense yapd is here to be taken. 
Yet the explanation of it as the inward joyfulness 
of the Christian in the consciousness of the love 
of God may also be justified, as this too stands in 
close connection with his conduct towards his 
brethren, and is incompatible with an unloving 
behavior. Atall events the following words from 
elpyun to mpaitnc belong together, as designating 
the fruits of ‘‘love,” unselfish love; ei p47 there- 
fore denotes peace with others, waxpodupmia 
patience under injuries, ypyor. gracious, friend- 
ly character, aya@. is nearly related to this: 
Benevolence (Luruur) ; not so generally as, good 
dispositions (the special meaning is quite fre- 
quent in the Septuagint): miorec¢ here of course 
not—justifying faith, but either trustfulness, 
as opposed to mistrust, or faithfulness.—Finally, 
temperance, éyxpdrea, is added in antithesis 
particularly to the sins of lust and intemperance 
(vers. 19-21).—[Here again Ligurroor is excel- 
lent: “The difficulty of classification in this 
list is still greater than in the case of the works 
of the flesh. Nevertheless some sort of order 
may be observed. The catalogue falls into three 
groups of three each. The first of these com- 
prises Christian habits of mind in their more 





general aspect, ‘love, joy, peace.’ (The fabric 
is built up story upon story. Love is the founda- 
tion, joy the superstructure, peace the crown of 


.all.) The second gives special qualities affect- 


ing a man’s intercourse with his neighbor, ‘long- 
suffering, kindness, beneficence.’ (This triad is 
again arranged in an ascending scale; pakpo- 
Ovuia is passive, ‘patient endurance under in- 
juries inflicted by others;’ ypyordrye, neutral, 
‘a kindly disposition towards one’s neighbors’ 
not necessarily taking a practical form;* aya- 
Oucthrvn, active, ‘goodness, beneficence’ as an 
energetic principle.) The third, again general in 
character like the first, exhibits the principles 
which guide a Christian’s conduct.””—ELticort: 
‘Byxpareca, ‘temperance,’ is distinguished by 
Diog. Laert, from cw¢poctvy as implying a control 
over the stronger passions, whereas the latter im- 
plies a self-restraint in what is less vehement,””— 
R,]—Against such as these there is no law. 
—Tocotvrwyv is neuter, as in ver. 21, and the 
sense is: Such virtues the law condemns not. 
This, however, implies of course: Against those 
that possess such qualities the law is not, and 
this is the same thought, only more specially con- 
ceived, as in vers. 14, 18. The law requires 
nothing more of them, and therefore also it can 
bring no accusations against them. [Or rather, 
because the law can find nothing to oppose or re- 
strain in such things (which fulfil its ethical pur- 
pose), the law has no power over those who bring 
forth the fruit of the Spirit. Schmoller presses 
too strongly the implied thought. Brza and 
others make a metosis here: these are pleasing to 
God, but as Meyer remarks: Paul wishes to ex- 
plain only what he has said in ver. 18 of those 
led by the Spirit. He sets forth the fruit of the 
Spirit and says: against virtues and states such as 
these the law‘ts not, and he thus makes clear, how 
those led by the Spirit by virtue of their moral 
condition are not subject to the Mosaic law. For 
whoever is so circumstanced, that u law is not 
against him, over him it has no power.—R. | 
Ver. 24. And they that are Christ’s.— 
Another proposition weighty in itself, and espe- 
cially also in the connection. It joins on well to 
what precedes, with which it is probably -better 
to connect it, although on the other hand what 
follows naturally connects itself with this. That 
is, as Paul went back from the exhortation to the 
exercise of love towards our neighbor to the ex- 
hortation to a walk in the Spirit, as the principle 
of love, so now he goes back beyond that again, 
and shows how this walk in the Spirit is itself 
grounded in fellowship with Cunisr. As thus, 
in the first place he spoke of the fruit of the 
Spirit, and then says: Now it is those that are 
Christ’s, who have crucified their flesh, etc; who 
therefore have crucified the very disposition op- 
posed to the aforesaid fruit of the Spirit, the 
disposition from which the works of the flesh 
proceed, so that the opposite disposition, the fruit 
of the Spirit, can find a place. [Exuicorr: 
“The connection of the whole paragraph appears 
to be as follows:—‘The Spirit and the flesh are 





* (Hence well expressed by “benignity.” So JERoME, who 
renders this and the following word respectively: benignitas, 
bonitas. See Trencu, Synon. 2d series—The remarks of 
Ligutroor are collated; the parts included in parenthesig 
are taken from his comments on the separate triads.—R.] 
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contrary to each other; if the flesh prevail, man 
is given over to all sin, and excluded from the 
kingdom of God: if the Spirit be the leading 
principle, man brings forth good fruits, and is 
free from the curse of the law. Now the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the true Christian is the 
crucifixion of the flesh; consequently, it must be 
obvious from what has been said, the living in 
and being led by the Spirit’.”—R.]—Have 
erucified, éoratpoca v.—This is conceived as 
something accomplished, and is therefore appar- 
ently to be referred to an individual act, the act 
of becoming a Christian through faith and bap- 
tism. The meaning, to be sure, is not, that now 
the flesh, with its affections and lusts, is 
not any longer present at all with those that 
have become Christians. But yet at least a walk 
in the flesh should not any longer exist in the 
case of Christians; we may declare to these that 
such a walk is in contradiction to their essential 
character as Christians, and that a walk in the 
Spirit may rightly be expected of them: yet this 
is only possible because we may urge this upon 
them: You now have crucified the flesh. Itisto 
be noted also, that the language is not: slain, 
put, crucified. The former could not so well be 
said, as it is conceived rather as a task of the 
Christian to be accomplished only by continual 
effort (Col. iii. 5). In ‘ crucified,” however, the 
simple slaying is not the main idea, but the con- 
demning, giving sentence, surrendering to infa- 
mous death; and this has necessarily taken place 
in becoming Christ’s. [Ex1iicorr: ‘Though this 
ethical crucifixion is here designated as an act 
past, it really is and must be a continuing act as 
well. This however the aorist, with its usual 
and proper force, leaves unnoticed; it simply 
specifies, in the form of a general truth, the act 
as belonging to the past, without affirming or de- 
nying any reference to the present. In all such 
eases the regular reference of the tense to the 
past may be felt in the kind of summary way in 
which the action is stated,—the sort of implied 
dismissal of the subject, and procedure to some- 
thing fresh.” —R. ]—’Lovaip. naturally alludes to 
thecross of Christ, and the fellowship with Christ 
involves a crucifixion of the flesh for the very 
reason that it is fellowship with Christ’s death 
on the cross; for through this the fact that men’s 
oapf deserves condemnation and is obnoxious to 
death, is demonstrated and set forth in a way of 
irresistible force; for Christ indeed has only suf- 
fered what men have deserved on account of their 
sinful « flesh,” and therefore what this itself has 
deserved. Whoever therefore appropriates to 
himself in faith Christ’s death upon the cross, re- 
gards the “flesh” in himself no longer; for him 
in Christ's death this has been crucified. (Comp. 
Rom. vi. 6.) [Mnryzr: ‘‘Have crucified the 
flesh,’ expresses: to have divested themselves of 
all ‘vital fellowship with sin, whose seat the odp£ 
is, so that, as Christ was objectively crucified, 
we, by means of the entrance into the fellowship 
of this death on the eross, erucify the oépf sub- 
jectively, in moral consciousness of faith, i.¢., have 
made it entirely lifeless and inoperative through 
faith as the new vital element, to which we have 
passed over. To Christians considered édeally as 
here, this ethical slaying of the flesh is something 
which has taken place, in reality however, it is 





also something taking place and continuing.” —R. ] 
TlaOjuara are passions, aroused by the cdp€ in 
the sensibility; these then show themselves ac- 
live in definite sinful lusts, ér@yuias. In the raf 
the man is, as is implied in the word passive; 
but this passivity becomes activity in the érr 
Ayia. [Comp. Col. iii. 5, and see Trencu, Syn 
New Testament, 2d series, @ xxxvii.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Men are pointed away from the law and to 
faith, first and above all, because only faith in 
Christ and not the keeping of the precepts of the 
law, or the doing of works of the law, is the way 
to the attaining of justification and of the divine 
inheritance (subjectively: to the attaining of the 
cowfort of the forgiveness of sins, of the adoption 
of children and the hope of the eternal inherit- 
ance). For him who has this faith, the law loses 
its importance, for the reason that a usus justifi- 
catorius it has not, while it has already fulfilled 
its usus pedagogicus, of impelling to faith, in the 
case of such a one.—But nevertheless the Apostle 
is the farthest possible from meaning that the 
believer on Christ is dispensed from giving a 
truly moral (ethico-religious) character to his 
inward disposition and his life (from the doing 
of ‘‘good works’’), and is entitled to persevere 
in sin, that is, to indulge the ‘‘flesh.”” So far is 
this from being true that this, despite his faith 
and despite the fact that faith is the condition of 
salvation, nevertheless excludes him from the 
kingdom of God and from eternal life (v. 21; 
vi. 8). And, indeed, this cannot be the opinion 
of the Christian, for this his faith in Christ in- 
yolves not- merely an impulse and power to the 
avoidance of sin, to the willing and doing of good, 
but because it is a coming into fellowship with 
Christ’s death, it immediately involves also the 
arising of a hatred against sin, a condemning of 
the flesh (ver. 21), and because it is a receiving 
of Christ, it involves also the beginning of a life 
for God (comp. ii. 19 sq. and the DoctrinaL 
Notes on that section). The latter fact, the new 
life, which arises or is given with faith on Christ, 
receives in this section its exact expression; there 
begins in man a working of the Spirit (wveiua), 
who, overcoming the flesh (ver. 16), brings forth 
fruit in an ethically good, God-pleasing disposi- 
tion of heart and life (ver. 22 sq.) Nay, it is 
only this faith in Christ which leads to this goal, 
as it is only this which leads to the other goal of 
justification. The law cannot effect this second, 
and quite as little can it effect the first. On the 
contrary, it arouses the ofpf (and the duapria 
dwelling therein), but does not assist to the re- 
ceiving of the Spirit (comp. iii. 2, and Rom. vii. 8). 
So little therefore does faith in Christ dispense 
from a disposition and course of action pleasing 
to God, that it is just this, nay more, only this 
which leads thereto. If any one is disposed to 
call this disposition and activity to the Christian, 
thus conformed to God’s will, a ‘fulfilling of the 
law,” he does not name it wrongly; only in doing 
it he is to keep in mind (1) that it is not to be 
understood in a formal, but only in a material 
relation: a doing of that which the law commands, 
yer not because the law commands it, but in the 
strength and on the impulse of faith, or more 
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properly, of the Spirit, something therefore en- 
tirely different from what Paul calls “works of 
the law;” it is that which he so often names 
épya aya0d, works of the Spirit, rather than of 
the law; (2) that in this appellation law is taken 
in a quite restricted sense, of the properly ethical 
commandments (see Rom. xiii. 8 sq., where it 
plainly appears what Paul means by the véuoc; 
when he speaks generally, he uses the expression 
évroAai Geov, 1 Cor. vii. 19). “Fulfilling of the law” 
willtherefore always bean only partially adequate 
expression for a Christian life, a conformity of the 
life to God’s will. Entirely abandoning the Old 
Testament point of view therefore, Paul speaks 
directly of an dvardAnpoiy Tov vduov Xpeatov 


(vi. s 

2. But it is true that the ‘doing of good 
works” the making faith active ina walk and 
inind pleasing to God, does not come to pass, as 
it were, of itself (as might appear from what 
precedes), even with the believer (even though, 
as of course is pre-supposed, his faith is an ac- 
tual one of inward persuasion, and not merely 
nominal, is actually equivalent to a rov Xpcorov 
elvat,,and therefore bears within it the energy 
perfectly adequate to a moral renewal of thélife). 
Even with the believer the odp has not disap- 
peared. Therefore, although abstractly we must 
say: the believer cannot dispense himself from 
a genuine ethical renewal of his life, yet in con- 
creto we are rather to say: He ought not. The 
“thou oughtest” comes back even to him who 
stands on the foundation of faith. This appears 
in the case of the believer, in a twofold manner. 
In the first place and chiefly on the side of the 
-avevua, which he receives in faith; for this works 
not merely as it were physically, in the form of 
an energy of nature, converling the will of man 
into agreement with the mind of God (and the 
figure of the xap7éc must be understood cum grano 
salis: a bare growing up it certainly is not); the 
result is brought about ethically and not physi- 
cally; the mvevua also approaches the will with 
requirements, which itis true are far more in- 
tensive, which have as it were a quite different 
power of bending the will from the requirements 
of the law or of the conscience (the law of the 
letter or of the conscience) ; for they are strength- 
ened by the persuasion which is received along 
with faith into the heart, of the condemnation 
of sin as well as the forgiveness of it, of the holi- 
ness as well as the compassion inhering in the 
grace of Godin Christ. But itis with an ‘‘ought,” 
however intensive, that the mvevya in the be- 
liever approaches the will of man, and seeks to 





* [Whether theologians agree about terms or not, they all 
must recognize the tact that in so far as any law of God has 
a directly ethical purpose, it must continue to be binding on 
those who are Christ’s, not binding as a law, with condetuna- 
tory power, s0 as to bring us again into bondage, after Christ 
hag made us free, nor even binding on the conscience, so far 
as its punitive functions are concerued, but-binding us with 
the cords of love, the bunds of a man, a rule for the loving 
children of a Father, a guide for the glad gratitude of those 
whom Christ has made free. Thus far all that was of perma- 
nent ethical purpose in the Old Testament law must remain 
“the law of Christ;” to admit a change in God’s ethics is re- 
pugnant to our souls. How much this includes is the practical 
question. which the New Testament itself answers in the life 
of Christ and the teachings of His Apostles. That it includes 
the Decalogue, that each andall of these Commandments are 
still in force, as a law, in the sense indicated above, there can 
be no reasonable doubt.-—R.] 





determine it to let itself be guided by him, to de- 
termine it to the dyec@u aud then also to the 
tvevpate mepenateiv: and in doing this he meets 
with many hindrances on the side of the odpé 
(ver. 17).—This is the immediate, inward 
“ought” that has place and is needful even with 
the believer. But to this inward monition and 
impulse of the Spirit, there must be added, in 
order to keep it ever alive and guard it against 
all impure admixture, one coming from without. 
Of this we have in this very section the speaking 
proof. The Apostle sees occasion given him to 


‘admonish the Galatian Christians with earnest 


words to a disposition and course of life answer- 
able to their faith; he approaches them with an 
“Qught:” So ought it to be with Christians = 
because you believe in Christ!” And his admoni- 
tion here and elsewhere holds good also for us; 
it is the testimony of the Spirit conveyed through 
the word—testimonium externum (in distinction 
from internum)—the comprehensive exposition 
of which is the function of New Testament ethics. 

3. That even the believer is not and cannot be 
spared the earnestly admonishing and impelling 
“ought” because even with him there ig not 
found a steady will (on account of the old Adam), 
is the meaning of the church doctrine of the ter- 
tius legis usus, the usus legis with the renatus (the 
us. didact. or normat.), and understood in this 
sense itis correct. But as itis expressed it is 
distorted and incorrect, and is in conflict with 
the ‘indisputable Pauline doctrine, that the be- 
liever is not i7d vduor, that he may not be placed 
nor place himself under it. He is indeed under 
a law of the Spirit, so far as the Spirit admon- 
ishes, requires, rebukes, yet the Spirit does by 
no means merely this, but far more; this is the 
very least that he does. But especially is the 
believer in no sense whatever under the law of 
the letter, the Old Testament law, the proper zx, 
and with all its generalizing of the conception of 
lex, the Formula Concordix, nevertheless, in the 
section touching this matter does not really go 
beyond the Mosaic law. It does not arrive at 
the conception of the law of the Spirit (the law 
of faith), whether this is entirely inward, or 
expressed also in the word of Scripture (in the 
New Testament word of Scripture, which for 
the fulfilment of the ethical requirement pre- 
supposes the faith in Christ with what it has 
and gives). The law of the letter (the proper 
lex), has, it is true, its great significance for the 
believer, but it hag its place not, so to speak, 
after Faith, but only before the same, as pedugo- 
gus (see above on chap. iii. 19 sq.); and in this 
sense it permanently retains its importance, and 
is indispensable for faith. That is, the sinful- 
ness and imperfection of the new life even in the 
believer, make it needful that the law should not 
once only, but ever afresh, awaken in him the 
knowledge of sin and the impossibility of him- 
self attaining salvation and eternal life, and by 
that very means drive him to assure himself of 
it in faith in Christ; and go ever impel him anew 
to faith. So far, therefore, as a wsus of the lex, 
strictly so called, can be predicated even as to 
the renatus, it falls under the usus pedagoyicus, as 
usus secundus, But in this pedagogy its function 
is continually exhausting itself again; this func- 
tion only does Paul ascribe to it, and another, the 
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function docere, ut in vera pietate vivemus et ambu- 
emus, we have no right to attribute to it, espe- 
cially as we thereby come into conflict with the 
definite assurance that the law only stirs up sin 
and the odpé, and of itself continually hinders 
anew the Spirit’s gaining dominion and there- 
with the attainment of the vera pietas. The law 
contributes directly neither to justification nor 
to the new life, and cannot therefore be directly 
the means of maintaining the latter. What it 
ean and should do, was and is, to open the way 
for that which does lead to justification and to 
the new life, namely, Faith. As this is its work 
at first, so is it ever after. The accomplishment 
of these two things it must then leave to faith, 
first as that which lays hold of God’s grace—for 
justification, then as that which has laid hold 
of it and therewith receives the Spirit. This 
Holy Ghost now, and not the vdyos, is alone in 
condition as the spirit of faith to assist to ever 
renewed victory over the odpé, partly through 
His teaching, partly through His monition, partly 
through His persuasion aud drawing. For if 
the believer did right because admonished by 
the law, he would only attain again to épya véuon, 
but not to veritable épya dyaté.—Only so much 
is true, that in concreto very many a Christian, be- 
cause faith has been with him from the begin- 
ning or has become only a name, allows himself 
to be guided merely by the law of the letter, at 
least if he has moral earnestness of temper, and 
thereby accomplishes nothing more than épya 
véuov, as to which he simply deceives himself, 
in accounting them perhaps for épya rov mvebpa- 
toc. More or less, moreover, does he seek in 
these épya véuov his justification also, and his 
hope; half-way at least, reckoning as the other 
half the merit of Christ, yet more in name than 
in reality. [It is only necessary to remark here, 
that Paul uses the word vouog as covering the 
whole Mosaic law. That this whole Mosaic law 
has not the third use, of “teaching us how we 
may live and walk in ‘true piety,” is very evident. 
So also, that the new life of the believer is only 
a new life, in so far as it is through the teaching, 
monition, persuasion and drawing of the Spirit, 
must be believed and felt by the Christian. Still 
what does that Spirit teach and admonish us to 
do? To “walk even as he walked,” all will 
agree. And how did He walk, that Master whom 
we follow?—He fulfilled all righteousness, He 
obeyed the law for us. Clearly then the Spirit, 
which receives of the things of Christ and shows 
them unto us, will show us as our duty, what 
Christ, did, the complete obedience to God’s re- 
quirements, and this will include all of perma- 
nent ethical value in the Mosaic law.—That may 
be buta part, yet it isa part, for what was in 
itself right at Sinai’s foot is right at the foot of 
the cross. The Spirit is the Holy Spirit, Holi- 
ness is opposed to sin, Sin is opposition to God, 
it expresses itself in disobedience to His moral 
law,—the Holy Spirit must teach, admonish, 
persuade and draw us to the observance of what. 
ever has been at any time an expression of God’s 
moral law, The law cannot have a usus peda- 
gogicus still, did it not conviet us of sin; it 
cannot convict us of sin, unless its requirements 
are holy, and just and good; and as such the 
Spirit of Holiness must teach us the moral law 





still.—The controversy about the third use of the 
law, between the Lutherans and Reformed, seemg 
to be one of terms. The only practical question 
that can arise out of it. is one respecting the obli- 
gation to observe the Fourth Commandment.—R, ] 

4, Spirit and Flesh. Tvevya and caps are the 
two polar antithesis, as the Apostle most vividly 
shows in this section, ver. 17. IIvetya is the 
Holy Ghost, the Divine principle, that enters along 
with faith in Christ into the man, generating in 
him a divine temper and divine life, and that in 
conflict with the odpé and its wafjuara and 
éxuuiat, Laps is in itself simply (in antithesis 
to the Divine principle), human nature, of course 
the whole because the living nature, and embraces 
therefore body and soul. But it is not human 
nature on the side of its relation to God, but on 
the side of its alienation from God, on which 
side man with relation to God draws himself back 
upon himself, seeks himself and takes honor to 
himself, withdrawing it from God; in short human 
nature as sinful,—The use of “flesh” to denote 
human nature in general, is grounded in the He- 
brew idiom, according to which Wa is used by 
syneedoche for the whole man, and this idiom 
itself is in its turn, without doubt, grounded in 
the experience and Scriptural doctrine of the 
frailty of man, which induved the sacred writers 
to derive the designation for man generally, from 
that part of man in which his frailty is most con- 
spicuous. As this frailty again has its ground, 
according to Biblical teaching, in man’s alienation 
from God, there became connected with odp£, the 
established designation of human nature, the 
accessory idea of alienation from God==sinful 
ness. This took place in the proportion in which: 
this view into man’s alicnation from God even 
from birth, as the deepest ground of his frailty, 
became clear, and in the New Testament, there- 
fore, more than in the Old.—The expression odpé, 
therefore gives us no right whatever, to think of 
the bodily organism more than of the soul, and 
(with reterence to the accessory notion of sinful- 
ness, ) to find intimated in the expression either 
the view of the derivation of sin from the body, 
or an especial reference to so-called fleshly sins 
more than others. (Comp. WreseLer’s thorough 
exposition of this conception.) — The essential 
element in the idea of the oépé is the turning 
away from God and referring ourselves to our- 
selves, the self-seeking, egoistic element. This 
is primarily in respect to God, but immediately 
connected with it is the fact that a man in refer- 
ence to other ‘men also seeks himself, his enjoy- 
mentorhis gain. Itis easily explicable therefore 
why love appears as the first effect of the VEDA, 
being the temper and act opposed to selfishness. 
In this section the Apostle has, it is true, special 
occasion to exhort to the love of our neighbor, 
but his speaking of love is not on this account 
merely casual. [Comp. on odpé, J. MULLER, Chris- 
tian doctrine of sin.—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 18. Lutuer:—The natural man under- 
stands nothing of the doctrine of grace; therefore 
comes it, when he hears this doctrine, that he 
straightway draws it down to his own lust and 
lewdness, and concludes on this wise: If the law 
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concerns us not and has no right to us, then will 
we live as we list.—How we at this time have 
seen in all ranks that all will fain be evangelical 
and enjoy the Christian liberty, and yet never- 
theless the great crowd goes its own way; this 
one follows his avarice, the other his lewdness, 
the third his pride and haughtiness, etc.—-Riz- 
azuRn:—The liberty to which we are called by the 
gospel, is not so intended that we may tear our- 
selves loose from the law at our own will and 
please the flesh.—Into such a freedom the law 
can with honor dismiss man; for through Christ 
and the curse borne on the cross the law has its 
highest honor, and sin or the flesh wins thereby 
no advantage. For precisely that which was 
impossible to the law, namely, to bring to pass an 
inward enduring hatred against evil and an in- 
ward cleaving to good, from a willing heart, is 
accomplished by faith in Christ, and therefore 
the liberty of faith is not against the law.— 
Hevusner:—By the side of the highest good stands 
the highest evil, by the side of freedom, lawless- 
ness. No word has been so abused and desecra- 
ted, as Freedom. 

LutHer:-—‘ By love serve one another.” We 
must diligently teach in religion both sorts of 
doctrine, of Faith and Works; yet so that we 
carry neither too far. Else, where one teaches 
Works alone, he loses Faith, but if one teaches 
concerning Faith alone, forthwith gross, carnal 
men begin to dream that works are not neces- 
sary. Yet must the doctrine of Faith be planted 
first, or it cannot be understood what good works 
really are.—Although we have been justified, 
yet have we still sin in us, which rhymes as 
ill with good works as with faith, but draws us 
away from both. Besides flesh and reason is 
so disposed that it has by nature all its delight 
and pleasure in Pharisaic and superstitious 
works, and does those works with far greater 
earnestness which itself has chosen, than those 
which God has commanded. Therefore have 
rightminded preachers as much to do, in admon- 
ishing the people to genuine love and really good 
works, as in teaching genuine faith.—Christians 
must consider thus, that in their conscience they 
are indeed free from the curse of the law, sin and 
death, but as to the body they are servants, for 
therein should one serve another by love. 

Ver. 14. It is needless for any one to trouble 
you with circumcision and Moses’ ceremonies ; 
see to this before all things, that you remain 
steadfast in the doctrine of faith. Will you after 
that do good works, as indeed you should, I will 
with a single word point out to you the noblest 
and greatest of all works, which ye should do, 
that ye may fulfil all laws: Love one another! 
Therefore the true, perfect doctrine and Christian 
theology of Faith and Love is in long and in short 
this: Believe on Christ, love thy neighbor as 
thyself! It is most short, to look upon the 
words, but if it is to be practical, it is broader, 
higher and deeper than heaven and eartb.—The 
reason imagines it a very low thing, to say no- 
thing of its being an act of God’s service, for 
one to help the other by love, 7. ¢., for one to in- 
struct and set aright a wanderer, comfort a 
mourner and afflicted, support the weak, for 
every one to help his neighbor, as he can, and 
wake up for that which he lacks; item, for one to 





be obedient to government, hold his parents in 
honor, to have patience at home and bear witha 
whimsical, strange-tempered yoke-fellow, with 
ill-mannered servants, etc.; all which amounts to 
this: By love serve one another. But believe 
me, they are not contemptible and mean, but ex- 
cellent and precious works, because God has 
commanded them and they please Him. It is of 
no concern therefore, whether the world looks 
upon them as mean and contemptible or not.—lt 
is a short word, but excellently and powerfully 
spoken: Love thy neighbor asthyself! We can- 
not give any one a better, more certain and more 
exact example, how he should love his neighbor, 
than if we say to him that he should love him so 
as he loves himself. Nor can one have a better, 
nor nobler virtue than Love, and this high virtue 
can be directed towards nothing better than to- 
wards our neighbor.—If thou wouldst know how 
thou shouldst love thy neighbor, consider dili- 
gently how dear thou art to thyself, that thou 
wouldst gladly have help and counsel given thee, 
if thou wert in distress and necessity, as much as 
all creatures could. Therefore needest thou no 
book, out of which to learn how thou shouldst love 
thy neighbor.—RizcEr:—The call of the gospel 
to Christ and the grace which has come by Him, 
the sense of being one Spirit with Christ, brings 
us under the law of Christ, where in love we have 
all at once, and assumes also the willingness to 
serve one another through love. The warding 
off the claims of faith in the gospel with the pre- 
text of love to man, isa critical sign of our times. 

Ver. 15. Srarke:—Hatred, envy and reviling 
are as the teeth of snakes and lions. What 
shame, that among Christians there is such an 
evil kind of people!—What mean these weari- 
some, and mischievous lawsuits ?—Lancr:—Hach 
vice brings in time some punishment with it, as 
every virtue has in advance some recompense. 
For even as love does him good that cherishes it, 
so does hatred and contention bring nothing but 
disquiet and ill-content, and indeed injures the 
body also in health.—Riranr:—The biting be- 
gins on good pretexts; but men easily go further, 
to do mischief to the property, to disparage the 
merits, etc.—Roos :—To bite and devour one an- 
other, is not only the wont of the populace, but 
also the way of many learned men, whereof their 
learned journals, reviews, eéc., bear witness. And 
so do they devour one another mutually, ¢ ¢., 
they destroy altogether one another's credit and 
the usefulness which each yet had, perhaps also 
a part of their life. Their esprit is flesh, what. 
may then the rest be? 

Vers. 16, 17. Lurazr:—Paul means by lust 
of the flesh not alone unchastity, but also all other: 
sinful cravings, whereby the saints are tempted. 
—lIt is impossible that you can follow the Spirit. 
in all things whatever and not also feel the flesh,. 
and that you should remain unhindered by it;. 
yea, it will hinder you and so hinder you that 
you will not be able to do what you gladly would 
do. In this all that you can do is to withstand 
the flesh, which quickly becomes inflamed with 
anger, impatience, efc.; murmurs, hates, bites, 
becomes angry against God, falls into doubting; 
and to follow the Spirit, which admonishes you 
to peace, patience, hope, faith. To know this ia: 
for believers most profitable and comforting. 
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When I was yet a monk, I often thought that I 
must. be lost, when I felt an evil temptation. 
Then undertook I many kinds of discipline, con- 
fessed every day, and yet it all helped me noth- 
ing. For the same temptations evermore recurred; 
therefore tormented I myself perpetually with 
such thoughts: See, there you have committed 
such and such a sin, efc., therefore there is no 
help for you, all your good works are come to 
nothing. Had I then rightly understood St. 
Paul’s words, I would not have tormented my- 
self so severely, but would have considered with 
myself, as I am now wont to do: Dear Martin, it 
amounts to nothing, your leading an angelical 
life here on earth; so long as you live in the 
flesh, it will not give over its way. Yet do not 
therefore despond, but withstand it through the 
Spirit, that thou mayest not fulfil its lust, and it 
cannot hurt thee, because thou art in Jesus Christ. 
—Whoever thinks that a Christian must have no 
fault at all in him, and yet feels that in himself 
there are many and manifold shortcomings, such 
a one must at the last be consumed of melancholy. 
But whoever understands it, him must such temp- 
tation of the flesh, 7. ¢., evil, serve for his best 
good. For when the flesh will tempt to sin, he 
is led with earnestness to pray, to seek forgive- 
ness of sins through Christ, to lay hold of the 
righteousness of the law, after which perhaps he 
would never have so greatly longed.—It is to 
Christians profitable and good that they feel such 
troublesomeness of the flesh, that they may not 
become proud over the supposed righteousness of 
their works, as if they were in favor with God on 
account of the same. 

Srarxe:—The contest of the flesh and the 
Spirit exists alone in the regenerate. The con- 
flict which exists in an unregenerate man, so 
that he does not fulfil all evil lusts that stir in 
him, is only a conflict of the reason with its 
natural impulses and gross sensual desires. 
This is to be carefully distinguished from the 
former, that one may not, because he feels with- 
in himself a struggle against sin, immediately 
reckon himself regenerate.—The strife of the 
Spirit against the flesh is an infallible token of 
regeneration and a state of grace, and is distin- 
guished from the strife which is waged by the 
mere powers of reason in this, that the former 
always wins the victory.—These words are mis- 
used by the children of the world to this effect, 
that it is vain to strive after a holy character, 
Decause we cannot, after all, do what we would. 
But mark, what the regenerate, who are spoken 
of here, will according to the Spirit, and what 
according to the flesh. They are not aiming first 
to obtain the dominion over sin, for this they have 
already, but they would fain quench and be rid 
of everything sinful; but this, on account of the 
flesh cleaving to them, they cannot do. Accord- 
ing to the flesh they would fain let sin come to 
dominion again, but that they do not, because the 
Spirit strives against it and overcomes the flesh. 
Therefore it follows from this, that a believer can 
by all means live holy, but here can arrive at no 
perfection. 

Rinaur:—The flesh and the sin which cleaves 
to the same, lust and ity allurements and en- 
ticements we indeed experience, nay more, 
there may also occur cases where it is not as 





plain as we could wish that the lust has not 
been admitted and treacherously taken the will 
with it. But by renewal in the spirit of the 
mind one may always count himself to be no 
debtor to the flesh, to fulfil its lusts, but may 
take the curse from Christ’s cross and hang it 
upon the flesh, and from Christ’s Spirit may gain 
the willingness to separate therefrom. Between 
the strivings of the Spirit and of the flesh against 
each other it must become evident, which way 
the man, after receiving sufficient strength, is 
bending his will, and on which side he takes his 
stand. If the Spirit’s impulses and leadings con- 
tinue with a man and if he is honestly minded to 
obey the Spirit and its holy opposition to the 
flesh, he does not indeed deny the law the right 
to show him his imperfections, but he is not under 
it, and is not at the last judged by it. Christ 
has taken the believer under His atoning shield 
against the curse of the law, and has moreover 
bestowed on him His spirit, which impels him as 
to all other good, so also to combat for this faith, 
although there is many a conflict and many a 
doubt before he can without ceasing so believe 
and act. 

Ver. 19. Lurner:—It is a very different 
thing to be tempted by the flesh, and yet not to 
follow its lusts, but to walk in the Spirit and strive 
against them, from what it is to consent to the 
lust of the flesh and abide therein and neverthe- 
less to make great boast of the Spirit, and to make 
as though one lived Christianly. The former St. 
Paul comforts, in that he says: Because they are 
ruled by the Spirit they are not under the law; 
but the others he threatens with everlasting dam- 
nation, in that he declares: They that do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven.— 
Spenser :—By works of the flesh, Paul, it is true, 
understands principally actual outward, out- 
breaking deeds, but he does not thereby exclude 
inward vices, which are also rightly called works 
of the flesh. Nay, as respects the outward sins 
themselves, their sinfulness consists not merely 
in the outward deed itself, but in the evil and 
prevailing inclination thereto. Therefore is one 
guilty of adultery, fornication, gluttony, drunk- 
enness, quarrelsomeness, e¢e., who allows such 
vices to gain the upper hand in his soul, even 
though from want of opportunity, or fear of in. 
famy or trouble he restrains himself from the 
outward act; for God looks on the heart and its 
longings. 

“Drunkenness, revellings.”” In SrarKE:—Tho 
Apostle is not speaking merely of the habit and 
custom of drinking; therefore it is a false ex- 
cuse if any one thinks that a debauch is no sin 
if only one does not make a business of it. The 
devil invented this excuse. When any one so 
overfills himself that he is unfit for prayer and 
the business of his calling, that is drunkenness; 
what then are we to think of the respectable 
world with its sinful and damnable Christian 
drinking bouts? and what too of this continual 
drinking of healths, than as of a temptation to 
swill down liquor? — “They which do such 
things.” It is not said: They that do such things 
daily ; for even though one does any such thing 
only now and then, on certain occasions, yea even 
only once, but voluntarily, he forfeits the king- 
dom of God, so long as he remains under the 
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dominion of this work of the flesh. Nor is it 
said: They that do all this. It is not needful 
for a man to do all these sins or many such, to 
fall under the penalty, but it is enough, if a man 
lets one single sin rule over him, let it be what 
it will. Now it rules over him, not only while 
he is committing it, but so long as the purpose 
never to commit it again, is not yet fully fixed.— 
They shall not only not procure eternal life by 
their works of the flesh (as may well be sup- 
posed), but, if they set their hopes, not upon 
earning eternal life by their works, but receiving 
it as a gift to be received by faith, they will not, 
leading a dissolute life, inherit it any more than 
earn it.—He inherits not the kingdom of grace, 
still less the kingdom of glory, even though his 
funeral sermon extols him as blessed, surely, 
very, or even most blessed. 

Ver. 22. It is not enough to flee the manifest 
works of the flesh, but we must bring true vir- 
tues to take their place. The Spirit of Christ 
must water and warm the hearts of men with 
His heavenly consolation, if they are to be fruit- 
ful to good works.—‘‘ Works of the flesh,” said 
Paul, as being what comes into view and can be 
apprehended by reason alone, as to what they 
are, and that they are evil; but he does not use 
this term of the fruits of the Spirit as being for 
the most part internal, and although they ex- 
press themselves in outward works, yet they can- 
not be comprehended and judged by the mere 
reason; nay, reason, should she pronounce a 
judgment, would be more apt to pronounce a 
judgment against them. Indeed, the fruits of 
the Spirit often exist in good measure in those, 
who yet in true poverty of Spirit complain of the 
lack of them.—Roos :—All these fruits are found 
in every spiritual man, although in one this, in 
another that fruit is more richly possessed. 

Luraer:—Joy. This means the loving dis- 
course of the bridegroom and his bride, 7. ¢., the 
joyful, loving thoughts, which a believing heart 
has concerning Christ, the wholesome admoni- 
tions, the joyful hymns, thanksgiving psalms and 
songs of praise, with which Christians admonish 
and cheer one another. The Scripture testi- 
fieth once and again, that God had no pleasure 
in the sadness of the spirit, but wills, that we 
be joyful in Him. Therefore also He sent His 
Son, not to make us perturbed and mournful, 
but joyful. Therefore do the Prophets, Apos- 
tles and Christ Himself admonish, yea, com- 
mand us, that we be glad and joyful. Where 
this spiritual joy is, there does the heart in- 
wardly rejoice through faith in Christ, and 
moreover shows forth such joy outwardly with 
words and gestures; yea, it can be joyful even 
in the midst of affliction and death. Such joy 
is to the world unknown.—Patience. This is 
a virtue of such sort, that one does not alone 
endure and suffer waywardness, ill-luck, wrong, 
ete., but also bears long with those that do him 
such evil, and waits if perchance they may at 
gome time amend themselves. The devil has 
this way, that when he cannot in tempting us 
overcome by main force and might, he watches 
nevertheless with wearisome continuance, and 
worries us out if he can, for he knows well what 
weak, earthen vessels we are, that cannot at the 
last endure violence and repeated hard strokes; 
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therefore he oft gains great advantage, in that 
he perseveres so long and diligently.— Gentleness. 
—This is: that one is so disposed, that every onc 
gets on well with him and loves to deal with him. 
For Christians should not be unfriendly and 
cross-tempered people, but mild, courteous, 
friendly, such as every one loves to consort with, 
who bear with others’ faults, are easy to give 
way to others, and can put up with the whim of 
others Such a courteous friendly man was our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as we see in the Gospel from 
beginning to end. 

In SrarKxe:—Goodness—All nature is to uso 
mirror of kindness. For where is there a crea- 
ture that does not serve and do good to man? 
For us the sun shines, for us the earth bears 
fruit, us does the heaven cover, to us does the 
air minister breath, everything stands at our 
command; should we then be the only ones 
not to practice kindness? —LurHer:—/aith.— 
He that has this faith, such an one suspects no 
evil of other people, but has a loving, simple 
heart towards every man; and although he be 
deceived, he yet remains long-suffering and kind, 
and forbears with him that hath deceived him. 
In summa, he believes every man and yet puts 
his confidence in no man but alone in God.— 
Roos :—Against spiritual men the law is not, for 
although they are not without fault yet they are 
wholly under grace (Rom. vi. 14), aud are par- 
takers of the blessing in Christ Jesus (Gal. iii. 
18, 14), There are people, who imagine them- 
selves to have preached the gospel, when they en- 
courage others, by a human persuasion, to let go 
the Jewish way of thinking, not. anxiously to 
count this or that for a sin, and to entertain ne 
scruple about permitted things. But although 
such persuasions, addressed to a natural man, 
may bring about a show of freedom, and such a 
man may then imagine that he is no longer under 
the law, though he really is, yet the great ques- 
tion remains, whether the law is not against him. 
The right of the law to curse him. is not an usur- 
pation, but a well-founded, sacred right, to which 
there is nothing to oppose but Christ’s death on 
the cross. Has then every one who boasts of 
freedom become a believer in this crucified 
Saviour? And has he also, by means of this 
faith, become spiritual, so that he exhibits the 
fruit of the Spirit within him? It is only against 
such that the law is not. 

Ver. 24. ‘Have crucified the flesh.”—SrarKn: 
—This word well expresses how sin must, little 
by little, be disabled and slain, for the crucified 
man did not die at once; he was first made fast 
with nails to the cross and then kept there, till 
through the loss of blood and through hunger 
and thirst he became weaker and weaker, and 
finally died. In the beginning of repentance the 
old man is nailed to the cross, and then in con- 
version he is fastened to it anew, when he gets 
a hand or a foot free; the soul carefully avoiding 
all occasions whereby evil lusts can be aroused, 
until indwelling sin is more and more disabled by 
all manner of acts of repentance and devotion, 
which are contrary to corrupt nature, which acts 
must extend through the whole life. But now 
all power to crucify the flesh is to be derived 
from Christ’s death on the cross. 

Riscer:—They that have ceased from the 
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law and all endeavors to obtain life and right- 
eousness therefrom, and on the other hand be- 
long to Christ and accept Him as the source of 
their life and holiness, such keep their flesh 
crucified. They are and live yet in the flesh, 
to be sure, and so experience how close sin 
cleaves and how heavy it weighs; they expe- 
rience the enticements of inward lust, but they 
have learned from the gospel the meaning of 
God in the cross of Christ, and have believed 
it, and can believe the judgment exceuted on 
the hody of their Redeemer as in God’s cycs 
in force also against their own flesh. And in- 
deed they desire no rest for the flesh, but im- 
pose on it the curse, which through Christ’s 
cross is imposed thereon, and behold this weari- 
gome and painful dying with a hope gathered out 
of the gospel. 

On vers. 13-15. Christianity and Freedom: (1) 
How little we have occasion, on behalf of free- 
dom, to repent of being Christians and becoming 
Christians more and more; (2) how deeply we 
must rue that freedom which we do not establish 
and confirm by the power of Christ.—The Chris- 
tian is free and yet a servant of all.—The right 
union of Freedom and Love (1) needful (2) -dith- 
cult.—By love serve onc another! (1) An actual 
(2) but also a blessed service. 

On vers. 16-24: Walk in the Spirit, eée., ye 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh: (1) the lust 
of the flesh, (2) the resisting of it in the Spirit. 
—The walk in the Spirit; (1) is not accomplished 
without conflict (ver. 17) (2) but saves from de- 
struction (vers. 19-21), (3) leads to a glorious 
goal (ver. 22).—With his exhortations to walk in 
the Spirit (1) the Apostle places us upon a fear- 
ful battle-field (ver. 17), (2) gives us the view 
into a frightful abyss (ver. 19 sq.), (3) leads us 
into a lovely garden (ver. 22.sq.). The conflict of 
the flesh and the Spirit: (1) in what does it con- 
sist ?.(2) to what should it impel ?—Temptations 
through the flesh must come: despond not !—but 
must. be combatted and overcome through the 
Spirit: be not careless !—There is no believer so 
holy or strong that he does not feel his flesh, but 
also none so weak that he cannot withstand it.— 
The motions of the flesh a damper to pride, a tes- 
timony against self-devised spiritualism.—Three 
times three fruits of the Spirit; a lovely garland. 
—To have crucified the flesh a token that oue is 
Christ’s,—Who can crucify his flesh? Only he 
who is Christ’s.—The crucifying of the flesh (1) 
takes place indeed, when one is Christ’s, but (2) 
does not of itself make certain that one is Christ's. 








Karrr:—Under what law is the believer? 
i Not under that of the flesh, (2) not un- 

er that of Moses, but (8) under that of the 
Spirit.—Raurunsera :—The crucifixion of the 
flesh: a token of true Christianity, a work of the 
Holy Ghost, a victory of Christian freedom, a 
progress to inward peace.—In Lisco:—The con- 
flict of the Spirit with the flesh: (1) Where does 
it arise? Only where a life in the Spirit is be- 
gun. (2) Why is it necessary? a) On account 
of the inward incompatibility of flesh and Spirit, 
b) on account of the consequences, which proceed 
therefrom, good or evil fruits. (8) How should 
itend? By the Spirit’s overcoming the fiesh.— 
The walk in the Spirit: (1) It kills the works 
of the flesh, (2) it brings in its place the fruits 
of the Spirit.—Flesh or Spirit? Choose! (1) 
The flesh is thy destruction; (2) the Spirit cre- 
ates divine life; (3) as Christians we are bound 
to the life of the Spirit.—(Mast-day Sermon): 
The call on Fast-day: the works of the flesh are 
manifest. (1) What works are works of the 
flesh: (2) what those have to expect, who do such 
works.—( Whit-Sunday Sermon): We are par- 
takers of the Holy Spirit only when we do the 
works of the. Spirit.—Grnzken:—What do we 
yet lack of a walk in the Spirit? (1) The begin- 
ning is, thatthe flesh lusteth against the Spirit 
and the Spirit against the flesh, and many have 
not even advanced so far; (2) the next step is, 
that we no more fulfil the lusts of the flesh, and 
many are not even ashamed of the manifest 
works of the flesh; (3) the consummation is, that 
we bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, and from 
that we are all yet far distant.—GnraeInER :— 
Flesh and Spirit: (1) they are contrary one to 
the other; (2) their ways lead asunder in time 
and eternity.—RnceLHarp:—The life of that 
man, who is ruled by the Spirit of God: (1) 
He breaks with sin and mortifies daily the old 
man ; (2) heis filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which do not conflict with the law, but 
which can never be accomplished under the do- 
minion of the law; (3) and receives accordingly 
the most excellent of all rewards, the inheritance 
of the kingdom of God. 

Vers. 13-24. Frantz :—Beware that ye do not, 
through freedom, give a handle to the flesh, for 
(1) freedom in Christ is not without law; it has 
ils law, only not in the members, but in Christ, 
which law is love. (2) It is not without control; 
but its control is exercised not by the flesh, but 
by the Spirit. 
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2. More special Admonition to the Walk in the Spirit (to serving Love), or warning against ex 
cessive self-valuation and envious selfishness. 


(Caap. v. 25, 26.—vi. 1-10.) 
(Epistle for the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity.) 


25, 26 If we live in [by] the Spirit, let us also walk in [by] the Spirit. Let us not 
be desirous of vain-glory [become vain-glorious], provoking one another, envying 
one another. 


a. Warning against unloving self-oxaltation above others (vi. 1-5). 


VI. 1 Brethren, if [even if]? a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which [who] are 
spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 
also [shouldst] be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so [cr thus shall 
ye] fulfil‘ the law of Christ. For ifa man think himself to be something, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every [each] man prove his own work, 
and then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another [his ground of 
boasting only in what concerneth himself, and not in what concerneth the other]. 
5 For every [each] man shall bear his own load.® 


Hm wb) 


b. Warning against envious selfishness.—Admonition to unweariedness in doing good, especially to teachers of the word 
(vers, 6-10). 


Let [But let] him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things. ~Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his [own] flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
9 lasting And [But} let us not be weary’ in well doing: for in due season we shall 
10 reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore [Accordingly then as we have]? oppor- 
tunity, let us do good® unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household 
of faith. 


1 Ver. 25.[Tho dative Ivyevmare has perhaps a slightly different force in each member of this verse, but “by” 


will express the meaning in each case, better than “in.”—R. : ‘ , 
Ver. 26.—[“ Become vain-glorious” is both a moro literal and a more correct rendering of yrvidmeOa cevddofFor. 


GIO 


—R. 

dvr. 1.—{“ Even if” preserves the force of «a i.—R.] , 

4Ver.2—AvanrAnpocere is strongly supported ; and is to be preferred (with Lachmann and Schott) to the read- 
ing care; the latter was perhaps ocvasioned by the preceding imperatives. It is found however in &., where, singularly 
enough, we have the moods reversed, Bacrdcere occuring in the preceding clause. N%. however reads Bagrdacere. (The fu- 
ture, avamAnpdc ere, is the reading of 3, B. F. G., most versions; it is adopted by Meyer, De Wette, Mill, Mllicott, Light- 
foot. The aorist imperative, care, is found in A. C.D. E. K., most cursives, ‘Tischendort (later eds.), Alford, Wordsworth. 
The aorist imperative is rare, and this is an argument 1n favor of retaining it. If it be retained, the E. V. is correct, with 
the other reading, it must be emended as above. The question is not easily settled, since the external authority is su nearly 
balanced.—R.] . A 

5 Ver, 4.—[Ellicott paraphrases as above. The E. V. is not satisfactory. Seo Exes. Nores.—R.] a 

6 Ver, 5.—(* Load” is a good rendering. “ Burden” is open to this great objection, that it does not discriminate be- 

¢ov and Bdpy (ver. 2).—R. 

ye is is ts cd reading. §, A. B. Lachmann, Tischondorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
Lightfoot. It is doubtful whether éxcaxetv (Rec. éxxaxduev) is a genuine word.—R.] 

8 Ver. 10.["Apa o¥v, “accordingly then,” see Exeo. NotEs.—R.] ; 

9Ver.10—Epyagwmeda. The reading épyagéueda is too weakly supported. [So all modern Ealitors. Lachmann 
at first adopted the latter reading, but soon discarded it.—R.] 


ally equivalent to exercising serving love) imme- 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. Ce eee it more particularly, ver. 26; 

Paul, after the exhortation, ver. 13 (and the] Ver. 25. If we live by the Spirit.—Zj 
more general one, ver. 16), had passed on to a|rveiyare means of course not the outward life, 
more didactic exposition. But from ver, 25 on,|the realization in walk of this life in the Spirit, 
he returns to the general exhortation to ‘‘ walk] for the words “let us also walk,” efe., are the 
by the Spirit” (which, as he means it, is essenti-| first in which the Apostle exhorts them to stamy 
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the life by the Spirit upon the outward walk. 
Zqv therefore means the inner life, and the 
spiritual life is here referred to, as one at first 
entirely internal. It is not improbable that 
“live” is to be taken here in a pregnant sense 
(Mzyvur)=if we are living through the Spirit, a 
e., death occurs to the man, who is Christ’s, with 
respect to the ‘flesh ;” but in another respect 
precisely thus does Life come in; the death of 
the old man introduces the life of the new (comp. 
ii. 19, 20), and this latter is grounded upon the 
“Spirit.” [There is some doubt as to the force 
of the dative mveuat: here. Schmoller renders 
it durch den Geist; Meyer calls it ablatival, and 
Exuicorr says it is ‘here adopted rather 
than dc4 with the accusative as thus forming a 
sharper antithesis to the dative which follows.” 
Atrorp follows the E. V., but, while objecting to 
the ablatival dative, gives the same sense to the 
word.. Lraurroot renders ‘to the Spirit,” after 
the parallel passage, Rom.vi. 2, 10: ‘die unto sin,” 
etc. But the first view is preferable.—R. ]—Let 
us also walk by the Spirit,—ep:r. wv. ver. 
16. [Schmoller thus makes the second mveipare 
an instrumental dative, but it seems better to 
take it as a normal dative (so ver. 16) with 
Meyer, Exticort, etal. The verb oroyeiv seems 
to imply a more studied following of a prescribed 
course.—The Greek order is striking: ‘If we 
live by the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk.” 
“By” has both the instrumental and normal 
force in English.—R.] In what this walk should 
consist is then shown. 

Ver. 26. Let us not become vain-glori- 
ous.—The walking by the Spirit (or walking in 
love) should show itself thus. Kevrddofov etvar 
vanam gloriam captare, to affect vain-glory. 
(Tevdeda, “become” vain-glorious, there be- 
ing in the verb as well as in the use of the first 
person an intentional mildness as though the sin 
had not yet taken root (Exticorr).—R.] The 
sense appears (8 be: we should not seek glory by 
provoking one another and envying one another, 
for such glory is “vain,” worthless.—Provok- 
ing one anothet.—’AAARnAOVG mpoKadod- 
wsvor, by vaunting in the presence of those to 
whom we feel ourselves superior, by pressing our 
superiority—Envying one another.—’AA4- 
2HAoLC PGAovovVTES, not favoring one ancther, 
enviously refusing to acknowledge the good 
qualities that a man possesses. (®foveiv is to be 
taken in this sense here, see below on vers. 6, 
10.)—The seeking of vain-glory naturally goes 
hand in hand with provoking and envious be- 
havior. Where the former is abandoned, the lat- 
ter also disappears. The warning of this verse 
is nothing else than the admonition to serve one 
another by means of love (ver. 13), somewhat 
more particularly defined. The Apostle now re- 
verts to this, in order to give it a more precise 
application. The remark on ver. 16, that the 
exhortation of the Apostle may have had a direct 
connection with the main theme of the Epistle, 
since the intrusion of the false teachers might 
very naturally have provoked a bitter party strife 
in the churches, applies also to the more special 
application of that admonition (ver. 13) in this 
section. specially is it not improbable that 
through the intrusion of the false teachers the 
relation of the individual members to their teach- 


ers had been disturbed, thus giving occasion ta 
the earnest admonition, vi. 6 sq. Yet this con- 
jecture is not absolutely necessary; we need only 
suppose that some circumstances in the churches 
gave him particular occasion to direct his exhor- 
tation to this point.—[The context seems to jus- 
tify the close connection of what follows with this 
verse. It is urged, however, that *“<brethren ” 
indicates a change of topic (comp. iv. 12), and 
also that the change from the first to the second 
person favors the opinion that a new paragraph 
begins with vi. 1. But the thoughts are too 
closely linked; to allow these arguments from 
mere forms of expression to be conclusive against 
the close connection which Mryer and others 
defend.—R. ] 

VI. Vers. 1-5. These verses extend the warn- 
ing of v. 26, against ‘‘ provoking one another.” 
The Christian instead of using any advantage 
he may possess over another, or any defect he 
may observe in him, to exalt himself above 
him (and thereby to provoke him), should, as 
walking by the Spirit, do just the reverse, should 
set his neighbor right, when he sees him at fault 
(ver. 1) and then help him bear the burdens 
which oppress him (ver. 2). Ver. 3 justifies 
these admonitions by the remark that a man’s 
thinking himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, is self-cheatery; for it is such a vain 
imagining that underlies the refusal to set others 
right (in the spirit of meekness) and to carry 
their burdens, As the right means to be saved 
from this self-deception, Paul proceeds to com- 
mend self-examination. (On this, see below, 
vers. 4,5.) [Exticorr thinks it probable ‘that 
the teachers are mainly addressed in vers. 1-6, 
and the hearers and laity in vers. 6-10.” But 
while there are points in the exhortation specially 
applicable to classes thus distinguished, it seems 
best not to discriminate thus, for it limits the 
force of some parts of the exhortation, and might 
lead to an incorrect interpretation of ver. 1.—R.] 

Ver. 1. [Brethren.—Beza: uw whole argu- 
ment lies hidden under this one word.—R. |— 
Even if aman be overtaken.-II poAyugdy: 
apo expresses undoubtedly the unexpectedness of 
the being taken—before a man is aware, or is able 
to offer resistance. The év shows that the verb 
is here to be understood as=to entangle, so that 
in a fault, according to the frequent Biblical 
image, is used of the snare in which any one is 
caught (WigsnLeR). Luruer gives the sense 
quite correctly: ‘‘ubereilt,” overtaken. [The 
strictly temporal reference (before the arrival of 
the Epistle, or a recurrence of the offence) is un- 
satisfactory. Exiicorr, ALForp and LiauTroot 
join «ait with the verb: ‘‘if a man be even sur- 
prised,” i. ¢., caught before he can escape, fla- 
grante delicto; thus implying an aggravation of 
the offence. But it is not necessary to connect 
cai thus, and such a meaning of the verb is rare, 
while the interpretation does not accord with the 





context so well as the common view given above. 
Meyer: The Apostle charitably regards the sins, 
which may occur among the Galatians, as peccata 
precipitantize.—R. } 

Ye who are spiritual.—This refers back to 
ver. 25=ye who have the Holy Ghost, show your 
possession of it, your living by the Spirit, by 
such action. He thus describes ‘provoking one 
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another,” as something repugnant to their very 
character. In view of this exalted predicate, 
which he ascribes to them, they should now re- 
flect, what demeanor is the becoming one for 
them as “spiritual.” This implies that they are 
not now conducting themselves agreeably to this 
designation, or such admonitions would be unne- 
cessary. [The general character of the exhorta- 
tion forbids our finding in this phrase a reference 
to a party of more liberal views, who had taken 
his side against the Judaizers, and were not pay- 
ing sufficient regard to the weaker brethren. 
Hence there is no irony, but he is giving a test 
for their spirituality. It is true those who would 
stand the test, who were really led by the Spirit, 
would necessarily be the adherents of Paul, as 
the representative of the freedom of the gospel, 
but there is no evidence that there was such a 
party when he wrote.—R.]—But to the validity 
of this claim to be ‘‘spiritual,” it is necessary 
that, when a brother is overtaken in a fault, the 
tvevuatixé¢ should restore such a one, should 
bring him into his normal state, instead of turning 
this fall into an occasion of self-exaltation against 
him. [KarapriCere: the verb is properly 
a surgical term, applied to the setting of a joint, 
here used in an ethical sense, the idea of amend- 
ment being more prominent than that of punish- 
ment. The figurative meaning would perhaps 
imply some official act of restoration, but this is 
forbidden by the context,—R.] This “restoring” 
(or the wish for it) is the main idea, and not 
strictly speaking, as is commonly assumed, the 
spirit of meekness; or at least not this alone. 
This latter phrase only states the manner in 
which the setting right should be performed. 
This spirit must attend the act, or there is no real 
restoration, only a seeming one, in which the 
irritating lust of praise still seeks its gratifica- 
tion. It is forced, to understand ‘spirit’ of the 
Holy Spirit, whose character is meekness, or 
rather who bestows meekness; it signifies the 
human spirit disposed to meekness. The forego- 
ing ‘‘spiritual” does not require us to under- 
stand the Holy Spirit here, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
[It does not mean merely ‘‘a meek spirit,” buta 
spirit whose characterizing quality is ‘‘meek- 
ness,” with an ultimate reference to the Holy 
Spirit. (See Euurcorr.) As ‘spiritual,’ pos- 
sessing the Holy Spirit, their spirit toward 
offenders should be characterized by ‘meek- 
ness.”’—R. ]—Considering thyself.—An indi- 
vidualizing transition tothe singular. The added 
clause contains a motive to ‘restore’ (not merely 
to oes aap arte thou also should be 
tempted—and it happen to thee to be over- 
taken in a fault. 

Ver. 2 makes the admonition of ver. 1 more 
general. It is not always by setting our neigh- 
bor right, that we may do him good; another 
exhibition of love is to bear his burdens.—Bur- 
dens.—Bdpy7 is undoubtedly in itself quite 
general: whatever presses our neighbor, lies 
heavy upon him, so that occasion is given to the 
vain-glorious man to provoke him. Moral delin- 
quencies, such as are named in ver. 1, are in- 
cluded; but also more grievous things, such as out- 
ward distress._Bear.—BaordaCe7e, of course, 
does not mean: endure (for I do not endure 
what oppresses my neighbor, but only that, for 





example, with which he oppresses me), but sim- 
ply; bear=to take upon our shoulders as our 
own burdens, and thereby help him to bear; this 
includes, in some circumstances, the lightening 
of them; in others, their entire removal (WiEsE- 
LER).—We see that the restoring of a neighbor 
who has been overtaken in a fault falls under this 
general idea of bearing his burden.—The Apostle 
adds to this admonition a powerful motive for 
its fulfilment: and thus shall ye fulfil the 
law of Christ.—The expression ‘fulfil the law 
of Christ” is significant, and designedly chosen 
with reference to the zealots for the law. You 
will forsooth have a law, now see here is a law 
but ‘of Christ;” fulfil that! At the same time 
it refers back to ver. 14, where the duty of love 
to our neighbor has been designated as the com- 
mandment equivalent to the whole Mosaic law, 
but a ‘law of Christ,” not of Moses. [Yet this 
‘law of Christ” must necessarily include that 
“aw.” which He not only came to fulfil, but 80 
fully illustrated and enforced in His teachings. 
The use of the future indicative instead of the 
imperative seems to imply, that the Christian 
needs ‘‘the law of Christ” only ag a guide to 
grateful duty. ‘Thus shall ye fulfil” what your 
hearts would fulfil, ‘“‘the law of Christ,” ‘““who 
died for us and rose again.”’—_R. ' 

Ver.3. For ifaman think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing,—‘‘ When 
he is nothing” belongs to the protasis, Being 
nothing: not precisely in the ethical sense alone, 
but one, who can in truth make no claim to con- 
sideration above others, yet ambitiously assumes 
this. This of course involves the admission that 
one may be something, but such a one is least 
likely to assume this; it is the one that is noth- 
ing, who is most likely to lay claim to considera- 
tion above his merits. He deceiveth himself, 
his “glory” shows itself to be “vain,” [Liaur- 
root: “opevarar G, ‘deceives by his fancies.’ 
Comp. Tit. i. 10. More is implied by this word 
than by a7arav, for it brings out the idea of sub- 
jective fancies and thus enforces the previous 
Ooxet. It was possibly coined by St. Paul, for it 
seems not to be found in any earlier writer, and 
at a later date occurs chiefly, if not solely in 
ecclesiastical authors.”—R. ] 

Ver. 4. Paul therefore immediately after en- 
joins: let each man prove his own work, 
—Té épyov: not collective—the aggregate of his 
actions; for it is not particularly an ethical self- 
examination that is referred to, but general, 
about equivalent to: His case, the way matters 
stand with him. [The view of Mryer, Atrorp, 
Exuicort, et al., that 76 épyov is emphatic and col- 
lective, seems on the whole preferable.—R.]— 
The reason why he enjoins this, is then stated 
with: then shall he have his ground of 
boasting only in what concerneth him- 
self and not in what concerneth the oth- 
er.—‘“‘He will then have matter of self-gratulation 
only it will be in reference to himself, and not to 
another,” [See the excellent note of Exnicort, 
the results of whose exegesis are given in the 
above rendering. The preposition ei¢ must be 
translated by a paraphrasis, in order to preserve 
the same force inbothcases. Tov érepov, ‘the 
other’—the man with whom he was comparing 
himself; general in its meaning, but particular 
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in each case of comparison. (AtrorD.)—R.] 
Every one, in that case, directing his look as he 
docs in self-examination only upon himself, will 
refer his self-praise only to himself; will only 
boast of such excellences as he may discover in 
himself; but he will not vaunt himself on the 
ground of the deficiencies which he finds in oth- 
ers. And if this results from the very nature of 
self-examination, as directing the look of the 
man upon himself alone, it will also be sure to 
come to pass from the result, which every one 
will find from self-examination, as this is stated 
in ver. 5, with which Paul gives special weight to 
the otk ei¢ Tov étTEpov. Of course not to the 
elc éavrév. In order to have ei¢ rov érepov 
Kkabynua, t.e., in order to be able to make what 
another lacks a ground for boasting over him, one 
must not. only have many good qualities but a pre- 
eminence adove the other, of which he is conscious. 
Ver. 5. But this is not the case. On the 
contrary ékaotTo¢g TOidtov gopriov Bactdcer, 
each man: I as well as the other, I cannot 
therefore make his ¢opriov, a ground of vaunting 
myself against him.—Shall bear.—Future, ex- 
pressing the result of the self-examination, 
because it succecds it (not referring to the last 
judgment) = it will turn out, that every one has 
a burden of bis own to bear, [%. e., now in actual 
life, he is appointed to bear, must bear,—R.]J— 
His own load.—opriov: although princi- 
pally meaning moral imperfection, yet here it is 
not to be limited to this; it means imperfection 
of every kind, every defect which one discovers 
in himself. opriov is in itself a vox media, it may 
be either heavy or light; Adpoc can only be heavy, 
To this general declaration the more general 
word exactly suits; respecting the degree of bur- 
densomeness Paul does not in the first instance 
mean to make a statement, but only to say that 
each one has his own gopriov. It is otherwise in 
ver. 2: there the idea of heaviness is the main one. 
[Conybeare finds here an allusion to ZEsop’s 
fable (7#pac dbo), but Exuicorr thinks this not 
very plausible. Lraurroor says: “Bdépy suggests 
the idea of an adventitious and oppressive pid | 
den, which is not implied in gopriov. The latter 
is the common term for a man’s pack. Each , 
Christian soldier bears his own kit.” Still this: 
docs not sufficiently imply the idea of imperfec- ' 
tion and consequent grievousness, which the 
context, with its injunctions to self-examination, 
seems to demand.—R, ]—The difficulty in vers. 
4 and ‘5 is, that the Apostle condenses together 
two thoughts: 1. “in what concerneth himself 
alone,” 2. ‘‘not in what concerneth the other ;” 
which to be sure are in one aspect identical, and 
yet must be distinguished, because the second is 
strengtheued by the subsequent declaration, “for 
each man,” efe., which gives it a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense from what it has when disjoined 
from this and taken with what precedes. Dr 
WorTr takes it differently: And then will he 
have his joy (if he has any, which is manifestly 
put as doubtful) for himself alone (for his own 
joy) and not for others (to irritate and provoke 
them therewith).—Self-examination is therefore 
the antidote to ‘‘provoking one another;” it is to 
oppose thig that the Apostle has enjoined it. 
Vers. 6-10. This division also is a specifying 





remotely related, still have reference to it, be- 
cause it is-undeniably a carrying out of the 
admonition to ‘‘serve one another by means of 
love,” (v.18,) of which, as we have seen, v. 26, only 
gives the negative expression. More accurately 
considered this division opposes the second vice 
named in vy. 26, ‘‘envying one another.” It con- 
tains admonitions to an abounding, unwearied 
“communication in good things,” and this is the 
direct opposite of “‘envying one another” —grudg- 
ingly withholding. Only he who is unenvious 
will do good to all. 

Ver. 6. The exhortation in this verse does 
not therefore come in so abruptly, as at first 
sight appears. Paul first opposes envious 
grudging in that relation in which it looks par- 
ticularly ill, and yet must have occurred, in the 
relation of him that is taught in the word of 
God to him that teacheth, and in contrast 
with this, admonishes to communicate and 
that in all good things. This is of course not= 
in all that is morally good (Mryzr), but = in 
all good things [i. ¢., temporal possessions of every 
kind.—R.]. It is expressed with the utmost gen- 
eralness, and is therefore to be understood in its 
broadest sense; care for temporal support is in- 
cluded in it, but not exclusively intended; there 
is to be, according to the words, a sharing of all 
good things, that is, in a certain sense a commu- 
nity of benefits; he ‘that is taught” is to 
give ‘him that teacheth” a share in all his ad- 
vantages. This is the very strongest antithesis 
to “envying.” [The verb means literally “go 
shares with.” It ig intransitive here, followed 
by the dative of the person, and the thing (‘in 
all good things”) governed by a preposition. 
There is no lexical or grammatical difficulty. 
Almost all commentators refer the verse to the 
temporal support of ministers. MEYER gives it 
an ethical meaning mainly to preserve the con- 
nection, and Schmoller, for the same reason, 
makes the meaning general, as above. But 6é 
arrests the former topic before it passes out of 
sight (LicHTroor), and serves here to indicate 
the contrast between the temporal and spiritual 
application (Exuicorr). As if he had said: «I 
spoke of bearing one another’s burdens. There 
is one special application I would make of this 
rule. Provide for the temporal wants of your 
teachers in Christ.” Karjyotuevoc bere means 
simply “instructed,” and is followed by an accu- 
sative of reference (Adyov), “in the word,” é. e., 
the gospel.—R.. ] . 

Vers. 7-10. To give weight to this admonition 
to him that is taught in the word that he should 
show a generous liberality in all things to his 
teacher, Paul points to the last judgment, to the 
law of Divine retribution as one of immutable 
validity. This is primarily meant to strengthen 
only the special admonition, ver. 6, and shows how 
earnestly he means it, that he attributes to it an 
importance which we may not in any way lessen; 
but still this confirmatory reference to Divine 
retribution is expressed with such generalness, 
that Paul is able immediately to deduce from it 
an entirely general exhortation to unwearied 
‘well doing,” which he then again specializes 
somewhatin ver. 10, But the main matter is 
still the ‘communicating in all good things” in 





of the admonition y. 26; it must, although more 


opposition to ‘‘envying one another.” 
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Ver. 7. Be not deceived.—Do not entertain 
the erroneous thought, even should it occur, or 
be presented to you, that God can be mocked 
(lit., to turn up the nose at), that is, with success. 
(All glory sought therein is vain.) This mocking 
would occur, if man might do what he would, if 
he could with impunity neglect a communica- 

. tion of good things to his teacher, who himself 
imparts that which is best to him. The decla- 
ration that this cannot occur, is established by 
for whatsoever aman soweth, that shall 
he also reap,*—[Towtro «ai; ‘this and no- 
thing else than this” (Enuicorr).—R.] The 
essential correspondence between the seed sown 
and the fruit reaped, which takes place. ac- 
cording to a law of nature and is therefore 
subject to no mutation, is a current image in 
other writings also (even in profane writers, e. g. 
Cicero, de Orat. IL. 65, ut sementem faceris, ita 
metes, and others), for the exact correspondence 
between the retribution of God in the judgment 
and the moral acts of man in his earthly life. 

Ver. 8. The general proposition of ver. 7 is 
established in this verse. For, never will it fail 
of coming to pass, that he that soweth to his 
own flesh shall therefrom reap corruption ; 
and even so he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.— 
“Corruption” is therefore conceived as that 
which corresponds to sowing to the flesh, as the 
harvest to the seed, or ‘‘corruption” is essen- 
tiaily the crop into which the flesh when sown 
develops, and in like manner ‘‘life everlasting ” 
is nothing else than the ripened fruit sown to 
the Spirit.—'O0 oveipwv, it may be remarked, 
does not alter the figure in ver. 7b, making it 
the soil instead of the seed, but, as Paul has to 
speak of two different sorts of seeds, he only de- 
signates this difference according to the differ- 
ence of the soil, on which it is sown; for seed is 
always chosen according to the soil that is to be 
sown; that which is sown upon the flesh is even 
thereby a different seed from that which is sown 
upon the Spirit. Perhaps it would be better to 
gay: din ver. 7 is not merely to be understood 

of the seed itself, but of the whole manner and 
method of the sowing, and so to be taken as 
equivalent to this: According as any one sows, 
even. so shall he also reap; and in view of this 
“according as’’ we should have in ver. 8 to un- 
derstand especially the soil which is sown, inas- 
mouch as it is especially on this that the character 
of the harvest depends, as good or bad. For it 
is this that is treated of here. Flesh and Spirit, 
moreover, are figuratively represented as the 
soil, because they are conditioning, quickening 
factors, and therefore to sow upon the flesh or 
Spirit generically to let one’s self be deter- 
mined in the act by the flesh or Spirit. ITILveiia 
of course, as in ver. 16 sq.=the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore lacks éavrov, which stands with 
cdpé.f Bopd, agreeably to the contrast with 





*(LiguTroor calls attention to the fact that this proverb 
occurs in 2 Cor. ix. 6, in reference to the collection for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem, to which object the Galatians had 
been asked to contribute (1 Cor. xvi. 1); he therefore con- 
jectures that this implies a general censure of their habitual 
niggardliness.—R.] . . 

+[Perhaps as LicaTroot suggests to bring out the idea of 
selfishness. It need not be made emphatic, but is best re- 
tained in English by ‘to his own flesh.”—R.] 





fo? diwvioge—Destruction, Ruin, and that eterna! 
ruin =adrddAea, Odvatoc, not—Transitoriness.— 
Ver. 8 was only a proof of ver. 7b, according ta 
its two contrasted sides; 7b itself again was in 
proof of fed¢ ob uvernpiferat. The sense of this 
is: One cannot neglect doing good, without being 
punished of God. But the thought is not ex- 
pressed. 

Ver. 9. Here, however, it is expressed affirm- 
atively, agreeably to 8b, as an admonition (be- 
cause it is true, as said in vers. 7 and 8, that 
what a man sows, he reaps) to do “well,” ina 
certain sense to sow r6 kadAov. That the ad- 
monition rests immediately upon what precedes, 
is shown by the continuance of the image, which 
we find at least in the second clause.—Well 
doing is to be taken in its greatest possible 
extension; agreeably to the signification of xaAdv, 
about—to do what is praiseworthy, only it must 
not be taken so generally as no longer to fall 
within the sphere of unenvious exhibition of love 
towards our neighbor. ‘This is the frame, within 
which this ‘well doing” also falls.—Let us 
not be weary.—[‘:Behave cowardly, lose 
heart.”—R.] Itis possible to grow weary, be 
cause “well doing” is at first a sowing, which, 
according to the laws of nature, is not imme- 
diately, perhaps not till long after, followed by 
the harvest. It comes in due season, kaipq@ 
idiw, not just when we wish it: at the precise 
time, when it can appear according to its inward 
law, as ordained by God. Agreeably to the es- 
chatological expectations of the Apostle we have 
here to understand particularly the Parusia.— 
If we faint not.—M) éxAvépevor, to be taken as 
conditional and to be referred to the sowing: if 
we do not become weary in that. This is no 
“languid repetition of the warning against 
éycaxetv” (UstERr); for itis just this not becom- 
ing weary in good which Paul wishes to empha- 
size, as the condition of reaping the harvest 
(Wimseter). ([Benaen: éyxaxeiv est in velle, 
éxAbecOas est in posse. The latter is a couse yuence 
of the former (Licutroot). The verse is one 
of mingled warning and encouragement, and the 
latter element appears from the promise to those 
who do not “faint,” for one may be “weary,” 
and not yet, have fainted.—R. ] 

Ver. 10. [Accordingly then as we have. 
—Apa od», “so then,” “accordingly then;” ae, 
not “while,” nor ‘according as,” nor since, but 
“in proportion as” (ALFoRD).—R.] The men- 
tion of the ‘‘season”’ of the harvest reminds him 
to warn against wasting the xatpdc, season, Op- 
portunity, of the sowing, because when the 
former is come, it will be too late for the latter. 
And in conclusion Paul deduces from the more 
general admonition (ver. 9) the more special 
exhortation let us do good, which is also to 
be taken in the widest possible extent, but still 
retaining the special idea of doing good. The 
generic interpretation of tpya(@ueda Td aya- 
#év—sto do what is morally good (Meyer, as in 
ver. 6), is inconsistent especially with the dis- 
tinction, which Paul makes with especially, ete. 
For to the doing of what is morally good, one ig 
of course equally obliged towards all men, mem- 
bers of the household of faith or strangers to it 
(WiesELeR).— To them who are of the 
household of faith.—Oixeior tio wiorewe, doubt 
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ress not merely=those belonging to faith, as an 
amplification of the simple term: Believers 
(Meyer), but kindred in faith, fellow-Christians, 
as constituting together one olkog THC TidTEWl, ONE 
family of faith.* The emphasis rests upon the 
fact that believers are of one family; for this is 
the reason why love should be especially shown 
to them (W1ssELER).—The expression 1s of course 
general and comprehends their fellow-Christians 
as a body, but yet it refers back to ver. 6; be- 
cause their fellow-Christians should be so espe- 
cially the objects of the ‘doing good,” it follows 
from this, that those who teach should least of 
all be excluded therefrom. Paulin 1 Cor. xvi 

1, 2, refers to a more specific instruction concern. 

ing beneficence which he had given to the Gala- 
tians. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Self-exaltation and self-seeking. In respect, 
to the right conduct of Christians towards each 
other, Paul designates two vices as especially 
incompatible therewith: Self-exaltation and self 
seeking. And indeed there is nothing which 
more undermines society in general than these 
two vices; while self-exaltation rends the inner 
bond of unity with our fellow-men, self-seeking 
rends besides this the outer bond. But now the 
maintaining of fellowship is the specific charac- 
ter of the relation of Christians to each other; 
they are meant to form an undivided whole. 
These two vices therefore stand in diametrical 
opposition to the very nature of the Christian 
life. And of course they must, for they are the 
immediate offspring of the “ flesh,”’ whose essence 
is self-seeking. But Christians should walk by 
the Spirit, and should prove this to each other 
especially by serving love.—Certain as it is there- 
fore, that both self-exaltation and self-seeking 
stand opposed to the essence of Christian fellow- 
ship, and must therefore be most vigorously con- 
tended against, it is nevertheless equally certain, 
that they may, and do in fact, appear within the 
circle of Christian fellowship. For this is by no 
means as yet pure and free from such manifesta- 
tions'of the “flesh,” though not thereby necessa- 
rily losing the name of Christian fellowship. On 
the contrary an individual or a community may 
really ‘have the Spirit,” be possessed of a 
spiritual life, while yet in their walk the sarcical 
element still manifests itself in various ways, 
against which we must protest. Things must be 
rebuked which, looking at the ideal, and not at 
the concrete fact, might appear impossible to 
occur; admonitions must be given, which might 
from the ideal point of view appear super- 
fluous. The admonitions given in this section 
are the simple proof of what was remarked on 
the former section, respecting the indispensable- 
ness of continual admonition, respecting the 
“shall” which the Spirit inwardly, as also the 
Word of Scripture from without, must continually 
present. to the Christian. While therefore we 
must not be lax, as if every thing in the Christian 
life, including the fruits of the Spirit, came of 
itself, and while we must earnestly represent. to 





*(Avrorp and Etnicorr deny this reference, but any other 
meaning seems insipid, and might have been better expressed 
fn sume ther way—R.] 





the Christian the incongruity of every thing sar- 
cical with his faith, we must on the other band 
be very careful not to make rigoristie require 
ments of him, not to expect that no manifestation 
of the flesh should ever appear in him; we must 
not, in particular, imagine that among Christians 
every thing must, as it were, of itself, be serving 
love. And therefore, even when many virtues 
of the Christian life are yet very defective, we 
must not be quick to deny that one is ‘‘spirit- 
ual,” to dispute the sincerity of his faith and 
declare him to be a hypocrite. 

2. Admonitions especially necessary for those 
busy about the law. ‘+ But was it then necessary, 
one might here ask, that Paul should write such 
admonitions to people, who were already anxious 
about works of the law and out of conscience 
were submitting themselves to the Jewish ordi- 
nances? Was there not then in their case an 
exaggerated piety, that needed rather to be 
tempered? Alas, no! The world lies in wick- 
edness and yet is busy about works of the law. 
It lives in contention and envy, in turbulence 
and lewdness, and yet forsooth will be saved by 
its virtue. By what sort of virtue? By a mag- 
nanimity, which from time to time, amid many 
evil deeds, a: man may practice toward his neigh- 
bor, by wit and lively discourse, by a decent 
gravity, the offspring of age and function, of in- 
terest and love of honor, by the observance of 
political and ecclesiastical laws, yet with many 
exceptions. - Let no one go into raptures over this 
virtue.—At a distance it appears great, but near 
by it is mean‘and in God’s eyes naught. Do not 
such people need to have some one proclaim to 
them: Be not deceived, God is not mocked? The 
Galatians gave themselves up to the Jewish law, 
which did in fact contain the strictest moral 
teaching. They sought salvation earnestly, and 
sought it, not by vices, but by virtue and reli- 
gious works; yet notwithstanding this Paul was 
constrained to warn them against all manner of 
gross sins, especially against hatred and envy, 
and to proclaim to them: Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked! How certain it is therefore, that 
he who does not live in faith on the Son of God, 
will be overmastered by sin, and in spite of his 
endeavors to be virtuous, will become ever more 
vicious! If then one does not come into the right 
way, he at last mocks God. And how does one 
mock Him? In this way, that one desperately 
imagines that Ife will at last take black for white, 
that He will let him reap wheat who has sown 
tares, and will reward the sin, to which men 
have given the name of a virtue. By such prin- 
ciples, which to be sure, when we read them on 
paper, contradict the first principles of human 
intelligence, the whole world is ruled, and there- 
fore is there occasion to say it: God is not 
mocked; what a man sows in this world, that, 
and nothing else, shall he reap in the next.’ 
Roos. 

3. What @ man sows, that shall he also reap. 
An utterance as simple, as it is true and deep. 
Aecording to it, all the actions of men are a sow- 
ing, which shall have a harvest, the actions of 
men shall bear a fruit. This image, taken from 
the processes of nature, declares in the first place 
in general terms, that actions never stop with 
themselves, but that with inexorable certainty 
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a retribution will one day follow, as certainly as 
the sowing is only a beginning, which according 
to a settled law leads at last to the harvest. This 
it is true does not follow at once, and therefore 
there is need of patience, but afterwards, when 
the time has come, and then without fail. And, 
more definitely, the seed bears ao harvest, and 
such a harvest as corresponds exactly with it- 
self. The actions of men therefore find a retri- 
bution fully adequate. On this account it is not 
so indifferent what kind of seed we sow, for the 
seed, that is, our acts, will bear their proper 
fruit, and no other. If we want then a fruit to 
please us, we must sow a seed that will bring it; 
we shall never succeed in getting a harvest that 
is independent of the seed; and on the contrary 
no one can deprive us of the harvest that answers 
to the seed. The harvest of our actions is noth- 
ing casual, it is that which they must produce. 
It rests with us, then to determine the harvest, 
by determining the seed. If ‘‘corruption” is the 
harvest of sowing to the flesh, and ‘life ever- 
lasting” the harvest of sowing to the Spirit, each 
result follows by an inward necessity. The for- 
mer is only the carnal sowing come to ripeness, 
the latter is only the ripened seed sown to the 
Spirit. Thereby the character of arbitrariness 
and externality is removed from the Divine 
retribution, and objections from this side obvi- 
ated. But on the other hand it must not be 
thought, that we can in this way set aside the 
positive Divine activity, and therewith retribu- 
tion in a definite sense, and change it into a kind 
of natural process. As in the natural process of 
the springing of the harvest from the seed, the 
inner law of nature, according to which this takes 
place, is no other than the law of God, as it is 
He who gives it effect, so is it also in this spir- 
itual harvest. His ordinance is it, that ‘‘corrup- 
tion” grows up from the sowing to the flesh and 
the reverse. And especially is this so, in that 
corruption is really what it is, only as decreed by 
Him, as consisting in being rejected by Him, and 
even so, on the contrary, life everlasting; this 
1s His gift for the sowing to the spirit, only be- 
cause He gives it and gives Himself also therein. 
Moreover the time of harvest is in itself simply a 
future one for the time of sowing; when the 
sowing, therefore, is over, every moment may be 
a “due season” for the harvest, even in this 
world, and there are indeed many such harvests. 
But these are only anticipations. The proper, due 
season for the harvest first comes with the time 
appointed by God for general retribution at the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. Not till 
then will the sowing to the flesh have ripened 
into corruption, and the sowing of the spirit into 
life everlasting. Before that, the time of the 
sowing still continues, and it is still possible to 
change the character of the harvest by changing 
the one sort of seed for the other. ; 
4. Care for spiritual teachers. The emphasis 
and earnestness, with which Paul admonishes 
against a selfish behavior of the church towards 
her teachers, are remarkable. This very esti- 
mate of spiritual good, as above all others, makes 
him the more impatient of selfishness concealing 
itself behind a pretended spiritual mind. “The 
support of teachers by their hearers is grounded 
on a-divine institution, not only in the Old Testa 





ment (comp. Priests and Levites), but also in the 
New. Although now inthe New Testament there 
is no definite prescription how much of their prov 
perty hearers shall contribute to their teachers, 
yet it is certain from the New Testament that 
God requires an adequate and liberal support. 
This admonition was the more necessary in the 
Apostle’s time, because there were not then, as 
now, yearly incomes definitely appointed. But 
now that there are such settled incomes the ad- 
monition to hearers has not lost its force, espe- 
cially when they know that the regular income 
is insufficient. Christ’s commandment binds 
them then to a subsidy. Men act to-day, as if 
their forefathers alone had been bound to care 
for the support of their teachers, and the hear- 
ers of to-day had nothing to add to this.” Starke. 
—LUuTHER expresses himself very definitely and 
strongly respecting this duty towards teachers, 
e.g.: ‘It is indeed impossible that true Chris- 
tiang should endure to have their pastors pinched 
andin want. But because they do not only suffer 
this, but laugh in their sleeve at it, it is certain, 
that they are worse than Turks and Heathen.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 25, Hxusnur:—The internal and the 
external must harmonize, must be one. The 
outer life is the reflection and thereby the sign 
of the inward life.—Rinarr:—To keep the flesh 
crucified is the only way to give room for the 
spirit, whose life appears in growing strength in 
a spiritual walk. Although walking is a conse- 
quence inseparable from life, yet the Apostle ex- 
horts thereto, as to a duty, on account of the- 
danger of slothfulness creeping on, as indeed one: 
cannot walk without taking some special thought 
about it.—[Brown :—If we are spiritually alive, 
let us show that we are so by being spiritually 
active.—R. ] 

Ver. 26. Luruen:—Love of vain glory is a 
common vice the whole world through, in all con- 
ditions. No village so small but there be one or 
two peasants therein, that will fain be taken for 
wiser and better than the rest. It is so pleasant 
to be pointed at with the finger and hear it said: 
See there is a man that is fit for anything! This: 
vice is common, yet nowhere does it such harm, 
ag to those who fulfil a spiritual function and: 
service in the church.—[Catvin :—It is not law- 
ful for us to glory but in God alone. [very 
other kind of glorying is pure vanity. Mutual 
provocations and envyings are the daughters of 
ambition.—R. ]—StarKe:—To seek honor with. 
a proud spirit, is a token of a carnal man and an 
abomination to God. Lust of praise leads many 
sins together, held in one leash, as the huntsman: 
leads hounds. Nothing is more opposite to the 
love of our neighbor, than high-minded self-love ;- 
wherefore it is of no use to commend the latter- 
where the former is not eradicated.—Huusyer; 
—The stoic pride of virtue also is the worst kind: 
of vain-gloriousness. 

Chap. VI. Ver. 1. Lurasr:—The forgive-. 
ness of sins belongs to those who are weak and’ 
frail in faith and life, and yet acknowledge their 
sins and pray for forgiveness; but to those who 
pervert the doctrine, it does not belong.—Rut- 
GuR:—The very words, in which the Apostle: 
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describes what behavior beseems us in regard to 
others’ faults, are so chosen, that they insensi- 
bly incline us to the more merciful side. A man 
(how easy for a man to fall) is overtaken by the 
suddenness of temptation, by the concurrence of 
many circumstances, that have beclouded his 
vision. In such circumstances admonition, re- 
buke, persuasion, consolation, ef¢., may do the 
work of restoration, even as a dislocated limb may 
be again set in place. But for this there is 
needed the Spirit, and therefore on the one hand 
not blind love, not a careless disparagement of 
the fault, and on the other hand not severity, but 
insight into the gospel, to draw from thence mo- 
tives for forbearing admonition, such as shall 
advance the crucifixion of the flesh and the 
strengthening of the inward man.—HEDINGER: 
—Are we ourselves pure and blameless as angels, 
that our neighbor’s fault drives us so quickly to 
arms? Was it Christ’s way to break the bruised 
reed? Let usdo as He did! The Lord isin the 
still small voice, although mighty winds some- 
times herald his coming.—Avuqustinz :—Rebuke 
administered in bitterness, profits not. Quidguid 
lacerato animo dicetis, punientis est impetus, non 
caritas corrigentis ; dilige et dic, quod voles.—[CaL- 
vin :+-Nothing is more difficult than to bring us 
to examine or acknowledge our own weakness. 
Whatever may be our acuteness in detecting the 
faults of others, we do not see “the wallet that 
hangs behind our own back.””—Whenever we have 
occasion to pronounce censure, let us begin with 
ourselves, and, remembering our own weakness, 
Act us be indulgent to others.—R. 

Ver. 2. Luruzr:—A Christian must have 
‘strong shoulders and stout legs, in order to bear 
‘the flesh, ¢. ¢., the weakness of his brethren; for 
‘they have vices that are tronblesome and annoy- 
ing. Therefore must love pass by and overlook, 
and endure much. We must learn, since we can so 
easily endure and overlook our ownsinsand faults, 
many'of which we daily commit, to bear also other 
people’s sin.—In Srarxke:—What is our whole 
religion, but a burden-bearing? We have our 
own and also others’ burden to bear. We are all 
on a journey; if one is like to give way, the other 
must refresh him; if one is likely to fall, the 
‘other must help him up.—If it is not to be an- 
swered for, that we should not help another bear 
his burden, how unchristian must it be, to double 
his burdens for him.—[Worpsworta:—Poverty 
is the load of some, and wealth is the load of 
others, perhaps the greater load of the two. It 
may weigh thee down to perdition. Bear the 
load of thy neighhor’s poverty, and let him bear 
with thee the load of thy wealth. Thou lighten- 
est thy load by lightening his.—R.]—[The law 
of Christ is the law of mutual love.—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Srarge:—Self-conceit and haughti- 
ness have cheated many wu man. Pride is the 
harbinger of a heavy fall. It is often a grace, 
when God allows the presumptuous one to fall, 
that he may come to a knowledge of his own 
nothingness.—[Brown :—Those who in their own 
estimation have little to learn, have in truth 
learned but little —The greater advances a 
man makes in true Christianity, the more hum- 
ble he becomes.—R. | 

Ver. 4. Luruer :—He that faithfully dischar- 
ges his function, does not inquire much what 
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men say of him, it is all one to him, whether the 
world praises or reviles him, but he has his honor 
within himself, that is, the testimony of his con- 
science, and the honor before God. It will 
doubtless in time come to pass, that your honor, 
which you have within yourselves, will be ac. 
knowledged also by other people. But if you 
have your honor only from others, it will surely 
come to pass, that the shame and ignominy, 
which you have now inwardly concealed in your 
heart, will in time become manifest to other peo- 
ple also.—Srazky:—Daily self-examination is 
one of the most important of all the duties of a 
Christian. A Christian must always look more 
at himself than at others, and examine his own 
life more than another’s; for God will judge each 
man according as He finds him to be in himself 
and before his own conscience.—RignceR:—To 
seek one’s glory by self-comparison with others, 
or even, it may be, by disparagement of others, 
by divulging their faults, is a perilous course, and 
will avail nothing, when hereafter each one shall 
have to give account of himself before God. 

Ver. 5. Hxusner:—Every genuine self-ex- 
amination will certainly always have humiliation 
as its result.—[Worpswortu :—We cannot make 
the burdens of our own sins lighter by imputing 
a heavier burden of sins to others, Praise of 
ourselves, whether it proceeds from our own lips 
or those of others, cannot. lighten our burdens. 
Because we are heavy laden, Christ exhorts us to 
take His light burden. Thus he converts our 
heavy burdens into light wings. The wings of 
birds are their weights, which they bear and 
which bear them. Let thy soul have the weight 
of Christ’s burden; it has the pinions of peace 
and the wings of charity, and will bear thee to 


heaven, Thus bear thy own weight and it will 
bear thee.—R. ] 
Vers. 6-10. The more carefully one avoids 


judicial seyerity and other unwarranted assump- 
tions in regard to others, the more room there is 
to make our intercourse with one another profit- 
able for love and good works. 

Ver. 6. Lurxnen:—I do not love to expound 
such sentences, which speak for us, that are min- 
isters of the Word; moreover, it may look, if 
one is zealous to treat such texts before the peo- 
ple, as if he did it on account of avarice. But 
one must nevertheless instruct the people there- 
about, that they may know what degree of honor 
and support they owe to their teachers. Thisis 
also good for. us, that are in the ministry, to 
know, that we may not take our deserved recom- 
pense with uneasy conscience, and as if we had 
no right thereto.—Rieger;—The Scripture has 
not accounted it superfluous, to put into His 
Word, that remains good for all time, the admo- 
nition to communicate in all good things with 
him who teaches. But it is to be left wholly to 
this same Spirit and His prompting, when he will 
bring the observance of this admonition so into 
effect, that it exercises faith and strengthens 
faith.—Srarke:—Between teachers and hearers 
there should be a lovely exchange and joyful 
barter. A hearer needs not to complain as 
though he suffered disadvantage in this ex- 
change. Whoever will not give our Lord Goda 
penny, gets -his due, when he is forced to give 
the devil a dollar.—-In general the world requites 
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the very greatest benefits bestowed upon it with 
the very basest unthankfulness.—[Catvin :—It 
is one of the tricks of Satan to defraud godly 
ministers of support, that the church may be de- 
prived of their services. Paul’s recommendation 
arose from a desire to preserve a gospel minis- 
try.—_Brown :—It had been well for the church 
and for the world, had Christianity been sus- 
tained and extended solely by the voluntary ex- 
ertions and the voluntary contributions of those 
who themselves had experienced its invaluable 
blessings, and who felt the obligations under 
which both duty and gratitude laid them to sup- 
ply the temporal wants of those who ministered 
to their spiritual necessities. Here, as in every 
other case, the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men.*—R. ] 

Ver. 7. In StanKe:—Mock on: God will en- 
dure it for awhile, and will not send a thunder- 
bolt at once; yet will He not always be silent, 
but early enough will hold discourse with thee 
in wrath.—Whoever under any manner of appar- 
ent excuses seeks to deceive his neighbor, such 
an one mocks the omniscient God and does him- 
self the greatest conceivable injury.—Huusnur: 
—Besotted man would fain persuade himself that 
God’s severity, His threatenings and judgments 
are not to be taken so very much in earnest. 
God is directly mocked when He is blasphemed, 
indirectly, when His commandments are pre- 
sumptuously neglected. 

Vers. 7, 8. In StarKe:—The realm of nature 
has many vestiges of Divine wisdom, goodness, 
righteousness in it, which show forth and reveal 
themselves yet more gloriously in the realm of 
grace.—It is undoubtedly agreeable to the Divine 
order, as in the realm of grace so in that of na- 
ture, that every one should enjoy what he him- 
self sows or does, whether good or evil. But 
whoever does evil and yet hopes for good, op- 
poses himself to God’s order in vain, and his hope 
is lost, —The sowing to the flesh cannot possibly 
be followed by anything but an evil harvest, un- 
less such a harvest before it ripen, be uprooted 
by true repentance.—Our whole life is nothing 
but a seed-time, with which the future harvest 
in eternity is inevitably connected. Ah! let 
every one take heed that he scatter not tares and 
yonder be compelled to reap the curse.— Corrup- 
tion does not really come from God, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, but from the flesh.—Rizcer:— 
How slight and insignificant good and evil often 
appear when first sown! But how steadily they 
grow day and night, unnoticed by man. How 
late, but how infallibly do they reappear at the 
harvest! How irrevocable is the neglected seed 
time! Who can force it into being an unsown 
harvest ?—HEvuBNER:—Future and present stand 
in the strictest connection. Our future state will 
not only follow our present, but will be in the 
very strictest sense its product; the two will 
stand in as real a nexus as the seed sown and the 
harvest.—There is a double seed-time and 
harvest! Sowing to the flesh does not consist 





* [The principle of voluntaryism so plainly implied in the 
verse has found its happiest exemplification in our own 
country. Dr. Brown represents one of the few European 
churches (United Presbyterian Church of Scotland), that 
has not only acted upon, but stoutly contended for this 
principle.—K.] 





merely in a gross carnality of life, such as is fol. 
lowed by the most wretched want and pain, but 
in all living and working, even that which, ma- 
terially considered, is the most beneficent and 
laudable, when it proceeds from an impure mo. 
tive. Sowing to the Spirit is not merely the 
spiritual vocation, but every sowing, which ig 
done at the leading of the Spirit.—[Catvin:— 
Our liberality is restrained by the supposition 
that whatever passes into the hands of another 
is lost to ourselves, and by the alarm we fecl 
about our own prospects in life. These views 
Paul meets here.—Burxitt:—The Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead, will also 
raise us up at the great day, and reward our pre- 
sent parting with the things of this life which we 
cannot keep, with eternal life which we shall 
never lose.—R. 

Ver. 9. Srarke:—This admonition is uttered 
as an encouragement, asa way which has the least 
appearance of authority assumed over others. It 
is a way therefore which preachers should in- 
cline to use.—Christians may become weary in 
the race, for they find many an assault and 
many a hindrance, Happy are they who en- 
courage themselves with this word: Let us not 
be weary in well doing! The more laborious 
the seedtime has been, the richer shall the hary- 
est be. The harvest comes hereafter; the first 
fruits of the present time are w small matter 
compared with what is to come.—Christians are 
not greedy for reward, and do not demand it 
from God on the ground of merit, but they do 
suffer their work to be sweetened, and them- 
selves spurred up to activity and faithfulness by 
the prospect of the reward.—[Fatigue is not 
weariness.—In well doing we are more apt to be 
weary than fatigued.—Weariness may come from 
habits of slothfulness.—The due season is God’s 
season.—If we work on, feeling weary, yet not 
fainting, we shall reap.—R. ] 

Ver. 10. Hevsner :—The incalculable value of 
the present life consists in this, that we have op- 
portunity to do good. The fleshly minded can- 
not hereafter make up the good which he had the 
vocation and opportunity to do, e g., the hard 
hearted rich man, the negligent father or pastor, 
etc.—STarRKE:—One should not put off remem- 
bering the poor tilldeath. Quod moriens das, ideo 
das, quod tecum ferre non potes; da igitur, dum vi- 
vis, et mercedem habebis.—[ Brown :—The Christian 
knows no limits in doing good, except those 
which are fixed by his power and opportunity of 
doing good.—For a Christian to be unkind to a 
Christian is not only wrong, it is monstrous.— 
R.]—Rurzcer :—As the house of God, the church, 
is of two kinds, the visible and the invisible, so 
are also those of the household of two kinds, 
namely, those who belong to the visible church, 
and then the true believers, whose faith and sin- 
ccrity of heart are invisible. From this it fol- 
laws, that one owes more love to his fellow-be- 
lievers, even such as are so but in profession, 
than to those of another religion; but most to 
really believing fellow-memhers, to whom the ap- 
pellation: they of the household of faith, especi- 
ally applies. In the present day it is our busi- 
ness to seek out those who have pressed through 
from the service of the letter into the life of re- 
ligion, into the service of the Spirit, and to count 
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them. for the memhers of the household of faith 
chiefly commended to us.—Spenenx:—The more 
closely one, besides the general bond, is connect- 
ed with any one by a special bond also, the more 
is he under obligation towards such a one. Thus 
a man is bound to his wife, parents to their 
children, brothers and sisters and blood relatives 
to one another, masters to their servants, citizens 
of one town or dwellers in one house to each 
other, in respect to works of love, more than 
they are to others; yet always without prejudice 
to the general love of our neighbor. 

On the whole Section:—Wherein Christians’ 
walk in the Spirit should especially show itself 
in their conduct towards one another: (1) In 
this, that no one exalts himself above others, but 
that one helps another up when he falls and as- 
sists him to bear his burdens: (2) in this, that 
no one grudgingly withholds what is his from an- 
other, but willingly lets him share in all and is 
unwearied in doing good (especially towards 
those who impart to one the bread of life in the 
word of God).—Sarwey :—If ye live inthe Spirit, 
then walk in the Spirit ; if ye walk in the Spirit, 
then walk in humility and forbearance, and in 
thankfulness towards your teacher and in liber- 
ality towards your brethren; and if ye walk 
therein ye walk in blessing. —GLécKLER:—Con- 
cerning the spirituality of the children of God: 
(1) What people are in the word of God called 
spiritual; (2) what their duties are towards 
others and those of others towards them; (3) 
whether it is necessary for all that wish to be 
saved, to be be spiritual men; (4) how and 
when then one is to set about becoming 





a spiritual man. — Hencstenpere: — Chris. 
tian love of neighbors as a chief part of 
a walk in the Spirit: it shows itself: fe in lov- 
ing converse with our neighbor, and that (a) in 
unambitious humility ; (4) in helpful long-suffer- 
ing; (c) in enduring patience; (2) in loving ac- 
tivity for our neighbor’s good: (a) in willing ad- 
vancement of church and school in our own 
dwelling place, see ver. 6; (4) in ready zeal for 
giving and helping for the sowing of the gospel in 
still wider circles (vers. 7, 8); (¢) in general, in 
untiring doing of good of all kinds, especially to 
those of the household of faith (vers. 9, 10). 

On vi. 1-5: Self-exaltation. (1) Wherein 
it shows itself. In this, that it does not do, what 
is mentioned in vers. 1 and 2. (2) What secures 
against it: Self-examination. 

The single verses of the whole section almost 
all afford a theme at once, especially as several 
have the character of apothegms. 

Ver. 25. Text and theme of a Whitsunday 
sermon in Nitascn (Auswahl I. p. 177): — (J) 
The grounds of this Whitsuntide declaration. 
(a) The spiritual life requires to be demonstrated 
and revealed in the walk, or it does not exist; 
(4) it requires to be maintained and augmented 
by the walk or it is lost. (2) The substance of 
this requirement: not—abandon the world and 
kill the body; nor yet=no longer esteem the 
word and violate the law; but—in the power of 
the atonement pursue after holiness. 

Ver. 2. Suitable text fora wedding discourse ; 
vers. 7, 8, Fast-day, or New Year’s eve, or harv- 
est text; ver. 9, also a harvest text. 


CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE. 


Written by the Apostle with his own hand. He portrays himself in contrast with the Falsa 
Teachers. An entreaty for future quiet out of regard to his sufferings. BEnxEprcTIons. 


Cuapter VI. 11—18. 


11 Ye see how large a letter I have written 


[See in how large letters I have written, 


12 or with what letters I write] unto you with mine own hand. As many as desire to 


make a fair shew in the flesh, they constrain 


13 should [that they should not]? 
selves]; but desire to have 
But God forbid that I 


a@ new creature. 
be on them, and 
let no man trouble me: 


suffer persecution for the cross of Christ. 
ther they themselves [not even do they] who are circumcised? 
you circumcised, that they may 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus ‘Christ by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world’, ; 
[omit in Christ Jesus}* neither circumcision availeth® anything, nor uncircumcision, but 
And as many as walk [shall walk]? é 
merey, and upon the Israel of God. 


you to be circumcised ; only lest they 
For nei- 
keep the law [them- 


glory in your flesh. 
For in Christ Jesus 


according to this rule, peace 
From [omit From] henceforth 


for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord [omit the Lord] 


18 Jesus. Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit [The 


grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, 


1 Fi 5 
Ver, 11.—[The E. V. is obviously incorrect both in rendering “ ye see” and “how large a letter: 
é See Exea. Norns. é : 

I wrote” (Am. Bib. Un,) is verbally correct, but is not in any case a proper English 


tations offered to our choice are given above. 
ten,” if it is not an epistolary aorist ; 
dross for the Apostle’s idea—R, 


2 Ver. 12.—[M 7 is misplaced in Rec. after iva. It should follow Xpucroo. 


brethren]. Amen. 


Q ” the two interpre- 
The aorist éypaya must be rendered: “T have welt 


AtwéKkwvras ig the readirg of % B.D. Ey 
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adopted by Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Wordsworth. Tischendorf (with A.C. F.G. K 
L.), dudxovrat; an improbable solecism, arising from the frequent interchange of w and o.—R.] 

3 Ver. 13.—Ree. mepitewvouevor; the reading mepirerunuévoris, however, recommended by Griecsbach, and adopted 
by Lachmann and Scholz. “ With right; the perfect is absolutely necessary, since the Judaistic teachers are meant. The 
present was introduced by the transcribers, who had just written meperéuveo@ar and perhaps were reminded of ver. 3.” 
Meyer. [If the perfect be the correct reading, we must render, “ who have been circumcised,” or simply “the circumcis- 
ed;” but the present is not only lectio difficiléor, but is supported by preponderant external authority (%, A. C. D. E. K, 
many versions); it is therefore adopted by Tischendorf, Alfurd, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Wordsworth.—R. 

4 Ver, 14.—T@ is omitted by Lachmann on important authorities. [X, A. B. etc. Alford, Lightloot omit the article. 
Thero is great room for doubt, since the omission may be readily accounted tor both by the similarity of the preceding syl- 
lable and the desire to conform with the aparthrous «éguos; Meyer, Tischendort, Ellicott, Wordsworth retain it.—A care- 
ful examination of all the proposed emendations leaves the impression that the rendering of this verse iu the E. V. ought 





not to be altered in the least particular.—R.] 


5 Ver. 15. Ev yap Xptorw Inocod is probably an explanatory gloss from ver. 6, though &, has it. We should read simply : 


OUT E—yap. 


{The MSS. authority for the longer reading is very great, but so many old versions follow the shorter one, 


and the probability of an importation from ver. 6 is so great, that Tischendorf and alinost all editors adopt it—R.] 

6 Ver. 15—Eoriv; Elz. and Matth. [and Rec.] have ioxver (from ver. 6) against decisive authorities. 

7 Ver.164.—ZTrotxyaovgrv. The reading crocxovow is approved by Griesbach, put in the margin by Lachmann, 
and adopted by Tischendorf. Moyer asks with right: “What reason could the transcribers have had for changing it into 


the future?” 
slightly more difficult. 
8 


(The authorities for the future are weighty; the change to the preseut is more explicable; the future is 
Adopted by Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, Wordsworth; hence “shall walk.”—R.] : 


er. 17—Kupiou is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, (Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, on the authority ot 
A.B. C.—R.]; probably imported from ver. 18, but &%, has 70d «vptov "Iycot Xpiorod. (Wordsworth, with his usual con+ 


servative tendencies, follows the Rec.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. See with what letters I write 
[or in what large letters I have written 
(see below)—R.] unto you with mine own 
hand.—Paul as a rule dictated his Epistles; but 
attested them by adding at least the conclusion 
in his own hand (comp. 2 Thess. iii. 17). So 
also in this Epistle. But as it is the first letter 
which he has written to the Galatians, he begs 
them to notice* his handwriting. This is the sense 
of mydAixote ypdupaceyr, which ig therefore 
simply = with what sort of letters. “Eypaywa, 
according to the familiar epistolary usage; the 
aorist does not therefore refer back to the por- 
tion already written, but Paul means what he is 
just beginning to write in conclusion. So Laur- 
ENT, zur Kritik der Briefe des Apostles Paulus, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1864 H. 4, p. 643 sq.— 
His interpretation seems to have more in its fa- 
vor than that of WizseLeR (adopted in the Ist 
edition of this work), who renders it: ‘See 
with how great letters,” etc., referring the words 
to the whole Epistle, in this sense, that he means 
to give his readers a token of his special love in 
having written to them in quite large, and there- 
fore unusually legible, characters, and that, not 
through an amanuensis, as ordinarily, but with 
his own hand. Against this Laurent remarks: 
How is it conceivable that immediately after so 
profound and earnest a discourse, the Apostle 
should have reviewed the characters he had al- 
ready written, and have made go trivial a remark 
about their appearance? Besides the letters 
were not at all large; not much larger than ours. 
In Paul’s day cursive writing was already in use. 
While therefore the amanuensis probably wrote 
in uncial letters, Paul himself wrote cursive- 
ly[!?]+—But his purpose in adding the conclu- 
sion with his own hand was in this case not 
merely to attest the Epistle. For the conclusion 
is unusually long. Paul was also impelled to 
write by the desire of impressing more deeply 
on the minds of the Galatians a notice respecting 





*[*"L Sere is imperative; “see” not “yo seo” as E. V. 

+ [It does not appear whether this statement is made by 
Schmoller, on his own authority, or that of Laurent. There 
seems to be no other authority for it. The very reverse is 
more probable.—R.] 





his own personain opposition to the false teach- 
ers. 

[Two questions arise in the interpretation of 
this verse: 1. to what does the Apostle call atten- 
tion; 2. to how much does he refer. The answer 
to the first question turns upon the meaning of 
whArikorg ypdupaory, that to the second 
mainly, though not exclusively, upon the force of 
éypawa. 1. We may determine with compara- 
tive certainty the meaning of ryAixowg ypdppaow. 
Tyaixoe, occurring only here and in Heb. vii. 3 

where the reference is to magnitude, though in an 
ethical sense), is not synonymous with méao¢, 
“chow many;” hence ‘how many letters” —how 
large a letter, is incorrect; nor does the plural 
yodupara mean “letter,” for which Paul invaria- 
bly uses émioroA#. Besides the phrase ypdgetv 
ypdupacwy, in the sense of ‘ write a letter,”’ is no- 
where found. Nor is myAixoc identical with mroto¢ 
(so Schmoller and others), ‘what kind;” Eui- 
cotT justly characterizes this interpretation as 
arbitrary. It means ‘how large,” referring to 
the size, implying that, for some cause, what Paul 
himself wrote was written in larger characters 
than usual (or perhaps than an amanuensis was in 
the habit of using). There is no necessity for 
finding a reference to shapelessness. It is no 
valid objection to say that this reference was tri- 
vial, for other things that Paul has written may be 
thus spoken of with equal propriety (comp. 2 Tim. 
iv. 18). See Mzyer, AtrorD, Exuicorr, Worps- 
wortH and Liguirroor. 2. To how much does he 
refer? In other words, did Paul write the whole 
Epistle with his own hand, or only these conclud- 
ing verses. The aorist indicates the former, un- 
less it be an epistolary aorist. But the burden 
of proof rests with those who maintain this. 
Besides if the reference be exclusively to what 
follows, it seems singular that the epistolary aorist 
should be chosen. We cannot perhaps decide the 
question from this word alone, but there are other 
considerations which may be urged in favor of 
the autographic character of the whole Epistle. 
a) Attention may have been called to the size of 
the letters, as a proof that Paul had written the 
whole, not using an amanuensis, who would pro- 
bably have written more rapidly, hence in smal- 
ler-characters, and this would be a proof of hig 
earnestness and affection. 6) The Epistle ig 
largely a personal vindication, and hence was 
more likely to be an autograph. c) ALFORD 
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finds a similarity, in style and in use of words, be- 
tween this and the Pastoral Epistles (which he re- 
gards as autographs), see Vol. III. New Testument 
Prolegg. pp. 4, 798q. d) Worvswortn refers to 
the passage in Habakkuk cited in this Epistle, 
(iii. 11), and finds in the injunction to the pro- 
phet: to write ‘the just shall live by faith” in 
large characters, an implication that this Epistle 
on the same theme was written in similar char- 
acters. (This however is not of much weight.) 
Although the use of éypawa is not decisive, yet 
taken in connection with the meaning of m7Aixoue, 
and whatever of weight attaches to the considera- 
tions mentioned above, itis much safer to assume 
that Paul wrote the whole letter; the probabili- 
ties are strongly in favor of this view. (So 
ALrorD, Exiicort and WorpswortsH most deci- 
dedly.) There isa conjecture that the size or 
shapelessness of the letters arose from Paul’s 
weakness of vision, but it must be regarded as 
only a conjecture. Comp. iv. 15. Paul could 
not have been unskilful in writing Greek.—R. ] 

Ver. 12. As many as desire to makea 
fair shew in the flesh.—In condensed sharp 
language the Apostle (vers. 12, 18) characterizes 
the intrigues of the false teachers. They are 
people who want to have a good repute (ev 7 po- 
dwar Hoac), but for all that live in the flesh, ac- 
cording to the lusts of the flesh,* and shun 
suffering. Therefore they constrain you to 
be circumcised. —("Avayxélovorr tpac 
mepctéuvecdar= “are busied with forcing a 
circumcision upon you.”) For this is done only 
that they should not suffer persecution 
for the cross of Christ.—T 6 cravpo not: 
on account of the cross, but: by the cross; the 
cross of Christ is itself represented as the perse- 
cutor—a significant image for these people’s fear 
of the cross, because it brings persecution. But 
the cross of Christ brings with it such persecu- 
tion, sc. on the part of the Jews, only when it is 
preached and confessed as the sole condition of 
salvation, which is not done when circumcision ig 
regarded as a condition of salvation. Therefore 
they insist upon this, in order to escape persecu- 
tion, [It seems better to take T@ oTavp as the 
dative of the ground or occasion (so Mryer, AL- 
FORD, ELiicorrand many others). Schmoller actu- 
ally presents this view in his explanatory remark. 
It cannot mean ‘with the sufferings of the cross” 
(Winzr). The objection to both is that “the 
cross of Christ” means “the atoning death of 
Christ upon the cross” (Brown), and this mean- 
ing will not admit of these interpretations.—R. ] 

Ver. 13. Paul immediately explains the strong 
udvor, “only” (ver. 12). They have in this no 
other view than the one assigned—the purely 
egoistic one—they are not concerned for the law 
on its own account; for not even do they 
who are circumcised keep the law them- 
selves.—Of the circumcised, or those who re- 
celve circumcision, [the reference being to the 
Judaizing party; the perfect would perhaps 
point more to the leaders, the present to the 
party as one which was then enforcing thig rite 
—R.] with all their zeal for circumcision, it 
might be expected that they kept the law. But 
their conduct is hypocritical. When they de- 


* (Or perhaps, “make a fair sh i i i 
des cae desis pe RI ew in things which apper- 








sire to have you circumcised, it is not in 
the interest of the law, but only that they may 
glory in your flesh, that they may be able te 
boast themselves; and it is moreover the odpé of 
the Galatians, that is to be the subject. of their 
boasting: to be taken either physically, with 
reference to the circumcision to be performed in 
their flesh ; or in asense similar to ver. 12, because 
if the Galatians should receive circumcision, they 
would follow the cép£ and its suggestions, would 
display a carnal weakness and pliability of which 
these men would then boast as their own work. 
[The latter view is preferable.—R. ] 

Ver. 14. But God forbid that I should 
glory.—To this sinful boasting of the false 
teachers, to whom the cross of Christ is more or 
less a scandal, and who are unwilling to suffer 
any persecution for its sake, Paul opposes his 
own boasting, whose subject is this very cross of 
Christ. —Save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—MeEyeEr incorrectly supposes 
that Paul wishes to mention the subject of his 
official glorying over against the official vaunt- 
ings of the false teachers, and hence understands 
‘the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” of the 
preaching of the cross of Christ, not of the fact 
itself. [In the 4th Ed. Muyxzr says: Only the 
cross of Christ should be the subject of his 
xavyao0a, viz: that nothing other than the Re- 
demption accomplished on the cross by Christ 
was the ground, contents and Divine assurance 
of his faith, life, hope, labor, etc.”—Surely this 
is not open to Schmoller’s objection. —R.] 
WIESELER:—Paul will, in contrast with these 
Judaizers, not boast at all of what he is or has 
or does, and therefore also not of his official la- 
bors, but of the cross of Christ.—_By whom or 
which.—Av’ od is then most naturally referred 
to the main idea, “cross,” not to ‘our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” [The meaning is evidently the same, 
whether the relative be referred to one or the 
other; ‘‘by which” would mean through the 
cross of Christ; ‘by whom,” through Christ 
crucified, Still there is much force in the sug- 
gestion, that the subject immediately preceding, 
‘so fully and triumphantly expressed, so impor- 
tant and so emphasized, throws the other word 
into the shade.” (It is not necessary to suppose 
that in this case we would find év d.) Besides, the 
idea of sundered fellowship with the world, which 
follows, seems to imply here more of a fellowship 
with Christ than with the cross. See Meyer, 
Atrorp and Exxicort, and on the other side 
Cavin, BencEL, Brown and Licutroot.—R. ] 

The world is crucified unto me.—By 
this Paul does not mean to state, for instance, 
why he cannot any longer boast of anything else, 
viz., because nothing else exists for him (Mryzr), 
but he gives in a few yet pregnant words a 
glimpse into the significance which the cross has 
for him, on account of its operation. It is of 
course only because the cross is for me the object 
of faith, because I stand by faith in inward fel- 
lowship therewith (comp. ii. 19), [or, better, 
with Christ Himself as the Crucified One—R.], 
that a crucifixion has been accomplished in my 
case also. Paul, however, is here speaking not 
simply of the fact that he or his old Ego has been 
crucified. Recognizing as he does his old Ego 
as one entangled with the world, and recognizing 
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this entanglement with the world as its distin- 
guishing character, he says, that the world, to 
which it clung, has been crucified to him, ¢. ¢., the 
world had become in his eyes condemned, yea 
dead = had utterly lost all significance, all at- 
tractive power for him, and that therefore his 
fellowship with it had been wholly broken off. 
Of course Paul’s fellowship of faith with the cross 
of Christ [or Christ crucified—R. ] involved no 
direct actiou upon the world itself, but only upon 
it so far ag it appertained to him, i. ¢., upon his 
fellowship with it—And I to the worla.— 
And even so had he been crucified to the world. 
A crucifixion of him had naturally been the con- 
sequence of his fellowship of faith with the cross 
of Christ (comp. ii. 19), but calling to mind his 
former entanglement with the world, he declares 
himself crucified ‘to the world,” says, that in its 
éyes also he is one dedicated to death, yea, a 
dead man, so that he has no longer any attrac- 
tion for the world, that the world will have noth- 
ing more to do with him, that its fellowship with 
him is also fully dissolved. This double state- 
ment thus expresses in the strongest manner, the 
absolute dissolution of every bond between him 
and the world. To him this result appeared a 
gain, and he saw in this a new reason, for glori- 
fying in the cross of Christ. The second clause, 
kayo TO K6opLy, appears to imply also the pos- 
itive statement, that not only does the world no 
longer regard him as one of its own, but also 
hates and persecutes him, and thus does precisely 
that which his adversaries seek to avoid (ver. 12); 
yet Paul accounts it as nothing, but glories in 
the cross of Christ, although it brings these con- 
sequences with it; so highly does he value the 
gain, which he has from it. 

Ver. 15. For.—He immediately gives the rea- 
son for his determination to boast exclusively of 
the cross of Christ (not for the d’ ot, Muyzr).— 
Neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 
—KEverything depends on the last, nothing on the 
first. But it is the cross of Christ which leads to 
this new creation, and that through the operation 
of it described by d’ od in ver. 14. This reciprocal 
crucifixion of the world and the old man to each 
other is the death of the old man and the begin- 
ning of anew one. [Katv} krioce is proba- 
bly passive, the thing created, resulting from a 
hew creation on the part of God.—R] 

Ver. 16. And as many as shall walk ac- 
Gording to this rule,—In ver. 15 Paul stated 
& principle; here he designates this as the stan- 
dard, according to which one should walk. Upon 
all who shall thus walk (the future applies to the 
time from the receipt of the Epistle thencefor- 
ward; Paul hopes that the Epistle will have a 
converting and confirming effect upon the read- 
ers) he invokes peace* (see oni. 8) and mercy, 
thereby indicating the high importance of this 
standard. As this belongs to the conclusion, it 
is best to take it ag a benediction: others under- 
stand it as w statement, supplying éoras.—The 
correct interpretation of and upon the Israel 
of God is the explicative one = that is [for they 
are the Israel of God.—R.] For there is here 
no reason for bringing the Jewish Christians 


into especial prominence; besides, the compre- 
hensive éc0¢ does not admit of a national dis- 
tinction being now first made in addition, and 
others named, who, it would even appear, had 
not to walk according to this standard. On the 
other hand, “the designation of all those, who 
walk according to this Anti-Judaistic standard, 
as the Israel of God, the true theocratic people, 
at this solemn close, is, ag it were, the triumph of 
the whole Epistle.”-Mnyrr. [Exzicorr doubts 
whether «ai can have so strong an explicative 
foree, and prefers to take it as copulative, as if 
the Apostle’s thought turned to his kindred ac- 
cording to the flesh; but the exegetical objections 
to this view are great, and the other interpreta- 
tion is so suitable that it must be adopted.—R.} 

Ver. 17. Henceforth let no man trouble 
me, i. ¢., by still listening to the false teachers; 
for I (éyé and not the persecution-shunning 
false teachers) bear in my body the marks 
of Jesus, the stigmata of Jesus, i. ¢., the proofs, 
that lama real servant of Jesus (oriypara 
with reference to the marks which masters had 
branded upon their slaves), namely, in all the 
traces, scars, wounds, and the like, of the mal- 
treatments and persecutions, which I have en- 
dured in my apostolic calling. [‘*Of Jesus,” 4. 
my Master, Captain, God, for slaves, soldiers and 
votaries bore such marks. See WorpswortH 
and Licgurroot in loco.—R.] 

Ver. 18. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit—Merd rot 
Tvebpatog Vuay; we are not to understand a 
special intention in his not writing the simple 
pe?’ juav; yet we should not overlook what is 
significant in the expression. Grace operates 
and is meant'to operate upon the rvetua of the 
man; only so does it operate truly and fully, 
and just such a full, truly salutary operation of 
grace does he wish for them.—Brethren.— 
’AdeAdgot: ‘The Epistle, so severe in its prevail- 
ing tone, concludes with this address, in which 
unaltered brotherly love expresses itself.” MryvEn. 
[BeneeL: Ita mollitur totius epistole severitas.— 
R.]—Amen. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Christ s cross is the touchstone of true Christianity. 
What Paul says in this section of the Judaistic 
teachers, applies strikingly mutatis mutandis, to 
the great mass of nominal Christians.* They by 
no means wish to keep the law in its whole extent, 
that is much too burdensome for them; on the 
contrary they appeal to the fact that they for- 
sooth believe on Christ, and therefore are frea 
from the yoke of the law. But now on the other 
hand they have as little mind to believe on Christ 
in the whole extent of faith; what is inconveni- 
ent in this, they leave behind, and that is the 
cross of Christ, 7. e., so far as it is a means of 
quieting the conscience, it is willingly accepted,, 
but so far as it includes a dying of the old man, 
and the entering into a fellowship of the cross. 
with Christ, they will none of it. Instead of this 
men turn rather to the otherwise despised law, 
and arbitrarily make the law to consist in this or 
that particular, some practice, some abstinence, 





* [WorpeworTa remarks that this is the only place in the 
New Testament where eipyvyq is placed before eAcos.—R.] 





* (True where this commentary was written, but partially 
true everywhere.—K. | 
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and imagine themselves there to be satisfying all 
the severer requirements of God, while yet they 
are far from this utterance: The world is cruci- 
fied to me and I unto the world !—Christ’s cross 
is the touchstone of true Christianity; it is in 
this, that salvation and comfort is to be sought, 
and so far it would not be so very hard to glory 
in the cross of Christ, which many are willing to 
do. But salvation and consolation are to be 
sought exclusively in that, no longer in the world, 
no longer in one’s self, everything else is to be 
accounted loss, and on the other hand the fellow- 
ship with the cross of Christ is to be counted no 
loss; in brief, there must come into being a new 
creature. This is the “Canon” (ver. 16) for a 
Christian; only he who guides himself according 
to this becomes and is in truth a Christian. This 
is hard and yet not impossible. God will help 
therein by the pedagogy of his law, and will lead 
to faith, and to faith will give the Spirit, which 
helps through to the new creature.—Comp. also 
Roos: ‘Paul shows, that it is not so completely 
indifferent, what a man thinks of Christ and His 
cross. Now-a-days, as many of the people say: 
I pray, read, hear, and am none of the worst. 
A clever man of the world says: I do much evil, 
but I have a good heart with it all, and between 
my evil works I also do some good ones. God 
will look at me on my good side. What now 
shall we make of Jesus of Nazareth? Here the 
world boggles. At last it says: Let Him pass 
for a good teacher, who has told us, that God is 
not the God of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles, and that He loves such virtuous persons 
as we. Let Him be also an example for imita- 
tion. Finally, let Him be also, if one will so have 
it, the Redeemer, who has acquired for us free- 
dom to hasten on a broad and easy way, with a 
trifle of virtue, light-mindedly to eternity, and 
notwithstanding our wickedness to fear no pun- 
ishment. Now consider, whether this is the 
gospel of Paul, and whether he so preached 
Christ. Can such a man say that he boasts only 
of the cross of Christ, and that through it the 
world is crucified to him and he unto the 
world? Has he experienced a new creation? 
{fs the culture, which age, office, intercourse 
with men, has given him, worthy of this lofty 
name? Is he in Christ Jesus? Has he the con- 
fidence, as he is, to stand before the holy God? 
Let him, in moments of reflection, put this ques- 
tion to himself and hear concerning it the answer 
of God and the Bible, Perhaps God will be so gra- 
cious as yet to reveal to him the gospel which 
Paul preached, and if this is so, he will be aston- 
ished to find that before this, he, without his 
knowledge, had a false religion. Mercy and 
peace be upon every one that is thus brought 
right.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 12. Rizar:—In every age there are 
points in which the world insists upon being 
yielded to, agreeing then to leave other points 
untouched. And whoever does not consent to 
this impure commingling, must not only suffer 
persecution, but also bear the reproach, that he 
himself is to blame, that he suffers only on ac- 
count of his own self-will.—Hrpingen:—How 








many thousand brethren have ye, ye clerical 
placemen, in Galatia? The handful of barley, 
the merry countenance, the assured friendliness, 
the favorable patron your comfort; flattery and 
trimming the sails, you think, will bring a man 
on. Idonotagree with you. Moses’ course and 
choice is the best. Christ’s reproach before the 
purple of Egypt.—Srarxe:—Love must, indeed, 
cover and excuse a neighbor’s faults, but from 
hypocrites and seducers one must, for a warn- 
ing, tear away the mask; especially should those 
do it to whose office it appertains.—SrenerR:— 
The doctrine of Christ preaches Christ’s cross, 
and brings a cross to him who preaches it. 

Ver. 138. Hxepinczr:—To preach to others 
and be one’s self a reprobate, to lade others with 
burdens, and not one’s self to touch them with a 
finger, what hypocrisy !—STarKe:—lIt is an at- 
tribute of false teachers and zealots for religion, 
who are only concerned with the outside, to pro- 
selytize a man to the religion, let him believe 
afterwards as he will. This is a carnal zeal 
with abundant craving for notoriety. 

Ver. 14. In StarKe:—Christians must not be 
ashamed of the cross of Christ, but rather glory 
in being justified and saved by that alone. Faith 
in Christ, the Crucified One, brings commonly 
such a fellowship of suffering with Him, that one 
has to bear his cross after the Lord Christ.—As 
soon as the union of a soul with Christ through 
faith takes place, so soonis the tie which holds it to 
the sin prevailing in the world, loosed.—A Chris- 
tian may have much which even the world esteems, 
but the heart must not rest upon it.—LuTHER:— 
The world is. crucified to me, z. e., I account, that 
the world is damned; and even so am I in turn 
crucified unto the world, 7. e., it accounts, that I 
am damned. Thus we condemn one another. I 
anathematize all its human righteousness, doe- 
trine, and work, as the very devil’s poison, and 
it in return anathematizes also my doctrine and 
work, counts me for a mischievous man, ete. 

Ver. 15. Lurmern:—‘A new creature” does 
not mean, that one clothes himself differently, 
and puts on a different air, from before, but it 
means the renewal of the mind, which is brought 
about by the Holy Ghost. From that there fol- 
lows an alteration of the outer life. For where 
the heart through the gospel obtains a new light, 
there it never fails that the outward senses also 
are altered. The ears have there no longer 
pleasure, in hearing human dreams and fools’ 
tidings, but God’s word alone. The mouth no 
longer boasts of a man’s own works, righteous- 
ness and monastic rule, but of God’s compassion 
in Christ Jesus. This then is an alteration, 
which consists not in words, but in work and in 
power. 

Ver. 16. [Burxrrr:—l. Christianity is a 
walk: a free and voluntary motion, an uniform 
and even motion, a progressive motion, a con- 
stant motion. 2. This walk is a walk by rule. 
A Christian is not a lawless person to range up 
and down as fancy leadshim. 8. The rule is the 
law of the new creature. The new creature, in 
the principles and workings of it, is made the 
ground, the pattern and direction of our obedi- 
ence, and we frame and square all the actions of 
our lives according thereunto, 4. The blessed 
privileges belonging to those who thus walk: 
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peace and mercy. 65. Such are the true Israel: a 
thousand times greater privilege than to be the 
children of Abraham’s flesh.—R.]—Rizcer:— 
Even if one cannot accept the ungodly peace of- 
fered by those who make a fair show in the flesh, 
yet one by steadfast abiding within the limits of 
his faith, has the enjoyment of a Divine peace, and 
mercy is shown us in recompense of what many 
@ one will lay upon us with an unrighteous judg- 
ment. 

Ver. 17. In Srarxe:—The burdened servant 
of the Lord has a claim to be unmolested.—It is 
not necessary to be ever anew entering into ar- 
gument with unprofitable chatterers in defence 
of the truth, especially where it has been once 
and again vindicated against them.—LuTHER :— 
Because I am Christ’s servant and walk after the 
right rule, ¢. ¢., because I publicly confess, that 
out of Christ no man can attain to salvation, 
therefore also must I wear my Lord’s livery, 
which does not consist in marks and scars that I 
have inflicted in will worship as presumption on 
myself, like Francis, but such as are without 
my thanks or will inflicted on me by the world 
and Satan for Jesus’ sake. 

Ver.18. InSrarxn:—Grace is the beginning, 
middle and end in Paul’s writings. As the begin- 
ning of religion is grace, so does its progress de- 
pend upon grace. Dost thou, O Christian, in thy 
solicitations from men, find neither grace nor 
comfort? Be not dismayed! The grace of thy 
Lord Jesus remains assured to thee.—Let 
every one see to it, that he be and remain a dear 
brother of Paul, i. ¢., a true child of God; so 
may he also appropriate to himself the wish that 
God’s grace may remain with him, with a believ- 
ing Amen.—[Brown:—Thus does the Apostle 
conclude this admirable Epistle, and show us, by 
his example, what it is to do all things in the 





name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
the Father by him.—R.] 

Fleeing the cross, or boasting of the cross? 
The decisive question in religion.—In Lisco :— 
The incomparable worthiness of the cross of 
Christ to be gloried in: 1. That a man can only 
refuse to acknowledge this out of unworthy mo- 
tives. a) That such a refusal exists; b) why 
many refuse: a) because one will only make a 
fair show in the flesh, 8) because one is not wil- 
ling to be persecuted with the cross of Christ, 
y) because one will have glorying for himself 
and by means of himself. 2. On what account 
the cross of Christ is thus solely worthy to be 
gloried in: a) for the sake of that, which came to 
pass thereon; b) for the sake of the fruit which 
the cross of Christ bears in the hearts and lives 
of His people: a) as respects their demeanor 
toward the world, 8) as respects their temper 
towards others: they cherish warm love towards 
those of like mind; they contemn the assaults of 
those, that are not so minded; they wish that 
all may become and remain sharers in His grace. 

[The Apostle had first vindicated his apostle- 
ship, then Ais gospel, but was it for his own 
glory? Nay, in one sense ver. 14 is a summing 
up of the whole Epistle; all this defence, this 
earnestness, this boldness, this tenderness, was 
but a glorying in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—Many see the cross, some trust in it, not 
all of these glory init. Why not? Because their 
fellowship with Christ is not yet such, that the 
world is crucified to them and they to the world. 
—Those who gloricd in the cross of Christ have 
gotten glory to Christ and His cross.—Among 
the many celebrated sermons on ver. 14 may be 
mentioned those of Bishops Arrersury and Brv- 
ERIDGE, also of McLaurin, SUMMERFIELD and 
McCuerwe.—R. ] 
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THB 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


21. CONTENTS oF THE EPISTLE, 
1. SYNOPSIS.* 
ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (L. 1, 2). 
PART FIRST: 
The Glory of the Church of Christ (I. 8—III. 21). 
A, THE GROUND AND GOAL OF THE CHURCH (I, 3-23), 


a. Grateful praise of the decree of grace (i. 3~14). After the opening verse (ver. 3) the triple 
foundation of the praise, through the election of eternal mercy (vers, 4-6), the carrying out of 
the eternal election (vers. 7-12), the personal appropriation of salvation (vers. 13, 14). 

b. Exhortation springing out of the Apostle’s supplication for the Church as the Body of Christ, 
who is the Head (i. 15-23), With thanksgiving for the reader’s faith and love (vers. 15, 16) 
there is joined the petition, that God would make known to them the glory of their calling and 
inheritance as well as of His power (vers. 17-19), which glory is manifest, actual and efficient in 
the exaltation of Christ over all as Head of the Church, that as His Body is the fulness of Him 
who filleth all in all (vers. 20-23). 


B, THE EXTENT AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


a. Reminder of the previous condition of death and the glorious new creation (ii.1-10). From 
the Resurrection and Exaltation of Christ the Apostle arrives first at the thought of the similar 
condition of death in the case of the Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and the Jews (ver. 3), and then of God’s 
mercy, which has quickened and blessed these miserable ones in, with and through Christ (vers. 
4-7), of grace through faith (vers. 8, 9), as new creatures in Christ (ver. 10). 

b. Extolling comparison of the previous and the present condition (ii. 11-22). After a detailed 
description of the previous condition without Christ, promise and God (vers. 11, 12), Paul sets 
forth the fundamental trait of the present status as nearness to God (ver, 13),explaining the na- 
ture and origin of the same in and through the Person and sufferings of Christ (vers. 14-18) ; 





*(A popular summary is: I. The doctrinal part (chaps. I.—III.): Tho Church is chosen, redeemed, united in Christ. 
II. The practical part (chaps. 1V.—VI.): Therefore let the Church walk in unity, in newness of life as regards personal and 
relative duties, in the strength of the Lord and the armor of God.—The reader is referred to the able Synopsis of Dr. Lange 
in the general Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, Romans, pp. 15, 22. Inaccordance with his view of the twofold theme 
in each Epistle, he finds the fundamental theme of this Epistle in chap. i. 20-23, the final theme in chap. eel 
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sketching the present condition as that of citizens in the kingdom of God, members in His family, 
as built into the temple and house of God (vers. 19-22). 


C. THE OFFICE AND SERVICE OF THE cHuRCH (III. 1-21). 


a. The office in and for this church (ili. 1-13). In spite of bonds (ver. 1) it is an office of that 
grace (ver. 2), in which God has made known the mystery of Christ (ver. 4), now made mani- 
fest (ver. 5): The acceptance of all nations into the kingdom of God through the Gospel (vers. 
6, 7); to the humble minister the riches of Christ are entrusted (ver. 8), that thus on earth and 
in heaven the wisdom of God might be manifested in the Church (vers. 9, 10), according to God’s 
eternal purpose (ver. 11), and that we might be comforted (ver. 12, 13}. 

b. The Apostle's petition with an exhortation for the church (iii. 14-19). Addressed to the 
Father (vers. 14, 15), it respects strengthening in the inner man (ver. 16), and Christ’s dwell- 
ing in the heart through faith, in love (vers. 17, 18 a) unto the comprehension of love (vers, 
18 8, 19). 

‘ es in the form of a Dozxology (iii. 20, 21), praising the might of the merciful God 
(ver. 20), who makes the church in Christ glorious unto eternity (ver. 21). 


PART SECOND: 
The Spirit ruling in the Church of Christ (IV. 1—VI. 20). 


A, THEME OF THE WHOLE PART (iv. 1-3): Walk worthy of the calling in love and unity. 
B. TureE Mortves to the preservation of the unity in the Spirit (iv. 4-6). 


a. The working of the Triune God in the church (iv. 4-6); 

b. The gift of Christ to individuals (iv. 7-10): Each one is cared for (ver. 7), Christ has 
the requisite power (vers. 8, 10): He came from heaven and is exalted thither again ; 

c. The organization and organism of the church (iv: 11-16): The immediate end of the 
different offices (ver. 11) is the edification of the church (ver. 12), the ullimate aim is 
likeness to Christ (ver. 13), the operation depends on independence and growth through 
genuineness in love to Christ (vers. 14,15), from whom as Head, the Body, richly 
furnished with members, knit together, grows in the reciprocal service of love 
(ver. 16). 


©. GrneRraL CHRISTIAN DUTIES (iv. 17—v. 21). 


a. Principle of the new walk with reference to the antithesis of the old and the new man 
(iv. 17-24): The conduct of the heathen is atype of the natural conduct in general 
(vers. 17-19) ; after a reminder respecting Christ and Christian instruction (vers. 20, 
21), he speaks of Christian conduct in its putting off the old man and putting on the 
new in deeply inward renewal (vers. 22-24), 

b. Special traits of the new walk (iv. 25-32). The general basis is: no lie, but truth 
(ver, 25), the particular points refer to temper, disposition. Anger without sin (vers. 
26, 27); as respects act, honesty even to beneficence (ver. 28); as respects speech, no 
corrupt word, but gracious speech unto edification (vers. 29, 30), The comprehensive 
conclusion (vers. 31, 32) refers to the evil that must be removed, and to the forgiving 
love that should exist in the church. 

c. Three points of view for the new walk (v. 1-14): 

(1) Look above thyself to follow God (vers. 1, 2)! 

(2) Look into thyself and think of purity (vers. 3-5) ! 

(3) Look about thyself and be independent as respects evil men and deeds, and be 
benevolent (vers. 6-14). 

d, Evhoriation to awalkwith careful consideration of the Christian position (v. 15-21). 
Wise carefulness, zealously using the time, precisely the evil time (vers. 15, 16), clear as 
to the will of God (ver. 17), avoiding drunkenness (ver. 18), but inspiriting with social 
song, with private melody, continued thankfulness, and mutual submission (vers. 19-21). 
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D. SPECIAL CHRISTIAN DUTIES in domestic relations (v. 22—vi. 9): 


a. Wives and husbands (v, 22-33), to which is added a comparison with the church and 
Christ, in order to enjoin love upon the husbands and submission upon the wives; 

b. Children and parents (vi. 1-4): the former should honor and obey ; the latter should 
in self-discipline train and admonish them for the Lord; 

ce. Servants and masters (vi. 5-9): the former should obey as the servants of Christ, 
in hope on Him, and the latter should deal with them without threatening. 


E, CoNCLUDING EXHORTATION (vi. 10-20) to be strong in the Lord (ver. 10), to contend in the 
armor of God, needed on account of the adversary the devil (vers, 11-13), but sufficient 
with its particular pieces (vers. 14-17), if prayer and supplication be added (vers. 
18-20). 

CLOSE OF THE EPISTLE (VI. 21-24). 
A. Personal Intelligence respecting Paul and those with him is carried by the bearer of the 

letter, (vers. 21, 22). 

B. Ywo-fold salutation (vers. 23, 24): Peace and Love with Faith in and among the members 
of the church—and grace upon and with them, 


2, FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT. 

Srier is undoubtedly correct in taking “the church which is in Christ Jesus” as the funda- 
mental thought of the Hpistle ; his plan, however, on account of its trinitarian division, based 
on ground, course and aim, in each larger and smaller group, is rather artificial than masterly. 
The church of Christ has its root in eternity, in God’s fatherly heart with its thoughts of peace 
toward a wicked yet beloved world, and lifts its head into eternity again by the throne of God, 
ramifying into all the institutions given in creation, even the most special, through all the 
centuries of developing history, and all this in Christ. 

Such being the contents, it will not suffice to find in the Epistle only the carrying out of the 
simple grand thought, that God according to His gracious decree formed from eternity in Christ, 
has called the Gentiles out of the deepest darkness into His light and into fellowship with His an- 
cient covenant people (Von GErLacu). [So Hopes substantially.] Still less is the main mat- 
ter of the Epistle to be sought in opposition to the prejudice of the Jews, who did not wish to ad- 
mit the Gentiles into the churéh (Berlenburger Bible). 

[SriER’s view is adopted in the main by ALForp, who accepts the threefold division in all the 
parts of the Epistle. ‘ But in fact the trichotomy respecting the church rests upon another and 
sublimer yet. Everywhere with him the origin and foundation of the church is in the will of the 
Father, Tob 1a révta évepyowvrog Kata riv Bovdgjy rod OeAnuarog avrov,—the work and course of the 
church is by the satisfaction of the Son, by our viofeciav dia *Iyoot Xpiorov,—the scope and end of 
the church is the Life in the Holy Spirit,—dvvdpec xparawIqvat dia tov wvebuatog avrod sig Tov éow 
év3pwrov.”—R, | 

32. THE CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The language and tone of the Epistle, as is obvious in the first part (i. 3, 15,16; ii. 1, 13 
ff.), are essentially governed by the fact, that we have here no scientific exposition nor even a 
dialectic development, but the thoughts roused in the praying soul of the Apostle are uttered in 
the continuing emotion. The thought did not then appear gradually inits parts and divisions, 
but as is the rule in contemplation, in its integrity and fulness. The language accordingly has 
difficulty in compassing the thought, struggling in a fulness and flow of words, in linked sen- 
tences, with the presentation of an idea that transcends it, as the first part repeatedly shows us. 
—Besides it is evident that the church was gathered mainly from among the Gentiles (ii. 1, 2; 
iii, 11-18; iv, 17-22), and the writer, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, confronts them in the full 
joyous consciousness of his office (iii. 1, 7, 8). 

[Bishop Exzioorr, the most grammatical of English commentators, says that “in this Hpistle 
the cases, especially the genitive, present almost every phaseand form of difficulty; the uses are 
most various, the combinations most subtle and significant.” While the use of particles is sim- 
ple, “ the intertexture of sentences, and the connection of clauses, especially in the earlier por- 
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tions of the Epistle, try the powers and principles of grammatical and logical analysis to _ very 
ultermost.—In the first chapter more particularly, when we are permitted as it were to gaze 

i 1 tion of God, amidst those linked and blended clauses 
upon the evolution of the archetypal dispensa' tod, ami - : a 
that, like the enwreathed smoke of some sweet-smelling sacrifice, mount and mount upwards ta 
the very heaven of heavens, in that group of sentences of rarest harmony, and more co eae 
eloquence, these difficulties are so great and so deep, that the most exact language and the most 
discriminating analysis seem, as they truly are, too poor and too weak to eaves the force or con- 
nection of expressions so august, ‘and thoughts so unspeakably profound.”—So Dray ALFORD 
(Vol. IIL, Prodegg. pp. 24, 25): “‘ These characteristics contribute to make our Epistle by far 
the most difficult of all the writings of St. Paul. Allon the surface is smooth, and flows on un- 
questioned by the untheological reader : but when we begin to inquire, why thought succeeds to 
thought, and one cumbrous parenthesis to another,—depths under depths disclose themselves, 
wonderful systems of parallel allusion, frequent and complicated underplots; every word, the 
more we search, approves itself as set in its exact logical place; we see every phrase contri- 
buting, by its own similar organization and articulation, to the carrying out of the organic whole. 
But this result is not won without much labor of thought,—without repeated and minute laying 
together of portions and expressions,—without bestowing on single words and phrases, and their 
succession and arrangement, as much study as would suffice for whole sections of the more exo- 
teric Epistles.”—R.] 

2. What is wanting in no other Pauline Epistle will be missed most of allin the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, viz., historical references, Only two facts are noticed: the umprisonment (iii. 1 sv. 1; 
vi. 20) and the sending of Tychicus with oral intelligence (vi. 21, 22), This omission in view of 
the lively interest the writer takes in the church, and desires on the part of the church (i. 15-18; 
iii, 1, 18-19; vi. 10, 19-22), is all the more remarkable, since he had labored with great zeal in 
Ephesus for nearly three years (Acts xx. 18, 19, 31) and, on taking leave of the elders of the 
church in the summer of A. D. 58 or 59, had referred to false teachers about to arise (Acts xx, 
29, 30). Of this we find no trace here. No member of the church is saluted either by the 
Apostle or his companions, Not the slightest hint is given of any false doctrine. For iii. 4 does 
not refer to opponents attacking his apostolic authority, while iv. 15, 16, relates only to general 
experience, and v. 6, to moral temptations, not to any particular false teachers, 

3, The Epistle is distinguished by its Universalism, This will appear most strikingly from a 
comparison with the Epistle to the Colossians; other characteristics will thus also become un- 
mistakably evident. 


Era. Cou. Epa. Con. Epa. Cou. 
11,2: i. 1, 2. iii. 1-3, i, 24-26, v. 3-6, iii. 5, 8. 
4, 22. 7-9. 23, 25, 27, 28. 15. iv. 5, 
Ts 14. iv. 1. 10. 19-22. ili, 16-18, 
10. 20. 2-4, iii, 12-15, 25. 19. 
15-17. 8, 4. 16. ii, 19. vi, 1-4, 20, 21. 
18. 17. 22-24. iii. 9, 10. 5-9. 22-iv. 1, 
21-28, 16, 18, 19. 25, 26, 8, 9. 19, 20. iv. 3, 4. 
iil, 2, 12. 21. 29. 8. iv. 6. 21, 22, 7, 8. 
~  i5, 13. 81. 8. 
15. 14, 82. 12, 18. 
16. 1. 20, 22, 


In this grouping of the parallel passages in the two Epistles, regard has been had to the list 
of De Werrs and Mayzruorr. The relationship and connection of the two Episiles is greater 
than the similarity between the Gospel and first Epistle of John (see Introd. 1 Jno, 23, 2. 
Biblework, pp. 7 ff.) and between the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude (see Bible- 
work on the former, 24, p.7). But the thorough diversity is even more surprising than the 
similarity. We often find the very same word, the same form of speech, and yet a different 
thought; and then, too, the same thought but modified by a special manner (iv, 22-24: Col. iii, 
9,10), or in an entirely different connection (i. 7, 10; Col. i. 14, 20), now presenting different 
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motives, again. presented under different motives (i. 3-14; Col. i. 3-8; Eph. i. 16-ii. 10; Colhi. 
15-11. 18). If it be remembered that an agreement consisting merely in single words or phrases 
is very common indeed, so much so that a comparison between our Epistle and 1 Peter has been 
attempted with a view of maintaining the dependence of the former on the latter (Wetss, Petrin. 
Lehrbegriff, p. 426 ff.), a considerable number of parallel passages must either be omitted or de+ 
clared unworthy of consideration, in deducing a conclusion; If, with Dz Werrs, reference is 
made to the drag Aeydueva in our Epistle, to these we may oppose a long list from the Epistle to 
the Colossians (Runcxert, p. 300 £.) [comp. Aurorp, NV. 7. Vol. III. Prolegg. p. 40], while the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, recognized as genuinely Pauline despite the most acute criticism, 
have more than any other. Particular attention, however, should be paid to the phrase: év roig 
érovpavioce, which is peculiar to this Epistle (i. 3-20; ii. 6; iii. 16; vi. 12), especially in the last 
passage. Following up those sections which our Epistle alone has, either with a very faint 
verbal echo in the Epistle to the Colossians or without any parallel whatever (i, 3-14; iii, 10- 
21; iv. 5-15; v. 1, 2, 7-14, 23-31; vi. 10-17), we find passages containing the most important, 
profound, and comprehensive thoughts, sometimes in a throng of streaming words, again in the 
most delicate and exact coloring. Finally, it must not be overlooked that, while in the Epistle 
to the Colossians only a single passage can be found (ii. 21) with a reference to the Old Testa- 
ment (Lev. v. 2), in our Epistle we find: iv. 7-10, a definite quotation with an explanation (Ps. 
Ixvili. 19); v. 13, an indefinite citation (Isa, lx. 1; xxvi. 19); v. 31, a reference to Gen, ii, 24; 
vi. 2, to Exod, ii. 12, and also allusions, in iv. 25, 26 to Zech. vill, 16 and Ps, iv. 5, in i. 22 to 
Ps. viii. 7, and in ii. 17 to Isa. lvii. 19. Accordingly we are not at all warranted in inferring 
from the relationship of the two Epistles, a dependence of this Epistle upon that to the Colos- 
sians. If the individuality and independence of the latter cannot be denied, and this we attempt 
to prove in the Introduction to that Epistle (2 1, 2), then they certainly cannot be denied in the 
case of the former. We thus reach the conclusion that both Epistles were written at the same 
time by the same Apostle. Comp. Ruzcxerr, pp. 291-305; Harness, Introduction, lxvii.— 
lzxvil, 

Dr. Lanee (Romans, pp. 21, 22) has accurately noted the difference and peculiarity of the 
two Epistles. In the Epistle to the Ephesians there obtains a grand universalism in entirely 
peculiar independence: Here, without any reference to personal, temporal, or local relations and 
circumstances, we are directed on all sides to the glory of the Church of Christ and the true 
Christianity given in her for each and every nation, without polemics or apology, purely from 
her origin and appearance, her growth and consummation, her ground and aim,—so that even 
after the pressing entreaty for the readers’ prayers in his so trying position (vi. 19, 20) and the 
brief reference to Tychicus, who will give further oral intelligence (vi. 21, 22), the conclusion 
entirely universal in its scope, reverts to the brethren, to those who love the Lord (vi. 23, 24), 
not iviv, wishing them grace and peace as in the beginning. Besides the references to the Old 
Testament remarked above, the well-considered interchange of “ye” and “we” is a manifest 
proof of the universal tendency, embracing both Jews and Gentiles. The Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, on the contrary, concerns itself with one single local congregation, its special relations and 
circumstances. 

[On the difference between the two Epistles, see Introduction to Colossians, 3 2, also Worps- 
wortH and ALForD on that Epistle; the latter accepting the priority of the shorter Epistle, 
speaks of this one as “ the flower and bloom of his moments, during those same days, of devo- 
tion and rest, when he wrought not so much in the Spirit, as the Spirit wrought in him ” — 
“the free outflowing of the earnest spirit—to the mere surface-reader, without system, but to 
him that delves down into it, in system far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite: the 
greatest and most heavenly work of one, whose very imagination was peopled with the things in 
the heavens, and even his fancy rapt into the visions of God.”—R,] 

4. The language of this Epistle is also for the most part conditioned by this universalism. 
Hence Beneet, after his note in i. 8, remarks: Paulus soribit effectu per adversa sublimato: et 
singudare hae epistola specimen prebet tractationis enangelice IN THESI, hujn que capitis v. 8- 
14 compendium ea evangelicum exhibet ; inde nullum speciatim errorem aut vitium refutat aut 
redarguat, sed generatim incedit ; et quantumeunque lucis im epistola ceterogui parallela ad’ 
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Colossenses ex historia ecclesiastica pelatur, in hae epistola minus opus est—and on iii. 4: Est 
hic hier valde sublimis et tamen omnium lectioni commissus; in hae epistola apertius et sublimaus 
scripsit Paulus, quam antehac in wila, The Epistle does not concern itself with matter limited 
by given historical relations and particular phenomena or individualities, which by its concrete 
character would lead to shorter sentences and simpler statements. The universality of the sub- 
ject, preparing from eternity down through the centuries and now developing itself through all 
centuries and circumstances unto the consummation in eternity, and the enthusiasm of the 
spirit possessed by this thought, reflect themselves in the fulness of language and the wonderful 
interlacing of sentences (see especially i. 3-14). The remarkable interruptions and resumptions 
(as ii. 1-5; iii. 1, 13) can be readily accounted for, with such a subject and in such enthusiasm, 
by the Apostle’s habit of dictating his Epistles. In those parts where the Apostle touches upon 
given relations, as in the second part (chaps. iv.—vi.) the language and construction, though terse 
and precise, are yet simple and clear. RuzckERT: ‘ We donot indeed find here the language 
of scientific statement, or that of sharp censure against prevailing faults, or that of deeply 
wounded personal feeling, as in the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, nor yet 
that of hearty affectionateness, as in the Epistle to the Philippians; there is nothing of all this 
in our Epistle, and in these respects no comparison can be instituted.” 

5. The opinions respecting the character of this Epistle stand in remarkable agreement with 
each:other as a whole, aside from isolated exceptions. CHrysostom: "Eore de vonpdtwv ueoth 74 
émtotoay, bypyady Kai doypdtav- bynAdv opddpa yéuet TOV vonudtuv Kal irepbyKwv: & yap pydapov oyeddv 
égbéyéaro, ravta évravda dydoi. Erasmus: “ Stylus tantum dissonat a ceteris Pauli epistolis, ut 
alterius videri possit, nisi pectus atque indoles pauline mentis hane prorsus illi vindicaret.” GRo- 
TIus describes the Epistle as “rerwm sublimitatem adcequans verbis sublimioribus, quam ulla 
habuit unquam lingua humana.” Wirstvg characterizes it with special accuracy and excel- 
lence: “Jia uniwversam religionis Chrishane summam divina hac epistola exponit, ut eruberan- 
tem quandam non sermonis tantum evangelici rappyoiav, sed'et spiritus sancti vim et sensum, et 
caritatis Christiane flammam quandam ex electo illo pectore emicantem, et lucis divine fulgorem 
quendam admirabilem inde eluceniem, ut ebullientem potius, animadvertere liceat ; idque tanta 
copia, ut superabundans ila cordis plenitudo ipsa animi sensa intimosque conceptus autem verba 
prolata, verba autem priora queque subsequentia premant, urgeant, obruant.”—With this the 
most important of the latest exegetes agree. [LuTHER (in the editions of the New Testament 
up to 1537) reckons this Epistle among “the best and noblest books of the New Testament, 
which show Christ to thee and teach all that is necessary and blessed for thee to know, even if 
thou shouldst never see or hear another book or doctrine.” CoLERtpex (Zable Talk, p. 82): 
“Tn this, the divinest composition of man, is every doctrine of Christianity, first, those doctrines 
peculiar to Chnistianity, and secondly, those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Bishop 
Exicorr (Preface to lst Edition) pays a tribute to the character of the Epistle, in confess- 
ing how far his labors fall below what it demands, using language that finds an echo in the heart 
of every faithful student of this stupendous revelation.” Comp. Scuarr, History of the Apost. 
Church, Am. ed., p. 826.—R.] 

On the other hand the opinion advanced by Dz Wertz is altogether untenable: that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is really nothing more than a verbose expansion of the Colossian Epis- 
tle without individuality in purpose or reference, without position because without respect to 
false teachers, unworthy of the Apostle, poor in thought with its wordy style, overloaded with 
parentheses and additions, without connection. [Similarly Renan (i. Paul, p. xx.), proving 
how the Epistle strikes a “surface reader.” Comp. on the contrary Scparr, Apost. Church, 
P- 827: “As to style, in no other Epistle do the ideas flow in such an unbroken stream and such 
involved periods, as in that to the Ephesians. The perverted taste of some modern critics has 
pronounced this ‘ diffuseness,’ ‘verbosity,’ ete. Grotrus understood the matter better, when he 
‘said: ie sublimitatem adcquans verbis sublimioribus, quam alia habuit unquam lingua 
humana ! The first chapter has, so to speak, a liturgical, psalmodic character, being as it were 
‘a glowing Song in praise of the transcendent riches of the grace of God in Christ and the glory 
‘of the Christian calling.” —R.] Bryscauaa’s passing remark (Christologie des NV. T, p. 201), 
‘that our Epistle, through its dependence on that to the Colossians as well as through the lack 
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of freshness and terseness of style connected therewith, can raise doubts, but that still it must 
be regarded as a working up of the Epistle to the Colossians by the Apostle for a wider circle 
of readers, as well as Hausraru’s (Der Apostel Paulus, 1865, p. 2) unproven opinion that the 
Epistle is “a letter to the Laodiceans wrought over by another hand,” Rom. xvi. 1-16, being 
an accompanying letter to Ephesus,* are answered by the facts adduced above (under 2), taken 
from the two Epistles, 


33, THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE, 


1. The exalted significance of the Epistle for all time lies in the fundamental idea and thought 
of the Epistle: The Church of Jesus Christ a creation of the Father through the Son in the Holy 
Ghost, decreed from eternity, destined for eternity ; itis the ethical cosmos, which Redemption 
purposed and has realized in the cosmos instituted in creation ; it is the family of God, gathered 
in the world and in history and still further to be gathered, the object of His nurture and care in 
time and eternity.—“ This age of ours so lost and wandering in every direction respecting the 
idea and nature of the Church” (StrER), which has stumbled about from the ultra-montane 
ecclesiasticism demanding unconditional obedience to all its precepts and dogmas, “ clear through 
the rationalistic troops, who prefer to build a Pythagorean évaxceiov (common audience hall) in 
the place of the éxxAjoia, as far as the free churches and churches of the future, which in Rupp’s 
fashion leaves only a duadoc and SyA0¢ without axo7” (St1mR), accepting even a mere religious 
fellowship by the side of others,—this erring age must find its bearings, be consoled and uplifted 
by such a thought as this. 

2, The ground and goal of the Church is Christ: everything depends on the relation to Christ, 
according to which the relation to the Church is first determined. Where Christ is, there is the 
Church, even though in incipiency, and where the Church in truth is, there also Christ is and 
works, Christ and the Church of Christ are indeed there only, where His super-terrestrial 
eternal Personality is apprehended, where this is neither opposed nor in any way denied. 
[Hence Rationalism can flourish where the ministry is “a moral police,” sustaining some 
Erastian petrifactions, but confessedly cannot found a Church ; nor is this Epistle with its pro- 
found ecclesiology any favorite with “liberal Christians.” This results not so much from the 
failure to conceive of the Church, as from the inability tosound the depths of the added and 
essential phrase: “in Christ.”—R.] “In Christ!” is the qualification necessarily and involun- 
tarily joined to all truth and all life. 

8. The Church is to be recognized as one, invisibly visible, thoroughly ethical life-sphere of the 
Holy Ghost. As above the different national churches of the same confession, variously formed, 
or deformed and loosely organized, one confessional church [denomination] is to be sought and 
found, so above the different confessional churches, each professing to be a Christian Church, per- 
haps ¢he Christian Church, there is the one Church of Jesus Christ. From this super-terrestri- 
ally eternal life-sphere the Church lives and labors and blesses, in the world and in time, among 
the nations. In her there is carried on an ethical life-process, moving the individual in his inmost 
and tenderest centre, away from an ever more deceitful estrangement from God to a blessed 
nearness to God, from enmity and bondage to sonship and heirship with God, from lust of sin 
through pardon of sin to glorious purity. 

4, As means of grace we have the word of God becoming personal in the individual as well as 
in the communion, re-echoed in faith and prayer and song, in the heart and in theChurch. Yet 
the word of God is not made so prominent, that the Sacrament is on this account to be lightly 
esteemed, as the position of baptism (iv. 5) shows. 

5, As regards polity, it is only required, that the organs for the ministry of the word be effi- 
cient, that the members of the congregation stand in affectionate helpfulness toward, over and 
under each other. For the former it is necessary, that both the susceptibility to receive it, and 
the activity toward the congregation be unimpaired and unincumbered. Of presbyters and 





* (Pror. HavsratH does not enter into critical questions, but Dr. Hirzie, of Heidelberg, is understood to be preparing a 
critical work in which the same view will be defended. This theory considers Rom. xvi. 1-16 to be genuine, but addressed 
to Ephesus before our Epistle was written. RENAN advances the same view in connection with his theory respecting Ro- 
mans as a circular letter (p. Ixxiii.).. See my note, Romans, p. 426. Against the Laodicean destination, see below, 25, 3, 
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bishops already existing nothing is said; nor is there the slightest hint which can be turned 
against the lay element, but rather every living Christian is regarded as a saint, a sanctified one, 
and as a member of the Body, whose Head is Christ. [It is significant that this most churchly 
Epistle has so little to support the exclusive claims of any form of church government. This 
ought to humble the pretensions of jure divino sectarianism. Indeed all Christians should be 
humbled, as we feel how little any one body of Christians fulfils the conception here given of the 
Body of Christ. It is through such humility that the true church of the future, not indistinctly 
alluded to here (iv. 13), will be ushered in —R.] 

6. The natural inatitutions, marital and domestic, established in creation, the statws cecono- 
micus, a8 well as politicus, find support, dignity and blessing with the statws ecelesiasticus in the 
church, so that salvation redounds to their advantage ; in fact they thus first attain their rights, 
in order to serve in turn the growth and good estate of the church. All that is essential for 
these and for moral relations in general (which have their home in the church, and like all that is 
human going to rack and ruin in homelessness without her) is here clearly recognized in a pro- 
found and extended view, and sketched in grand outline with wonderfully pregnant force. 

In these points the exalted significance of this Epistle for all ages of the church will make it- 
self felt. 

[7. The character of the Epistle involves certain results in regard to commentators, which are 
obvious to one who carefully reviews their labors. ‘As the wonderful effect of the Spirit of in- 
spiration on the mind of man is nowhere in Scripture more evident than in this Epistle, so, to 
discern those things of the Spirit, is the spiritual mind here more than any where required” 
(AuForD). As one example, De Wert: is cited, who, though so able, has allowed his prejudice 
against the Epistle (see ¢ 4, 3) to make his commentary on it “hardly better than works of third- 
rate or fourth-rate men,” But the same principle operates in another class of commentators: 
those who approach it in a believing spirit, but with minds ever on the alert to prevent Paul 
from saying anything contrary to their pre-conceived theological opinions. This class includes 
those of the most opposite views, Certainly this mode of dealing with “the writing of men in- 
spired by the Third Person of the adorable Trinity’ (Euurcorr) is unwarrantable. It finds no 
warrant in the conception of the church here presented, for this implies growth, precluding the 
notion that in any given post-apostolic century all theological truth was exactly stated, however 
valuable such statements may be.—R.] 


¢4. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The Apostle Paul is designated as the author in the Hpistle itself, not only in the address 
(i. 1), but also in the body of the Epistle ( ii. 1), with great emotion, just as in 2 Cor. x. 1: ai- 
toe dt éyd Tlabdog arborodog mapaxadd; Gal. v. 2; We éyd Maiaog Aéyuv duiv, and yet without imita- 
tion in a way entirely peculiar: éy@ Iatdoe 6 déoucog tod Xprcrod Incot imép vuor 
tT@v é6vv, He thus refers to two things which are well’ known in his life: His imprisonment, 
mentioned in iv. 1; vi, 20 also, and that he is the Apostle to the Gentiles (ii. 7; Acts ix. 15; 
xxi. 21; xxvi. 17,18). As he speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 9 with humility, and in Gal. i. 1, 12 with 
confidence and certainty of having received revelations from God, so here also he speaks humbly 
and yet as certain of his calling and illumination, of the revelation which has been imparted to 
him (iL, 8, 8, 9), referring explicitly to cbveoty nov (ver. 4), Those traits may be perceived here 
which are found in the Epistles to the Romans (i. 1, 5, ete.) and Galatians, and in his life —Still 
another fact is to be noted: the sending of Tychicus, who is commended to the church as a be- 
loved brother and a faithful servant in the Lord, This agrees entirely with what is known re- 
specting him from other sources (see on vi, 21),.—Finally the character of the Epistle in thought 
and language confirm the Pauline origin (2 2). . : 

2. The testimony of the ancient church points without exception to the Epistle to the Ephe- 

sians asan Epistle of the Apostle Paul. No weight can be laid upon one passage in the Epistles 
of Ionativs, who suffered martyrdom in Rome between A.D. 105 and 108, since in the briefer 
recension of the text, it is said that Paul remembered them év réan imuorohp (2. ¢., in every letter 
ini in ees Greek it cannot mean: in the whole letter, see on ii, 21); in the iomper ni i 

Owever, the passage reads very differently (mdvrore év raic defccow abrow Hvqpoveber judy), while 
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in the shortest (the oldest) it is wanting altogether. The allusions to our Epistle (ii. 8; iv. 26) 
in the letter of Ponycarp (who suffered martyrdom A. D. 168) to the Philippians (Cap. 1: ei- 
Odrec bre yapiti ote ceowapévor, ovK é& Epyav ; cap. 12: ut his. seripturis dictum est ; trascimini et 
nolite peccare, et sol non eccidat super tracundiam vestram) can however be regarded as the earliest 
witness for our Epistle; although the first is slight, the secondis quite definite and cannot refer in 
its conclusion to Deut. xxiv. 15, as MreyeR* supposes, The testimony of the Canon Muratori 
belongs to the same period. According to WreseLER (Stud. u. Krit., 1847, pp. 815-857) and 
TiscuEnDorF ( When were our Gospels written, p. 6), this was composed in the year A. D. 170, 
according to Laurent (Weutest. Studien, p. 198), before A.D. 160. This authority refers to 
what was then generally acknowledged, and hence to a-much earlier period. It names among 
the Epistles to seven churches written by Paul, ad Hphesos as secunda. Nor are definite citations 
wanting in IrEnaus, who suffered martyrdom A. D, 202: Eph. v. 80[ Adv. Her. v. 2, 36; also 
Eph. v. 13 ini. 5, 8, where it is implied that the Valentinians accepted the Epistle as authen- 
tic—R,]; in CLemzws Avex. (+ 220): Eph. iv. 17-19; v. 21 ff, ee. [Strom. iv. 365, Ped. i. 
2 18.—R.]; while Orniamn (f 254) names  tpdc ’Egeoiove as Paul’s [ Philos, 6, 54]. Finally Eu- 
SEBIUS cites our Epistle among the homologoumena. 

In addition to this testimony from the church that from the heretics must not be overlooked. 
Maxcion (about the middle of the 2d century) has our Epistle in his Canon, though under the 
title: Zo the Laodiceans. Comp.35,1. Va Lenrinvus, “the most profound, most rich in es- 
prit, thought and imagination of the Gnostics,” who died about A. D. 160, cites it as a Pauline 
Epistle, and also as “Scripture” (see BLuEK, Vorlesungen. tiber Kolosser, p. 187, f.): [Comp. 
Aurorp, Prolegg., pp. 6 f_—R.]—Even Dz Werte acknowledges that the ecclesiastical recog- 
nition of the Epistle opposes powerfully the grounds for doubt on this subject. 

3, Doubts respecting the genuineness of the Epistle were first published by Usrrrr (Paudin. 
Lehrbegriff, 1824), occasioned by oral expressions of SCHLEIERMACHER, who however in his lec- 
tures on the Introduction to the N. T. (pp. 165 ff, 194) only suggests the conjecture, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was written by an attendant of Paul in accordance with his suggestions. 
Dre Worts in his Hinleitung, 3 146, and yet more decidedly in his Commentary, sought to es- 
tablish these doubts, and to prove the author to have been a gifted disciple of the Apostle in the 
Apostolic age. His proof did not however find general sympathy, even among the “ liberal” 
theologians, such as RurckErt (see 3 2, 2), who makes the following apt remarks in opposition 
to this view: “ We find in this Epistle again that man, who, exalted high above his times, could 
have-as his equal only a few, and according to history had none such, since its silence would have 
been impossible, had there been yet another to stand beside him or to walk in his footsteps, 
Only such a man as Paul can be the author. If then he is not the author, show me the spirit in 
those times who is equal to him! Such an one could not walk through this world and leave no 
trace behind; I ask then, who is he and where? Inthe ranks of the imitators, the compilers, 
the counterfeiters, he is not to be found; where then shall I look forhim? Itis Paul and no one 
else!’ The attack of Dz Wertz contains also in itself a peculiar contradiction, since it regards 
the Epistle to the Ephesians as a wordy expansion of the Epistle to the Colossians, denying the 
author’s independence, ascribing to him poverty of thought, and then charges him with the drag 
Aeydueva and draft voobueva, which evidence originality and fertility. 

[Atrorp meets Dz Werte’s objections thus (Prolegg., p. 9): “ Let every one of Ds WetrtH’s 
positions be granted, and caried to the utmost ; and the more in number and stronger they are, 
the more reason there will be to infer, that the only account to be given of a writing, so unlike 
St. Paul’s, obtaining universal contemporary acceptance as his, is, that it was his own genuine 
composition. Then we should have remaining the problem, to account for the Apostle having 
so far departed from himself: a problem for the solution of which much acquaintance with him- 
self and the circumstances under which he wrote would be required.” But Aurorp by no 
meansadmits that the problem is reduced to this form by De Werre’s objections. Rarely 





* (Mrver (4th ed, p. 27) intimates that tn his scripturis refers to the 0. T, because the Apostolic fathers never thus speak 
of the N.T. There is the more reason for this view just here, because in sacris tteris occurs immediately before. Still 
even Meyer admits that the connection of the two passages cited by Polycarp may arise from a recollection of our Epistle.— 
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does even “ subjective criticism” offer so contradictory a theory. Comp. HaRuzss (Hinleitung, 
pp. lxvi. f.); Meyzr, Einleitung (4th ed., pp. 22 ff); Davivson, Introduction, L., p. 352 ff 
—R. 

ie assertion of Ewaxp, that the Epistle is more rhetorical than Paul was im the habit of 
writing, yet as a whole very worthy of the name it bears on its face, placing it nearer to the 
Apostle than the Pastoral Epistles, and yet ascribing its authorship to a friend and pupil of the 
Apostle between A. D, 75-80, has no external support and this internal refutation, that na 
friend and pupil of the Apostle could possibly play such a prank as to represent himself as 
Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles in bonds, honored with revelation, praying for the church, 
and requiring their supplications (see 1, above). This is an entirely different matter from the 
question respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, left anonymous. 

That this Epistleshould be rejected by the Titbingen school (ScHwEaLER, Wachapost. Zeitalter, 
ii. p. 330 ff, and by Master Baur, Zerier’s Theolog. Jahrbiicher, 1844, 2, p. 878 ff.; Paulus, 
p. 418 ff) as a Montanist or Gnostic production, was to be expected from the animus of this 
school, but in the present state of exegesis and information respecting the character of both 
Gnosticism and Montanism, can create no uneasiness as far as the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
concerned. The terms tAfpaua, apxf, aidv, xoopoxpdrwp, «. 7. 4. in this Epistle are not to be 
taken according to the Gnostic terminology, and, however it may be wished by some, it is not 
possible to discover in the phrase roAvmoixAo¢ oogia Tot Geod (iii. 10), the cogia returning into the 
Pleroma, or in iii. 21 the doctrine of the Mons, or in v. 28 the Syzygies of the Gnostics, espe- 
cially of the Valentinians, or in iv. 18 the Montanist point of view. For there can be found in 
our Epistle by considerate exegesis as little of the universalistic character of Gnosticism, which 
is pervaded by the most adventurous theosophistic and dualistic views, teaching about a physi- 
cal-life process instead of a moral one, as of the opposite Montanism, which on the basis of a 
prophetic system, ecstatic in form and chiliastic in origin, substitutes asceticism for morality, 
running off into rigorism; so that the Tiibinger are peculiar enough to rest on no other basis 
than their own assertions, especially as the Epistle to the Ephesians existed before Montanism 
and even before the Gnosticism of Valentinus, while these systems stand in the most complete 
antagonism to the fundamental thoughts and detailed statements of the Epistle (see 2). Comp. 
Lanez, Apostol. Zeitalter, I. 1, p. 119 ff; Kuérrzr, De origine epp. ad Ephes. et Coloss., 1853; 
RaEBINGER, De Christolog. Paulin., p. 42 ff. 

[Renan calls this Epistle doubtful.” He wavers between the theory of the later origin (on 
the ground of Gnostic features and the conception of marriage presented here differing from 
1 Cor. vii., ete.) and one similar to that of Ewaup: “ That it was composed during his (Paul’s) 
life, under his eye, in his name, is not improbable.” He suggests Timothy as the writer, espe- 
cially as his name is omitted here, joining with this the notion of a circular letter, afterwards 
called Ephesians, because coming first to Ephesus, ec. The two theories contradict each other. 
As for the latter, if Renan regards the Epistle as “ chargée de mots inutiles et de repetitions” 
(p. xix.), such a quasi-forger would scarcely employ useless words and repeat himself as he does 
in chap. iv. 25, where he not only forbids lying, but commands to speak the truth. Still the 
whole theory accords better with the character of the St. Paul of Renan than with that of the 
St. Paul of history. There is as much truth as ever in the remark of Exuicorr: “The objec- 
tions have been so fairly and fully confuted that they can no longer be considered to deserve 
any serious attention,”—R, ] 


25. THE READERS OF THE EPISTLE. 


1, The address (i, 1) contains a definition of the place, to which the Epistle is directed : 
év ’Egéoy. The circle of readers is accordingly the Church in Ephesus, if this definition be 
correct. It is wanting, however, in 8. B., which belong to the fourth century, and in cod. 67 
of the twelfth. In the first, the Sinaiticus, it was originally omitted, but it is added by the 
otherwise skilful corrector, whom TiscHEnporr designates with C. In the Codex Vaticanus 
the original omission was modified at a later date, as TIsoHENDORF has shown in opposition to 
Hue (Stud. und Krit., 1847, p. 133) ; in cod. 67 it was found originally, but afterwards crased 
It is found besides in A. D, E. F. G. K. L. and others, The versions from the Peshito (simple 
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Syriac) and the tala, which may have existed in the second century, all sustain this definition 
in the address. Our Epistle has been called the Epistle to the Ephesians since the middle of 
the second century (see 3 4, 2). 

In favor of the Hphesian destination of the Epistle we have also the testimony of Tertut- 
LIAN (contra Marcion, 5,11): pretereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios prescriptam 
habemus, hzxretici vero ad Laodicenos ; (and the same 5, 17): ecclesie vertitate epistolam istam ad 
Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, sed Marcion ei titulum aliguando interpolare 
gestitt, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis interest, cewm ad omnes 
apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam. From this it follows: Since the middle of the second 
century the same Epistle, which the ancient church designated and cited as the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was designated and used by Marcion, and not by him only but by the other heretics, 
(hzreétict), as the Epistle to the Laodiceans. TeRruLLran regarded Marcion as the author of 
this alteration (interpolare gestwt), which related chiefly to the title only (7% mpd¢ ’Egeciovc) agree- 
ing, as it of course did, with the address (roi¢ olow év’Egéow), and not to the exact contents of 
the Ephesian or Laodicean letter, from which the materials for the discussion were drawn. 
Such a proceeding is easily explicable from the passionate, energetic and proud character of 
Marcion; besides he accepted Paul alone among the Apostles, and only ten of his Epistles in a 
very mutilated form, feeling himself entitled from his Asiatic origin to decide on this point. 
In the relations of the Apostle Paul to the Church at Ephesus, and in the universal character 
of this Epistle (2 2, 1, 2), beside the parallel Epistle to the Colossians, and in the mention of an 
Epistle to Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), Marcion had occasion enough to recoin the Epistle to the 
Ephesians into a suitable support for his opinions and tendencies. With this agrees remarkably 
what is said in the Canon Muratorianus (see WIESELER, Stud. u. Krit., 1847, p. 828; Lavrent, 
Neutestamentl. Studien, p. 198): Fertur etiam una ad Laodicenses alia ad Alexandrinos Pauls 
nomine ficte ad heresem Marcionis et alia plura, qux in Catholicam ecelesiam recipi non pote-. 
rant; fel enim cum melle miscert non congruit. When then Eprpnantus cites Eph. iv. §, 6,. 
from Marcion’s pd¢ Aaodixéac, and TERTULLIAN opposes Marcion out of a common text, the ac- 
ceptation of a partial mutilation and alteration of the text by Marcion best meets the facts of the: 
case, and it seems better to accept with Wiaamrs (Stud. und Krit., 1841, p. 429), that év Aaode- 
«ela was written and read by Marcion instead of év Egéow (i. 1) to conform with the title (7 mpée- 
Aaodixéac), rather than with TiscoEnDoRF and Meysr, that all closer local definition was want- 
ing [z. e. in Marcion’s text], For some kind of local statement is indispensably required after. 
rotg ovary, as will appear from a comparison of the Pauline inscriptions which enter into the. 
discussion here (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor.i. 2; 2 Cor. i.1; Phil.i. 1). As regards Rom. i. 7, the words: 
év ‘Péun are wanted only in isolated manuscripts. So that the omission of every local defini- 
tion seems rather to have arisen in consequence of this manipulation of Marcion and in view 
of the remarkably universal tone of the Epistle* It was not until the fourth century that 
Basit THE GREAT (Contra Hunom, 2, 19) announced himself as convinced by manuscripts, that 
the address of the Epistle to the Ephesians read as follows: roig dyiowg roig oto «ai moruic év 
Xp.or6 Inood, JzRomE, who for his part reads év’Egéow in the text, remarks on. chap. i. 1: 
quidam curiosius quam necesse est, putant, ex e0, quod Moysi-dictum sit: hee dices filis Israel : 
qui est misit me, etiam eos, qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentie vocabulo nuncupatos, ut ab: 
€0 qui est hi qui sunt appellentur. Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui sint, sed gui Hphese 
sancti et fideles sint, seriptum arbitrantur. The former attempts to prove from the fact of Chris- 
tians being called of dvrec, that Christ is first really 6 6v; the latter refers, as TISCHENDORF: 
(N. T. ed, 7, maj. I. p. 441), affirms, to the explanation and opinion of On1gEn.—Accordingly 
this Epistle is to be regarded as addressed to Ephesus. 

2. The Epistle itself and Paul’s relation to the Hphesian Church are at least not in opposition: 
to this view. During the second missionary journey, A. D. 53 or 54 (Acts xvi.-xvili. 22) on. 
his return from Corinth, Paul came with Aquila and Priscilla to Ephesus; these he left there- 

* (Meyer (Zinleitung, p. 9) suggests, too, the influence of the incorrect inference from passages in tho Epistle, that it. 
was addressed to those unknown to the Apostle who were moreover beginners in Christianity. On these points see below 


(2). The propriety of this suggestion will appear when we consider that “subjective criticism” found favor in early days. 
as well as now. The “critical” as well as “theological” discourses of the present time are often enough those of the. 


“ geothing ” post-apostolic centuries.—R.J 
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and hastened to the feast at Jerusalem. This excellent pair in connection with Apollos labored 
still further for the gospel. During the third extended journey from A. D.56 or 57-59 Paul came 
again to Ephesus and remained there nearly three years (Acts xix.), Although he at first found 
some sympathy among the Jews, he was obliged to yield to his opponents and betake himself 
to the Gentiles, until Demetrius, the goldsmith (silversmith), excited an uproar against the 
Apostle, which drove him from the city. He won both Jews and Greeks for Christ (Acts xix. 
10; xx. 21). An intimate relation was formed between Paul and the church, as is shown in 
the farewell at Miletus (Acts xx. 17-38), on his return to Palestine, when he fell into the im- 
prisonment at Cesarea, A. D. 60 and 61. The church comprised both Jews and Gentiles, but 
the latter were in the majority, since the tumult which was excited by the silversmiths in their 
anxiety about their gains, was far more considerable than the Jewish opposition. The city 
of Ephesus, being the capital of proconsular Asia and celebrated for trade, art and science as well 
as on account of the temple of Diana, was a place well adapted for the formation of a church 
of extended activity. It now lies in ruins, and in its place stands a little village called Ajasoluk 
from &yca GeoAdyou, the holy place of the theologian, in remembrance of the labors of John 
the Theologian.* 

Just such a city as Ephesus would give occasion to the Apostle in his imprisonment, to pre- 
sent his universal and cosmical view in a letter to the dear church. Even though a “more 
personal than official character” (ScHENKEL) may not be found in the address (i.1): roi¢ 
Gylor Toicg ovary év ‘Epéoy kai reoroic iv Xptore "Icon, which is similar to that 
to the personally unknown church in Rome (Rom. i. 7), and to Phil. i. 1, still the whole Epistle 
is pervaded by alively interest in this church, the main elements of which are Gentiles (2 2, 1). 
The universalism pervading throughout the Epistle throws the special references into the back- 
ground and refers to the sending of Tychicus for oral communications. When the Apostle 
(i. 15) writes, he had heard of their faith and love to all saints, this is to be explained by the 
«separation for years ; he does not say that he had ondy heard of it. From ili. 2 we can by no 
smeans infer the non-acquaintance of the church with the Apostle, nor from iv. 21 the non-ac- 
«quaintance of the Apostle with the church (see weg. Notes in loco, and Rincr, Stud. u. Krit., 
1849, p. 953 f.)—It might have been expected, that Paul would mention or hint at some special 
:personal relatives in this Epistle; but he does not doit, though the Epistle is one addressed to 
a beloved church and full of lively sympathy. Yet at the same time he gives no ground fora 
justifiable doubt, whether this Epistle was written to Ephesus. No fact in the Epistle com- 
ipels or justifies a belief that it was not intended for Ephesus, as the historical evidences 
require. 

[The Ephesian destination of this Epistle has been denied by ConyBrarg (0. and Howson, 
Life and Episiles of St. Paul, Vol. 11. pp. 486 ff§.). Owing to the great popularity of this 





* [ The eity stood on the south of a plain about five miles long from east to west, and three miles broad, the north boun- 
(dary being Mount Gallesius, the east Mount Pactyas, the south Mount Coressus, and on the west it was siaahod by the sea. 
‘The sides of the mountains were very precipitous, and shut up the plain like a stadium or race-course.” (LEWIN, quoted in 

ALFORD). It.was, in the time of the Apostle, an influential contre, a point of importance to bo won for Christ ne highl: 
probable that the churches of Colosse and the neighborhood (Col. ii.1) were founded as the result of htaRcouTs aed 
Ephesus (see Introd. to Colossians, p. 6). As regards its history, present condition, the temple of Diana, and the worshi 
of that goddess, see SutrH’s Dictionary of Geography, and his Bible Dicti ‘Y, WINER, Reabwirlterbuch in all thre ae 
the article “ Ephesus ;” but especially the interesting aud vivacious description in CoNYBEARE and Howeow. Life mie - 
iles of St. Paul, Vol. IL, chap. 16; comp. Bape, pp. viti. ff., aud the authorities there cited. The classical referen rhe 
given by Aurorp, Prolegg. p.11. The main facts are as follows: The city was wealthy and well-known, its chief att sone 
aside from its importance as a, trading point, being the temple of Diana, to whom the city was sacred. , This wond asi 
world, a Greek building of the Ionic order, was burnt by Herostratus, to gain immortality for himself on the ni HA et me 
birth of Alexander the Great (B. C. 355), but was rebuilt at great cost in the course of centuries, one nay 8a: ee ‘Sati 
having been made by all Greece and Western Asia. ‘A many-breasted idol of wood, rude as aa African fick daigeten 
shipped in its shrine, in some portion of which a meteoric stone may have been inserted, the token of its being ‘ ie fie 
that fell from Jupiter’—rov d:omerods” (Epis). ‘Oxford in England is not more Oxford on account of ta U a Haas 
than Ephesus was Ephesus on account of the temple of Diana” (Hopae). On the title vewsdpos, “tem, ie : cae 
most honorable designation of the city, see Cony. and How., ii. p.76. The effect of the preachin ‘of th peel si 
this idolatrous worship. is stated in Acts xix. 17 ff. It is not necessary to find any allusion to ac tem : ee te = 
sages in our Bpistle (iii, 20, 21), yet it does scem that it is quite as fair to adduce such a possible sais i Pee 
¥phesian destination of the Epistle, as to advance such internal grounds against it as have gained co ie ee 
ance, At all events the character of the city is not against the gonuineness of the commonly messiah ae 
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work, Dean Aurorp has answered its arguments in detail (Prodegg. pp. 13-18). The same pop- 
ularity required at least a summing up of the question at this point, before passing to the theo- 
yies mentioned below, so that the reader may see how little real ground there is for the view 
which these charming authors have made so current. On external diplomatic and historical 
grounds, only thus much is proven: that so early as the time of Bastu copies existed without 
haying the words év’Egéow in the inscription, as indeed these are now wanting in &%.B., but not 
even he, much less the other fathers, doubted that the true title was “to the Ephesians,” as it 
reads in all the older Uncials; that Maxctow (not the best authority) called it the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans. This scarcely amounts to more than a state of things just short of absolute 
unanimity. The most probable explanation of the fact of this omission is that of ALForD, who 
thinks it was occasioned by the catholic subject of the Epistle, made “ very possibly by churches 
among whom it was read, and with a view to generalize the reference of its contents.” On in- 
ternal grounds but one objection deserves an answer, viz., that it is scarcely possible that Paul 
could have written to such a church where he was so well-known without sending personal greet- 
ings. A sufficient answer is this, that in the Epistles addressed to those churches where he was 
personally unknown (Romans, Colossians) there are most personal greetings to and from indivi- 
duals; and in every case where he was known few or none (see the close of the various Pau- 
line Epistles). It is to meet these two difficulties that the theories enumerated below have been 
suggested, though Marcton’s position has involved Col. iv. 16 in the problem.—R.] 

8. The attempts to explain what is singular in this fact, which must always be recognized, fail 
in four directions. 

@) Many, following a few manuscripts, some of them important, and Bastu (see 1) reject all 
local designation, as SCHNECKENBURGER : “ to the saints, who really are such,” Marrurms: “to 
all the saints who are there,” CREDNER: “to the saints who are also real believers ;’’ so also 
Wess (Herzoe’s Real encykl. 19, p. 481). This is not only against the usage of the language 
(see 1), the attempts at translation themselves showing that the words are incomprehensible and 
meaningless without a local definition, but italso stamps the Epistle as a Catholic Epistle, tor 
which it has never been held by the church, not even by Wezrss, who limits it to the totality of 
the churches in Asia Minor, and considers it encyclical (see ibid. p.482). Were this letter a com- 
panion to the mpdc ‘Efpaiovs, it should have been entitled mpic "EAAqvac rather than mpo¢ ’E¢ge- 
alove, ? 

b) Others consider it an encyclical letter, addressed to Ephesus and yet intended for the vi- 
cinity in a narrower or wider circle. Jacop Usnmr (Annales V. et WV. T. ad a. 64, p. 686) 
started this theory, and claimed that Paul has inserted no local name, leaving it to the bearer 
to add it. [Eapre (p. 24f.) gives his language in full, as well as a long list of the supporters 
of his theory.—R.] Following him are a great many authors who suggest the most various 
modifications of his view. Some consider it a circular letter for Ephesus and its affiliated 
churches (Harxess and others), others for Ephesus and the churches connected with it (Brza 
and others), or for the Gentile Christians of Asia (Stier, Hormann, Sehrifibeweis I. 1, p. 372) 
or for these exclusive of Ephesus (Kopp and others), or for Laodicea and the neighboring 
churches, such as Hierapolis (BuezK). [Among the supporters of this “ limited encyclical” view 
which implies the general correctness of the title: To the Ephesians, we must class some of the 
most judicious of modern historians and commentators, such as Turner, Hones, ScHarr, Er 
ticort, Lanae. Dr. Lane with some positiveness says (Introd. Romans, p. 16) that in Col. 
iv.16: “ Weare to understand rather the Epistle to the Ephesians as intended also for Laodi- 
cea, the last of the Ephesian Cycle of congregations.” Hopaz merely says: “ Perhaps the most 
probable solution of the problem is, that the Epistle was written to the Ephesians and ad- 
dressed to them, but being intended specially for the Gentile Christians as a class, rather than 
for the Ephesians as a church, it was designedly thrown into such a form as to suit it to all 
such Christians in the neighboring churches, to whom no doubt the Apostle wished it to be com- 
municated.” Exutcort, while holding that the Ephesian destination “is not open to very se- 
rious doubt,” is led by the authority of §. to adopt the view of Usumr, regarding the Epistle 
as “left studiously general in form, and free from distinctive notices.” OnsHausEN, Mac- 
ENIGHT, and many others, especially ConyBEARE (see above under 2) adopt the encyclical 
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view, without admitting that Ephesus was the primary destination—R.] But Paul has al- 
ready shown in Gal. i. 1: “ Unto the churches of Galatia,” 2 Cor. i.1: “Unto the church of God 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are in all Achaia,” how he designates a circular letter, 
and gives an example in 1 Cor. i. 2, how he writes when in the address to alocal church he has 
atill in mind the adjacent churches, and one in particular. But of this there is no trace to be found 
here; hence the view that the Epistle to the Ephesians is an encyclical letter seems to be un- 
founded, and only an arbitrary means of avoiding a greater difficulty, all the more so, when the mo- 
dern modification is added, that the Apostle had entrusted several copies to Tychicus, so that he 
could insert the name of the place on the spot (BenceL, RuECKERT and others). Besides in that 
case another riddle is proposed : how does it happen that only copies for Ephesus have become 
known? [Nor does this theory meet the internal difficulty, since Paulin just such an encyclical 
letter (2 Cor.) goes into details to an extent that forbids our supposing the wider destination to 
have been any reason for the absence of personal greetings.—R. | 

c) The opinion, based on Col. iv. 16, and Marcion, that our Epistle is that to Laodicea, is very pe- 
culiar, ifit be claimed at the same time that it was intended for Ephesus also (Grorius, AUGER). 
The same Epistle could not be addressed to two so different churches. [Comp. Col. iv, 16, pp. 85, 
86. The acceptance of “Laodiceans” and “ Laodicea” in the title and address is altogether un- 
warranted,—a mere fiction to meet a single fact of no great importance, and involving various as- 
sumptions; and this strange inconsistency that Paul wrote two letters at the same time, one to 
Laodicea and the other to Colosse, sending no greetings to Laodicea in the letter intended for that 
point, butin the other one (Col. iv. 15) sent elsewhere. Even Runaw rejects it most decidedly. 
Still this view has been supported by Miuz, WetsteEtn, the younger Virrrnaa, Patey, Houz- 
HAUSEN, and others.—R.] 

d) Finally we can put on record as pure hypothesis the view of Mrvzr: Paul, with whose cir- 
cumstances the Asiatic Tychicus, who is used again as “ emissary ” (2 Tim, iv. 12) and mentioned 
together with the Ephesian Trophimus (Acts xx. 4), was entirely entrusted, might have had spe- 
cial motives (the Jewish accusation, Acts xxi. 28, 29, and the avarice of Felix, Acts xxiv. 26) in 
the circumstances of his imprisonment and the watch kept on him for composing (on the score of 
prudence) a letter to this very church, with which he stood on the most confident footing, without 
presenting any personal reference or special circumstances. [This theory of Mzyur is based on 
his opinion that the letter was written during the imprisonment at Cesarea (see?6). But it 
ought to be added that Mzyur is very positive in accepting the genuineness of the words éy "Edéow 
as well.as the exclusively Ephesian destination of the Epistle, views which he distinctly re-affirms 
in the preface to his 4th edition —It is perhaps well to close this section with a list of some authors 
who agree with the view advocated by Dr. Braune: viz.. that this Epistle was addressed to Ephe- 
sus and to no other church: Canvin, Bucer, Witstus, Larpner, Pror. Sruarr of Andover, 
es cae i WissELer, ALFORD, Worpswortu, EabIE, SCHENKEL and very many 
others.—R. 


36. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 


The time and place are dependent on each other. Paul writes as prisoner (iii, 1; iv. 1; vi. 
20), hence between A. D. 59 and 64, either at Cesarea or at Rome. Asa starting-point we must 
remember that the three Epistles, to the Ephesians, the Colossians, and to Philemon were writ- 
ten at the same time. The Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 10-14) shows us the Anuetleonensunded 
by the same companions sending salutations as in that to Philemon (vers. 23,24). In the Epis- 
tles to the Ephesians (vi, 21, 22) and to the Colossians (iv. 7-9) we find the same messenger with 
the same commission; this, in connection with the many almost verbatim parallel passages 
places. the contemporaneousness of the Epistles above doubt. Now according to 2 Tim. iv 12, 
the Apostle sent Tychicus from Rome to Ephesus. At that time Luke was still with him ‘De 
mas had forsaken him, Mark was expected, and to Timothy he was writing, This ealite. evi- 
dently to some other time than that required by our Epistles. According to Col. i. 1, Timoth 
was with Paul,as in Phil. i. 1. According to Col. iv. 7-14, as well as Philemon 23 ‘94 pracd 
chus, Mark, Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Luke, Demas were with him. Aristarchus ral with 
them from Cesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii, 2). Timothy, Aristarchus, Tychicus journeyed to Je- 
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rusalem with the Apostle (Acts xx, 4). Hence we can infer nothing definite respecting the time 
of the composition of this Epistle from Paul’s companions, The Apostle was a person of great 
power of attraction, restlessly active, using his helpers as became necessary. Hence constant 
change. That the coming together of these men about Paul, who was the centre of all mission: 
ary activity would be more easily brought about in Cesarea than in Rome, decides nothing; 
they did come with him to Rome, to him at Rome, and thence were sent out to return thithei 
again. Accordingly special attention has been directed to one point, viz. the passages respect- 
ing Tychicus (Eph, vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7-9). 

The mention of Onesimus in the latter passage is of special importance. The remarks of Lancs 
(Romans, p. 15) against ScHENKEL, who with Myer (Torerscu, Hausrars] and others, fol- 
lowing the lead of Scunrz (Stud. und Krit., 1829, pp. 612-17), holds that the Epistle was writ- 
ten from Cesarea, are quite correct. Even Wiaaers (Stud. und Krit., 1841, pp. 436-450), who 
after weighing with great circumspection the arguments for Cesarea and for Rome, decides for 
the former, does not find those drawn from the companions sufficient. It cannot be perceived 
why Onesimus should have fled to Jerusalem rather than to Rome; since from the intercourse 
with Rome, and the sea route and the prospects i in the metropolis, ‘this was much nearer. Nor 
can anything be inferred from the expense, since this would scarcely be reckoned with much 
care. The fugitive would have been afraid of the fugitivarii, but not have fled from them. Nor 
is any proof to be based upon the position of the cities, Colosse and Ephesus. Even the custodia 
militaris does not help us to decide: the confinement in Cesarea would hardly have been stricter 
than in Rome. Two reasons are decisive in Wiggers’ opinion: 1) that, if Tychicus travelled 
with Onesimus through Ephesus to Colosse, and hence came from Rome, Onesimus would have 
been mentioned in the Epistle to the Ephesians also; he is not named, and hence was no longer 
with Tychicus, but separated from him, left behind in Colosse. It is inconceivable however, 
why Paul ought to have mentioned in a letter to the Ephesians a slave entirely unknown to them, 
just as in an Epistle to Colosse, where he belonged. 2) Paul could not have said that he had 
sent Tychicus to Ephesus (vi. 22), if he in going from Rome [to Colosse] must of necessity pass 
through Ephesus; in that case the route would have led him to Ephesus, not Paul’s sending of 
him. This remarkable reason is rejected even by Meyer, who agrees with Wiggers, 

If on the contrary we call to our aid the situation of the Apostle in his imprisonment, it is 
clear, that in Rome, the capital of the Empire, to which he had already addressed his most im- 
portant Epistle, the importance of Ephesus, the capital of Asia, would appear with especial 
strength to his mind, and at the same time the universality of the Gospel, the importance of the 
Gentile Christian Church there, the fundamental thought of our Epistle. The place of composi- 
tion, therefore, indicates the time, probably the beginning of the imprisonment. Paul was in 
Cesarea from A. D. 59, and from the spring of 61 or 62 in Rome. Hence the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was written in A. D,61 or 62. [With the usual variations in chronology the great 
majority of commentators and historians agree in assigning this Epistle to the early part of the 
imprisonment at Rome. See Meyer for the best defence of the other view. Renan, mainly on 
internal grounds, thinks this group of Epistles, if genuine, was composed at Rome toward the 
close of the Apostle’s life (p. ix.).—R.] 

The priority of the Ephesian Epistle to that to the Colossians will doubtless be accepted as most 
probable (see Introd. to Colossians, 32,1, p. 8). It is certain that nothing can be inferred in regard 
to this point from «a? duete (Eph. vi. 21), because the contrast with the Colossians, as those to 
whom Tychicus first came, is not indicated at all, nor can it be proven from the context (See Exeg. 
Notes in loco). Nor can the priority of the Colossian Epistle be concluded frora the ungrounded 
opinion that Colosse was the first and immediate goal for Tychicus.* We may rather suppose, 
that with the universal thought respecting the Church in Jesus Christ, which impelled Paul 
to the Ephesian Epistle, the application of the universal complex truth to the special necessities 
of the Colossian Church might first have come into full view, than to claim that through his 
writing to the church at Colosse, whose needs had been made known to him by Epaphras and 





* [These two grounds are advanced by MEYER, who considers the internal, psychological grounds to be altogether indeci- 
sive. But the second reason falls to the ground with the theory that the Epistles were written at Cesarea. Were our 
Epistle referred to in Col. iv. 16, then it was certainly written first.—R.] 
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Onesimus, Ephesus as capital of Asia had suggested itself to him and the universalism of the 
Christianity of the Gentile churches, and that he was thus led to write the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. The former supposition is supported further by an incidental notice. Tn the address to 
Colosse Timothy is mentioned with Paul (Col. i. 1); in the Hpistle to the Ephesians he is not 
mentioned and this is the more remarkable, since Timothy was well known in Ephesus (1 Tim.i 
3). Hence it is scarcely probable that he was at Rome when Paul wrote to Ephesus, but he 
must have been there when he wrote to Colosse. The most simple theory is that Paul had al- 
ready finished the Epistle to the Ephesians, when Timothy returned from some errand at a dis- 
tance.* The Apostle then writes to Colosse, and both letters are sent away, the former written 
probably towards the end of the summer, the latter at the beginning of autumn. Finally 
Hurise’s proof for the probable priority of the Colossian Epistle, deduced from the fact that in 
the Ephesian letter “an unmistakable fulness of language prevails,” while the Colossian Epistle 
is distinguished “ by a compact brevity,” proves rather the opposite: the briefer form is usually 
the later one, as the shorter catechism follows the larger. Comp. my remarks on the Epistles 
of John, Lanar’s Comm.,p. 16. [Havsrata thinks that both were written at one sitting as it 
were, but the whole question involves conjectures merely. The view which accepts the priority 
of the Epistle to the Colossians admits of the beautiful theory respecting the Apostle’s state of 
mind in writing the two, which ALForD sets forth (Prolegg. pp. 41, 42) but aside from this there 
isno advantage whatever to be derived from a decision of the question. As to the argument 
from the contents of the Epistles, it is manifestly inconclusive, since a-~LaprpE, Boumer, CrEp- 
NER, SCHNECKENBURGER, LARDNER, and many others agree with Braune in assigning the earlier 
origin on this ground to our Epistle, while Scuuzrermacusr, Haruess, NEaNDER, Wiceurs, De 
Wertz, BLEEK, ScHENKEL reach the opposite conclusion. Sotoo Eniicorr, Davipson, ALFORD; 
Eapte is very cautious in accepting this view.—R.] 


37. LITERATURE. 


Among the numerous commentaries on all or a number of the Epistles of this Apostle we 
mention: 

Kovrs: Wov. Zestam. Vol, VI., Eph. ad Galatas, Thess., Zphes., Gottingen, 1778. (The 2d 
and 8d editions, 1791 and 1824, were revised by Tychsen).—J. D. Mronaris: Paraphrase und 
Anmerkungen iiber die Briefe Paul andie Galat., Ephes., Philip., Koloss., Thess., Tim., Tit., 
Philemon., Gattingen, 1750 (2d edition, 1769)—Ds Werte: Exegetisches Handbuch uber das 
Newe Testament, Band 2, Theil 4, 1843 (2d edition, 1847)—Meysr: Kritisch-exeget. Commen- 
tar itber das N. Testament, Abtheilung 8, 1843; 3d edition, 1859. [The fourth enlarged and im- 
proved edition (1867) of this invaluable commentary has been used in preparing the additions in 
the present volume; and Dr. Braune’s citations have been carefully compared with it.—R.]— 
OxtsHausen: Bibl. Commentar ber das N. Testament, Band 4, 1840. [Accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader through the translation of Prof, Kendrick].—Scumnxen in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1862. 
[A second edition appeared in 1867. The work shows the author's ability, but in point of gram- 
matical accuracy leaves no room to doubt the propriety of translating in its stead the commen- 
tary of Dr. Braune, altogetber aside from the change of theological position on the part of Dr. 
Schenkel, which made it necessary to offer to the German public a choice between two separate 
works on the three Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians.—R.]—Fuart: Vor- 
lesungen tber Gal, wnd Eph., published by Kling, 1828.—BaumeartEen-Crusius: Commentar 
tiber die Briefe Pauli an die Epheser und Kolosser, published from his manuscripts and reports 
of his lectures by Kianel and Schauer, 1847.—Ewaup: Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Pauli 
ubersetzt und erkldrt, 1857. 

Among the special commentaries the following are to be noted: Runcxerr: Der Brief Pauli 
an die Ephesier erldutert und vertheidigt, 1834.—G. Cn. A. Haruess: Commentar itber den Brief 
Pauli an die Hphesier, 1834; 2d unaltered edition, 1858. [Pronounced by Ellicott: “one of 
the best, if not the very best commentary that has ever yet appeared on any single portion of 
Holy Scripture.” Largely used by both author and editor in the present volume,—R. ] 





*[So Ilva, but Scuorr argues precisely the other way: that Timothy was present whon the Colossian letter was written 
and after he had been sent on some errand, Paul wrote to the Ephesians ; so inconclusive is this circumstance.—R.] ’ 
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Stier: Die Gemeinde in Christo Jesu. Auslegung des Briefs.an die Epheser, Two vols., 1848, 
1819,—Extracts from the same great work for popular use: Der Brief an die Epheser. Lehre 
von der Gemeinde fiir die Gemeinde, | Elaborate and-diffuse, attempting to retain and combine 
as many interpretations as possible, yet exceedingly valuable-—R.]—Marrurss ; Lirklérung des 
Briefs Pauli an die Hpheser, 1834.—[Houznausen: Der Brief des Apostels Paulus an die 
LEpheser tibersetat wnd erkidrt, 1833). 

The following should be compared: Luswemann: De epistola, quam Paulus ad Ephes. de- 
disse perhibetur, authentica, 1842—Kuiprer: De origine epp. ad Hphes. et Col., 1853.—J. P. 
Lance: Geschichte der Kirche, 1.1, p. 117 f—[W. F. Rincx: Disput, ad authentiam epist. P. 
ad Ephes. probandam, 1848,—Also the histories of the Apostolic times by Reuss, LucHuEr, 
THIERscH, ScHArr, ete.—R. | 

For practical exegesis we name: CuRysosrom: 2d Homilies on our Epistle —Sprner : Erhli- 
rung der Hpisteln an die Hpheser wnd Kolosser, 1730.—Rincer: Betrachtungen tiber das N. 
Testament, Theil8, 1833.—[Passavant : Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung des Briefes Pauli 
an die Ephesier, Basle, 1836], Hrusner: Praktische Hrklérung des NV. Testaments, Band 4, 
1859.—KanHieR: Auslegung der Hpistel Pauli an die Epheser in 34 Predigten.—On Eph. vi. 
1-9, ABLFELD: Der Ohristliche Hausstand, 1851, 

[Comp. the lists in the Introduction to the New Testament, Biblework, Matthew, p. 19, in the 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, Romans, pp. 27 f., 48 ff—Of special value here are the com- 
mentaries of Cauvin, Benarn, Mrver, ALForD (the 4th edition has been used in preparing the 
additions), Worpswortg. Among the earliest English works on this Epistle we mention: Paun 
Bayne, London, 1643; Goopwin, London, 1681: Boyp, London, 1652 (in Latin); Rontocg, 
Geneva, 1593 (in Latin also) —Later works--Eapiz: A commentary on the Greek text of the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Ephesians, London, 1853; 2d edition, 1861. (Full, devout, generally accurate, 
containing a good list of the literature on the Epistle, and abounding in practical remarks which 
have been largely used in the Homiletical department).—Turner: The Lpistle to the Ephesians 
in Greek and English, New York, 1856.—Hoper: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, New York, 1856 (republished in London, 1863).—C. J. Enuicorr: A critical and grammati- 
cal commentary on St. Paul's Fipisile to the Ephesians, London, 1855 ; 2d edition, 1859. The 4th 
edition (1868) has been used in preparing the volume, It differs but little from the 2d. (Without 
arival in English for concise statement in the department of grammar, accompanied by a good 
translation, pervaded by a devout tone, and prepared with the greatest care)—J. LuzwELyn Da- 
vigs: The Hpistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians and Philemon ; with introduction 
and notes, and an essay on the traces of foreign elements in the theology of these Epistles, London, 
1866.—Eadie enumerates among the more popular works those of M‘Guzz, LatHror, Evans, 
EastBovuBNE and Prippau.—R.] 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS.* 





I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Cuarter I, 1, 2. 


1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, to the saints which [who] 
are at [in] Ephesus,’ and to [omit to] the faithful [or believers] in Christ Jesus: [.] 
2 Grace be to you, and peace, from God our Father, and from [omit from]‘ the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


‘ TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


* TITLE: &, A. B. D. E. K. and others: mpos "Edecoiovs, to which F. G. and others prefix apyerat, some versions 


tneipit. L. has tov aytoy awogréAov LlavAou emtatoAy mpos 'Edecious. 


gious émaroAy, which is followed in the E. V.—R.] 


1 Ver. 1.—| Rec., %, A. F.G. K. L., all cursives, some versions, read: “Inycod Xpiorov. 
thers, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Ellicott, Alford: Xpiorod "Inaod. 
ter adapted to the contents of this Epistle, which would afford grounds for deciding against it. 


reasons for accepting the first reading.—R.] 
2 Ver. 1.—[N.3 A. insert maou after aytots. 
8 Ver. 1.— 


(Elzevir has IlavAov rod awoaréAou 7 mpds ’Ede- 


B. D. E., some versions and fa- 
The latter is more usual (see Col. i. 1) and seemingly bet- 
See in Exeg. Notes, Braune’s 


So Vulgate, Coptic—R.] __ 
See the Introd. 25, for a discussion respecting the words év “Eg¢éow. The words are found in all uncial and 


cursive manuscripts except %. B, 67, They are found in all versions without’exception. Meyer (p. 8) defends the words as 
decidedly genuine, and with hima number of the best editors. On the other hand, they are omitted in the three manustripts 
mentioned above, though supplied by later hands in XN. B., and really present in 67, with marks of suspicion. To this must 
be added, the testimony of Basil that in his time they were wanting in old copies, Marcion’s view, the possibility that Tertul- 
lian did not know of them, Origen’s acceptance of the omission, and the bare possibility that Jerome did not insert them. 
The discovery of %, and its omission of them has led careful editors, such as Tischendorf, Ellicott and Alford, to bracket 
them, but there is at present no evidence sufficient to warrant their rejection, while the omission makes a reading so singular 
as to overbear the ordinary canon respecting the lectio difficilior. We must also take into the account the “ subjective criti- 


cism ” of the earlier centuries.—R.] 


4 Ver. 2.—[Ellicott aptly says: “The preposition in such cases as this should certainly be omitted, as its insertion 


tends to make that unity of source from whence the grace and peace come less apparent than it is in the Greek.” 


For the 


game reason a thorough revision would remove the comma after “ Father,” as well as the second “ to” in ver. 1.—R. 
> 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. The Inscription (address). <A. The 
writer (ver. 1a). Paul. Comp. the Introduc- 
tion to the Epistle to the Romans. Bauza (Acts 


xiii. 9) explains the fact that he thus names 
himself in all his Epistles, by saying that he as 
the Apostle to the Gentiles retains the appella- 
tion used by them. Jerome: ‘“‘The name Paul 
is the token of victory, raised above the first 
spoils of the church among the heathen.” [Comp, 
Scuarr, Romans,* p. 58.]—An apostle of 
Jesus Christ by the will of God.—We find 
precisely as here dméaroAacg "Iyaot Xpia- 
Tov dua OeAnpartocg Geow in 2 Cor. i. 1; Col. 
i. 1; 2 Tim. i.1. While in the earliest Epistles 
to the Thessalonians there is no qualifying 
phrase, Paul calls himself in Philem. 1, déo- 





* [Whenever the name of an Epistle or Gospel thus occurs, 
in Italics, followed by a reference to page or section, without 
any other specification, the reference is to the present edition 
of the “ Biblework,” or “ Lange’s Commentary,” as it is popu- 
larly called.—R.] 





pog Xprorov *Iyoov, and writes in Phil. i. 1: Tav- 
Aog kai TipdBe0c, dovAve Xpeorod Iqoov; in 1 Cor. 
i. 1 Aqréc is prefixed, in Rom. i. 1 dovAog *Iy- 
cov Xpiorod is added, in Tit. i. 1 dovAoc Oeov, aréa- 
tohoc dv Inco Xpiorod are joined together, while 
in 1 Tim. i. 1, instead of dd OcAguatoc Geod, we 
find car’ érirayny be0v owrgjpor Hv Kai Xprotod ’I7- 
cov tHe éAridoc judy. In Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 1; 
Tit. i. 1, still further amplifications are ap- 
pended. In this variety there is nothing arbi- 
trary, but a consideration of the circumstances 
and relations determines the special form of the 
inscription in each letter, as in each case must 
be shown and has been shown. The shortest 
form, used here by the Apostle, is sufficient to 
indicate, humbly in unfading remembrance of his 
wonderful conversion and calling, that he has 
received hig Apostleship without his own merit 
or worthiness, through the will and grace of the 
Most High (Gal. i. 15, 16), hence that he had not 
assumed it for himself or obtained it through the 
mediation of others. He did not present himself 
to the Ephesians as a stranger, as in the case of 
19 
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the Roman church, nor had he to deal with op- 
ponents, as in the case of the Galatiuns, nor was 
he approaching the end of his life, as it appears 
in the Pastoral Mpistles. Hence there was no 
need of such an amplification as in those letters, 
Still, ag he was not writing about a private mat- 
ter, as to Philemon, but of Church and Christi- 
anity at large, and the Epistle is an official letter 
of great importance, the official designation 
should not be omitted. Comp. the Introduction, 
g1. 2, 33. 

‘Agécrodoc is an official title. [Comp. 
Romans, p.59.] See Luke vi. 18 (amvorddoue avé- 
acer); Mark iii, 14: iva drocréAdy abrove xqpoo- 
oe. Hencel Tim. ii. 7: xjpve cai ardorodoc and 
mpeofevev irép Xpiorod, 2 Cor. v. 20; Eph. vi. 
20. As an Apostle, one sent out, he is dependent 
on the Sender, has his authority in Him (against 
Hartess), since kar’ émitayjv—Xpiorov "Iyo0t, 1 
Tim. i. 1, does not describe the source, the ori- 
gin of the Apostolic authority, but only the 
corresponding activity, the situation in accordance 
with the commission. It is no self-glorification, 
but in amdaroAoc ’Inoot Xpiorod there is expressed 
the feeling of dependence, in kat’ émitayjv— 
"Inoov_ that of attachment; thus in 2 Cor. ill. 5 
he calls himself ixavéc, ‘sufficient,’ but denies 
his ixavéryg é« Tov Oeov, his ‘‘sufficiency is of 
God.” 

The genitive Kpcorov “Iycov accordingly 
designates chiefly Him who sends, who gives au- 
thority; the subject of the proclamation com- 
manded to the Apostle is indeed the same Lord; 
but this lies in the nature and Being and posi- 
tion of the Sender, not in the genitive. Paul 
thus marks the authority which he has in the 
Christian church. [Euuicorr and ALrorp follow 
Harvess in taking the genitive as one of simple 
possession, but Eapre thinks it indicates also 
*¢the source, dignity and functions of the Apos- 
tolic commission,” as well as including the idea 
of authority.—R. 

Finally, the position of the words must be 
considered. The best and most MSS. read here 
*Inc0v Xpcorov; the same order is found in 
Gal. i, 1 without variation, but in all other 
Pauline inscriptions Xprorod ’Iycod is the better 
attested reading, so that TiscHENDORF te re 
maj.) reads thus in every case except Gal. i. 1, 
while Knapp and others read ’Ijaov Xpiaroi, ex- 
ceptin Philemon 1. The difference in position 
expresses a difference of shading in the view. 
“Jesus” is the personal name of Him who ap- 
peared in the form of a servant, referring chiefly 
to His humanity. ‘‘Christ” is the official name 
of the Mediator, referring to the Divinity of the 
Son mediating from eternity. Historically the 


Apostolic proclamation begins with the Jesus in | 


the form of a servant, the Son of man, rising to 
the Christ, the Son of God, as He proved Him- 
self to be. Thus it occurred in the revelation to 
Paul, whose question the Lord thus answered: 
“I am Jesus whom thou persecutest” (Acts ix. 
5; xxvi. 15; xxii. 8); in the last passage “of 
Nazareth” is added. He refers back to this 
most pointedly in Gal. i. 1; hence in that pas- 
sage the reading is ’Iycov Xprorod without varia- 
tion. But for this very reason the prevalent de- 
signation of Paul as ‘«an Apostle of Christ Jesus” 
is explicable: for the exalted Son of Man, the 





Christ, who had appeared in Jesus of Nazareth, 
had called him to be an Apostle, while He had 
called all the others in the form of a servant. 
There is, however, no perceptible reason 1n the 
ehurch to which he writes, nor in the contents 
of the Epistle,* nor in the circumstances in which 
he writes, for giving prominence to this distinc- 
tion or to the consciousness of it. Hence the 
better supported reading is the more to be ac- 
cepted, since, the subsequent context (t0- 
roig év. Xpeor@ "Iyoov) might give occasion for 
substituting the more usual order. 

Aca OceAGparos Geow sets forth the means, 
as in 1 Cor. j. 9: 6 Ged¢ dv’ ov &xAgOnre; Gal. iv. 
7; KAnpdvouos dua Oeov (N. A. B. C.; F. Gz dea 
fedv). In these cases the preposition did with 
the genitive evidently stands in connection with 
the causa principalis, seeming to be entirely 
napd, iré. So in Gal. i. 1, avd and ocd are defi- 
nitely distinguished, and 6d is there applied to 
Christ and also to God. Frirzscuer’s remark does 
not meet the case: est autem hic usus ibi tantum 
admissus, ubi nullam sententie ambiguitatem crearet. 
Winer (p. 8557) comes nearer, since did does not 
designate the author as such, 7. ¢., as him from 
whom something proceeds, but chiefly as the 
person through whose endeavors or favor, eée., 
something is imparted to some one. It is pre- 
cisely the activity and efficacy of the Divine will 
over against the various difficulties which must 
be overcome and set aside, ‘‘the achieving and 
penetrating power, the energy” of the same, 
which is indicated. It does not rest nor repose, 
as if what comes, only came hither from Him or 
out of Him; ‘He must be active, must further in 
the present. Hence this phrase is not merely a 
reference to the final and supreme ground and to 
the important prerogative of his calling, as one 
divinely authorized, in order to remove all sus- 
picion of intrusion and unwarranted appearance 
or writing, but it is also » reminder of the con- 
tinued energy of the free grace of God; what 
exalts and sustains him and what humbles him, 
he comprebends here in one; it is as much an 
expression of humility as of dignity. Here this 
added phrase has ‘still another peculiar mean- 
ing. For when an Apostle in the Holy Spirit 
begins to write an Epistle, he knows already with 
the first word, what will follow further; he has 
conceived and borne the whole, before he begins 
his greeting. If we read further, how in vers. 
3-11 all the consolation of this Epistle is brought 
out of the revealed mystery of the gracious good 
pleasure and will of God, we can mark what the 
Apostle has already in mind: an Apostle and 
messenger through the will of God brings no 
other message than a glad one, the gospel of Re- 
demption unto blessedness. Comp. Rom. i, 10, 
11; xv. 29,82. It is a counsel of grace creating 
joy and peace, this will of sod, through which 
he also, who from Saul had become Paul, in his 
call to be an Apostle stands before all who should 

* (The contents of the Epistlo, especially ita fundamental 
thoughts, seem to me to be strikingly in keeping with the or- 
der: “Christ Jesus,” so much so as to awaken additional 
el eee of an alteration to that form in MSS. of an early 

} (The references in the original are to the 6th German 
edition of WINER, but they have been altered t conform 
to the 7th German edition, which is now the standard, and 


to whose pages the lust American edition refurg im a sepa- 
rate index.—R.] 





CHAP. 


I. 1-2. 21 





believe on Jesus Christ unto eternal life, as an 
example of the mercy that saves sinners (1 Tim. 
j. 12+16).”—Srier. [En.icotr gives especial 
weight to the latter part of Strzr’s view, ALFORD 
to the former, while Hapie clings to the single 
notion of authority.—R.] Accordingly the re- 
mark of MeLancrTHon, although accepted by 
most commentators, does not cover the case: 
Vides, quanta cura fuerit Spiritui sancto certos nos 
reddere de verbo Det, ut et secure crederemus et -non 
aliud audiremus preter hoe verbum. 

B, The recipients of the Epistle (ver. 1 b).—To 
the saints who are in Ephesus and the 
faithful [or believers] in Christ Jesus.— 
*Aytos is applied to Christians according to the 


analogy of the Hebrew witp (Exod. xix. 6; 


iT 

Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 9) as those con- 
secrated to God, as members of a sanctified fel- 
lowship, of the kingdom of-God, of the Church of 
Christ. Although in the nature of the Christian 
‘communion there is not merely, the calling and 
destination but also the condition and further- 
ance of inward holiness, so that the latter are to 
be chiefly thought of in connection with an dyco¢ 
and can never be separated entirely from him, 
still they are not assumed in the word itself 
[Harusss thus restricts it], so that this is not to 
be regarded as a moral peculiarity (Estius, GRo- 
TIvs and others), nor does it express the call in the 
history of personal salvation and the moral desti- 
nation, so as to mean: those called to holiness 
(Scutnxet). If the former view includes too 

much, the latter includes too little. The principle 
of holiness has already come tothem and even into 

them (Lan@z); not merely is the goal of their call- 

ing held up before them, but the strength to attain 

to it is conceded and imparted (Stier). So that 

dyiog designates not merely a goal, a destination, 

but a relation into which the man is transferred 

and with which something is placed in himself.* 

The inner side of this relation, the demeanor 

is here designated by msoréc, which means not 

merely faithful, reliable, but is also—miovvog (in 

any case from reitw), miotebwv, believing. Comp. 

Passow sub voce.t So that it is used, not only 

in contrast with dmoroc (Jno. xx. 27; 2 Cor. vi. 

15), but without such a connection (Gal. iii. 9; 

1 Tim. iv. 3; Tit. i. 6), even in the address 

(Col. i.1). On this account it is not to be applied 

to constantia in sanctimonia (GROTIUS) or perpetui- 

tas in evangeliea fide (BAUMGARTEN). MATTHIES 

is as little justified in limiting morot to the en- 

lightened believing nature, and referring éyco. 

to the sanctified affectionate walk, as is ScHEN- 

KEL in applying the latter to the destination of the 





* (Dr. Hopaz explains it: “Those who are cleansed by tho 
blood of Christ, and by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and 
thus separated from the world and consecrated to God.” No 
doubt this describes the “saints,” but it is too extensive a de- 
finitiou of the word as here used. EADIE opposes the restric- 
tion of Hartess, but properly says: ‘The appellation dy:or 
thus exhibits the Christian church in its normal aspect—a 
community of men self-devoted to God and His service.” 
Ewuicorr has a valuable note on the word, agreeing with AL- 
FORD, who says: ‘It is used here in its widest sense, as de- 

-signating the members of Christ’s visible Church, presumed 
to fulfil the conditions of that membership.”—R.] 

+ [Zhe classical meaning : quit fidem prestant, is accepted 
by Aroxp, but the particular and theological sense: qui ji- 
dem habet, is preferable here, and is adopted by Honer, Enit- 
corr, Eapis. ‘the last author thinks the other meaning would 
require a simple dative aftor it, as Heb. iii. 2. Sec his notes 
for the authorities justifying this meaning in the N. T.—R.] 


* 








life and the former to the direction of the heart. 
For moreiw is not merely a direction of the 
heart, but a living activity, the acceptance and 
appropriation of what is proffered together with 
the devotion of one’s own person to the Giver of 
every perfect gift. 

Kai joins mioré¢ with éytoc, ag belonging toge- 
ther, like Col. i. 2, and thus are indicated the 
external relation established from above, and the 
demeanor of the church corresponding thereto, 
or ‘‘ prominence is given both to the external re- 
lation and the internal condition of the Chris- 
tian” (Haruzss). There is no ground for 
taking the conjunctive particle as epexegetical, 
as Brza and others do, appealing to ii. 8; Gal. 
vi. 16. Although the absence of the article be- 
fore mioroic renders this admissible, it is deci- 
dedly opposed by the fact that the union of dyiouw 
and moroic¢ is a description of the one church on 
its objective and subjective side, of the two impor- 
tant elements in the completion of the idea (Bun- 
GEL: Dei est, sanctificare nos et asserere, nostrum, ex 
Dei munere credere): the two notions do not cover 
the same ground, nor does one replace or explain 
the other; besides, Paul, least of all, would ele- 
vate the subjective above the objective element, and 
that too with an apparent exaltation of the Ephe- 
sian church, as though the vocati were all fideles. 
Because the article is wanting before mioroic, it 
is not allowable to find indicated in the two 
words two different grades or parts of the church, 
as does Stier,* appealing to 1 Cor. i. 2, where 
he thinks three grades are referred to; and yet 
dropping ‘“‘ the thought of grades, which is but 
indistinctly present in the two words,” he ap- 
plies them to two parts, the first of which is 
thought of in the first part of the Epistle, the 
other in the second part. The acceptance of 
such a division would be grammatically inad- 
missible here (we should then read roi¢ dyioce xai 
tot¢ moroic), and a similar division of the mat- 
ter of the Epistle is found in others also; should 
not then the churches to which they were writ- 
ten, have had these two parts just as in Ephesus, , 
or should not Paul have so thought of them in 
the letters addressed to them? The distinction, 
is artificial. 

Both ideas are further defined: roi¢ dyéore 
Toic otcrv ty ’Egéaw, Tiatoic év Xpio- 
7@’Inoov. The first marking the objective 
side of the church by a local qualification, the 
second, respecting its subjective side, by the life- 
sphere of faith; each is thus defined more closely: 
according to its nature. On év ’E@éow, see 
Introduction, 3 5 [and Textual Note 3]. Whether: 
itis accepted or rejected makes little change in; 
the sense of the words.—Toi¢ ovocv means 
those who are. In Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor.i. 2; 2 Cor. 
i.1; Phil. i. 1, éxxAnoia rH oboy or dyiore Toic 
ovo stand in connection with a following state- 
ment of the place, as herewith év "Egécw, 
This justifies the presumption that here too it 
can mean only this; nor does the word admit of 
any other meaning. It is entirely inadmissible, 
to explain roi¢ odocv without év ’E¢éag: 
as meaning “actual” (to the actually holy); this 
would read: toi¢ 6vrTw¢, BasiL (Toic¢ ’Hpeciosg: 





* (StreR accepts the meaning: faithful, which best accords: 
with his peculiar view respecting the two grades in the- 
church.—R.) 
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émcaréAduy ac yunoing 7 vouévore TO bvTe Ob Emtyva- 
sewc—évtac abtats —avéuacev) to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Brnaen, who does not accept 
év ’Edéoy, renders: gui presto sunt, referring to 
Acts xiii. 1; Rom. xiii. 1. But the passages 
cited, Acts xiii. 1: xara rav otcay éxxAnoiav, and 
Rom. xiii. 1: ai 62 ovoa: éovoia, by the partici- 
ple of elvas mark only present existence and va- 
lidity (in the churches which are existing there 
at present, the powers ruling there at present), 
and Bencet himself shortly before explains with 
more exactness: gui sunt in omnibus tis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit, so that the parti- 
ciple has still a local reference. Such a refe- 
rence must at all events be retained, and if év 
’Edéow must be omitted, then there is a lacuna, 
either intentional on the part of the writer, asin 
the case of a circular letter, or occasioned by 
the transcribers. 

"Ev Xpiot® ’Iycop is joined to mearToic. 
The connection with év is not objectionable,* 
even though miard¢ év does not occur elsewhere; 
for in Col. i. 1: moroic adeAgoic év Kpiorp, the 
phrase qualifies adeAgoic ; so 1 Tim. i. 2: yunoiw 
Téxvy év rioret. But wiotic év Xpioro is found in 
i.15; Col. i. 4; Gal. iii, 26: wera miotewe xal 
ayanyce THC &v Xpiorh Inoot, 1 Tim. i. 14; and 
miotebev ev TH evayyedi@, Mark i. 15. Since év 
designates the element, the life-sphere, the prin- 
ciple, the inmost life-fellowship of the believer, it 
as not=eic (BAUMGARTEN), for it is not the ob- 
ject, aim or direction of the believer that is 
marked, but his activity and vitality. Hence 
sit is also not—didé Xpvorov, for the. means are not 
there discussed, as ScHENKEL thinks, nor is it to 
tbe rendered: fidem in Christo reponentibus (Mey- 
BR), since in that case we should find éaé with 
the dative (Winer, p. 367). The position év 
Xptot@ ‘Incood must be noticed, since at the 
‘beginning we read ardaroAoc Inovd Xpicrov, and 
‘so too in the greeting, ver. 2, “The proclama- 
tion of the messenger proceeds mainly from Je- 
sus, preaching and proving that He is the Christ 
—but the faith of the saints rests mainly on the 
Christ, the Messiah, the giver of the gift of 
God, of eternal life (Rom. vi. 23). Comp. Col. 
i. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 5; i. 14, 15.°—Srrer. “In 
Christ” is in ‘this Epistle the centre and heart- 
beat of the apostolie proclamation. Comp. vers. 
°8, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, ete. [See Eaprn’s re- 
‘marks in Homil. Notes.—R.] This formula cor- 
responds entirely to the phrases ‘“‘in Adam,” 
“in Abraham,” referring to the efficient fellow- 
ship of life. The connection with zioroi¢ must 
"be retained, the more since dyioe has already an 
added qualification. It is true év Xpiord might 
‘be joined with dyiow, as in Phil.i. 1. But it 
‘does not result from this, that it belongs here 
mot merely to moroic, but also to dy/oc, as SCHEN- 
Ker, Harvess and others think; as if Panl had 
written: tole dylow Kat miotoic év Xpeot@ *Iynoov ! 





[ALFORD secms to reject this connection. In that case we 
must accept an elliptical construction: “The saints who are 
in Ephesus, the believers (who are) in Christ,” or take the 
phrase as qualifying both adjectives; the objections to the 
atter will be found below.—R.] 

+ (ELLicorr thus discriminates between mords év Xpiora 
and migteveww ets Xprorév: “The latter involves a closer con- 
nection of the verb and the preposition, and points rather to 
an act of the will, while the former involves a closer connec- 
tion of the preposition and the noun, and marksa state and 
eondition.”—B.] 





One might say with the same reason, that roi¢ 
ovat év ’Egéow belonged to moroic, since the be- 
lievers also are there. 

While Paul writes r@ éxxaAyoia in 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 
Cor. i. 1; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; raic ex- 
kAnoiacc Gel. i. 2; in Rom. i. 7; Phil. i. 1; Col. 
i. 2, he says: rolc dytocc. In the former cases he 
has in view the unity comprehending the Chris- 
tian persous, in the latter the persons standing 
in this unity: this form will, therefore, scarcely 
support the view, that it bears in itself a more 
confidential character. (SCHENKEL on Col. i. 2.) 
For the Romans were strangers to the Apostle. 
while the Colossians, Corinthians and Galatians 
were known and dear. Still less is there to be 
found in this difference an indication that he 
had founded the church in question or some one 
else. 


Ver. 2. The Salutation. [On the Pauline salu- 
tations, see Dr. Scuarr’s note, Romans, p. 57.] 
Grace be to you and peace.—Xépuic has 
the same root as yaipu, yapd, yapua (joy), xap- 
té¢ (pleasant), from which also carus, gratius, 
gratia, grates are derived. It means favor, gra- 
cious character, loving, obliging devotion to ano- 
ther, such as that of a wife to the husband, the 
enjoyment of love. See Passow sub voce. The 
thought of the Scripture is aptly expressed by the 
German word Gnade, the original meaning of 
which may be perceived in the expression: die 
Sonne geht zu Gnaden (the sun goes down, goes 
under), ein gnadiger Regen (a rain that falls lightly 
and penetrates deeply). It is compounded of 
ge, with the signification of strengthening, mul- 
tiplying (as in Gertiusch, Geschrei, etc.), and na- 
den (down, into the depths). Gnade, grace, is 
therefore condescending love and beneficent kind- 
ness of God, the Lord, condescending indeed 
from the heights of glory into the depths of dark- 
ness. Comp. Kurine, 1 Cor. i. 3 (Biblework). 
(The English word grace, as will be seen from the 
etymological remark above, has the same root as 
the Greek word used here, and is its nearest pos- 
sible equivalent in all its various meanings.—R. ] 

Eipavy from eipw (to knit, to speak, according 
to Puato, Cratylus, p. 398, D: 7d elpew Aéyeuv 
éor:, according to the analogy of sero, sermo, ser- 
monem nectere) designates a union after separa- 
tion, reconciliation after contest and quarrel, 
since then the speech is no longer against, but 
to and for each other, since then comes rest and 
joyousness, tappycia. It is Friede, peace, because 
one is glad and free [ froh und Jrei], the actual 


well-being, corresponding to the Hebrew Didvy. 
(The meaning of the Hebrew word is aptly ex- 
pressed thus: ‘Peace, plenty, and prosperity.” 
--R.] First comes ydpic, grace, “that which is 
subjective in God and Christ, which the Apostle 
wishes to be directed and shown to his readers; 
the latter is the actual result, which is presented 
through the bestowal of grace” (Meyer on Rom. 
i. 7); grace is the ground of sanctification and 
of peace, peace is the goal of faith; the dative 
buiv, “to you,” viz., dyioe and maToic, after yé- 
pig indicates that “grace” first of all becomes 
their portion, and then ‘ peace” becomes and 
remains theirs more and more. The thought will 
be best completed from 1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Pet. i. 2, 


CHAP. 


I. 1-2. 28 





where wAnOuvGein is added,* even if this word is 
not in the Apostle’s mind; for as dycoe and morot 
they are already partakers of these, and in Chris- 
tians there is a growth both of grace and peace. 
From God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.—The preposition dé designates 
the coming hither, without defining more closely 
the relation of that which comes to him from 
whom it comes, as is done by é« and rapé, or de- 
noting the activity of him from whom it comes, 
as in the case of ird. On the further distinction 
between these prepositions, see WINER, pp. 842 f., 
346 f. Here a6 therefore means simply from, 
governing both the genitives: Qeov mwatpdc 
jyuov and kvplov Iyo0v Xpeortod. Both 
grace and peace come from both God and Jesus 
Christ; in this then God and Jesus are alike. 
Still in 2 Cor. xiii. 138 Paul says: ‘the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” placing it before ‘the 
love of God.” In the present passage the two 
are distinguished by closer qualitications. ‘Our 
Father’ denotes the fatherhood of God; we re- 
joice as His children ‘*by virtue of the adoption 
(ver. 5) attained through Christ.” With the 
word “our” the Apostle includes himself and the 
readers, called ‘‘ you” just before, and all Chris- 
tians, in humble, sacred joy. Kvupiov without 
quov denotes in general the Lordship of Christ; 
He is such as Creator (Col. i. 16; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
comp. John i. 8), as Propitiator and Redeemer 
(Acts xx. 28), as the exalted Son of man (Phil. 
ii. 9-11); and such power as Lord He has from 
God the Father (i. 22; Matth. xxviii. 18) until 
the consummation of the plan of salvation (1 Cor. 
xv. 24, 28), while He in His appearance as Mes- 
siah (Xpioréc) has God as head (1 Cor. xi. 3) and 
is ‘God’s” (1 Cor, iii. 28). Comp. Harzess in 
loco. It is inconceivable how any can [as the 
Socinians], in opposition to the language and 
thought alike, make the genitive ‘‘Lord Jesus 
Christ’ co-ordinate with ‘our,’ and thus de- 
pendent on “ Father;’’ but what is not possible for 
those who are unwilling to perceive Christ in His 
Dignity above us, and us in our need below Ilim! 
The importance of this benediction will be 
perceived from the constant repetition of it, even 
ifin manifold forms. The briefest form is found 
in 1 Thess. i. 1: ydpec tuiv nat eipfvn; in Col. i. 
2wehave: ydpic tuly kai elpfvy and Geod marpic 
quav; 2 Thess. i. 2: yapic tyiv nat elpqva ard Oeow 
matpo¢ Kai kvpiov ’Iycov Xprorov. Then as here 
(i. 2)in Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor.i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 2; 
Phil. i. 2; Philem. 8. In Gal. i. 3, qudv occurs 
after xvpiov, not after marpéc, and something 
further is appended, together with a doxology. 
Tit. i. 4: ydpic nal elpavy ard Ocod ratpoc kai Xpio- 
tov *Iyoov Tov cwr#poc yuav. The greetingsin the 
two Epistles to Timothy are the fullest: ydpic, 
Eeoc, elphvy ard Oeov marpd¢ kat Xpcorov *Inovv 
tov kupiov judy. ‘*Mercy” enters between, to 
indicate the activity of “grace” towards this 
“peace.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Paul knows and feels himself to be an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, quite as much as those 





* [Enarcort and ALForp supply ely, not €oTw (Meyer), the 
optative being the more usual form, as is implied in the sug- 
gestion of Dr. BRaunz.—R.] 





who were immediately called and sent out by Jesua 
Himself. He too was called and ordained just as 
immediately in an extraordinary manner, as these 
in an ordinary way. On this account he adds, 
“by the will of God,” excluding all human choice 
and self-will in his call. Hence he is not to be 
reckoned as the thirteenth, but as the twelfth 
chosen in the place of the traitor Judas ; the elec- 
tion of Matthias (Acts i. 15-26), having been oc- 
casioned by Peter and consummated by the dis- 
ciples before the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, is 
to be regarded as a work of haste and precipi- 
tancy. [On the other hand, see Lecuxen, Lible- 
work, Acis, p. 22, The question is discussed in 
the histories of the Apostolic times. ‘Paul never 
represents himself as one of the twelve, but seems 
rather to distinguish himself from them as one 
born out of due time, occupying a similar relation 
to the Gentile world, as the older apostles did to 
the Jewish.” Scuarr, Hist. of the Apost. Church, 
p. 513. The only practical use made of it in mo- 
dern times has been in the interest of Prelacy, 
against the people’s choice of ministers.—R. ] 

2. As Paul places himself upon an entire 
equality with the other Apostles, although he is 
pre-eminently the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 
ix. 15; xx. 21; xxvi. 17,18; comp. Lecuter, 
Biblework, Acts, p. 171), he designates the Apos- 
tolate as unique in its character, in respect to the 
immediate call, as well as to its special position 
and mission in the incipient stages of the Chris- 
tian Church. This refutes the error of the Ir- 
vingites, who believe in the re-appearance of ac- 
tual Apostles and the re-establishment and re- 
newal of the Apostolate in their churches 
(ScHEenKeL, Scumo.ter, on Gal. i. 2, Biblework). 
We must not, however, overlook the fact, that 
Paul in Phil. i. 1 calls himself in connection with 
Timothy only ‘the servant of Christ Jesus,” and 
in Rom. i. 1, ‘‘servant of Jesus Christ,” in Tit. 
i. 1, ‘servant of God,” first, and then ‘Apos- 
tle;” thus giving priority in these passages to the 
general official name; including his assistant 
with himself in Phil. i. 1, while in the two Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians he mentions these with- 
out any further qualification. In the Apostolate, 
as a specializing of the general service of the 
church, we must regard the general ecclesiasti- 
cal office as conjoined, finding in the former the 
basis of all real church offices. It is in fact the 
historically first form of office in the church, un- 
folding itself further in the wider course of ec- 
clesiastical development, according to the neces- 
sity of the congregation, in conformity with the 
gifts and tasks of thechurch. Thus the diaconate 
soon sprang up (Acts vi. 1-7), then other offices 
(Eph. iv. 11), especially that of “presbyter” in 
both Jewish and Gentile Christian churches. To 
this correspond the instructions and commissions 
imparted to the Apostles by the Lord Himself 
(Matth. xvi. 19; xviii. 18; xxviii. 19, 20, where 
the promise: ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” is especially to be 
noted; Jno. xx. 21-23), which are still in force 
for the ministers of the word, and will be unta 
the endof the world. In addition, it may be re. 
membered that the Apostle is writing to churches 
already existing, though in most cases founded 
by himself, so that he does not place himself with 
his office and ministry temporal in priority, 
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nor as to his rank above the church, but works 
on and‘in her, as well as for her. 

3. Paul regards the church from a double point 
of view, as consecrated to God, and believing. 
With the first term (dycoc) he sets forth its objec- 
tive ground, with the second (mara év XpioTp "In- 
cov) its subjective life; the former marks the Di- 
vine work of salvation, the latter the human ac- 
ceptance and appropriation; that indicates the re- 


lation of the church to God, this the demeanor ; . 


that defines their worth (dignity), this their 
worthiness; that is always first, impelling to the 
other, this is always second, having in the first 
its ground, impulse and power. In the objective 
factor, in God’s arranging and ordering, there is 
constantly given the power, which will and can 
and should become efficient, even though only 
latent at times. Nothing is said respecting the 
degree and extent to which this power, given in 
connection with the assembly effected by God, has 
wrought and been successful in the whole body ; 
from tbe first feeble beginnings on to the consum- 
mation, there are manifold, unmistakable grada- 
tions; fluctuations, too, and relapses of a very 
dubious character. But above the appearance in 
single churches and periods, the eternal and glo- 
rious basis must not be misunderstood; here 
Paul gives animportant example tothe Ephesians. 
The Christian must confess in humble gratitude 
that he is dyic, and in assiduous obedience feel 
and show himself to be miordg év Xpiot} ’Iyoov, 

4, God, who has condescended and given 
Himself to us as a Father (‘‘grace be unto you 
from God our Father’’) with His gifts («‘peace’’), 
stands together with Christ (‘*and the Lord Jesus 
Christ’) toward us as Giver and Dispenser. It 
is the will of God, who has ordered all things 
(‘‘ by the will of God”) to this end, constantly 
accomplishing His purpose actively through His 
creatures, inanimate as well as animate and per- 
sonal, willing and unwilling, yes, resisting even. 
Accordingly the Lord sends His Apostles, re- 
mains together with the Father the constant 
source of all the benefits of salvation, aye, the 
element, the life-sphere for all the called and 
believing ones. Although it remains untouched 
here, in what relation the Lord Jesus stands to 
God the Father, it is still clear, that He needs no 
“grace” and “peace,” but is, as the sending 
Lord and partaker of Divinity, highly exalted 
above us, and we are deep below Him, poor, 
wretched, without peace, needing Him, but yet 
the objects of His mercy, who should become 
partakers of God. 

5. Grace and peace stand related to each other: 
in the former God econdescends to man, in the 
latter man lifts himself to God. In grace, the 
Most High comes down into the depths of misery 
and sin; in peace, poor sinful man, taken up, re- 
conciled, pacified, cleansed, draws nigh to his 
God and Father. Neither is complete at once, 
each has its development and history: grace, not 
merely forgiveness of sin, but deliverance, en- 
lightening, sanctification, beatification, imparts 
ever more fully, penetrates ever deeper and 
wider, exalts ever more gloriously; peace, not 
merely rest, quiet, but union and harmony, 
strengthens more and more, grows and impels 
ever higher and morc beautifully. This is indi- 
cated by the form of the benediction. The vic- 





tory is decided ; it will be followed up, improved, 
and that more completely—and all this by the 
ethical mode of fucth, not an indefinite and general 
one, but the special definite faith in Christ Jesus, 
the living Mediator of all blessing and salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Did God make out of Saul, the persecutor of 
the Church of Jesus Christ, Paul the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, then rejoice in humility and think 
that the same God who has made of thee a Chris- 
tian, a joyous child of God, will help others to the 
same privilege; if He succeeded in doing this in 
your case, is it not even more likely to succeed 
in that of others ?—Do not forget that in dealing 
with the Apostle of Jesus Christ, thou dealest 
with the will and work of God.—Take heed in 
thine office and calling, that thou standest there 
by the will of God.—Paul, so wonderfully led, so 
marvellously overcome and so highly favored, 
sees through all the defects, weaknesses, sins of 
his churches, their glory, the glory of the people 
of God, and their life of faith, however weak. 
Now then, do not starch thyself in thy precious 
office with proud ignoring of the worth of thy 
flock; rejoice in the worth of thy ministry, but 
at the same time in the church of thy Lord; do 
not depreciate the church of God because of hu- 
man appearances or on account of individual 
members, however numerous, since tbou dost 
claim respect for thy office despite thy sinful per- 
son. The dignity of the office and the calling is 
to be recognized, even if the person in office or 
called permits himself to become guilty of un- 
worthiness. 

What is specifically Christian is this, that thou, 
called and trained by the Father, inwardly de- 
niest the natural Ego more and more entirely, 
for the sake of the onc and unique person, Jesus 
Christ.—He who is never satisfied in his mora- 
lity, but humbly strives and believes and hopes,. 
is near to Christ and belongs to Christ. Christ- 
less morality, irreligious virtue, or, as it was 
more faithfully termed in the last century and 
stillis in this, “godless” virtue, calling and think- 
ing itself «‘free,” has only the outward appear- 
ance, the garment, is really foolish pride. Thou 
canst be a broker or agent of morality, then thy 
part in it is usufructuary, but thou art no owner 
of it.—From the fact that thou art “holy,” @. e, 
consecrated to God, accepted by Him the Holy 
One, follows thy faith, which appropriates and 
believes what is Divine and holy, more and 
more inwardly to the internal personality. It is 
therefore not correct to say: Holiness proceeds 
from faith in Christ ; hence Paul calls them be- 
lievers, too. Nor is holiness merely the goal of 
Christian striving ; he who has God and Christ, 
the Holy One, has holiness also ; it is not put be- 
fore us as a goal, far or near, but we, as Chris- 
tians, are in it, asin an element, a sphere, that 
it may become ours, be in us, increasing and 
strengthening itself in us.—The saint consecrated 
to God (d)c0¢) says, first in the consciousness and 
confession of his faith, however: I am God's! 
The believer (miotéc) says: God is mine! But 
that we are God’s always comes first, then that 
God is ours.—How well has Paul complemented 
the salutation of the Old Testament: Peace be 





CHAP. 


S. 


I. 3-14. 25 





with you (Judges vi. 283; 1 Sam. xxv. 6, ete.), by 
adding or rather prefixing grace, which was not 
wanting in the Old Testament. 

STarke:—A minister of Christ, a teacher of 
the Gospel, must be installed by the will of God. 
Mark this, ye runners, who run of yourselves. — 
Where grace is, there is peace also, even though 
it be not felt by a believer in his state of conflict. 
—Since grace and peace come from Christ as well 
as from God the Father, Christ must be very God 
as is the Father. 

Rieger :—A believer is already a saint.—My 
God! Lam Thine; therefore amI holy. Uphold 
me in faith on Christ Jesus !—The chief posses- 
sion of the saints and believers is grace and 
peace, This is from the very first the life of their 
heart; this distributes to them their daily nour- 
ishment and strength, and with this, too, they 
are equipped even unto the end of their course. 

Hevsyner:—The call of God to the ministry 
gives the proper joy in office.—The Apostolic 
benediction contains all that is worth wishing 
for.—ScuenKen :—Neither the consummation of 
salvation nor the beginning of faith is to be 
found outside of fellowship with Christ.—Grace is 
the ground of our faith, peace the hope of our life. 

Stier :—He whom the Lord admits among His 
called saints, has an inextinguishable spark of 
faith, that may bring him among the elect and 
faithful. And if there were left of the church 
only a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, a cottage 
in a vineyard, a well-nigh devastated, straitly be- 
sieged city, and the rest were as Sodom and 
Gomorrah—if instead of the Ephesus of the days 
of Paul and John, there remains only the miser- 
able village of Aya-soluk: yet shall the besieged 
city of God remain His preserved city, until He 
Himself destroys it, and we would not regard 
His sacred people as rejected either in their dis- 
persion or in their blindness.—Grace and peace, 
it is just this which is wanting to those who are 


away from Christ and without God in the world, 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. Grace 
and peace, it ig this which is ever more and 
more needful for those, who have obtained pre- 
cious faith in the righteousness which our God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ gives. In this 
double yet single word we have once more: what 
proceeds from God and what should be effected 
inus. The first ground of all holiness is the 
grace of the Eternal One, meeting and preventing 
us; the final goal of all fidelity in faith is 
complete peace or entire salvation. 

(Eapin:—‘In Christ Jesus.” The faith of 
the Ephesian converts rested in Jesus, in calm 
and permanent repose. It was nota mere ex- 
ternal dependence placed on Him, but it had 
convinced itself of His power and love, of His 
sympathy and merits; it not only knew the 
strength of His arm, it had also penetrated and 
felt the throbbing tenderness of His heart—it 
was therefore in Him.—Grace.”—As a wish 
expressed for the Ephesian church, it does not 
denote mercy in its general aspect, but that many- 
sided favor that comes in the form of hope to 
saints in despondency, of joy to them in sorrow, 
of patience. to them in suffering, of victory to 
them under assault, and of final triumph to them 
in the hour of death.—‘ Peace.” —A conscious 
possession of the Divine favor can alone create 
and sustain mental tranquility. To use an im- 
pressive figure of Scripture, the unsanctified 
heart resembles ‘‘the troubled sea,” in constant 
uproar and agitation—dark, muddy and tem- 
pestuous; but the storm subsides, for a voice of 
power has cried, ‘ Peace, be still,” and there is 
‘a great calm:” the lowering clouds are dis- 
pelled, and the azure sky smiles on its own re- 
flection in the bosom of the quiet and glassy 
deep, The favor of God and the felt enjoyment 
of it, the Apostle wishes to the members of the 
| Ephesian Church.—R. ] 








II. PART FIRST. 
THE GLORY OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Cuaprers J.—III. 


A. The ground and goal of the church. 


Cuar. 


I. 3-28. 


1. Grateful praise of the decree of grace. 
(Cuap. I. 3-14.) 


3 


Blessed be the God and Father! of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath [omit hath]? 


blessed us with [2», in] all spiritual blessings [blessing]* in [the] heavenly places in 


4 Christ: According [even] as he hath ¢ 


hosen [he chose] us in him before the foun- 


dation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before him [;] in 
5 love: [omit the colon] Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children [unto 
adoption] by [through] Jesus Christ to [unto] himself, according to the good 
6 pleasure of his will, To [Unto] the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath 
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7 made us accepted [which® he freely bestowed upon us] in the beloved: In whom 
we have [the or our] redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins [our 

8 transgressions],’ according to the riches® of his grace; Wherein he hath abounded 
9 [Which he made to abound] toward us in all wisdom and prudence; Having made 
known unto [to] us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure which 

10 he hath [omit hath] purposed in himself: [,] That in [Unto]* the dispensation of 
the fulness of times he might gather together in one [to gather up together] all 
things in Christ, both [omit both and supply the things] which are in heaven, and 

11 [the things] which are on earth; even in him: [,] In whom also we have obtained 
an [In whom we were also made his]" inheritance, being [having been] predes- 
tinated according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel 

12 of his own [omit own] will: That we should be to [unto] the praise of his glory, who 
18 first trusted [we who have before hoped]? in Christ [or the Christ]. In whom ye 
also trusted, after that ye heard [In whom ye also, having heard] the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salvation: in whom also, after that ye believed [in whom 

I say having also believed], ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise [the 

14 Spirit of promise, the holy One], Which [Who]" is the earnest of our inheritance 
until [unto] the redemption of the [his] purchased possession, unto the praise of 


his glory, 
si TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 3,—B, omits kat maryp, &, inserts cat gwrijpos [after kupiov, to complete the well-known phrase], which is 
disapproved by the later reviser [3]. 

2 Ver. 3.—[" The aorist here ought certainly to be maintained in translation, as the allusion is to the past act of redemp- 
tion. The idiom of our language frequently interferes with the regular application of the rule, but it is still no less certain 
that the English preterite is the nearest equivalent of the Greek aorist.” A slavish application of this rule has much marred 
the version of the Amer. Bible Union. This section presents a number of cases where the proper rendering of the Greek tense 
is a matter of some delicacy, though rarely of great difficulty.—R.] ‘ 

8 Ver, 3.—{The singular should be retained, as in the Genevan, Bishops’, and Rhemish versions. Alford and Ellicott 
(following the Syriac version) render: blessing of the Spirit, but this is a currect interpretation rather than a trans- 
oy With (E. V.) need not be changed to in, but the English reader should be reminded that the Greek preposition is 
év.—R. 

4 Ver. 4.[See Exeg. Notes.—R.] i 

& Ver. 5.—[ Unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto himself; the variations from the E. V. are all necessary ; the adoption 
of children is pleonastic; 64 should, as a rule, be rendered through, and eis unto. Himself is to be retained, because, al- 
though the reading is not avrév but avrdév, the reference is to God, and this will not appear if the simple pronoun Him is 
substituted, Ellicott’s rendering is peculiar: having foreordained us for adoption through Jesus Christ into Himself, He jus- 
tifies the last preposition by the English idiom “ adopt into.”—R.] 

6 Ver, 6.—N. A. B, have 4s, corrected in the first to ev 7, as D, E. F.G, K. L. read; the former is, however, lectio diffi- 
etlior, and it is more likely that the latter arose from it, than tho reverse. [The reading of the Ree. (év 4) 18 found in a 
great majority of cursives, many versions and fathers; it is adopted by Tischendorf and Ellicott. ‘Ihe other is re- 
nso ‘by Lachmann, Meyer, Alford. It is very difficult to decide, but the above rendering is based on the reading 

s.—R.] 
7 Ver.7.—[The emphatic article rav before rapawrtrwpartwv is best rendered by the possessive pronoun our, as in- 
deed is often necessary in translating the article from the German. ransgressions is more exact than sins, and 
poe the distinction between this verse and Col. i. 14 is maintained—On 77v before adwoAvtpwotv see Exeg, 
‘otes.—R. 

8 Var} —tinstead of tov mAodrov (Rec., $2 D2 K. L.) read 7d wAOD TOS (N,1 A. B. D1), which is adopted by Lach- 
mann, Riickert, Tischendorf (see his Prolegg. p. lv. 7th ed.), Alford, Ellicott. Comp. Winer, p. 64.—R.] 

9 Ver. 10.—[Among the multitude of emendations suggested in regard to this part of ver. 10. I have felt that it was only 
necessary to adopt this one, which literally translates the preposition eis. The phrases, for, with a view to, in regard of, 
with reference to, are not more intelligible than the simple unto, providing the pointing be properly altered (as above) to indi- 
cate the close connection with “ purposed.” Ellicott omits even the comma.— Dispensation was once an improper translation, 
but is perhaps now the nearest equivalent to the Greek oixovouia; fulfilment might be substituted for fulness, and seasons for 
times, but i gain would be slight. The omission of that requircs a change in the finite construction of the remainder of the 
verse.—K. 

10 Ver. 10.—[The re after ra in the Rec. is to be rejected, having scarcely any support ($3). A much more difficult 
question is, whether we should read émi or év before rots ovpavois. For the first, which is very unusual in this connection, 
the authorities are: &.) B. D. L. and 40 cursives, accepted by Lachmann. Riickert, Meyer. Alford and others ; for the second 
(Rec.), A. ¥. G. K., majority of cursives, fathers, accepted by Griesbach, Scholz, Harless, De Wette, Tischendorf, Ellicott, 
Eadie, Braune. If the former be adopted, it must be as an dag Acydmevov ; and is so remarkable a one, that we may well 
incline to the latter, especially as a careless copyist would find é7i so close at hand. Comp. Exeg, Notes.—R.] 

U Ver. 11—, B. K. L. [all modern editors]: €kAnpwOnwev. A.D. EB. F.G.: éxAj@nmev. which is the easier reading. 
[Braune takes this verb to mean: made an inheritance, not obtain an inheritance, as in E. V.—R. 

12 Ver. 12.—| Fora justification of this translation now generally adopted, see Exeg. Notes.—R.] 

14 Ver. 13._[This view of the construction is the simplest, and most defensible. The participles: axovcavtes—morevo- 
avtes, a best rendered by the English past participles; after that, etc. (E. V.), is, too, pronounced in its temporal refer- 
ence.—R. 

14 Ver. 14.—65 according to &, D. KE. K. is lectio difficitior over against 6, A.B.F. [The latter is the reading of the Ree. 
Lachmann, Riickert, Alford. The former is accepted by Tischendorf, Ellicott, Meyer, who remarks on the readiness with 
which the latter reading would arise, owing to the neuter mvevpa.—R.] 


intertwined, the divisions and groupings are not 

neeRNiDAd: Adin SuLTGAy easily perceived, so that expositors hold very 
different opinions. But it is evident, that the 

Summary.—It is clear that ver. 3 opens the| three times repeated: “unto the praise of the 
section with thanksgiving and praise for the| glory of his grace” (ver. 6), ‘unto the praise 
blessing of Redemption. But in this wonderful | of his glory” (ver. 12), “unto the praise of his 
chain of clauses (vers. 4-14), so interwoven and | glory”’ (ver. 14), form conclusions, receiving, it 
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is true, in the flow of language in vers. 6 and 12, 
qualifications for amplification and transition. 
Accordingly we find in vers. 4-6, the first founda- 
tion for praise: the election of eternal mercy; in 
vers. 7-12, the second: the carrying out of the eternal 
decree; vers. 18, 14, the third: the personal appro- 
priation of salvation. Qur view is directed to the 
Father before all time, the Son in time, the Spirit 
in eternity. So Srizg, who, however, artificially 
divides each section again into three parts, ac- 
cording to ground, course and goal. 

[Atrorn, who follows Srisr, gives this sum- 
mary: ‘The preliminary idea of the Church, set 
forth in the form of an aseription of praise, vers. 
3-14:—thus arranged: vers. 3-6, the Father, in 
His eternal love, has chosen us to holiness (ver. 
4), ordained us to Sonship (ver. 5), bestowed 
grace on us in the Beloved; vers. 7-12, in the 
Son, we have—redemption according to the 
riches of His grace (ver. 7), knowledge of the 
tmystery of His will (vers. 8, 9), inheritance un- 
der Him the one Head (vers. 10-12) ; vers. 13-14, 
through the Spirit we are sealed, by hearing the 
word of salvation (ver. 18), by receiving the 
earnest of our inheritance, to the redemption of 
the purchased possession (ver. 14).—Dr. Hopaz 
is less satisfactory, see ver. 4 for his exhaustive 
analysis of vers. 4-6.—R. 

Haruzss: I. The objective act of God, a) in 
the eternal decree of the Redemption of believers, 
6) actualized through the death of His Son (1-7: 
mapantwpatev); II. The revelation of this act in 
the word (7-10); III. The subjective actuali- 
zation of this act in the Redemption of individu- 
als (11-14).—Mever takes the salvation (ver. 3) 
as a) foreordgined (vers. 4, 5), b) effected (vers, 
6, 7), ¢) made known (vers. 8-10), d) actually 
appropriated (ver. 11), by Jews (ver. 12), as well 
as by those who had been heathen (vers. 18, 14). 
—Others otherwise, always with an overlooking 
of the incisa so readily perceived.—[Dr. Langer, 
who suggests the frequent occurrence of liturgi- 
cal forms in Paul’s Epistles, finds in these verses 
the most striking example. See his liturgical 
reading, Homans, p. 26.—RB.] 


Ver. 3. “General opening. 

Blessed be [ev Aoy77 6¢].*—First of all, we 
must notice the play upon the words: evAoyy- 
7 6¢—6é ebAoygoac—év—ebAoyia. The words evdo- 
yew and evdoyia have a two-fold meaning, as 
in benedicere and benedictio, to bless and blessing, 
y23 (J13) to praise, to laud and to endow, all to 
be traced back to one sense, to speak or promise 
good. So evAoyeiv, Luke i. 64 (éAdAer ebdoyav 
tov Gedv); comp. xxiv. 58 (alvovyrec rév Oedv) ; 
Jas. iii. 9 (év aiTH evAoyoipev Tov Kupiov); evAo- 
yia, Rom. xvi. 18 (dea rH¢ ypyorodoyiac Kat evAo- 
ylac), decora oratio, praise, Gal. iii. 8, 9, 14; 
Heb. vi. 7. The German word Segen, blessing, 
is derived from signum, sign, 7. e., the sign of the 
cross in pronouncing the blessing; from this is 
derived segnen, to bless (see JurTTine, Bidl. 
Wérterbuch, p. 171 ff.), and this means not only 





* (The verb is usually omitted in this and similar forms of 
doxology. ‘Understand ety (Job i. 21; Ps. cxii. 2) or éorw 
(2 Chron. ix. 8).” So ALForD, Exzicorr. It is from this word 
that Dr. LANGE derives his view respecting Paul’s use of li- 
turgical forms; comp. Rom. ix. 5; and the O, T. passages cited 
above.—R.] 





to wish well (Ps. x. 3; Isa. lxv. 16) in coming 
(1 Sam, xiii. 10) or in going (Acts xx. 1), but to 
praise, to thank (1 Cor. xiv. 16; x. 16) and also 
to assign or impart good or goods (Gen. xii. 2; 
xxvii. 34, 36). The meaning, to praise, to 
thank, does indeed become the prominent one, 
where it is. applied to men with regard to God, 
since man has only words, can only eb Aéyerv; as 
does that of allotting good or goods, where God’s 
dealings towards men are in question, since with 
God there is no resting in words, His words are 
or become deeds. Benaen: Antanaclasis: aliter 
benedixit Deus nobis, aliter nos benedicimus illi. 
THEODORET: eldévar mpoohnet, wo evAoyovvtes péev 
oi avOpwra Tov Gedy Adyoug uiT@ mpoopépovae ub- 
vouc, Epy@ dé abrov evepyerfoa: ov divavrat, 6 dé Ge- 
o¢ evAoydv BEBaioi rode Adyoug TH Epyw Kai TavToda- 
why wapéxes pépav ayabdv toic evdoyovuévote. It 
is otherwise, when Jethro says of God: 
mm iF ya (Exod. xviii. 10), or Laban to Eliezer, 
(Gen. xxiv. 81): M1 ID ‘thou blessed of the 
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Lord” (comp. xxvi. 29; Matth. xxv. 34, where 
Jesus as Judge will say to His own: ‘‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father ;” Luke i. 28, where Mary 
is called keyapcropévy, ‘highly favored,” in the 
same sense). Both meanings appear here in our 
passage, where the Apostle praises and blesses 
God (evAoyaréc), who has blessed us (6 ev- 
Aoyhoac év evAoyig). 

The form here chosen should be noticed, ed- 
Aoyvyt dc, which is always applied to God,* not ev- 
Aoynuévoc, since for Him there is no time when 
He was not and will not hereafter be “blessed,” 
so that God is kar’ efoy7wv 6 ebAoyyrée (Mark 
xiv. 61). Nor is this—worthy of praise, to be 
praised, but like P32 in a purely passive sense, 
as the promiscuous use of both forms requires. 
The position of the words also, at the beginning, 
shows that the emphasis rests upon it; in Rom. 
ix. 5 the Person is put first for the same reason. 
[So Exzicorr.] On the sense of evAoyyrée it 
may be remarked, that Paul begins nearly all his 
Epistles with praise and thanksgiving to God, and 
that too with a reference to the churches and 
persons to which, the circumstances in which, 
and the purpose with which, he is writing; with. 
evAoyntég as here, only in 2 Cor. i. 3 (sol Pet. 
i. 3), usually with edyapeoreiv, Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
i. 4; Phil.i. 3; Col.i.3; 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Philem. 4, with yapev éyew, 2 Tim.i. 3. As. 
the received “grace” is returned again in 
thanksgiving, so is the evAoyia received from the 
Lord, in the e?Aoyyréc from the praising creature: 
God is saluted, never blessed, with His own 
blessing (Stier). 

The God and Father of our Lord Jesus. 
Christ—6 @c6¢ kai watap Tov Kvpiow 
4 eOv Ineo Xptorov.—Exactly as in 2 Cor. 
i.3; 1 Pet. i. 3. Comp. Rom. xv.6; 2 Cor. xi. 31; 
Col. i. 3; Rev. i. 6. It is most natural, since the 
passage does not read: 6 Gedc, 6 maTHp Tov KU- 
piov, to join the genitive rov kuptov, “of our 
Lord,” with @edc¢, ‘*God,” as well as with a- 
thp, ‘‘ Father” (Jerome, Tusopuynact, Rueck- 





* [This is true in N.T. usage. Inthe LXX. it is almost uni- 
versally true, though in Gen. xxvi. 29; Deut. vii. 14; 1 Sam. 
xv, 13; xxv. 33 as ELLIcorr remarks, evAoyntds is applied ta. 
man. The distinction is sufficiently marked to justify Dn 
BRAUNzE’s remark. See IARLEss in loco.—R.] 
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ERT, Stier), as the genitive is not necessarily 
required as an explanatory addition to warjp. It 
is found without any qualification, in ver. 20; 
1 Cor, xv, 24: 1G Oe@ nat matpi; vi. 23; 2 Tim. 
i. 2; Gal. i, 1: Geov watpéc; 1 Thess. i. 1: Hea 
rarpi. Besides in iii. 14 many MSS. read: rov 
marépa Tod Kvplov juav *Ijoov Xpeorov (though X. 
A.B. C. omit the genitive), while the established 
reading in i. 17 is: 6 Ged¢ Tov Kuplov jpov "Inoov 
Xpictov, so that the Apostle, as this very Epistle 
shows, could join this qualifying phrase to 
“God” as well as to “Father.”’ On this account 
Meyer is incorrect, in applying the genitive to 
mathp, and not to Oedc, on the ground that the 
former idea alone demands such complementing, 
and not the latter; nor should he have laid so 
great weight upon the notion, that the expres- 
sion: the God of Christ, as an isolated one, has 
not obtained that currency, which it must have 
done, had it been found in this ‘‘solemn formu- 
la” also, since Christ’s word on the cross (Matth. 
xxvii. 46: Océ pov, Océ wou) and on the day of His 
resurrection (John xx. 17: dvaBatvw mpd¢ tov ma- 
tépa pov Kal watépa tpov nai fedv pov nai Oedv 
dav; comp. Rev. ii. 7; ili, 12) suffice to justify 
this expression and this connection in our ‘so- 
Jemn formula.” We find too in B. the reading 6 
Ged¢ Tov Kupiov, K.1. A. Nor can it be asserted, 
with Harzzss, that if the following genitive be- 
longed to the first substantive also, the reading 
should necessarily be: 6 Ged¢ te kai marg#p; MEYER 
refers very properly to 1 Pet. ii. 25. Kai binds 
what is homogeneous; ve adds something acces- 
sory (Winer, pp. 404, 408); Kai conjungit, te ad- 
jungit, a3 Hermann says.* To be God and to 
be Father are not ideas which exclude each other, 
nor do they appear as two, but asa unity; Heis 
here praised, who is not only the God of the In- 
carnute One, but is also the Father of this Lord, 
of the Only Begotten, whom He has given; thus 
is indicated the God-man by whom the blessings 
of Redemption are mediated. It was not neces- 
sary for THronoret to say: dnldy, ac yudyv péy 
gate Gedc, Tov dé xupiov yuav rathp. Practically 
this generally Christian formula has taken the 
place of the Jewish: the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, even if it were not so intended by the 
Apostle or Apostles, as RUEOKERT supposes. 
Who blessed us [d ciAoynoag juac).— 
The active, over against the passive (evAcyyréc) de- 
notes efficient, active blessing, the aorist the his- 
torical fact in the existence and condition of the 
Church. Hence “us” should be taken in its 
wider meaning and applied to Christians, and 
should not be limited to the Apostle (Korps), 
who afterwards (ver. 15: éyé) begins to speak 





* [Mrrer’s view: “God who is also the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” would require, if a strict construction be in- 
sisted on: 6 A665, 6 kai maTyp. as ALFORD intimates. ELLIcorr 
admits that there are no grammatical or doctrinal objections 
to the view defended above, but prefers the other, mainly on 
the ground that the phrase “the God of Christ” is sin- 
gular. Hopes and Eapie join the genitive to both nouns. 

+ [Lavi at first took this aorist as marking “a customary 
er repeated act,” an interpretation he seems to have given 
up in his 2d edition, where, however, a trace of it is found in 
a footnote which has no corresponding number in his text. 
To take it as having the sense of the present, which Hopcs 
seems to favor (though his view would require the perfect in 
Greek), is untenable. The aorist participle, retaining as usual 
its aoristic force, “refers to the counsels of the Father as 
graciously completed in the Redemption.”—R.] 





of himself and his experiences, nor to the Jewish 
Christians, who are first thought of in ver. 11 
(comp. ver. 13); so strong rather is the feeling 
of the fellowship under the blessing of God, that 
the Apostle, as the genuine Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, includes with himself and the Apostles as 
his people, all men, who have become or will be- 
come Christians. 

With all spiritual blessings, év mdoq 
evaoyia mvevuutTcky.—This denotes the 
sphere into: which He in blessing has trans- 
ferred them; He has so placed us in blessing, 
that we are surrounded, overflowed thereby, and 
év thoy evaoyig. According to WinER (p. 
105) this means every blessing ; maca 7 evAoyia 
would be the whole blessing ; see the instructive 
passage, Rom. iii. 19. There is no variety of 
blessing, which God has not bestowed upon us, 
but the entire fulness of the blessing, so that we 
have nothing more to receive, has not yet been 
conferred upon us. Comp. Rom. xv. 29: “in 
the fulness of the blessing of Christ.” 

The adjective ‘spiritual’ limits the manifold 
variety to the domain of the spiritual, to what 
the Holy Spirit effects and imparts. It is re- 
called also in what follows respecting the adop- 
tion (ver. 5) the redemption and forgiveness cf 
sins (ver. 7), the revelation (ver. 9) and thus is 
expounded the riches of that spiritual blessing, 
which we already possess, but which we ever 
need yet more. There is no manner of occasion 
for supposing an antithesis to the earthly bless- 
ings and promises of the Israelites (CuRysostom, 
Grotivs and-others), or to their typical posses- 
sions and the vain ones of the heathen (Scuért- 
GEN); nor should “spiritual” be explained as—qui 
ad animum pertinet (ERasmus, RosENMUFLLER) ; 
our spirit of itself still belongs to the odpé. 
[See Romans, p. 284 f.]* The Apostleis treating 
of the blessings promised in Joel iii. 1, which 
are no longer merely promised, since their ful- 
filment is expressed in ‘‘ who hath blessed us.” 

In heavenly places, év roi¢ émovpavioce. 

1. Besides this passage the phrase is found in 
ver. 20; ii. 6; iii. 10; vi. 12, and in all, even 
in the last named, with a local sense; in the do- 
main of the heavenly ; hence in accordance with 
the nature of the matter, it is not to be taken in 
any coarse, sensuous signification as measurable, 
limitable space, but as domain, region. 

2. The word itself has in the preposition é7/ a 
local reference, like éiyecoc (1 Cor. xy. 40), but 
as this is to be distinguished from xardyeuoe, 
KaraxGdveog (Phil. ii. 10), so is the former from 
omEpouparic. 

3. Td érovpdwa at all events is not to be taken 
as=0 obpavéc, oi obpavoi or—PactAeia Tv obparov, 
but designates more indefinitely, in general, 
what belongs to heaven in contrast with what 





* [ALrorp is fully justified in saying : “ mvevparuxds in the 
N. T. always implies the working of the Holy Spirit, never 
bearing merely our modern inaccurate sense of spiritual as 
opposed to bodily.” Hopee apparently accepts both, which 
is not allowable, even if the correct meaning be given the 
greater prominénce. EADIE concedes the latter meaning in 
the New Testament, but improperly in every passage cited. 
He justly opposes the exclusive reference of our passage to 
charismuta (WuiTBy), alluding to the transitory character of 
these gifts. THroporer: “The blessings referred to here are, 
Hee pops of tee resurrection, the promises of immortality, 

he kingdom of heaven in reversion, and t! i 
tion.”—R,] ; me Sealy Of mlatr 
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belongs to and is on earth, as appears from vi. 
12, where the contest with the powers of dark- 
ness ‘‘ inheavenly places” is spoken of in an- 
tithesis to the contest with flesh and blood. 

4. The connection of the phrase év roi¢ 
Emovpaviore with év ebaAoyia mvevuatiny is de- 
manded by the fact that the latter is joined with 
evaoyyoag and dependent on it, and hence the 
latter cannot belong to the verb asa closer qual- 
ification of the act of blessing. Accordingly 
this added phrase says, that every spiritual 
blessing, which we have received, springs from 
a higher world, is to be sought in a heavenly re- 
gion and thence to be obtained. [Exurtcorr with 
his usual exactness presents the view here up- 
held and now generally received; he takes the 
phrase as ‘defining broadly and comprehen- 
sively the region and sphere where our true 
home is (Phil. iii. 20), where our hope is laid 
up (Col. i. 5), and whence the blessings of the 
Spirit, the 7 dwped 7 étoupdvioc (Heb. vi. 4) truly 
come.” We may add from Anrorp: ‘ Materi- 
ally we are yet in the body: but in the Spirit, 
we are in heaven—only waiting for the redemp- 
tion of the body to be entirely and literally 
there.” —R.] 

Accordingly it is incorrect: 

if To understand by ra éroupdva bona not loca, 
with Curysostom, THEeoporET, LurHER and 
many others; the idea of possessions is already 
found in evAoyia (against Rueckert, Srier). 
Nor is Canvin right in saying: Non multum 
refert, subaudias LOCIS an BONIS; lantum voluit in- 
dicare prestuntiam gratie, que per Christum nobis 
confertur, quia scilicet non in mundo, sed in ceelo et 
vita elerna nos faciat bonos. 

b) Grorius is in error, in referring it, to a 
place indeed, but to the celum summum in con- 
trast to the regio astrifera, 

c) The rendering and explanation: in heaven 
(Meyer, RurcKert, Haruess, StieR, SCHENKEL 
and others), is not exact, passes beyond the 
word itself; still less is it admissible to refer it 
to the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, the church (Ernesti, TELLER and 
others). [With more definiteness it is explained 
by Hopaz: celum gratiz, the kingdom of grace 
here on earth, the heavenly state into which the 
believer is introduced; a view to which Eapip 
inclines.—R. ] 

“ To follow Brza in joining the phrase to 
God, isas unjustifiable and inadmissible, as to 
accept with Korps the aorist for the future, be- 
cause the believers walk in heaven already in a 
certain sense (Phil, ili, 20, to which JEzomz and 
Brza refer), or guia non in mundo, sed in caelo et 
vita xlerna nos faciat beatos (CALVIN), or quia hac 
(dona) nos et spe et jure in carlis collocant (GRo- 
mre The explanation of Homsera, that it is 
=cidoyia mvevuatixh Kal étovpavig is alto- 
gether arbitrary and groundless. ; 

In Christ, v X pcor 4, indicates the media- 
tion of the blessing (Segnen) which consists in 
spiritual blessing (Segen). Comp. 2 Cor. v. 18f. 
It is not propter Christum (Morus, Fiatr, Meyer: 
‘in Him was contained the ground why God 
blessed us,” which is after all equivalent to: for 
Christ’s sake). Scuenken: ‘(Outside of the 
fellowship with the Son there is no part in the 
spiritual blessing of the Father (Rom. viii. 9 





f.).”” It ‘cannot be overlooked in this Epistle, 
that this phrase: év Xpror@, is “the centre and 
heart beat of the Apostle’s view.” It is re- 
peated in ver. 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18 ff.; with the 
Apostle it stands in the same category as: in 
Adam, in Abraham, Herein (év Xpio7@) is to be 
found the difference between the Christian and 
Jewish Churches, the New Testament and 
Old Testament people of God. In the case of 
the former, the blessing was not wanting, nor 
the “spiritual,” for the law is spiritual (Rom. 
vii. 14); even the ‘‘every” was not lacking, 
since God’s Word was there, the forgiveness of 
sins, though in incipicncy, in types, in shadow 
(Heb. viii. 5: omg trav érovpaviwr, Col. ii. 17); 
nor yet is év roi¢ érovpavios, ‘ heavenly places,” 
altogether new, as though the New Testament 
first found place and voice there, first established 
itself there, while the Old Testament pointed 
only to the earthly Canaan (against Sr1eR). 

[Atrorp follows Stier, in accepting a refer- 
ence to the Trinity in the threefold év, but Exi1- 
corr’s treatment of the phrases seems more ex- 
act: ‘* EvAeyqoac contains the predication of 
time (Donaldson, Gr. 2574 sq.), év mw. ebAoyia 
mvevp. the he esse a of manner, more exactly 
defined by the local predication év Toig émovpavioic, 
while év XpiorG is that mystical predication 
which, as Stier well observes, ‘is the very soul 
of this Epistle,’ and involves all other concep- 
tions in itself.” This accords well with 
Braune’s view, that it expresses the distinc- 
tively Christian character of the blessing here 
spoken of.—R. ] 


THE FIRST FOUNDATION OF THE PRAISE; 
vERS. 4-6: 

The Election of eternal mercy, [Dx. Hovax thus 
analyzes these verses: ‘“ Of these (spiritual gifts 
for which the Apostle blesses God) the first in 
order and the source of all the others is election, 
ver. 4, This election is 1. Of individuals. 2. 
In Christ. 8. It is from eternity. 4. It is to 
holiness, and to the dignity of sons of God. 5. 
It is founded on the sovereign pleasure of God 
(vers. 4,5). 6. Its final object is the glory of 
God, or the manifestation of His grace, ver. 6.” 
This agrees with Braune’s view, except that he 
substitutes ‘the church” for ‘ individuals” 
under (1), viewing the church as an organism 
made up of individuals. See below and also 
Doctr. Note 8.—R.] 

Ver. 4. Bven as he chose us in him 
before the foundation of the world [xa0a¢ 
eferkéFato yuae Ev av7O mpd KataBoage 
Kéopov].—Ka0oc marks a relation, indeed a 
conformity of two facts, which correspond to 
one another: the evAocyetv has taken place in 
conformity with the é«Aéyecbac; He has blessed 
entirely as He has decreed in the choosing, the 
election. So Meyer also. That analogy is in 
question, according to which from the fact of 
the blessing a conclusion may be draln with re- 
spect to the election. It is not merely indicated 
that there is an internal connection between the 
election and the blessing, but it is definitely 
stated that this carrying out corresponds to the 
eternal decree of God. Bunce: electio respon- 
det, et eam subsequitur, benedictio, et patefacit. 
Hence xa@o¢ is not used here as a designation of 
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causality (Morus, RuscKert) [Hovge; because], 
as it is in other passages (WINER, p. 417; [quo- 
niam] quippe, siquidem) ; Hanuxss takes it as an 
argumentative particle (—inasmuch) and says 
that it is related to xaér:, the latter however 
designating the causa, the former the modus 
(Rom. i. 28; 1 Cor. i. 6). [Mnyur takes it as 
argumentative; ALrorD and ELLicorT as ex- 
plaining and expanding the foregoing, the latter 
admitting its causal force at times; Hapie is 
most exact: ‘ These spiritual blessings are con- 
ferred on us, not merely because God chose us, 
but they are given in perfect harmony with His 
eternal purpose.” However true it may be that 
“election is the cause or source of all subse- 
quent benefits” (Hopes), it is hardly safe to 
found such a statement on the particle «adc.— 
R. 

u EeréEato=He chose us out for Himself; * 
Paul uses it only three times elsewhere (all in 
1 Cor.. i. 27, 28). The verb éxtéyeafar corres- 
ponds entirely to the Hebrew ‘M2, as éxAcKTog== 
Vn3. In the middle form it designates, both in 
the Old and New Testaments, an act of God, 
‘by virtue of which some rather than others es- 
pecially belong to God” (Haruess). Although 
Hormann (Schrifibeweis I. p. 223 ff.) will only 
admit, that in this word respect is had to that 
on account of which one is chosen, or respect to 
him who on that account is chosen or accepted, 
and that the stress is laid each time upon that 
which the chosen one thus becomes, and not 
upon the antithesis to those who do not become 
this, yet he perceives in the preposition a prefer- 
ence, even if only a preference above a mass to 
which he would otherwise belong. He refers to 
oi éxAextol ayyeaot (1 Tim, v. 21), 6 vlog tov Geov 
6 éxaereyuévoc (Luke ix. 85), 6 Xpsord¢g Tov Geod 6 
éxAextog (Luke xxiii. 35), remarking, that the 
angels are thus designated as taken by God into 
His service, and that Christ is not elected out of 
the sum of humanity, to become what the rest 
should not become, but chosen to be, what the 
rest are not. ’ExdAéyeoGar, does then still mark a 
preference, & distinction from others, who are not 
what the chosen are, even if not an opposition to 
those, who do not become this.| Respecting the 
others, in preference to whom the elect belong 
to God, nothing is indicated here, —whether they 
are not chosen after all, or no longer do or can 
belong to the elect; just as it is not said con- 
cerning the elect, that they cannot fall away 
from such a relation to God. Since in 1 Pet. i. 
1, the church is termed “elect” and in the con- 
clusion (v. 13) ‘the Church at Babylon elected 
together with you,” and “elect of God” (Col. iii. 
12), ‘for the elect’s sakes” (2 Tim. ii. 10), 
‘God's elect” (Rom. viii. 33), ete., are applicd 
to individual Christians, because and in so far as 





* [Atrorp prefers to render the verb: selected, as best indi- 
cating the middle sense, and the choosing out of the world. 
See Etticort tn loco on this word.—R.] 

} (Bante also discusses Hormann’s view, which is simply 
this, that the election is only a choosing for and unto some- 
thing, not a choosing out of. Mryrr says most emphatically 
regarding Hormann’s position; “ This is impossible from the 
notion of the word. A reference to others, to whom the 
chosen ones would still have belonged without the é«Aoyy, 
the verb éxAéyeoOar always has, and as a logical necessity 
must have it.” How true this is, will appear from the un- 
satisfactory and confusing character of all attempts to ex- 
plain away this reference.—KR.] 





they are members of the Church of Christ, it 
may be concluded, that the act of election does 
not concern individuals as its immediate objects, 
as Hormann thinks. It is true that the kéoyoe, 
out of which they are chosen (Jno. xv. 19), is 
not aw sum of individuals, a mudtitude; it ig 
rather an ethical conception. Still less is the 
Church a plurality, a col/uvies, it is an organism, 
a whole. Yet God does have regard to the indi- 
viduals, with Him the individual, the member, 
is not lost in the whole. Accordingly the ex- 
planation of Haress is to be sustained, only it 
must be remembered, that the individuals are not 
to be thought of as without connection, severed, 
by themselves alone, or the others as those who 
may not and shall not belong to God. Hor- 
MANN’S opposition is right only against this un- 
justifiable interpolation. It is evident that 
Paul could apply the word “chosen” only to 
himself and the members of the Church, because 
only in the case of these was this fact cognizable, 
and must be, or at least could be, perceptible to 
individuals. Hence we should here, with Frank 
(Theologie der Form. Con. iv. p. 177), think of 
the world merely, out of which Christians are 
taken by virtue of their effectual calling, as in 
1 Pet. i. 1; Jas. ii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 27 f., not bow- 
ever of the ‘totality of those called, from whom 
the elect, as more numcrous (Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 
14), are to be distinguished. See further in 
Doctr. Note 8. Inadmissible, therefore, is the 
explanation: precipuo in nos amore Deus fuit, be- 
cause éxAéyeo0ac is alsomimprimis amare vel impri- 
mis beneficiis ornare (Morus). Comp. 2 Thess. 
ii, 18. It is very erroneous to suppose (Rugc- 
KERT), that Paul transferred the faith of his na- 
tion, respecting the preference of their race to 
all the nations of the earth, to those who ac- 
cepted Christianity with joy, and regarded these 
as the number chosen by God. 

The position of the verb emphasizes this elect- 
ing act of God as the main thing. It is then 
further defined. 

First, there is added a designation of the 
objects, 7uac, US. By this is meant the Church 
of Christ, the congregatio sanctorum, the ‘‘ saints,” 
who at the time make up the people of God, in 
whom the election, consummated in the calling, 
is perceptible and manifest. About the conduct 
of individuals, their faith, its degree or perfec- 
tion, nothing is said, just as little as was ex- 
pressed or indicated in dyiocg (ver. 1). Accord- 
ingly the reference is not to individuals in them- 
selves, to the sum of individuals at that time, 
but to the Church and its growth externally and 
internally, yet in such a way that each individual 
may refer it to himself.* Ricurer, therefore, 
correctly remarks: ‘*God chooses for Himself, 
out of all, before others and for others.”? But it 





*[Esrarp (Christliche Dogmatik, ? 560) denies the indi- 
vidual reference in the verb éxAéy., but, as EapIE well re- 
marks: “The choice of a multitude is simply the choice of 
each individual composing it. That multitudo may be re- 
garded as a unity by God, but to Him it is a unity of definite 
elements or members. On the Divine side the elect, what- 
ever their numher, are a unity, and are so described—ray 6 
SeSwxé por, John vi. 89; wav o Sédwxas auTw, John xvii, 2— 
a totality viewed by Omniscience as one; but on the human 
side, the elect are the whole company of belevers, but thus 
individualized—was 6 Oewpav Tov vidy Kal micTevwr, John vi. 
40.” Paul says.so distinctly that God chose us out, as to put 
men at their wits’ end to make Him say anything else.—R.] 
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is also correct to say: Sic nos quoque in Christo 
eramus, priusquam mundus fieret, vigore scilicet elec- 
tionis eterne (Muscuuus). 

Second qualification: definition of modality, in 
Him, év air, viz., Christ. By this our elec- 
tion is more closely defined and limited: Christ 
the Person, in whom we are chosen, the life- 
sphere, the life-element, in which we are the 
objects of the Divine election. Hanrtess may be 
correct, in saying that it is first stated in what 
follows, how He has chosen us in Ilim, but he is 
incorrect in rejecting all closer definitions of ex- 
positors here as interpolated, even if they corres- 
pond with what follows. Buza (in ipso videlicet 
adoptandos) is very near the true explanation, 
but his view is more limited than the subsequent 
context authorizes. Our union, our external 
and internal connection, with Christ is marked 
as the modality of our election. But the act of 
choice is asserted as w fact: in Him He has 
chosen us, so that as humanity was made in 
Adam, as the people of Isracl was separated in 
Abraham, so the Church was chosen in Christ; 
not, however, that He has merely determined to 
choose us. Accordingly it is entirely improper 
to read év dur@ (Alex., Morus, HonzHavsen), nor 
is it — eig Xpeordv (Ethiop. Vers.), or = dv’ abrod, 
touréore did THE Eig abTOv migtewe (THEOPHYLACT 
and others), or per Christum et Christi merita pre- 
visa (A-LaPIpE, BULLINGER), or propter Christum 
(Guasstus, Fuatr). Finally, it is arbitrary and 
incorrect to join év ai7@ with jude, since évrac is 
wanting and elvaz jude dyiovc follows. 

(QusHavusen, Exuicorr: ‘In Christ, as the 
head and representative of spiritual, as Adam 
was the representative of natural humanity.” 
‘In the proper and final sense this can be said 
only of His faithful ones, His Church, who are 
incorporated in Him by the Spirit. But in any 
sense, all God’s election is 2x Him only” (At- 
ryorp). Hopae: “In Christ, «7 ¢., as united to 
Him in the covenant of redemption;” on the 
ground of the federal union which precedes the 
actual union. So Hapre. Mever is less exact: 
“The divine act of our election has in Christ its 
determining ground.” ‘ Outside this connection 
of the divine decree of election with Christ we 
would not be chosen; but in Christ there lay for 
God the causa meritoria of our election.”’ This 
is really equivalent to propier Christum.—R. ] 

Third qualification: a temporal definition, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, rpé 
KataBoApe xéopuov. Used by Paul only here, 
but found in John xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. In 
Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; Heb. iii. 4: amd 
xaraBodge néouov; Matt. xiii. 85: amd xaraBorre. 
The preposition mpd denotes that the election 
took place before the creation, and, since xara- 
Goag designates the foundation, the groundwork, 
before the beginning of the carrying out of the 
well-ordered plan of creation. Thus the refer- 
ence to the eternity preceding time is made very 
strong,* stronger than in mpd tév aidver (1 Cor. 
ii. 7; comp. 2 Tim. i. 9; Rom. xvi. 25; Col. i. 26; 
Eph. iii. 9,11). The election precedes the crea- 





* {ELLicorr says that this phrase ae here serves to define the 
archetypal character of the New Dispensation, and the wide 
gulf that separated the mpd0cars mpd xpdvwv aiwviwy (2 Tim. 
i. 9) of God with respect to Christians, from His temporal 
éxAoyy of the Jews.”"—R.] 





tion: the fulfilment of the former is justificd in 
creation and its history, in the history of the 
world. Hariyss: ‘The plainest parallel is 2 
Tim. i. 9: ‘who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to His own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.’ OnsHAusEN (with Srrer also) 
properly rejects the idea of a real, individual 
existence of believers before the creation in the 
Divine mind, but Christ’s existence with the 
Father before the creation of the world is un- 
mistakably indicated (Stizr). Bunczn: Hee 
presupponunt xternitatem filit Dei, namque filius, 
ante mundum factum erat objectum amoris paterni 
non futurum tantummodo, sed jam tum presens, 
John xvii. 5,24. [Atrorp (after Srizr): “How 
utterly irreconcilable pantheism is with this, 
God's election before laying the foundation of 
the world, of His people in His Son.”—R. ] 

That we should be holy and without 
blame before him [elvac ude dytove 
KalapGpovg katevdoriov abrov).—the 
infinitive elvac yuac adds a supplement to the 
previous clause, to the phrase jude év airy in 
particular, and is to be taken as epexegetical 
(Wing, p. 298), giving prominence to the end, 
purpose and result of the election. The position 
of e/yae marks the existence, the actualized 
reality aimed at in the pretemporal, eternal 
choice. Chap. iii. 4, 6 (év7@ puorypiw told Kpic- 
tot—elvat Ta én, x. T. A.) is similar. 

Whether we are to understand the then present 
realization, just begun, or the consummation, 
begun in the church militant, or the completed 
reality in the church triumphant, cannot be de- 
termined from the adjectives “holy and without 
blame,” but must be found in the phrase xare- 
vortov avrod, “before Him.” Itis not ne- 
cessary to write airov, with Harxess, Stier and 
others. Brncen has remarked (App. ad Matt. i. 
21), and Tiscuenporr [Pref. N. 7., p. 58 f. ed. 
7], corroborates it, that before avtov avrg, av- 
Tov we constantly find an’, in’, per’, én’, car’, 
never d¢’, tg’, pel’, é¢’, xa’, so that in the New 
Testament the reflexive form airov is never used, 
but in its stead éavrod. Thus too it happens that 
avré¢ is referred in quick succession to different 
subjects, as Mark viii. 22; ix. 27-29 (Winer, 
pp. 141, 143*). From the Apostle’s point of view 
avrov is quite correct, and to be understood of 
God, even though év avtw refers to Christ. To 
the phrase katevOmtov avrov corresponds 


the Hebrew mn »0, coram Deo. According 


to this we must accept a reference to the present 
life, and not to the Judgment. The context at 
all events gives no support for the reference to 
the Judgment, which He will hold at the end of 
days. The parallel passage, Col. i. 22: ‘to 
present holy and unblamable and unreprovable 
in His sight,” a8 well as the “now” (ver. 21), 
and ‘if at least ye continue” (ver. 23) refer 





* (The question respecting the use of av rod is discussed 
on this page of WINER’s Grammar, The sweeping assertion 
that it is never used, is not accepted by WinER. It appears, 
however, that under the influence of GRigsBacu, this pointing 
became too frequent, the tendency now being against it. 
Ex.icort says: “he distinction, however, between the pro- 
per use of these two forms canu.ot be rigorously defined.” 
—k.] 
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definitely to the present state.* This is con- 
firmed bya comparison with Jude 24: ‘‘to pre- 
sent you faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy.” We must evidently 
apply this to the Judgment before God in eter- 
nity, but the expression is modified in accordance 
with this meaning. Hence STrER is mistaken in 
regarding our passage as applicable ‘to the 
last flaming glance of the holy Judge, who can 
and will be the perfectly righteous and eternal 
beatifying God alone (Heb. xii. 23).” Scuen- 
KEL too is not satisfied with the reminder that 
He is the knower of hearts, but refers to His 
great' Judgment day. — _ . 

[Msyvex renders this phrase: Judice Deo, in 
connection with his view of the forensic refer- 
ence of the adjectives ‘‘holyand without blame.” 
But the reference to sanctification is to be pre- 
ferred, and hence if ‘‘before Him” does not 
refer to the last Judgment, it must mean: vere, 
sincere (Buza, Exuicott; so Eapig). ALFORD: 
«In the deepest verity of our being, thoroughly 
penetrated by the Spirit of holiness, bearing 
His searching eye; but at the same time imply- 
ing an especial nearness to His presence and 
dearness to Him—and bearing a forectaste of the 
time when the elect shall be éevamov tov Opovov 
tov Geov, Rev. vii. 15.”—R.] 

With our view then “holy and unblamable” 
cannot of course mean the complete holiness, 
which is the original end of the first choosing, 
as its attained goal before the throne of God, as 
Srizr thinks, or humanity cleansed from all the 
defilements of sin, which, according to Scurn- 
KEL, is the end of the Divine election. “Ayvoc, 
holy, can scarcely he taken in any other sense 
than that of ver. 1, designating one consecrated 
to God. The distinction between its meaning 
here and ver. 1 is to be found in the qualifica- 
tions: elvar—xatevdriov airotv. This state of 
consecration is therefore a reality, not merely a 
being “called,” a “name” (although even this 
latter is not a mere sound, a non-entity), a reality 
too before God, and not merely before men. 
Accordingly dy:og here must in some way mark 
the internal effects upon the subject, connected 
with this state of consecration; so that duepoc 
is very naturally added. 

*“Auwoc corresponds to the Hebrew DA, un- 
blemished, and is to be rendered neither irrepre- 
hensus (Morus) nor irreprehensibilis (2 Pet. iii, 
14; Phil. ii. 15, where the form is apapnros), 
even though this is the original meaning (Passow 
sub voce), It is applied strictly to the sacrificial 
animal (1 Pet. i, 19) which is also consecrated 
to God.t The two words are joined together 
elsewhere (vy. 27; Col. i. 22); in the first pas- 
sage they are used of the church (‘not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing”), in the 
latter; which is parallel to our verse, xai dveyKAf- 
touc is added. Hence we are reminded of Rom. 
viii. 83: ‘* Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth,” and 
have to do with those who are transferred eic 
viobeciav (ver. 5), who are partakers of ‘re- 





* (Dr. BRAUNE seems to refer Col. i. 22 to the future Judg- 
ment, in his notes on that passage.—R.] 

+ [As there is here no sacrificial allusion, direct or indi- 
rect (comp. chap. v. 27), it seems best to retain the simple 
etymological meaning: inculpatus” (ELLicorr).—R.] 


demption,” ‘the forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7), 
among whom all this is inward, living truth, the 
vital beginning of a glorious conclusion, so that 
advance is ever made toward holiness (1 Pet. i. 
15, 16), and the saying in the Apocalypse (xxii. 
11) is verified: ‘he that is holy, let him be holy 
still,” which indeed finds a further verification 
in eternity. Thus both a condition, a subjective 
state, and more especially a position, which is to 
be and has been occupied, a station into which 
they have come and live, are meant, and not 
merely a yudgment. The words of Korrz, which 
Haruess recalls, are apt: non tum ad virtutis 
studium, quam potius ad dignitatem Christianorum, 
qua tanquam homines innocentes sibique caros Deus 
eos tractat, est referendum, idem quod alias in epp, 
Pauli est dixacovobae rapa be. Accordingly dy.o¢ 
without further qualification does not refer to 
inward, actual sanctification (Stiur). Such limi- 
tations as: nist confecto nostro stadio (CALov.), 
quantum quidem hujus in mortali vita per Dei ipsius 
gratiam et carnis nostra infirmitatem fiert potest 
(CaLIxTus), are as inadmissible as the explana- 
tion of BaumcartEn-Crusivus, that the final 
end of the ‘matter of Christianity is found in 
moral worth, or RuECKERT’s opinion, that it was 
the Apostle’s peculiarity, to idealize everything. 

[Modern English commentators accept the dis- 
tinction of MEYER respecting these two words; 
the first presents the positive, the second the nega- 
tive side; but there is an unusual agreement 
among them against the reference to justification, 
which Braune, MEYER, OLSHAUSEN, Hartess, 
Korre and others favor. Curysostom, TuEo- 
PHYLACT, CALVIN, Stier, Hopes, Eapie, Evi- 
cort, Atrorp and others, apply the adjectives to 
sanctification. And with good reason: For an 
ultimate result is here spoken of, and Paul who 
had stamped the technical sense on so many 
Greek words before this Epistle was written, 
would have made the other meaning plain by 
using such words here. Dr. Hopar deduces 
very properly these statements: ‘(If men are 
chosen to be holy, they cannot be chosen because 
they are holy.” ‘Holiness is the only evidence 
of election.”—R. ] 

In love, év aydny.—0f course, His, God’s 
love. This phrase, at the close of ver. 4, must 
be connected grammatically with the following 
participle, thus standing in emphatic position. 
The Greek is much freer in the position of words 
than the German; where the latter must help 
out the meaning with particles, the former re- 
quires only change of position; still it never 
goes beyond bounds in this respect. It cannot 
be connected with “chose” (Orcumen., THomas, 
Fracius, BAUMGARTEN, Fiatt, and others), since 
it stands entirely too far and too decidedly re- 
moved from that verb; and must be regarded as 
“trailing after it.” Nor yet is the connection 
with ‘holy and blameless” (AmBrosiasTER, 
Erasmus, Lurupr, Catvin, Brza, Grorius 
baakene 76 wav is in love], Wor, RurcKert 
dubiously], Morus, Marrnres, Hnupner E.V., 
AurorpD, Hover], admissible; although dyewno¢ 
év ayaandoet (Jude 24) and duéunroc év éeepiry 
(2 Pet. iii. 14) oceur, yet it is in such close 
union as to form one idea; the phrase could be 
separated from its adjective by “before Him,” 





{only in case the latter were adopted to be in- 
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cluded with the adjective as one idea, which was 
to be qualified; but Paul uses dyso¢ kal Gpywpoc 
without any qualification (ver. 27 ; Col. i. 22), and 
the proper exposition excludes this connection, 
which has mainly subserved the Romanist and 
Rationalistic view. Accordingly most (from the 
Peshito to TiscHENDoRE) have upheld the conec- 
tion with mpoopioac as the only admissible one. 
[The connection with the adjectives favors 
the reference to sanctification in those words, 
giving this sense: we are chosen to be placed “in 
a state of moral excellence which consists in 
love” (Hopce). But this author is as little justi- 
fied in saying that the reference to sacrificial 
purification occasioned the connection with the 
following participle, as Braune is, in affirming 
that the connection with the adjectives has 
mainly subserved the Romanist and Rationalistic 
view. Neither of these statements affect the 
question. ALFORD has an able defence of the 
ordinary connection. Besides arguing that 
throughout this long sentence the verbs and par- 
ticle precede their qualifying clauses, since the 
verbs are emphatic, giving prominence to God’s 
act, not His attribute, he holds that this qualifi- 
cation is highly appropriate: ‘ dydry, that which 
man lost at the Fall, but which God is, and to 
which God restores man by redemption, is the 
great element in which, as tueir abode and 
breathing-place, all Christian graces subsist, 
and in which, emphatically, all perfection before 
God must be found.” All which is true, but not 
sufficient to overcome the grammatical objections 
to this view. Dr. Hopas says that ‘predesti- 
nated” has a subsequent qualification, hence it 
would be tautological to join ‘‘in love,” to it, 
but as Exuicorr intimates, the two qualifying 
phrases point to two different attributes; one to 
the loving mercy, the other to the sovereign 
power of God. The view of Braunu, is that of 
the Peshito, Carysostom, THEODORET, THEOPHY- 
Lact, AuGuUSTINE, JEROME, BENGEL, Korps, 
Srorr, Harusess, De Wertn, Otsuavsen, Hoxz- 
HAUSEN, Srier, Turner, Eapie, Eviicott, Mer- 
ER, BLEEK; also GRIESBACH, ScHoLz, LACHMANN, 
TiscHEnDorF. The list might be enlarged, but 
is long enough to sustain the last remark of 
Bravune against Hopen’s assertion that “the 
majority of commentators adopt the construction 
followed by our translators.” —R. ] 


Ver. 5. In love having predestinated us 
[tpoopicas 4 G¢].—Ipoopilew, to determine 
beforehand; po points out, that the determina- 
tion existed before the thing or person to be des- 
tined, and is to be more closely defined only by 
the context: ‘‘before the foundation of the 
world” (Harness, Stier, Meyer, and others), 
hence beforehand, not before others (Baumaar- 
ren). The participle is associated with égeAéga- 
to: é&edéSaro TH Tpoopioas, or Kal mpodpics. Thus 
the Greek expresses it, not indicating a chrono- 
logical sequence; the temporal relation is not 
touched upon. the aorist indeed denotes the 
concluded action without reference to the past 
or present; the matter spoken of is before time. 
Similarly vers. 8, 11, 18, 20, The participle 
denotes, therefore, not priority of fact, but only 
the attendant manner (Harzess). Homsune is 
incorrect: posiquam nos predestinavit adoptandos, 
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elegit etiam nos, ut simus sancti. In that case we 
should have found at all events, mpérepov mpoo- 
pioac. When the Apostle says (Rom. viii. 30): 
«« whom he did predestinate, them he also called,” 
without mentioning the electiog, we must find 
the latter included in the first ante-temporal act, 
notin the other act of accomplishment, taking 
place in time. Nor can it be inferred from 
Rom. viii. 29: ‘whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate,” that the predestination wag 
preceded temporally by a particular act, that of 
foreknowing, quite as little as the two notions 
are to be confounded. 

[As regards the relation of priority, ALrorD 
and Stier, take the ‘ election” as antecedent to 
the ‘* predestination,” the former regarding the 
éSedéato in this passage as ranking with the 
tpoéyvw in Rom. viii. 29. On the other hand 
Hopcz implies just the reverse, that the election 
is based on the preceding predestination. Exur- 
cort too regards the participle ‘‘as temporal, not 
modal, and its action as prior to, not synonymous 
with, that of éeAéfaro,” He takes it as—quum 
predestinavit, ‘‘after He had,” &c., but Murur 
says that ‘‘ predestinatio is never elsewhere distin- 
guished from electio, as antecedent toit.” Eaprn 
too takes the participle as synchronous with the 
verb, which is safest where there is no gramma- 
tical necessity for insisting on the temporal 
qualification (see, however, Winer, p. 821). It 
is not well to dogmatize about the order in the 
Divine mind, especially on so slender a basis as 
that afforded by the Greck aorist participle.—R. | 

The phrase ‘in love,’ coming first, marks 
with special emphasis the motive of the predes- 
tination. In hac epistola regnat td amo, amor, 
amatus ; ipsi principio epistole congruit (BENGEL). 
This precedence is like iii. 18: év dydmy éppitu- 
Hévot. What is thus demanded by the thought, 
and confirmed by the form of language, is cer- 
tainly not,contradicted, as will appear, by what 
follows: kata tiv evdoxiav—eic Exawov ddéne THC 
yxaptroc, which is not added tautologieally, as 
some (Marruizs and others) suppose. 

‘Hyac, “us,” is the object, as in ver. 4; but it 
must be noticed, that we have here, not éxxAgaia 
or some such collective notion, but 7yuac. Hence 
it cannot be said with ScoenKeL: ‘‘ The predes- 
tination applies to the whole of the Divine decree 
of salvation, the election to the individual persons 
in whom it is accomplished.”’ So much only is 
correct, that the thought does not respect indi- 
viduals as such, a colluvics, a multituds, but the 
church and its members, or the individuals as 
members of an organism, but in the predestina- 
tion, just as in the election (ver. 4). Comp. 
Rom. viii. 29f, [Eapiz makes a far better dis- 
tinction between mpoopicac und éeAétaTro: ‘ The 
end pre-appointed—zpé, is implied in the one; 
the mass out of which the choice is made—/«x, is 
glanced at by the other.” So Exiicotr.—R. ] 

Unto adoption, ci¢ viodeciav. This desig- 
nates, in distinction from rexvoyovia (1 ‘Lim. ii. 
15), adoption (viod¢ Gécbat, viov Gerd» roicicbas) ; 
we are not children by nature, like ‘Christ, but 
only by grace. Adoption is a rich conception, 
not at all a simple matter, and its actualization 
has a very significant history; it did not come to 
maturity at once, but has a development from 





primary stages, preceded by grand preparatory 
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stages, unto its completion in eternity. To the 
Old Testament Israel belonged the adoption 
(Rom. ix. 4, to which are added the glory, the 
covenants, the giving of the law, the service of 
the sanctuary, the promises); even the Chris- 
tians are ‘ waiting for the adoption, the redemp- 
tion of the body” (Rom. viii. 23). An explana- 
tory parallel to our verse is found in Rom. viii. 
29: ‘He also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
&irst-born among many brethren;” ver. 30 (‘he 
also glorified’”’) however points yet deeper, so 
that we must recall the bold words of Peter (2 
Pet. i. 4): “that by these ye might be partakers 
of the divine nature,” as well as those of Paul 
(Rom. viii. 17): “If children, then heirs ; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” Comp. 
Gal. iv. 5-7; 1 Thes. ii. 12; 2 Thes. ii. 14; 1 
Jno. iii. 2. Hence it is not a formula solemnis ad 
Christianam religionem adducere (Korps), nor to 
be referred in general and indefinitely to the be- 
nefits, which distinguish Christians from other 
men (Fiatr), nor yet futura beatitale ornart, adeo 
amari Deumque redamare (Moxvs), nor can it be 
said: viobecia venize peccatorum morte Christi parte 
certa spe verissime constat (TITTMANN). 

[Hopar: Sonship in reference to God in- 
eludes,—1. Participation of His nature or con- 
formity to His image. 2. The enjoyment of His 
favor, or being the special objects of His love. 
3. Heirship, or a participation of the glory and 
blessedness of God. Sometimes one and some- 
times another of these ideas is the most promi- 


nent. In the present case it is the second and 
third.” Meyer has a good note in loco on vio- 
flecia.—R. | 


Through Jesus Christ unto himself, dca 
Incov Xpiotov etic avtév.—Against the 
reading airdév, see the close of ver. 4, Acé with 
the genitive retains the meaning per, through, 
marking the mediator, cannot therefore be: 
propter (Monpennaver). Comp. John xiv. 6. The 
person of the Lord must be regarded as that of the 
mediator. Even though we find in Gal. iii. 26: 
viot dca THE TioTtews, there the subjective media- 
tion which proceeds from the Object of faith, the 
mediator, is marked, here the objective, to which 
the former will not be wanting. We take avrév 
as referring to God; should Jesus Christ be 
meant, the reading must be, cai ei¢ avrdév. 
Ilence the explanation is incorrect: in conformi- 
tatem ejus (Christi) per fidem et bonos mores (AN- 
srt and others). But the preposition ¢i¢ must 
retain the sense unto or into Him, as is required 
by those passages cited in the last paragraph, 
which indicate the final end of the viodecia. 
Hence it is not so much an ‘“ explanatory addi- 
tion” (Harusss), as an adjoined supplement 
(Stier). The explanation: ad gloriam gratiz 
sue (Piscaror, Morus), is in any case insuf- 
ficient. It is impossible to take ei¢ avrév as= 
the Hebrew 4), sbi (Grotius, Wour, Korre fol- 
lowing the paraphrase of Bucer: Qui predesti- 
navit pridem nos, ut in filios sibi per Jesum Chris- 
tum—adoptaret). Passavant weakens it into: 
up toGod. Nor is it—=éy garg (Catvin, Buza, 
Cauixtus) ; and just as little a cireumlocution 
for the genitive airov, qualifying viodecia (RuEc- 
Kent). Muyer is excellent: ‘*How rich and 
entirely Grecian Paul is precisely in his prepo- 





sitional expressions, by which he never repre 
sents a mere relation of case.” : 

[Among the various opinions respecting ef 
avrév, and the shadings of signification attached 
to it, the view of Exxicorr seems most satisfac- 
tory: “In these deeper theological passages the 
preposition seems to bear its primary (sic—éve 
Donaldson, Cratylus, 3170) and most compre- 
hensive sense of ‘to and into’ (see Rost u. Palm. 
Lex. s. v.); the idea of approach (riv eig¢ avrov 
avdyoucav, Theophylact) being also blended with 
and heightened by that of inward union; comp. 
notes on Gal. iii. 27. We may thus paraphrase, 
‘God predestinated us to be adopted as His sons; 
and that adoption came to us through Christ, 
and was to lead us into, and unite us to God.’” 

According to the good pleasure of his 
will, card tHv evdoniay Tov GeAnmator ai- 
70v.—Evdoxia can indeed mean good will, as in 
Lukeii. 14; Phil. i. 15; ii. 18; 2 Thess. i. 11, or 
wish, arbitrium, or Matt. xi. 26; Lukex. 21. Here 
however it is equivalent to fovag, ver. 11: xara 
Ti Bovany rod OeAhuaroc, and the sense is that what 
was ordained in love, He ordained according to 
(xard) the determination of His will. As év ayany 
(ver. 4) denotes the principle of the ordaining, «v- 
doxia here cannot mean ‘good will.” It is the 
substantive answering to doxeiv (frequentative 
from déyeobar, Ion., déxec@ar), to seem good, as 
Acts xv. 22, 25, 28—beneplacitum, and is distin- 
guished from Povdy, the inclinational* act of 
willing (while é0éAcv designates the ethical act), 
only in this, that it refers more to deliberation, 
choice. Comp. Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 124 ff 
Hence the interpretations of THEopoRET (7 é7’ 
evepyecia BobAnowc), Surpas (from Theodoret ad 
Ps. v. 12; 70 ayaddv OéAnua), BEza (benevolentia), 
Luruer, Morus (pro benevolo suo consilio), Har- 
Luss, (according to the kindness of His will), 
OusHAUsEN, HeuBner [Eapin, not Meyer as the 
German indicates,—R.] and others, are incor- 
rect. 

[The two meanings of evdoxia here under dis- 
cussion are: 1. beneplacitum, mere good plea- 
sure; 2. benevolentia. Undoubtedly in this case 
God’s good pleasure was also His benevolentia, 
but to which does the Apostle here refer? The 
usage of the LXX. favors the latter meaning, but 
in the New Testament both occur. The context 
must decide.. It favors meaning (1.), for (a) 
the idea of benevolence in the highest degree 
was already introduced as a qualification in év 
dyary, admitting that the phrase is to be joined 
with this verse. (b) The phrases occurring 
afterwards in vers. 9, 11 point to this meaning, 
especially Bovdyy tod OeAjuatoc abtov (ver. 11). 
(c) The reference being to the actor’ exclu- 
sively and not to the objects of the action, this 
meaning brings them less into view (Exuicort, 
after De Werte). The proper safe-guard 
against the notion of bare arbitrary decree is 
found in év aydzy. So substantially but with 
an occasional tendency to press the sense too 





. * (Braune says: dem gemiithlichen Akt des Wollens, thus 
indicating his acceptance of Buttmann’s distinction between 
BovAouat and ¢0éAw (the former more an act of inclination, 
the latter of deliberation, choice). On this sce ver. 11. The 
word gemttthlich has no English equivalent, so far as I am 
aware.—R.] 
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far, Grotivs, Erasmus, CaLvin, Bengun, FLATT, 
Rugcxert, De Werte, Meyer (‘the free self-de- 
termination independent of all human“esert is here 
meant”), Buurx, Honas, ALForD,Exuicorr. Nor 
does this view make the ground for thanksgiving 
the less, as Eapie implies.—We accept béAyya 
here in the simple sense of ‘ will,” reserving 
the discussion of its precise meaning for a sub- 
sequent page.—R.] The explanation of Cury- 
sostom (rd ogodpdv GéAnua, Td pera émiBuutag 
GéAnuc) is to be rejected. 

Ver. 6. Unto the praise of the glory of 
his grace, cic Eéwacvov doing tHe xape 
Toc avroi.—Hic éExacvov points to the viol 
Geroi, who now praise, as those who have been 
blessed by the sonship and heirship, and ren- 
ders prominent, that God’s ultimate aim is the 
blessedness of His creatures, of His Own. For 
ei¢ érauvov is to be taken in connection with mpoo- 
ploac ei¢ viobeciav—eic avrév as forming the con- 
clusion ; it reaches unto the praise from him who 
has been pardoned. The object of the praise is 
“the glory,” but not glory in itself, or God’s 
glory, but ‘of his grace” (airov not aéroi, 
see on ver. 4). Xdpic is aydry, the latter is 
however more general, the former more special, 
marking love, which condescends, like the Ger- 
man Gnade (see on ver. 2), or which acts upon 
xaipev, yapd, making or being yapréic (lovely). 
This then is, principally, the object of the praise, 
which lauds indeed the glory of the grace. This 
glory is the object of the praise, vers. 12, 14, 
where we find: ei¢ éraivov 7Hc O6Enc airov. It 
is remarkable that the article is omitted here be- 
fore déénc; but déga is not the main idea, but 7 
Xaptc avrov, and we should render (according to 
Winer, p. 179): To the praise of His glory in 
grace (Gnadenherrlichkeit), so that défa r7¢ yape- 
toc forms one conception. Still it is altogether 
inadmissible to explain the genitive dégy¢ as a 
Hebraism for the adjective évdofoc; Paul was 
acquainted with that adjective (v. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 
10) and did not select it here. This is equally 
true, whether it be joined with éra:vov, as mean- 
ing: to glorious praise (GRorius, Esrius), or to 
THe yaptroc: to the praise of His glorious grace 
(Luraer, Bseza, Morus, Kopps, Fuart, and 
others). 

Mever: ‘The glorifying of the Divine love 
(which however is here designated, according to 
its definite peculiarity, as grace, because it con- 
cerns what is sinful, ii. 1 ff.) is the final end” 
of the Divine predestination. Exzicorr: ‘As 
Curysostom appears rightly to have felt, déén¢ 
is a pure substantive, and serves to specify that 
peculiar quality or attribute of the ydpic which 
forms the subject of the praise.” —R. ] 

Which he freely bestowed upon us [7¢ 
éyapitwocev 4uac].—On the attraction 7¢ 
Eyapitwcev for fv—according to the well- 
known expression yap xapitovv, see WINER, 
p. 154, and the Textual Note®. Similar cases, iv. 
1; 2 Cor. i. 4. Xapitoiv = gratia aliquem afi- 
cere; but gratia may be taken in the subjective or 
objective sense, so that this means either: He 
has made lovely, pleasing. or: He has dispensed 
grace, favor. The word occurs elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in Luke i. 28 (the salutation 
of the angel to Mary: yaipe xexapcrouévy, where 
either meaning may be accepted, or both com- 





bined (Srier in loco.) [The objective sense is 
certainly to be preferred in Luke i. 28; for to 
take the other view involves at least a quasi- 
support of very untenable dogmas. On the force 
ofsGreek verbs in dw, see Eapin, Hariess, Evit- 
cotr.—R.] It also occurs in the LXX. (Sir. 
ix. 8; xviii. 17), and in the first sense. The 
reading 7¢ supports the first view; the reading 
év 7 the other. For the former was evidently 
accepted in the Syriac version, and aptly repro- 
duced: guam effudit super nos, so that His grace 
has not remained and does not remain fruitless. 
So the Vulgate: gratificavit. Curysostom: od 
Kévov duaptnuatav arhAratev, GAAd Kal erepdoroug 
éroinsev; THEoDoRET, Theophylact, CECUMENIUS 
to the same effect. A-LaPipE: Gratiosos nos 
reddidit, scilicet gratiam suam nobis communicando 
et infundendo. LuTHER: Angenehm gemacht, made 
pleasant. Buza: Gratis nos sibi acceptos reddidit ; 
so Stier and others. The second view is held 
by Benann (gratia amplexus est), BAUMGARTEN, 
Koprz, Frart, Hariess, Rueckert, SCHENKEL 
and others. At all events with the perspective 
reaching “unto the praise of the glory of His 
grace,” we must not leave out of view the result 
of pardoning; the effect of the ydpic on the yapr- 
ravévrec, who become yapievtec ; here, where the 
Apostle ‘closes his first circle of thought” 
(StieR), there is at the same time a reference to 
the goal aimed at fromthe pardon. Accordingly 
“us” ayplies not merely to Paul and his readers 
or contemporaries, but to all believers. 

[The subjective sense may be involved, but 
the other seems decidedly preferable. ALFORD 
says the subjective meaning of ydpic does not 
seem to occur in the N. T., certainly not in St. 
Paul. He very properly argues for the other 
meaning, from the ‘‘indefinite aorist, referring 
to an act once past in Christ, not to an abiding 
state which He has brought about inus.’’ Also 
from the context which is all of God’s grace. So 
Exzicort, Eapis, Meyver, Hopes. The Roman- 
ist expositors find in the other sense a support 
for their doctrine of Justitia inherens.—R. ] 

In the beloved, év 76 ayatyuévy.—tThis 
contains areference to éyapitwcev. Bencenaptly 
says: Autonomasia, opportuna. Amor plus signi- 
ficat, quam gratia. 1 Pet. ii. 10: ube de ws, qué 
misericordiam consecuti sunt, ea dicuntur, supra que 
6 gyarnuévoc, AMATUS Longe eminet; éAeoc necessa- 
rio presupponit previam miseriam, sed amor non 
item. The Beloved, kar’ tfoyqv, (Col. 1.13; Matt. 
iii. 17), by God the Father, not ab omnibus (PE- 
LAGiIvs), is the Only Begotten, the Son of God by 
nature, Christ; He is the object of the love 
(ayaérn) of the Father, not needing yapuc, as we ; 
only through the grace of God in Christ do we 
become objects of His love; as yap:rwhévrec. ‘Ac- 
cordingly this distinction is not to be made use 
of in favor of the second meaning of éyapizwoev, 
as is done by Hartess, The preposition év 
must be retained as marking our fellowship with 
Christ, who is our life-sphere; hence it is not 
= dua tév, propter (GRotTivs and others). Weare 
rather reminded of the verse: Vor dir sonst 
nichis gilt, als Dein eigen Bild. [Before thee 
nothing passes current but thine own image. | 
In Him, the image of God, we have, not only ob- 
jectively, but subjectively also, the grace, that 
we are well-pleasing to God. 
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[Eapre: “We, as adopted children, are in- 
deed: loved, but there is another, the Son, the 
own Beloved Son. It was not, therefore, affec- 
tion craving indulgence, or eager for an object 
on which to expend itself, that led to our adop- 
tion. There was no void in His bosom, the loved 
One lay in it.”—R. ] 


SECOND FOUNDATION OF THE PRAISE; VERS. 7-12. 
The carrying out of the eternal decree. 

Ver.7. In whom we have the [or our] 
redemption through his blood [év  é xo- 
ev tTyv adToAbTpwoLY O44 TOV GipaTos 
avrov].—Comp. Col. i. 14. « We have,” « the 
first present tense of the whole discourse, and 
very emphatic”? (Stier). Hence it immediately 
follows év @, ‘(in whom.” With this a new cir- 
cle of thought begins, pointing to the already 
experienced accomplishment of the Divine eter- 
nal decree, even though just begun. The pre- 
position é»v is to be taken in its strict meaning: 
for only within the Person of the Beloved, Christ, 
are we in the possession and enjoyment of re- 
demption. Christ’s work is inseparable from 
His Person; we have redemption, not in His 
work without His Person, but in His Person, 
which with His work is a living unity (OLsHAv- 
sEN). Hence it will not suffice to explain: in 
fellowship with Him (Winmr, p. 364, note 7), 
while.it is altogether incorrect to take it as — 
dea bv, évexa od (Fatt, Koppg), even though the 
phrase ‘through His blood”’ be adjoined, and 
the explanation be: cujus morti cruentee debeo ; so 
Morws: propler quem. ScHuNKEL appears to in- 
terpolate per di ov in his explanation: by means 
of the fellowship with Him through faith. 
[Hovce seems to have lost the force of the 
phrase, weakening it into, ‘i.¢, not in our- 
selves,” and then taking ‘‘ by his blood” as ex- 
planatory. Exuicotr, Eapim, Atrorp all catch 
more or less of the true view so aptly expressed 
by OusHavusen.—R. 

Weare having! Believers, Christians are in 
possession of a property. The possession is 
marked, not the receiving, or having received ; 
hence.éyew is not = assecutum esse, or assequi. 

[Eavre is still better: «* We are ever needing, 
and so are ever having it.” The objective sense, 
there is forus, adopted by Axroxp, following 
Hanzess, underlies the expressed and emphatic 
subjective one; the latter is not merely ‘an im- 
plied import,” but the prominent thought.—R. ] 

The subject treated of is a bonum novi testamenti 
(Bengen)—ryv* arorbtpwactyv. This word 
points to a redemption through ransom. This 
idea is a prevalent one, even in the New Testa- 
ment, where our Lord so uses it (Matt. xx. 28; 
Mark x. 45: to give His lifea ransom for many), 
and Paul, 1 Tim. ii. 6: 4 dove éavrdv avriAvtpov 
inép wdvrav, Tit. ii, 14: Avtpovobat, 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii. 28; Gal. iii. 13: ayopdalew, Acts xx. 28: me- 
piroveiobar, Still the expiation, indicated in the 
Lord’s saying, appears also, as in Rom. ili, 23- 
25. Manifesto satis eam mortis vim indicat, que sa- 





% (The article here points to something well known; if the 
verb ¢xowev has a reference mainly objective, then this means 
the redemption promised, etc., butif it be subjective, then it 
means our redemption. So Conyprarn. Euiicort objects to 
this, but sanctions itin the Revision by Four Ang. Clergy- 
men. Such a rendering by no means implies that the 
amoAvtpwou is merely subjective, —R.] 





crificio confertur piaculari (Frivzscue). Here in. 
deed the thought of an expiatory sacrifice seems 
to be the prominent one, since «through his 
blood” is added (comp. Levit. xvii. 11, Har- 
Less). We may however take the blood of Christ 
as the ransom price. The powers and evils, in- 
dicated in the preposition a7é, from which be- 
lievers are and shall be snatched, are according 
to Stiur, the wrath to come (1 Thess. i. 10), the 
present evil 'world (Gal. i. 4), the power of dark- 
ness (Col. i. 13), all unrighteousness (Tit. ff. 14), 
vain conversation after the ways of their fathers 
(1 Pet. i. 18); indeed the extirpation and com- 
pensation of all the evil in which we have in- 
volved ourselves with our transgressions (PrEn- 
NINGER). Though the word may have in pas- 
sages, such as iv. 80; Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor. i. 
380, a more general signification, the original re- 
ference being supplanted or obliterated, here this 
is marked by the context. Hanzzss indeed is 
correct, in maintaining against Romanist expo- 
sitors (such as A-Lapips), that it designates not 
merely a subjective condition; but he should not 
have based on the presence of the article the 
statement that abstract nouns without the article 
merely designate that the generic notion has be- 
come real as a subjective possession. 

Through his blood, dca tov aiparog 
avrov.—Mever regards this as entircly like év 
7@ diwace (ii. 13), remarking that Paul was very 
fond of prepositional variations (2 Cor. iii. 11). 
The former, however, describes rather the me- 
diation, which may be in constant movement, as 
here; while the latter points to an existing life- 
sphere or fact, in which indeed that mediation 
must be consummated. Hence the Apostle is 
not influenced by likings or beauty of diction, etc., 
but by a shading of the thought.—In the Person 
of Christ as the Only Begotten, is given to us, as 
to all believers, Redemption by means of His 
blood, as an offering and ransom-price, and now 
we are having such a gift. Though Heb. ix. 12- 
14 is to be compared with our passage, still we 
may not introduce here, asis done by Koprs, the 
sacrificial worship of the ancient nations, ac- 
cording to which through a sinless offering past 
sins were extirpated and the angered divinity 
reconciled, as though Paul had made use of 
this. 

[Aurorp: “It is a noteworthy observation of 
Haress here, that the choice of the word, the 
Blood of Christ, is of itself a testimony to the 
idea of expiation having been in the writer’s 
mind. Not the death of the victim, but its BLoop, 
was the typical instrument of expiation. I may 
notice that in Phil. ii. 8, where Christ’s obedience, 
not His atonement, is spoken of, there is no men- 
tion of His shedding His blood, only of the act 
of His Death.” This was the price, 7d Abrpor. 
As Eavis well says: ‘‘The nexus we may not be 
able to discover fully, but ’—the death of 
Christ has governmental relations, has an in- 
fluence on our salvation totally different in na- 
ture and sphere of operation, from its subjec- 
tive power in subduing the heart by the love 
which it presents, and the thrilling motives 
which it brings to bear upon it.’—R.] 

The forgiveness of our transgressions, 
THY addecev ToYV Tapankgtwophatuv,—Lu- 
THER joins this with the foregoing thus: namely, 
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the forgiveness of sins, thus taking it, and cor- 
rectly, as epexegetical (Winer, p. 492). [So the 
E. V. in the parallel passage, Col. i. 14.—R.] 
This implies, that the more comprehensive ex- 
pression, redemption, is to be limited, contains 
more than is involved in the context, éyopev ; 
“the forgiveness of transgressions ’’ renders em- 
phatically prominent one principal element, on 
which indeed another depends. Accordingly it 
eannot be said, that the Apostle defines the na- 
ture of the “redemption” with this epexegetical 
addition (Hartess) [Meyer]. It is just as er- 
roneous to extend the epexegetical phrase on ac- 
count. of the first expression, and to explain 
“forgiveness of transgressions ” as taking away 
of sins (Berlend. Bible). Paul now takes out as 
chief the first thing: the forgiveness of sins (STIER). 
Frirzscuz aptly remarks (Rom. iii. 25) on the 
distinction between mépeore and dgecig: * “* Con- 
veniunt in hoc, quod sive illa, sive hee tibt obtigerit 
nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur ; discrepant 
eo, quod hac data facinorum tuorum penas nunquam 
pendes, illa concessa non diutius nullas peccatorum 
tuorum poenas lues, quam et in wis connivere placu- 
erit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi jus sit.” Fur- 
ther the genitive of té maparrauara refers only 
to individual facts, and, since these can neither 
be undone or extirpated, we must understand 
pardon alone; OxsHavseEn is incorrect in laying 
no weight upon the form mapantdyuara, duapriat 
Col. i. 14), and including also the sinful condi- 
tion, the inborn sinfulness, understanding here 
absolutely all that is sinful. Although he is 
correct in saying that the appropriation of this 
forgiveness of sins as a fact cannot be conceived 
of, without the transformation of the man pro- 
ceeding from it as a consequence, yet we must 
still maintain that nothing is said here about the 
latter, but only that redemption, like the for- 
giveness, has its complete objective reality en- 
tirely irrespective of the subjective state of the 
individuals (Harusss). [Accepting this view, 
which is that of Hongs, Eapre and others, we 
must deny Aurorp’s remark, that this phrase is 
not to be limited, but is ‘‘at least equipollent 
with amoAbtpworc.”’—R.] 

According to the riches of his grace.— 
Kara rd wAovrog THO xapitog atTrod 
evidently designates the grace of God, not of 
Christ, ag the ultimate ground of the fact of Re- 
demption, and corresponding («ar 4) to the depth 
and importance of the same in itsriches. Simi- 
larly ii. 7: 1d mAobreg rig xadperoc, Rom. ii. 4: 
madobroc tae xpnorérytoc, Rom. ix. 23; Col. i: 27; 
Eph. iii. 16: ro ddéqyo. Hence it is not—gratia 
liberalissima (Koren). Instead of r6 rAovrog, 
attested by X. and B., and to be retained here, 6 
maovroc more frequently occurs. [Comp. Textual 
Note*.| Passavant aptly says: ‘We have in 
this grace not only deliverance from misery and 
curse, not only forgiveness—we find in it the 





*(Onthis distinction, comp. TRENOH, Synonymes, N. T., a 
33; Coccerus has a special treatise, De utilitate distinctionis 
intr mapecy et &peow (Opp. t. vii.) See Scuarr, Romans, p. 
128, Textual Note 8.—R.] . F 

+(On mapdntwpa seo Ir. SOHAFF'S note (Rom. v. 15) 
p. ig, and the subsequent discussions. The positions taken 
there forbid any such wide reference as that of OLSHAUSEN. 
Euuicort, while not laying much stress upon the distinction 
between raprréyara and auaprtiot, takes the former as point- 
ing more to sins on the side of commission, sinful acts, the 
latter to sins as the result of a state, sinful conditions.—R.] 





freedom, the glory, the heritage of the children 
of God, the crown of eternal life.” 

[Atrorp is not correct in saying this clause of 
itself prevents the limitation of dgeow to mere 
forgiveness. Eapie seems to catch the spirit of 
the passage best. ‘Atonement is not in antago- 
nism with grace. For the opulence of His grace 
is seen not only in its innumerable forms and 
varieties of operation among men, but also in the 
unasked and unmerited provision of such an 
atonement—as the blood of the ‘ Beloved One.’ ” 
—R.] With the forgiveness of sin we gain 
access to all the treasures of Divine grace (GER- 
uacH). Hence the Apostle continues as in the 
following verse. 


Ver. 8. Which he made to abound to- 
ward us [7c éwepiooevoeveic yuac|.—He, 
referring to r#¢ ydperoc, which is imparted, not 
parted, cannot be, as in Luke xv. 17: mepoaei- 
ovo aptwv, w partitive genitive (ERasmus: de 
qua ubertim nobis impartivit) ; but is here an at- 
traction for qv, since the éepiooevoe is to be ren- 
dered, transitively in accordance with the con- 
text (ver. 9: yvwpicac), and with the accusative 
like 2 Cor. ix. 8 (duvaric ydp 6 Gedc maoav yd- 
piv meptooevoas eic bude ; comp. iv. 16; 1 Thess. iii. 
12). TuEopHynact aptly says: ddfévec é&é- 
xee. Itis not in accordance with the language 
or context to take it as instead of 7 ( Vulgate: qua 
superabundavit) or 9 (CaLvin: gua redundavit). 
(Sok. V., but such an attraction of the dative is 
not found in the New Testament, while the at- 
traction of the nominative (Vulgate) is scarcely 
possible.—R. ]—Eic¢ jac, into us He has caused 
His grace to flow abundantly. 

In all wisdom and prudence [iv réo4: 
cogig nai gpovyoer*)].—The word réoay,. 
without the article, designates every one there is. 
(Winer, p. 105). Comp. ver. 2; Col. iv. 12.— 
Tla@¢ sets forth the multiplicity, fulness, always. 
extensiveness, never intensity, force (Haruzss); 
hence it is not—summa (Wau, Rueckert). o- 
gia nat godvyoie cannot be taken as exact syno- 
nymes (Kopes), nor so distinguished, that the 
former is used de preterito et presenti, de his, que: 
Deus facit (ver. 17), the latter de futuro, de his, 
que nos faciemus (ANSELM, BenceL). Wisdom 
designates rather a normal state of the mind in. 
the centre of intelligence, prudence the special 
turning of the same in different directions; 7 dé 
copia avdpi Tixter gpdvycy (Prov. x. 23); the lat. 
ter ig subordinate to the former. Besides this 
formal distinction, the material difference must. 
be considered: Wisdom grasps God’s doings, per. 
ceives and understands His counsels of grace, 
prudence is directed to what we have to do, looks. 
at our problem and how to solve it; the former 
clearly sees the relations ordered by God, the 
latter regulates our conduct accordingly. Thus. 
every kind of wisdom and prudence is indicated. 
by ‘‘all,” and “in” marks that God has caused 
His grace to flow abundantly into us, in the gift. 
of all wisdom and prudence. So also in the pa- 
rallel passage, Col. i. 9: iva wAnpwfpre tiv émt- 
yroow Tod GeAguatoc abrov év mdon copia kal ovvé- 
oe. Accordingly this is not to be takea as— 
‘manifold wisdom” (iii. 10), and, as in év ayarg 








* [ELLIcoTT renders this word: discernment or intelligence: 
adding a very discriminating note.—R.] 
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npoopicac (ver. 5), to be joined with the following 
yvwpicac (JeRoME, Curys., SemLER [Ean], and 
others), nor to be applied to God, to whom indeed 
gpdvycic (1 Kings iii. 28; Jer. x. 12) may be as- 
cribed, but not maoa in such a way as to mean 
that not only is all wisdom and prudence in Him, 
but that He acts, does this or that in ald wisdom 
and prudence (HARLESS). 

[The view here defended is also that of Har- 
Less, Meyer and Exxicort, the three most exact 
commentators on this Epistle. Comp. the note 
of the last named on the meaning, reference and 
connection of these words. Axrorp follows Dr 
Wertz in referring them to God, taking the same 
view of the connection as given above, while Ea- 
pre refers them to man, but connects them with 
yrwpicac. Hovas joins this phrase to the object 
of the verb instead of to the verb itself, and inex- 
actly renders the preposition év: in connection 
with, together with; his view of ¢pdv7occ is also 
objectionable.—R. ] 


Ver. 9. Having made known to us.—TI vo- 
pioac denotes, as in vers. 4,5, the manner of the 
érepiooevoe (WINER, p. 822), explaining ‘in all 
wisdom and prudence.” The verb means to 
make known, without stating any thing as to the 
means used. Comp. iii. 3,5; Gal. i. 12; Col. i. 
25. [The perfect participle in English is indefi- 
nite, and serves best to express the idea of the 
Greek aorist participle, which here denotes an 
sact coincident, and terminating synchronously 
“with the finite verb (Meyer, Exuicorr). The 
‘best paraphrase would be: in that He made 
known (ALForD).—R.].—‘‘Us” means Chris- 
itians, believers, not merely Paul or the Apostles: 

The mystery of his will, ré6 pvorspciov 
‘rod Yehyuatocg avrov.—[The genitive is that 
of the object: the mystery concerning His will 
((Muxer, Exurcort, Atrorp and now Eapzre). 
On &4Anua see ver. 11.—R.] This mystery is the 
‘object made known. He terms it ‘of Christ” in 
ili. 10,.because He is the Mediator of the same; 
‘of the gospel,” vi. 19, because it is thereby 
proclaimed; ‘of faith,” “of godliness,” 1 Tim. 
iii. 9, 16, because it is comprehended and pre- 
served only by faith, and the fear of God in 
faith; here ‘of his will,” because it is willed by 
‘God. It is the decree of Redemption in Christ. 
In iii. 9; Col. i. 25, 26; Rom. xvi. 25, 26; 1 
‘Cor. iii. 7-10, its depth and concealment as well 
as its revelation are described. This decree, a 
-seerct from all eternity in the fullest sense for 
‘the Gentiles, hinted and adumbrated in Israel by 
prophecies and types, is now manifest in Christ, 
to those only, however, who are true believers 
(1 Cor. iii, 12), to those who are lost, it remains 
‘concealed (2 Cor. iv. 3). It is a secret which has 
become public, ceasing henceforth to be a secret, 
yet ever having and still retaining in itself what 
surpasses all reason (HaRuess, STIER), 

According to his good pleasure, cara 
THY evdoxiay avrod, defines more closely the 
yywpioac, ‘having made known.’’—Comp. ver. 5. 
[The making known is thus defined as having 
taken place in strict dependence, both in time and 
manner, on the will.of God (Atrorp, Exuicorr). 
Eaprz retains here the meaning benevolentia, 
which is quite inadmissible, more so than in ver. 


6.—2.] 





Which he purposed in himself, fv po. 
é@ero év avro.—TLhe determination is thus 
marked as an internal one, so as to give promi- 
nence to its freedom; hence we should read 
avr@ (HapuEss, TiscuEnvorF), not atrg 
(Muyrr). [The latter reading 1s adopted by 
Avrorp, Eapis, Exuicort, all of them claiming 
that if the pronoun refers to God (and we cannot 
well accept any other reference) the reflexive 
form is necessary. In ver. 5, they urge, another 
idea had intervened, hence airév was there suffi- 
ciently explicit, but here the immediate connec- 
tion with the verb and its subject requires the 
form air@, This is opposed to the theory ad- 
vanced in ver. 5, that this reflexive form never 
occurs in the New Testament; but it is safer to 
accept this reading than to refer the pronoun to 
Christ.—R. ] 

In the compound verb mporiGeoba, sibi proponere 
(Benaet, Passow sub voce), the preposition po 
is local (MuYER): to put before one’s self, not 
temporal—beforehand. So also in rpéVeacc, ver. 
11; Rom. i.18; iii, 25; Actsiii. 20 (mpoyerpigo- 
uat); 2 Cor. ix. 7 (mpoapéouar). Accordingly eb- 
doxia is not—good pleasure (LUTHER), gracious 
purpose (Harvess), and év ai7@ is not to be 
referred to Christ (Curysostom, LuTHER: her- 
vorgebracht durch IJhn, BENGEL), nor is mpo- 
éGero—ante constituit (ANSELM), apud se retinuit 
(Cauvin). [As Meyer remarks, this purpose is 
to be regarded as taking place before the foun- 
dation of the world, but the preposition does not 
express this.—R. ] 


Ver. 10. Unto the dispensation of the 
fulness of times [ei¢ olkovoulay trot mAnpd- 
farog TOY Kkapov].—This verse follows, setting 
forth the goal of the mpéVeow. Hic designates 
the tendency, the aim, as in iv. 80; Gal. i. 17, 
23 (Winer, p. 871), with « view to which He 
purposed in Himself; hence it is to be closely 
joined with xpoédero, not with yrwpicac (Brn- 
GEL), whichis too remote. Of course eic is not 
=in (Vulgate), nor usque ad (ERasmus, CaLvin), 
for which éwc, wéyp:, would be used. [HopgE 
and EAvIn: with reference to, a view of the prepo- 
sition which Mryer often favors, but which fails 
to bring out its full force here.—R. ] 

Oixovouia, from olxévouoc, is stewardship (Luke 
xvi. 2); itis transferred to the spiritual sphere 
in iii, 2,6; 1 Tim. i. 4. The original meaning 
is modified in two ways, according as the word 
in its connection ‘designated the activity of a 
governing or subordinate subject; in the first 
case: arrangement, disposition, in the second: 
management, execution” (Harness). Thus the 
context in 1 Cor. ix. 17 defines the word in the 
second sense, of the apostolic office and service. 
Here God, and that towards which He has formed 
a purpose, are spoken of; so it here means: unto, 
with a view to the disposition. Luruer correctly 
renders the ei¢ of the aim, but limits oixovo- 
ziav too much: that it may be preached; so 
GRorius : ut swo demum tempore publicaret. THE0- 
PHYLACT (dtoixnowc) and the Vulgate (dispensatio) 
restrict it too much. RugcKert’s complaint 
about the omission of the article is entirely un- 
necessary, as in Rom. i. 1, which is a parallel for 
cur passage, we read: ei¢ ebuyyéAvov Yeod, «unto 
the gospel of God.” The article is wanting on 
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account of the following genitive, which defines 
our word more fully, and is to be joined most 
closely with it; so Adyov Cwyc (Phil, ii, 16)— 
Lebenswort, ‘*Word of life,” duéoa tov Xpioroi, 
“day. of Christ.” Comp. Winer, p. 118 ff. Ac- 
cording to this, we should take the phrase to 
mean: fulfilment—economy. 

The genitive rov TAnpdOpuatog TOY Kal 
p Gy defines then oixovducav more closely. ** Verbo 
TAnpéw et TARpwpa persepe utitur Paulus ad Ephe- 
sios et Colossenses (BunagL). According to the 
well-known investigations of Fritzscuz (Ad 
Rom. IL. p. 478, and « Dissertation, Rostock, 
1839)—although Hormann (Schriftbeweis, I. 2, 
p 118) denies the active and passive senses of 
the word, seeking to prove that its meaning is: 
contents, full amount, complement [7 ¢., the first 
of the following senses]—Afpwya signifies (1.) 
td quo res impletur [this is often called the active 
sense, but is not strictly so, see on ver. 23.—R. ], 
(2.) dd quod impletur [the strictly passive sense— 
TO weTAnpwpévov, that which is filled, or the state 
of having been filled and continuing so, fulness ; 
this being the more usual meaning of verbals in 
ua.—R.], (8.) implendi actionem [the proper active 
meaning], the passive sense being more prevalent 
than the active. According to this view, the se- 
cond signification is to be accepted here, as in 
Gal. iv. 4: 7d wAfpwua tov ypdvov, that which is 
filled, the state of fulness, the fulness of time. 

Between the two passages there is however a 
difference, occasioned by rov ypdvov and rév Kat- 
pov. Here definite xaipot are spoken of. Al- 
though we find in Mark i. 15: mewAgpwrac 6 Kar-, 
péc, because one point of time is referred to, yet 
in 1 Tim. ii. 6, the proclamation of salvation is 
said to take place xacpoic idtow, and in Luke xxi. 
24 xapoic é0vOv are mentioned, as in Acts i. 7 
xpbvovc } kaipoive. And in the passage strictly 
parallel (ii. 7) it is said that év roig aidor, roi¢ 
érepyouévorc, God would show the riches of His 
grace toward the congregation of the believers. 
Hence we must apply the word here to different 
sections of time, linked on to each other, through 
which the plan of salvation is unfolded, since God 
ever revealed what and so much as was requi- 
site, to advance the development of His King- 
dom, 80 soon as the end of one period of time in 
the history of Redemption arrived, and an epoch 
had fulfilled its task and passed away; while 
tov yodvov in the passage from Galatians marks 
these details in their ‘connection as a totality. 
The fulfilment of these definite periods and points 
of time, adapted for the required development, is 
to be understood here: 6 dpiceic mapa Tov marpo¢ 
kaipég (THEODORET), the point of time, with the 
entrance of which the pre-Messianic periods are 
closed and the Messianic ages begin. 

The genitive rov TAZ pOpaTtog THD Kat- 
pv indicates then what belongs to oixovouia, 
the external and internal relation to it. Comp. 
Winez, p.176 ff. [So Exuicorr and Eapiz: the 
former has a capital note on this genitive, which 
he calls a genitive of the characterizing quality.— 
R.] We have therefore here indicated, that the 
fulfilling of the times stands under the guidance 
of God Himself, who has determined and ordered 
the periods and brings them in according to His 
purpose. Hence we explain it as: dispensatio 
propria plenitudini temporum (CaLov., RUECKERT, 





Muver, Marruiss, Strer [Hopas, Exuicorr, Ea- 
pie] and others). Harness takes the genitive 
as epexegetical, subjoining the special to the ge- 
neral; but olxovoyia, that which is arranged by 
the Lord, is not explained by tAgpwyua, a develop- 
ing process, nor that mode of action by a fact, 
such as the latter undoubtedly is. ScHENKEL 
accepts a genitive of the object, as though ‘the 
fulness of the times’’ was the object of ‘‘dispen- 
sation;”’ but while 7Ave (Gal. iv. 4) may be pre- 
dicated of that mAjpwya, olxovouetrar cannot be, 
and olxovoyia has the kacpobc as the object of its 
véuerv, the result of this being the mAjpwya. 
Luruer’s rendering is too limited: dass es gepre- 
digt wiirde, da die Zeit erfillt war. It should not 
be explained, as if we read év r@ mAnpdapuare: tem- 
pore exacto (Wour), or aliguo tempore, suo tempore 
(Morus); nor should it be referred to extrema 
tempora (Koppr), still less is it—eorum que res- 
tant temporum, or in reliquis, 1. ¢., novi faderis tem- 
portbus (Stier* and others). Unpauline as well 
as unbiblical is Usteri’s explanation, the fulfill- 
ing of that time has had its ground in the neces- 
sary development of the human consciousness, or 
of the religious spirit of humanity. God’s 
gracious design applies then to a dispensation, 
which ordains time and its periods, leading to a 
point when they are completed. This is still 
further defined by what follows: 

To gather up together all things.— 
[4vakeparatdcoacba: ra mévra. Braune: 
to gather together again for Himself all things. |— 
The verb is derived from «egdAaov, the chief 
point, and means principally, to gather together 
in one main point, as Rom. xiii. 9, where it 
is said of the single commandments, that they 
are ‘briefly comprehended” in the one com- 
mand of love (év T@ Ady TovT@ avakedadamvrat), 
D7 tim comprehendere. But itis acknowledged, 
that the Apostle, ‘who does not etymologize, but 
follows general accords” (Haruess), might rea- 
dily have chosen the word, in order to play upon 
the word xegaAf, the head, which according to i. 
22 is Christ (Curysostom, THeopuyact, Lvu- 
THER: ‘comprehended together under one 
head,” Catov., Wotr, Hariuss, Stinr, Scupn- 
KEL, Marrutesand others). As recapitulare passes 
over capitulum to caput in its meaning, 80 too ava 
Kepadacody over Kepadacov to kepadg. [The play on 
the word is barely possible. Paul’s usage favors 
it, but the context is against it, since ‘“‘in Christ” 
follows so soon, and the idea of Christ as Head 
occurs much further on, the reference here being 
more to His atonement than to His sovereignty. 
He is regarded as xegddAacov rather than as xe- 
garg (Mnyer).—R. ] 





& 





* [ateonD argues at some length in favor of the reference 
to the whole gospel dispensation, “the giving forth of the 
gospel under God's providential arrangements.” Against his 
view, see Eapis.—R.] 

+ [It is certainty true that God comprehended this develop- 
ment in His plan, and that it was an important factor in 
carrying out “the dispensation of the fulness of times,” 
though its importance has not been recognized until lately 
by theologians and church historians EAp1e well observes: 
“The mAjpwua is regarded as a vast receptacle into which 
centuries and milleniums had heen falling, but it was now 
filled.” “That fulness of the time in which this economy was 
founded, is the precise period, for the Lord has appointed it ; 
and the Jest period, for the age was ripe for the event.” The 
view of Dr. Braune is so well stated and agrees so entirely 
with that of the most exact of modern commentators, thaé 
further supplement is needless.—R.| 
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Although the meaning of the preposition (ava, 
again) does not appear in the verb, Rom. xiii. 9, 
since it would be too artificial to retain it with 
Harwess, because of an assumed reference to the 
local position of the law given in detail Exod. xx. 
and afterwards summed up and repeated, Lev. 
xix. 18 (Tuto renders Rom. xiii. 9, repetere), 
still there is no ground for not retaining it here 
(see Passow sub voce), where the reference is to 
a gathering of what was dispersed and a renewal 
of what was ruined, and not originally so. The 
word may indeed apply to an entirely new fact, 
but it still refers back to an original status and 
beginning (Meyer, Hanuuss, Srrer).* Comp. 
Col. i. 15-17. 

Finally the middle form must not be left un- 
noticed: God will gather together again for Him- 
self (stbi) what He has created for Himself ; this 
supports at the same time the meaning again. 
Accordingly the following explanations are un- 
satisfactory: u principio renovare (Syriac), instau- 
rare (Vulgate), giving an explanation of the cha- 
racter of the gathering together; ovyxepadaovo- 
Qa (Rarnnn), to subject all things at once to 
Christ: borrowing the phrase from rhetoric, to 
recapitulate (Jerome, Erasmus, Buza), or from 
military usage—in unum agmen cogere (GRotius) 
or from arithmetic—in unam summam redigere 
(Camsrarivs, Bucer), although in each of these 
there is something more or less correct. 

The infinitive is to be taken as epexegetical ; 
it brings forward as an explanation the design + 
which obtains in the ‘‘dispensation of the fulness 
of times”? (Winer, p. 300): in order to gather 
together under one head for Himself. But how? 
In Christ.—Nothing further is said; in the 
resumptive év avr we find an explanation. We 
must maintain however thatév r@ Xpcor@ refers 
to the Saviour who appeared in the fulness of 
time (the article is in any case inserted purposely 
and for emphasis), thus preparing the way for 
the statement of the object. What then is to be 
gathered together? All things. 

The things which are in heaven, and 
the things which are on earth [ra év roic 
obpavoickaiéniras yac. See Textual Note 1]. 
Ta wévra is neuter and universal, the more be- 
cause this explanatory clause is added. No im- 
portance is to be attached to the plural (ovpa- 
voic), since we find in Phil. iii. 20: é ovpa- 
voic—éé ov; despite its different regions (2 Cor. 
xii. 2: éw¢ tpirov obpavov) heaven is conceived of 
as a unity, over against the earth. The well-at- 
tested éxé is at all events an error of the tran- 
scriber or a provincialism, beside which the es- 
tablished éwt t9¢ y7o¢ could not appear strange. 
The repeated article denotes the particularity of 
what is found in both spheres. Heaven and 
earth have become places of sin (ii. 2; vi. 12); 
indeed heaven was the first theatre of sin, when 
apart of the angels fell into sin and from God 





*[Tho force of dvd, again, should be retained, it would 
seem, for Rom. xiii. 9, can include such a notion irrespective 
of the forced assumption of HAriLEss. Hopes and ALForRD in- 
deed are timid about admitting it, lest it be turned to an impro- 
per use, but there is undoubtedly a restoration implied in 
Redemption, although restoration falls very far short of the 
latter idea.—R. 

+ [Haruess takes it as depending on “the mystery of his 
will.” The general idea is the same, but such a connection 





would give to the intervening words too much of a parenthe- 
tical character.—R.] 


(1 Tim. iii. 6; 1 John iii. 8; Jas. ii. 19; 2 Pet, 
ii. 4; Jude 6); thence it came to earth (2 Cor. 
xi. 8), in ever greater dimensions (1 Cor. a. 20, 
21). Thus the state originally appointed by God 
and the development He wished to be without 
disturbance, ceased (Rom. viii. 18-24), so that a 
renewing of the heavens and of the earth wag 
taken into view (2 Pet. iii. 13). The centre of 
this renewal is Christ and Ilis redeeming work 
(Col. i. 20), which, however, has its development 
also, as before His appearance up to the “fulness 
of times,” so afterwards up to His second Ad- 
vent, when the “ restitution of all things” (Acts 
iii. 21), the palingenesia (Matth. xix. 28), will be 
introduced. Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10-13. 

It is altogether unmistakable that, in ac- 
cordance with the views of this Epistle as well 
as the entire organism of Scripture truth, we 
must apply this to the totality of the creation 
(Harusss, OtsHausen, Marrures, Meyer, STIER, 
Hormann, Schrifibeweis, I. 216 ff., ScHENKEL 
and others). If we maintain with Bencen: 
Omnia sub Christo fuerant; per peccatum autem 
facta erat avulsio et divulsio; atque hee rursum 
sublata est, then only such a ‘‘restitution of all 
things” is here treated of, as takes into the 
account, not the relations of the individual mem- 
bers, of the individuals of the ra mdvra, to each 
other, nor yet the relations of the same in their 
diversity over against God and Christ, but rather 
and only the relation of Christ to the totality. 
We should neither specialize and restrict too 
much, as does Hormann, who excludes good 
angels and evil men, and others, who apply it 
only to intelligence, persons,* nor accept an un- 
specialized thought (HaRusess), indefinitely in 
suspense and admitting of no specialization, re- 
specting a totality. Ifit could be inferred from 
the fact of the angels not needing redemption, 
that they were excluded here, we should be 
finally obliged to except redeemed men from this 
avaxrdaAaiwore and no longer regard them as 
under Christ, when their redemption was com- 
pleted. ‘The reconciliation through Christ is 
to the Apostle a fact, whose effects permeate the 
universe, which affects alike the conscious and 
the unconscious creation, whether it be touched 
by sin, or not, as is the case with the good 
angels”? (OLSHAUSEN). Here we may certainly 
apply what BenceL so aptly remarks on Rom. 
vill. 19, that pro suo quodgque genus captu, and 
statu may be appended, participate in this 
Anacephalaiosis, the evil as conquered and re- 
jected opponents, the good angels as partici- 
pating, ministering friends, the redeemed as ac- 
cepted children, the rest of creation as subordi- 
nate companions, as theatre of the honors. It is 
precisely ‘‘the restoration of the harmony of 





* (Perhaps the most restricted view is that of Dr. Hopce: 
“The redeemed from among men, some of whom are now in 
heaven and others are still on earth.” This he defends by a 
number of reasons, all of which I am forced to consider irre- 
levant. Tho great mistake is in his giving too wide a scope 
to the anacephalatosis, insisting that it means such a gather- 
ing together as: implies redemption in its fullest sense, for 
which there is no authority, save the assumed paranomasia 
in the word. Granting this position, the restriction of 7a 
mav7a follows as a matter of course. It would seem to be 
a far better method to take 7a wavra in its appropriate sense, 
all things, even at the risk of limiting a doubtful word like 
avaxepadarovaGar, than to give it the sense of tho masculine, 
which it never has. ‘This restricted view seems to be adopted 
more from doctrinal than exegetical reasons,—R,] 
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the Jniverse” (Haruzss), which is aimed at. 
Curysostom makes the excellent remark; d¢ dv 
stepl oixiag tec elmo Ta uev cadpad Ta dé ioyupad 
éxovonc, avpxodduqoe Tv oikiav—ottw Kal évraida 
mavrac ind ulav qyaye kepadgv. That nothing is 
said of ‘‘the restoration of all things,” is quite 
evident. (See Doctr. Note 8.)* 

Even in him, év air, is to be joined to 
‘things in heaven, and things on earth,” as ‘‘in 
Christ” is with ‘‘all things,” since the two 
clauses are entirely parallel (HARLEss). Grorrus 
well says: ‘ Sed repetendum censuit, quasi diceret : 
per ipsum, inguam, unum, non per ullum alium ; non 
hoc factum per Mosen, non per philosophos.’”? Hence 
it is not a Hebraism or Syriasm (RuecKERT, who 
acknowledges the ‘‘not feeble repetition’’), nor 
to be joined with the following év 6 as pleonastic. 
Thus, then, the person of Christ is noted as the 
Mediator and middle-point of this comprehen- 
sive reuniting, and that zwthout Him such does not 
and shall not take place. [‘‘Re-asseverating 
with great solemnity and emphasis (see Jelf, Gr. 
@ 658), the only blessed sphere in which this 
avaxed, can be regarded as operative, and apart 
from which, and without which, its energies can- 
not be conceived as acting. It forms also an 
easy transition to the following relative ” (Euu1- 
corr).—R. ] 

It is arbitrary and unscriptural (Meyer) for 
Catov. and others to assume that Christ is as to 
His Divine nature the Head of angels, as to His 
human nature the Head of men. This anacepha- 
laiosiz is not to be applied to the completion of 
the kingdom of God in the resurrection of the body 
(Tueovoret, JERoME), and still less to the moral 
uniting of antagonistic endeavors (Koppr, Wau); 
nor should we determine from Col. i. 20, how it is 
to be conceived of or to take place, but rather 
conféss that our passage says nothing about 
this. 





* (Comp. Myer in loco. He says: “The doctrine of resto- 
ration, according to which even those who have remained 
unbelieving, and finally devils, shall yet attain to blessed- 
nes3, contrary as it is to the whole tenor of the New Testa- 
ment, finds no support in our passage either (against Cury- 
sostom and others), where in avaxeda, elc., the exclusion of 
the unbelieving and the demoniacal powers and their banish- 
ment to Gehenna is self-evident in connection with the Chris- 
tian consciousness of faith, so that the anacephalatosis does 
not apply to every single individual, but to the whole complex 
of things heavenly and earthly, which, after the anti-christian 
individuals have been excluded and transferred to hell, shall 
be joined in unity under God in the renewed world again, as 
formerly before sin all in heaven and on earth was thus 
united. OLSHAUSEN therefore incorrectly thinks our passage 
(like Col. i. 20) is to be placed in accord with the general type 
of Scriptural teaching, by finding in the infinitive avaxed. the 
purpose of God, ‘which, in the founding of redemption fur- 
nished with unlimited power, has in view the establishment 
of universal harmony, the restoration of all that is lost. Ir- 
respective of the fact that the infinitive is epexegetical, it is 
altogether unscriptural to assume that in redemption there 
is purposed a restoration of all that is lost, even of the devils, 
Vor those passages which speak of‘ the universality of re- 
demption and such sayings as1 Pet. iv, 6; Phil. ii.10 f., leave 
entirely untouched the constant doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment respectiug eternal damnation. As regards the devils, 
the purpose of God in the economy of redemption was to 
conquer them (1 John iii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 24), and to deliver 
them to the punishment of eternal torment already passed 
upon them (Matt. xxv. 41; Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Rev. xx. L 
H.; comp. Berrnonpt, Christolngie, p. 223). In the New 
Testament there is no single thought of the restoration of 
devils, as this is conceived of a3 an impossibility in the case of 
the radically antitheistic spirits. Tho prince of this world 
is only judged.” Noone can accuse MEYER of theological 
bias, or of ungrammatical exegesis, hence his opinion is 
quoted entire.—R.] 





Ver. 11. In whom we were also mads 
his inheritance [év @ kai éxkAnpoOquer].— 
A comma only is to be placed after ‘in Him;” 
‘¢in whom,” which refers to it, marks the union 
with Him (hence not = through whom, Korrn, 
Fuarr) as the way to the obtaining of the inberi- 
tance, which is rendered prominent by the kai; 
were the emphasis on the subject we should find 
kat queic here, as in ver. 18; kat dyeic. Incor- 
rect; im quo etiam nos (Vulgate, Exasmus). [The 
E. V.: ‘in whom also” is equally objectionable 
in connecting xai with év@.—R.] Prominence 
is given to the fact, that the plan of God is 
already in the process of accomplishment, in ac- 
cordance with the decree and design; «aé is not 
indeed=really, it joins with éxAn pov nuev, only 
what is to be inferred from the preceding con- 
text: we are destined, and this connection points 
to the actualization. 

KAnpowv is found here only; the compound 
mpocekAnpabyoay in Acts xvii. 4. It is derived, 
not from kAypovopia, but from KAgpoc, lot (Matth. 
xxvii. 835; Acts i. 26), portion of an inheritance 
(Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 14), used in a spiritual 
sense, and transferred to men, to the church 
-omposed of individuals (1 Pet. v. 3; Tv KAjpwr). 
Since this usage is well established, and there is 
no sufficient reason why the passive sense should 
not be retained here, we explain: we have be- 
come KAjpoc (i. «., of God, as the context re- 
quires) in Christ. Bxznoaun: hic loguitur per 


personam Israelis; eramus facti noma KARpog seu 
KAnpovouia, sors, hereditas dominit. Deut. xxxii. 9. 
So also Stier. The context (ver. 12: ‘that we 
should be,” ver. 14:) ‘ purchased possession” 
supports the requirements of the language. 
Hence it is not to be explained with Luruer: 
through whom we also have come to an inheri- 
tance, nor with most: have become partakers of 
the inheritance; nor yet accepimus (Morus), 
contigit nobis, ut (Korres), 

[The view here taken of the verb is ably de- 
fended by Atrorp and Exxicort, and the ordi- 
nary interpretation by oper and Eapiz. The 
passive form calls for a passive sense, unless 
there are very strong reasons to the contrary. 
It would seem that the other sense is allowable, 
but the only grounds for adopting it here are 
(1) the objective character of the whole passage, 
(3) the parallel passage, Col. i. 12. But the 
sense: we have become an inheritance, is sub- 
jective only in form, presenting as it does some- 
thing which God has become to us, quite as much 
as what we have become. The other reason is 
in itself of little weight, for the parallel is in- 
exact in other respects. We adopt the passive 
sense, rejecting however the allusion to the lot 
as indicating God’s freedom of choice, and ac- 
cepting the special meaning given by BEnaGEL. 

Finally it is clear that the subject (‘* we”) is 
not put in antithesis to another one, as in ver. 
14, and that no limitation is indicated either in 
the verb or in the following participle, so that 
according to the context and ver. 1, we may ap- 
ply it to the Apostle and his readers, to Chris- 
tians in general, but not to the Apostle alone 

Kopre), nor to him and the Jewish Christians 
ies, Benaut, Haruzss, Strpr, SCHENKEL 
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[Hopge] and others). [Baxnzs restricts it to 
the ministers of religion. Muyer, Eaprs, At- 
ForD, En.icort, agree with Braunu.—R.] _ 

Having been predestinated according 
to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things [tpooprodévres kata wp 6VeEeaiv 
Tov Ta mdvra évepyouvvroc}].—We who 
have become an inheritance, are predestinated. 
A comparison with ver. 5: ‘having predesti- 
nated us unto adoption,” shows us the progress 
and the distinction. Here it is further defined 
by the phrase ‘according to the purpose” 
from ver. 9 (jv mpoédero), that the predestinated 
is grounded in Him, in His design, His will. 
Accordingly He whose design it is, is termed: 
Tov trad wdvTa évepyovvrog,* “the God, 
who ordains, prepares and carries forward to 
its goal the Redemption,” who is ‘‘therein the 
All-efficient, Almighty” (Stier); rd mdvra is 
both what is external and historical in the 
world’s story, as well as in the life of individuals, 
and what is spiritual and internal (Gal. ii. 8; 
iii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 11.) 

This working is further defined by the phrase: 
After the counsel of his will card trav 
BovAjyv rob deaAgpatoc avrov. Similar to this 
is Tag BovAdg Tév Kapdidv (1 Cor. iv. 5). HARLEss 
compares: the desire of my heart, the joy of my 
eyes, the tears of my sorrow, as examples of the 
exchange of the simple subject into the activity, 
or peculiarity, or organ of the subject, which is 
the ground or means of a mental or sensuous 
manifestation, in order thus with exactness and 
definiteness to render prominent the close rela- 
tion between the two. A similar case is 1 Pet. 
iii, 17: ef Géroe 7d VéAnua Tov VYeod.  Bovag 
is then the decision, the determination which 
God forms in His will. See above on ver. 5. It 
is God absolutely free (Matruiss), His consilium 
liberrimum (BENGEL). Td wdvra is not ad id ne- 
gotium, de quo agitur, adstringendum (GRotivs), 
nor are BovAg and row teAguaroc mere syn- 
onymes, as has been affirmed without ground of 
mpoopiodévres and mpdteore also, nor yet—=voluntas 
liberrima (Koppz). 

[The two words Bova# and SéAqua naturally 
lead to remarks upon the distinction between the 
verbs from which they are derived SéAew and 
Botrcoda. + The distinction of Burrmann will 
not apply inthe New Testament. Hesays (Lezic. 
sub voce): << BobAouas is confined to the inclination, 
éAw to that kind of wish in which there lies a 
purpose or design.” But in Matth. i. 19, where 
both words occur, they cannot be thus distin- 
guished; for Joseph’s inclination was not to ex- 
pose his wife, and this is expressed by SéAuy, 





*(ALFoRD: “Energizes; but especially in and among ma- 
terial previously given, as here, in ILis material creation, aud 
in the spirits of all flesh, also His creation.” The same au- 
thor remarks on the repetition of the notion of predestination: 
“Here first the Apostle comes to the idea of the universal 
church, the whole Israel of God, and therefore here brings 
forward again that fore-ordination which he had indeed 
hinted at generally in ver. 6, but which properly belonged to 
Israel, and _is accordingly predicated of the Israel of the 
church,”—R.] 

+[tn my note on Colossians, p.85, I refer to Dr. Hitchcock’s 
views on this point. While it isa matter of regrct as regards 
this work asa whole that Prof. Hitchcock, owing to ill health, 
was obliged to abandon his intention to edit Ephesians, it is 
especially unfortunate that his studies on this distinction 
could not be incorporated here. His conclusions, however, 
agree in the main with those of TITTMANN, as given above.—R.] 








while his purpose to put her away is expressed 
by éfovagdy. It is rather in this case, as ALFORD 
says: ‘JéAw expresses the mere wish, PobAoua 
the wish ripened into intention,” in favor of 
which view he cites Burrmann however. Tuirt- 
MANN on the other hand, while seeming to agree 
with Burrmann, and usually cited as sustaining 
him, really differs from him. In his Synonym. 
NV. T., p. 184 ff, he says that Sésew is simply to 
will (simpliciter velle), while fotv2Aecfat denotes 
further the inclination. His citation of Am- 
monius who remarks that the latter cannot be 
predicated of brutes, would prove that delibera- 
tion also was implied in it. He further addg 
that he who does anything 3éAwv, does it spon- 
taneously, while he who does it PovAduevoc, de- 
termines to turn his mind to that matter. So 
Prato (Laws, v.) opposes rd Bovdyrév re kat éxoboroy 
and 76 aBotdAnrév Te kat dxotoiov. This distinction 
would justify the remark of Braune (on ver. 5 

that PovAg is the act of willing joined with in- 
clination, while é3éAev is the ethical act. Yet 
TiITTMANN and others are scarcely justified in 
denying to SéAew any sense of desiring, wishing, 
etc. With the infinitive such » meaning is com- 
mon, asin the well-known formula: “I would 
not have you ignorant” (ob OéAw d2 iuac ayvoeiv, 
Rom. i. 13, ete.), and in Rom. vii. 15 ff., where 
the antithesis is yiod. Besides the spontaneity 
of will may, after all, indicate an impulse from 
the side of the desire; who can decide? One 
thing is certain, we cannot, save by a species of 
anthropomorphism, apply such distinctions to 
God, e. g., 1 Tim, ii. 4: “who will (SéAec) have 
all men tb be saved ;” 2 Pet. iii. 9: “not willing 
(BovAduevoc) that any should perish.” We dare 
not, it seems to me, say that one passage refers to 
God’s spontaneous will and the other to His in- 
clination. In fact any discrimination between 
the two words for doctrinal purposes is of doubt- 
ful propriety, for there is no conflict in God, 
such as we find in us. Still we need not hesi- 
tate to explain “the counsel of His will” as 
meaning, the definite and deliberate volition of 
God’s free, sovereign, spontaneous will. A pure 
voluntas on His part involves the accordant de- 
sire, purpose, determination and volition, all 
questions respecting priority being out of place. 
So Exticorr, whether correct in his distinction 
or not, is right in saying that our passage 
“solemnly represents the Almighty Will as dis- 
playing itself in action: SéAnua designating the 
will generally, BovA# the more special expression 
of it.” So Muver, Atrorp (on 1 Tim, y. 14) 
make this general distinction: «0élw is the 
resting inclination of the will, PobAoua its active 
exertion,” which is valid enough here. On the 
whole Eapiz is most judicious in his remarks, 
preserving Tirtmann’s distinction, and yet ad- 
mitting the idea of desire in GéAw. “OéAnua is 
will, the result of desire—voluntas 3 Bovag is 
counsel, the result of a formal decision—proposi- 
tum.” Donaldson’s New Cratylus, 23 463, 464. 
Here ovaj is the ratified expression of will— 
the decision to which His will hag come. The 
Divine mind is not ina state of indifference, it 
has exercised GéAnua—will; and that will is not 
a lethargic velleity, for it has formed a definite 


purpose, Govag, which it determines ¢ 
om 0 carry 
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Ver. 12, That we should be unto the 
praise of his glory [eic rd elvac quae eic¢ 
Eracvov O6&n¢ avrov. The Ree. inserts tic be- 
fore dé6én¢ on very slight authority.—R. ]—This 
marks the goal, which is set up for those who 
are ‘‘predestinated” in the purpose,” with 
the further definition: ‘to the praise of hig 
glory.” Comp. ver. 6. Here He Himself and 
His glory are the object of the praise, as in ver. 
14. This expression, three times repeated, and 
always used at the close of a circle of thought, 
must be explained each time in the same way, 
and so that the emphasis which is laid on it be 
not lessened; accordingly we must retain its 
force as a designation of the aim or goal, remem- 
bering that eivac precedes it; a being is spoken 
of, which is attained through a becoming, and this 
status is that of persons (j ua¢), who not merely 
praise with the mouth, in words, but should be 
themselves a praise. Hence the phrase is not all 
to be regarded as an incisum or as parenthetical, 
nor should we join ‘‘that we should be” either 
with” in Christ” (ZELTNER) or with ‘‘who be- 
fore hoped” (Kwapy, Fuatt, Harisss, Ous- 
Hausen and others), as though the thought were: 
the goal of the predestination is, that we who 
before hoped, should be in Christ, to the praise 
and glory of God, or that we to God’s glory, 
hoped before in Christ. Morus: ut adeo in 
Christo spem reponere possimus in laudem honorem- 
que Dei. This displaces the proper aim, and 
what.it substitutes cannot be an aim; the hope 
of the Jews, the faith of the Gentiles. 

We who have before hoped in Christ 
[or the Christ]. — Tovc mponamindtac— 
guippe qui antea spem posuerunt (WINER, p. 127) ;* 
it characterizes those who have thus become to 
the praise of God, by pointing out the way to 
this. The construction is not singular (1 Cor. 
xv. 19: év Xpeord nAmindrec ; Rom. xv. 13; éAmic 
év Ouvduec mvevuatoc ayiov, before in ver. 12: en’ 
avt@—édAniovowv). ‘In Christ,” évro Xproro, 
marks this vital fellowship with Him; it is not 
=elc tév Xpicrdv, towards Him, to Him; He is 
the ground of the hope. 

And now rp6! It points to the state and the 
period before attaining the appointed goal, hence 
to the earthly life; it is 4 designation of the 
Christian state in the pilgrimage. Hence BenceL 
very properly remarks: 1d ante refertur ad tem- 
poraV. T., but he is incorrect in referring ‘‘be- 
fore” to persons as though the Jews were thus 
indicated (primum nacti sunt Judzi deinde gentes, 
Acts xix. 46). SoCurysostom, Erasmus, Har- 
Luss, Stizx, Meyer and others. But wpoeArifecv 
év 7@ XpiorG is not—=mpoodéxeoVar (Luke ii. 25, 
28), notwithstanding Acts xxviii. 20; xxvi. 6,7. 
This phrase is added to what precedes in order, 
as in ver. 6, to furnish at the same time a point 
of connection for what follows, a transition; hence 
at the cloge (ver. 14) no such addition is made. 

[The view defended above is that of Dr 
Werre,+ and of Eapiz (in his first edition). 





# (En1icorr objects to this as inexact, observing that “ this 
would imply a participle without, not xs here with the article. 
He refers to DonaLpson, Oratylus, 3 304, Grammar, 2 492 sq. 
It should be noticed that the perfect participle expresses here 
as so often a past act continuing to the prescnt, the perfect 
of permanent stute.—R.] . 2 

7 [It should be noticed, that De Werre, who is the princi- 
pal supporter of this view, is also the chief opposer of the 





Nearly all modern commentators accept at this 
point a distinction between jueic and bpeic, re- 
ferring the former to Jewish Christians, the 
latter to Gentile Christians. (The other view 
refers the former to Christians in general, the 
latter to the readers.) I am constrained to differ 
from Dr. Braune here, and adopt the common 
opinion. (1) No other view allows to po its 
proper meaning. To refer the participle to the 
earthly life, seems far-fetched. The word would 
not be an appropriate characteristic of all Chris- 
tians in this connection. Nor is the reference 
to before the time of writing, worthy of the con- 
text. (2) The antithetical cat tueic (ver. 13) is 
well-nigh conclusive, especially if it be taken as 
the direct subject of the verb éogpayictyre. The 
Jews had in the Messianic prophecies a ground 
for their hoping before, but a sealing was more 
prominent in the case of the Gentiles to whom 
no such promise had come. (8) The form év r@ 
Xpcor@, instead of ei¢ rov Xpuordy, is not against 
this view: ‘to have hoped in Christ was a higher 
characteristic than to have directed hope towards 
Christ, and designated them as more worthy ex- 
ponents of the praise of God’s glory” (Exuicorr). 
—If this view be accepted, then we can with 
propriety retain the article in translating: im 
the Christ, as indeed Braune himself insists on 
the emphatic force of the article in the similar 
phrase, ver. 10. Any emphasis upon it here 
would tell against his view.—R. ] 


THIRD FounpaTion. Vers. 13,14: The personal 
appropriation of salvation. 

Ver. 13. In whom ye also.—’Ey @, in 
Christ, viz., “ye were sealed,” since the repeti- 
tion of év @ is justified by the added phrase: 
‘cafter that ye heard,” ete. Comp. Winer, p. 545, 
1. [For a capital defence of this view of the 
construction, see Exuicorr in loc.—R.] Evidently 
neither éoré (Mzyer) [Atrorp], nor 7Arixate 
(Erasmus, Catvin, Beza [E. V., Estrus] and 
others), nor éxAypobyre (ANseLM, Korps, Har- 
LEss, OusHausuN)* should be supplied. The 
last is manifestly too remote, the second could 
only be mpoyarixare, and the first is unnecessary. 
It is impossible to take the participle dxoboavze¢ 
as a finite verb (Syriac, Lutuur: have heard) 
[i e, as the predicate of dei]; just as little 
should év @ be explained as ideo (Morvs). 

“Yealso” refers to the readers, and places 
them in antithesis to ‘‘ we:” that is, the Chris- 


| tians specially addressed, the local church, 


written to, over against Christendom in general, 
the church as a whole. There is no ground 
whatever for the reference to Gentile Christians, 
which is accepted by nearly all modern exposi- 
tors, except RuEcKERT; nor does the context 
justify it. [See my note on ver. 12. The pas- 
sage is markedly antithetical, and this is a 
ground for the reference to the Gentile Chris- 
tians. As for the context: while hearing and 





Pauline origin of our Epistle. Naturally enough the latter 
opinion would influence his judgment on this point, for one 
who believes that this verse was written by a pupil of the 
Apostle Paul, in all probability a Gentile, would fail to see 
the appropriateness of giving prominence to the antithesis . 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians accepted by most 
commentators.—R.] 

# (So Hopen, who misapprehends the difficulties attending , 


| the construction accepted by Braunz.—h.]J 
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believing and sealing belong to all Christians, 
there was undoubtedly in the previous circum- 
stances of the Gentile Christians, a good reason 
for emphasizing these facts in their case.—R. ] 

Having beard the word of truth, aKnov- 
cavrec tov Adyou The Gay beiac.—This points 
to the external situation, in which the apostolic 
preaching came to them, and they accepted it. 
This is by no means a token that they are Gentile 
Christians (Stier, ScuxnKeL and others), but 
is chiefly applicable rather to the Jews. (Acts 
xiii. 46, xvii. 5, 6; Rom. i. 16; xv. 8).* That 
which. is imparted, ‘the word of truth,” is so 
termed on account of its contents (2 Tim. ii. 15), 
as it is called ‘‘of God,” on account of its origin 
(Acts xiii. 46); ‘‘of life,” 1] Jno. i. 1, on account 
of its effect, InCol.i.6: ‘in the word of the truth 
of the Gospel” (comp. Gal. ii. 5: “the truth of 
the gospel”) the shading of the thought is sonre- 
what different; here the reference is less to the 
antithesis in Judaism (the ‘‘shadow” of the 
O. T.), as Curysostom, Stier think, or to that in 
heathenism with its lies (A-Laprpz and others), 
or to both (Grorius), than to Christ, who is the 
Truth, so that the word as to its contents and 
origin. is t#¢ adAnveiac (HARLESSs, SCHENKEL 
[Eavie, ALrorpb, Eiutcotr, Hopce] and others). 
But the phrase is never = doctrina vera (Morus, 
Kopp), institwtio in vera religione (WAHL). 

The gospel of yoursalvation,1 ciayyéfaAcov 
Tho cwtypiag buav.— This is appositional, de- 
fining what precedes, and in such a way that 
“word”? corresponds to ‘‘gospel,” “truth” to 
“salvation; the latter word sets forth the power 
of saving, which is joined to the gospel, which 
operates through it (Rom. i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18; iv. 
20); hence it is the contents to be imparted ; 
‘salvation’? is more comprehensive than “ for- 
giveness of sins,” redemption (ver. 7); it is «the 
certain, complete rescuing” Stier). [ExLuicorr 
distinguishes between the two genitives; taking 
GAnGciac as genitive substantiz, owrTnpiag as ‘a 
genitive of the (spiritual) contents or subject- 
matter, etc., «the gospel which turns upon, which 
reveals salvation,’ thus forming one of that large 
class of genitives of remoter reference.” —R. ] 

In whom I say having also believed, ye 
were sealed [év 6 kal meotetoavrec éo- 
gpaylodyre]. Ev o ‘in whom,” stands in 
the anaphora and, as in the beginning of this 
verse and in ver. 11, refers to Christ; this is re- 
quired by cal miotetaarvres, since kai con- 
necls with the preceding dxoioavrec: ‘the in- 
ward state of being permeated by the word of 
truth :is expressed by the advance from dxobcav- 
Tec to Kai miaTevaavrec, they have heard it and at 
the same time really appropriated it” (Mat- 
THIES); hence both words have the same refer- 
ence, Although it is grammatically allowable 
that év @be connected with meoretoavrec 
and applied to the gospel (Mark i. 15; morebere 
év T@ evayyediv) ; yet as a matter of syntax it 
should be referred to év T@ Xpiord (ver. 12) 
which is dialectically justified at the same time, 





*(It is difficult to see how these passages prove the correct- 
ness of Dr. Braunx’s statement. The Jews were the first 
hearers, but of the djets “ believing ” also is here predicated, 
the reference being to the same persons; hence these pas- 
‘Sages Which speak of the Jews hearing and not believing, 
prove rather that wets refers to Gentile Christians.—R.] 





because the vital fellowship with Christ is the 
pre-supposition for the oppaysobjvai, and faith is 
only the condition, the subjective means of ap- 
propriation: ‘Not in virtue of faith, but by means 
of faith in virtue of what the word proffers to 
him who hears and what he apprehends” (Dz- 
LiTzscH), comes the new life in Christ. : 

Tlioretoavreg may be understood, as in 
Rom. xiii. 1] of the act of acceptance (RuECKERT), 
or taken as = dud Tio miotewc, a8 in ver. 7; da 
tov aipatoc abrov; iii. 12: dead tH TicTews avTod, 
Comp. Rom. v. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 15. [It is best 
taken absolutely.—R.] We may then say with 
Harwuss: the notion of the participle as to its 
temporal occurrence coincides with that of the 
finite verb. Meryer ought not to separate and 
sever temporally hearing, believing, baptism, re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost, although dialectically 
they are to be sharply distinguished. 

[These aorist participles may express either 
contemporaneous or antecedent action. The 
latter relation seems to be most in accordance 
with the nature of the actions referred to. AL- 
Forp takes them asindicating the terminus a quo, 
rendering: since, from the time when ye heard, 
on your believing, remarking further that the 
participle is and is not contemporaneous with 
the verb: ‘‘it is not, inasmuch as in strict ac- 
curacy, faith preceded baptism, and baptism 
preceded the gift of the Spirit: but it is, inas- 
much as on looking back over a man’s course, the 
period of the commencement of his faith includes 
all its accidents and accompaniments,” —R. ] 

*Eogpayiodyre is more closely defined by 
the context. It means in iv. 80; John iii. 331 
vi. 27; 2 Cor. i. 22, to seal, to confirm, as cgpayiz 
(Rom. iv. 11; 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 19) is the 
attesting seal. By means of the faith which ig 
joined with your hearing, ye have been also 
sealed and certified in Christ; referring to ver. 
11: évG Kai ékAnpdtyuer. The kAnpubpvar moves 
on to the odpaycobjvae (Curysostom); it is not 
evident, how this should be particularly true of 
the Gentile Christians, over against the Jewish 
Christians, among whom Paul reckoned himself.* 
There is not merely an intended inheritance and 
an attestation thereto conceded, but this is pre- 
sented with a certifying seal; since the heritage 
is in them, they in it, and it growing into them, 
they are themselves made sure as heirs, are con- 
firmed and certified in this possession. The im- 
mediate meaning is, that they have been assured 
of this grace for themselves; ‘*ye have been 
assured by the Holy Ghost, as by a letter and 
seal”? (RUECKERT). 

The change of person (#uei¢—dyeic) marks, 
that they have been attested in this possession for 
others also,.strongly enough designated, to be 
recognized as companions. [This is equally 
true, if “we,” “you,” be referred to Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, for it was precisely the 
gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts x. 47; xi. 17), 
which demonstrated to Peter, that the Gentiles 
should be thus recognized.—R.] TuropHyLact: 
Gore elvar dhAov, bts Oeov gore AG Xo¢ Kal KAgpos.) 





* [The sealing was the same in the case of both, but the 
antecedents of the Gentile Christians, the fact that they had 
no previous seal of God’s covenant, makes this prominent 
in their case, but this does not require us to find here any 
definite allusion to circumcision.—R.] 
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It is only a sequel and an inference, that they 
have been secured from future wrath, ruin, loss 
and condemnation.* The passive indicates an 
experience, which does not proceed from them- 
selves, is not developed out of them, but is the 
act of another, of God. All this is so natural 
and so accordant with the use of the word, which 
is a common one in the Old Testament, that there 
is no reason for supposing here an allusion to 
heathen customs, such as branding slaves with 
the name of their master (Fart), or the stigmata 
of idolatrous worship (Grotius), or, because the 
letter is addressed to Ephesus, to the o¢payic¢ of 
Diana (Amerius), or to Jewish circumcision 
(Scnorrreen, Wrerstnin, TuoLuck and others). 
Nor is it equivalent to: the salvation or inheri- 
tance (in RuzoxERr) is sealed to you ; since they 
themselves are attested documents. 

With the Spirit of promise, the holy 
One [70 mvebtpate THO émayyediag TO 
dyiq]).—The dative r@ mv ebpmare, marks that 
with which they have been sealed, certified; iv. 
380; év @, wherein ‘ye are sealed unto the day 
of redemption,” denotes the fellowship with the 
Holy Ghost. The Spirit is here the attesting 
‘*seal,’”’ that God affixes to those who in fellow- 
ship with Christ have heard His word and be- 
come believers: mzoreboavrec designates the sub- 
jective means,t @ mvebmare the objective. In 
Rom. viii. 16, without the figure: ‘the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.” [ With (E. V.) as indicating 
that the Holy Spirit is the seal, is preferable to 
by (AtForD, Evticorr), which might imply that 
the Spirit was the Sealer ; God is the Sealer, we 
are the sealed, the Spirit is the Seal.—R.] 

The phrase TO dyiw compels us to accepta 
reference to the Holy Spirit; it is added with 
emphasis, so as to guard against the mistake, 
that tne spirit inherent in the promise was 
meant.7 But because r#¢ évayyediag is em- 
phasized, it comes first; it is otherwise in John 
vil. S57: év Th éoyary nuépg TH peydAy THe éopTIc. 
Comp. Winer, p. 488f. Of course we cannot 
take it as referring to special miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost (Grotrus, Esrius), as though 
only those thus endowed were assured of the 
adoption and inheritance. Nor does it refer to 
the donum sanctificationis (PELaGIus, Romanists) 
since TO dyiw denotes, not the effect, but the at- 
tribute of the Spirit. 

The genitive r#¢ éxayyedriacg accordingly 
cannot possibly designate the promise as that in 
which tne Spirit is immanent, inheres, but refers 
to that the object of which is the Spirit, wz., the 
Hely Spirit. Bsnoen is excellent: per verbum 

promissus erat spiritus sanctus; dato igitur spiritu 
sancto, ti., qui credidere verbo, obsignati suni; et 
qui spirilum sanctum habent, omnem promissionem 
sibt prestitum iri sciunt. So most expositors: the 
promised Spirit.{ ‘‘The promise of the Spirit” 





*(Honas combines the three meanings: (1) To authenti- 
cate or confirm as genuine and true; (2) To mark as one’s 
property; (3) To render secure.—R.] . , 

+| Meyer well remarks that Paul wishes to give emphatic and 
solemn prominence to that by means of which the sealing 
takes place, and hence speaks with a corresponding pathos. 
This should be preserved in the English rendering as above 
(80 ALFORD).—R.] _ . . 

t [Buucorr: “The Spirit which came from, 7. e., was an- 
nounced, by promise.” Eapiz: “The genitive is almost that 
ef ablation.” Meyer takes itas “a genitive of quality, desig- 


(Gal. iii. 14) is the promise which has the Spirit 
as its aim, or its object. The ‘‘promise” here 
should not, however, be limited to Christ’s last 
words (Luke xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4), as is done by 
Baumearren-Crusivs, nor yet to the Old Testa- 
ment promises (Joel iii. 1-5; Isa. xxxii. 15; 
xliv. 8; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; xxxix. 29),as Han- 
LESs supposes, following Curysostom; it in- 
cludes both what is prophetical and apostolical 
(Luke xxiv. 44-47), The context definitely de- 
cides against the view, that the Spirit brings the 
promise, or that the notion of a testimonium red- 
dere, obsignare is found in the genitival connection 
(Turopuyztact [who, however, also gives this 
correct explanation: 8re é émayyeAlag &0607.— 
R.] Catvin, Buza.) 


Ver. 14. Who is the earnest of our in- 
heritance ys éotivappapav tHe KAn- 
povopiac 7u@v].— Oe refers logically to 7d 
mvevua, marking its personality, which the Apos- 
tle has in mind, constructio ad sensum), as Matth. 
xxviii. 19: ra &vy—airotc; 2 John 2: Toic¢ 
téxvoic—otc. Comp. Winer, p. 133. [A better 
explanation of 6c, than the constructio ad sensum, 
is that of its agreement in gender with appaBov. 
So Meyer, ALtrorp, EL.icorr. (See WiNER, p. 
157.) The last named remarks that ‘‘70 mvedua 
in its most distinct personal sense is invariably 
used with the neuter relative.”’—R. ] It isnot to be 
referred to Christ (Ponycarp); that is too re- 
mote (WinER, p. 149) and the sense will not ad- 
mit of it, since the Spirit is the appaBuv; 2 Cor. 
i, 22: ‘*Who hath also sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts” (v. 5). 


From the Hebrew pay (Gen. xxxviii. 8, 17, 18, 
20)=pignus,* there probably arose through the 
agency of Phoenician traders appafov in Greek, 
arrhabo and arrha in Latin (without the 4 also), 
with the sense of ‘‘earnest-money,” the begin- 
ning of the payment which should take place in 
full afterwards. Hence Hrsycuius :=pédoua, 
Curysostom: pépoc tov ravrdc ; JuRomE: Arrabo 
Suture emtioni quasi guoddam testimonium et obliga- 
mentum datur. It is—arapyxi) Tov wvetuaroc, Rom. 
viii, 28. 

What the Spirit promises to vouchsafe to us in 
the future, in eternity, is indicated by the geni- 
tive TH¢ KAnpovopiag Huav, “of our in- 
heritance.” The inheritance which is the neces- 
sary consequence of sonship (Rom. viii. 17; Gal. 
iv. 7) is an eternal one (Gal. ili. 18; Heb. ix. 15; 
comp. v. 5; Col. iii. 24). Thus then believers 
obtain the certainty that they are heirs and have 
an inheritance in eternity, not through an as- 
surance from without, but chiefly through the 
reality of the possession, not at once in its entire 
extent, but in an earnest (Hansess). “Our” 
includes the Apostle, his readers and all Chris- 
tendom (1 Cor, ii. 12), because it stands at the 
end of the paragraph, not Gentile and Jewish 
Christians (Stimr, Scuenkeu and others.) 





nating the promise as a characteristic of the Holy Spirit.” 
ALFORD would retaiu the article in Euglish : “ the Spirit of the 
promise.”—R.] 

* (Pignus, pledge, differs from arra, earnest; the former is 
restored when the contract has been performed, the latter is 
apart of the purchase money. The custom of paying “ earnest- 
money” obtains still in legal transactions, but more espe- 





cially in the popular usage of most nations.—R.] 
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Unto the redemption of his purchased 
possession, unto the praise of his glory, 
ele arodbttpwotv TH TEPLTOLHGEWC, 
el¢ Enacvov tH¢ S6Eén¢ avrov.—These two 
qualifying phrases, introduced by the same pre- 
position, are to be taken as parallel, the first re- 
ferring to the objective aim of the church of God, 
the second to the sudjective aim of the redeemed 
member (ScHENKEL). Comp. vers. 6, 12. Hence 
avrov is to be joined to wepiTmolrqoews as 
wellas to dééy¢ (MnyER, Hormann), who how- 
ever in Schrifibeweis, Il. 2, p. 28, understands 
it of Christ, when it obviously refers to God the 
Father, (ScHENKEL). The preposition ei¢ marks 
a goal, which is nearer at hand, more definitely 
described in the phrase ‘the earnest of our in- 
heritance,” than in ‘tye were sealed,” so that 
the connection with the relative clause is more 
natural than to pass over it back to the verb of 
the main clause, ver. 13 (MeveEr, [Hopae, Evut- 
corT] and others). Thus the explanation of 
drodbrpwoe as 7 TéAeca is required. [That is, 
as in chap. iv. 80; Rom. vili. 28 (comp. my note 
in loco) the full final redemption, the accomplish- 
ment of all that is included in the word (AL- 
FoRD).—R.] The context, however, gives a 
further definition with r7¢ wepimotcqoeuc 
(avtod.) 

Tlepirovetv=to cause something to remain, to 
let remain, to deliver ; mepiroveiafias, to cause to 
remain for one’s self, hence to acquire, to gain. 
The substantive therefore—acquisition, posses- 
sion. In 2 Thess. v. 9: ei¢ mepinoinowy owrnpiac ; 
2 Thess. ii. 14: ele meprroinow ddéqc, it is ac- 
quisition as the genitives indicate; 1 Pet. ii. 9: 
Aavg sig Tmepioinow, it is evidently possession 
(comp. Matth. iii. 17; Acts xx. 28; Isa. xliii. 


21), henee—1720 as the people of Israel were 


termed, which is elsewhere designated by repiob- 
owg (Exod. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2; xxvi. 
18, Adds wepeobotog, LXX. and Tit. ii. 14), peculium 
Dei. Hence the “redemption” applies to God’s 
possession, to the people already acquired by 
Him, and cannot be the first redeeming act, ‘the 
forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. 
iii. 24), by which the people are acquired, but 
must be the completed work, to which the Holy 
Ghost, as earnest, pledge, points and leads. So 
most expositors from THEoPHYLACT (oi tevéc¢ 
éopev mwepitoinote Kai KTHow Kal Teptovoia Geov) and 
CHcuMENIUS (6:4 TO wepirorhoacbas quae Tov Ody) 
to Erasmus and the latest time. Hence eic is 
not==éwe, usque ad (Morus), nor amoAbrpwote = 
mors, liberatio a malo (Morus), nor is the genitive 
THC TWepiTornoewc a Aesignation of the effect 
(Luruenr: to our redemption, that we become 
His possession; Stier: to the redemption, that 
we. become and because we are His possession. ) 

[It rarely occurs that a passage presenting a 
number of difficulties is interpreted with so 
great an approach lo unanimity as in this case. 
Modern English and American commentators, 
almost without an exception take the same view 
as Braunu. Srier, among the Germans, does 
not reject it, but puts other meanings upon the 
passage as usual. Eanim gives his Trinitarian 
division as follows: ‘The Father seals believers, 
and His glory is the last end; in the Son they 
are sealed, and their redemption is His work; 








while the Spirit ‘which proceedeth’ from the 
Father, and is sent by the Son—is the Seal and 
Earnest.”?— For a very full discussion of the 
word repuroinow, sce HARLESS, whose comments 
have largely contributed in producing the una- 
nimity respecting this passage among modern 
interpreters.—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The importance of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. The Apostle speaks in great emotion, as is 
unmistakably shown by the remarkably com- 
plicated structure of his sentences, and with 
special emphasis, as the repetition and strength 
of his expressions (vers. 4, 5, 9, 11) equally 
prove. CHEMNITZ says, in a sermon on Matth. 
xxii. (in FRanx’s Theologie der Form. Concord., 
iv. 268): ‘ Therefore (on account of the contests 
arising out of the doctrine of election) it has oc- 
curred to some, that we ought not to preach at 
all to Christians in the church about the fore- 
knowledge and choice of God, because it is 
dangerous to both sides, as it is said, leading 
either to security or despair; but because God 
has revealed this very doctrine to us so often 
and in so'-many parts of the Scripture, we must 
not put it under the table, may not and should 
not say, that it is unprofitable, obnoxious or in- 
jurious, yet we must so look into it, as not to 
run too far or climb too high, but have and hold 
in all simplicity the true understanding and pro- 
per use thereof.’’ [It may well be added, that 
such use is for Christians alone (ver. 5: ‘ us”), 
and that this use will lead on the one hand to 
trustful security in view of the fixedness of God’s 
purpose, on the other hand to profound humility 
in view of the entire freedom of God’s choice 
irrespective of our merit. Others may, nay some 
must speculate on this subject, but they find no 
solution of this problem save so far as God’s 
word gives onc; and this solution can be fully 
apprehended only by a believing soul; it is 
above logic and philosophy, and even technical 
theology, even as on many subjects, and these 
the most important, the heart is a better teacher 
than the head. Still even the most advanced 
Christian, seeing that God’s word alone gives 
any solution, may well say with the martyr 
Ridley: ‘In these matters I am so fearful, that 
I dare not speak further ; yea almost none other- 
wise than the text does, as it were, lead me by 
the hand” (from Eapiz).—R. } 

2. The starting-point. It must by no means 
be overlooked, that the Apostle first expresses 
in praise the consciousness of salvation, though in 
@ summary way, and then passes to predestina- 
tion, Even the transition (‘even as he chose 
us’) does not place predestination in the first 
rank; it only marks the actual relation, and that 
the possession of salvation becomes our portion 
according.to the election and fore-ordination; yet 
it still remains true, that from the consciousness 
of salvation we should look into the eternal will 
of God, and be lifted up to it. This is done in 
the confession of the Lutheran church, Form. 
Concord., article xi. In that symbol we begin 
with sin and the natural powers of man (i. il), 
then follows Justification and its consequences 
(ii. iv.), next the means of wrace in the Woid 
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and the Lord's Supper (v. vi. vii.); to these are 
joined the Christological articles (viii. ix.), and 
De ceremoniis ecclesiasticis (x.) seems to form the 
conclusion. But last of all there is added further: 
De sxterna predestinatione et eleetione Dei. See 
Frank, Theologie, i. 48; iv. 188. The Reformed 
in their confessions (Basle, Belgic, Westminster, 
Helvetic and others) proceed from the specula- 
tive idea of God, which is neither Pauline, bibli- 
cal, nor advisable, [This objection as regards 
abstractness does not hold against the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Still the Lutheran symbols go to the 
opposite extreme. That the order in the Re- 
formed confessions is Pauline, Dr. Braune un- 
consciously admits in the order he himself 
adopts in these notes (ver. 4 follows ver. 3 very 
closely, be it observed). If it be Pauline, it is 
Scriptural, though this Apostle is not alone in 


putting God and His will so prominently in ad-. 


vance. As to its advisableness: some minds 
demand the Reformed order, which is at all 
events that of logical statement, of systematic 
theology. Others object to it, but the great 
difficulty is not met by any change of position. 
If we claim that believing hearts, ‘‘ blessed with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ,” alone are competent for the discussion, 
we have claimed all that our section warrants us 
in doing. Let each systematize as he will; we 
cannot make God’s truth dependent on the order 
of our symbols. Let us be charitable,since some 
minds are so constituted as to accept or even 
demand Calvinism, and others prefer to take the 
difficulty in another form. Let each hold, in- 
deed, that God’s truth is objective truth inde- 
pendent of our subjective statements, and hope 
for the time when a higher synthesis will recon- 
cile what seems now to be contradictory, all the 
more because neither Calvinism nor Arminianism 
has solved the problem presented in this chapter, 
though one may in its efforts embrace more of 
the facts of the rule of grace and providence than 
the other. Comp. the Doctr. Notes on Rom. ix. in 
the Bible-work —R.] 

3. The object of the predestination is set forth in 
“us” (vers. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 14) and “you” 
(ver. 13), and in such a way that no ground for 
the predestination is to be found in those pre- 
destinated, hence nothing indicates a limitation 
of it. It is rather to be extended as widely as sin 
reaches, and the ‘‘ forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7) 
is necessary, and the hearing of ‘the word of 
truth, the gospel of salvation” (ver. 13) is de- 
signed to extend. Hence the whole human race 
is the object of the predestination, and as the 
words “we” and “‘you” require, not in a mass, 
but down to each individual. This is entirely 
in accordance with 1 Tim. ii. 4 (rdvtac dvfpd- 
moug HéAet owpvar), with the Lord’s word, John iii. 
16 (7ydryoev 6 Oede Tov Kéouov), and the saying of 
Peter (2 Peter iii. 9: yu Bovdduevde revac amohic- 
Gat, dAAa wavrac cig peTdvorav Xophoat). It is pre- 
cisely the section before us which marks the 
Divine will of mercy as directed towards ail. 
We must maintain the universality of grace, UNI- 
YVERSALIS VOLUNTAS DEI, quod non tantum preedi- 
catio ponitentia, verum etiam promissio evangelii 
sit universalis, hoc est, ad omnes homines pertineat 
(Form. Conc. xi. 28). The word wdvrac (1 Tim. 
ii. 4) cannot be explained by cujusvis status atque 





conditionis homines, tam illustres ac potentes in mun- 
do, quam obscuros (Piscaror), neither can we 
understand under xdéoyov (Jno. iii. 16) the elect, 
on the ground that God never loved the damned 
(Bsza), nor limit mdvrac (2 Pet. iii. 9) by nempe 
credentes (Piscator), Thus the Form. Cone. 
(xi. 23); e¢ quidem Deus illo suo consilio—non 
tantum in genere salutem suorum procuravit, verum 
eliam OMNES RT SINGULAS PERSONAS electorum— 
prescivii—eligit (comp. ibid, 3 54). The Lutheran 
confession, it is true, besides the universality of 
the grace of God notes also with a reference ta 
this section a particularity of the election of grace, 
of which not all, good and bad, are the objects, 
but only the children of God: AireRNa vero 
ELECTIO seu PREDESTINATIO DEI AD SALUTEM non 
simul ad bonos et ad malos pertinet, sed tantum ad 
filios Dei, qui ad xlernam vitam consequendam electi 
et ordinati sunt, priusquam mundi fundamenta ja- 
cerentur (xi. 5). Accordingly we should reject 
here the double predestination to salvation and 
damnation, which from the first was taught by 
Luraer and Menancutuon (following Auaus- 
Tinu, who, however, expressed himself very 
prudently and only in an infra-lapsarian sense, 
and GorTscHaLk in the ninth century with his 
duplex sive gemina predestinatio), but in an infra- 
lapsarian sense, maintained however by Zwin- 
ae (see Haun, Stud. u. Krit., 1837, pp. 765~ 
805) and Cavin in a supralapsarian sense, and 
revived by the Jansenism of the Catholic Church 
in the 17th century, and by E. W. Krummacugr 
in our day, and also the doctrine of Samus. Hu- 
BERS, that God has in His Son ordained and 
elected each and every man to eternal life (see 
Frank, iv. pp. 165, 281 ff., Hagenspacu in Jer- 
zog’s Real-Ene., vi. p. 293 ff.), a doctrine which 
SCHLEIERMACHER repeats in his discussion of the 
doctrine of election (Werke Theol. ii. p. 393 f.) 
and in his Glaubenslehre (3 119, 2), and also the 
view of Hormann (Schriftbeweis, i. p. 257 ff.), fol- 
lowed by LutHarpr (Compendium der Dogmatik, 
p. 85), which denies the reference of the decree 
of grace to a definite number. [Dr. Braune 
seems to avoid a definite statement. Whatever 
may be deduced from the other passages referred 
to, Paul.here declares that individual persons are 
chosen by God, predestinated unto adoption. 
How many those persons are ig a question which 
when asked of the Son of God led only to per- 
sonal exhortation. Who they are, manifests it- 
self only in: the exercise of faith, though even 
this is not always manifest to others (nor, as in 
the case of infants, is this a decisive test). Prac- 
tically, the question is respecting our personal 
appropriation of the blessings of redemption, 
which are according as (xafac, ver. 4) the elec- 
tion. Logically and theologically, the fact that 
some are partakers of blessing and others not, 
when taken in connection with the statement of 
vers. 4, 5, leads to the conclusion, that of God’s 
free will some have been chosen and others not 
chosen. The negation is, however, all that any 
ought to deduce from our passage. The difficul- 
ties arising from this conclusion cannot be fully 
met save by a heart so trustful in its affection to 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
to know it to be right because He has so or- 
dered. The same difficulty meets us in God's 
providential dealings, aye, in the workings of 
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His natural laws, for asa brilliant author has 
well said: ‘Nature is a terrible Calvinist.” 
Paul concerns himself here only with the posi- 
tive side, which presents but one difficulty, viz. 
that of fully responding in love to the gracious 
fact.—R. ] ba 8 
4, The Subject of the predestination is God, the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(ver. 8), and that, too, in His “love” (ver. 4) 
according to ‘the good pleasure of His will” 
(vers. 5, 9), or ‘¢ the purpose of Him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of His will” 
yer. 11); reference being made to His ‘‘ grace” 
hee 11), and «the mystery of His will” (ver. 
9) being recognized as the subject of the revela- 
tion. A duplex state in God Himself is by no 
means indicated, but rather excluded. In Him 
there are not two wills, one revealed, according 
to which God wills the salvation of all men, and 
another secret (vcculla ila et metuenda volun- 
tas Dei ordinantis suo consilio, quos et guales predi- 
cate et oblate misericordie capaces et participes esse 
velit), nor do His mercy and justice exist merely 
beside each other, the latter respecting the damned 
anil the former the elect. It is not that God is 
gracious, and at the same time just, or just and 
yet gracious, but in that He provides a satisfac- 
tion for His justice, He is gracious, and because 
He will satisfy His grace, He appeases His jus- 
tice, so that justice as satisfied is the ground of 
grace, and grace as to be satisfied is the ground 
for the satisfaction of justice (Frank, iv. 191). 
The secret will is not here asserted beside the 
revealed, nor can the secret will detract aught 
from the revealed; the latter, ‘¢as the real, un- 
limitedly efficient ” will, stands ‘constantly over 
against the apparently contradicting secret’ will 
aud ‘conditions and controls” ‘‘the reality of 
the secret will.” ‘A secret will in abstracio, 
not having at the same time in itself as substan- 
tial elements the substantial determinations of 
the revealed will, does not exist” (FRANK, iv. 
pp. 198-200). «The Scriptures, however, teach, 
that the Providence of God has not such a man- 
ner and meaning as if a master cook -determines 
he will strangle some of the pheasants lying be- 
fore him and let others fly, a figure Gerson uses, 
but predestination comprises in itself totum de- 
cretum redemptionis, vocationis, Justificationis, guber- 
nationis et glorificationis, as Paul throughout the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians thus 
treats and expounds this doctrine in detail” 
(Cnemnitz in Frank). The omnipotence and 
executive energy of God is conditioned and 
bound by His will, by His Nature, as well as by 
the regulations He has Himself established, 
which will be spoken of hereafter (notes 6, 7, 8). 
It is not the Absolute in itself, nor yet the purely 
Absolute One, but the self-conditioning Uncondi- 
tioned One. Accordingly the Scriptures and 
the Lutheran Confession distinguish from the 
predestinatio Dei ad salutem, taken as identical 
with the electio, the preescientia Dei, according to 
which He previdet et novit etiam mala, sed non ea 
ratione, quasi Dei voluntas propitia illa sit, ut fiant 
(Form. Cone. xi. 6); principium autem et causa 
mali non sit ipsa Dei prescientia, Deus enim non creat, 
procurat, efficit aut operatur malum, sed neque illud 
Juvat aut promovet (Lbid 7). 
[The theory of the self-conditioning of God is 





a favorite one with many German theologians. 
Such self-conditioning may be assumed as the 
basis of creation, especially the creation of free 
moral agents, but the mystery yet remains: an 
Almighty God from whose freedom none of His 
creatures dare detract aught, and moral, yet sin- 
ful, men, from whose freedom of will God will 
detract nothing. If foreknowledge be assumed 
as the basis of the predestination, the difficulty 
is increased: ‘“‘If God foresaw this faith and 
holiness, then these qualities were either self- 
created, or were to be bestowed by Himself; if 
the former, the grace of God is denied. and if 
the latter, the question turns upon itself—what 
prompted God to give them the faith and holi- 
ness which He foresaw they should possess” 
(Eapiz). Braune only hints at this explanation, 
however. Sir Wu. Hamitton’s “ Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned ” encounters the problem * ag 
directly as Calvinism. Assuming as we must 
that ‘‘God’s grace fits men for heaven, but men 
by unbelief prepare themselves for hell,” we 
still insist; that St. Paul here teaches the entire 
freedom of choice on the part of God, that choice 
being in accordance with the nature of the Sov- 
reign Chooser; and at the same time in ver. 13 
assumes the free faith on the part of those ad- 
dressed, while the state of blessing which moves 
his thanksgiving is expressly said to be in ac- 
cordance with the choice of God. So much a 
fair exegesis allows, as Dr. Braune himself ad- 
mits in his exegetical] notes. ‘Whether this 
doctrine be identified with Pagan Stoicism or 
Mohammedan fatalism, and be rudely set aside, 
and the world placed under the inspection of an 
inert omniscience; or whether it be modified as 
to its end; and be declared to be privilege, and 
not holiness; or as to its foundation, and that 
be alleged to be not gratuitous and irrespective 
choice, but foreseen merit and goodness; or as 
to its subjects, and they be affirmed to be not in- 
dividuals, but communities; or as to its result, 
and it be reckoned contingent, and not absolute; 
or whether the idea of election be diluted into 
mere preferential choice: ”—‘‘ such hypotheses 
leave the central difficulty still unsolved, and 
throw us back on the unconditioned and undi- 
vided sovereignty of Him ‘of whom, to whom, 
and through whom are all things,’—all whose 
plans and purposes wrought out in the Church, 
and designed to promote His glory, have been 
conceived in the vast and incomprehensible soli- 
tudes of His own eternity.”—Eaviz.—R. ] 

5. The end of the predestination is defined ina 
threefold way: 

w. For the predestinated: ‘unto adoption” (ver. 





* [Eapie, whose notes on this subject are as judicious ag 
they are apt, quotes from Sir Wm. Hamilton ( Discussions, ete. 
p. 598): “It.is here shown to be as irrational as irreligious, 
on the ground of human understanding, to deny, either, on 
the one hand, the fore-knowledge, predestination, and free 
grace of God, or, on the other, the free will of man; that 
we should believe both, and both in unison, though unable to 
comprehend even either apart. This philosophy proclaims 
with St. Augustine, and Augustine in his maturest writings: 
—If there be not free grace in God, how can He save the 
world? and if there be not free will in man, how can the 
world by God be judged?’ (4d Valentinum pist. 214.) Or, 
as the same doctrine is perhaps expressed even better by St. 
Bernard: ‘ Abolish freo will and there is nothing to be saved: 
abolish free grace, and there is nothing wherewithal to save.’ 
(De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio.)” See the list of authors of 
all opinions given by Eapig, pp, 28, 29.—R.] 
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5), in which ‘redemption, the forgiveness of 
sins” (vers. 7, 14) are given to them in grace 
(‘His grace which He freely bestowed upon us,” 
ver. 6), so that they as the “possession” of 
God (ver. 14) become partakers of the inheri- 
tance (ver. 11), of the salvation which the gos- 
pel brings (ver. 13) and ‘holy and without 
blame ”’ (ver. 4). 

b. For the entire world, in the history of which 
through various periods of development (‘ dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times,” ver. 10), it is 
accomplished: ‘‘to gather up together all things 
in Christ.” 

c. For God the Lord: * unto the praise of the 
glory of His grace” (vey. 6), ‘unto the praise 
of His glory” (vers. 12, 14). The aim is ac- 
cordingly as much moral as religious, and as 
much individually-personal as world-historical. The 
synthesis of the moral and religious factors, 
which is in the main peculiar to the Sacred 
Scriptures (SCHENKEL), appears all the more 
prominently here, as the emphatic ei¢ éracvov is 
at once both religious and moral. The same is 
true of the glory of God and the blessedness of 
man,.and so much so that it is not correct to af- 
firm that the glory of God and it alone is “the 
final and most exalted end of the creation and 
redemption of the world” (ScHENKEL). 

What is world-historical must be combined 
with what is personal, the individual life with 
the whole; it is however unmistakable, that the 
relation of the creature to the Creator is ar- 
ranged in order to regulate the demeanor of the 
former, and that the whole is wrought upon by 
the individual parts becoming the object of ac- 
tivity, as these are wrought upon through the 
whole, and thus the totality is brought to com- 
pletion. 

6. The Mediator is Christ, “our Lord and 
Saviour” (ver. 3), ‘the Beloved” (ver. 6), and 
it is ‘through His blood” (ver. 7) thus in con- 
formity to His eternal Person aud His relation to 
God, as well as according to His atoning and re- 
deeming sufferings in time. terna igitur prades- 
tinatio m Christo et neqguaguam extra mediatorem 

Christum consideranda est (Form. Cone. xi. 65). 
Since then God, who is the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Beloved, formed 
the decree of redemption in Christ, He must be 
conceived of as existing before the purpose, and 
hence the Person of Christ as that eternal per- 
son, in whom the Father chose us, as He created 
us in Him despite the foreseen fall. Accord- 
ingly Christ is the causa meritoria of our election, 
both of the purpose and its accomplishment, to 
which latter the suffering of death, mentioned 
in ver. 7, especially refers. Although the Re- 
formed agree with the Lutherans in formal state- 
ment on this point, all their symbols describing 
the election of grace as taking place in Christo 
and propter Christum, yet they deviate from 
scriptural truth, in regarding Him as the object 
of the predestination: wt ipse guogue éxdAexréc 
(Helvet. Conf. V.), and not as fundamentum ipsam 
electionem precedens, not as causa meritoria. So 
that they not only refer with propter Christum to 
the idea of satisfaction, which should not be the 
cause impulsiva, rather merely the condition 
chosen by God for the actualization of the pre- 
destination in eternal blessedness, but also with 





in Christo wish to designate only the medium of 
the accomplishment. According to this view 
only for those elected by God’s mercy is there a 
Christ and an atoning death, and it cannot be 
perceived whence there should then arise any 
necessity of the atoning act of redemption for 
the satisfaction of Divine wrath; for the grace 
has not to be rendered possible, but the deter- 
mined gracious purpose has only to be carried 
out. Comp. ScHNECKENBURGER, Vergleichende 
Darstellung, I. p. 192 ff; Franz, IV. p. 192 ff 
[It is scurcely fair to take the strongly partisan 
work of Hemwszacer (Formula Consensus Helveti- 
ca, 1675, see Biblework, Romans, pp. 191, 192) 
as a representative of the Reformed Confessions 
on this point. There has been, since the days 
of the Reformation, a tendency in the Reformed 
Church to bald forensic statements on this point, 
but to-day the full significance of the phrase: 
‘in Christ,” is perhaps better understood than 
ever before.—R. ] 

7. The means of grace in carrying out the de- 
cree of redemption the Apostle indicates with 
yvupicac, ‘having made known” (ver. 9), and 
calls them also: ‘‘the word of truth, the Gospel 
of your salvation” (ver. 13). To neither desig- 
nation of the Divine word is there attached any 
limitation as respects the sphere of its effect, 
while the genitives describe rather, partly (* of 
truth’) an efficient truth, calculated for all, as 
the purport of this word, partly (‘‘of your sal- 
vation”) the power and effect, which it bears in 
itself and exercises. At all events we should 
maintain, as respects this chapter, what is said 
in the Form. Conc. xi. 16, 29, 83 (where the 
German version has ‘verleiht,’’ the Latin ex- 
pressing it more weakly: Jargiri vult, though 
meaning quite as much): For it should not be 
thought, that God spoke thus: Externally 
through the word I call all of you, to whomI 
give my word, into my kingdom, but in my heart 
Ido not intend it for all, but only for a certain 
few; for it is my will, that the greater part. of 
those whom I thus call through my word should 
not be enlightened and converted, but be and re- 
main condemned, although I declare otherwise 
respecting them in the invitations of my word. 
“* Hoe enim esset Deo contradictorias voluntates af- 
fingere” (xi. 24). [This is the old difficulty in 
another form. It is a difficulty of fact, too. 
For a large portion of those who have the word 
of God intheir hands and hear it, even while it 
is the Gospel of salvation to those who sit beside 
them, are ‘not enlightened and converted.” 
Why not? The question is not a merely theo- 
retical one, but comes out of agonized hearts 
often enough. An answer which charges God 
with folly, or which accepts His purpose as 
thwarted, will not satisfy the heart, however 
theologians may philosophize: the resting place 
in this strait, as in all others, isin God. ‘‘ He 
worketh all things after the counsel of His will” 
—but is “‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” —R. ] 

8. The condition of the saving effect of these 
means the Apostle marks with dxotoavrec, to 
which he adds with emphasis kal moreboavtec 
(ver. 18), and with mponAmixérag év 7H XptorH. 
The Formula of Concord aptly states these 
thoughts (xi. 17): Decrevit etiam se spiritu sanctu 
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suo per verbum annuntiatum auditione perceptum et 
memorize commendatum velle in nobis efficacem esse, 
et corda ad veram penitentiam agendam inflectere et 
vera fide conservare. There is at least nothing to 
be derived from these propositions in favor of 
the Synergism of Melanchthon and his followers. 
The word of God develops in the hearer that 
power which he has placed in it, and in this 
power he apprehends, being himself first appre- 
hended, what is bidden him, and thus gains hope 
and confidence through the power of the word 
which has become vital and active in him. But 
it is indicated definitely enough that man can 
resist; he is not forced to hear and accept what 
is proclaimed, nor to believe in it and hope in it, 
Since God will save only in Christ, and only 
through the Word will create faith and hope in 
Him, this does not. accord with the statement of 
the Reformed and the Predestinarians, that God 
wills nothing which He does not do. If the Ni- 
nevites could avert His punitive will by repent- 
ance, so His gracious will may be thwarted 
through resistance. This is Scriptural truth, and 
it is confirmed by Christian experience, which 
knows of no necessity for obeying the will of 
God, but too well of a possibility of resisting it 
(Frank, IV. p. 205). The gratia trresistibilis of 
AvGusTINE is a fiction arising from an abstract 
conception of the purely Absolute. The uncon- 
ditioned yet self-conditioning Personality of God 
does not will, as the predestinarians think that 
He wills, but with a self-restraining almighti- 
ness within the sphere of redemption, so that 
salvation is not gained without His will, but the 
proffered salvation is lost through man’s own 
fault against His earnest gracious will, which 
He offers in His Word. Both must be main- 
tained: God has willingly given men of His will 
and conditioned Himself, in placiug conditions 
before men in the hearing and believing of His 
Word, and man has the power of continued re- 
sistance, so that an entire apocatastasis of all 
things, the ultimate salvation of all, although 
God’s revealed will points thereto, is scarcely 
conceivable, as Origen, SCHLEIERMACHER and 
others suppose. A final resistance is to be main- 
tained as possible. Nuirzsoa, System, p. 416. 

9. Assurance of clection is definitely pointed out 
in vers. 13, 14: “ye were sealed with the Spirit 
of promise, the Holy One, who is the earnest of 
our inheritance,” and although in consequence 
of faith (xoreboavrec), still on the ground of the 
promise of the IIoly Ghost and the resulting be- 
stowal of the same—in the means of grace, the 
word, and baptism (which, though not expressed, 
is to be understood) and through which Christ’s 
merit, that is and suffices for all, is attributed to 
us. On the ground of the certainty, that God’s 
word is true, that God has loved the world, that 
Christ has died for the sins of the whole world, 
and that God has called you also, must have 
called you, because He has loved you in Christ, 
and I have been baptized, accepted as a child, 
endowed with the Holy Ghost, renewed, regene- 
rated, even though it be but germinally, poten- 
tially, I am certain of my election before the 
foundation of the world, and my inheritance in 
eternity. [Rightly enough the doctrine of elec- 
tion is for the comfort of believers, but they will 
derive far more comfort from a more definite 





conception of the matter. If “baptismal re- 
generation” is a ground for the assurance of 
election, then many thus assured are not sancti- 
fied in this world, and such an assurance is not 
likely to further such a result. The Augusti- 
nian view is here the practical one.—R.] 

10. The possibility of apostasy is indicated by 
the phrase ‘“‘unto the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession.”” It marks chiefly the goal 
to which the Holy Ghost, as “carnest of our in- 
heritance,” points. But the Christian has the 
consciousness, that his life-development is an 
ethical, not a physical, process, that he can with- 
draw himself, can resist the Divine will, can fall 
and fall away too. God will preserve us to the 
end and complete His work on and in us, si modo 
non ipsi nos ab eo avertamus (Form. Cone., xi. 82, 
75). Hence the warnings in the hortatory part 
of this Epistle (chap. iv.-vi). Comp. Heb. vi. 4— 
6, where the fall of the regenerate is assumed, 
and only the return of such is called impossible. 
Accordingly there inheres in the reference to 
election and the possession of salvation a strong 
means of incitement to sanctification, on the 
ground and in virtue of the existing ethical 
matter of fact in faith, [An ‘‘earnest” is 
generally « safeguard against failure to fulfil 
the agreement, nor does the preposition éi¢ (ver. 
14), rendered “until” in the E. V., indicate any 
possibility of failure, but rather with its strong 
final sense, and that too in parallelism with 
‘unto the praise of his glory,” implies the very 
opposite. The doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints stands or falls with that of personal 
predestination, and both are parts of the theolo- 
gical system, which makes ‘ His glory” the chief 
end.—R. ] 

11. Concluding remark. A mystery remains 
here until eternity. It is analogous toa miracle, 
which is not such in the sight of God nor of the 
redeemed any longer, but only for those in lower 
stages. Thus it is with the mystery of God’s 
will, which is ever dissolving and in the higher 
degrees of revelation becomes ever more mani- 
fest. The completion of revelation like that of 
the inheritance lies beyond this world. Hence 
we have not contradictions,* that inhere in the 
Scripture or the truth, but only those which be- 
long to human statement, and are such to our 
understanding. Let us then be humble! [This 
is the best guard against dogmatism. Especially 
let those who hold those views of Divine Sover- 
eignty which are most humbling learn the les- 
son !—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Begin always with thanksgiving to God, and 
neither forget nor overlook the benefits He has 
conferred upon you; but above all consider the 
spiritual gifts with which He has blessed you and 
yours.—The beginning, middle, and end of the 
Christian life, or its ground, path and goal, is 
the praise and adoration of God. Before God 
created men, He willed that they should be His 
children; it is just in being or becoming God’s 





_* [The position to be taken is not that the future will recon- 
cile propositions which are contradictory, but which seem to 
be contradictory, the whole question transcending the Hmits 
of human thought.—R.] 
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children, that we foster the human in us, and 
we should be Christians, in order to be really 
men. He who does not fully become aman, is no 
proper Christian or child of God. The ultimate 
end of God is His glory; this is attained, when 
we become holy and blameless. He wills His 
glory only in our blessedness; the Father’s 
honor is linked with the children’s blessedness.— 
Everything is to be traced back to the will of 
God: what is manifest, revealed, experienced is 
the guide into the secrecy of God and His will; 
we must let ourselves be led from His revealed 
will into His secret will_—God accomplishes His 
will, but only according to the purpose of His 
will; hence not in a physical, chemical, ‘ natu- 
ral” process, but in an ethical life-process of 
men created after His image and for sonship with 
Him does He effect the desired and determined 
redemption of the same.—In Christ, the Beloved, 
is the counsel of salvation formed, in Christ it is 
to be carried out, and in such a way that Christ 
dies for the sake of sinners as a sacrifice of recon- 
ciliation, as an atoning sacrifice, and with the 
forgiveness of sins is begun that redemption, 
which leads to the throne and heart of God, since 
the Spirit of God works on our spirit, and His 
work not being in vain, confirms us in sonship, 
in regeneration and renewal even unto the in- 
heritance. ‘I'he process is from above to beneath, 
then from within to without, in order to lead 
from. the depths up on high. The mystery of 
the Divine will is not in itself an incomprehensi- 
ble, inconceivable enigma, entirely uncompre- 
hended; it is only a mystery for us, rising so 
far above us, who cannot fathom its depth nor 
measure its infinitude, considering the majesty 
and the kindness of the same. For our reason 
it isa mystery; not contrary to, but above our 
reason; the reason of man and of God are two 
very different things. The mystery of the Di- 
vine will is only the manifestation of what is 
conditioned, limited, finite and imperfect in our 
knowledge, which bears to what. in itself is clearest 
of all the same relation as the eyes of night birds 
to bright daylight. It is a proof of a Divine re- 
velation, if we seem, when confronted with His 
will and truth, to be transferred to a shoreless 
sea, a fathomless depth. That is at once the 
mystery and the revelation of God. Without 
revelation knowest thou nothing of God, canst 
know nothing of Him; whoever rejects the reve- 
lation in Christ, in the sacred Scriptures, rejects 
also the science of God Himself; to him the 
mystery of God ever becomes a riddle without 
solution, while the Christian ever knows and feels 
it with greater joy. Itis not unreasonable to 
believe on the mystery in God, since this dis- 
appears ever more and more; like children, we 
grow into the truth which was at first so mys- 
terious.—As Christ is the point of beginning for 
the Father’s gracious decree in eternity, so He is 
the middle-point of its accomplishment in his- 
tory, and the terminal point in its consumma- 
tion.—All things, the creation of heaven and 
earth, the maintenance and administration of the 
world are subordinate and subservient to the 
counsel of God’s grace respecting our redemption 
in Christ: the Father is concerned for His chil- 
dren, not for His servants and His possessions ; 
these are employed and rightly placed, when the 


children are cared for.—The word of revelation 
must be proclaimed and accepted: this is the 
chief duty of men ordered by God.—Here be- 
lievers have no lack of germs, beginnings, 
earnest; but fruit, completion, full payment 
come not here, but above. 

Starke :—The wealth of the elect is incon- 
ceivable, indescribable, incomparable —See the 
final point of this election of grace, and its 
tokens too. . Prove yourselves thereby, ye Chris- 
tians!—Believers have sonship with God through 
Christ, not from their own worthiness: it brings 
with it the noblest treasures, yes, the eternal 
inheritance.—The forgiveness of sins isthe most 
glorious fruit of Christ’s redemption; it is the 
basis of all other benefits: for where it is, there 
is life and blessedness.—The fountain of grace 
will never be drained, but is and remains inex- 
haustible, so that of its fulness we receive grace 
for grace.—Christ is the true ladder whose top 
touches heaven and its end the earth, thus link- 
ing and binding heaven and earth, God and men. 
Let him, who will be united to God, hold to 
Christ.—Angels and men stand again in friend- 
ship through Christ. Hence Christ is concerned 
with the angels, not that He must gain something 
for them of which they do not stand in need, but 
that they may have friendship again with men, 
when these again attain to grace.—The work of 
our election and salvation is full of wisdom, be- 
cause it has taken place according to the counsel 
of Him who is wisdom itself; it is pure grace, 
because it appertains to an inheritance; infalli- 
ble, because it is founded on the purpose of the 
Almighty; full of righteousness, because all 
comes to us through Christ, the righteous. Ex- 
cellent tokens of the Divine truth of the Chris- 
tian religion: it brings that with it, which the 
whole world cannot give and which makes man 
blessed, in the germ here in time, in perfection 
in eternity. This makes believers joyful in all 
tribulation, even in martyrdom. 

Risaer:—They shall be blessed is the sum of 
all the promises of the Old Testament; (Ze has 
blessed us is the Gospel laud for the fulfilment of 
these promises in the New Testament. With 
these spiritual blessings in heavenly places the 
gospel conquers the whole world and the earthly 
mind, in which Jews and Gentiles lay captive.— 
In this are ‘the honor of God and our salvation 
inseparably joined: God seeks His honor or the 
praise of His glory in us through our pardon.—In 
the Old Testament, it was often said: the Lord 
do thee good for Abraham’s sake, for His ser- 
vant David’ssake; but now all is in and through 
the Beloved, who became the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world. Once obtain in Him 
the forgiveness of sins, and then all other spirit- 
ual blessings flow without ceasing.—By the fre- 
quent phrase: according to His good pleasure, 
according to the counsel of His will, the Apostle 
bows down our mistrustful heart, so apt to strive 
for the mastery with the Holy One of Israel.—In 
the repeated expressions: through Himself, in 
whom, in Christ, the Apostle manifests an un- 
usual zeal and care, to bind us ever to Christ, to 
accustom us to seek and find our glory in this 
alone, that we belong to Christ and are numbered 
in His inheritance; we may have reason here- 





after to praise more the truth of God, like the 
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Jews, descending from the fathers, whose are the 
promises; or to magnify rather His mercy, like 
the Gentiles, who unexpectedly have been favored 
with the gracious call. It is a word of truth, 
searched by every one, who is of the truth, con- 
cerned about the truth, that thus he may be 
helped to the truth; itis the Gospel of our salva- 
dion, not only bringing us tidings of it, but con- 
taining a Divine power for actual blessing, 
through the faith to which it inclines the heart, 
giving also the Spirit, which affords what re- 
dounds to our own certainty and steadfastness 
in the truth, serving at the same time as a wit- 
ness to others, that we have attained a position 
in true grace, and especially assuring us of our 
preservation, which we are to enjoy as the re- 
deemed possession of the Lord, but which with 
the crown thereto appertaining we will lay at the 
feet of Him, who has accepted us to the praise 
of His glory. 

BunceL:— Ultra hoe beneplacitum nobis neque in 
salutis nostre neque in ullis operum divinorum causis 
rimandis tre licet. Quid philosopharis de mundo 
optino? Cave, ne tute sis malus ! 

KievuKer:—The entire Pauline theology rests 
mainly on what he calls the Divine mystery, term- 
ing its execution the economy of God. No Apos- 
tle speaks with such a sweep and fulness of spirit, 
as Paul, whose revelation is in this economy. 

GrriacH:—The riches of Divine grace in the 
forgiveness of sins makes itself known to us 
chiefly through the illumination, which thus be- 
comes ours, the knowledge of God and our sal- 
vation,—this we include under wisdom; under 
prudence especially the insight into our condition 
and the life of the world, the practical, Christian 
wisdom for living. In neither should we think 
nerely of the one-sided intellectual knowledge. 

Hevsyer:—Christ, the eternal Son of God, 
has been the ground, why God created the world, 
and delivered and blessed the fallen world. 
Christ is the eternal ground of the Divine com- 
placency toward the world, the ground of our 
blessedness.—The highest grace is Redemption. 
God decreed it, Christ accomplished it, earning 
it. It is of a purely spiritual character, the for- 
giveness of sins. Thatis true redemption, which 
releases us not from earthly need, but from 
anxiety and disquietude of conscience, from en- 
mity to God, from incapacity for good and fear 
of hell. Itis the fundamental condition of all 
other possessions, which we have through Christ. 
The general decree of God is the basis of the 
calling of individuals; for God overlooks no one. 
Man can bring either honor or shame to God, as 
a child to its parents. Christians should bring 
honor to God, He desires to get honor through 
us before the world.—The Holy Spirit is the 
seal of Christians, the stamp which they receive, 
that they are real children of God, the token by 
means of which they appear and pass current as 
Christians before the celestial spirits. Without 
this character (‘express image’’) faith is vain 
and all Christianity mere sham. How many 
sham Christians there are, who have not this 
seal!—This Spirit is to the Christian the strong- 
est proof also of eternal life, because in itself it 
is something eternal, imperishable. 

Passavant:—The eternal counsel of the Father 
respecting the election of souls is first carried 





out and consummated in the Son and through 
Him in the course of time. It isa work and 
miracle of love, unsearchable and unfathomable, 
carried on at once on earth and in heaven, in a 
human breast, andin a Divine heart, This elec- 
tion does not rest in man or angel, not in the 
will of man or angel’s thought; not in human or 
angelic holiness or righteousness, purity or 
greatness or fidelity, not in any virtue, glory or 
love of the creature.—-By nature we are not the 
children of God; even though so many may, 
flatly and godlessly enough, think and affirm 
otherwise, ealling God Father and All-father.— 
But God now makes us His children; He has 
exalted us to the joys, the blessednesses, the 
treasures, the eternities, the glories of the 
heavenly nature; we are children, beloved chil- 
dren, heirs of God, heirs of heaven! Thisis the 
doing of the Lord’s grace.—Nothing makes so 
poor in all true good and worth and blessing, as 
sin and all that belongs to and proceeds from 
sin.—The gospel traces our thoughts and feelings 
back to and into ourselves, so that we perceive 
the cunning of our hearts and the deceit of sin, 
and come to the footprints of God, to the springs 
of what is eternally true and good. It reveals 
to us, what we were, what we are, and what we 
should become; what are our deepest needs, the 
eternal ones; what our internal injury, the worst 
of all; what our heaviest sorrows might be, here 
and hereafter, It reveals to us, where the true, 
certain aid is, where salvation, light, peace, life 
are, a Divine salvation, an unerring light, an 
eternal peace, an everlasting life.—It is out of 
this light, that its opponents and enemies have 
borrowed or'stolen all the rays of truth and wis- 
dom, which shine here and there in their proud 
writings and philosophies.—It is the Holy Spirit, 
who gives man to God in this life, and gives God 
to man in eternal life; who here sketches the 
features of the children in likeness to their 
heavenly Father, and will complete the picture 
in eternity: who begins their redemption here 
with their release from the servile yoke of the 
creature, and will complete it in the unity and 
love of the Creator. 

Stien:— An Apostle prays for his church, 
teaches and exhorts out of the promise and petition 
of his apostolic prayer, but does not lord it, does 
not establish eternal forms, does not urge and 
carry to excess the external phenomena of the 
church, which is forming itself deeply and in- 
wardly in view of its goal.—Each after his man- 
ner! As Christ is now our Head in another way 
than that of the holy angels, so is He in another 
way Lord and King, and Crown, too, of the 
material world also. The condemned and evil 
spirits lie at His feet in another manner than the 
adoring saints and angels—yet still all really, 
all finally before Him. 

BeecuEer *:—Those who are willing are al- 
ways the elect, those who will not, are not 
elected. Many men are wrapped up in the doc- 
trines of election and predestination, but that 
is the height of impertinence. They are truths 

* (This is no doubt Hr 
ris no further clue to ihe. oe he cure 
sige than the single word ‘“ Beecher,” which might apply to 


any one of a large family. As this is the only American cita- 


tion in any part of the volume, it is retained, even tho 
} x i e ugh at 
the disadvantage of being a translation of a translat iou-K.] 
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belonging to God alone, and if you are perplexed 
by them, it is only because you trouble yourself 
about things which do not concern you. You 
only need to know that God sustains you with 
all His might in the winning of your salvation, 
if you will only rightly use His help. Whoever 
doubts this is like the crew of a boat working 
with all their might against the tide and yet 
going back hour after hour; thenthey notice, that 
the tide turns, while at the same time the wind 
springs up and fills their sails. The coxswain 
cries: pullaway boys! wind and tide favor you! 
But they answer: What can we do with the oars, 
don’t the wind and tide take away our free 
agency ? 

Scueriine :—It is a vacuity of ideas, that ven- 
tures to call itself Rationalism. Not to hate 
one’s-enemies, not to persecute them, but to do 
them good, aye, to love them, is above Reason. 
The supreme commands of a generous morality, 
exalting humanity, could not be fulfilled, if man 
could not act above Reason. Why then should 
not God act above Reason? In this sense it is 
by no means irrational to say,—the will of God 
as respects the human race estranged from Him 
is above Reason. We can, with J. G. Haman, 
answer the good-natured people who want to 
have a rational God after their notions: whether 
they have never noticed, that God isa genius, 
who asks very little about what they call rational or 
irrational. 

Horacker :—The wide range which Christmas 
Day opens to our eye of faith: 1) How far back ; 
2) How high up; 3) How far ahead it teaches us 
to look. 

Auuretp:—Thank the Lord, who hath blessed 
thee with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
things! 1) For what should I be thankful? 2) 
How should I thank Him?—(Sermon for Whit- 
sunday): The Holy Ghost, as Steward of the 
possessions of Christ, pours out His treasures 
upon.us. He (1) proclaims, (2) entails, (3) seals 
to us salvation in Jesus Christ. 

PaLMER :—Our election in Christ: 1) It is an 
eternal one, but linked to the temporal Incarna- 
tion of Christ; 2) It is a mysterious act of God, 
but each may have a clear consciousness respect- 
ing it; 3) It has taken place without our help, 
put does not permit us to be idle. 

Kaper (on St. Thomas’ Day) :—What a mighty 
strengthening of our faith lies in the Divine 
election! 1) in its goal, 2) in its ground, 3) in 
the mode of its accomplishment. 

[Scuunxeun:—The eternal election of the 
Christian: 1. A work of Divine love; 2. With 
the effect of presenting him ever more and more 
pure and holy before God.—Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of the world: Ile is (1) the Centre of the 
world’s history, (2) the Key to the understanding 
of the mystery of God’s providential rule.—How 
in the Person of Jesus Christ, beginning and end, 
heaven and carth harmoniously unite.—No pre- 
destination save unto holiness, no election out- 
side of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. —All events in 
time depend on the decree of God in eternity.— 
The Holy Ghost as the earnest of our heavenly in- 
heritance: 1, A balm of consolation for the weak ; 
2. A weapon of victory for the strong.—R. ] 





(Eaviz :—Ver. 8. We bless Him because He 
has blessed u®—Christianity is the dispensation 
of the Spirit, and as its graces are inwrought by 
Him, they are all named “ spiritual” after Him, 
—Ver. 4. The pulsation of a holy heart leads to 
a stainless life, and this is the avowed purpose cf 
our election.—Sovereignty is but another name 
for highest and benignest equity.—Ver. 5. The 
returning prodigal does not win his way back 
into the paternal mansion. This purpose to ac 
cept us existed ere the fact of our apostacy had 
manifested ‘itself, and being without epoch of 
origin, it comes not within the limits of chrono- 
logy. It pre-existed time.—Adoption has its 
medium in Christ: but it has its ultimate enjoy- 
ment and blessing in God. Himself is our Fa- 
ther.—Zis household we enter—His welcome we 
are saluted with—Ais name and dignity we wear 
—His image we possess—WHis discipline we re- 
ceive—and His home, secured and prepared for 
us, we hope forever to dwell in. To Himself we 
are adopted. The origin of this privilege and 
distinction is the Divine love.—Ver. 8. A mystery 
is not to be flung abroad without due discrimi- 
nation. The revealer of it wisely selects his au- 
dience, and prudently chooses the proper time, 
place and method for his disclosure.—Ver. 10. 
This re-capitulation of all things is declared a se- 
cond time to be in Christ—a solemn-and empha- 
tic re-assertion. His mediative work has secured 
it, and His mediatorial person is the one centre 
of the universe. As the stone dropped into the 
lake creates those widening and concentric cir- 
cles, which ultimately reach the farthest shore, 
so the deed done on Calvary has sent its undu- 
lations through the distant spheres and realms 
of God’s great empire.—Ver. 11. His desire and. 
His decrees are not at variance, but every reso- 
lution embodies His unthwarted pleasure.—Ver. 
18. The gospel is wholly truth, and that very: 
truth which is indispensable to a guilty world. 
And it comes as a word, by special oral revela-. 
tion, for it is not gleaned and gathered: there is: 
a kind and faithful oracle.—The gospel is good: 
news, and that good news is our salvation.—That 
seal unbroken remains a token of safety. What- 
ever bears God’s image will be safely carried’ 
home to His bosom.—Ver. 14. The earnest, 
though it differ in degree, is the same in kind’ 
with the prospective inheritance. The earnest 
is not withdrawn, nor a totally new circle of 
possessions substituted. Heaven is but an addi- 
tion to present enjoyments. The prelibation will, 
be followed by the banquet.—“ We have redemp- 
tion” so soon as we believe; we are ever having 
it so long as we are on earth; and when Jesus. 
comes again to finish the economy of grace, we 
shall have it in its full and final completion.— All 
issues ‘“‘to the praise of His glory,” His grace 
having now done its work. The church receives. 
its complement in extent at the very same epoch 
at which it is crowned with fulness of purity and. 
blessedness. ‘‘ May it please Thee of thy gracious. 
goodness shortly to accomplish the number of 
Thy elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom,” is an. 
appropriate petition on the part of all sain(s. 
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2. Exhortation springing out of the Apostle’s supplication for the Church as the body of Christ, who is 
the Head. 


(Cuap. I. 15-23.) 


15 Wherefore [For this cause] I also, after I [having] heard of your faith [or the 
faith which is among you] in the Lord Jesus, and love [the love which ye have]* 


16 unto all the saints, Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you’ in 
17 my prayers; That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge [in full knowledge} 
18 of him: The eyes of your understanding being enlightened ; [Having the eyes of 
your heart’ enlightened,] that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and 
19 [omit and] what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, And what 
is [omit 1s] the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, according 
20 to the working of his mighty power [the might of his strength],’ Which he [hath]® 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and set Aim [in raising him 
from the dead and making him sit]' at his own right hand in the heavenly places,* 
21 Far [over]? above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion [lordship], 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
22 come: And hath put [And subjected] all things under his feet, and gave him to be 
23 the head over all things to the church, Which is his body, the fulness of him that 
[who] filleth all” in all. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


% Ver. 15.—%,1 A. B. and some other authorities omit Thy dyadmnv; N23 adds it. The omission is an evident error of 
ithe transcriber, [K. L., nearly all versions, most fathers support the longer reading, which is adopted by Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Ellicott and the great majority of editors and commentators. The repetition of 7» readily accounts for the omission, 
‘while there is little reason for accepting an insertion from Col. i.4.—In the above emendations Ellicott has been followed. 
For this eausz is adopted in preference to wherefore (the rendering for 5:6) and on this account (which is more modern). The 
more indefinite participial construction, having heard, is necessary here; the faith which is among you is more exact than 
your tuith (see Exeg. Notes), while the love which ye have brings out the force of the second ryv.—R, : 

2 Ver. 16.—[The Rec. reads: wveiay Vuay movovmevos, on the authority of DAE. K. L. (F.G. transposing: tovodme- 
vos vo), most cursives, Vulgate, Syriac versions, Coptic, most fathers; accepted by Tischendorf (but not in all editions), 
Griesbach, Ellicott, Wordsworth (De Wette and Braune tacitly). In &, A. B. D.,l and about 10 cursives, bua is omitted ; 
accepted by Rickert, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford. The question isa delicate one: Was the word inserted where the meaning 
is so obvious, or was it omitted because occurring so immediately before? The variation in position favors the former 
theory, but a similar omission by nearly the same authorities in 1 Thess. i. 2 is afmost decisive for the latter. See Exeg. 
Notes for the interpretation of Meyer and Alford, resulting from the acceptance.of the briefer reading.—R. ] 

8 Ver. 18.—Instead of kapdias (N, A. B. D. B. F.G.K.L. and others) a few [fec., fathers, no uncials] have é1a- 
votas, an evident gloss from iv. 18, [There should be merely a comma after enlightened in the English text.—On the reasons 
for rejecting the absolute construction followed in the Hi. V., see Exeg. Notes.—R.] 

4 Ver. 18.—Kaé is omitted in %,1 A. B. [D1 F.; by Lachmann, Riickert, Alford, Braune. It is found in \.3 D3 E. K. 
'L., nearly all cursives, retained by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie. The probability is against its genuineness yet it 
may have been omitted because «ai follows in ver. 10.—R.]—A very few authorities substitute rc for ris. : 

5 Ver. 19.—{On this choice of words, see Exreg. Notes.—R.] 

6 Ver. 20.—[Braune apparently accepts the reading ¢vépynoey, which is sustained by N. D. F. K. L. (So Ree.), ac- 
cepted by Ellicott among other careful critics. Tho perfect évipyneev (A. B.) is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Alford, mainly for the sufficient reason that the more usual aorist would scarcely have been altered to the perfect, 
Lara the succeeding aorists might readily occasion the alteration from the perfect.—Hence we render: “hath wrought,” 
7 Ver, 20.—, A. B. and others read: ka9ioas [adopted by Riickert, Lachmann, Alford. Tischendorf varies, The 
Rec. reads éxafucey, with D. F. K. L. and most cursives. So Nadie, Ellicott, and Meyer (apparently); but the change to tha 
finite verb looks more like the attempted relief of the construction.—R. 

8 Ver. 20.—Instead of évy rots émovpaviors in &,! and most authorities, év trois obpavois [an evident gloss] is found 
in B. with a few minor authorities. 

© Ver. 21.—[ Far above (E. V.) involves more than is expressed by the Greek word bre pdvw, according to the most ex- 
act commentators.—R.] _ 

10 Ver, 23.—[The Rec. omits ré before mévra, but on altogether insufficient authority. No important alterations have 
been made in the rendering of this clause, because it is almost impossible to change the literal rendering of the E. V., with- 
out substituting an explanation for the translation: Braune’s view would require: all things in all (persons), but the differ- 
ence of gender he accepts cannot be expressed in an English rendering.—R.] : 


of this very grace the Apostle’s thanksgiving for 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. the readers’ faith and love in his prayers (vers. 

15, 16), out of which he gives prominence to the 

Summary.—After the praise of God on account | petition, united with his thanksgiving, that God 
of His grace towards Christendom, to which the | would make them know the glory of their calling 
readers of this letter belong (ver. 18) has been | and inheritance as well as of His power (vers 
expressed (vers. 8-14), there follows on account 17-19), which He has shown and will show in the 
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Redemption through Christ, the Head of the 
church (vers. 20-238). 

It is not proper to find here, as OLSHAUSEN 
does, after an ‘effusion of love,” only a ‘“‘thanks- 
giving for the faith of the readers,” as far as ii. 
10, without perceiving the profound, rich in- 
struction contained in these verses. But it is 
not precisely » prayer for the readers which fol- 
lows, as Harness says; he only mentions what 
he does when thinking of the church. This 
prayer and supplication to God about and for 
souls is the apostoli¢ ministry in faith, care and 
joy; and the whole Church should know it aud 
should infer from this petition, how weak and 
needy she is in and of herself, even though born 
w heavenly seed for heaven; and how necessary 
earnest, persevering prayer and supplication on 
her part always is, for her preservation and 
prosperity. 

[After praise comes prayer (coup ELui- 
cott: ‘‘I ever give thanks, and pray that you 
may be enlightened to know the hope of His call- 
ing, the riches of His inheritance, and the great- 
ness of His power, which was especially displayed 
in the Resurrection and supreme exaltati6n of 
Christ.”—Atrorp, following the Trinitarian 
division of Stren: ‘“ The idea of the Church carried 
forward, in the form of a prayer for the Ephe- 
sians, in which the fulfilment of the Father’s 
counsel through the Son and by the Spirit, in 
His people, is set forth, as consisting in the 
knowledge of the hope of His calling, of the riches 
of His promise, and the power which He exer- 
cises on His saints as first wrought by Him in 
Christ, whom He has made Head over all to the 
Church.” —R. ] 


The Apostle’s Thanksgiving (vers. 15, 16). 

Ver. 15. For this cause, 6:a@ rovro, refers 
to what precedes, and on account of the close 
connection of the individual parts with each 
other, to vers. 3-14. So most ancient and mo- 
dern commentators (cumenius: dca rd droxei- 
peva dyaba roig ophd¢ moretover Kai Biovor Kal ded 
TO év Toig awbyoouévorg TerayOar jude); it is not 
merely an appendage to vers. 13, 14, because the 
thanksgiving and petition apply to the readers 
only (Mever, RuecKkert), nor to the last clause 
(ver. 14: «to the praise of His glory”), as Gro- 
Tius thinks. But it treats of more than thanks- 
giving, of petition, supplication, not merely of 
the readers, but also of all Christendom (eic¢ 
quac, ver. 19; comp. vers. 20-23). 

The reference to the whole preceding para- 
graph is defended by Haruess (so CuRysostom, 
Winzrr, ScHENKEL and many others). It ac- 
cords best with Braune’s exegesis of vers. 13, 14, 
to accept this view, but Eapig, Exiicort, Hopes 
follow THEoPHYLACT, in referring it to vers. 13, 
14. Atrorp: ‘On account of what has gone 
before, since ver. 3; but especially of what has 
been said since ver. 18, where xai iweic first came 
in.” The more restricted view seems preferable, 
but we must then accept an expanded reference 
in ver. 19.—R.] 

ITalso, «ai éyé.—The unexpressed fellowship 
in which Paul thus marks himself, as ver. 13 
(kai ipeic), is to be inferred from the context, 
from the clause dxopoac—ov rabouat evyapioTor. 
He thinks of the Christians, who have spoken of 





the readers’ Christian state with joy and thanks. 
giving, and ‘expects, that all Christians, espe- 
cially they themselves to whom he writes, would 
do the same” (Haruuss). Hence it is not— 
even I also, a believing Israelite (BauMGARTEN) ; 
such arrogance he would have opposed, not pos- 
sessed. Nor is it—also I, your Apostle (Stier) 
[Eapiz]; He places himself as a member of the 
body of Christ, who is the Head, in the Church, 
not above it. [Ds Werte unwarrantably joins 
kai with the preceding dia rotro. ALFORD objects 
to the view of Mryzr (‘‘ Paul knows that he co- 
operates with the readers in his prayerful acti- 
vity ”), preferring to take «ef as marking the re- 
sumption of the first person after the second. 
Exuicotr thus expresses Braune’s view: ‘Kaya 
is thus faintly corresponsive with xai ipeic, and 
hints at the union in prayer and praise which 
subsisted between the Apostle and his converts.” 

Having heard, dxotcac.—This marks no- 
thing further than that he had heard, and ac- 
cordingly indicates only, that what has been 
heard has been spoken of, hence that the Apostle 
was not in Ephesus, when he heard. Grorius 
is therefore correct: loquitur apostolus de profectu 
evangelii apud Ephesios, ex quo ipse abd illis discesse- 
rat. So Tueovoret, Hariess, Meyer and 
others. Nothing is said respecting acquaintance 
or non-acquaintance (against OusHausen [who 
thinks the larger part were probably unknown 
to him—R.]); it is used in the former case, 
Philem. 5, in the latter, Col. i.4; Rom. i. 8 
Benaet: Hoe referri potest non salum ad ignotos 
facie, sed etiam ad familiarissimos, pro statu eorum 
presenti. It is therefore not=scire, comperire 
(Hammonp), as though it described personal ob- 
servation, since it is the very opposite; but at 
the same time nothing can be inferred from this 
against the composition of this Epistle for the 
Ephesians, nor that he wrote the letter before his 
personal acquaintance, nor yet that he had 
other churches in his mind at the same time 
(Strer).* 

Of the faith which is among you in the 
Lord Jesus, t7v cal tuac wictev év TO 
«vpio *Lyo0%.—To this Col. i. 4 is parallel: 
‘your faith in Christ Jesus,” etc. Accordingly 
tThv Ka? bude wiatev here seems to be 
equivalent to tHv ior tua there [so BE. V.]. 
But ‘faith among you” differs somewhat from 
‘your faith:” the relation of the faith to the 
subjects is different: in the first case, in accord- 
ance with the notion of the preposition (xara rq 
néav, Luke viii. 39, xa7’ olxov not—€v oikw, see 
Winer, p. 874), which is distributive, the faith is 
merely to be found there, within the church, 
even though each one does not have it, and be- 
lievers and unbelievers dwell side by side, in the 
other case, however, the faith is the possession 
of the individuals; Wier, p. 146, fides, que ad 
vos pertinet, apud vos (in vobis?) est.f Such cir- 





* (On the other hand, the aorist must not be taken as fre- 
quentative, so as to show from such a sense, that he had fre 
quent communication with them as a well-known church, 
Even Kaptu, who at first adopted this view, citing Kilner 
and Buttmann in support of it, is disposed to defer to the 
judgment which Winer (p. 260) pronounces against it. 
HopGe seems to have been led into the same error.—R.] 

+ [Meyer admits no distinction between the two passages, 
while Eapts, finding this form singular in the New Testa 
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cumlocutions have their special shadings of 
thought, as r7v ard cov émayyediav (Acts xxii. 
21), rH && bpov dydry (1 Cor. viii. 7), promissio a 
te profecta, amor qui a vobis proficiscitur, are not 
exactly equivalent to twa promissio, amor vester. 
Comp. Winer, p. 181. Srier is excellent: A 
hint that a gracious treasure of faith and love is 
indeed present within the church, yet not cer- 
tainly active in every member of it. [So AL- 
Forv.] The notion of the substantive is not, 
however, thereby modified, as though the ob- 
jective nature of faith were to be understood 
here, and the individual quality of faith in the 
particular persons, in Col. i. 4 (Harugss) [Ex- 
Licotr]; with the Apostle the faith in Ephesus 
as among the Colossians remains the subject of 
thanksgiving; and the genitive indicates nothing 
about individual quality, only the possession of 
the individuals, still less any thing about purity 
or impurity (Marrares); nor is any hint given 
respecting fides qua or fides que creditur. 

It is indeed here as there more closely defined 
as the faith “in the Lord Jesus,” as Gal. iii. 26. 
The preposition marks the foundation of the 
faith: founded in the Lord Jesus, or its life- 
sphere, without placing any other aim of the 
faith. There isno reason for understanding here 
eic Ocdv from 1 Pet. i. 21: “who by him do be- 
lieve in God” (Brenan: fidem erga Deum in do- 
mino Jesu; Grorius: fidem in Deum fundatam in 
Christo); ‘in the Lord” is not‘ through 
Him,” nor éveic (Kopps, Fuatr). The article 
tay is wanting before év T@ kvpig, because the 
qualifying phrase adds an integral element to 
miotic, which as anticipated is joined immediately 
(Rom. iii. 25; 2 Cor. vit. 7). [‘* Christ-centred 
faith” (LLicotr).—R.] Comp. Winer, p. 128. 
The position of the words does not permit our con- 
necting év 7@ «cvpiw with buac (WiNzER); besides 
niovic¢ requires further definition more than uae. 

And the love whick ye have unto all 
the saints, cal THY dydrynv Ty ic TaY- 
Tac Tove adyiovc.—[See Textual Note 1.—R.] 
This sets forth the first and immediate manifesta- 
tion of the faith. Carysostom aptly says: wav- 
TAYOU- ovvanTEe Kal OvyKOAAG Tiv TioTW Kal THY 
aydarny, Gavuactyy tiva Evvupida. Quisquis fidem et 
amorem habet, particeps est totius benefactionis (BEn- 
aEL). This love is, however, more closely defined 
as ‘unto all the saints.” On the article [which 
here specializes love-—R.] see Winer, p. 126. 
«Paul had here first the idea of love in itself and 
then added in his thought rv sie wévrac” 
(Meyrr). ‘Ayzcoe are Christians. Hence: 
‘all saints” (ili, 8,18; vi. 18, 24) points to 
brotherly love as character Christianismi, John xiii. 
84f.; 1 John v.1. As little as this notion is 
to be enlarged here into universal philanthropy, 
as CALVIN would do, and as is the case in 1 Cor, 
xiii; Gal. v. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 2, also in 
2 Pet. i. 7 (év 7H pAadeApia TAY aydrqy), so little 
and still less is brotherly love to be narrowed 
down, with Tuxovores, to liberality. At the 
same time we should not overlook the emphasis 
resting on the word ‘‘all,” permitting no dis- 
tinction as respects condition, rank, possessions 








ment (though frequently used for the possessive genitive in 
later classical Greek), makes it denote more characteristic 
ee differing thus from nearly all the commentators. 





or internal endowment, either mental or spi- 
ritual. 


Ver. 16. Cease not to give thanks for 
you, of watopat evyaptotov wvrép 
bu6v.—Thus or evyapiot@ twavrore, 1 Cor. i. 4; 
Phil. i. 3; Col. i. 3; 1 Thess. i. 2; Phil. 4; 
comp. WINER, p. 323. Paul never ceases to bea 
giver of thanks. [The participle points to a state 
supposed to be already in existence. Eapiu: 
“As one giving thanks for you I cease not.” 
Unpuinus: non cessans gratias dico.—R.] The 
phrase drap dudv, asin ver. 2; 1 Tim. ii. 1, 
marks the protection of prayer, like that of a 
shield over the assailed (WINER, p. 859) while 
rept rdvrwv buav (Rom. i.8) denotes the position 
of the protector around the protected. 

Making mention of you, wprveiav tudrv 
moltovmevoc, adds alimitation; he thanks con- 
stantly whenever he thinks of them; but that 
happens daily.—In my prayers, éwi tov 
Tpocevyav pov.—This indicates that Paul 
has and takes occasion to think of them from his 
prayers.* Comp. WineER, p. 352; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
Rom.i.10. Praying is the Apostle’s daily doing, 
and therewith arises the thought about his 
church, changing his prayer into intercession. 
The subject of his thought and petition is not, 
therefore, precisely the faith and love of the 
Ephesians (Mzyer [Atrorp] who rejects iuér), 
but themselves, with their necessities indeed, 
which determine the purport of the petition.—‘‘No 
thanksgiving without petition, so long as perfec- 
tion and completion are not yet there” (Srrer). 

The Apostle’s petition as to tts purport. Vers. 
17-19. 

Ver. 17. That, iva, has its parallel in drue, 
Phil. vi. and must retain, as in iil. 16, the signifi- 
cation of the purpose, design. Comp. WINER, pp. 
418 f., 428°f. The Apostle’s will, in the very 
thought of his prayer, is directed to this, that 
God should give (Mnyer, Scuengket). Hence 
there is no reason for weakening the force of iva 
here into: that He may give (WinER, p. 273), as 
if it introduced only the object, the purport of 
the petition (Harness, Stier); for although 
Paul did not regard his request ‘as causa of 
Divine favors,” nor purpose “thereby” to bestow 
upon others the gift of grace, yet still in his 
petitions offered in the name of Jesus (John xiv. 
13; xv. 16; vi. 23) he has the design as well as 
the hope, that they should take place.t Brne@un: 
lrgumentum-precum pro veris Christianis. 





*[“In émi with a genitive, the apparent temporal reference 
partakes somewhat of the local reference of juxtaposition,” 
Benngarpy. So ALrorp, Exiicorr, and now Eavie who 
formerly omitted the swb-local reference. The preposition 
“serves to express the concurrent circumstances and rela- 
tions, in which and under which an event took place.”—R.] 

+ (On the force of tva comp. Tittmann, Syn. N. T., IL, Be 
35, ff., who is perhaps the ablest defender of the frequency of 
its ecbatic signification. But many of the instances he cites are 
very doubtful. The eventual or ecbatic sense (indicalive of 
result) is not defensible here. The very best explanation of 
the force of tva after verbs of praying, etc., is given by AL 
ForD (on 1 Cor. xiv. 3): “The idea of purpose is inseparably 
bound up in this particle, and can be traced wherever it is 
uscd. At the same time, prayer being a direct secking of the 
fulfilment of the purpose on account of which we pray—not 
like many other actions, indirectly connected with it,—the 
purport and purpose become compounded in the capression.” 
his sub-final torce is accepted by Exiicorr, denied by Baris 
and by Meyun, who rejects everything short of the strict Gnal 
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The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 6 
Qedc Tov Kupliov judy “Inoov Xpcorod. 
—Here we must hold (see ver. 3f.), that he is 
speaking of the Incarnate One, the God-man, to 
whom God is God, worshipped by Him also 
(Stier). It does not suffice to say, that the 
meaning is, God sent Him, He bore witness of 
God and returned to God (Haruzss) [apparently 
Honae also], 

The Father of glory, 4 tatyp tic O6Fne. 
This parallel clause is far more difficult than the 
last. First of all, rar4p, corresponding to @edc, 
is to be retained in its established meaning, 
«¢ Father,” hence not to be taken in the sense of 
causa (GROTIUS), auctor (6 weydda tyiv dedwxd¢ 
ayaié, CHRysostom and others), source, origin 
(Marturus, Scuenxet). The genitive, r7¢ 
Oé6&no¢, designates the possession, the character 
of the Father, to whom the glory belongs, which 
is = N32, the Divine glory and majesty; it is 
like ‘the God of glory” (Actsvii. 2; Ps. xxix. 
8), ‘the Lord of glory” (1 Cor. ii. 8), ‘the 
King of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 7); comp. also ‘the 
Father of mercies” (2 Cor. i. 3). Hence: the 
Father full of glory. As parallel to the geni- 
tive: ‘of our Lord Jesus Christ,” we must also 
in connection with “glory,” think of Him, in 
whom itwas manifested. Benaen: Pater gloriz, 
infinile illius, que refulget in facie Christi; imo glo- 
rie, quae est ipse filius Det, unde etiam nobis hereditas 
giorivsa obtinget (ver. 18), Haruuss: Father of 
glory, because the glory presses upon the Apos- 
tle, which God has revealed to men in His Son. 

Though the Greek Fathers go too far (ddéav yap 
Thy Usiav gborv ovduacev), yet ‘the Father full 
of glory,” following ‘* the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is evidently not without a reference to 
Christ and of such a kind, that the Apostle’s 
first phrase conceives rather of the God-man ;* 
the second of the God-man. This explanation 
accordingly is not a curiosity (RuEcKERT), 
needing no contradiction (OLSHAUSEN), nor is 
it obscurius et remotius (A-Lapipn). It is much 
more of a curiosity, to wish to connect thus: 
Deus qui est domini nostri Jesu Christi pater, 
glorie; sincethen 6 G@e6¢ and rae J6Ey¢ must 
be tuken together, while rod kvpiov—é rarhp 
is inserted between them (VatasiE). The con- 

jecture of PiscaTor, that marjyp and Oedc were 
first written in interchanged positions, is very 
bold. Still it cannot be said that our phrase is— 
pater gloriosus (CALVIN and others), or cut debetur 
honor, venerandus, or prestantissimus (WAHL and 
others), or the Almighty Father (Koppr).— 
(Ecumenius aptly remarks: mpo¢ 16 mpookeipevov 
dvoudter Oedv. The designation of God in this 
passage corresponds entirely with the fervor and 
confidence of the Apostle’s petition respecting 
the affairs of the kingdom of Christ. 

May give unto you, 6g 7 tuiv._Ag7 the 
optative; John xv. 16: dip the conjunctive; the 
Jonic conjunctive form is not sufficiently attested 
in the New Testament, and d@ is preferred [in 





sense. The echatic sense is rare, it must be admitted, and 
due to “Hebrew teleology,” which reverently accepted a 
prophecy as fulfilled.—R.] , : 

* [It is perhaps unwise to press any Christological reference 
upon this phrase upon the ground of its parallelism with the 
preceding one, though this is preferable to the many distorted 
views, which have been adopted through fear of an Arian in- 
terpretation.—R.] 





that passage, B. giving it here also.-R.] The opta- 
tive as modus optandi is here, especially in oratia 
obliqua (Marrutss), used in the place of the con- 
junctive (Winger, p. 273). In 2 Tim. i. 16, 18 
we find a similar usage. [Meyer and Exicorr 
regard the optative as chosen to follow the pres- 
ent here, because the answer belongs to what is 
hoped for, eéc., the latter finding in its use » 
support for his view of the sub-final force of iva, 
But the view of ALrorp (and Eapis) is prefera- 
ble: The optative +‘ is used when the purpose is 
not that of the writer as he is writing, but is de- 
scribed as that of himself or some one else aé 
another time,” thus falling in effect under the rule 
of the oratio obliqua.—k. ] ’ 

The spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
mvevpa cogiac Kai droxadtypeac, is the 
object of the preceding verb. The omission of 
the article before the genitives points to the close 
connection ‘with the governing substantive, to 
which also the article may be wanting, without 
its becoming indefinite, as the genitives contain 
the closer definition; Luke xxili. 46: ei¢ yeipac 
oov wapariBenac 7d rvevud wou (WINER, p, 118 f.), 
God gives as‘a Father to His children, who have 
become such through Christ, of His Spirit; hence 
the reference may well be to the Holy Ghost ; 
but since they have already been sealed with 
this (ver. 13), this efficient, personal, power 
recedes rather, and we are to understand the 
spirit wrought or to be wrought by the same in 
Christians. So Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim.i. 7. So Ons- 
HAUSEN, STIER: Something of God, yet manifest- 
ing itself as in man. Hence we are not to un- 
derstand the human spirit of itself, or the human 
heart (Runckert: God give you a wise heart, 
open to His revelation), nor yet precisely the 
Person of the Holy Ghost (Benaun: idem Sporitus, 
qui est promissionis, in progressu fidelium est etiam 
sapientie et revelationis; sapientia in nobis operatur 
sapientiam, REVELATIO cognitionem; Marruiss, 
Meyer).* Evidently Paul is speaking of a gift 
for all Christians; hence Charisms are not meant, 
as 1 Cor. xii. 8; xiv. 12; vi. 26 (OusHausen), 

Both ‘‘ wisdom” and ‘revelation’ point to 
universal gifts to Christians, and to what is or 
comes to pass in them, hence to something sub- 
jective. By ‘‘ wisdom” we understand a con- 
tinued condition, by ‘revelation’ the single 
glances afforded us, into the truths of Christian- 
ity, into the will of God in special circumstances 
and situations of life, into the human heart, into 
the course of time, into eternal life. The former 
includes the ¢pévyorc, “understanding,” joined 
with it in ver. 8; the latter is ‘‘the very neces- 
sary private revelation for every Christian” 
(Stier), as 1 Cor. ii. 10. Paul adds the special 
to the general in the same way (Rom. i. 5; vy. 
15; xi. 29). Accordingly we are not to consider 
the second an objective medium for the first 
(Haruxss); in that case, the position would be 
reversed (Mexer).t Comp. Col. i, 9. 





* [Eapinand Hones defend the formal reference to the Holy 
Spirit here, but it seems better with ALForp and Brauye to 
accept mvevaa as “the complex idea, of the spirit of man in- 
dwelt by the Spirit of God, so that as such, it is His special 
gift.” This intermediate or complex sense is that suggested 
in my Excursus, Romans, p. 235, B., but too often overlooked. 
—R.) 

+ [These genitives are also characterizing genitives, it would 
seem, Hani takes the latter as indicating the mode by which 
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In the full knowledge of him [év émiyvd- 
cet abvrovj.—First the meaning of the words. 
In ériyvwouc the preposition, which “renders 
prominent the intension of the verbal notion to its 
object” (HarxEss), must not be overlooked, and 
the distinction from yvaaic must be maintained. 
It is major exactiorque cognitio (GROTLUS, ) plena et 
accurata cognitio (Wan). 1 Cor. xiii, 12 is in- 
structive: ‘(Now I know (ycyvéoxw) in part ; but 
then shall I know (é7/ yvasouac) even as also I 
am known” (éreyvootyv).* Hence it is not = 
agnitio (CaLovius and others), nor can it be of 
any force here, that yrOor designates the higher, 
the charismatic form of knowledge, 1 Cor. xii. 8; 
xiii. 8 (OtsuauseN), since this technical term 
designates the character, not the degree (MEYER). 
The context, vers. 18, 19, evidently determines 
that the knowledge of Godis here referred to, and 
does not permit avrod to be referred to Christ 
(Beza, Erasmus, Luruer and others); nor can 
it remain undetermined (Catvin). Finally é», 
“cin,” designates the sphere within which that 
is accomplished, which has been spoken of: it 
cannot possibly be taken as = el¢ ( Vulgate, Lu- 
THER and others), or — per (Rasmus and 
others), or — una cum (Fiatr). [Hopa@xe most 
unwarrantably renders the preposition é, *to- 
gether with.”—R.] 

The connection with the verb ‘ give’ is clear 
then: The knowledge of God isa status or circle 
of life, wrought already by the Spirit and word of 
God, in which he should and must be, who will 
and shall receive the spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion, since this does not take place without means, 
Col. i. 9, 10. Advance is made from truth to 
truth, from knowledge to knowledge. The con- 
nection with what follows: we¢wriopévoue d6aA- 
wobc (Curysostom and others), is impossible, 
both grammatically and logically, on account of 
the appended eic¢ 76 eidévat tude, which is joined 
at the close of ver. 18, justas év émeyvdcer 
airov here in ver. 17; the two phrases corres- 
pond to each other. But the connection with 
byiv is quite as impossible, as with doxarinpews 
(a suggestion of Korpsr’s); it is contrary to the 
usus loguendi and introduces erruneous thoughts: 
for it is not to those, who have known, who are 
real worshippers, that He gives such a spirit, as 
He does not give the spirit through knowledge, 
but rather knowledge through the Spirit, nor does 
revelation consist only in the knowledge of God, 
although this is the beginning, centre and main 
point to which all comes and returns. [Eaviz 


follows Korps, the result being a confusion re- | 


specting these phrases, which is very uncommon 
with him.—R. ] 


Ver, 18, Having the eyes of your heart 
enlightened [Teguriopéivove trove 0 g- 
Oarmore THO Kapdiag budv].—This is ad- 
ded without a conjunction, seeming to be in 
apposition, with the emphasis on the participle ; 





the wisdom is imparted, which appears illogical. Dr. Honan 
does not clearly indicate what view ho adopts, but apparently 
inclines toward that accepted above,—R.] 

* [The use of the verb in this passage, applying it in the 
second instance to God, contradicts the position taken by 
Eante, that éwé has in our word an additive force, referring 
to the successive increments of knowledge, for in that case it 
could not be applied to God, as indeed he affirms émiyvecs 
novor is.—R.] 


the being enlightened is, what God should give. 
Totc d¢0adrpors, eyes, He need not first 
give; Benaun: articulus presupponit oculos jam 
presentes. But the Apostle wishes that the eyes 
may be given in a new quality (HaRvess). Ac- 
cordingly we should not render: enlightened 
eyes (LuTHER); in that case we should find, rove 
bd0aApove Tove TEdwriopévovs. It is arbitrary to 
correct the reading into repwriopévorg (PiscatoR 
and others), as though it belonged to dyiv. It is 
untenable to accept an accusative absolute 
ae Korps, Meyer [E. V., Eapis), and to re- 
er the participle to 1 7v, so that the accusative 
of the noun is made to contain the closer defini- 
tion; for then the recipients would have been, 
which is contrary to Scripture and to fact, en- 
lightened before they received the Spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation ; the reference to the effect: 
so that you are illuminated ag respects your 
eyes—is grammatically impossible. Nor should 
elvat be interpolated (FLatr). 


[The interpretation: so that you are illu- 
minated as respects your eyes, is that of Meyzr, 
who does not defend the accusative absolute. 
Exuicotr and ALForD, whose rendering is given 
in the English text, refer the participle to iyiv, 
as a lax construction, taking the noun as an ac- 
cusative of limiting reference. Notwithstanding 
Dr. Braune’s objection, this seems the best solu- 
tion. The clause ‘serves to define the result of 
the gift of the Spirit, and owing to the subse- 
quent infinitive, which expresses the purpose of 
the illumination, not unnaturally lapses into the 
accusative’? (Etuicott). See Atrorp for simi- 
lar constructions. The accusative absolute 
which also expresses a result, is a very doubtful 
coustruction, see Mryer in loco, and on Rom. 
viii. 8. The appositional construction, which 
makes our clause the object of day, is open to 
fewer grammatical than logical objections. The 
enlightenment as regards the eyes of the heart 
ought not to be put as correlative or co-ordinate 
with the gift of the Spirit of wisdom, ete. This 
objection holds, however, the meaning of our 
clause may be enlarged, as is done below, and 
by Haruxzss and others. Braune’s view, it 
should be added, is supported by RuecKert, 
Mattuiges, Meier, Hotzuausen, Harusss, Oxs- 
nausEN, Dg Werte and others; apparently by 
Hopasz, who does not notice the construction 
preferred in this note.—R.] 


The value of the gift is well described by Grz- 
Gory Nazian,: et yap oxédroc 4 dyvoia Kai 7 duap- 
Tia, pag av ein } yvoow Kai 6 Biog svOeoc. Accord- 
ing to v. 8, compared with iv. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
Heb. vi. 4, the light of life is meant, that illumi- 
nation which is already connected with sanctifi- 
cation and rooted in experience (Harzess, 
Stier), so that it cannot be referred to merely 
intellectual insight (RuEcKERT and others). [Yet 
“ the eyes of the heart” are spoken of, giving pro- 
minence to the perceptive side.—R. 

The eyes are t7¢ kapdiac bud, “of your 
heart,” and this is the centre of life (Haruzss), 
the core of the personality (OtsHausEN), and 
not merely mind or soul, without disposition. 
Matth. xxiii. 15: 79 kapdig ovvea:. Comp. iv. 





22; Rom. i. 21; 2 Cor. iv. 6. Cor est, quo tan 
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tas res percipimus (BENGEL).* It is thus marked 
by this qualifying phrase, that we, in spite of 
our old nature, are renewed and made suscepti- 
ble of that wisdom and revelation, that is the 
light for which the eyes of our heart are pre- 
pared; our heart should become secure and full 
of the Spirit. Thus this apposition is defended 
from Mryer’s objections. 

That ye may know, cic rd écdévac 
v0 4ac¢,—This sets forth the aim of the enlighten- 
ing, toward which progress is made ‘in the 
knowledge of Him;” the latter is to be devel- | 
oped. Thus to the ground and outgoing there 
corresponds the aim, in which the beginning now 
appears in its extent; the deeper insight after 
the hearing of the proclamation, after the first 
faith and knowledge and understanding, is here 
treated of.F 

What is the hope of his calling, ri¢ éo- 
tiv h gAmic Tio KAHoews avrov.—The 
first object of this insight is ‘‘the hope of Ilis 
calling.” “His,” ai 710%, according to the con- 
text, is to be understood of God; Rom. xi. 29; 
the “calling of God.” He calls; this call is 
not without effect; and this is the hope, the 
cause of which is the call. The re-echo in us of 
this call of God on us is hope, hoping; the Chris- 
tian’s hope lies, not in the eternal ‘ election,” 
but in the temporal “calling.” So “joy of the 
Holy Ghost” (1 Thess. i. 6), “trial of afflic- 
tion” (2 Cor. viii. 2). Hope is the Christian’s 
advantage (ii. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 18; Rom. v. 2), 
and a hope that ‘‘maketh not ashamed”’ (Rom. 
v. 5; viii. 24). To know the character of such 
hope is not a small matter (against Stimr). Ti¢ 
points then to the character, the quality of this 
hope. Passow sub voce. It is therefore not = 
wéon, Torary, quanta (STIER, OLSHAUSEN, SCHEN- 
KeL), but qualis, cujusnam nature (Haruzss, 
Mever and others). Nor is éAric = res sperata 
(OusuAuseN, Sticx [Eapiz] and many others), 
although it can mean this (Col.i.5: ‘laid up;” 
Heb. vi. 18: ‘set before us;” Gal. v. 5: ‘ wait 
for the hope of righteousness”’), which Mryer 
[with Exiicorr] denies. It is inconceivable that 
KAjotc should be = those called (Scuurrzs). 
Luter renders: ‘‘your calling,” putting the 
effect for the cause: ‘‘his calling.” [With AL- 
ForD, EKapige, and Exticortt it is better to take 
ric in the simple meaning ‘‘ what,” que (Vul- | 
gate), without referring either to quality or quan- 
tity. As regards ‘‘hope,” the objective sense 
must be admitted in the N. T., but the bald res 
sperata does not express the signification here. 
Atrorp thinks the controversy mere trifling: 





*(Ex.icorr says of the phrase, “the eyes of your heart:” 
* A somewhat unusual and figurative expression, denoting the 
inward intelligence of that portion of our immaterial nature 
(the wuxy) of which the capéca is the imaginary seat.” Comp. 
Mever, ALForp, HARLess and ren.—R | 

+ (Dr. Hopes divides the prayer of the Apostle into three 
leading petitions: 1. For adequate knowledge of Divine 
truth: 2. For due appreciation of the future blessedness of 
the saints; 3. Fora proper understanding of what they them- 
selves had already experienced in their conversion. This is 
well enough for homiletical purposes, but it is very unsatis- 
factory as an exegesis of the passage, since it places as CO-OT- 
dinate three clauses, which hold very different relations to 
each other, destroying altogether the proper final force of eis, 
besides being open to other objections. ALrorD rightly 
takes eis rd eidevae as setting forth the purpose of the 
medwriguévous, not of the mvevpua gopias. What is now de- 
ascribed is zzvolved in the latter, not its object, but that of the 





former.—R.] 


“Tf I know what the hope is, I know both its es- 
sence and its accidents.” Even Euiicorr admits 
an objective aspect: ‘*the grounds, the state of 
the hope.” Hopau supports the subjective sense, 
On KAjotc, see Romans, pp. 280, 281.—R.] 

What the riches of the glory of his in- 
heritance in the saints [ric ¢ wAoirog 
THO OOENG THEO KANpovopiag aiTOD éEvV 
toig dyiotc].—The second object of the insight 
is the object of the Christian hope, the inheri- 
tance, to which ‘the calling of God” helps us, 
hence ‘* His:” He gives it, it is from His- own, 
As Divine, eternal life, participation in the king- 
dom of God, heirship with Carist (God Himself 
is our portion), it has a ‘glory ” and this glory 
has “riches,” so that it isan important object 
for our more profound observation. So Col. i. 
27: ‘the riches of the glory of this mystery.” 
It is a weakening of the ideas, to resolve these 
substantives into objectives: what is the riches 
of the glorious inheritance (LutHER), or: what 
is the glorious riches of His inheritance (Stier). 
[As Meyer well says: ‘What w rich, sublime 
cumulation, setting forth in like terms the weight- 
iness of the matters described ;—and not to be di- 
luted by any resolving of the genitives into ad- 
jectives.”—R. 

“Tn the saints” is added after ‘*His inheri- 
tance,” without the article (ric év roic dysdtc), and 
hence conceived of as most closely connected with 
his inheritance, which is to be found in (LuTHER: 
an) and among the saints, the called Christians not 
outside of them. So Rom. ix. 3: “my kinsmen 
according to the flesh ;” 2 Cor. vii. 7: tov duav 
ChAov brép éuov, Comp. Col. i. 12 (ele trav pe- 
pida Tob KAgpov Tov dylwy év puri); Acts xx. 32 
(doivac tiv KAnpovouiay év Toig Hytacuévose Taaty) ; 
xxvi. 18. The Apostle does not say ‘in you,” 
“us,” but states it altogether objectively in hu- 
mility and wisdom. He speaks indeed of the 
inheritance of God in Christians, but not of the 
glory of the portion, nor its riches in the saints, 
so that we must understand here chiefly the chil- 
dren of God, who are partakers of the inheri- 
tance (vers. 11, 14), even though only in ‘its in- 
cipient stages; ‘‘the riches of the glory” be- 
come indeed perceptible even here, but unfold 
themselves fully only in eternity, which is the 
more to be included, since here and hereafter 
are less divided than light and darkness. Ac- 
cordingly we are not to consider thé object of the 
inheritance to be principally and solcly the pre- 
sent kingdom of God on earth (HaRLEss), or on 
the other hand the future kingdom of God to be 
established at the second Advent (Meyer); nor 
is the connection of év roi¢ ayiore withan ég- 
tev to be supplied (Koppe and others) possible, 
since not 6 rAovroc, but only KAqpovouia, is in, 
on aud among thesaints.* To join abvrot with 





* [This interpretation should not be lightly passed over, 
since it is sustained by WiNer (in earlier editions, not in 6th 
and 7th), De Werrz, Meyer and Euuicort. The reason for 
adopting it is the assumption that the article should precede 
our phrase, were it joined directly with xAnpovosias autou, 
since that expression is so complete in itself as to admit of 
no qualification forming one conception with it (which is the 
condition of the omission of the article). Our phrase would 
then, according to ELLicoT?, define the sphere in which the 
riches, etc , are peculiarly found, felt and realized. To this 
view, however, there are grave objections. Itis awkward to 
begin with ; it disturbs the grammatical parallelism of the 
clauses, and logically it represents Paul as praying that they 
might know what great things are already among Christiana, 
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év totic dytote (Stine) is inadmissible, be- 
cause far-fetched. The reference is not to the 
totality of morally good beings in the other world 
(RueckeRr), or in the holiest of all (CaLovius), 
as Heb. ix. 12; nor should prominence be given 
to the thought, as inhering in the text: God in- 
herits the saints (Meyer, Girrincsr, Stier), al- 
though they belong to Him, and He to them. 
This is the carrying out, extension and expan- 
sion of the thought, but not an exegesis ‘of the 
words set before us. 


Ver. 19. And what the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who believe 
[kai ri rd brepPaddaArov péiyedog tHe 
Ovvdpews avrov elg yuag rods _Tto- 
tevovrac].—The third object of the insight is 
the power of God, which leads from the calling to 
the inheritance. The ‘exceeding greatness” of 
this power is a worthy object of profound in- 
sight (2 Cor. iv. 7: umepBoay tHe duvduewc); it 
must and can also be experienced, since it makes 
itself felt ‘to us-ward,’’ to those ‘* who believe ” 
in the present, hence, without limiting the circle 
of those who believe, or passing beyond it, not to 
all in general, but only to those who admit and 
consent to this condition appointed by God. 
Since the preposition designates the direction 
towards the believers, and the present participle 
the present time, and the article before the par- 
ticiple marks that word as the ground, condition 
of the activity (ver. 18; 1 John iii. 23), and since 
only experiences of the power of God are spoken 
of, from which “the exceeding greatness” is to 
be inferred, we must here hold fast to the proofs 
in this earthly life (Curysosrom or to Harugss, 
Srier), and not apply it to the future (MzyEr, 
ScHENKEL, who however adds, that the begin- 
ning of the consummation manifests itself in this 
life ).* 

According to the working of the might 
of his strength,t card ryv évépyetav Tov 
Kpatove THC ip xyvog avTov.—In this collo- 





This last objection Mryvrr, who on all possible occasions 
adopts a reference to the future kingdom of God at the se- 
cond Advent, avoids by saying that Paul conceives of it as 
present (vergegenwirtiges). Nor does the absence of the ar- 
ticle interfere with the other interpretation. Comp. Har.ess 
and Atroxp for a clear statement of the case. We give the 
paraphrase of the latter: “Ais inheritance in, whose example 
and fulness, and embodying is in the saints." Eapiz and 
Hopce apparently restrict “ inheritance” to the future bless- 
ing, the former expanding this idea with his usual felicity as 
a practical expositor.—R. ] 

* (ELLICOTT agrees With SCHENKEL in taking the primary 
reference to be to the future, but admits a secondary present 
reference, which Meyer denies. See the beautiful climax 
Ex.icort gives in his note. But the other view is preferable, 
on the grammatical grounds urged by Braune, and because 
of the comparison with the reswrrection of Christ. See Hopes, 
who quotes CALVIN’s remarks against the notion that this 
language would be frigid hyperbole if applied to our experi- 
ence in this life. Dr. [lopae, however, incorrectly takes our 
clause as a third petition. Eviicort and MEYER again supply 
eori, with which they connect cis muas. It is better, 
with most, to join it with dvvdjaews avTod.—ALFORD retains 
“to us-ward ” as better indicating the prominence which be- 
longs to “us” in the fact of its direction. “ But it is not the 
power which works faith in us, except in so far indecd as 
faith is a portion of its whole work: here the TuoTEvovTEs are 
the material on which the power works.” —R.] 

t+ [A.rorp and Miicorr prefer “strength of his might ;” the 
former says: “Tho latter (ius) is the attribute subjectively 
considered ; the former (xpwros) the weight of that attribute, 
‘objectively esteemed.” Most commentators accept this dis- 
‘tinction ; the question is only, whether the inherent strength 
(texvs) is best expressed in English by the word strength or 
might, The former seems preferable—R.] 





cation of words the proper subject isioyvbs, a8 
divauuc just before, giving prominence to a cha- 
acteristic, the strength (ic,v¢ from ic — seat of 
elasticity, sinew, muscle, nape of the neck, stem 
of a tree, hence vis) ; divayic is brachium divinum, 
iovic its muscles ; kpdro¢ is the power manifest 
ing itself, the éfoucia, which rules (kparez); év- 
épyeca (év épyy), eficacia Erasmus), the ac- 
tual efficiency (HanR.uss). o Bencet, CALVIN: 
robur est quasi radix, potentia autem arber, efficacia 
fructus. There is no chance throwing together 
of words, but an order corresponding to the 
thought: regard is to be paid chiefly to the effi- 
cacy, the effects, in which the power of God’s 
strength allows itself to be perceived and felt. 
[The language is intended to exalt our ideas of 
God’s power-in connection with this “eminent 
act of His omnipotency.”—R. ] 

Karté with the accusative is jurta, secundum, 
according to, thus designating the norm and 
standard as well as the motive and occasion 
(Winer, p. 875 f.), Comp. iv. 7; i. 5, and xara 
vouov (Luke ii. 22), xara ydpcv (Rom. iv. 4). The 
two notions, ‘‘according to” and ‘by virtue 
of” are related (1 Cor. xii. 8,9). The simplest 
connection and that most readily understood by 
the hearer, is that with ‘‘us who believe.” We 
believe only by virtue of the efficacy of the power 
of God in Christ and upon our souls. [The 
meaning of the preposition is something less 
than propter and something more than according 
to. On the connection see below.—R. 

So Currsostom, whotruly and beautifully says; 
Tov avaoTHoa vexpov TOAA® Oavuacidrepov TO TeEi- 
oa poydc. Just on thisaccount, because we be- 
lieve only by virtue of the efficacy of God’s 
power, which has enough obstacles to faith to 
overcome in us, we can understand, how great 
the power of God is. Since believing is not a 
momentary affair, but a sfatus, preserved by the 
same power, which produced it, the aorist par- 
ticiple meorebcavrec is not necessary (BLEEK), and 
no room is given for the monstrous thought, that 
faith according to the power of God is spoken 
of. It.is inadmissible to connect, either with the 
verb éore which is understood, or with “the ex- 
ceeding greatness” (SCHENKEL), or with all the 
points introduced by “what” (Haruuss), or 
with ‘may know” (Merer). [Dr. Honae also 
defends the connection of this clause with zo- 
tevovrac, but it is doubtful whether this is cor- 
rect. For though undoubtedly expressing a 
truth, yet it places the rest of the chapter in 
grammatical'dependence on an incidental idea. 
it has also a suspicion of polemical purpose 
(against Pelagianism) attached to it, besides 
pressing too strongly on xard the sense of “in 
virtue of.” It is better then with Dr Werte, 
Eapisz, Exticott, ALForp and others, to accept 
a reference which Braune does not mention, viz. ; 
to the whole preceding clause: “not however as 
an explanation (Chrys.) or an amplification 
(Caly.) of this power, but in accordance with 
the full ethical force of «ard, as a definition of 
its mode.of operation (Eadie), a mighty measure, 
a stupendous exemplar by which its infinite pow- 
ers towards the believing, in its future, yea, and 
its present manifestations, might be felt, ac- 
knowledged, estimated and realized” (Exuicort). 
—R.] 
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The Apostle’s petition as to its ground. Vers. 
20-23. 

Ver. 20. Which he hath wrought in 
Christ—Hv évépyyoev,* analogous to ayd- 
myy ayardy, ii. 4, is to be referred to évépyecav. 
Winer, p. 210 [The cognate accusative]. Nor 
is év TG Xpcord, without a reference to eic¢ 
juac, ver. 19: in Christ is accomplished that ef- 
ficacy of God, which is powerful toward us. 
[‘*In Him” as our spiritual Head (Exuicortand 
others).—R.] 

In raising him from the dead, éyeipac 
avrov éx vexpov, marks a fact of his work- 
ing. [The aorist indicates that theact igs con- 
temporaneous with that of the preceding verb. 
ALForD justly warns against the danger of re- 
garding, ‘‘ with the shallower expositors, Christ’s 
resurrection as mercly a pledge of our bodily re- 
surrection, or asa mere figure representing our spi- 
ritual resurrection,—not as involving the resur- 
rection of the church in both senses.” Both 
Hopes and Havre fall somewhat short of the full 
conception thus expressed.—R. ] 

And making him sit at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places [cai «aéi- 
cacgév degtd attrov év toicg érmovpavi- 
otc|.—Thus the exaltation, beginning with the 
resurrection, was completed (1 Pet. iii. 21 ff.). 
Instead of the better supported participle, é«d- 
Qicev has been generally substituted, because the 
Greeks disliked the spinning out of long relative 
and participial sentences, and easily passed over 
into the finite verb (Winer, p. 533, b.).¢ ’Ev 
defca avvov denotes the participation in do- 
minion, the oirOpovog of the Father (Mark xvi. 
19; Rom, viii, 84; Acts vii. 55; Phil. iii. 20f,; 
Matth. xx. 21; Mark x.37). Comp. also] Sam. 
x. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19, in the earthly relations, 
which are transferred to Christ, Ps. cx. 1. The 
phrase év roic étovpavioce (see on ver. 3), 
which is the antithesis of é« vexpav, designates 
space, or as Hormann (Schriftbeweis, II. 1, p. 
334) intimates, the relation to the world ; év deéi@ 
avrov distinguishes Him from spirits, év éov- 
paviotg locates Him and them alike. We may 
with as little right understand here the status 
colestis (Hartuss and others) as the central place 
of Divine glory and revelation, the highest, in- 
most heaven (Stier, ScueNnKEL), since the word 
is used of Satan also (vi. 11, 12). 

[The various local expressions used in the con- 
text seem decisive as to the meaning of érovpa- 
vio. It refers to heavenly places, is more in- 
definite than év roi¢ ovpavoic, but was chosen here 
probably on account of the details in ver. 21 (EL- 
LICOTT).—ALFoRD reminds us, that ‘the fact of 
the universal idea of God’s dwelling being in 
heaven, being only a symbolism common to all 
men, must not for a moment induce us to let go 
the verity of Christ’s bodily existence, or to ex- 
plain away the glories of His resurrection into 
mere spiritualities. As Stephen saw Him, so He 


veritably is: in human form, locally existent, 
over above,” ete.—R. | 


Ver. 21. Over above all principality, and 
power, and might, and lordship, and every 
name that isnamed [irwepdvw madone ap- 
AKGs «ai éEoveciacg cal duvauewe wai nv 
peétytog Kal mavtoc Gvépatoc dvona 
So“évov].—The word trepdva (iv. 10: mév- 
Twv TGV oipavav; Heb. ix. 5), the opposite of to- 
Kata (KAivac, Luke viii. 16; rH overc, Jno. i. 51; 
tav rodov, Mark vi. 11; Matth. xxii. 44; Rev. 
xii. 1), can only mean ‘over, above” [so Euui- 
corr, ALForD] without marking any particular 
eminence, Greek Fatusrs, Beza, Estrus [Eavre] 
or dominion (BrenceL), although the latter in- 
heres in the nature of the case (Mnyur). It is 
to be connected with ‘‘ setting,” and with its ge- 
nitives (‘‘all principality,” ec.) forms the de- 
tailed description and explanation of the phrase, 
‘at his right hand in the heavenly places;” the 
two belong together, the first being more closely 
defined by the second. 

Of these four names the first three occur 
in the same order in 1: Cor. xv. 24, the first 
two occur in our Epistle, iii. 10, and in Col. 
i. 16, after cite Opdvor eire xupidryrec, joined with 
eire also and in the same order, in 1 Pet. iii. 22: 
brorayévtwv aiTO@ ayyélwv Kal éovorev nal duvd- 
veov. On the other hand in Rom. viii. 38: dyye- 
Aot and dpyai, like Cw# and Oavaroc, dbvapec, ipu- 
pa and féfoc, are contrasted with each other by 
obre—obre; so that we can infer nothing thence 
respecting our passage.* A certain consis- 
tency is noticeable in the use of these words. Be- 
sides the reference to angels is quite obvious, 
being required here by the context, especially 
év toig éxoupaviow, CALVIN. Cur non simpliciter 
nominavit anyelos? ILeespondeo, amplificands Christi 
glorie causa Paulum exaggerasse hos tiiulos, ac si 
diceret; nihil est tam sublime aut excelsum, quo- 
cungue nomine censeatur, quod non subjectuin sit 
Christimajestati: According to Hormann (Schrift- 
beweis, I. p. 84) we cannot understand here a 
climax descendens (MEYER, STIER). These desig- 
nations for the world of angels were given 
through the. higher position of the angels as the 
messengers ‘of God (Ps. ciii. 20 f.; Heb. i. 6 f, 
18 f.), as holy (Ps. Ixxxix.5; Dan. viii. 18). 
Since the context points to the resurrection of 
Christ, the Crucified, and His exaltation to a 
participation in the government of the world, as 
a fact, in which we see the efficiency of God, ac- 
cording to which He works on us also, in order 
to make us His children and heirs of His glory, 
we may well apply these terms to good as well ag 
bad angels, aye, we can scarcely limit the refer- 
ence to the angels, who reach also into this world, 
the alay ovtoc, especially as both dave and the 
concluding phrase ‘every name thatis named,” 
which corresponds entirely with ‘nor any other 
creature” (Rom. viii. 88), warrant an unbounded 





* [Sco Textual Note 6, where the reading évipyynKer is 
accepted. Meyer notes its distinctive sense here in refer- 
ring to an act completed, as viewed by the writer.—R.] 

+ [Buricort, adopting the reading éxa6icer, says the change 
to the finite verb, is especially designed to enhance the im- 
portance of the truth conveyed by the participle, referring 
to the same page in Winer. The main thought at first is 
that of the resurrection, but the Apostle is speedily absorbed 
with the other, which accords so well with the ground-tone 
of the Epistle.—R.] " 





* [The variation in tho text of Rom. viii. 38 indicates cer- 
tainly that the early transcribers referred duvdjecs to angels, 
since there is no other motive for the change in its position; 
the correct reading however seems to justify a reference to 
earthly powers, so that as remarked above we gain nothing 
decisive from that passage.—R.] 

+ [Hormann denies any reference to gradations in rank, 
admitting only a designation of various relations to God 
ana the ‘ie but this distinction does not seem to be tena- 

e—R. 
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extension, limited only to power and might. 
Harvess only concedes this, preferring however 
the reference to good angels alone, as does MEYER, 
who then refers ‘‘name” to every thing created. 
In such universality is the passage understood by 
Erasmus, Ruecxnrt, Stier [ALForD] and 
others. With Strer we must understand under 
the first four designations, personalities, not 
merely principles, forces, factors, recognizing 
them in ‘‘every name that is named,” the tran- 
sition to the impersonal (rd révra). Accordingly 
the following views are to be rejected: the refer- 
ence to devils alone (Scuouz), to Jewish hierarchs 
(Scudrraen), to heathen (Van Titt) human po- 
tentates (Morus); the affirmation of a polemical 
purpose, not at all indicated, against angel-wor- 
ship (Bucsr, Estrus, Ive), or a preservative pur- 
pose against possible infection through false gnosis 
(OusHausen [Hopes, though not decidedly ]); 
also every attempt to define the different grades 
of these groups of angels, and the explanation 
of “‘name” as a summing up of a nomen dignitatis 
polentieve (BRASMUS and others); it is not even 
to be limited to names of ‘such a character” 
(Haruszss). 

[It is on some accounts safest to take the four 
terms here introduced in the widest, most indefi- 
nite sense. Still it would seem best, if any limi- 
tation is made to refer the words to good angels 
alone, including of course under that term all 
created heavenly intelligences. The prevailing 
reference in these words is to angelic powers, to 
good (Eph. iii. 10; Col. i. 16; ii. 10) and bad 
(vi, 12; Col. ii. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 24; comp. Rom. 
viii. 88) alike, The preceding local definition 
would not exclude the latter, as Christ is placed 
‘cover above” all these (besides év roi¢ éroupa- 
viore is apparently applicable to bad angels also, 
vi. 12). But the ‘verse relates to Christ’s ex- 
altation in heaven rather than His victory over 
the powers of hell.” Then without attempting 
any closer definition of these classes, we may still 
admit a descensive order throughout: First the 
Exalted One, then the various gradations of hea- 
venly Intelligence, then ‘‘every name that is 
named,” a view which is favored by the apparent 
regularity in the order (comp. Col. i. 16). 
“Hvery name that is named” includes more than 
persons, in this view, more than titles of honor: 
Every thing which can beara name. No less com- 
prehensive sense seems admissible.—Atrorp ac- 
cepts the most universal reference for the four 
terms under discussion, but adopts rather too 
abstract a sense.—E.uicort refers to the list of 
authors in Hacensacn, Mistory of Doctrine, 3181. 

Not only in this world, but also in that 
which isto come [od pdévov ivy TO aidve 
TovTw GAAG Kad Ev TH wéAAOVTL].—This 
qualifies “named,” establishing the pre-eminence 
of Christ above all that is ever named in both 
this world and that to comg. Baza: prestantiam 
non esse temporariam, sed eternam. We find a pa- 
rallel in ‘things present,” “things to come” 
(Rom. viii. 88). Yet the expression here is not 
purely—now and hereafter [Ilopar], but desig- 
nates the present time as the first age, disappear- 
ing in the transition to the future glory, the fu- 
ture as the eternal glory beginning with the re- 
turn of Christ, Paul takes the reference to time 








from the system of the world ruling in cach pe- 
riod, thinking at once of pre-messianic and post. 
messianic, terrestrial and celestial worlds. Kx- 
cellent, but rather abrupt is Buneet’s remark: 
alév denotat hic non tempus, sed systema rerum et 
operum suo tempore revelatum et permanens. lt is 
thenalways (Hanunss) with respect to this in. 
stitution of the history of salvation (Srrer).* 
Comp. my remarks on alov ovrog and wéAdwr, Bi- 
blework, 1 Jobn ii. 18, p. 73 f. The connection 
with xaficac (CaLvin and others) is incorrect and 
also the remark of Beneaet, following Curysos. 
tom: ‘“Imperia, potestas, etc., sunt in futuro, sed 
tamen NOMINANTUR etiam in seculo hoc; at ea 
quoque, que in presenti ne nominantur quidem, sed 
in futuro demum nobis nomine et re patefient, Christo 
subjecta sunt.” 


Ver. 22. And subjected all things under 
his feet [kal mdvta irétagev tre tov ro- 
dac avrov].—Even if we retain the participle 
in ver, 20, we must here accept the transition 
from the participle to the finite verb. The words 
themselves are not difficult. Evidently, and in 
this the advance of thought consists, mdvra, 
‘all things,” is to be applied to all that is 
created, and jrérafev, “subjected,” with its 
closer definition, refers of itself as well as on ac- 
count of Ps. viii. 6 (comp. iii. 6) to conflict and 
opposition, which was suggested already by the 
passage (Ps. ex. 1) evidently in mind in ver. 20: 
“set him at his own right hand.” The Lord 
Himself had quoted Ps. viii. 3. The same Psalm 
(ver. 6) is used with special emphasis in 1 Cor, 
xy. 27; Heb. ii. 6-8. Should the Psalm refer to 
the glory of the first Adam (Gen. i. 26-28) and 
its restoration, as is definitely indicated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 6-8), then we must 
suppose here, that Paul is led by such thoughts 
to the use of this passage, especially as the con- 
text requires it, treating as it does of what shall 
occur to us, in accordance with what has occurred 
to Christ. Dominium nune ili uni (Christo) tribut 
potest, quandoguidem per Adamum primum potesta- 
tem dignitatemque a Deo concessam nostrum genus 
amisit (PrtER Martyr). There is therefore no 
tautological repetition here, but from above de- 
scensively the Apostle marks, after a sketch of the 
dignity of Christ (ScuznxuL), the sovereignty, 
which subjects all things, even the unconscious 
creation (OusHAUSEN). This representation is 
not merely emphatic, or only a reminiscence 
(Meyer), but kal tiv mpodytiany exfyaye waptv- 
piav (THEopoRET). So Harness and Stier in 
the main. 

[The notion of opposition should not be too 
strongly pressed, though it is undoubtedly im- 
plied. As regards the allusion or citation from 
Psa. viii. 6, if it be regarded as a mere allusion 
the difficulty disappears; if it be a veritable cita- 
tion, then we must adopt one of two conclusions: 





* [Alford-remarks: “Not only ¢ime present and to come, 
but the present earthly condition of things, and the futuro 
heavenly one.” Ktiicorr: “ With regard to the meaning of 
aiwy it may be observed that in all pussages where it occurs, 
a temporal notion is moro or less apparent. To this in the 
majority, an ethical idea is limited. In a fow passages like 
the present a semi-local meaning seems also superadded, | 
cuusing ai@y to approach in meaning to xécuos, though it | 
still may be always distinguished from it by the temporal 
and (commonly) ethical notions which ever form its back: 
ground.” Comp. chap. ii.2; Gal. i. 4—R.] ’ 
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either the Psalm is in a certain sense Messianic, 
or Paul quotes in the accommodating manner 
which virtually destroys any specific meaning 
the Scriptures have. I prefer to adopt the former 
alternative, little fearing that too many Psalms 
will be accepted as Meysianic. Paul's allusion 
is due ‘‘to a direct reference under the guidance 
of the Spirit to a passage in the 0. T. which in 
its primary application to man involves a second- 
ary and more profound application to Christ. In 
the grant of terrestrial sovereignty the Psalmist 
saw and felt the antitypical mystery of man’s fu- 
ture exaltation in Christ” (HLLicorr).—R. ] 

And gave him to be the head over all 
things to the church [ial adrov édwrer x e- 
garAny iméip wmavta th ExKAQoia].—Thus 
is set forth the office (ScHENKEL) of Christ, and 
the sphere of His efficiency. Avro» is in em- 
phatic position, Him. Such an one, thus placed 
[thus exalted, thus glorified]. We must regard 
Him too asa gift, a present. Acdévaz is not—ri0é- 
vat, the Apostle might otherwise have said é€7- 
Kev or katéoryjoev; it is quite different in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28: “And God hath set (éero) some in the 
church.” He gave Him to be “ Head over all 
things to the church.” We say with equal ex- 
actness: He gave Him to be Head, or as Head for 
the Church. As Head! not as xapdid, but as xe- 
gaay. In the head lies the organizing power. 
ScuupeErt (Geschichte der Seele, p. 163) describes 
the relation of head and body ‘‘as a figure of 
a love, descending from above to beneath, grasp- 
ing and moving the corporeal, and of a longing 
rising from below to above, the work of which it 
is, to constantly transform the lower nature of 
that which lougs into the higher nature of that 
which is longed for.” Martin Boos boldly says: 
“Christ dwelling in our humanity is as active as 
in that which He assumed from Mary.” GuR- 
LaAcH beautifully says: ‘‘At once Ruler and Mem- 
ber of His Body.” ‘* Head” designates elsewhere 
superiority also (1 Cor. xi. 8). 

The qualifying phrase ‘over all” is governed 
by ‘‘gave him to be head,” and marks the might 
(orép) of this Head; mdyra is all without limita- 
tion, He is Head over all—to the church, to Chris- 
tendom; ‘*Head” is not to be supplied again 


(Meren). The presence ofxegarjv imap mavra, 


between édwxevand TH éxxAnoia does not atall 
alter the construction (against Hormann, Schrift- 

weis, II. 2, p. 117). The sense is precisely 
this: ‘‘ Christ is such a Head of the Church, that 
He is for all that the Lord over all, over devils, 
world, eéc.”” (Luraer). ‘lhe whole economy of 
Creation stands at His disposal as the basis and 
sphere of activity for the economy of redemption 
(Beck). Accordingly )rép wavra is not to 
be joined per trajectionem to attév (Syriac, 
GREEK FATHERS, ErRasmus and others), nor is 
tinép wavra to be taken as meaning: above 
all the good which God has given stands this that 
He gave Christ as Head of the Church (Curysos- 
tom), nor is it—precipue, uddora Tavrov (BauM- 
GARTEN), nor—vrepéyovoa mdvtTwy, caput summum 
(Brza, Rucker: Oberhaupt, Ousu.: the prophets 
algo were heads); nor are we to understand it of 
bona virtutum (ANSELM), or dona gratiz, nor is 
“the natural limitation to be found in ry éxxAy- 
oia’’ and this dative taken as in commodum eccle- 
siz, for the Church (Haruess). It is altogether 





unwarrantable to take the neuter for the mascu: 
line (JeRomz, Waut). 

[The view of Braune is in the main that of 
modern English commentators. We must reject 
any sense of the verb but the simple one of 
“give,” since the dative follows. Christ is given 
to the church—and given as Head, for the next 
clause renders this view imperative. The only 
trouble then is with ‘over all things;” what is 
His relation to them? Evidently that of Head 
also. No other view is admissible exegetically ; 
the question becoming thus a purely grammatical 
one: Shall we accept a brachyology and under- 
stand asecond xepadgy before TH éxnAnoia (MEYER, 
Stier, Hopeu approvingly): ‘gave Him the 
Head over all things (to be the Head) to the 
church,” or take kepaAjv as a species of tertiary 
predicate (Atrorp, Eapiz, Enuicort): «gave 
Him as Head over all things to the Church.” The 
latter seems to be Brauue’s view, and is certainly 
the simpler grammatically. Nor does it throw 
out of view the grand thought that Christ is Head 
of the Church. Atrorp: ‘ CuRist is Head over 
all things: the Church is the Bopy of Christ, and 
as such is the fulness of Him who fills all with 
all: the Head of such a Body, is Head over all 
things ; therefore when God gives Christ as Head 
to the Church, He gives Him as Head over all 
things to the Church, from the necessity of the 
case.”’—R. 

The choice of the word éxxAnotia for the 
Christian Church (iii. 10, 21; v. 23, 25, 27, 29, 
32; Phil. iii. 6; 1 Cor. vi. 4; xii. 28) is very 
apt. GuerHarp (Loc. ed. Cotta. X. 8, 20): 
Chemnitius notat obyxAnow de primoribus, magnati- 
bus, consulibus et eorum conventu, didKAno de col- 
luvie promiscue multitudinis quando fit congregatio 
ab agris, éxxAnoiav vero de civibus, quando civo- 
dog TOV Kara THY TéALy celebratur, eorum scilicet, qui 
certis legibus 3ibi devincti unius reipublice cives sunt. 
Appellatio igitur ecclesie ad populum Dei translata 
ostendit, ECCLESIAM DEI NON ESSE COLLUVIEM 
PROMISCUZ MULTITUDINIS, sed eorum, gui certis le- 
gibus a Deo vocati et sibi invicem sunt obstricti. 
Athenis erant usitati duplices conventus, ExKAn- 
lat et ayopai vel dyopaia. Illex significabant con- 
VENTUS ORDINATOS, guando universitas civium, eo- 
rum scilicet, qui jus cwitatis habebant, ordine, justo, 
a@ magistratu convocati congregabantur ; hx vero sig- 
nificabant congregationes promiscuas et inordinatas, 
quando promiscua multitudo hominum in civitatibus 
et oppidis sine observatione ordinis in unum coibat.— 
Appellationi igitur ecclesie ad populum Dei trans- 
late ines: significatio evrafiac Kat evvouiac, gualis est 
in aristocratia civili, cut opponitur dnuoxpatia, axa- 
taotaciac Kai ataziac plenissima.— Ui civitas non 
consistit ex medico et medico, aut ex rustico et rustico, 
sed ex medico et rustico, sicut Aristoteles in ethicis 
loqguitur, ITA -QUOQUB ECCLESIA NON CONSTAT EX 
PASTORE ET PASTORE SEU EX AUDITORE ET AUDI-~ 
TORE, SED EX DOCENTIBUS ET DISCENTIBUS, ATQUE 
INTER IPSOS AUDITORES SUNT VARII VIT& STATUS 
ATQUE ORDINES. 

Accordingly the éxxAnoia has two main 
features in it, one the ordained unity and the other 
the calling, which includes in itself a separating out 
(é«AéyeoGar) from the world not yet called or re- 
jecting the call, and which is consummated 
through inéellectual means. See further under 
Doctr. Note 5. 
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Ver. 23. Which is his body, jric¢ éariv 
~d odua avtov.—The pronoun décor has an 
‘explanatory element,” introducing the state- 
ment of a reason, and is=-the old German als 
welcher, ‘‘as which.” So Rom. ii. 15: oirevec—= 
ul qui (Buza), qui quidem ostendant (CasTario) ; 
Lurusr renders it quite well: damit dass sie be- 
weisen, and here: welche da ist. [AL¥FORD: which 
same; Eaprge, Exuicotr: which indeed. Murer: 
“ut quz, defining the attribute as belonging to 
the being of the church ”—is perhaps too strong 
—though true enough.—R.] He is the Head of 
the church, since it is His Body, 76 céma ad- 
rob (ii. 16; iv. 4, 12, 16; v. 28, 30; Col. i. 18, 
94; ii. 19; iii, 15; Rom. xii. 6; 1 Cor. vi. 15; 
x. 17; xii. 13, 27). From this citation of pas- 
sages, in all of which this view of the Apostle is 
contained, the frequency of the figure, especially 
in this Epistle, may be scen. The membership 
making up the whole, the indispensableness of 
Christ and the vital fellowship with Him are 
marked. We must also remember, that here, on 
account of the #rec, only that is treated of, 
which the church is and has in Christ, and not 
what He has in it; this is only an inference, 
though a correct one, and remains in the back- 
ground, should it enter at all. 

{The questions, what constitutes the church ? 
who are true members of the true church? do not 
enter here; but that Paul here teaches a mysti- 
cal union, above and beyond any federal or re- 
presentative union, or ethical union of thought 
and feeling, seems perfectly clear. We call this 
a figure. but is it not the reality, and the organic 
unity of the body the figure? Really and truly 
the church is the body of Christ, and out of this 
truth spring many lessons respecting our per- 
sonal union with Christ. Atrorp: “It is veri- 
tably His body: not that which in our glorified 
humanity He personally bears, but that in which 
He, as the Christ of God, is manifested and glo- 
rified: by spiritual organization. He is its Head; 
from Him comes its life; in Him, it is exalted; 
in it, He is lived forth and witnessed to; Ie pos- 
sesses nothing for Ilimself,—neither His com- 
munion with the Father, nor His fulness of the 
Spirit, nor His glorified humanity,—but all for 


Ilis Church, which is in the innermost reality, | 


Himsere.” Comp. Col. i. 24, which admits of 
no satisfactory explanation, unless we accept. the 
fact that the Apostle was conscious of such a 
union as this,—R. ] 

The fulness of’ him who filleth all in all 
[76 TARP wpa TOU Ta TWavTa EV TaoLY TAN- 
povuévov.]—As respects syntax, this is the 
intrusion of an apposition, forming a parallel 
clause, in order to express without a figure, what 
has just been figuratively explained: “fulness” 
corresponds to “body,” ‘of Him filling all in 
all” to ‘+ His.” 

On rAgpupa, comp. ver. 10 and Passow 
sub voce. Words ending in —yéc as a rule repre- 
sent the abstract action of the verb, those in —ua 
the concrete effect, so ‘that they are for the 
most part equivalent to the perfect participle 
passive” (Burrmann), like mpdyua, onépua, Kh- 
pryud, especially here cOua (id quod oC e- 
tat). The word is notwAfpworc, the act of 
filling, but is to be taken in the passive sense: 
all that, or with which any thing is filled, the 





fulness. So here. [This simple passive sense 
is adopted by Frirzscue, De Werre, OLsHavsEN, 
Stier, Meyer, and by Atrorp, Eapiz, Exvuicort 
(“that which is filled, the filled-up receptacle).” 
As the word was a favorite among the Gnostics 
(in after times however), so it has been a favor- 
ite plaything with commentators since, who 
have thrown not a little confusion upon its mean- 
ing. The simple passive sense is the most. natu. 
ral one; though perhaps not the most usual one, 
it is certainly allowable. The active sense, the 
filling up is adopted by Hartess, who says there 
is no other sense used in the New Testament, in 
which view Hopas seems to acquiesce. But 
what is meant by the active sense: implendi acti- 
onem, or id quod res impletur ? Enxicorr speaks 
of the latter as passive, while Hovas evidently 
regards it as active (so Braune apparently under 
2 below). ‘Atrorp deems it a transition from 
the abstract sense, denying any active sense to 
such nouns, but saying that what is thus termed 
is ‘‘a logical transference from the effect to that 
which exemplifies the effect.” From this it is 
evident how impossible it is to speak intelli- 
gibly about the word in its active and passive 
senses, until this meaning: that by which any 
thing is filled, is properly labelled. That is the 
work of the grammarian, yet it is evident that 
it is active or passive, according to the point of 

view: ‘‘ whether one thinks first of the container, 
and then of the contained, or the reverse.” 
Hanuuss and Hones are not justified in saying 
that the word is always used actively in the New 
Testament, though this sense is a common one.* 
It would give here the meaning complement, or 
supplement, which seems appropriate in view of 

the figure of Head and Body. But, on the other 
hand, this gives a sense which is so remarkable 
as to raise doubts; for how can Christ be filled 
by the church? Then again, we are almost 
forced by this interpretation to take the following 
participle in a passive sense, which is objection- 
able grammatically and logically. These reasons 
are strong enough to lead us to adopt the passive 
sense, which may be done without any fear of 

running counter to the usus loguendi of the New 
Testament.—R. 

Nor does the difficulty lie in the genitive: 
Tov wAnpovuwévor, which refers to Christ. 
The participle is middle, and, as usage requiges 
in the case of such correlated words, is used in 
the same sense as the preceding noun: of Him 
who fills from out Himself, through Himself 
(Winer, p. 242), or fills for Himself (Frirzscun: 
gui sibt complet). [The latter sense is adopted by 
Mever (in 4th edition, Braune quotes him as 
accepting a-deponent sense), Exuicotr, EapIg. 
This reciprocal sense seems to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Honas, who agrees with ALForp in 
accepting the active sense, though he admits it 
is favored only by classical usage. Certainly the 
active meaning of the participle is not so justi- 





* [In many of the instances specified by Honas, the pas- 
sive sense is equally allowable. For exampie, chap. i. 10, 
“the fulness of the times” may as well be taken as meaning 
the state of being full on the part of the appointed periods of 
time, as that which fills up those periods, and so in Gal. iv. 
4; Eph. iii. 19::“the fulness of God” affords a much better 
sense if taken passively (see in loco), while Mark viii. 20: 
“the fulnesses of how many baskets,” refers not to what fills 
up the baskets, but “the state of fulness as respects the bas- 
kets."—R.] : 
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fiable. as the passive sense of the noun mAq- 
poua.—R.] The present tense must also be 
taken,into the account: He is conceived of in the 
process of filling; whether He succeeds, the re- 
sult will show; the process is now going on. 

The real difficulty lies in ra wdvra év wa- 
ovv, “allin all.” The object ra wavra, is of 
course, in accordance with what precedes, to be 
referred to the entire world of creatures, which 
Christ fills, naturally as a soul the body, the 
former however working out beyond the latter, 
not exclusively in and upon it, and not only 
working, but being actively present, hence not 
as blood fills the heart, or water a vessel. “All” 
is filled by Christ, as is the Church, His Body, 
hence not mechanically, chemically, or the like. 
The most difficult point still remains: év aoc», 
‘in all.” The preposition év joined with rAy- 
povafa: and rAfpwua must desigpvate that in which 
He fills; if this is inconceivable, then the Apos- 
tle must and would have expressed himself other- 
wise. Accordingly the neuter cannot be accepted 
here, since then idem per idem would be asserted, 
or an exaggeration occur: Alles in Allem [all 
things in all things, see below under (7.)—K.] 
Following the rule, that those cases which be- 
long to both genders (rdvtwv, raor) are to be 
taken as masculine, unless the context absolutely 
requires the neuter, we render: im Allen, ‘in 
all persons” (so Luruzr originally, but ‘in Al- 
lem” afterwards crept in); it thus marks 
His filling efficiency in persons, in heavenly 
spirits and human souls, of which also His rela- 
tion as Head of the Church obliges us to think. 
He is the central Personality, working through 
all things, working in all. Such a Head has the 
Church, the central sphere of the world which is 
to be perfected (Stizr).* This explanation isin 
no particular without supporters, but there is 
also no incorrect explanation possible which has 
not been made here. 

(1.) The connection is viewed incorrectly, by 
joining the parallel clause «‘the fulness,” ete., 
with “‘him”’ (ver. 22), and taking ‘“ which is his 
body” as parenthetical (Erasmus), when it is 
too important to admit of this. BENGEL, too, 
following SemueR, is incorrect: ‘(Loc neque de 
ecclesia predicatur, ut plerique censent, neque, ut 
aliis visum, cum DEDIT construitur, sed absolute pon- 
itur accusativo casu, uli Td wapripiov, 1 Tim, ii. 6, 
Est enim epiphonema eorum, que a ver. 20 dicuntur, 
innuitque apostolus, in Christo esse PLENITUDINEM 
patris omnia implentis in omnibus.” 

(2.) TAgpopa is taken in the active sense as 
supplementum. So the Greek Faruers, Esrivs, 





* (This interpretation is very plausible, and commends it- 
self especially on account of the view it takes of the preposi- 
tion éyv. As 7a wavra immediately precedes, too much stress 
should not be laid on the rule mentioned above respecting the 
choice of the masculine. But I fully share in Dr. Braune’s 
dislike for the instrumental sense of ev (taking it as=per). 
One who has been puzzled by the E. V., which accepts this 
as one of its most usual significations, and seen how often 
commentators pass over it without notice, must feel that for 
80 small a word, it has suffered more at the hands of its friends 
than any other in the Greek Testament. It is a good rule: 
never render év, by ifany other possible meaning accords with 
the context. ALForD and Ex.icort refer to chap. v. 18, in 
support of the instrumental sense, but it is very doubtful 
even there. If we take év==in here, then the maovv must be 
accepted as masculine, for the neuter would not allow of any 
intelligible meaning, especially in view of the well-known 
phrase 7a mdvra, the universe. See under (7) however.— 
R. : 





Cauvin, Baza (‘ut sciamus Christum per se non 
INDIGERE hoc supplemento, ut qui efficiat omnia in 
omnibus revera,” even Il[arnuess, who holds with 
Bazar as the undoubted result of investigation, 
that rAgpwoua is used in the New Testament only 
in its active sense, says: ‘‘She is the fulness of 
Christ, not as though she were the glory which 
dwells in Him, but because He permits His glory, 
as in all, so to dwell in her; she is the glory, 
not of one who would be in want without her, 
but of Him who fills all in all parts,’’ so Hor- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis, Il. 2, p. 118-120). Even 
Strep points to this, bringing it over out of the 
middle form; yet this is not se implere, se supplere, 
but sib. It is quite as incorrect to take it as== 
rAgbog (Hesycuius, WAuL: copia culforum Dei 
sive Christi, ScHoOTTGEN: mudlitudo, cui Christus 
preest).—RueEckurt, too, who is helpless here, is 
in error, in taking the Church, tAgpopa, as 
the means of filling for Christ's executive effi- 
ciency, since the Church can do nothing without 
Him.—The explanation of Camsron is a curi- 
osity: full bodily mass.* 

(8.) The participle rov tAnpovpévon is 
taken as passive (CuRysostom, Vulyate) ; av7t 
Tov mAnpovvtog (THEoDoRET, CAkuMENIUS, OLs- 
HAUSEN, ILARLESs); as deponent (Mnyer). Ben- 
GEL remarks: ‘2. ¢., mAnpovvroc; sed major vis 
medive vocis, in denotanda relatione ejus, qui implet 
et eorum, qui implentur ’’—quite correct! 

(4.) The meaning of the verb is certainly not; 
to make complete (Vulgate, Estius: adimpletur). 

(5.) As regards the subject of the verb, Har- 
Less, referring to THeopoRET: Tov pay Xpicrod 
oaua, Tov bi TaTpdG TAhpwpa—olKel év abTA TA 
(éxkAnoia) cat éumepirarél card tiv mpogyruchy pavav 
says: it musé be referred to Christ, while Stier, 
who founds his proof less on the passage in ques- 
tion than on the organism of the Epistle, says: 
God must be considered the subject. [So ALForp, 
but the great majority of commentators adopt 
the other reference.—R. ] 

(6.) Ta mdévra has been limited to the mem- 
bers of the Church, to members of the body of 
Christ (Estrus, Stizr), to the spiritual results 
wrought by Christ, or the Christian's faculties 
of soul (GRoTIUS > Christus in omnibus (credenti- 
bus) implet omnia, mentem luce, voluntatem piis affec- 
tibus, corpus ipsum obsequendi fucultate), to differ- 
ent peoples, nations (Fratt, Morus). 

(7.) The preposition év is taken as instrumen- 
tal (Msyzr). [Aurorp: “The thing with, or 
by, or in which as an element, the filling takes 
place. So that the expression will mean, with 
all, not only gifts, not only blessings, but things.” 
So Exxicort, who thus explains the whole verse: 
«The Church is the veritable mystical Body of 
Christ, yea the recipient of the plenitudes of 
Him who filleth all things, whether in heaven or 
in earth, with all the things, elements, and enti- 
ties, of which they are composed.” This view 
accepts maovv as neuter, and is on the whole pre- 
ferable to every other interpretation, unless that 
of Braune be an exception. See above.—R. ] 


* [HARLESS takes mAjpwua as expressing the Divine glory = 
Shekinah, but that is objectionable for reasons both lexical 
and logical—Hapte refers to the view of MicHaruis and 
BRETSCHNEIDER (=quasi templum in quo habitut, quod occupat 
et regit, ut anima corpus), but this and kindred interpreta- 
tions are all either too limited or too specific, Just here it 
becomes us to be cautious.—R.] 
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(8.) La@ocy is taken as neuter and rendered : 
tn all parts (HARLESS and others), or in all 
places, everywhere (Fuatt). Brnaen (neutrum, 
masculini potestatem) does not belong here, nor 
does he waver ; he refers it to puéAeae Tob owpartoc 
avrov, to persons. It is also taken adverbially 2 
év mavti (JEROME: sicut adimpletur wmperator, st 
quotidie gus augetur exercitus—ita et—Christus— 
sic tamen, ut omnia adimpleantur in omnibus, 1. ¢., ut 
qui in eum credunt, cunctis virtutibus pleni sint). In- 
deed, tadvra év waocy has been taken adver- 
bially (ScuérTGEN: omnia omnino), or referred 
to the eternal (HouzHauseEn). ; 

(9.) It is entirely groundless to find a polemic 
purpose here, especially an account of the word 
TAfpwona used afterwards by the Gnostics also 
(Meter, Barnr). . 

(10.) Quite as groundless is the assumption 
that the ubiquity of the glorified Body is taught 
here (CaLovius). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God, whose power and glory is so exceeding 
great (ver. 19), at whose command and disposal 
are all things, even Christ, whom He raised and 
exalted above all heavenly and earthly, personal 
and unpersonal powers (vers. 20-22), works 
freely, but without arbitrariness, conditioning 
Himself, upon men—not without faith (ver. 19), 
not without Christ (vers. 22, 23), so that the 
prayer also (vers. 16, 17: iva), which is offered 
believingly in the name of Christ, has a prospect 
of being granted. Precisely in the work of Re- 
demption is manifested the worshipful glory of 
God, who in self-conditioning love moderates 
Himself, lowers and limits Himself, in order to 
employ and to show His unbounded love, to im- 
part of His nature and to make blessed. His 
whole power, strength, might and efficacy stand 
in the service of His love. 

2. Christ, who as to His human nature has in 
His Father His God (ver. 17), is our Lord, the 
Head of His Church, at the right hand of God 
in glory, of unlimited power over angels and 
men, ministering and hostile spirits, as well as 
over the economy of the creation and of salva- 
tion. He cannot be put down to the level of 
Divine humanity and God likeness. Yet our 
section says nothing of Ilis state of humiliation, 
speaks only of His state of exaltation, beginning 
with the resurrection from the dead, refers to 
the humanity, which He assumed, appropriated, 
and did not afterwards relinquish,* only that in 
what the Father did in Him, we might have a 
standard for what the Almighty God, who 
through Him is our Father, will and shall do 
and work in us (vers. 19,20: ei¢ yuac—kara 
thy évépyecav—iv tT@ Xpioro). He is the 
Head, to whom there will not be wanting a body, 
which He will prepare for Himself; He cannot 
be a ‘‘mere Head.” But he has also no vicar, 
such as the Pope. Sancta enim Christiana sive 
Catholica ecclesia consistere absque 180 capite optime 








* [We must hold fast, especially in view of the local refer- 
ence in ver. 20 to the truth of Christ's actual bodily presence 
in heaven, over against the Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity 
of His humanity (Form. Conc. ii, 8), Comp. the implied op- 
position to this dogma in the Heidelberg Catechism, Q. 47, 
48, 80 (apparently inserted afterwards). The Eucharistic 
controversies of the 16th century made of this a battle-field. 





— 


potest et constitisset certe reclius, ac melius cum ea 
ageretur, nisi diabolus illud caput in medium proje- 
cisset et exaltasset (Articles of Smalkald). 

3. The connection between creation and redemption 
is presupposed here ; the two spheres do not fall 
asunder ; Christ, the acme in both, holds them 
together; the former must serve the latter (vers, 


sarge 

4. Respecting the angels, who are included in 
ver. 21. ‘*over above all principality, and pow- 
er, and might, and lordship,” it is only indicated 
that they are personalities, and affirmed that they 
have power and might. From the series of these 
designations, which can scarcely be taken asa 
descending climax [though this is the most 
plausible hypothesis—R.], nothing can be in- 
ferred as to the ranks or groups of angels.* 
{‘*On the nature of angels, consult the able 
treatise by Twesten, Dogmatik, Vol. II. especial- 
ly 31, 4, the essay by Stuart, Bibliotheca Sacra 
for 1843, p. 88-154, Eprarp, Dogmatik, 3 228 
sq., Vol. I. p. 276, and the remarks of Lanar, 
Leben Jesu, Part Il. p. 41 f.” (Etxicorr).—Ali 
that is expressed is well set forth by Westey: 
‘* We know that the king is above all, though we 
cannot name all the officers of his court. So we 
know that Christ is above all, though we are not 
able to name all His subjects.” —R. ] 

5. The Church. On this subject our section 
teaches more. As regards its origin the name 
éxxAnoia (ver. 22), ‘the calling of God” (ver. 
18) show what is indicated by ‘ Head” or 
‘‘gave Him to be Head” (ver. 22) viz.: The 
Church results not from a physical or purely 
world-historical process without the creative 
power and fatherly love of God; it is His work, 
His gracious gift, and indeed His Word is effi- 
cient therein, Christ, also, as the Eternal Word, 
as the power organizing the whole (76 coua), 
through the word, as the intellectual means of the 
ingathering. The extent of the Church is also 
pointed out in two directions: 

a) On earth: “the faith which is among you 
in the Lord Jesus” (ver. 15) and “to us-ward 
who believe” (ver. 19)—the faith in Jesus, 
wrought in men through the word, describes the 
domain of the Church: where (xa tudc) faith is 
there is the Church, the congregation, even if it 
is wanting in particular persons or in many. 
The extent is not to be limited by Donatist or 
Anabaptist notions of the Church; she has, ac- 
cording to the purity of the word, the power of 
the preaching, the vitality of the faith, her de- 
grees, quo purior et sincerior est verbi predicatio, 
eo etiam purior est ecclesize status (JOHN GERHARD, 
Loc. XI. p. 195). But it should not be said, that 
there is no Church where sinners are and are 
tolerated ( Anaboptists, SoHWENKFELD and others). 

6) On earth and in heaven: “the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all” (ver. 23); she is not 
merely a temporal institution, within the visible 
world, she embraces men after as well as before 
death. ‘Of all the names which the Church 
can and does bear, not one is so immeasurably 





* (The so-called revelations of modern “spiritualism ” do 
not seem to have shed much light on the few passages of Scrip- 
ture which treat of angels. Nor do they attempt to do so. 


One might infer something from this fact, as to the question 
whether these revelations, granting them a supernatural ori- 
ey have the same origin as the statements of Scriptura— 
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deep and yet so transparently clear, so sharply 
defined and yet so inexhaustibly rich, at once so 
real and spiritual, external and internal, obvious 
and mysterious as this one: she is the Body of 
Christ. It is this name and no other, which the 
New Testament Church has not in common with 
the Old Testament Church, and in which all her 
superiority over the latter is included ; time and 
eternity, suffering and glory, blessing and curse, for 
all over whom the name of Christ is named, lie 
in its lap, and itself a riddle, to be first solved 
hereafter, yet all the riddles proposed to us by 
the present life find in it their solution” (Dz- 
LITZSCH). 

The completion of the Church is an object of 
the Divine government of the world, and has 
begun here in Christendom by the path of faith, 
to which the inheritance in the saints is certain 
(vers. 18, 19, 23). 

6. Faith has its ground “in the Lord Jesus 

ver. 15), its place of manifestation in the Church 
ee dude, ver. 15), its worth and its position be- 
fore love (ver. 15), its importance and value for 
God, who requires it as the condition of salva- 
tion (ver. 19: ‘to us-ward who believe”), from 
which may be inferred at the same time, that it 
has different degrees, since the Apostle joins to- 
gether himself and others, also since the parti- 
ciple is present, that it is not to be conceived of 
as an act once for all, but as ‘‘ a continuing life- 
movement to be constantly renewed.” 

7. Beside faith stands love, which is germinally 
included in the former, since this ‘‘is an act of 
self-emptying and surrender to a gracious God,” 
who is Love. But itis not to be regarded as a 
virtue, by means of which we become well- 
pleasing to the beloved Love; it comes into ex- 
istence with faith, which lays hold of the right- 
eousness of Christ, and thus attains to righteous- 
ness before God, and is the mother of all virtues. 
—In the phrase ‘‘unto all the saints” no limita- 
tion can be perceived, since he who loves ali the 
members of the Church, the orthodox and the 
erring too, will imitate his Lord Jesus, the Good 
Samaritan of the world in Samaritan love (Luke, 
x. 87: ‘Go thou and do likewise”). The con- 
text leads only to this emphasizing of love. 

8. Lhe ground of hope is the calling of God and 
its goal the ‘‘inheritance” of God. It comes 
from above, points and looks upward; it lifts us 
out of the natural ego and above the visible 
world about us.* 

9. Knowledge is both path (év émyvéoe, ver. 
17) and goal (cig 7d eidévar, ver. 18) ; it is a mat- 
ter capable of growth, for it has but to ponder 
the thoughts of the eternal, creative God. Man’s 
knowledge is not perfect within the domain of 
creation, still less can he know the things of the 
invisible world. Only by living in a sphere does 





* (Meyer: “Notice here, too, the three fundamental ele- 
ments of subjective Christianity: Faith and Love and Hope 
(vers. 15, 18); in faith and love the iliumination through the 
Holy Ghost should ever bring more and more to our know- 
ledge the glory of our hope; for the Christians’ roA(revja. is 
in heaven (Phil. iii. 20), whither their entire “ minding * and 
“seeking” is directed. The centre of Christianity is. still 
faith with its love, in connection with which, however, hope 
ever, encouragingly and inspiritingly, holds up the constant 
goal.” He adduces this against WEISS, who seeks to discover 
here special prominence given to hope “ entirely after the Pe- 
trine mode,” which as that author thinks makes “ hope » the 


centra.—R.] 





he gather knowledge of what is found there; 
knowledge comes from experience of occurrences. 
Without a disposition of the heart the sense of the 
understanding is not enlarged and sharpened. 
Sensible, mental, spiritual knowledge refers to 
life-spheres, in which he who knows must move. 
Only the believing, loving, longing one knows 
and grows in knowledge unto knowledge. 

10. The prayer of the Apostle has it starting- 
point in what God has given, and its goal in 
what God should give. From thankful acknow- 
ledgment, he proceeds to requests, petitions ; 
with the faith and love of the church before hig 
eyes, he rises to supplication for the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation, for wider knowledge of 
what God is, on behalf of their inner life. This 
occurs daily. Thus have we all, ministers and 
members of the church, especially the former, to 
learn, in order to practise it, what furthers the 
Kingdom of God in general and in particular: 
such prayer is a means of grace full of blessing for 
those who offer it, as well as for those for whom 
it is offered. ‘ 

11. The consummation in the case of individuals 
is conditioned by the church and conditions its 
consummation. Hence ‘His inheritance in the 
saints” (ver. 18). Outside the church we do 
not advance, nor salvation become ours, what- 
ever we may be, or accrue to us, wherever we 
stand ; it is a gift, for which we must be prepared. 
The fulness of the gift and our perfection finally 
coincide. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is a joy, when in social circles one hears 
from another, just as of city and state events, so 
especially of the kingdom of God, the church of 
Christ, of the faith and love of Christians.—We 
should not judge the faith of particular persons 
in a church, but rejoice in the faith within the 
church, though it be only among the minority ; 
so long as there is believing preaching, supplica- 
tion for all that concerns the church, order in 
the administration of the sacraments, grace at 
table and family worship, use of the best hymns, 
since we have so many poor ones, and many ano- 
ther sign of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
church, a stranger who does not know the indi- 
viduals at all, may and ought to rejoice therein 
and speak thereof.—Love to ad/ Christians! As 
we must pray every Sunday for love toward all 
men, 80 love to ali Christians is not so easily 
brought about. The orthodox, pietists, and those 
who deal earnestly with God’s word and the con- 
fessions of the church, are least likely to en- 
counter love from those, who regard themselves 
as precisely the liberal Christians; such fall in 
much more readily with those who are against 
the Church of Christ than with these. Always 
reckon among ‘‘all Christians” those first, who 
are to you the most unpleasant, thus you will 
best perceive the weight of this injunction and 
your own weakness.—Who of us always begins 
his prayers with thanksgiving, as did the Apos- 
tle? We rather pray for what we lack, than 
thank for what we have received. This should 
not be. 

Men rejoice much, if they are thought of at 4 
distance ; they part well-nigh always with the 
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request: Remember me! It is something beyond 
this, when such remembrance rises into interces- 
sion, and one remembers the absent, not merely 
pleasantly or listlessly, in conversation with 
men, but devoutly in prayer to God.—Without 
knowledge we do not attain to knowledge; only 
in the light do we see light. The Apostle does 
not indeed preach the Word of learning or sci- 
ence, but still it is spoken against ignorance, in- 
discretion, narrowness. Only that the centre of 
man, the heart and temper with the will be open 
to the light, to knowledge!—As the fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10), so the 
starting point for this is insight into our misery 
and poverty; poor human beings gencrally swell 
out with their own worth, and just in this way 
fritter away what they have of God’s gifts. We 
must in the end seek our worth above, if we 
would find it; else we get into a pitiful satis- 
faction. 

The three most important objects of our know- 
ledge: 1. God’s cali—in our need; 2. God's 
heritage—in our heart; 8. God’s strengih—in our 
longing and striving.—As the world needs revela- 
tion beside the wisdom from experience, so a 
man also needs besides wisdom and prudence 
the private revelation to teach what and how he 
should act and suffer and bear.—Our hope rests 
on Christ in God. What the Father, to whom 
Christ in His holy humanity prayed, praying as 
to His God, has done to Him, im and upon Hin, 
when He exalted Him from the dead to His right 
hand, that shall occur to thee, since He works 
upon thee, yet only in proportion to thy faith in 
thy Saviour.—Be, become and remain a member 
of the Church which is His Body! Those are 
beheaded rather, who deny the Lord to save their 
heads, than those who in holy martyrdom lost 
their heads, to remain with their Head. 

Srarke:—Faith has to do with the gospel, 
love with the law. Faith takes, love gives; the 
former has the benefits, the latter the duties.— 
We must not seek the saints only in heaven, for 
they are certainly already on the earth. The 
imperfection of sanctification and holiness does 
not deny the truth of these things.—See here, 
how a preacher should remember his congrega- 
tion before God in prayer !—As it is one of the 
signs and duties of a faithful teacher, now to 
thank and now to pray to God for his congrega- 
tion, so it is not less the characteristic of a good 
hearer, to give the teacher, whose intercession 
he will confidently expect as a blessing to him- 
self, great cause for thanksgiving.—The posses- 
sions of our glorious inheritance are so great and 
excellent, that no man can understand them 
without the illumination of the Holy Ghost.—The 
mere science of the letter in Divine things, ob- 
tained by the natural powers of godless people 
is uo real enlightenment nor proper knowledge 
of Jesus Christ.—The call to the kingdom of God 
must stand at the basis of every external calling 
which we have in onr sphere of life, that we may 
master it.—Conversion is a great and almighty 
work of God, hence not the power of man, nor 
consisting in a mere thought of the brain, but is 
a great change of soul, since all its powers are 
turned away from sin and the world to heaven 
and God.—Lazarus was awakened by Christ with 
a word, but how many sermons did IIe use to 





awaken the spiritually dead Jews, and yet they 
would not let themselves be awakened. God’s 
power and:grace for the conversion of man is in 
itself infinite, yet He will force no man, but 
leaves him the freedom to resist.—The Christian 
Church is the Body of Christ and hence closely 
united with Him. She receives all her fulness 
from Him; from Him, the Head, flows all strength 
into the members. Although she here finds her- 
self surrounded with much weakness and misery, 
yet is she still glorious in her Head, who already 
reigns in glory. ; 

A. H. Franoxe:—This then is also wisdom, to 
know that we cannot be wise unless there be a 
God and we can receive it from Him in answer 
to prayer. The Apostle does not say, he wishes 
that a university might be established in the city 
of Ephesus, in which many professors would 
take positions, that by this means the people 
might be made wise,—but: that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom. 

Riscur :—Beside the glances into the distance 
and the hope of our calling in the invisible and 
eternal, beside the insight into the economy of 
God, without us, we must not disregard the in- 
sight into the necessary truths learned by expe- 
rience of God’s work of grace within us, that 
each do their part in making the heart steadfast 
and full of confidence and love. Ifa man thinks 
of the depth of his fall, the throng and deceit of 
his foes, the powerful hindrances to his salvation, 
then he may well desire to look into the great- 
ness of the power of God, which is employed in 
his calling and preservation unto blessedness. 
—In faith we can most precisely notice, how God 
applies His transcendent might and yet how man 
is not overcome by it in a violent manner, but is 
so disposed, that he can maintain his convictions, 
his love for light, his obedience under its influ- 
ence,—Believing is opposed by the love of our 
own life so deeply inherent in us, by so many 
offences occurring to us in the world’s ways; 
therefore it requires the working of His mighty 
strength. This power of God and its effect ig 
indeed still concealed in us, covered up by our 
weaknesses, and behind the curtain of the flesh 
not yet fully to be judged; but in Jesus Christ 
it has already attained to victory.—The Head 
and the Body together make a whole; in the 
church is seen the fulness of Him who filleth all 
in all; Christ applies the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelling in Him to the completing and perfect- 
ing of this His church; He does not leave her 
until He has also fulfilled all that is well-pleasing 
to God, and presented her, blameless, filled with 
all the fruits of righteousness.—He who stands 
in vital fellowship with Him, has all things.— 
All that is not yet disclosed to you, remains yours 
still in this fulness. 

Passavant :—Do you detect no result of this 
Divine power in you, no new life from God, or 
no hunger and thirst after deliverance out of the 
old nature into the new nature of the friends of 
the Lord; oh, do not trust yourself, do not trust 
thy best thoughts, thy most beautiful feelings, 
thy noblest strivings, thy best belicfs, for there is 
also a vain, a false, self-made, fancied faith, a 
faith leading to God as little as coming from God. 
—Are they holy and good, those powers, Jesus 
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is still more holy and glorious above them; and 
have they on God’s account, ag is the case, as 
angels of light an influence upon the worlds of 
God, upon the earth, upon us, they receive from 
Christ their power and strength, they stand un- 
der His supreme influence; He directs them, He 
equips them. Are they unholy and evil, those 
powers, even here Jesus will have power and 
maintain authority; will punish their evil na- 
ture, will restrain their corrupting influence and 
destroy their power, aye, has already, as the 
Dying and Crucified One, broken and destroyed 
their power.—Al in all: In the angels of His 
power, in the glorified righteous, in His saints, 
and all the Blessed, their only clear and heavenly 
radiance, their Divine joy, their eternal peace, 
their blessedness, their glory. Allin all: Among 
the angels of disobedience, about the unrighteous, 
the ungodly and the damned, for all the Light 
shining with eternal rays of anxiety and terror 
through their darkness; the eye, that with a 
flame of fire searches forever through their in- 
most nature; the power, that always from with- 
out and from within tends them with a rod of 
iron; the word, the eternal word, judging and 
condemning them in their own hearts, ever anew, 
ever more penetratingly, more irrevocably, more 
awfully. Allin all: In all His worlds, from the 
lowest to the highest degrees, in all powers and 
glories, from the smallest to the most exalted of 
constellations, of suns, which excel all others in 
clearness and glory. He is the Divine, infinite 
fulness of light, of life, from out which they 
gladly rise in His heavens. 
Hevusner:—Thanksgiving and prayer are the 
inward emotions of a holy mind, the inward holy 
choir.—Only what proceeds from God’s revela- 
tion, which is attested to man by the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, is true wisdom. Every 
one must have his own revelation of Christianity, 
for he should not believe on the testimony of a 
stranger.—The Christian knows not only his mi- 
sery, but also his blessedness, how rich and glo- 
rious is the inheritance ordained by God for the 
saints, and from the greatness of his blessedness 
he knows the greatness of Divine grace. All 
this can be known and valued only by an en- 
lightened eye, because it has not the dazzling 
glitter of earthly things. The evil spirit blinds 
man, so that he does not perceive how great is 
the blessedness won by Christ, so that he in his 
blindness thinks this disturbs his happiness and 
lays w yoke upon him.—God’s mental power 
shows itself in what He has made out of man, in 
‘the transformation of the single sinner as well as 
of the heathen world. What philosopher could 
have suspected this? What did Apollonius ac- 
complish? Nothing, save that the next genera- 
tion held him to be what he was, a charlatan.— 
The resurrection of Christ is a token of spiritual 
life, of the regeneration of humanity, to take 
place through the Risen and Exalted Christ.— 
Christ is the Lord of the whole world of spirits, 
visible and invisible; He has authority over all 
ruling powers in heaven and on earth. Paul’s 
words are an amplification of Matth. xxviii. 18. 
—This heavenly King is given to the Church as 
Head ;. she is committed to Him 2m specie; over 
her He has immediate oversight and care; she is 
to Him the dearest of all, because He has bought 





her with His own blood.—The Church is the 
Body of Christ, she is a communion, entirely 
permeated by His Spirit, the members being ani- 
mated and controlled by His Spirit; she is the 
very centre of His efficiency. 

Strex:—The most powerful and yet most 
humble way of exhorting is with this introduc- 
tion: I pray-for thee !—No thanksgiving without 
petition, so long as perfection and completeness 
are not yet there.—Our state of grace does not 
indeed begin with this deeper insight, but only. 
through this does it indeed advance: may all 
preachers then learn from the Apostles, to work 
properly in their sermons and in their congrega- 
tions for this end.—The Spirit of God cannot begin 
entirely without knowledge, nor work through 
dim feeling toward new will and life.—Illumina- 
tion is not itself as yet sanctification, but is the 
immediately vital transition thereto from faith, 
which is at first, in and before experience, a mat- 
ter of knowledge.—To know God—the highest 
aim of all wisdom of the spirit.—In the heart is 
all decided, faith, insight, desire, will.—The 
Apostle unfolds and portrays the supremacy of 
the Exalted One in the domain of power, espe- 
cially in the kingdom of grace, of the Spirit, 
making alive again the dead in sin on the earth, 
in the church.—In this world there are many 
names before God and Christ, that we do not 
know orname, but hereafter we shall learn them. 
—Church is the assembly or unity of those called 
to the fellowship of salvation in Christ; it is 
the growing, developing hody of Christ. 

Levpoup (Sermons for Whitsunday on vers. 15- 
19): The heavenly gifts, in which the childrenof God: 
rejoice with praise to-day. 1) The grace of God,, 
enriching us in the knowledge of salvation; 2). 
The power of God, causing this knowledge to be-- 
come a might; 3) The faithfulness of God, carry-- 
ing forward the good work already begun to the- 
blessed goal.— How do we prove ourselves thankful: 
for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost and His gifts? 
1) By our knowing His gifts better; 2) ever im- 
ploring them more faithfully for ourselves and 
others; 3) by letting ourselves be filled by them 
and their power become more perceptible and 
precious in us.— What are the Christian’s festival’ 
petitions? 1) That he may grow in the know- 
ledge of salvation; 2) that he may grow in fel- 
lowship with the Saviour and all saints; 3) that 
he may not forget to give thanks for the unmer- 
ited favors of God.—The high significance of the: 
Pentecostal gift: 1) It comes from the Lord; 
prayer is its condition; 2) In it the Lord comes. 
to us; knowledge of God and His plan of salva- 
tion, of Christ and His saving work, is its proof; 
3) Through it we come to the Lord ; living faith, 
working in love is its crown.—The fellowship of 
believers, holy and glorious: 1) The spirit of reve- 
lation endows it; 2) Faith in the Lord Jesus 
founds it; 3) Love to all saints strengthens it; 
4) Fraternal intercession crowns it. 

Winter (vers. 20-23) :—The ascension of Christ 
His exaltation to the right hand of God in heaven: 
1. Let us so consider it. 2. Let us perceive the 
transcendent consolation therein inherent for us: 
a) now is He properly attested as our Saviour: 
and Deliverer; 5) now we know, not only that 
He still lives, but has power to defend us andi 
His kingdom; ¢c) now we may cheerfully go 
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there too. 8. The high and holy duties proceed- 
ing from this: a) that we obey Him in all things; 
6) commit to Him ourselves and our whole life; 
4 seek not what is below, but what is above, and 
have our conversation in heaven.—Christ all in 
all! 1) The Lord of allin heaven; 2) the Al- 
mighty Head of His Church on earth. 

[Hopves:—In praying that the Ephesiaus might 
be enlightened with spiritual apprehensions of 
the truth, the Apostle prays for their sanctifica- 
tion. In praying that they might have just con- 
ceptions of the inheritance to which they were 
called, he prayed that they might be elevated 
above the world. And in praying that they 
might know the exceeding greatness of the power 
exercised in their conversion, he prayed that 
they might be at once humble and confident,— 
humble, in view of the death of sin from which 
they had been raised; and confident, in view of 
the omnipotence of that God who had begun 
their salvation. 3 

[Eapie:—Ver. 15, Community of faith begets 
community of feeling, and this brother-love is 
an instinctive emotion, as well as an earnest ob- 
ligation. In that spiritual temple which the 
Spirit is rearing in the sanctified bosom, faith 
and love are the Jachin and Boaz, the twin pil- 
Jars that grace and support the structure.—Ver. 
16. The Apostle, though he had visited them, 
does not felicitate himself on his pastoral success 
among them, but gives thanks on this account to 
God.—The Apostle gave thanks, and his thanks 
ended in prayer.—Ver. 17. It is only when the 
prayerful study of the Bible is blessed by spiri- 
tual influence that wisdom is acquired.—This 
knowledge of God concerns not the works of His 
creation, which is but the ‘‘time-vesture” of 
the Eternal, but the grace and the purposes of His 
heart, His possession and exhibition of love and 
power.—Ver. 18. If the spirit of wisdom and re- 
velation in the knowledge of God be conferred, 
then the scales fall from the moral vision, and 
the clpudy haze that hovers round it melts away. 
—Not only had they been the objects of God’s 





affection—but also, and especially, of God’s 
power. Infinite love prompted into operation 
omnipotent strength.—Ver. 19. If the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus be the normal exhibition of Divine 
power, other similar exhibitions are pledged to 
Christ’s people.—Ver. 20. The specimen and 
pledge of that power displayed in quickening us, 
is Christ’s resurrection. 1. It is transcendent 
power. 2. It is power already experienced by 
believers. 8. Itisresurrectionary power, displayed 
in restoring life. 4, The resurrection of Jesus 
is in this respect not merely a specimen or illus- 
tration—it is alsoa pledge. Present spiritual 
life and future resurrection are both involved.— 
Jesus was placed at the Father’s “right hand.” 
1. It is the placeof honor. 2. It is the place of 
power. 8, It is the place of happiness—happi- 
ness possessed, and happiness communicated.— | 
Ver. 22. The brow once crowned with thorns now 
wears the diadem of universal sovereignty ; and 
that hand, once nailed to the cross, now holds in 
it the sceptre of unlimited dominion. He who 
lay in the tomb has ascended the throne of un- 
bounded. empire. Jesus, the brother-man, ig 
Lord of all: He has had all things put under His 
feet—the true apotheosis of humanity.—The his- 
tory of the church is a proof extending through 
eighteen centuries; a proof so often tested, and 
by such opposite processes, as to gather irresisti- 
ble strength with its age; a proof varied, rami- 
fied, prolonged, and unique, that the exalted 
Jesus is Head over all things to the church. 
—Ver. 23. Head and body are correlative, and 
are organically connected. There is first a con- 
nection of life—at the same time a connection of 
power,—and, in fine, a connection of sympathy. 
—The Head of the Church is at the same time 
Lord of the Universe. While He fills the Church 
fully with those blessings which have been won 
for it and are adapted to it, He also fills the uni- 
verse with all such gifts as are appropriate to its 
welfare—gifts which it is now His exalted pre- 
rogative to bestow.—R. ] 





B. The extent and mission of the church. 


CuHapter II, 1-22. 


1. Reminder of the previous condition of death and the glorious new creation. 


(Cuap. II. 1-10.) 


1 And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins [You also who 
2 were dead in your’ trespasses and your sins]; Wherein in time past ye [Wherein 
ye once] walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince of 
the power [or powers] of the air, [of] the spirit that [which] now worketh in the 
3 children [sons] of disobedience: Among whom also [even] we all had our conver- 
sation [way of life] in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires [do- 
ing the wishes] of the flesh and of the mind [thoughts]; and [we] were by nature’ 
4 the children of wrath, even as others [the rest:—]. But God, who is [being] rich 
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5 in mercy, for [because of ] his great love wherewith he loved us, Even when we were 

dead in sins [our trespasses], hath [omit hath]* quickened us together with Christ, 

6 (by grace ye are [have been] saved;) And hath [omit hath] raised us up together 

[with Him], and made ws sit together [with Him] in [the] heavenly places in 

7 Christ Jesus: That in the ages to come he might shew [That he might shew forth 

in the ages which are to come]® the exceeding riches’ of his grace, in his [omit his] 

8 kindness toward us, through [toward us in]® Christ Jesus. For by grace are ye 

9 [have ye been] saved through faith ;° it is the gift of God [the gift is God’s]. Not 

10 of works, lest any [that no] man should boast. For we are his workmanship 

[his handiwork are we], created in Christ Jesus unto [for] good works, which 
God hath before ordained [God before prepared] we should walk in them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[The pronoun buy is found in X, B.D. F.; accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott. It is 
omitted in Rec., K. L.; bracketted by Alford, rejected by Braune, but it seems unlikely to have been inserted, since the ar- 
ticles are sufficiently explicit, They justify at all events the above rendering.—On also instead of and, the meaning of in, 
and the anacoluthon, see Exeg. Notes.—R.]—B. reads éwtOvpiats instead of duapriats. 

2 Ver, 4.—[The word ¢ovgias is generally taken collectively. It means here either empire (so Ellicott renders) or 
powers (Four Ang. clergymen). The latter least disturbs the E. V., and gives an excellent sense.-—Of must be inserted be- 
fore ‘“‘spirit,” to show that it is not in apposition with “prince,” as the E. V. assumes.—Sons is more literal than “ chil- 
dren,” and serves to distinguish vioi from réxva (ver. 2).—R. 

8 Ver. 3.—Instead of réxva Pucec [Fec.] in X, B. and others, A. D. E. F.G. and others read duces téxva ; an evident 
transposition, to take ¢vaec from between two words belonging together. [Most modern editors retain the order of the 
Ree.—Alford accepts jyeba (N, B.) instead of #uev (Rec, A.D. F. K. L., most editors).—Ellicott has been followed in the 
emendations of the English text.—R.] 

4 Ver. 5.—[The aorist should be rendered by the English past, here and ver. 6, while the peculiar and emphatic éore oe- 
owaopwévor, ye have been and (still are) saved, seems to require the perfect here, where a series of past acts are brought in 
review.—We substitute our trespasses for sins, because mapawtwuacgcyv is usually rendered thus, the article having in 
this instance almost the force of our possessive pronoun.—B. has a number of various readings in this verse, inserting év 
before rots rapanta&macey, which is an evident gloss. On in see the parallel expression, ver. 1.—R.] 

5 Ver, 6,[In Him is preferable to together, bringing out more exactly the force of avy in the compound verbs.—R.] 

6 Ver. 7.—The whole verse is wanting in %,; yet added very early. ['I'he order of the E. V. is unfortunate, since the em- 
phasis esteem the verb shew forth, The fuller expression: the ages which are to come, seems to be required by the full form 
ot the Greek. 

7 Ver. 7.—(The Rec. (with D.3 K, L.) gives the masculine form. The neuter is found in A.B. D.! F., added in N., accepted 
by nearly all modern editors.—R.] F 

8 Ver. 7._[The KE. Y. as so ‘often incorrectly renders év, through. The comma should be omitted, as the phrase is 
either part of a compound modal clause, or closely joined with “toward us.’—His before kindness is altogether unncces- 
sary.—R. 

% Ve 8. [The article tas before miotews is found in &, D.2K.L., most cursives, Rec.; accepted by Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Eadie. Bracketted by Alford. It is omitted in X%. B. D. F. G.; rejected by Lachmann, Ellicott (not in eds. 1, 2, but 
in 3, 4) and Braune. The weight, though not the majority, of authorities seems to be against it—Alford renders the last 
clause of the verse; God's ts the gift, following the Greek order, but Ellicott’s rendering: the gift is God’s, better accords 
with the English usage respecting emphatic position.—R.] 

10 Ver. 10.—[This transposition brings out the emphasis resting on His, required by the Greek order, and has the adui- 
tional advantage of showing that the participle created agrees with we.—The changes in the latter part of the verse are de- 
manded by the generally admitted interpretation of the passage.—See Exeg. Notes.—R.] 


of death out of Christ; ver. 4, the Deliverer; 
vers. 5, 6, the deliverance; ver. 7, the purpose; 
vers. 8-10, the means of bringing about the deli- 
verance.—Hopce, who is always clear in his 
analysis, finds three principal topics treated of 
in this section:—(1) The spiritual state of the 
Ephesians before their conversion, vers. 1-8. 
(2) The change which God had wrought in them, 
vers. 4-6. (38) The design for which that change 
had been effected, vers. 7-10. He then enters 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection and Summary.—After the Apostle 
has been led, by his petition for enlightenment 
respecting the glory purposed from eternity and 
already begun, to the carrying out of this pur- 
pose in the Church of Christ, the Body of which 
He is the Head, and in such a manner too, that 
i. 23, ‘*s0 grand and solemn in matter and in 


manner,” is adapted to form ‘‘a full-toned con- 
clusion” (Mryer), his look is again turned to 
his readers to notice the ‘‘mighty working of the 
Father, through the resurrection and ascension 
of the Son, done once for all, and yet taking 
place in every one called into the Church” 
(Stiur). First of all he is moved by ‘a glance 
at the similar condition of death in the case of 
the Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and of the Jews (ver. 3)” 
(StrER) and then by the thought of God, who out 
of mercy has quickened and blessed the wretched 
in, with and through Christ (vers. 4-7): of grace 
through faith (vers. 8, 9), new-creating in Christ 
(ver. 10)! 

[Braune, as will be seen below, arranges this 
section into paragraphs: Vers. 1-8, the condition 





into details.—Atrorp: ‘‘The power of the Father 
in quickening us, both Gentiles and Jews, in and 
with Christ (1-6); His purpose in manifesting 
this power (7); inference respecting the method 
of our salvation.” This follows Sripr’s view, 
who refers the preceding clause to God.—R. | 
Hence the connection of the beginning of this 
chapter (xal tuac ovvetwmoince, ver. 5) with 
“wrought” (i. 20, BenaEL) or “gave” (i 22, 
Haruzss) is. inadmissible. Nor is xai dvrac bua 
to be joined with ei¢ jude rode meoretovrac (i. 19, 
KNatcuButt and others) or with mAypovuévov (i. 
23, CaLovius, Koppe and others); nor is it ne- 
cessary to complain here again, that « well-con- 
tinued thread of discourse can scarcely be found 
in this Epistle (Ruucxert). Although these 
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grammatical connections are to be rejected, there 
is still an internal relation: as the petition 
(i. 15-19) passed over into the typical and conso- 
latory view of the exaltation of Christ, this sec- 
tion by applying this to the readers in effect con- 
tinues the subject. 

The condition of death out of Christ (vers. 1-3). 
The construction is not easy at first sight, but 
otherwise regular: «al dude dvrag (ver. 1)—é 6e- 
6c (vet. 4)—ovveCworoinoev (ver.5). The expan- 
sion of the object (vers. 1-3) alone occasions the 
beginning of a new sentence (ver. 4), as 6 dé Oe- 
6¢ shows, indicating as do autem, inquam the 
epanalepsis (WinER, p. 412); in consequence the 
object already described (vers. 1-8) is again re- 
peated in briefer statement (ver. 5). So TuEo- 
PHYLACT and most ancient and modern exposi- 
tors. [Ennicorr thus states the same view: 
“Ver. 1, after having its structure interrupted 
by the two relatival sentences, vers. 2, 8, is re- 
newed in ver. 4 (not ver. 5, Scuorr) by means 
of dé resumptive (Herm. Viger, No. 544), and 
there further elucidated by the interpolated no- 
minative Qedc, expanded in application by the 
more comprehensive 7c, and concluded in ver. 
5.”"—Hopce (more popularly, but less exactly) : 
‘“‘He dwells so long, in vers. 2-4, on the natural 
state of the Ephesians, that he is obliged, in ver. 
5, to repeat substantially the beginning of ver. 1, 
in order to complete the sentence there com- 
menced.’”’ The objection to the HE. V.: hath he 
quickened, aside from the wrong tense, is that 
“he” has no antecedent, if ii. 23 refers to Christ, 
within reasonable distance.—R. ] 


Ver. 1. You also, «ai tyac, applies the 
discourse to the readers, without opposing juac 
to any others, than the genus, the whole church, 
as members of which they here come into special 
consideration, since they also have experienced, 
what has been experienced by the whole, and 
are a proof of the truth before uttered, [In 
rendering cai uae, ‘you also,” it is not im- 
plicd that they are contrasted with other Chris- 
tians; it is chosen rather to avoid the simple 
connection with what precedes which is ex- 
pressed by ‘and you,” and to give prominence 
to the word “you; not thus introducing ‘a 
special exemplification of the general act of grace 
in ver. 23,” but implying a parallelism between 
the physical death in the case of Christ and the 
spiritual death in their case, as indeed the govern- 
ing verb ovveCworoinoev (ver. 5) suggests.—R. ] 

Who were dead in your trespasses and 
your sins, [6vrag vexpods roig wmapan- 
TOMact KalTaic aduapriarctiparv. See 
Textual Note 1].—Ovrac, depending on ovve- 
Cworoinoe, in view of the moré occurring in the 
subsequent relative clause, i8 evidently—cum 
eratis (BenGEL), the condition in which God 
found them, when He quickened them (Muyer). 
They were dead through sins; the dative is ab- 
latival, marking the causa efficiens (GRortius, 
Meyer). Tence it is not equivalent to vexpoi rp 
duapria(Rom. vi. 11), ye are dead for sin (CagsE- 
TAN), nor with GRoTius—év toi¢ mapanTouact 
(Col. ii. 18, the parallel pagsage. in which the 
status, the element is emphasized).* 





* [SADIE infers from ver. 2, “in which,” that these datives 
Jepresent not simply the instrument, but at the same time 


’ 





— 


That Paul makes a distinction between mapdér-~ 
Towa and duapria, and what it is, is shown in 
Rom, y. 12-19. There the sin of Adam is termed 
7d Tov évdc rapadntwua (vers. 15, 17, 18) or mapa- 
ko# (ver. 19), and through one man 7 duapria has 
come into the world (ver. 12). Comp. Rom. v. 
20 with vii. 10-13. Tlapda@mraypa is applicable 
to the first sin of the seduced first man; the idea 
of misdeed is contained in it, of a deed not consi- 
dered, temere commissum, 1. e., a nolente facere inju- 
riam, while duapria, with its manifestations ai 
auaptiat reaches further and deeper (Tirrmann, 
Syn. I. p. 45 ff.).* There is here an ascent from 
desertio boni to perpetratio mali (AUGUSTINE). ‘lo 
this view approximate Harxess [ Honae] (actual 
sins and manifestations of sin in word, deed or 
otherwise), OLSHAUSEN (actions of sin and the 
more internal sinful motions of the soul in desires 
and words), JERomE (delicta cogitatione inchoata 
and actual sins).t The distinction: the mental 
errors and obscurations, the moral sins and vices 
(Marruizs), is unfounded; neither should we 
apply the former to the Jews and the latter to the 
Gentiles (BrncEL), nor with Stier first think of 
the law of the State, of the conscience, well- 
known to the heathen also, and then of the out- 
breaks of corruption itself. We may not, how- 
ever, take the two as purely synonymous 
(Koppe), or deny a real distinction by affirming 
merely a two-fold representation, fall and trans- 
gression (Mryrr).—The article points to the sins 
committed by the readers, Rom. v.12: é¢' & rav- 
Teo juaprov. Hence tuéev is an unnecessary ex- 
planatory gloss. [It is to be retained on diplo- 
matic and critical grounds, but does not affect 
the sense.—R. | 

Under vexpoc we should understand the dead, 
made dead; it recalls é« vexpdv (i. 20); Chris. 
tians are no longer dead. But the natural sin- 
ful condition, according to the Scripture from 
Gen. ii. 17 on, is really 4 death, because it is 
without life from and in God (iv. 18). It is 
therefore not—miserable (Koppr and others), nor 
does it refer to physical death, as though it were 
equivalent to certo morituri (MEYER), which does 
not spare them now. Spiritual death alone is 
spoken of, since God is the source of life (Ps. 
xxxvi. 10) and without Him men are in the sha- 
dow of death (Matt. iv. 16; Lukei. 79; Matth, 
vili. 22; Luke xv. 24, 82; Rom. vii. 9, 10), So 
nearly all expositors. [No weakening of the 
senge is admissible; comp. Doctr. Note 3,d.—R.] 


Ver. 2. Wherein ye ouce walked [év alc 
wore weptewmatyoate|.— Ev aic, which 





the condition of death. The general notion of the dative, the 
where-case, is not opposed to this. Hopg@r ELLICOTT and AL- 
ForD accept the causa’ sense, the latter justifying the use of 
in, to express this (“sick im a fever”), ‘There seems to be 
doubt enough as.to the exact force to warrant us in retaining 
the preposition supplied in our version.—R. 

* [ALrorp doubts the universal applicability of Trrrmann’s 
distinction, but accepts it as correct here, where both words 
are used. In Rom. y. 12-19 (see pp. 176. 182, Romans) there 
is a very marked distinction between the words, but here it 
is less observablé. We must however attribute to amaptia a& 
more generic sense than is found in tho concrete Tapan- 
Twopa.—R,] 

_t (Exuicorr: The former, the more limited term, viz.: par- 
ticular and special acts of sin; the latter, the more inclusive 
and abstract, embracing all forms, phases and movements of 
sin, whether entertained in thonght or consummated in 
a So Eapig, though not very decided in his preference. 
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connects with dyapriaic, the word just preceding 
and forming a climax, denotes the causa of the 
condition of death as a developed condition, as a 
desired element. TLoré wepcewargoate 
joined with vexpot¢ is an oxymoron, like 1 Tim. 
v. 6: Céoa réOvqxev. Tleperareiv év tren (iv. 17; 
v. 2; Rom. vi. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 2; Col. iii 7) has 


been transferred from the Hebrew (on) and 
designates walking as to the mode of life (WinzR, 
p- 82); in English it designates the being at 
home, having entrance and exit, having one’s do- 
ings and movements, having one’s residence 
(Matth. xvii. 22: they abode in Galilee’). 
[Eapie: ‘“¢The év marks out the sphere or walk 
which they usually and continually trod, for in 
this slecp of death there is a strange somnambu- 
lism. Col. iii. 7.”—R.] 

According to the course of this world 
[kara rév aidva rod Kéauov TobTov].— 
Karé now defines a relation of those walking to 
a power. This relation qualifies the walk more 
closely as one directed thereby, dependent 
thereon, determined thereby; ‘‘according to,” 
“by virtue of” are the two significations re- 
quired here (Stier), which are combined in: 
corresponding to. This power is designated by 
Tov aidva Tod Kécpov TotTor, ‘the course 
of this world.” This combination is peculiar, 
the words themselves are frequent, seeming to be 
used indiscriminately: 1 Cor. ii. 6 (copia rod ai- 
avog tobrov); iii. 18 (copdg év TO aid TobTw) ; 
ver. 19 (copia tov kédcpov Tobrov) ; i. 20 (codia rod 
nésuov); John xii, 81 (6 dpywv rod xéopov rob- 
tov); 1 Cor. ii. 6 (ray apydvTwy Tov aldvog ro- 
tov) ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 (6 Oed¢ Tov aidvog robrov). But 
the distinction is clearly obvious. Aid» (Pas- 
sow sub voce, HWaruuss in loco), from ativan, 
dw, to breathe, is related to wuy7, with which 
Homer joins it, referring to life and time (avum); 
hence also am’ aidvocg, an’ aiévev. In the New 
Testament the notion of time predominates, of 
periods of time, and the tendencies controlling 
them, their character, view and mode of life, 
their spirit. Kdéajoc is the created, but fallen, 
apostate world, more definitely: humanity. "The 
former may occur in the plural, the latter not. 
Heuce BENGEL is very correct: Iile hunc regit, et 
guasi informat ; xéouocg est quiddam exterius: aidv 
sublilius. ‘TEMPUS dicitur non solum physice, sed 
etiam moraliter, connotata qualitate hominum in eo 
viventium; et sic aldv dicit longam temporum seriem, 
ubi elas mala malam statem excipit.”” Acts xiv. 
16; 1 Pet. i.18. In aidv here the notion of the 
tendency of time predominates, and means more 
what we call the course of the world than lapse 
(Verlauf); the course includes both the time and 
its character, as does aidv also, Hence: accord- 
ing to, corresponding to the course of this world. 
The aidv is in itself ethically indefinite, hence 
aiay rovnpéc (Gal. i. 4) and the demonstrative ov- 
Toc or a genitive as here 70t xéopov rod- 
Tov. Kéopog is the external appearance, the ex- 
ternal continuance of the world of men, aidy its 
course, current, impulse (STIeR); the latter may 
change, vary, in different periods, the former 
remains, and as the latter is estranged from God, 
80 is this.* 





* [Exticorr finds an ethical meaning predominant here in 
aiwy. “In such cases as the present the meaning seems to 
approach that of ‘tendency, spirit, of the age’ (Olsh.), yet 





It is incorrect to take the two words as purely 
synonymous, as though it were rv Kéopov Tov- 
tov (Koppe). We regard as arbitrary the view 
that they are—rév aiéva tovrov Tod Kéayou (RuecK- 
ERT), or: Tov Kéopov Tov aidvog tovrov (BrRut- 
SCHNEIDER). It is impossible to explain this 
designation from the gnostic doctrine of Mons, 
and to understand the devil thereby (Sumuzn). 
Lutuer’s rendering: Lauf [so L. V.: ‘course’ | 
is more apt than: spirit of the age (Marruigs), 
tendency of the age (OvsmauseEn), life (HARLEss), 
duration of time (Meyer), course of time (ScHEN- 
KEL). 

De iiss to the prince of the powers 
of the air [kata tov dpyorra thc é£Eov- 
aiac tov aépoc].—Here Paul evidently passes 
to what stands behind the course of this world, 
influencing it, working through it. Kard places 
this clause as parallel to the preceding, and rdv 
apyovra refers to the master, the prince.* 
The genitive r7#¢ éFovoiag denotes the power 
belonging to and at the command of this prince 
(Matth. ix. 34; xii. 24; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 
15). This power, which is to be considered as 
collective, is further defined by the genitive rod 
aépoc, “of the air,” most closely connected 
with it. ’A%p, which in its etymology reminds 
us of aidy and in its nature of rveiya, is the air, 
the atmosphere, surrounding the earth, breathed 
by all, acting upon the xéoyoc, the world of men, 
standing in many relations to and exerting great 
power and influence upon their life; hence the 
power which the prince controls, is brought into 
connection with “the air,” is described by ‘of 
the air,” because in this are found the place and 
character of the power, its medium, element, re- 
gion and domain, its means and mode; the figu- 
rative and literal meanings coalesce, the air as 
a cosmical and pneumatic reality (StiER); we 
too say: it lies in the air, in the time, thus de- 
noting a quiet, profound and powerful operation. 
Thus Satan with his kingdom is sharply charac- 
terized, his nature spreading widely miasmata of 
corrupting power, from which even those truly 
living can scarcely withdraw or defend them- 
selves, miasmata from diabolical choke-damp (as 
in the French Revolution) even to the most re- 
fined ethereal poisons of classical, esthetic litera- 
ture (vi. 11,12; Col. i.13). So @cumenius has 
described the devil’s power as td rév ovpavdy, 
ovy imép Tov oipavév, concluding thus: gto yap 
Toig TvEipaow 7 évaépioc drat pLBH. 

We reject therefore those explanations, which 
take 6 Gpxuwv ric éFovoeiag as princeps po- 
tentissimus (CLARIUS), or the genitive as apposi- 
tional—é¢ éorw éfovola (FLarr), or cui est polestas 
(Erasmus and others), or as the object—imperium 
(Greex and Latin Farners and others) ; those 
taking r#¢ é£o0vciac Tov dépog as polestalis 





still not without distinct trace of the regular temporal notion, 
which, even in those passages where aiwy seems to imply lit- 
tle more than our ‘ world’ (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 10), may still be 
felt in the idea of the (evil) course, development, and progress 
(‘ubt etas mala malam excipit’), that is tacitly associated with 
the term.”—R.] 

* (“The world and the church are now tacitly brought into 
contrast as antagonistic societies; and as the church has its 
own exalted and glorious Head, so the world is under the 
control of an active and powerful master, thus characicr- 
ized” (Eaprz). The reference to a personality is to be found 
in this word, though éfovgias ag a collective noun in 
cludes the evil spirits whose prince is Satan.—R.] 
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aétri# (Syriac, Buorrand others) ; or those taking 
Tow dépoc only figuratively (Cavin, Beza), 
or==rov oxdrove (although we find: éoxotio@y 6 
éhp, Rev. ix. 2), either tropically pro obnubilatione 
mentis (Coccurus, Srorr and others), or pro con- 
ereto as darkened spirits, men and bad angels 
(Farr), or by metonyme, continens pro contento, 
the earth surrounded by the atmosphere (Hr- 
LARY. BunineEr and others), or merely as the 
region—éy 7 dépz (BAUMGARTEN, not -CRUsIUS), 
or only as w designation of quality—dépuoc (A- 
Lapipg, Cauixtus and others), or referring it to 
the “prison,” 2 Pet. ii. 4 (Avausting) ; nor can 
we suppose here a remnant of rabbinical tradi- 
tion (MEYER), or echoes of 4 Pythagorean view 
of the world (Mever, ScHEeNnKEL), or the influ- 
ence of Alexandrian gnosis (EusneR and others). 
Out of such *‘muddy pools or untenable specu- 
lations Paul would not have drawn his doctrine. 
Comp. Doctr. Note 3. 

[Harzess and Srizr are very full on this 
clause. The most extended comments easily ac- 
cessible to the English reader will be found in 
Eapie, whose opinion approaches very nearly to 
that of Braune. The simplest explanation is that 
of AtrorpD, who thinks the phrase ‘‘of the air” 
is drawn from ‘the persuasion and common par- 
lance of mankind,” without conveying any teach- 
ing respecting demonology. In any case the ge- 
nitive aépoc is to be regarded as a genitive, not 
of quality, but of place, either literal or figura- 
tive, or both, as Braune holds. Hopes, while 
not definitely deciding, seems to favor the unte- 
nable view, that ‘‘of the air’ ism‘ of darkness.” 
Eavie: “The kdéouoc of the New Testament is 
opposed to God, for it hates Christianity: the 
believer does not belong to it, for it is crucified 
to him and he to it. That same world may be 
an ideal sphere, comprehending all that is sin- 
ful in thought and pursuit—a region on the ac- 
tual physical globe, but without geographical 
boundary—all that out-field which lies beyond 
the living church of Christ. And, like the ma- 
terial globe, this world of death-walkers has its 
own atmosphere, corresponding to it in charac- 
ter—an atmosphere in which it breathes and 
moves. All that animates it, gives it community 
of sentiment, contributes to sustain its life in 
death, and enables it to breathe and be, may be 
termed its atmosphere. Such an atmosphere 
belting a death-world, whose inhabitants are 
vekpol Tote mapatTOuact Kai Taig duapriacc, is really 
Satan’s seat. His chosen abode is the dark ne- 
bulous zone which canopies such a region of spi- 
ritual mortality, close upon its inhabitants, ever 
near and ever active, unseen and yet real, unfelt 
and yet mighty, giving to the xéajo¢ that ‘form 
and pressure ’—that aiédv—which the Apostle 
here describes as its characteristic element.” 
—Comp. Stuart, Biblioth. Sacra, 1848, p. 140; 
Hacenzacn, Stud. u. Krit. I. p. 479; Cupworra, 
Intel. System, IL. p. 664.—R. ] 

Of the spirit, rov mveduarog, is in ap- 
position to ry¢ éFovciac Tov dépoc, ‘of the power 
of the air.” While the last phrase sets forth his 
external dominion, the parallel phrase denotes 
his internal efficiency. Brnern is excellent: 
principium illud internum, ex quo fluunt actiones in- 
fidelium, oppositum spiritui fidelium filiorum Dei. 
It is therefore not a personality, but an influence 





which has become a ruling mode of thought, dis- 
position, a mvevue évepyooy (RuECKERT, STIER). 
Comp. Winer, p. 589, Hence it is not to be 
joined in apposition to Tov dpyovra and a hy- 
pallage accepted as in iii, 2; 2 Cor. ili. 7; 
Luke viii. 82; xxii. 20. So Catovius, Koprsz, 
Rueckert; similarly Fuarr. But rot wvei- 
ato is also not dependent on rod dépoc, as 
Hormann (Schrifibeweis I. p. 455) thinks, taking 
éfouola in accordance with Luke xxiii. 7 as the 
region of dominion, so that the air of the spirit 
working in the disobedient is the atmosphere 
formed by his nature. Nor is it to be taken col- 
lectively, just as éfovcia tov aépog is the complex 
of demons (Grotivs and others). It is the spi- 
rit, which through its ruler, the devil, exists out- 
side of individuals, defines them, works in them, 
the spirit of the age [Zeitgeist]. 

[The apposition with éfovciac is at all events 
to be accepted, with the majority of modern 
commentators. But here the two views present 
themselves: (1) the reference to the evil princi- 
ple, which must be taken objectively as the arti- 
cle requires (Meyer, Exriicorr), as Braune 
holds, or (2) to the aggregate character of the in- 
dividual rvepuara (Eapin, ALFoRD). The former 
is open to the objection, that it represents Satan 
as the prince of a principle, and the latter as- 
sumes a collective sense which is quite unusual. 
If we accept a tacit antithesis to the Spirit of 
God, and remember that this spirit is here con- 
ceived of as distinct from its influence on men, 
(1) will be the safer view.—R.] 

Which now worketh, roid viv éivep- 
yovvroc.—this spirit is to be regarded as effi- 
cient, not as effected, affectus mundanus (ScHMIDT); 
viv being put in advance and ‘in the children 
of disobedience” appended for emphasis. 
“Now” expresses the fact that it has not ceased 
to work, after no longer working in them, the 
readers (moré) ; it now works in the children of 
disobedience, subjects of its activity are not 
wanting; it might be explained with OLSHAUSEN 
by év 7@ aiéw tobry. From this danger always 
springs for the believers. Hence it is not: now 
still, ad hue (Meyer and others), nor: nune 
mazime (BENGEL: gui evangelium per incredulitatem 
Sspernunt, manent mancipia spiritus illius et amplius 
capiuntur; STIER: ‘‘more now, since accom- 
plished redemption proffers itself”). RuzckERT 
also, with Fuarv, refers to the extraordinary, 
specially dangerous power of the Satanic king- 
dom in the age of Redemption (2 Thess. ii. 2 #f.; 
2 Cor. iv. 4). [So De Werte]. 

In the sons of disobedience, év toic vi- 
otic THE GmelOeiac.—Thus are those desig- 
nated who are oi é& amedelac (comp. Rom. ii. 8: 
ol é& épitleiac), who are dependent on, springing 
from, nourished by disobedience, as v. 6; Col. 
iii. 6. It isa Hebraistic expression. [It marks 
“the essential and innate disobedience of the 
subjects, a disobedience to which they belong as 
children to a parent ” (Exuicorr).—R.] « Diso- 
bedience” emphasizes the immoral nature of un- 
belief, which is precisely disobedience, contu- 
macy, among the heathen also, who resist the 
secret voice of God in their conscience (Rom. ii. 
14, 15) as well as among the Jews who resist the 
revealed will of God in the word of the prophets, 
and among both, in resisting the apostolic an- 
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nouncement. Meyer should not be willing to 
refute the explanation: unbelief (Luraex, Ben- 
aul, Harwess, Stier).*—The preposition év, 
“in,” marks the internality of this Satanic 
working: in their souls (Mnyer). They are the 
«fulness ”’ of the devil, on whose part there is a 
“spirit,” efficient unto destruction, which the 
disobedient and unbelieving mood already pre- 
sent in man comes to meet. 


Ver. 3. Among whom even we all had 
our way of life in times past [év ol¢ kai 
Hueto wavTeg Gvectpadnmev Toré].— 
The emphasis rests on kal yuetic “even we;” 
in antithesis to “you” (ver. 1), the readers, 
whom he describes as previously heathen, he 
places himself and the Jewish Christians,+ and 
that too without exception (‘‘all”). ’Ey ole, 
according to grammatical rules, refers to ‘‘the 
children of disobedience” (ver. 2); thus de- 
claring that those who were formerly Jews be- 
longed also to the children of disobedience; év 
oig¢ is==dv Kal qusic dvrec, in order to lay down 
the ethical category for the Jews (Mryzr). So 
the same corruption and its universality are pre- 
dicated of the Jews, over against the Gentiles. 
Comp. Doctr. Note 3. We should not then render 
it inter guos, or explain that although the Jews 
were actually locally among the Gentiles, they 
did not live there as children of disobedience. 
The reference to mapanrauaow, ‘trespasses,” 
ver. 1 (Syriac, Jexome, Bengun, Srisx and 
others), is at once impossible, if dudy be retained 
there, and in any case inadmissible on account 
of ‘‘in the lusts of our flesh,’? which denotes the 
element or sphere of the verb, so that this can- 
not be found in év otic. The grammatical con- 
nection cannot be decided by the parallel passage, 
Col. iii. 7: év o¢-—mepterarhoare, since parallel- 
ism will not contravene the requirements of 
grammar. 

In the lusts of our flesh [év raicg éne 
Ovutiace THE CapKig Hudv)|.—The repeti- 
tion of év in the same clause occurs also in 2 Cor. 
1.12: év dysdrare nal etAcxpiveig—tv oopia—év yd- 
pite aveotpdgnuey év th Kéouw, where the first 
phrase answers to the last in our verse, aud the 
jJast to our first. Benguu remarks on the verb: 
hoc quiddam speciosius quam ambulare. STIER 
finds it sharper and stronger than mepierary- 
carve, used of the Gentiles. LutTHer: ‘ye have 
walked ”—<‘we have had our walk.” [So sub- 
stantially the E. V.] This dvacrpégecbac refers 





*(The connection between “unbelief” and “disobedi- 
ence” is undoubted. but the former does not come into any 
special prominence here. ‘he word here “characterizes the 
world not as in direct antagonism to the gospel, but as it is 
by nature—hostile to the will aud goverument of God, and 
daringly and wantonly violating that law which is written 
in their-hearts” (Eapie)—R. 

} [Lhe reference to Jewish Christians has been accepted by 
the vast majority of commentators, both on account of the 
particular antithesis (was, ver. 1) and the general distinction 
which.seems to attach to these pronouns in this Epistle. But 
De Werte, Eadie, KLLIcoTT, ALFORD oppose this reference 
here, on the ground that wévres will not admit of this limi- 
tation. In every case Paul refers to both, when he uses 
mets wavres.—Perhaps it is safest to follow this usage here, 
for the doctrinal teaching remains the same, whether we 

* suppose the Apostle is emphasizing the fact that all Christians 
are children of wrath by nature, or even the Jews who 
thought themselves children of promise by nature.—The 
meaning of oi Aourot at the close of the verse will of course 
be modified by the view taken of nwets.—R.] 





more to an unquiet, refractory, quarrelsome 
course of conduct, weperareiv is rather an indo- 
lent letting one’s self go according to habit. The 
qualifying phrase; ‘‘in the lusts of our flesh,” 
also sharpens the affirmative here, in comparison 
with that respecting the Gentiles. Among the 
latter the power of the evil spirit works, as re- 
spects the Jews prominence is given to their own 
disposition and will. Israel had already the 
proper dpywy in the theocracy, in its discipline 
another éfovoia, the moderating and helping air 
of a better spirit, being by no means given over 
in the same degree to the course of this world 
(Strex).—Hanrzess sets forth very well the order 
of the significations of odpf; 1) what is material, 
2) external, not mental, 8) what is ruled by matter, 
and in so far sinful, 4) what is sinful, opposed di- 
rectly to the Spirit of God, 6) Humanity in all 
these aspects. [Comp. the Excursus in Romans, 
pp. 235 ff. The word is here used in its ethical 
sense: the whole human nature turned away from 
God, in the supreme interest of self, devoted to 
the creature.—R. ] 

Doing the wishes of the flesh and of the 
thoughts [rocotvrec Ta GeAguara THE cap- 
Kd¢ Kal trdv dtavordv].—llocovvres, 
placed first for emphasis, defines more closely 
the preceding verb. [A participle of manner. 
—R.] The children of disobedience to whom 
they belonged, do the wills, Trad GeAAuara,* 
not merely single ones, which the flesh has, and 
those Tdv dtavordy», as real servants, slaves 
in fact. The plural denotes the confused, op- 
posing multiplicity ; a united, self-contained will 
is not spoken of. But these are not mere cbulli- 
tions of the flesh. ‘The dcavoceiofa: is the in- 
ternal self-activity of man, conscious of his na- 
ture as self-determinable, and the dudvoas: are the 
manifold productions of this” (Hormann, 
Schriftbeweis, I. p. 563). He appears as the 
slave of his inborn nature and of his selfish 
thought ; the two are turned to various objects, 
and in his desires create a diversity. The un- 
derstanding or the reason stands in the service 
of the flesh, falls into subtleties, seeking reasons, 
excuses, ways and means for the ‘lusts of the 
flesh,” helping the desire to strengthen into deter- 
minations and activities of the will. Acdvo- 
tac are ‘opinions of the will representing them- 
selves as prudent, deceitful grounds of volition.” 
CoGITaTIONES callidius peccandi studium inferunt, 
CARO caeco ruit impetu (BenceL). The plural 
marks the sundering, the confusion of the did. 
voia into the unhappy and treacherous diversity 
(Haruess, Stier); the flesh makes a heap of 
reasonings (Berlenburger Bible). The context 
determines this view, as Meyer correctly re- 
marks, but the form chosen subserves the con- 
text, corresponding well to its purpose; but it 
should be noted, that didvo.ae is used by Paul 
only here, and 6eAguara only in his speech, Acta 
xiii. 22, there too of God’s will. It is incorrect 
to regard didvocac as loose fancies (MarrHizs), 





* [Exticort says of this word: “It here probably denotes, 
the various exhibitions and manifestations of the will, and 
is thus symmetrical with, but a fuller expansion of éméu- 
pias.” So MsYER. Evie similarly; the latter inclinations, 
the former the resolves into which they ripen, and which 
are further divided—The use of the word scemed to justify 
our finding in it an element of desire, though the E. V. is toa 
decided in its rendering.—R, ] 
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sensuous thoughts without the basis of sensuous 
desire (OLsHaUsEN), or corrupt imaginations 
Hase). 

(The distinction between the two classes of @e- 
Af#mara is thus expressed by Eapin: “The 
‘desires of the flesh’ are those grosser gratifica- 
tions of appetite which are palpable and easily 
recognized; and the ‘desires of the thoughts,’ 
those mental trespasses which may or may not 
be connected with sensuous indulgences.” Ex- 
uicorr: “The worldly sensual tendency of our 
life on the one hand, and the spiritual sins of our 
thoughts and intentions on the other.” Both 
Favre and Hopge restrict odpf (in the second 
clause, not in the first) to the animal part of our 
nature, but this scarcely seems justifiable, espe- 
cially as the wider meaning gives so good a sense. 
Nor is the latter exact in taking dcavoia as in- 
cluding ‘‘the whole thinking and sentient prin- 
ciple, so far as distinguished from the animal 
principle,” still less in referring it here ‘more 
to the affections.” MryEr says d:dvorat bears to 
oapé in this case the relation of the special to 
the general.—The article before oapxdc and be- 
fore dtavocév would justify the rendering ‘“ our 
flesh,” ‘‘our thoughts,” but the literal translation 
is sufficiently explicit, ‘‘thoughts” being the 
nearest equivalent to ddvoca.—R. ] 

And we were by nature the children of 
wrath [kal quev rékva ghost opyic).— 
Kai fev is most naturally taken as i. 19-22: 
iyeipac—kal kabicac—kai brérager, or éyelpac—xat 
éxaGicev—and joined with roovyres, as a partici- 
ple resolved into the finite verb. Since 7uev 
comes first, it isemphatic. [The change of con. 
struction gives emphasis to this verb also, mark- 
ing that they ‘* were,” not that they “are,” and 
further, as Eapie suggests, indicating unmis- 
takably, that what they ‘were by nature”’ was 
not the result of what they had been doing.—The 
insertion of ‘‘we” in the English text will serve 
to indicate this emphasis.—R.] The Apostle 
has noted the action in the preceding clause, he 
now notices the state of the Jews, which is per- 
ceptible and perceived from the action, and 
hence put in the second place, this like the other 
being more sharply expressed than in the case 
of the heathen. This is parallel to ‘the children 
of disobedience,” among whom he has already 
reckoned them (év oi¢) but among whom they are 
now characterized as ‘‘by nature children of 
wrath.” The phrases: ‘son of perdition” (2 
Thess. ii. 3), ‘child of hell”? (Matth. xxiii. 15), 
‘Son of peace’’ (Luke x. 6) are similar. Paul 
says Téxva, not vioi, not to weaken it into ‘little 
children,” but to indicate the relation to birth. 

The genitive dpy7¢ without the article must 
be connected as closely as possible with réxva, 
“children of wrath.” [Not mere liable to 
wrath, but under it, as the figure implies.—R. ] 


The Hebrew phrase MW7-D}3 (2 Sam. xii, 5: 


vio¢ @avdrov in the LXX., comp. Ps. lxxix. 11; 
cii, 21) may have occasioned the expression, but 
does not modify the explanation in the N. Testa- 
ment, nor justify a weakening of the meaning, 
only marking the dependence of épy4, which the 
context. (ver. 4) defines as that of God. So v. 
6; Col. iii, 6; Rom. i, 18; comp. Doctr. 
Vote 1 





bices is not so emphatic as juev, nor even a8 
réxva, denoting only a closer qualification of the 
latter, as regards origin, by nature. ioc (from 
otw, to become, to arise, as natura from nase, in- 
genium from geno, gigno) refers to birth, origin, 
and is that which has grown as distinguished 
from what has been effected, has the ground of 
its being, ag it is in its own development, not in 
the accessory influence of others (Haruzss, 
Stier). [So Eapie, ALFoRD, Hopas, Eviicorr 
and the vast body of commentators. The last 
named finds the exact meaning in Gal. ii. 25; 
Rom. ii. 14; Gal. iv. 8, to be respectively (a) 
transmitted inborn nature; (4) inherent nature; 
(c) essential nature. The first is the meaning 
here, see below.—R.] So inGal. iv. 8; Rom. ii. 
24 (comp. Acts xvii. 28) ¢icec points to the 
ground and origin of the present status, The 
meaning of these words necessarily is: we were 
from birth those who were forfeited to the Divine 
wrath, ire Dei devoti atque obnozii, quasi ad eam 
rem ab ipsa natura efficti (Beza). Indeed 7 gboc 
is something living, developing itself, but from 
its beginning, in accordance with the principle 
inherent in it, so that there is included here also 
the natural development, further determined by 
man in his unregenerate state. 

Standing in contrast to this ¢éoe2 is the Di- 
vine Géowe of God’s work of revelation and of Ilis 
covenant with the people of Israel, according to 
which they should not be ‘children of wrath,” 
and also might not have been. ‘As belonging to 


the people of God, the Jews were myo 33, 


but aside from this, consequently as belonging 
to the Adamite humanity, they were réxva dp- 
yoo” (Hormann, Schrifibeweis, I. p. 565), hence 
gboet. It is aptly mentioned that CHEmNITz re- 
marks: Dicit, eramus et nos, Judi scilicet. Dizxe- 
rat enim Hom. xi. 16: st radix saneti, ergo rami. 
Ne ergo intelligatur, Judsxos nalura esse sanctos, di- 
cit; eramus et nos Judei filii ire, sicut ceeteri 
(Harugss). Thé position of ¢ioaee between 
Téxva and dpyfe suggests too: we were children 
—that is, gbcec, not Gécer, opypc, and yet might 
and should have been diabhxne (cum putaremus nos 
esse liberos liberos Dei. Benaet)! [The doctrine 
of original sin is here plainly implied (Eapig, 
Hopes, Atrorp, Evuicorr, and others), the im- 
plication being an ‘“‘even more convincing as- 
sertion of that profound truth.” The opposition 
of Barnes and Stuart, so far as it has an exe- 
getical basis, finds some justification in the 
forcing of a direct theological statement on our 
passage. But the attitude here taken as respects 
this fearful fact of a universal natural state of 
condemnation, is precisely that which the Scrip- 
tures hold toward the question of the existence 
of God: it isnot proved, but assumed. Comp. 
Doctr. Notes 1,3, 4; Eavisz in loco; Romans, Dr. 
Scuarr’s exhaustive notes on v, 12-21, especially 
pp. 178-180, 191-195; the last reference is to a 
resumé of the theories of original sin.—R. 
Accordingly ‘children of wrath ” is not to be 
taken as merely a Hebraizing phrase for « worthy 
of wrath,” tra rei, digni (THEODORET, RUECKERT 
and others), nor proprii irz (STRIEGEL), objects « 
of wrath (Fuacius). Nor is dpy7—=pena (GREEK 
FaTHEeRS). Quite as little is gice t= GAnbloc, yun- 
ciug (CHCUMENIUS), or: natura, indole gentis (CLER: 
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cus), still less: paterne traditionis consuetudine 
Vo since it is the very opposite of ovvf- 
ca. Moreover we should not think of a relation 
produced by the development of a nativa indoles 
(Mever), or of the customary actual life of sin, 
“a doing of the wills of the flesh and of the 
thoughts,” which had become habitual, making 
them ‘the children of wrath” (ScHrnxsz). 
BurEk says more circumspectly: the reference 
here is not merely to the inborn character, but 
also to the natural development springing from 
the man himself. To explain it of the natural 
condition of man in ante-christian life (ERasmus 
and others) leaves undecided the main question, 
whether or not the ¢ice designates an inborn re- 
lation. Ho.zHavsen’s connection of dice with 
dpyic (wrath springing from the ungodly natural 
life) is entirely too inverted. 
Even as others, o¢ ka? of Aotrot.—In1 
Thess. iv. 18, this designates the Gentiles, who 
have not become Christians. Aocwot are 
passed over, without any further characteristics; 
according to the context the word classes toge- 
ther here men with and men without Christ, who 
have not submitted themselves to the working of 
Christ, resist it; such can be among Christians 
even, We may easily suppose, however, that 
Paul means the yet unbelieving Jews, over 
against the ‘we all,” who have become believers 
in Christ; this would render prominent that 
while the Jewish Christians who have been res- 
cued from the condition of death are no longer 
‘children of wrath,” these are and remain s0, 
like the heathen, the ‘children of disobedience.” 
So Stier, while nearly all expositors refer it 
either to the Gentiles (Meyer and others) or to 
all except those mentioned before (HaRxess and 
others); the latter is unquestionably more cor- 
rect than the former, since just here the Gentiles 
are not in question, and to refer it to these alone, 
would be as if ver. 3 had been appended. The 
extension to other nations is, however, unneces- 
sary, since all men are either Jews or Gentiles, 
and what has been said of the previous life of 
Christians from among the Gentiles or Jews, ap- 
plies to the whole of the human race. It marks 
in a tender, sparing manner those Jews uncon- 
verted to Christ as ‘‘children of wrath,’ as the 
Gentiles not converted to Christ are “children 
of disobedience,” in whom Satan works, [Those 
who refer jueic wavrec to all Christians, of course 
take of Aovroi as including all the rest of man- 
kind, not Christians ; but the universality of sin 
and guilt remains the indirect (and more con- 
vincing) assertion of the passage, whatever re- 
ference be adopted.—R. ] 


Ver. 4. The Deliverer. But God, 6 d& Oedc. 
—tThis is not antithetical, but resumes the dis- 
course, begun with the object and then length- 
ened out, in order to permit the subject to fol- 
low, as we would say in German: hat also Gott. 
[We have no word so strictly resumptive as the 
German also, or the Greek dé, as used here, 
hence the E. V. supplies both subject and verb 
in ver. 1, and resumes here with ‘‘but,” which 
may bear a resumptive meaning.—R.] See on 
ver.1. The dé is required here by the antithe- 
sis in which the subject stands to the object; 
otherwise we have found civ here (MzyzR and 





others). [Hopcr makes the antithesis teo 
strong: “ notwithstanding our guilt and misery.” 

Being richin mercy [waobarocg Ov év 
éAéec).—IllAotocog stands first for empha- 
sis; our Epistle frequently mentions the riches 
in God (i-7; Rom. x. 12: mdovrdv). ["Quv does 
not seem to be causal here (HopaGE: ‘ because 
He is rich in mercy’), but rather to state (in the 
form of a secondary predicate of time) the gene- 
ral principle under which the Divine compassion 
was exhibited (ELiicort, ALForD); ‘being rich 
inmercy.” Thespecial ground follows.—R.] The 
connection ‘rich in mercy” islike Jas. ii. 5 (‘rich 
in faith”); 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. ix. 11. So wAq- 
Gog rév olxtepydv cov, Ps. li.1; lxix. 16. But 
éAeog¢ is somewhat more than olxripydc (6d éreav 
subvenire studet misero et si potest, vere subvenit, sed 
qui intra fines doloris se tenel, is tantum olxrel- 
pec; Tirrmann, Syn. L. p. 70). 

Because of his great love wherewith he 
loved us [dca THv TOAADY dydryy ad- 
Tov qv Hyangnoev Fuac|.—The preposition 
(dca) marks the ground of His doings (vers. 5, 
6), on account of this, propter multum suum amo- 
rem. LurTuer is therefore incorrect: through 
His great love. Prominence is given, not so 
much to the greatness, as to the riches, the ma- 
nifold character of the love of God. The con- 
struction, 7v yyadmyoev yudae, is like John 
xvii. 26; Mark x. 88. Winer, p. 210.—The 
great love of God (airod) is added by Paul, af- 
ter the expression respecting the riches of Ilis 
mercy, which he had placed first on account of 
the context over against the condition of death 
in the case of Gentiles and Jews alike, because 
there was. to be found in men themselves no 
ground atall for their salvation. Mercy was in 
God the movement of His love, which belongs to 
His Being; that men should be helped, required 
the entire fulness of the love of God. Mrseri- 
CORDIA removet miseriam, AMOR confert salutem 
(BENGEL). CALVIN incorrectly joins did tyv ToA- 
Any ayadrny with tAobvotog Ov [HopGE appa- 
rently ]; the latter isan attribute of God, the former 
is an adverbial qualification of ovve(woroinoey. 
“«Us” must be applied here to entire Christen- 
dom, after the necessary statements about you” 
(vers. 1, 2) and “us” (ver. 3). Aperta satis hee 
verba sunt et cognitu facillima, si tantum et creditu 
facilia ea plerisque dominus redderet (Bucer)! 
Sriurz refers it to the Jews, on which view see 
next verse. [It is—jeic wavrec, if that phrase 
be accepted in its wider reference.—R. ] 


The Detiverance; vers. 5, 6. 

Ver. 5. Hven when we were dead in our 
trespasses [xai dvrac nda vexpove Toi Ta- 
panrrépmaciv).—After uae (ver. 4) the object 
is again repeated, with a reference to what has 
been gaid in vers. 1-3, in admiration and wonder 
at the Divine grace, mercy and love. Now how- 
ever we read kai dvtac nuac, while before 
we had kai-ipae bvrac (ver. 1), Kai jueic (ver. 3); 
the emphasis therefore rests on dvrac, and kai 
puts this state of death with another dy in a 
certain relation to mAotozoc av év éAéex. Accord- 
ingly the distinction between those dead, between 
“you” and “us” falls into the background be- 
hind the existence, the reality of this condition. 
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{Against Maver, who takes «ai as the simple co- 
pula, and Rusckert, who deems it resumptive, 
we are fully justified in taking it as imensive, 
retaining even (E. V.) therefore; so ALFORD, 
Ex.icorr and most.—The dative is precisely as 
in ver. 1.—R.] What he has said in ver. 1 of 
the heathen: “dead in trespasses,” is true of 
both therefore: it is the briefest expression, and 
quite sufficient after the previous explication of 
the object, especially as he mentions maparro- 
para, in which the reality of the condition of 
death is perceptible. The article denotes that 
the sins are the sins of the “dead” themselves 
(Muyer). [Hence our trespasses. | 

This slatement cannot indeed be referred to 
entire humanity; though it be done for all men, 
yet it is only done im Christians; and that is 
what is spoken of here. But it is just as little to 
be limited to Jewish Christians (Srrer) ; the in- 
terchange of jueicand tueic (vers. 5,7, 8) springs 
from the liveliness of the discourse, the interest 
in the readers and the purpose of the Apostle. 
K ai is of course not—«alrep, guamvis (CALVIN, 
ScuenkeL). [For a making alive could only be 
from a state of death, not in spite of it.—R.] 

Quickened us together with Christ, ov- 
veCvotoinoev T@ XptoT@.—tThe construc- 
tion is clear; the dative is governed by the obv 
in composition. A fact in the past is clearly de- 
noted ag having taken place upon Christ and 
upon us. The meaning is also indicated by the 
antithesis or object: the dead He has made 
alive ; were these not physically, but spiritually 
dead, then a spiritual life is meant. The prepo- 
sition civ does not denote contemporaneousness, 
but only fellowship: in the fellowship with the 
Risen One God quickened us also: Him hath He 
yaised from the dead, us from our death, but not 
without Him, the Risen One. The verb itself 
does not determine any thing more definite re- 
garding the life; the tense marks only the act of 
God as having taken place. Nothing further is 
added. Accordingly this fact is to be taken al- 
together objectively, without u subjective re- 
ference, altogether generally, without further 
qualification, as Col. ii. 12, 13, 20; iii. 1, 3; 
Rom. vi. 4-6; it is simply: He quickened us to- 
gether with Christ. THEoDORET: xegady judv 6 
cuvedpevuv, atapyn NUdV oO ouuBacideiwr: THY yap 
qpetépav évdédutae gvocv. Comp. i. 7, 22, 23, 
Though the life of Christ the Risen One is com- 
pleted, and ours just begun, beginning in the Spi- 
rit, yet the two stand in an internal connection 
(2 Cor. v. 15), the latter, like the former, is the 
Father’s act, in which the whole, the full life is 
implied and granted. 

Accordingly it is first of all incorrect to ap- 
ply cuv to the re-animation of the Jews and 
Gentiles together (Buz), or: sicut ad exemplum 
(ANsELM, Grotivus). Then the reference is not 
to physical death and the actual resurrection life 
(Mnyer), or to the forgiveness of sins (Rurcr- 
ere), or only to the first degree of life, from 
which the subsequent ones advance (OLsHavu- 
SBN), or to justification and regeneration (Bo- 
DEUS); nor are the aorists to be justified by re- 
calling God’s prescience (JuRoms), or by intro- 
duced hope (Augustine, Erasmus), or by a pro- 
phetie view, as if it had already taken place, 
were as good as certain (Mzyer), nor is the fact 





of the actual accomplishment of this act of love 
in the readers, the Christians to be set aside by 
un emphasizing of the objective act in Christ 
(Hanvgss),* ; 

By grace ye have been saved [y4 piri 
éore ceguouévor].—lin lively discourse, with 
a direct application to the readers, this is joined 
parenthetically to the general, objective fact of 
new life in Christ. The emphasis rests on yd- 
pers, which comes first; it refers to ‘‘His great 
love,” is God’s grace, thus dismissing all thought 
of claim and merit on the part of man. The 
clause emphasizes the fact of the deliverance 
from death into life, from wrath into love. Yeare 
(gore)! This means more than the simple éod- 
Osre. [‘*Ye have been and are saved,” the per- 
fect of permanent state, implying that God’s 
grace abides.—R.] Videmus, ut nunquam sibi in 
predicanda gratis amplitudine satisfaciat ; ideoque 
identidem pluribus verbis inculcat, nihil esse in sa- 
lute nostra, quod non sit Deo tribuendum certe qui 
ingratiludinem hominum rite expendet, non fastidiet 
hane parenthesin quasi supervacaneam (CALVIN).> 
It is not interpolated from what follows (GRo- 
tus), nor is the grace of Christ (Brza) re- 
ferred to. 


Ver. 6. And raised us up with him and 
made us sit with him in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus [kal cvvgyerper 
kal ovvexdbtcev év Toig éErmovparvi- 
org €v Xpeor@® "Iyoov].—After thus spe- 
cializing, Paul expands what was expressed in ov- 
veCworoinoev. Here the first verb gives promi- 
nence to the negative side, and the second, with 
‘in heavenly places,”’ to the positive side of the 
quickening ; the former marks the disappearance 
of the condition of death, the latter the perma- 
nent participation in what ig heavenly. The 
liveliness of the discourse causes the introduction 
and repetition of kai, cai; they are not to be ren- 
dered: both—and. ‘In heavenly places” 
(comp. on i. 8) sets forth the antithesis to “the 
power of the air;” ‘at His right hand” (i. 20) 
could be predicated only of Christ (BENGEL: 





* [Eapre emphasizes the subjective side : “‘ The object of the 
Apostle, however, is not merely to affirm that spiritual life 
and resurrection have been secured by such a connection 
with Jesus, but that having been so provided, they are really 
possessed.” This makes tho “life” here referred to strictly 
spiritual. Buta reference to physical resurrection seems to 
be involved (AtForD, Euticorr). The aorist, retaining its 
proper force, has occasioned some difficulty. While the read- 
ing év (B.) is to be rejected, and “in Christ” is not the exact 
sense, we must still hold that this thought underlies our 
yerse, “ What God wrought in Christ He wrought ipso facto 
in all who are united with Him” (Exticorr); not to the ex- 
clusion of a reference to the actual quickening in the case 
of believers. ‘When He was raised physically, all His peo- 
ple were ideally raised in Him; and in consequence of this 
connection with Him, they are, through faith, actually 
quickened and raised” (EB \p1e).—Dr. Honce finds in the last 
fact that two other aorists follow a reason for limiting this 
verb to the beginning of the work of restoration, and yet 
says, ver. 6: “In its widest sense the lite, which in ver. 5 is 
said to be given to us, includes the exaltation expressed in 
this verse. It is, therefore, only by way of amplification 
that the Apostle, after saying we are made partakers of the 
life of Christ, adds that we are raised up and enthroned with 
Him in heaven.” If the latter position be correct, the verb 
is Hey be uate ere | 

LLICcOTT: “This emphatic mention of gr; 
works) is to make the reader feel what ieee ee 
might otherwise have caused them to doubt.—the real and 
vital truth, that they have present, and actual fellowshi 
with Christ in the quickening, yea, and even in the Michal 
rectionary and glorifying power of God.”—R,] 
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Christo sua manet excellentia), but “in heavenly 
places” of Christians also. ‘In Christ Jesus,” 
following ‘with Christ” (ver. 5), introduces the 
mediation in the fellowship with Him; with this 
Col. ii. 12, 18 should be compared. [Eapis takes 
“in Christ Jesus” as qualifying ‘in the hea- 
venly places,” but this is scarcely allowable. 
—R. 

Accordingly, ‘‘raised with him,” is not an ad- 
vance from ‘‘quickened”’ toward ‘made us sit”’ 
(OusHavsEN) [Eap1e], the first two expressions 
occur Col. ii. 12, 18 in inverted order. We 
should not interpolate spe (GRorius) or jure et 
virtute spirituali (BENGEL), nor are the aorists to 
be taken as futures from a prophetic view (A-La- 
PIDE), nor should we refer them to summa et uni- 
versa felicitas (Koprz), or to something spiritual, 
which is not yet objectively and really given. 
Comp. Col. iii. 1-8; Phil. iii. 20; Rom. vi. 6-10. 
Though év Xpeorg ’Iyood is not=per et 
propter Christum, yet it cannot be denied that 
fellowship with Him is indicated (Haruuss), in 
accordance with the ovv in the verbs.* But it 
may not be affirmed that on account of this 
“wonderful union” of the redeemed with the 
Redeemer, all the occurrences, through which 
the Redeemer passed after His death until His 
glorification, are spiritually and morally, hence 
in this life, consummated in the converted 

ScuenkeL). Comp. Doctr. Note 2. 

_[Eapre also takes the three aorists as refer- 
ring to what takes place in this life, and as 
marking successive steps: ‘The dead, on being 
quickened, do not lie in their graves.” Ex.icorr 
is very cautious here: ‘As ovveCworoinoer, 
though primarily spiritual and present, may 
have a physical and future reference,—so here 
conversely, a present spiritual resurrection and 
enthronement may also be attended to,” the pri- 
mary reference being, as he thinks, to what is 
future and objective. A LFrorp seems most cor- 
rect: ‘God vivified us together with Christ: in 
the one act and fact of His resurrection He raised 
all His people—to spiritual life, and in that. to 
victory over death, both spiritual and therefore 
necessarily physical also. To dispute therefore 
whether such an expression as this is past (spi- 
ritual), or future (physical), is to forget that the 
whole includes its parts.—The three aorists are 
proleptical as regards the actualization in each 
man, but equally describe a past and accom- 
plished act on God's part.—The disputes as to 
whether these are to be taken as present or fu- 
ture, actual or potential, literal or spiritual, will 
be easily disposed of by those who have appre- 
hended the truth of the believer’s union in and 
with Christ.” This last statement finds a 
striking confirmation in the fact, that many a 
commentator begins by limiting the sense, and 
ends by including the entire meaning.—R. ] 


Ver. 7. The purpose.—That he might show 
forth, iva éivdeityrasz—The verb stands 
emphatically first. “Evdeixvvota: (Rom. ii. 15 ; 
ix. 17, 22; 1 Tim. i. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 14; Tit. ii. 
10; iii, 2) has, like évdecfo¢ (2 Cor. viii. 24) the 





* [The force of cvv in the two verbs is brought out in our 
rendering of this verse. A neater version would probably 
be: “And with Him raised us up, and made us sit in the hea- 
venly places in Christ Jesus.” —R. ] 





signification of an efficient, active showing, a 
making known through communicating, giving, 
causing to experience. It is not a mere dgave- 
pour, youpivecv, declarare (OLsHAUSEN, Meyer and 
others. [Eapre inclines to the singular mean- 
ing: give a specimen of, which is not in accord- 
ance with the emphasis resting on the word. 
—R.] 

In the ages which are to come, 2?» roic al- 
Got roig érep youévorc.—The plural marks a series, 
the word aidvec, periods of time, stretching over 
“generations” (iii. 21), standing over against 
“the course (aidv) of this world (ver. 2), not 
mere xacpol, occasions, moments of time (i. 10); 
érepyouevos points to coming periods, 7. e., accord- 
ing to the context, those periods (temporibus in- 
stantibus) following each other with the fact of 
Redemption in the resurrection of Christ as the 
starting-point ; lastly the preposition év marks 
these as the spaces of time in which the showing 
takes place, in which there is really an advance. 
BENGEL:. Plurale, contra unum seculum malum, cui 
secula beata superveniunt potenter. Congruit hee 
locutio menti Pauli de die novissimo non proxime in- 
stante. Even in the earliest Epistles there is not 
wanting the thought of the long development of 
Christianity, whose blossoming in the Apostolic 
Church and in the first Christians as first fruits 
and representatives, lets us perceive the fulness 
of their Lord (1 Thess. iv. 15-17; comp. v. 1; 2 
Thess. i. 7; comp. ii. 3 ff.). It is neither the 
age succeeding the resurrection, the age of the 
parousia (GRovius, Mnyer), nor aidv péddAwy 
(Haruuss). [These limitations are rejected by 
Eapin, ALForD and Exiicorr, Hopar who agree 
with Braune in referring the phrase to the suc- 
cessive periods of time between the resurrection 
and the Second Advent of Christ. The plural 
forbids the limitation to any one age, the present 
participle renders any remote future reference 
improbable. The Second Advent is rarely alluded 
to in this Epistle (Atrorp), though as usual 
Mover finds it here also.—R. ] 

The exceeding riches of his grace, 76 
imepBadddov wAovtos THO Xa peTog ai- 
Tov.—The neuter form Td tA’ TOC is well 
established here, as in iii. 16, and occurs several 
times (iii. 8; Phil. iv. 19; Col. ii. 2). On dmep- 
BaAdov, see notes on i. 19. It denotes, over 
against the wrath of God (ver. 8) and the power 
of Satan (ver. 2) the triumphant superior power, 
hence it is not—7epuooeiev (i. 8). Comp. Rom. 
v. 20. Evidently as in the case of those realities, 
so ig the power of this grace efficient, already 
imparted. Rom. ix. 23. 

In kindness toward us in Christ Jesus 
[év venordérare ep yuag év Xptor@ '1y- 
oovj.—‘‘In kindness” designates the mode of 
showing the grace, ‘‘the friendly, condescending 
kindness ” (Hrvsyer), which expressed itself in 
Christ’s Incarnation and in Himself. Titrmann 
(Syn. I. p. 195): Lst benignitas Dei ad benefacien- 
dum hominibus potius parata, quam ad puniendum ; 
differt a voce yapic; in hac enim certe in N. T. im- 
perat notio benevolentia et gratice, gue nihil merentia 
bus bene facit. It is therefore not here (as Tirr- 
MANN thinks, p. 142): ipsum beneficium in nos Dei 
benignitate per Jesum Christum; it is not yd- 
ptopa, but yapic is active ‘in kindness,” the con- 
descending love scatters out of the fulness of its 
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possessions; that is, its “kindness.” [Hapre 
says of the four terms here used respecting the 
source of salvation: éAeoc, aydrn, xaplc, yonatd- 
rnc, ‘the first respects our misery ; the second 
defines the co-essential form of this—éAcoc; the 
third characterizes its free outgoing, and the last 
points to its palpable and experienced embodi- 
ment.” He finds an evident alteration in ya- 
LC, orérnc, Xptoréc.—R. 

. sre emence Deaneaied wen “in kindness,” as 
xapa év wvebuare dyiy (Rom. xiv. 17) and similar 
cases. See Winer, p. 126. This occurs with 
anarthrous substantives, which receive further 
definition; ér? denotes the object of the kindness, 
as Luke vi. 35. The phrase: év Xpeor@ ’In- 
cov without rove or dvrag is therefore not to be 
referred to j#udc¢, Were it grammatically admis- 
sible, the thought would not be against it, since 
it corresponds with ‘‘to us-ward who believe” 
(i. 19). As, however, it stands here without any 
word to connect it with jude, it must be taken as 
qualifying the verb évdeiEyra.* Notanda repe- 
titio nominis Christi, quia nihil grativ neque amoris 
a Deo sperari vult, nisi ipso intercedente (CALVIN). 
Comp. Doctr. Note 2. 


The means of the deliverance. Vers. 8-10. 

Ver. 8. For by grace have ye been saved 
through faith, r7 yép ydaperi gore ceo- 
wopévor Jia riorew¢.—This is a completed, 
more closely defined, repetition of the parenthe- 
tical clause (ver. 5), TI'dp is connective. Non 
IciTuR ait, sed ENIM, guia ab effectu ad cdusam 
concludit (BRNGEL): because He in the course of 
time brings into manifestation nothing else than 
the exceeding riches of His grace Ye are snved 
by grace. Tq yapere, not merely ydpere (ver. 
65), to denote the category; the article referring 
to the grace mentioned in ver. 7, the wealth of 
which ig so exceeding, marking thus the grace 
in question (Msyer). The dative expresses, as 
Rom. iii. 24 (abrod yapire ded tHe drodutps- 
oews), the motive, dé with the genitive here 
states the subjective means,} in the passage just 
referred to, the objective. Comp. WINER, p. 
204 f. The emphasis rests on ‘‘by grace,” which 
is placed first, being the causa efficiens; the 
causa apprehendens follows, as a modal quali- 
fication. Onthe nature of “faith,” see Doctr. 
Note 5. 

And that not of yourselves: the gift is 
God's [kai tovro ovK &F budr, Yeod Td 





* (It is joined by some to xpyordryT, but this seems a 
strange collocation. EL.icott takes the whole expression as 
“a single compound modal clause,” “in kindness toward us” 
defining accurately the manner in which God displays “ the 
riches of His grace,” while “in Christ Jesus ” specifies, as it 
were, the ever-blessed sphere to which its manifestations are 
confined, and in which alone its operations are felt. The 
game author very properly remarks on Dz Werte’s 
“melancholy want of appreciation” of the repeated mention 
of the name of Christ.—R.] 

} (The variation in the reading does not affect this state- 
ment, since 61a miorews would mean, through faith, 
taken abstractly, while THs méotews wonld mean you- 
faith. As regards the meaning of “ grace,” it preserves th: 
same wide sense as in ver. 5, and is “not to be. regarded 
specially and technically as in the scholastic theology, and 
divided into gratim preveniens, operans, co-operans ; the first 
having for its object homo convertendus ; the second, homo 
qui convertitur ; and the third, homo conversus sed sanctifi- 
candus” (Bape). The force of the perfect as expressing both 
a terminated action and a present state should not be over- 
looked: Yo have been saved, aud ye are actually now in a 
state of salvation.—R.] 





ddpor].—“And that” refers back to the idea of 
the preceding verb: ‘‘ye are saved,” in the 
sense of et quidem (Passow, sub obroc, 12); and 
this in addition I say, or and this, being saved 
through faith, comes not out of yourselves. Thus 
the value of dca micrews is put below that of rq 
yépirt; salvation has not its origin in faith or 
the believing one (ov é& buGv); he has indeed 
only to accept it. Hence there is at once added 
to the negative the positive (not parenthetical, 
HaRLess) expression: deovd 76 d&dpor, God's 
is the gift, i. ¢., the salvation; the genitive be- 
ing—é« Geod (Phil. iii. 9) or a6 Geod (Phil. i. 29), 
and 7d dpov—dupedy (Rom. iii. 24; v. 15, 17), 
gratis, a8 a present of grace. 

[The reference to salvation is adopted by 
Catvin, Runckertr, Hariuss, OLSHAUSEN, 
Meyer, De Werte, Stizr, Eapiz, ALrorp, EL- 
LicoTT, and every commentator of note since the 
days of BenaeL, except Hopez.* Of course on 
doctrinal grounds there is no objection to the re- 
ference to faith, for, as Exuurcorr remarks, ‘it 
may be said that the clause «al rovro x. T. A. was 
suggested by the mention of the subjective me- 
dium rioric, which might be thought to imply 
some independent action on the part of the sub- 
ject.” But since the next verse: ‘not of 
works,’”’ cannot be referred to faith, and an un- 
necessary parenthesis, creating some confusion 
and destroying the obvious parallelism between 
é& judy and é§ épywov, is the result of this view, 
it seems far better to accept the other reference. 
The gender of rovro is not decisive in favor of 
this; but when it stands so near to miorewe, it 
does seem strange that it should not be feminine, 
were the latter its antecedent.—R. ] 


Ver. 9 takes up the negative side again: not 
of works, ov é£ Epywr, used by Paul re- 
peatedly (Rom. iii. 20; iv.2; xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16; 
ili. 2; v.4; Tit. iii. 5). Without the article, 
because in this respect there are no saving, me- 
ritorious works; it is God who rescues, and He 
ig determined thereto by no works or virtues of 
men. There is not here, nor should there be, 
any thought. of the works of the Mosaic law 
(Burex), Thus the phrase ‘not of yourselves” 
is more closely and sharply defined. Accord- 
ingly we should not accept a parenthesis from 
kat tavTo to && gpywv (GRIESBACH) or Kal TovTO— 
Td dapov (BEza), or Gov 7d ddpov (LACHMANN, 
Hartess), nor refer xat rovro to did rae mic- 
Tew and then to infer 76 worebvery on this account 
(FarHers, Erasmus and others).. 

That no man should boast, iva uA rec 
Kavygontat.—This is the manifest end (iv 
of this ordering of grace, established and desire 
by God Himself. Comp. 1 Cor, i. 29 ff; iv. 7; 


* [Dr. Hopgs presents four reasons for preferring the refer- 
ence to faith. 1. “It best suits the design of the passage,” 
Grant it, but that is of little weight when the other reference 
accords better with grammar and syntax. 2, “The other in- 
terpretation makes the passage tautological.” Paul uses a 
great deal of such tautology. 3. “The antithesis between 
faith ant works is preserved.” But rogard for an antithesis 
found in the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans should 
not outweigh regard for the parallelism of our own passage, 
4. “The analogy of Scripture is in favor of this view.” Very 
true, but as it represents elsewhere faith as the gift of God, so 
it represents everywhere that salvation is the gift of God.—It 
i oe Rog otted ry 50 jueieous an author had not stated 

he difficulties attending his view as well 3 
in its favor —R.] ° Se Hasse ang nents 
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2Oor. x. 17 f.; Rom. iii. 27; iv. 2. "Iva is not 
to be taken as—dore or as imperative (Korps). 
[Macknicur objects that this is not a worthy 
end, therefore éva is not telic. But it is only 
ane end, and then it implies a great deal more 
than the mere stopping of man’s boasts. The 
implied antithesis is: that God should have the 
glory, as ver. 10 indicates.—R. ] 


Ver. 10. For his handiwork are we, ai- 
Tov yap Eouev wmoinua.—The genitive stands 
first with special emphasis; if there should be 
any boasting, He should be boasted of by us, His 
work.* Hence the connection by means of ydép, 
for the reason is given why no one should boast. 
Gratia tollit naturam. What we are to understand 
by woinpua, the Apostle sets forth in the follow- 
ing participial clause belonging to éouév: 

Created in Christ Jesus for good works. 
—Kriofévrec év Xptot@ Inaod, *cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus,” is like 2 Cor. v. 17: e rec 
év Xptor@, Kawvy xtiotcc. Comp. Gal. vi. 15. The 
fellowship with Christ is the mediation condi- 
tioning the creative efficiency of God. ‘God’s 
work” is a creation in Christ, by means of 
which there becomes a ‘‘new man” (ver. 15). 
A double creation is therefore not spoken of, the 
physical, that of the protoplast, in ‘* His handi- 
work” (TeRToLLian, GReGory Naz. and others), 
and the spiritual, that of the new birth in ‘‘cre- 
ated,” nor are both creations to be regarded as 
united here (Pevagius, Erasmus, Marruigs, 
Rusckext), so that we both as Christians and as 
men are God’s work. Salvation alone is in 
question. Thus much only is true, that the ex- 
pressions respecting the physical first creation 
are transferred to this ethical one, which is a 
new birth (Tit. iii. 5), a real creation (ver. 15; 
iv. 21, 22). 

The preposition é7i with the dative marks both 
the end and the result; Gal. v. 13: én’ édev- 
Bepia éxAgOnre; 1 Thess. iv. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 14; 
Winer, p. 368. It is not—zic épya ayabd, hence 
not merely the end and aim of salvation [Hopae], 
(ScuenkeL). [Anrorp: “Just as a tree may be 
said to be created for its fruit.”—R.] "Ei ép- 
yoro a@yaGotc is in antithesis to é égpywv, de- 
noting that those created in Christ Jesus do per- 
form good works, as ‘‘a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works’’ (Tit. ii. 14); such works are 
therefore not the cause but the consequence of 
being delivered. Hence we read here not ép- 
you or épyoc véuov, but, what is much more sig- 
Nificant, épyose ayafoic: good works are per- 
formed only by the regenerate. 

Which God before prepared that we 
should walk in them, oi¢ mpoyroima- 
oev 6 Gedo, iva év aitole TEPLTaTHS o- 
#ev.—As regards the construction it should first 
be remarked that the difficulty lies in oi¢ and in 





*(Atrorp: “The English reader is likely to imagine a 
contrast between ‘not of works’ and ‘for we are His work- 
manship,’ which can hardly have been in the mind of the 
Apostle.” The word mona becomes in Latin and English 
poema, poem; the same notion of poetry being the truest, 
highest work or creation, is found in other languages.—R.] 

jitter well sums up the argument of the Apostle, that 
salvation is not of works: 1. The statement that salvation 
is of works involves an anachronism; 2. Involves the fallacy 
of mistaking the effect for the cause. 3. Even such good 
works can have in them no saving merit, for we are His 
a ae 





the meaning of the verb tpoyrofpaceyv, which 
requires an object in the accusative, as well as 
in the reference of the preposition mpo. The re- 
lative oi¢ can belong only to épyore ayafoic, and 
since mporromdte cannot be taken as neuter 
(BenaeL) and there is no yudc added, it must be 
explained by attraction (Vulgate, Syriac, down 
to BLEEK); év airoig¢ follows, as in John vy. 
36. [That is, the relative is the object of the 
verb, which would be in the accusative (a) were 
it not attracted into the case of its antecedent ép- 
you dyafoic¢; so E. V. and the vast majority of 
commentators.—R.] ITpoerocwalecv (Rom. ix. 28) 
is to prepare beforehand, here of things, as mpoo- 
pilew of persons (i. 11). [See below however. ] 
The mpo totam rem Deo tribuit (BencE.), implying 
that they should be performed. It should be 
borne in mind that we do not find: éri roi¢ ép- 
you ayafoic, cig —; the individual good works 
are not. regarded as prepared before, but only 
épya ayafd in general. Christians are new-created 
for these; they are performed by the Christians 
not according to arbitrary choice; they are de- 
termined, as by the law, so by the Holy Ghost 
(GRoTiIUs: quasi in mari aliquis et viam presigna- 
ret et simul ventos daret etal they are given, 
to them is the Christian directed, equipped 
therefor. with strength and desire. 

God Himself has thus prepared before “ good 
works,” and that too with the design, to the end; 
“that we should walk in them,” as prepared be- 
forehand by God, as in the element in which 
the Christians’ walk moves, in which the regene- 
rate should prove themselves alive. This final 
clause is in antithesis to: ‘*lest any man should 
boast.” (ver. 9). Hormann, who (Schriftheweis, 
II. 1, p..865) rejects rightly the explanations, 
ordained before, predisposed in God’s counsel, 
and accepts the proper conduct of humanity to 
God as once for all present in Christ, says ex- 
cellently in further exposition (ibd. II. 2, p. 
294): Our walk in Him is a walk in them (good 
works), so that év avroi¢ has the emphasis, and 
juete is not missed in the first clause. 

Accordingly « 1¢ cannot be referred to xrioBév- 
tec and explained as masculine: for whom, to 
whom He has before ordained (Erasmus, and 
necessarily Rueckert also). It is altogether im- 
possible’ to accept a Hebraism and construct 
thus: év-ol¢ iva mepimarqowpev mpontoiuacey 6 Oe- 
6c (BENGEL, Korrg); but mpoeromudgev is not 
velle, jubere. Nor should quae be supplied from 
the context and the clause rendered: to which, 
or: for which He has prepared us before (Lu- 
THER, RuecKkERT but doubtfully, ScuenKet). 
Nor should the verb be taken as neuter (Brn- 
ae): for which He has already prepared, so 
that nothing is wanting (Stier). Nor should we 
say that God has prepared the circumstances for 
them (bonos socios, preceptores, confessionarios, 
concionatores, sancta exempla aliaque incitamenta et 
occasiones), aS do Micnaxrzis and OLSsHAUSEN, 
following Catholic expositors. Nor does mpo 
stand related to ‘“‘created unto good works,” as 
though the preparation of the works preceded 
the new creation of the man, and the men were 
redeemed for the works and for their sake, and 
the walk in good works were the final and su- 
preme aim of the Divine revelation of grace and 
saving dealings with man (Mrrer, ScHENKEL). 
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[The view of Braune is open to serious doubt 
in one point alone. The attraction from the ac- 
cusative is by far the best solution of the gram- 
matical question. The verb, which is not neu- 
ter, does not mean ‘“predestinated,” but ‘pre- 
pared before.” Comp. Romans, p. 321. That 
notion is a fair inference, but does not necessa- 
rily belong to the word, as even Honge admits. 
It may be allowed too that ‘ good works” with- 
out the article does not of necessity refer to defi- 
nite, particular actions, which God has appointed 
for the several believers. But the force of po 
is not sufficiently taken into the account in the 
view advocated above, while Hormann’s expla- 
nation seems to be an attempt to avoid a theolo- 
gical difficulty rather than a fair exegesis. IIpoo- 
pile is distinguished from mpoerouaferv, not by 
a difference of objects (as Braune holds, follow- 
ing Harxess), but as follows: The end comes 
more into view in the former, the means more in 
the latter (so Frirzscuz, Lana, Homans, p. 820, 
Eanrs, Exuicotr). As the temporal relation to 
‘‘created’’ seems to be the only proper reference 
in the preposition mpo, we should accept this ex- 
planation: God, before we were created in Christ, 
made ready for us a sphere of moral action, a 
road, with the intent that we should walk in it, 
and not leave it; this sphere, this road, was 
“good works” (Exuicorr).—Or yet more defi- 
nitely, with ALtrorp: As trees are created for 
fruits which God before prepared that they 
should bear them: 7. ¢., defined and assigned to 
each tree its own, in form, and flavor, and time 
of bearing. So in the course of God’s provi- 
dence, our good works are marked out for and 
assigned to each one of us. This does not seem 
to be open to the objection that it makes the 
works the supreme end of God’s saving dealings. 
—Eapiz: “These good works, though they do 
not secure salvation, are by God’s eternal pur- 
pose essentially connected with it, and are nota 
mere offshoot accidentally united to it.”—R.] 
BenGEL says aptly: Ambularemus, non salvaremur 
aut viveremus. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. THnoLoaicaLLy: od’s nature is designated 
by: ‘who is rich in mercy, for His great love” 
(ver. 4). Precisely as in 1 John iv. 16: «God 
is love” (comp. my notes, Biblework in loco, p. 
146 f.). What He will ever more and more 
manifest and prove, is ‘‘the exceeding riches of 
His grace in kindness” (ver. 7). All salvation 
is traced back to “grace” (vers. 5-8), to “love” 
(ayd77) now condescending in its entire fulness 
to the deepest misery, the lost condition of sin- 
ners (ydpuc), in order to help (éAeo¢) as a master 
and to minister (xpnotéryc) as a servant. How 
then can there be room for ‘“ wrath?” ’Opyn 
(from épéyo, allied with reach, rack, stretch, 
and dpyau, to swell, to be full) designates first 
of all, appetite, emotion, then passion, anger. 
God is indeed holy love, hence precisely not an 
apathetic personality, not an epicurean natura 
divom semota ab rebus nostris sejunctaque longa, 
not a pagan or Turkish eluapuévy, nor a modern 
moral order of the world, or mere «“ Providence,” 
‘‘Heaven,” or the philosophical Absolute, or 
the common numb Deity. He loves, He must 


also be angry with what is unholy, evil ; He has 
wrath, not as aman, active et initiative, but pas- 
sive et consecutive. His wrath is the zeal of love 
against corrupting evil, the energy in the con- 
duct of God against that relation to Him, estab- 
lished with the fall of the creature from Him; 
in the creature’s sin God’s wrath brings forth 
itself (Srier).—One thing besides should be 
especially considered. By ‘“ we,” described in 
ver. 3, the Israelites are meant: precisely these, 
though chosen, are called on account of the 
apostasy of the human race, ‘children of wrath.” 
Accordingly all, the entire fallen race, are the 
object of the wrath of God, even the elect, just 
as all are the object of His grace, as even these 
have been, who, because they will not let them- 
selves be saved, are cast away. In mercy and 
anger is He the same God, and has before Him 
the human race in like manner undivided, in 
order to save it as the object of His love. Comp. 
Frank, Theologie der Form. Conc., IV. p. 194 ff. 

2. CHBISTOLOGICALLY: The Mediator, in whom 
alone the fallen race, now a prey to the corrup- 
tion of sin, is and can be an object of love to 
God, and through whom alone, yet certainly, the 
purpose of salvation conceived in Him, is con- 
summated, is Jesus Christ, the Risen One, who, 
as the Sinless One, was not forfeit to death, but 
overcame it. The text only indicates this latter 
thought; but it distinctly asserts: only in Him 
is life, renewal, power, blessednegs, without 
Him there is none of this (vers. 10, 5-7). In 
this entirely unique Person, including in Him- 
self all that man needs for a renewal well-pleas- 
ing to God, presenting in His resurrection and 
exaltation, not merely a type, but the dynamic 
principle for the elevation of humanity to son- 
ship with God—in this Person is set forth all 
that is specifically Christian in Christianity. 

8. HAMARTOLOGICALLY: a) The essence of sin is 
disobedience (*‘sons of disobedience”) to the will 
of God, and obedience to the flesh (‘doing the 
wishes of the flesh and of the thoughts”). 

6) The universality of sin. It extends itself 
over the whole human race without exception. 
Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and Jews (ver. 3), and 
among these (eg wévrec) to those also who like 
the Apostle were “taught according tothe perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers, and zealous 
toward God” (Acts xxii. 8); for fleshly self- 
will and obstinacy mingles itself as a ruling 
power, even in the most refined forms, with 
human virtue and honorableness. 

c) The variety of sin does not condition a va- 
riety in the extent of guilt. ‘To the Apostle the 
heathen world was a wrestling place of demons: 
Satan ruled it; there all goes according to his 
will; and the Apostle calls the Gentiles ‘sons 
of disobedience.” The people of Israel, not- 
withstanding its theocracy, consists in his esteem 
of ‘‘children.of wrath,” as he designates them 
much more sharply. The guilt increases with 
the less considerable sins, if the favors received, 
which have been despised or neglected, are 
greater; so there may be less guilt with greater 
sins, aud a far greater guilt with sins less great 
externally, because there is a greater sinful cor- 
ruption. : 

d) The corruption of sin. Although some may 





hold for truth in Eph. v. 14 (** Awake thou that 
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sleepest and arise from the dead’’), only “thou 
that sleepest,” together with Rom. v. 6: ‘when 
we were yet without strength,” the phrase “ were 
dead” (vers. 1, 5) here may not be overlooked. 
The Romanists indeed say (Cone. Trid. Sess. VI. 
cap. 1): liberum arbitrium minime extinetum esse, 
viribus licet attenuatum et inclinatum, and MOHLER 
speaks only of the sleep of sin (Symbolik, p. 100), 
but Paul says, in accordance with his Lord in 
the parable of him left ‘“half-dead” (qucbava, 
Luke x. 30), that we are dead to what is good, 
robbed of the “life,” which includes strength 
and activity in connection with entire satisfac- 
tion, 4. «. happiness, and hence are powerless, 
inactive, cramped in our life-movement, troubled, 
dissatisfied and unhappy; it is therefore not 
merely a feeling of unhappiness, not merely the 
corruption of the intellectual, but also of the 
moral, in fact of all the powers of life, so that 
physical death cannot fail, nor yet the dméAea, 
eternal destruction. Indeed the physical life is 
80 affected, that sin is the heritage of every 
vhild of man from birth, itis forfeit to death as 
well as to sin. 

{Eapie: ‘ While admitting the scriptural ac- 
count of the introduction of sin, many have 
shaped their views of it from the connection in 
which they place it in reference to Divine fore- 
knowledge, and so have sprung up the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sub-lapsarian hypotheses. At- 
tempts to form a perfect scheme of Theodicy, 
ora full vindication of the Divinity, have occu- 
pied many other minds than that of Leibnitz. 
The relation of the race to its Progenitor has 
been viewed in various lights, and analogies 
physical, political and metaphysical, with theo- 
ries of Creationism and Traducianism, have 
been employed in illustration, from the days of 
Augustine and Pelagius to those of Erasmus and 
Luther, Calvin and Arminius, Taylor and Presi- 
dent Edwards. Questions about the origin of 
evil, transmission of depravity, imputation of 
guilt, federal or representative position on the 
part of Adam, and physical and spiritual death 
as elements of the curse, have given rise to long 
and labored argumentation, because men have 
looked at them from very different stand-points, 
and have been influenced in their treatment of the 
problem by their philosophical conceptions of 
the Divine character, the nature of sin, and that 
moral freedom and power which belong to re- 
sponsible humanity. The modus may be and is 
among the deep things of God; but the res is 
palpable; for experience confirms the Divine 
testimony that we are by nature ‘children of 
wrath,’ per generationem, not per imitationem,” 
Comp. the history of the Doctrine, Romans, pp. 
191 ff. —R.] 

These walking dead ones (vers. 2, 8) stand in 
the relation of slaves in Satan’s kingdom, and so 
long as they are without help from above, they 
wallow ever deeper and deeper into misery and 
death, They have in Satan an dpyorre, ‘* prince,” 
who works and rules in opposition to Christ, the 
Head of the Church. He has his personal, 
wicked will as ruler, according to which (xard) 
unconverted sinners walk; he has in the existing 
tendencies of the age in the world, urging them- 
selves as a norm, an assistant of his power, 
which surrounds all men, penetrates all, unper- 





ceived and unregarded (éovota rob aépoc), which 
works as a spirit in the sons of disobedience (ver. 
2). The lusts of the flesh also and its glory, of 
the ‘‘thoughts,” the selfish thought, are channels 
of his influence, of the flow of his spirit into 
the children of wrath, to which he is himself 
forfeit and to which all are exposed, who do not 
permit themselves to be converted and redeemed. 
This truth is as startling as it is humbling. In 
and with the world-historical progress under 
God’s gracious guidance Satan as the prince of 
darkness carries on his activity to the destruc- 
tion of men.* 

4. ANTHROPOLOGICALLY: Man appears here: 

a. As the creature of God (aitov motqua), in 
which however there is but a side reference to 
the fact of man’s creation. Paul uses this (ver. 
10) only as a substratum for his remarks re- 
Specting man’s renewal and regeneration in 
Christ, holding this truth firmly however, just 
here, where man’s ruin in sin is spoken of. This 
must never be forgotten: Every man, not merely 
Adam and Eve, those too who are born, are 
God’s creatures. Even though the substance is 
given, out of which man is begotten and born, 
it exists only as the creative inworking of God. 
And although man is to be regarded continually 
as the creature of God, this does not exclude the 
second causes by means of which God ‘since the 
close of the Hexaémeron continues the work of 
creation (see Franx, Theol., F. c., I. p. 52), so 
that the Apostle can say: ‘“‘by nature children 
of wrath.” There is a two-fold nature, the ori- 
ginal, created by God, the degenerated, cor- 
rupted by sin, So far as we are God’s work 
and creation, is the nature of the body and the 
soul in organism and powers, good; but intruded 
sin has corrupted their nature which was in it- 
self good. This leads to the second point. 

b. As amember of his race (gioer) and that from 
the point of time when his “nature,” a produc- 
tion within humanity, begins, hence from his 
birth. As respects this he is “flesh,” doing the 
wishes of the flesh and of the thoughts, is ** dead 
in trespasses and sins.” For humanity isa living 
whole and in it every individual partakes of the 
character of the whole. This permits no one to 
be a non-participant in the consequences of the 
first sin, and each individual has his natural 
share in the corruption thereof. There is how- 
ever, notwithstanding, in him a capacity for 
being converted, redeemed, saved, which dis- 
tinguishes him from the fallen angels, who do 
not possess this, and also from dapis or truncus, 
negatively, in that he holds himself not passively, 
but aggressively against God, and positively, in 
that he has been created by God for renewal in 
Christ, and has from the creation on such an 
aptitudo (see Frank, p. 140 ff.). To his doings 

* [In our section, immediately following i. 22, 23, the world 
is marked in distinct and telling contrast to the Church. 
“The Church has its head—xepady; the world has its— 
apxwv. That Head iaa man, allied by blood to the commu- 
nity over which He presides; that other prince is an uncm- 
bodied spirit—an alien aa well as a usurper. The one so 
blesses the church, that it becomes Ilis ‘fulness,’ the other 
sheds darkness and distress all around him. The one has 
Ilis Spirit dwelling in the church, leading it to holiness; the 
other, himself the darkest, most malignant, and unlovely 
being in the universe, exercises a subtle and debasing influ- 
ence over the minds of his vassals, who are ‘ children of dis- 
obedience.” Matt. xiii. 38; John viii. 44; Acts xxvi. 18; 
2 Cor. iv. 4.” Eapie.—R.] 
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and his character there belongs however no ac- 
tivity or relation to the salvation given in Christ, 
although he can and will have a consciousness 
of his unhappiness as a “child of wrath,” and 
has accordingly a certain knowledge (obscura 
scintillula ejus notitia quid sit Deus), or a memoriter 
knowledge of God and a longing for the removal 
of his need, and hence too will try in his conduct 
and plans many a way to help himself, without 
ever finding the right way and the effective 
means. He will rather be deceived by the lusts 
and be oftener and more powerfully moved by 
the wills of his flesh and of his selfish thought 
under the evil influences of his surroundings. 

ec. As achild of his age (‘* according to the course 
of this world”) and his nation, breathing in the 
atmosphere of his time and his tribe, determined 
and swept on by the stream of the present, to 
which he belongs. 

d. As member of a world, in which outside the 
Divine power the power of the kingdom of dark- 
ness secretly, noiselessly exercises its force all 
about and in the individual men, who are un- 
believing and unconverted. Man has an _indi- 
vidual, moral, national position, but stands re- 
lated also to the cosmical power of the evil one 
as well as to the eternal power of God working 
above and within the world, 

5. SorerionogicanLy: a) The essence of sal- 
vation (‘‘ye have been and are saved”) out of 
the condition of death, wrought and strengthened 
by sin, is ‘‘life:”? hence ‘‘quickened together” 
(ver. 5). Life is a gift, a gratuity of grace 
(dépov, ver. 8), but not so complete at once, that 
it only needs to be offered and taken into posses- 
sion; itis a new creation (ver. 10), « creative 
renewal. Salvation is also conceived of as de- 
liverance from the power and dominion of this 
world and its prince, ag exaltation and redemp- 
tion into the kingdom of God; hence ‘raised 
us up with Iim, and made us sit with Him in 
heavenly places.”’ 

b) The cause of salvation is God, who quickens, 
raises and exalts, and especially His grace (vers. 
6, 8). Comp. 1. This salvation is so little a 
life developing itself out of the natural charac- 
ter, that it is called a ‘gift of God,” which is 
only to be received. 

c) The Mediator is Christ. See 2. 

d) The condition is faith: ‘through faith.” 
The context shows that the object of faith is the 
Person of Christ (vers. 5, 6, 7, 10), in whom 
God and God’s grace are known and grasped, 
graspedand known. The nature of faith is evi- 
dently thus defined, that it is no work, since in 
this salvation works are denied as antecedent 
(‘not of works,” ver. 9), and good works are 
designated only as subsequent thereto (ver. 10), 
but also, that it does not spring of itself on the 
soil of our heart or spirit, since salvation comes 
‘not of yourselves :” faith is not from the natu- 
ral man. But since salvation is the impartation 
of life, and that too in creative manner, faith 
itself must be conceived of as an accepting ac- 
tivity, an ethical act, or an ethical course of 
action, having its corresponding development. 
Still nothing further is predicated on this point. 

[‘‘Itis the uniform doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, that no man is saved against his will; and 
his desire to be saved is proved by his belief of 





the Divine testimony. Salvation by grace 1s not 
arbitrarily attached to faith by the mere sove- 
reign dictate of the Most High, for man’s will- 
ing acceptance of salvation is essential to his 
possession of it, and the operation of faith is 
just the sinner’s appreciation of the Divine 
mercy, and his acquiescence in the goodness and 
wisdom of the plan of recovery, followed by a 
cordial appropriation of its needed and adapted 
blessings, or, as Augustine tersely and quaintly 
phrases it—Qui ereavit te sine te, non salvabit te 
sine te. Justification by faith alone is simply 
pardon enjoyed on the condition of taking it.” 
Eaviz.—R.] 

e) The course of salvation, according to vers, 
5, 6: ‘quickened us together with Christ,” 
‘cand raised us up with Him and made us sit 
with Him” ‘‘in Christ,” as well as ver. 10; 
«created in Christ Jesus,” is to be thus under- 
stood: that the salvation, given personally and 
actually in Christ, begins in man with a reviving, 
which is a “dying to sin’? (Rom. vi. 1 f.), be- 
ginning first’ of all in the individual and having 
in him first its growth and development, but 
then extending itself over whole races and un- 
folding itself ever more gloriously in them, not 
indeed as a natural life left to itself, but as con- 
tinually evoked and furthered by the supernatu- 
ral grace in its riches (ver. 7), always in Christ, 
out from Christ, never away from Christ, beyond 
Christ, but on toward and up to Him. 

6, Eruicauty: a, The worth of morality trans- 
cends all intellectual power. If ever a people 
was great in the latter respect, it was the Greeks, 
and yet to them applies what is said in vers. 1, 
2: despite all science and art, despite all pro- 
gress in the department of human mental culture 
and the earthly life, so that they have been for 
centuries the masters of the leading civilized na- 
tions, they have fallen and persisted in moral 
corruption. _ 

b. The nature of morality is ‘good works,” 
which God prepared before; they have been 
given since the beginning of the creation: in the 
written law the unwritten laws have been ren- 
dered, fixed and secured against alteration, The 
new creation in Christ has resumed and conti- 
nued the first, not obsolete creation, not however 
as supplementing a defective one, but as renew- 
ing one disfigured and destroyed in man. God’s 
dealings ordered from the beginning by Him are 
alone spoken of. 

c. The basis of morality, which is the proper 
bearing of man towards the will of God, rests in 
the proper relation of man to God, into which he 
is transferred as a new creature in Christ. Since 
this is brought to pass through faith, faith itself 
is the bagis of true Christian morality. From 
what is said respecting the people of Israel, it is 
manifest that even the law of God and many 
other salutary institutions can be in force, with- 
out helping or furthering this, if faith be lack- 
ing. But works cannot and may not be lacking 
to faith, if it is genuine: they are essential in 
the life of faith; even though not necessary for 
the sake of justification and to the attainment of 
eternal life, they are still necessary proofs of 
faith, and necessary on account of the mandatum, 
ordinatio et voluntas Det. Since good works are 
not created by God, but Christians created for 
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them, and since Christians should perform them 
of their own free will under the impulse of the 


Spirit, faith must be the basis for these, the same | 


faith by means of which the man becomes a new 
man. [The Gospel says “Live and do this,” not 
“Do this and live,” and the old maxim: bona 
opera. non preecedunt justificandum, sed sequuntur 
Justificatum, is here again proven Scriptural, as 
experience proves it the only possible order, 
The many battles on this point, the ever-recur- 
ring tendency in theology and in the heart of the 
Christian, to mix, confuse, contrast and oppose 
faith and works, find in the plain, pellucid state- 
ment of the Apostle their proper rebuke. Alas, 
such simple words have too often been tortured 
by expositors to support their theories.*—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Despite the amiable qualities and social virtues 
in the character, lovely mental gifts in the life 
of those who are not born of God, not born of 
His Spirit; they are still walking dead men, 
dead in the living body, in which the outer man 
is nobly upheld while the inward man perishes 
day by day.—Through trespasses and sins, 
through many, but little sins, little meannesses, 
trifling impurities, petty jealousies, which creep 
in secretly, lightly, unnoticed, and work so suc- 
cessfully for the death of man’s soul,—it occurs 
that one otherwise honorable can be inwardly 
more corrupt, more thoroughly ruined, than one 
who has committed some great crime. Among 
the twelve disciples of Jesus, one was Judas the 
traitor !—Consider the experience of all Chris- 
tians; only after conversion do they perceive the 
abomination of sin, its origin and its end, 
destruction. Here can man only reflect.—Most 
men appear well, but if they had at one time the 
thoughts and feelings which so often steal in 
upon them, in externally manifest and accom- 
plished deeds before their eyes, their body would 
seem to them like a shroud, and their heart like 
a corpse, of a beloved one indeed, yet full of 
atenich.—The spirit of the age of this world is 
never a good spirit. It does indeed occasionally 
appear to be so here and there, as in the time of 
the Reformation. This was born of God’s Spirit 
and Word, and yet it was furthered by carnal 
hostility to the Pope, evil desires after the eccle- 
siastical possessions, after the treasures of the 
monasteries; godless movements against godless 
oppression; if God the Lord had not helped it 
by special events and circumstances, it would 
have been repressed or polluted—by the spirit 
of the age !-—In evil there is system, progress, 
growth, development; a prince too and rulers, 
spirit and law; evil, darkness is a kingdom also, 


and at its head is a prince, the chief of the de-, 


vils; from frivolous, temperate sinners to pre- 
meditated villains, and from sinful men to fallen 
angels, and among these there is gradation and 
connection, a kingdom, without peace and happi- 
ness, it is true. 





* [As a specimen of the mode by which human inferences 
and hypotheses can be added to Scripture to pervert it, take 
the declaration of the Council of Trent. Sess. VI. cap. 16: 
“The Lord’s goodness to all men is so great that He will have 
the things which are His own gifts to be their merits ”— 
ut eorum velit esse merita que sunt ipsius donz (from BADIE). 





Selfishness is a destructive pervading disease 
of one’s own Ego, which dies of it. To live for 
self and only for self is a poor, pitiable life. 
What kind of a wife is that who will not live for 
her husband? what kind of a man is he who will 
not live for his calling? what kind of a human 
being is that who will not live for his God, but 
only for his lusts, capable of no sacrifice, except 
petty alms if heis rich; noble before men, before 
God atatter, honored before men and yet the object 
of Divine wrath and of His sentence to perdition ? 
—It is a sad contradiction among men, that they 
speak of the ‘‘dear God” [the common German 
phrase: der liebe Gott] and say, He is love, 
while no one is to them more uncomfortable and 
obnoxious than the Church, which makes this a 
matter of earnest, preaching of the love of the 
Father in Christ the Crucified and Risen One; 
they are tolerant toward sins in themselves and 
others, aye, toward vile sins, fornication, sui- 
cide, if there is any respectability about it, but 
tolerant toward the living and active members 
of the church they are certainly not, that is im- 
possible for them. What then do they think of 
the love of God?—-You may as little undervalue 
faith as the rudder, however small it is in » large 
ship. All labor in the rigging, in the masts and 
sails, at stem or stern, helps nothing even in the 
best of weather, much less in swell and storm, if 
the rudder is not in order and rightly used; so. 
without faith you toss about in life, aimless, 
helpless, hopeless.—God did not first make the. 
members and then out of them the body; man, 
was at once entire. So too man is not born, 
piecemeal, though small and weak, he is yet an, 
entire human being. It is so with the new birth. 
also. Conversion affects the whole man, is how~ 
ever only the first step, not perfection, is a he- 
ginning pointing and impelling toward advance 
and completion. 

LutHer:—That for which each thing is ere- 
ated, it does without law and compulsion. The 
sun shines by nature, unbidden; the pear-tree 
bears of itself, voluntarily; three and seven, 
ought not to. be ten, they are ten already. There 
is no need that one should say to God, He should 
do good, for He does all the time willingly and 
gladly of Himself. So too one should not com- 
mand the righteous man, that he should do good 
works, for he does it without this, without com- 
mand and compulsion, because he is a new 
creature and w good tree.—He should not be 
driven thereto, if his faith be not fancied and 
feigned. 

StarKe:—He who does not walk in God’s way, 
following the guiding star of God’s will, gets 
other blind guides, and is induced to cut such 
capers, that he is plunged, into extreme corrup- 
tion.—The saints are free confessors of their 
sins, having no desire for hypocrisy to justify 
themselves.—All men are equally corrupted by 
original sin, although the corruption breaks out 
in various ways.—Evil lust is the root of all sins, 
even of sin itself.—Reason is a glorious gift of 
God, as the deprival of the same, madness, is a 
great misery and judgment. But it is much 
weakened and darkened through the fall, and 
hence inclined to many errors and prejudices, 
permitting itself to be abused.—Art thou poor in 
soul, here thou. mayest find, an inexhaustibie. 
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treasure of God’s mercy, making us rich in Him. 
—Our salvation comes from God’s compassionate 
love alone.—We are really quickened in Christ, 
by Christ and with Christ. Therefore we have 
a real not a fancied life, and there is as great a 
difference between a natural and a regenerated 
man as between those physically dead and alive. 
—-Believers not only become blessed in the fu- 
ture, but they are really blessed, although their 
blessedness is still imperfect.—Without grace no 
one can believe, and without believing no one 
can partake of grace.—We are God’s work as re- 
gards creation; but if we do not become so as 
regards sanctification and the application of re- 
demption, we remain outside the fellowship with 
God.—Regeneration is a real creation and the 
source of all spiritual life. 

Riscger:—Living men cannot exactly under- 
stand that they are to regard themselves as dead 
through trespasses and sins. Weak they prefer 
admitting as applicable to them; and indeed the 
word of God does occasionally describe us as 
weak, as sick. But the Spirit of God does not 
mean this, as men gladly explain it. They con- 
fess themselves weak with the persuasion that 
they can make themselves better and become 
strong by self-improvement. The word of God, 
however, means a weakness, in which self-help is 
no longer possible, where the hope of recovery 
rests solely on the presence and power of the 
ipysician. As certainly as the body without the 
soul is dead, so certainly is the soul without the 
‘Spirit dead.—The walk and the occupation with 
which man commonly conceals this death, do not 
make the harm less, but rather the more dange- 
rou3.—That the time, the existing course of the 
world, the principles, opinions and habits arising 
therein, can operate largely in man, bearing him 
into much which he would not reach by himself, 
making his exit and freedom very difficult, 
should a longing for something better actually 
arise within him; this is quite readily perceived, 
But that a prince, a ruler of darkness, an expert 
power, extending as far as the air and clouds, 
lurks therein, that we do not know of ourselves, 
nor do we want to believe it, though it is proven 
by the word of God. The devil himself has the 
best interest in the fact that so little of his busi- 
ness is suspected among the dealings of men.— 
At first flesh and Reason can be for a while in 
conflict. Reason accuses the lusts of the flesh 
of being vile and unbecoming to man; but there 
is no. power to free itself from them; and the 
flesh reproaches the reason with this inability 
and the consequent falsity of its assumed virtues, 
and so the two prefer to make peace with each 
other. The reason is reconciled with the flesh, 
helps to justify and excuse its lusts, paints a 
better external appearance for them, while the 
flesh for the sake of the praise occasionally 
crawls into a form not too coarse.—What will 
Goi yet do in future ages, that the riches of the 
grace of Christ may be yet more confidently 
proven, more gladly believed, and more uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed ! 

Passavint:—Our whole nature desires life, 
life is our thirst, we hate death! So often and 
so long as we trespass against the law of our con- 
science or God’s law, is all holiness and right- 
eousness dead within us; there lives then no love 


‘are grades of death as well as of life. 





of God, no Spirit of the Lord, no joy in Him, no 
heavenly peace, no Divine life in us, that is, no 
real life.—If God’s breath does not breathe afresh 
upon us with the power of the Divine nature, 
then edueation however careful, culture however 
refined, is mere patchwork and tinsel, no pure 
truth, no pure power from God, no new birth, no 
heavenly life. —We can learn from the reports of 
the gospel messengers, in what forms, in what 
follies and enormities the kingdom of superstition 
and unbelief has down to our days, multiplied and 
established itself. Every recollection of the holy 
and eternal, every trace, every presage of the 
unknown God in the human soul, has been de- 
graded and distorted into the silliest and most 
infamous fictions and lies, into the most misera- 
ble and sinfnl abortions of idolatrous forms and 
worship.—Notice the language of Scripture. 
One and the same word in the text signifies un- 
belief and disobedience, for both these poisonous 
plants proceed from one and the same bitter root 
of the heart. You do not look with pleasure on 
Him, whom you will not obey; youdo not keep 
Him in mind, nor inquire after Him.—Is thy 
obedience poor, then thy faith is not earnest; is 
thy faith not vital and genuine, then there is no 
child-like, earnest obedience. 

Hevupner :—Those are dead, who have died to 
all that is good and godly, in whom the spirit is 
benumbed and the flesh alone is active. There 
Spiritual 
death manifests itself in the entire lack of know- 
ledge respecting spiritual things, of desire, love, 
power for good; all taste for the Divine, all 
longing for God is wanting. This death is the 
result of sin. Christianity found the world dead 
and reanimated it. To be without God, without 
Christ, is death. The first stirring of life is 
anxiety about ourselves, the consciousness of 
misery and sin.—Fearful is the power, which 
the course, the spirit of the world, maintains 
over man. It distorts all his ideas. We must 
agree with it, if we would have peace, honor, re- 
spect and power; those who oppose it, are re- 
garded with wrath. The ‘orzgin of this spirit is 
in the prince of darkness. He who stands out- 
side of Christ, stands in fellowship with Satan; 
for he thinks and lives in accordance with the 
maxims of the evil spirit.—“ Prince of the power 
of the air!” This description is apt, because 
the evil spirit is not a visible member of human 
society, and yet is about us, in our circle, in the 
sublunary world.—Satan was therefore the 
ruling power in heathenism, and accordingly 
this cannot be regarded as a healthful and nor- 
mal development of religion. His influence still 
continues.—To deny this activity of Satan is to 
bring water to his mill.—The bodily resurrection 
of Christ has as a consequence a spiritual resur- 
rection of men.—It is contrary to the proud 
consciousness of man, to live by the grace of 
God, and yet he cannot live by any thing else 
than grace. Allis of grace: that we may hear 
the gospel, God opens our understanding, and 
makes our hearts willing to believe. —What would 
have occurred had Christ not come ? Socrates, 
Plato, Pythagoras appeared 4-500 years hefore 
Him—what had they helped the world? He who 
thinks that others would have come after them, 
who would have helped, will wait in vain for- 
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ever.—On the one side Paul excludes works, on 
the other he requires them. 

Stizr:—God not only raised Him from the 
dead, but the dead in Him.—The air which ex- 
hales from earth the old villain who hides therein 
and uses it, thoroughly knows how to turn and 
pour in opposition to the gales from heaven.— 
Mercy removes misery and death, Love appears in- 
stead of wrath, blessing, delivering, saving.— 
First life, the new creature, then we may speak 
of walk and good works.—Life, as just begun, is 
not complete, does not stand still, but grows, de- 
velops, forms and employs itself. It proceeds 
from the Risen One continually as the Spirit of 
sanctification. 

SpurcEon :—Spiritual quickening : Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, the young man at Nain, Lazarus, 1) Illus- 
trations of the different circumstances in which 
those who are really dead are to be found; 2) 
Illustrations of the various means of grace through 
which they are quickeued by the power of the 
same Spirit; 8) Illustrations of experiences 
through which those who have been made alive 
pass after their quickening. 

Lancpuin:—The glorification of Christ, the 
glorification of Redeemed ones: 1) God has 
quickened us together with Him, 2) raised us 
together with Him, 3) transferred us into hea- 
venly places in Him.—Gresetz und Zeugniss: Bow 
thy knees and rejoice over the great gracious 
plan of God: 1) that we fully survey it in Christ, 
2) that each of us has his place in it, 3) that it 
has become actual in many respects through the 
word and faith and in the Holy Ghost. 

[ScuenkEL:—Sin a fountain of death in appa- 
rent life.—The kingdom of Satan in its dreadful- 
ness and nothingness.—The blessedness of the 
Christian: 1) It has a firm basis, that of grace; 
2) It leads them to a certain way, that of faith.— 
Our hope that in the course of ages God will ma- 
nifest Himself yet more gloriously by means of 
the grace and truth made known in Christ. 
‘‘Paith opens our eyes, ears, mind and heart; 
giving us (1) the heavenly desire, (2) the Divine 
knowledge, (8) the Divine taste, (4) the truth of 
life” (from Passavant).—R. 

[Eapru:—Ver, 1, The epithet “dead” here 





implies: 1. Previous life; 2. Tnsensibility; 3. 
Inability. He cannot because he will not, and 
therefore he is justly responsible.—Ver. 2. They 
did not pursue indulgences fashionable at a for- 
mer epoch, but now obsolete and forgotten. 
Theirs were not the idolatries and impurities of 
other centuries. No; they lived as the age on 
all sides of them lived—in its popular and uni- 
versal errors and delusions; they walked in en- 
tire conformity to the reigning sins of the times. 
—Ver. 3. Si Deus non trascitur impiis et injustis, 
nec pios justosque diligit (Lactantius).—Ver. 4. 
Though mercy has been expended by God for six 
milleniums, and myriads of myriads have been 
partakers of it, it is still an unexhausted mine of 
wealth.—The love is great—a great God is its 
possessor and great sinners are its objects.— 
Ver. 5. Life may be feeble at first, but the sin- 
cere milk of the word is imbibed and the ex- 
pected maturity is at length reached. Its first 
moment may not indeed be registered in the con- 
sciousness, as it may be awakened within us by 
a varying process.—Ver. 6. The quickened soul 
is not merely made aware that in Christ, as con- 
taining it and all similar souls, it is enlivencd, 
and raised, and elevated, but along with this it 
enjoys individually a conscious life, resurrection 
and session with Jesus,—Ver. 7. All the grace in 
this kindness shown in the first century is a les- 
son even to the nineteenth century. What God 
did then, He can do now and will do now; and 
one reason why He did it then was, to teach the 
men of the present age His ability and desire to 
repeat in them the same blessed process of salva- 
tion and life.—Ver. 8. Look at salvation in its 
origin—it is ‘by grace;” in its reception—it is 
“through faith ;”’ in its manner of conferment— 
itisa ‘‘gift.’—Ver. 9. If man be guilty, and 
being unable to win a pardon, simply receives it; 
if, being dead, he gets life only as a Divine en- 
dowment; if favor, and nothing but favor, has 
originated his safety, and the only possible act 
on his part be that of reception; if what he has 
be but a gift to him in his weak and meritless 
state—then surely nothing can be further from 
him than boasting, for he will glorify God for 
all.—R. ] 





2. Extolling comparison of their previous and their present condition. 


Cuap. IT. 11-22. 


11 


Wherefore remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles, [that once’ ye, Gen- 


tiles] in the flesh, who are called [the] Uncircumcision by that which is called the 
12 [or by the so-called] Circumcision in the flesh made [wrought] by hands; That at 
that time? ye were [ye were at that time] without Christ, being aliens [alienated] 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of [the] pro- 
13 mise, having no hope, and without God in the world: But now, in Christ Jesus, ye 
who sometime [once] were far off are made [were brought]’ nigh by [in] the 
14 blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath [omit hath] made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us [and broke down the 
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iddle wall of the partition,]; Having abolished [or done away] in his flesh the 

15 ate ak the ee of eee ae contained [expressed] in orien ees 5 
for to make in himself of twain [that he might create the two in himself’ ie one 

16 new man, so making peace; And that he might reconcile both [And mig : recon- 
cile them both]® unto God in one body by [in one body to God through] the cross, 

17 having slain the enmity thereby [on it]: And [he] came and preached peace to 
ou which [who] were afar off, and [peace]’ to them that [those who] were nigh. 

18 For through him we both have [our]* access by [in] one Spirit unto the Father. 
19 Now therefore [So then] ye are no more [longer] strangers and foreigners [sojourn- 
ers], but [ve are]’ fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; 

20 And are built [Built up] upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
21 Christ [Christ Jesus]'° himself being the chief corner stone; In whom all the 
building" fitly framed together groweth [is growing] unto a holy temple in the 
22 Lord: Inwhom ye also are [being] builded together for a habitation of God 


through [in] the Spirit. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL 


1Ver.11.—[&,3 D3 K. L., and a number of versions and fathers support the order of the Rec. (tueis woré), which Braune 
Peres Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and English editors accept the reading of X.1 A. B. Dl (mor é te ts). 
The former arose from a regard for euphony in all probability. The pointing adopted above accepts ra €6vn év capxi as in 
simple apposition to duets, a view strengthened by the correct reading (see Ellicott).—The usage respecting the article in 
English differs from that in Greek, as the alterations in this verse indicate.—R.] ; lis . . ‘ 

"2 Ver. 12 —[The Rec. inserts év before @ xacpo, With D3 K.L., and some versions, but it is omitted in N, A. B. D. 
F., by most fathers; rejected by nearly all modern editors (Hodge retains it without remark) as an explanatory gloss, the 
preposition being more usual and perhaps more correct in such cases.—The same gloss occurs in the Rec. again (iil. 5).—R.] 

3 Ver. 13._('The Ree. reads éyyvs é€yev4On7«, on the authority of D. F. K. L., Greek fathers; accepted by Meyer, 
Ellicott and others, on the ground of the contrast with paxpav. Lachmann, Alford, Brauue, and others accept the order of 
N, A. B., versions, which is quite as well supported.—On the emendations see Exzeg. Notes.—R.] ; 

4 Ver. 15.—[As Braune adopts the construction favored by the E. V., only verbal changes have been made in the first 
half of this verse. But it is doubtful whether this is correct. Tho other prominent opinions require the following render- 
ings: “ Broke down the middle wall of the partition—to wit, the enmity—in His flesh, having made void the law of the 
commandments expressed in decrees” (Ellicott). This joins éy@pav in apposition to perororxor, and éy Ty capKi 
avtovtordvcas. The other view, that of Meyer, De Wette, Horlge (and preferred in the additional notes), accepts the 
apposition, but joins “in His flesh” to “abolished :” “ Broke down the middle wall of partition, to wit, the enmity, having 
in His flesh done away the law,” etc. In any case we ought to put a comma instead of a colon at the close of ver. 14—R.] 

5 Ver. 15.—[The Rec., %,2 D. K. L., most cursives and fathers read: éavr@, accepted by Meyer, and most commentators. 
8.14. B. F., 10 mss.: ad7¢, accepted by Lachmann, Alford. The authorities are about equally divided, the latter being the 
more difficult reading, too difficult in fact, siuce the pronoun must be referred to Christ, and that would be intolerably harsh 
with this reading. Besides the Greek e might easily be dropped, either from the interchange of forms, or after év, as Meyer 
suggests.—The K, V. is very unfortunate in the structure of its clauses here, making two co-ordinate final clauses differ as 
widely as possible in form.—R.] : ; ; 

6 Ver. 16.—[We may render here: both of us with equal correctness.—Reconcile again may be the true Meaning, but I 
hesitate in adopting it.—Jn one body is to be closely connected with both. To instead of unto (EK. V.) for the simple dative.— 
Through best expresses the sense of d.a.—On it is more exact than thereby, the reference being to the cross—We might pnt 
a period at the close of this verse, but the insertion of the subject in verse 17, indicates the want of close connection.—R. 

7 Ver.17.—N, A. B.D. BE. F.G. and others: eipyvnv trois éyyvs. The emphatic repetition is well attested, an 
an omission by the transcribers is more probable than an insertion, [So all modern editors aud commentators, even the 
most couservative as regards the Recepta.—R. ] 

8 Ver, 18.—[The article here is almost equivalent to the possessive.-—The E. V. again renders év, by.—R.] 

9 Ver. 19.—[The Ree. omits éoré, with D.4 K. L., versions and fathers; but it was probably deemed superfluous, instead 
of emphatic ; it is found in §. B. (both aAAd éore), A. C. D1 F., accepted by modern editors.—R.] 

0 Ver, 20.—[The Rec. roads ’Ilyood Xptorod on the authority of C.D. BE. F. G. K. L.. séveral versions and a num- 
ber of fathers; accepted by Scholz, De Wette, Meyer, Ellicott. 8.2.4. B., the Vulgate and other versions, some fathers, 
support the order: Xpeatod “Inv o0d; adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Alford and others. $1 haa only tou Xpicrov, 
which Braune seems to favor, On tho whole the order of the Jec. should be given up.—R.] 

il Ver. 21._{The Ree. inserts 7 between 7 ao a and oixodouy (N.2 A. C., some cursives), but it is omitted in $8.1 B. D. B 
F. G. K. L., most cursives, and is rejected by nearly all modern editors. The briefer reading is dillicult, and the change 
was an easy way of avoiding it, just as following the Itec. now-a-days saves a little trouble to the commentator.—R. | 


Ver. 11. Wherefore remember. — A: 4, 
‘Cwherefore,” refers, like i. 15: did tovro, to 
the preceding section (Srizr, Buzux), since the 
object of ‘remember ” is their previous quite 
as well as their present condition, or the ‘ cre- 
ating”’ of those who were “dead.” Talis recor- 
datio gratum animum acuit et fidem roborat (Ben- 
GEL), taking into view not merely the obtained 
riches, but also the poverty and misery from 
which they were released. The reference to 
vers. 5-10 (Meyer) is not correct, since ver. 5 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Detailed description of their previous condition. 
Vers. 11, 12.* 





* (Dr. Hodge gives the following analysis of this para- 
graph: I. Their former relation,-1. To the Church as for- 
cigners and aliens. 2. To God as those who wero far off, 
without any saving knowledge of Him, or interest in His 
promise—vers. 11, 12.—II. ‘The means by which this aliena- 
tion from God and the Church has been removed, viz., by the 
blood of Christ. 1. Satisfying the demands of justice it 


secured reconciliation with God. 2. Abolishing the law in 
the form of Mosaic institutions, it removed the wall of par- 
tition between the Jews and Gentiles—both are united in one 
body and reconciled to God—vers, 13-18.—ITT. Tha Ephe- 
sians are therefore united with God and His people. 1. ‘They 
are represented as fellow-citizens of the saints. 2. They are 
members of the family of God. 3. They are constituent 
portions of that temple in which God dwells by Mis Spirit— 
vers. 19-22.—R.] 





resumes the object of vers. 1-3, and ver. 4 con- 
tains the subject, nor that to the last thought 
only (Curysostom), since this sums up the 
whole. [Ennrcort suggests the reference ‘to 
the declaratory portion of the foregoing para- 
graph, vers 1-7; vers. 8-10 being an argumen: 
tative and explanatory addition,—R. ] 
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That once ye, Gentiles in the flesh, ér 
bueicg woré [woré tyeic] tra &6vy év 
capKki—(See Textual Note 1.] The gre (ver. 
12), introduced by the resumptive dre after the 
apposition, belongs here, so that it need not be 
supplied. ‘Ye’ means those who are now 
Christians (ceowouévor), and that they have been 
«Gentiles in the flesh” is marked by mworé. Ac- 
cordingly Td €0v% év capx«ié is a predicatory 
appositional phrase. The article marks the de- 
signation as one well-known, the substantive, 
which in itself has no dishonorable meaning, 


being used with a reference to D1, and thus 


with the additional notion of a fault. Accord- 
ingly, Paul adds, ‘in the flesh.” This is not 
card odpxa (vi. 5; Rom, ix. 3, 5; 1 Cor. x. 18), 
which denotes a relation, while here w status is 
spoken of, one which has been, but is no longer 
existing (roré). Joined without the article it 
forms with ‘‘Gentiles” one conception: Goim 
in the flesh, denoting what is external: Ye 
former heathen in the flesh, in the natural con- 
dition, uncircumcised, without a sign of the 
covenant, mot even externally, in the flesh, en- 
dowed with the known sign of the people of God. 
Zapf is taken in this its simple meaning by 
nearly all later commentators (Mayer, Exticort, 
Acrorp, Hopes, Eanis, for the very good reason 
that the context plainly points to it, especially 
év capxi just below. Braune’s view of the con- 
siruciion is also the usual one.—R.] Otherwise 
we must take ra é6v7 without any reference to 
heathenism and the therewith connected defi- 
ciencies,.as the nations excepting Israel, and find 
its quality denoted in the added phrase, as de- 
signating what was defective in them. Buenas: 
hoe considerate Paulus conjungit cum GENTES ; nam 
Judi gentes simpliciter dicebunt preputium, non 
preputium in carne—Gentiles, not Gentiles in the 
flesh. Hence it isincorrect to take év capni 
=natalibus, origine carnati (GRorius); for this 
they would continue to be. Nor does it designate 
the carnal mind, the unholy life (AmBRoss, AN- 
suLM, CALovius), nor has it a typical reference 
(Stier) for which Heb. vii. 16; ix. 10, give no 
occasion. 


Who are called the Uncircumcision by 
that which is called [the so-called] Cir- 
cumcision in the flesh wrought by hands 
[ot Acydpevore dxpoBvoria bro THE AEyopé- 
vag TEpLTouAe ev capKkl yetpororgrov. ].— 
’AxpoBvoria, “uncircumcision,” is evidently in 
apposition to ‘Gentiles in the flesh,” and of Ac- 
yduevot, already prepared for by ré before 
é9vy, is placed first for emphasis. The nations 
are called ‘‘Uncircumcision” on account of 
heathenism, the absence of the sign of the cove- 
nant in the flesh. The abstract noun, denoting 
here the essential point, is here a name also; 
hence it stands for the concrete =the uncircum- 
cised. Col. iii. 11; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Cor. vii. 19, 
and wepitouy = the circumcised. In the 
phrase ‘* who are called the Uncireumcision,” 

' the fact that they were (LurHer) and are so 
termed, is stated here objectively, while in b rd 
THE Aeyowévang mepiroujc, instead of rév Ae- 
youévev, which is called, instead of are called, it 
is indicated that the thing and the name do not 
coincide in the same way, 7%. ¢, by the so-called 





circumcision, the so called cireumcised.* Ac- 
cordingly the added phrase ‘in the flesh,” cor- 
responding precisely with ‘in the flesh’? in the 
last clause, marks the externalness, in the flesh 
where it takes place. 

Xecponorgrov, “wrought by hands,” is 
added with special emphasis, forming the anti- 
thesis to dyecporargrw, Col. ii. 11, and to what is 
perfect, wrought by God (Heb. ix. 11, 24; Acts 
vii. 48; xvii. 24). It has a typical reference, 
as the passages in Hebrews plainly affirm, so 
that this reference is not contained in éy capxi, 
which is not opposed to év mvebyware, either here 
or in the previous clause (Stier). Hence we 
should connect closely ‘circumcision in the 
flesh,” and explain: which is made by hands in 
the flesh (Mnyer, Buusx). There is indeed a 
special significance in circumcision, which is 
mentioned by Moses (Deul. x. 16; xxx. 6), and 
the prophets (Jer, iv. 4; ix. 24, 25; Ezek. xliv. 
7,9). This the Apostle does not wish to under- 
value; he only does not permit it to pass for 
something merely external, over against that of 
the heart, wrought by God (Phil. iii. 8: Rom, 
il. 29; Col. ii. 11), to which that wrought in the 
flesh points.+ He marks here the Jew in the 
people of Israel; the Jew, who remains satisfied 
with this external mark of the covenant with 
Israel, is a so-called circumcised one, and exalts 
himself without reason arrogantly above the un- 
circumcised and unclean nations. How misera- 
ble must be the condition of the heathen, who 
are despised by the Jew! So much the more 
glorious is it that they as Christians are now ex- 
alted above the latter. Hence we should not 
accept here a repugnance toward the Jews 
(Rueckert), or an advantage of the Gentiles 
(CHRYSOSsvoM), or the opinion, that uncircumci- 
sion was no detriment to the Gentiles, and cir- 
cumcision no advantage to the Jews (CLarivs). 
In ea xqualitate, quam antea commemorat apostolus, 
nune latentem inequalitatem profert, ut Gentes, quo 
longius a Deo abfuerant, eo plura se gratie Det 
debere fateantur (Buza). 


Ver. 12. That ye were at that time [6 r. 
Are to kacpo éxeivy].—Ory, * that,” isa 
resumption of the first érc (ver. 11), and con- 
nects with ‘‘remember,” adding to the status 
miserqbilior of the heathen, already defined, the 
inner side. The verb placed first for emphasis 
marks the past, and 79 Kacp@ éxeivy, the 
dative of time (Luke xii. 20: ravry ri vuuri; 
Winer, p. 205) renders it even more prominent 
than zoré (ver. 11). 

Without Christ, ywpic¢c Xptorot.—Xuplc¢ 
ad subjectum, quod ah objecto sejunctum est, refertur, 
avev, ad objectum, quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est (Tirrmann, Syn., I. 98 ff.). Thus ywpic 
X peorov affirms: the heathen are in a condi- 
tion, where they are deprived of Him: vos eratis 





* [The Gentiles were called and really were the axpoBvoria: 
the Jews were called the mepitouy, but were not truly 80” 
(Euiicorr).—R.] 

+ [Here again Exzicort is excellent. He renders: per- 
Formed by hand in the flesh, to bring ont the connection more 
accurately, and calls the phrase “a tertiary predication added 
by the Apostle reflectively rather than descriptively ; ‘the 
circumcision,—yes, hand-wrought in the flesh; only a visi- 
ble manual operation on the flesh, when it ought to bea 
secret spiritual process in the heart; only xararouy, not 
meptTouy.’ "—R.] 
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rocul a Christo; dvev Xptoroi esset; Christus non 
aderat vobis.* <‘‘Christ’’ refers to the promised 
One, the eternal Son of God; since a time is 
spoken of when He had not appeared in the form 
of aservant. Hence the name ‘‘Jesus”’ is not 
inserted. Christ, by means of émidyyia voyTq 
(OLSHAUSEN), ag the Angel of the Covenant 
(RuzcKerT), dwelt already in the people of 
Israel (see 1 Cor. x. 4), and the people of God 
stood in an attitude of longing, hope, trust and 
faith, towards the coming One. The antithesis 
is in ver. 18: ‘¢in Christ Jesus.” Hence we 
have here the summary which is expanded in 
the succeeding clause ; this is not then a first 
point followed by a second and third (SCHENKEL), 
but a «egddaov. [Honan takes the following 
clauses as u confirmation of this phrase, but 
Exuicort, more correctly, as an elucidation of 
its significance.—K.] It is incorrect also to 
explain it as = sine Christi fide vel notitia (An- 
SELM, CALOVIUS). 

Being alienated from the commonwealth 
of Israel, am7AAotpiwouévote THE TWOALTELaC 
tov Iopana.—tThis is the first of two co-ordi- 
nate members of one thought; it describes the 
external relation, the other the internal. We 
have marked here, a separation from the moAc- 
reia of the people of Israel, which has become 
and will become ever greater, and at the same 
time an internal estrangement (comp. iv. 18; 
Col. i, 21), The word indicates, if not an origi- 
nal fellowship, still an earlier nearness and 
equality. Benaen: Abalienati, non: alieni ; par- 
ticipia presupponunt, gentes ante defectionem suam 
a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum Adami , fuisse 
participes lucis et vite. So RUECKERT, OLsHAv- 
SEN, ST1eER. [Meyer does not think this notion 
of a previous fellowship is here implied. AL- 
ForD: ‘Gentiles and Jews were once united in 
the hope of redemption—this was constituted, 
on the apostasy of the nations, into a definite 
rodreia for the Jews, from which and its bless- 
ings the Gentiles were alienated.” To which 
Exxicotr adds: ‘The Gentile lapsed from it, 
the Jew made it invalid (Matt. xv. 6, comp. 
Chrysostom); and they parted, only to unite 
again (é0vy kal Aao? 'Iopafa, Acts iv. 27) in 
one act of uttermost rebellion, and yet, through 
the mystery of redeeming love, to remain thereby 
(vers. 15, 16) united in Christ forever.”—R.] 

By roditeia (ARISTOTLE: Tov THY TéALY OlKOhyTOY 
Tragic tic) we necessarily understand here ac- 
cording to the context the constitution of the 
State, the external polity, from which the Gen- 
tiles were ever further removed; a reference to 





* [On this distinction Bapre remarks: “ Not to contradict 
this refinement, we might add, that davev, allied to in, wn, 
ohne, might, in a general sense, signify privation; but xwpis 
marks that privation as caused by separation. The Gentiles 
are viewed as being not merely without Him, but far away 
from Him. ‘heir relation to Him is marked by a great 
interval—xwpis. But, as Ellicott says, ‘this distinction 
must be applied with caution, when it is remembored that 
xXwpis is used forty times in the New Testament, and dvev 
only three times.’”—The connection of this phrase with 
amnAdorpionévor: “that at that time, being without Christ, 
ye were excluded from theocratic privileges” (De Werte, 
following the punctuation of LACHMANN, Eaptg, thongh not 
decidedly in his second edition), is properly deemed harsh by 
Extioorr and ALFORD, though it ought not to be termed 
“clumsy beyond precedent” by the latter, since there are 
no clumsy tricks possible in interpretation that have not 
found a field for their exhibition in Biblical Exegesis (?)|— 


‘] 





the theocracy also is of course included. Hence 
too the theocratic name of honor, of “ Israel 
(Gen. xxxii. 28), not of the Jews. Tota res- 
publica Israelis spectabat Christum (Benaet). 
Comp. John i. 48; Rom. ix. 4, 6; 2 Cor. xi. 22; 
Gal. vi. 16. The genitive rov ‘Lopa4A denotes 
the possessor, the usufructuary, of the modcreia. 
[So Enuicorr, who rightly insists that the word 
marks their religious and spiritual, rather than 
their national or political distinctions. Hopcr 
and ALFORD accept as more simple the view of 
Hanruess, that the genitive is that of the identi- 
cal nation: ‘the commonwealth which is Israel.” 
ALFORD notices that the word ‘‘alienated” re- 
quires an objective reality as its reference, hence 
the meaning mentioned next is to be rejected.— 
R.] Certainly we should not refer this to the 
civil constitution (Ansztm, Grotivs), for which 
a Roman or Greek could have no desire; what 
the Gentiles, who became Christians, lacked pre- 
viously and now possessed, was certainly not 
“places of honor”’ or ‘citizenship in the Jew- 
ish State” (Harzess). We should not then 
think of citizenship (ButuincER, CaLvin). 

And strangers from the covenants of 
the promise, cai Févot Tdv d1abgnKdrv* 
THe EwayyedAiac.—tThis clause is closely con- 
nected with the preceding (kat), ag a formula. 
So too the words correspond: “strangers” to 
‘calienated,”’ “covenants ’’ to “polity,” ‘pro- 
mise’ to “Israel.” “Strangers” respects what 
has come to-pass in the course of development 
or the internal position, which that develop- 
ment furthers (BULLINGER: eandem rem significat 
utraque, nisi.quod posterius prius) ; ‘*covenants ” 
designates the repeated renewal of the covenant 
from Abraham to Moses (Gen. xii. 2 f. 7; xiii. 
15; xv. 18; xvii. 20; xxii. 16 ff.; xxvi. 2 f£; 
xxviii. 13 ff.), to the prophets; the context speaks 
merely of the time before Christ. All these re- 
peated agreements, however, serve the one pro- 
mise given to Abraham referring to all nations 
as well as characterizing the covenants, and re- 
echoing again and again. So in Rom, ix. 4: 
‘the covenants” and “the giving of the law” 
are placed side by side. Hence this is not to be 
referred to the two covenants, the old and the 
new (CaLovius and others), or to the two tables 
of the law (Brza and others). 

Having no hope, eic.—Here again we have 
two clauses connected and belonging together. 
*HArwida wy Eyorrec, ‘having no hope,” 
owing to the absence of the article, denotes that 
they have no hope of any kind; not merely a 
definite hope, but all hope is denied in their 
case. Hence we should not understand it of the 
resurrection and eternal life (BuLLINGER, GRo- 
TIus), or of the promised possessions (Estrus, 
Bengex), as the object of the hope, nor indefi- 
nitely of deliverance (Hartess). At most we 
might join to it from the following dGeo, in 
accordance with Acts xxiv. 15: ‘toward God,” 
mpdc (eic) tov Hedy. In 1 Thess. iv. 13 we find 
the expression used as absolutely as here. The 
negative “7 is used with the participle in this 





* (The genitive scoms to be one of privation, or inv. - 
session. Hernhardy, Syn. iii. 49, a 171; mine 103, 
Comp. Winer, p. 185, who takes the genitive here as one of 
separation, properly following the noun gévow. Kuiicorr: 
Genitive of the point of view.—R.] : 
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clause, which is dependent on prypovebere, ‘re- 
member,” as a subjective negative. Wuinur, p. 
444, Accordingly this clause is not to be put in 
dependence upon the preceding ‘‘strangers,” etc. 
(BENGEL: si promissionem habuissent, spem habu- 
issent illi respondentem; Harumss); the clause 
would thus also be loosened from its close con- 
nection with the following one: ca? ad0éoe év 
TO KOOLY. 

Without God.—'Aéeoc is stronger than 
xpi Oeod, corresponding to Gedy ob« Exec (2 John 
9; 1 John ii. 23), — “not having God.” The 
essence of heathenism is Atheism (Rom. i, 21 ff.); 
the worship of devils and eidwda (1 Cor. x. 20; 
xii. 2) does not take the place of God; ‘for 
polytheism is atheistic,” and that philosophy is 
first correct, which throws this off in its thoughts 
respecting God. BENGEL: non statucrant, nullos 
esse deos (Acts xix. 35): sed verum Deum ignora- 
bant; tantum aberat, ut haberent (1 Thess. iv. 5). 
He who is ateoc is, not merely as respects reli- 
gion, but also as respects morality, God-less, 
and heathen immorality is different from Jewish 
immorality. Hence Harusss should not wish to 
exclude this, as if it were true enough but not 
pertinent here, where the distinction from the 
people of Israel is set forth, they being however 
included also under sin. Mevysr, against the 
context, weakens the idea, by taking it as pas- 
sive: God-forsaken. [Of the three senses of 
GHeoc: active (opposed to God), neuter (ignorant 
of God, without the subordinate notion of im- 
piety, which Braune prefers), and passive (for- 
saken of God, without God’s help), the latter 
seems most prominent here, and is accepted 
by Hovan, Eapin, Exuicort, Atrorp, mainly on 
the ground that the whole passage is passive in 
its character. This is the gloomiest view, and 
hence the more probable one, though the others 
stand so closely related to it, that it is hardly 
correct to term this a weakening of the idea.— 
R.] The connection with the preceding clause 
is evident, God is the God of hope (Rom. xv. 13; 
2 Thess. ii. 16). Comp. Doctr. Note, 2. 

In the world, év r@ coop, sets forth the 
antithesis to ‘the commonwealth of Israel,’ -de- 
noting the ‘ungodly where” (Meyer), and 
marking in any case the fearful element of dGeoc, 
the place, where a ‘sure hope, w firm hold” is 
so urgently needed (OLtsHauseEN), the place with- 
out the Creator in the service of nature and 
the creature, without a Redeemer in need and 
sin, without consolation and salvation in vanity 
and nothingness. IIence it is not—inter ceteros 
homines, in his terris (Kopp), in profane humani- 
ty, the heathen world (Msyer), or in the world 
created and ruled by God (Grorius, RuscKert). 

Finally it must be remarked in regard to the 
structure of this sentence, that the two pair of 
clauses which unfold the meaning of ‘without 
Christ,” each contain two related connected 
thoughts, and the two in the first pair stand in 
such a relation to the two in the second pair, 
that the first corresponds to the fourth and the 
second to the third. [The various correspond- 
ences as well as the relation to the leading clause 
of the verse are aptly expressed by Eapiz: ‘‘ Be- 
ing Christless, they are described in regular gra- 
dation as being churehless, hopeless, godless and 
homeless.” —R. ] 





Ver. 18. Fundamental trait of their present condi- 
tion, —But now, in Christ Jesus [vuvi 62 
év Xptorg@ ’Lyoov].—The thought of this 
verse is still in dependence on ‘ remember” 
(ver. 11); the Apostle however breaks off into 
the independent, antithetical form. “ But now” 
ig in contrast with “once” (ver. 11), ‘at that 
time” (ver. 12), and as there the past was de- 
seribed by ‘“ without Christ,” so here the present 
by ‘in Christ Jesus;” the latter form being 
fuller than the former, because the Promised One 
has come, the eternal Son of God has become 
man.* The Apostle does not refer to ‘the 
‘now’ of the present ‘simply,’ but to the present 
in their fellowship with Christ” (Harzess). 
Still we need not supply either gore (BAUMGAR- 
TEN-CRus1US) or dvrec (CALVIN), nor connect the 
phrase exclusively with “now” (Haruzss); 
both belong to éyev#Oyre below, in fact to the 
whole sentence. 

Ye who once were far off were brought 
nigh in the blood of Christ, tueic of 
moté dvreg pakpav éyevhOnre éyyde év 
T@ Gipate Tov Xpeorov.—tThe position of 
the words obliges us to regard év Xpiat@ ’Iqa0d 
as rendered specially prominent, as a general 
definition of modality, and évy r@ aipare rod 
Xptorod, ‘in the blood of Christ,” as a spe- 
cial one, so that the latter is to be taken as a 
more precise explanation of the former; it is not 
then in apposition with it; both belong to the 
verbal notion ‘were brought nigh.” Then again 
“ye” has now another qualification than before: 
‘who were once far off,” as corresponding to 
ver. 12 (‘alienated ”—‘‘ strangers”). Comp. 
ii. 17; Acts iii. 39; xvii. 27 (‘though He be 
not far from ‘every one of us”); Mark xii. 34 
(‘Thou art not far from the kingdom of hea- 
ven’), These words have a reference figura- 
tively to our relation to God; the heathen are 
thus spoken of in prophecy (Isa. xlix. 1; 1x. 3, 
4; lxvi, 19; ly, 5; Ivii. 19) in their relation to 
both God Himself and His people. Buczr: gui 
hactenus non fuisti populus domini, jam estis populus 
domini. The distance and nearness include both 
the relation to God and that to His people; 
hence should not be referred either to the former 
alone (Marruius), or to the latter alone (RuEcK- 
ERT, OLSHAUSEN, Bieek). BrEneen: procul a 
populo Dei eta Deo. Itis not sufficient to say: 
longe eratis a cognitione Dei veri et a spe vite coe- 
lestis (GRotius), still less: paxpdv homines miser- 
rimi, éyybe, felicissimi (Koppe). The approach is 
something which develops (éyev#Onre), has 
a history ;+ the means rest in and proceed from 
what is expressed by: ‘in the blood of Christ.” 
This is almost—‘ through his blood,” dcé row ai- 
parog avrov (i. 7); the prepositions év and ded 
are, however, both used in Ool. i. 16: év airo— 
dv avrov. The latter denotes the cause, through 
which any thing takes place, comes into position 
or existence, the former the permanent ground, 





* (The reference to the personal Messiah, to Jesus of Na- 
zareth, who is the Christ, seems to be quite certain (comp, 
Exiicorr and Eapte).—R.] 

+ (The verb is the aorist passive, expressing the effect of a 
definite event in the past, though the idea of becoming or be- 
ing gradually brought is not to be forgotten. They were 
brought nigh, they became nigh through the instrumentality 
of another.—R.] © . 
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on which it has its continuance.* (W1NER, p. 
362. ‘The word “Christ” here has special sig- 
nificance: it marks the Son of God beside the 
word ‘blood,” which marks ‘the form of a ser- 


vant.” 


Closer explanation respecting the nature and genesis 
of their present condition. Vers. 14-18. : ; 

Ver. 14. For he is our peace [ai Too yapt 
gotriv 7 et pgvn jp @v].—The position is em- 
phatic; ‘He,’ not the unemphatie subject, but 
He Himself (Winer, p. 142). [He and none 
other; so most commentators.—R.] His Person 
is “our peace.” The article marks the peace as 
well-known, more closely defined. Buncex aptly 
gays: pax, non modo PACIFIGATOR; nam SUL tm- 
pensa pacem peperit et ipsi_vinculum est UTRO- 
Ruwaue. The allusion to passages in prophecy 
(Mic. v. 4; Isa. ix. 5,6; li, 7; Hil 5; Zech. 
ix. 10, ete; also Ps. 1xxii.) is unmistakable. 
This igs denied by BaumGartren-Crusius. The 


Messiah is indeed called DTU, not merely Prince 
of Peace, eipyvoraidc. The genitive Awa, “our,” 
merely denotes that the peace belongs to them, 
does not say whether the peace is among them- 
selves or between them and God. This is deter- 
mined’ by the context. On the nature of this 
peace, see Doctr. Note 3b. 

Who made both one, 6 wotj#aac Ta 
augérepa év.—lle is therefore “the peace uy 
through an act (4 wogoag with abréc, quippe gut 
fecit), which is set forth here only generally: 
made one, év moveiv. Here we find a closer defi- 
nition of the idea “peace,” not of “our,” as the 
neuter requires. Ta au¢é6repa, like Ta po- 
pd, dobevi, x. 7. 1., 1 Cor. i. 27 f., designates the 
general: what is of two kinds, ‘what opposes 
because sundered” (Marruiss). The annulling 
of an existent variance is thereby noted as the 
nature of the peace. Hence we may not say that 
the neuter is—robe dupotépove (vers. 26, 18), rode 
dto (ver. 15), as Koprs, Meyer and others 
think, nor does the neuter év define the neuter 
Ta Gugérepa (Bence). [** Both” is usually re- 
ferred to ‘Jews and Gentiles.” This is a legiti- 
mate inference, but Braune holds that the state- 
ment here does not require any specific refer- 
ence.—R. ] 

And broke down the middle wall of the 
partition [kai rd peodrotyov Tov bpay- 
pow Abaac].—The indefinite notion of ‘making 
one” is now more closely defined; «ai adds in a 
figure the main point; hence it is not epexegeti- 
cal (Meyer). [The explanatory or epexegetical 
force of xui is accepted by Eapin, ALForD, Exu- 
corr. Itis correct, if the previous clause has a 
distinct reference to the Jews and Gentiles: who 
made both Jews and Gentiles one, viz., in that 
He broke down, etc. There seems to be nothing 
gained by adopting Braune’s view, while the 
other most obviously suggests itself.—R. ] 





* (The strictly instrumental sense does not belong to év, 
even here, where it seems so natural. At all events the idea 
of immanent instrumentality is as much as can be conceded 
in that direction. Atrorp rightly prefers “in” as more 
comprehensive: The symbol of a fact in which—the seal of 
® covenant im which—your nearness to God consists.” 
ioe “by” as the proper rendering without ques- 

jion.—R, 

{This particle introduces a confirmatory explanation of 
thg preceding verse (so most commentators).—R.] 





Td wecdtoryory, Tov Goayuow (like Ep- 
Kog ssbores j= hhe partition wall of the fence, that 
is, the partition wall which is in the fence, de- 
noting in the figure of an independent object a 
quality and effect of the hedge. [So Haxuuss]. 
The leading idea is found in the first noun, the 
wall set up between the two, the Gentiles without 
the promise and covenant of God, and the Jews, 
the people of promise, which contains in itself 
the notion of separation; the participle applies 
toit. Therefore Tov ¢paypov is not the ge- 
nitive of apposition (MzyvER) or to be resolved 
into Tov gpaypdv Td uecdrocxov dura (GRIMM, Cla- 
vis, sub voce); in that case we would have found 
here rov @payyov Tod pecotoiyov. LuruxR too is 
incorrect: and has broken down the hedge, 
which was between. Nor is it—peodrouyov dia- 
gpdccov (GRrotius and others). Unserviceable 
here also is the distinction of BENGEL: paries 
disjungit domos, sepes regiones. From Matth. xxi. 
38; Isa. v. 2, we are shown that ¢payydc {in 
agreement with ver. 15) refers to the law, that 
is, to its quality or effect in separating the peo- 
ple of God, which permits it to be regarded as a 
partition wall, We may also refer it to the 
temple in which a type of the spiritual is pre- 
sented, and to which the expressions here se- 
lected point ; there was there a court of the Gen- 
tiles (Acts xxi. 28), though only in latter times, 
in the last temple; a vail, which separated like 
a wall, rent first at the death of the Redeemer. 
Hence the word Aicac is aptly chosen (John ii. 
19; Matth. v.17; Gal. ii. 18; 1 John iii. 8; 2 
Pet. iii. 10).*—All reference to the separated 
residence of Jews in cities, as in Frankfort, 
Rome and elsewhere (Gronow and others) and 
the like is to be rejected. 


Ver. 15, Having abolished (done away) 
in his flesh the enmity, even the law of 
the commandments expressed in ordi- 
nances [r7v EyOpay, Ev TH capKt ad- 
Tov, TOvvVdépov rar EvToAaY é&v Sdyua- 
civ katapygoac. See Textual Note 4]. The 
Apostle now adds, without a connecting particle, 
the meaning of the figure; he construes it thus: 
THY ExOpav Ev TH OapkKi adTOV KaTAap- 
y#oac, but during the dictation inserts after ai- 
tov the phrase tov vépov TOY EvtTOAaY 
év déyuaorv, the banner of this enmity; these two 
objects in the accusative representing two sides 
of one object, hence very well allowing the de- 
pendence on xatypyfoag. To Td peodrot- 
yvov corresponds r#v éyApav, denoting simply 
the literal reality, the division, the hostile sepa- 
ration and antagonism of Jews and Gentiles, and, 
since there is nothing to indicate any limitation, 
but as the context rather points to enmity of man 
towards God which is active behind this hostility 
of the Jews and Gentiles, including this latter at 
the same time (ver. 16). [So Atrorp and EL1i- 





*(Eapie, ALFORD, Exticorr follow De Werrs in taking 
Tov dpaypov as the genitive of possession: the wall 
which pertained to, or belonged to the fence. This view has 
the advantage of giving a wide reference to dpayuds. AL- 
FORD finds a primary allusion to the rending of the vail of the 
temple, a view which is supported by the complex idea of 
peace running through our passage. [He takes @paypos (of 
which peoorotxoy is the instrument) as—the whole legal sys- 
tomy Serene! and moral; much made the whole separa- 
ion,—of Jew from Gentile,—and in the backgr 
trom God. (So ELLIcorrT.)—R.] ene 
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cort:) ‘The enmity due not only to Judaical li- 
witations and antagonisms, but also anl, as the 
widening context shows, more especially to the 
alienation of both Jew and Gentile from God.” 
—R.] Bucer: Vera tamen inter Judzxos et ethni- 
cos inimicitia, ¢. e., diversitas erat, quod illi verum De- 
um colerent, himinime. It is incorrect to refer it 
exclusively to the enmity against God (GreEk 
Fatuers, Harzess and others) or to the enmity 
between the Jews and the Gentiles (AmBRosras- 
teR, Erasmus, Buewk [Eavis, Hover] and oth- 
ers), or to understand only the cause of division 
that is the law (Lurwgr, Canvin and others). [t 
is correct however to understand that the Apos- 
tle places by the side of the existing fact, rv 
iyOpav, the cause of the same, rdv vépmor 
Ov EvToAGOy Ev Odypace. 

The law has its contents in ** commandments :”’ 
*y évrodal, the injunctions to be regarded and exe- 
dated, are both the purely moral and the cere- 
monial commandments of God (Matth. xv. 3; 
xxii. 86, 88; Rom. vii. 8-13), called also ‘of 
men” (Tit, i. 14); the plural marks plurality, 
and points also to divisions, This is rendered 
prominent by the phrase év déyuacer, joined 
closely without the article to évroA@»v, and de- 
fining its quality. Similarly: miatu év 76 kv- 
pig (i. 15), dyday év mvebpare (Col. i. 8), codia év 
pvotnpiy (1 Cor. ii. 7). Comp. Winer, pp. 129, 
206. Adyya, used of regal orders (Luke ii. 1; 
Acts xvii. 7), of apostolic determinations (Acts 
xvi. 4), means here asin Col. ii. 14:the statutes of 
the law; doyparifeoc@as, in Col. ii. 20, is to 
be ordered or to order one’s self. The idea of a 
mandate is always contained in it. Erasmus: 
Ostendens legem imperiosam appellat illam trav évto- 
dav (évrédhovoav)—quomodo ? non persuasione et 
lenitate aut promissis, sed preceplis que vocal DOG- 
mata, Every évroA# appears then in a special, 
mandatory precept. [This view of the phrase is 
now the common one. Atrorp: “The law of 
decretory commandments.” For the other inter- 
pretations, see Haruuss and Eapre én loco.—R.] 

Of this there is predicated karapy#oag (dp- 
yov=tepyov noeiv, Rom. iii. 81; 1 Cor, xiii. 11): 
to make unavailing, to do away, to deprive of 
power. The ideal worth remains intact, so also 
the theocratic obligation; but in so far as the 
law impcriously binds the heart and will with 
wasuistic ordinances for all cases, it ig done 
away.. In this too lies the cause of the enmity 
against God and men. [apie takes “law,” eéc. 
to mean the ceremonial law. Hopagz more cor- 
rectly: “The idea probably is that the law in 
all its compass, and in all its forms, so far as it 
was a covenant prescribing the conditions of sal- 
vation, is abolished.” He extends it to all the 
law of God, written in the heart as well, while ad- 
mitting a special reference to the Mosaic law. 

This doing away took place ‘“‘in his flesh.” 
As the decisive, main qualification it stands in 
an emphatic position. It means more than ‘in 
Himself,” denoting the real ‘‘likeness” to our 
flesh,” in which He began His sanctifying, ex- 
piating sorrows, which slew what was opposed, 
which helped the right to full right, in active 
obedience to the law even to the acme, of the 
death on the cross, the passive obedience, thus, 
though without sin, bearing, feeling, overcoming 





the “enmity” with the “law,” thus “by virtue 
of His fleshly life under the law, which He gave 
to death, in order to receive it back from death 
living, glorious, free in spirit for us all” (Dsz- 
LirzscH). putting the law with its ordinances into 
inactivity, at the same time in His bodily life 
burying it. Benxorn construes incorrectly; Zs¢ 
quasi stilo lapiduri scriptum: Christus curne sua 
inimicitiam, dogmatibus evangelicis in totum orbem 
deditis legem preeceptorum sustulit; this is simply 
untrue historically, impossible logically, unne- 
cessary grammatically, and too artificial. [It 
seems scarcely correct to render ‘by His flesh” 
(Hopas: “i.e, by His death”), since this leaves 
out of view the life of Christ a8 a satisfaction of 
the law. Besides év rarely means simply dy. 
Arorp and Exzicorr however thus limit it: ‘in 
His crucified flesh.”—The question of connection 
is more disputed. The article would precede, if 
it should be joined to éyOpav. Harunss, Dz 
Werte, Mzyer, Eaprz, Hopge agree with 
Braune in joining it with xarapyfoac, in emphatic 
position, To this Aurorp, who, with Exuicorr 
and many of the earlier commentators, joins it 
with Aioac, objects, because it makes the instru- 
mental predication precede the verb. If éy- 
Gav is governed by xarapyfoac, the question is de- 
cided at once, while in any case this view seems 
preferable; the general sense remaining the 
same, although the allusion to the vail of the 
temple becomes more prominent, if Alford’s view 
be accepted.—R. | 

Mever and others take r)v Ey Apap by it- 
self as in apposition to yeodrocyov, detaching it 
from what follows; in that case rdv véuov rav év- 
Today év déypacv would stand before év 7H capkt 
abrov. [This is also the view of Eapiu, Hovas, 
ALForp, Exticorr, While it does not introduce 
any material difference into the interpretation of 
the passage, it modifies its form very considera- 
bly. And it seems ihe preferable view. The 
objection Braune raises is met at once by saying 
that his own interpretation assumes an after- 
thought influencing the order (see beginning of 
this verse). The emphatic phrase: ‘in His 
flesh” thus takes an emphatic position, whatever 
be its connection. The emphasis is altogether 
lost in the E. V., as any reader may perceive. 
This view allows of a nicer discrimination be- 
tween the accusatives, introduces a needed ex- 
planation of the figurative expression: ‘‘middle 
wall,” while éy@pay is more usual after the verb 
Avew than after xarapyeiv. Hoper thus para- 
phrases: ‘He is our peace, because He has 
made the two one, by removing the enmity or 
middle wall which divided the Jews and Gentiles, 
and this was done by abolishing the law.” This 
is correct, but omits the important description 
of the law and the emphatic: in His flesh.” 
Comp. Textual Note 4.—R.] 

Srimr incorrectly joins év déyyaow to rdéuov; 
but then the article rév would necessarily hava 
been prefixed (1 Thess. i. 8) or évroAdv have pre- 
ceeded vduov (Col. i. 8). Nor is ‘‘in his flesh” to 
be joined with ‘enmity’ (CuRysosTom), as 
though only a natural hatred among his people, 
among his kindred, were referred to. It is in- 
correct to understand véuo¢ ray évroddy as refer- 
ring only to adiaphora (Grotivs), to the ceremo- 
nial law (Bena) [Eavie], or to the moral law 
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alone (Catovius), or déypara as referring to 
philosophorum doctrinas (Grortus), since the 
readers are not homines triti in philosophorum 
Scriptis; quite as little can the doctrine of Christ 
be denoted thereby (Bunaen and others), or 
nova precepta (Frivzscu&). Finally carapy7- 
cac does not point to the removal of the theo- 
cratic obligation (SCHENKEL). ; 

That he might create the two in himsceif 
into one new man [iva roice dio xrion 
év éavto sic Eva katvov &vopwrovy].— 
"Iva introduces a final clause, giving here the 
purpose of karapyfoac, which defines Avaac more 
closely, and with this explains mojoac. He has 
done away the law in its commandments; de- 
stroyed the separating elements clinging to it, 
that He might «rioy. Thus the wocfoag is fur- 
ther defined as creating. The objects of this 
creation, Tod¢ dbo, are the two great masses 
of people regarded as two individualities, as two, 
not a greater number of separate individuals be- 
side each other, each of whom stands or falls for 
himself (OLsHAuSEN); still less is there involved 
a series of various specimens of the different 
races. The masculine denotes the persons, in 
distinction from the more general idea of the 
neuter (7d dugdrepa, ver. 14); the choice of words 
corresponds. That dvOpdrauc is not inserted, is 
not to.be explained by the wider scope, as BEN- 
GeL thinks: eleganter omittit homines, antea enim 
viz humanum nomen tuiti erant. ’Rv éaut@ 
places the Person of Christ again in the fore- 
ground: Ne alibi quam in Christo unitatem querant 
oe [Hopce: ‘In virtue of union with 

Iim,—union with Christ being the condition at 
once of their unity and of their holiness.” In 
His Person, at all events.—R.] The ground of 
the existence and permanence is in Him; He is 
the Author (kr /o7) and foundation, and at the 
same time the life-sphere, Creator and Second 
Adam, Progenitor of the new race, which stands 
in original peace with God. It is therefore not 
=’ éavrov (GREEK FaTHERS), in order to ex- 
clude angels or other powers, as those through 
whom what is asserted was effected. But still 
less is it=per suam doctrinaum (GRoTIUS). 

In this creation («rioy, vers. 1, 10) there is a 
purpose el¢ éva kacvov advipezov. Ev 
éauT® conditions dvfpwrog in the singular. 
Comp. Gal. iii. 28: mdvre¢ yap tyueic el¢ éoré ev 
Xpicr@ “Iyoov; John x. 16. By ele warvoc av- 
Gpwmoc is indicated: dpa obyl Tov “HAAnva ye- 
vouevov ’Lovdaiov, aAAd Kai TovTov Kakeivoy eic éTé- 
pav katdoraowy ijKovtac oby iva Tovrov érepov épyd- 
onta, Tov vbuov Karhpynoev, GAN iva Tove dvo 
«tion. It is very superficial and perverted to 
take ‘“‘one new man” asa third, which is neither 
heathenism nor Judaism, without thinking of the 
moral renewal of persons (BAUMGARTEN-CrusIvs), 
The preposition marks the purpose or tendency, 
and thus the creation as one not yet concluded ; 
humanity, consisting of personally free indivi- 
duals, is potentially renewed in Christ, but not 
yet actually. 

[Atrorp: ‘Observe, not that He might recon- 
cile the two to each other only, nor is the Apostle 
speaking merely of any such reconciliation: but 
that He might incorporate the two, reconciled in 
Him to God, into one new man,—the old man to 
which both belonged, the enemy of God, having 





been slain in His flesh on the cross. Observe, 
too, one new man: we are all in God’s sight, but 
one in Christ, as we are but one in Adam.” 
—R. 

on So making peace, mordv elph- 
vnv.—The present participle stands first for em- 
phasis, marking a continued activity of Christ. 
The act of union does not therefore coincide with 
the act of creation. Hence Bucer is incorrect: 
pace facta, Since eipyvy has no limitation joined 
with it, that peace (between Jews and Gentiles) 
which the context indicates as the most immedi- 
ate reference, is to be meant, but that which is 
implied also in ‘‘new man” (toward God) is not 
to be excluded (ScuEenKen [EBanin, Hones], and 
others). Hanrxess should not term the note of 
CHRYSOSTOM (mpo¢ Tov Aedy Kai mpog GAAFAOUC) 
correct only in the first half. 


Ver. 16. And might reconcile them both 
[Kai arokataaradin rove augoré- 
povce].—Kai connects this clause with iva, on 
which the verb depends ; so that this too belongs 
to the purpose of xarapyfoac. The emphasis is 
on the verb which comes first. This compound 
occurs only here and in Col. i. 20, 21, and is a 
strengthened xaTaAAdooew, as arexdéveotar and 
avoxapadoxetv, not merely to expect, but to await, 
to expect with perseverance. The preposition 
a7vé has the meaning ‘again’ in composition 
(see Passow sub voce), but only when the notion 
of the verb itself includes this in some measure, 
as aroxabiornut of what is healed, restored 
(Matth. xii. 13; Mark iii. 5; viii. 25; Luke vi. 
10; Acts i. 6); certainly the notion ‘again ” is 
near at hand in that of reconciliation, because 
separation and enmity are not original, and the 
reconciliation leads away from the present status 
back to the original one. Hence the strengthened 
notion is ‘‘reconcile again,” [So Cauvin, AL- 
ForD, Exuicorr; but Eapiz and Meyer object. 
—R.] Qui ita deposuerunt immicitiam, ut amicitia 
successeril, neque quidquam reliquum sit, quin con- 
cordes vivant év évi aaparti, cujus est unum caput 
Christus (Tirimann, Syn. I. p. 105).*—The object 
of the reconciliation: rtroi¢g adugoTéporve. 
[The article renders the object definite: them 
both or both of us.—R.] Since Paul does not say 
do, which is a mere numeral, but dydédrepor, 
which denotes diversity, he renders prominent 
the difficulty and importance of the reconci- 
liation. 

In one body to God through the cross 
[év évi odmarte TO Oe@ Ota TOD aTar 
pov].— ‘In one body” denotes the sphere in 
which the reconciliation is consummated: over 
ugainst “both” there is now only ‘one body,” 
in which they are; each does not need a separate 
one. To supply “being,” évrac, in thought is 
the simplest interpretation. The phrase refers, 





* (Against TitTMann’s distinction, according to which éa- 
Adoow refers to the cessation of mutual enmity, and «ata- 
Aagow is employed in cases where the enmity has existed 
only on one side, see Eapre; comp. Usteri, Lehrbegriff, p. 
102; Frirzscue, Romans, I. p. 276; THovcKk, Bergpredigl. p. 
192; TRenen. Syn, W. 7, 2d part, p. 137; and especially the 
notes of Drs. Lan@x and Scmirr, Romans, p. 166 f., and 2 Co- 
rinthians, p. 98 f. We must hold fast here: That the recon- 
ciliation is with God, that the ground of it is what Christ did 
on and through His cross, viz., removed from us the Divine 
wrath against sin, of which we were the objects in consequence 
of sin.—R.] 
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like év éavr@, év TH oapKi abroi, abrig ydp (ver. 14), 
to His Person, as the only one in which both are 
redeemed, to an organism (capa, not odp£) in its 
outward appearance, thus to the body of Christ, 
the Church. [So Hopez, Atrorp, Ex.icorr. ] 
It is not, sicut Latinis collegia vocantur corpora, 
corporation—Society (Grotius). 

The end of the reconciliation ist@ Oe¢, It is 
not God that is reconciled with men,* but men 
with God. What hasall along been implied, con- 
ceived of in general, left indefinite in the words 
“peace” (vers. 14,15), ‘the enmity” (ver. 15), 
“new man” (ver. 15), is now definitely ex- 
pressed as the other side. The added qualifica- 
tion of the reconciliation: ‘through the [or His] 
cross” refers to the death on the cross, in which 
the iacpée, the atonement, is marked as the act, 
which is the condition of the at-onement. Comp. 
Doetr. Note 3. 

Hence it is not justifiable to take év évl od- 
part as=el¢ év oGua (DexitzscH), or to refer it to 
the body of Christ on the cross (Curysosrom, 
Bencen: cruct afixo, Hanuess, Hormann and 
others), since then dvd tod oravpov would be alto- 
gether unnecessary or should be joined with the 
following droxreivac (Hormann, Schriftbeweis, IL. 
1, p. 381); nor is the thought to be completed 
thus: Christ has reconciled in one single body, 
or made one single body (His own) to a unity, 
including them in the same fellowship with God; 
there is no reference to the antithesis of many 
sacrifices before and outside of Christ. Grotius 
interprets did tov oravpov incorrectly: Simul in- 
telligit doctrinam ecruce sanctam; sed crucem dicere 
malint, ut intelligamus, quanto res ista Christo ste- 
tert; Stiux too misinterprets: the power and 
fear of the cross which is to be preached. Nor 
can we accept a reconciliation of ‘ both” with 
each other, taking “to God” as dative commodi: 
ut Deo serviant (GROTIUS). 

Having slain the enmity on it [47 ox- 
reivacTHyy EyOpav év av7TQ)].—The aorist 
participle defines the mode of consummating the 
reconciliation, explaining tov oravpov, on which 
account év avr@ can refer only to this: the 
Crucified One, who was slain, the Dying One, 
slays and has slain ‘‘the enmity,” which includes 
here as in ver. 15 both the enmity between 
“both” and against God, the latter being more 
prominent here, the former in ver.15. On the 
cross the chief matter was, that He who had been 
rejected by both Jews and Gentiles should through 
® propitiation in Himself reconcile both to God. 
It is incorrect to exclude from rv éyfpav enmity 
toward God (ScHENKEL, MzyzR) or of the Jews 
and Gentiles against each other (RuECKERT, 
Hariuss, Hormany), for the peace of these with 
each other does not condition their peace with 
God, indeed enmity against God participates in 
the hate these have toward each other, which the 
law occasions and furthers. [ALForD and EL- 





* (Inasmuch as “ the cross” is here spoken of, we must ad- 
mit a secondary reference to the propitiary sacrifice of Christ 
as the condition or ground of the reconciliation. If then we 
ask respecting the nexus between this ground and the result, 
there must enter a thought of God’s wrath (ver. 3) against 
sin. One thing remains clear—whatever was objectively ne- 
cessary that men might be at peace with God and with each 
other was effected by the death of Christ, and what is neces- 
sary in the subject is, to take hold of Christ by faith, as to be 

“in Ilim” (ver. 15) a member of the “one body” (ver. 16). 


—B.| 





LicoTt adopt this wide or complex reference, 
Hovce however says: ‘The enmity is that which 
subsisted between God and man.”” Many doubt 
the propriety of predicating éy@pav of God, who 
certainly has dpy#v. Comp. Romans, p.165. In 
the passage there commented on, the active sense 
of the adjective must be accepted, I think, but 
that does not seem so bold and harsh as to say 
that éyOpav is ‘God’s enmity.” The wider refer- 
ence is better sustained by the context, and of 
itself tones down the objectionable form without 
at all interfering with the implied truth respect- 
ing God’s anger against sin and the satisfaction 
rendered on the cross.—The view of Murer is 
accepted by Eapiz, though there seems to be a 
confusion in his language. But this limited 
meaning does not ‘at all satisfy the solemnity 
of the sentence, or of the next two verses.”” En- 
mity here is ‘‘that between man and God, which 
Christ did slay on the cross, and which being 
brought to an end, the separation between Jew 
and Gentile, which was the result of it, was done 
away” (Atrorp). .The fact that our participle 
is aorist, and iu all probability denotes an ante- 
cedent act, is no objection to this view, as Hapig 
seems to think, since what Christ did on the 
cross (here spoken of) necessarily precedes what 
He designs doing through His cross (‘reconcile 
them both in one body to God”’), and the enmity 
of man against God was as fully and effectually 
destroyed in that act as that between Jew and 
Gentile. Mryer’s position takes this distinction 
of enmity as the basis of the ‘one body,” in 
which both are reconciled to God, but this seems 
to condition the latter on the former.—R.} It is 
a perversion to understand ry7v éyGpav as the 
law (Koppe and others). Comp. on ver. 14. 
"Ey avr@ cannot be referred to év gt od- 
vate (BENGEL, Hormann). 


Ver. 17. And he came and preached 
peace [kal éAf0v einyyedicaro cipg- 
vjv].—Since the verb is not dependent upon 
ira, but independent, it cannot be joined with 
ver. 16. Kaé connects rather with ver. 14: He 
Himself is our Peace and announces that, Himself 
(Harzuss). What intervenes explains the former 
statement, by showing its meaning and truth in 
His doings even unto death: He has established 
peace, therefore He is our Peace. This is to be 
regarded as pre-supposed in éA#ov. Accordingly 
His coming is after His resurrection. Bencen 
is excellent: Veniens a morte, profectione ad infe- 
ros, resurrectione, victor letus ipse uliro nuntiavit. 
To this the verb ev nyyeAtioaro, “preached,” 
refers, which is not a predicting of the future, 
but a message from one who is present, who has 
come. ’EAGaé» is added descriptively, and is 
in accordance with the promise (John xiv. 18): 
“TI come to you,” denoting there His continued 
presence, insigne verbum (BENGEL). CHRYsosToM 
well says: ov dv’ érépov Exepapev, obd8 6? a2A00 Te- 
voc Tata éunvucev, arn abrog dv’ éavtod. The 
Risen One is Himself an actual announcement 
of the attained victory and peace; He is present 
in the coming of the Holy Ghost, and also with 
His messengers and their gospel. Soin 2 Tim. 
i. 10, where the émepdveca of the Risen One and 
His gospel are spoken of. 

Thus the proffering and appropriating of the 
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established peace is emphasized, and “preaching 
peace” is distinguished from ‘being peace. 
Evidently we should understand both peace with 
one another and with God. Accordingly it is in- 
correct to regard éAféy as redundant (GRorius 
and others), or to refer it to the Incarnation 
(Curysostom, AnseLM, Haruess); the expres- 
sion can by no means be referred merely to the 
resurrection and the salutation of peace (Ben- 
GEL), or to the coming in the Holy Spirit (Ox- 
SHAUSEN, SCHENKEL), or in the Apostles (Am- 
BRosE, CaLvin and others); nor can it be— 
caused to be proclaimed (Grorrus), since éA- 
Oov is found here and is not redundant, ‘ Peace” 
shou'd uot be limited to the relation to God 
(Cuzysosrom, Haruess [Hovage]) or of the Jews 
and Gentiles toward each other (Bune, Meyer). 
[The repetition and emphasis are against this. ] 
As regards the matters here treated of, we should 
not compare here John x. 16; xii. 20-23; Matth. 
viii. 11; xxiv. 14, as though this were that which 
He ‘came and preached.” We should rather be 
reminled of the renewal of the Apostles, the 
conversion of Paul, and of’ Rom. viii. 9, 10; 14- 
17; xv. 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 8,5; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. 
i. 13. [So Eapiz, Atrorp, Exxicorr (and 
Hopce, except as regards the comprehensive 
sense of ‘‘peace’’).—R.] The tense of the verb 
evnyyedtoaro defines the point of time of the 
conversion of individuals; then Christ brought 
it to them. 

To you who were afar off and peace to 
those who were nigh, tiv toic MakpavKai 
Fipyvanv rote éyyv¢.—This is to be taken in 
accordance with ver. 13, The readers as origi- 
nally Gentiles are those ‘afar off,” and on this 
account they come first, as indeed historically 
such were converted to the Church, the Jews, 
“those nigh,” falling into the background. The 
repetition of eipgvayyv before this last term 
marks their need of this, notwithstanding their 
nearness; viv however comprises both, since 
both (Jews and Gentiles) were in the Church, 
though the latter constituted the main element,* 
Comp. Acts xvi. 23. The double elphunv is de- 


rived from Isa. lvii.19. There pnw Die refers 


not inaptly but emphatically, like the double vai 
vai, ob ov (Matth. v. 87; Jas. v. 12), to Gentiles 
and Jews, and hence the repetition. The dative 
depends on the verb, not on eipivn as dative 
commodi; the interpretation of HARLESS compel- 
ling him to accept this view of it: the purport 
of His message was a peace which respected all, 
Jews as well as Gentiles, [So Hopes, but the 
other is far simpler, and accepted by Mzyzn, 
Eapis, Atrorp, and most.—R.] 


Ver. 18, For through him [ere 60 ad- 
tov].—Orz is here evidently—guia; it is pro- 


Rar le peg 
*(This seems doubtful in view of the repeated ¢ip7- 
vv, which interposes between vm cv and Tots eyyvs. ALFORD 
is better: “Not ‘to us? (2. e., in the second category), for tear 
of still upholding the distinction whcre he wishes to merge it 
altogether.”—“ Though those ‘who were nigh’ were the first 
who heard the proclamation based on the commission— be- 
ginning ut Jerusalem,’ yet those ‘who were afar off? are 
mentioned first, as they had so deep an interest in the tidings, 
and as the invitation of Gentiles into the Church—a theme 
the Apostle delighted in, proving, as it did, the abolition of 
clags aes: a and the commencement of an unrestricted 
economy—was the result and proof of the truths illust: 
in this paragraph.”—R.] . saci 





batio ab effectu (CaLvin).* The purport of the ed. 
nyyedioaro cannot be thus introduced (Korps); 
this is set forth in “peace,” and it cannot be 
preached, that (dre) we have, but only: because 
we have, or: that we may have. The nature of 
the “peace” is not to be explained by thig 
clause (RurcKerr); this has been already de- 
fined. The truth of the assertion: ‘came and 
preached”’ is shown in 4 reality (Exouev), the 
reality of the result of this preaching (77 y Tpo- 
caywyjv); because the preaching of Christ is 
spoken of, dv’ atrov stands first. Were the pro- 
clamation the main matter, then éyovev would 
have taken the first place. «Through Him” de- 
notes the mediation by means of the entire Di- 
vine-human Person; it is not—‘‘through hig 
blood” (Onsmausen). [Hopce suggests this, 
but not to the exclusion of other thoughts, 
—R. 

en both have our access in one Spirit 
unto the Father [2 yowev riv TpPooaya- 
y7v ol Gugérepoe év Evi mvébuarte poe 
Tov mwaTepa].—llpocaywyy here, iii, 12 and 
Rom. v. 2 (cic yépuv) is the presupposition to the 
entrance into the holiest (Heb. x. 19) and «into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord” (2 Pet. i. 
11) and the occasion of the drawing near (Heb. 
x. 22); ‘it is not merely the right and permission 
to do so, but a fact in which we rejoice as a real- 
ity (1 Pet. iii. 18) that has become ours (é x 0- 
ev); the drawing near should not be wanting; 
éoxjxauev (Rom. v. 2) gives prominence to the 
appropriation as a continuing fact, éyouev denotes 
only the present possession, the acceptance which 
has taken place. The underlying figure is ac- 
cording to Heb. x. 19-22 the entrance into the 
most holy place. In mpocaywy/ Stig finds indi- 
cated a free approach and an ever closer ap- 
proach. [The active, transitive sense: admission, 
mtroduction, is preferred by Eniicorr, Eaviz, 
and Hop@E apparently, following Tuoruck 
(Romans v. 2), while Atrorp prefers the intran- 
sitive sense, access, which does not differ greatly 
from the other, certainly does mean merely li- 
berty of approach, and leave the actual enjoy- 
ment of the privilege out of view. «Introdue- 
tion” certainly does not bring out the idea of 
“‘repetition, present liberty of approach,” as 
“access” does.—Muyur and Eapre remark that 
it means more than « door,” John x. 9. Comp. 
Ftomans, pp. 160, 161.—R.] We need not with 
Curysostom (ob« elmev rpdcodoy: ob) yap ag’ éav- 
TOV TpooHAtlower, GAN in’ abrod mpoonyOnuer) and 
Mever think of a npooaywyebe to the king. [This 
thought need not be peremptorily rejected, how- 
ever, though the other is on the whole prefera- 
ble (Exuicort, Eaovie, ALForD).—R ]. The no- 
tion of “leading into” [Meyer] does not suit 
the other passages, iii. 14; Rom. v. 2. 

The words: of Gupdorepoeéy évt Tvebuarte 
placed in juxtaposition, mark strongly the re- 
moved division, the unity, that too in the fellow- 

* (ELiicorr says correctly that the particle is not merely 
explanatory, nor yet strongly causal, ‘ because we have,” 
but with more of-a demonstrative or confirmatory force, ‘ag 
it is a fact that we have.”-—ALForD finds in this verse a proof 
of the wide reference of the words “peace” and “recon- 
cile” in the previous verses. « Here clearly the union (not 
reconciliation, nor is enmity predicted of them) of Jew and 
Gentile is subordinated to the blessed fact of an accead 


to God having been provided 


for both throug! i 
Spirit."—R] hrough Christ by the 
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ship of the Holy Spirit. They are not merely 
within the body of Christ, members of the 
Church, but are animated and impelled by the 
Spirit ruling there, which He has sent. «In 
one Spirit” refers to ‘in one body;” the two 
expressions being parallel. It is certainly not 
= unanimis voluntate, duobvuadév (ANSELM). [The 
reference to the Holy Spirit scarcely admits of a 
reasonable doubt. But the preposition is not 
instrumental. To take as such destroys the 
parallelism with ‘in one body,” and confuses 
the relations of this clause. It is greatly to be 
regretted that this verse, so explicit and discri- 
minating in its designations of the work of the 
Trinity in our salvation, should be thus confused. 
Dr. Hopas, whose notes on this verse are other. 
wise so excellent, does not bring out fully the 
correct interpretation of this preposition. ‘The 
Holy Spirit is, as it were, the vital sphere or 
element in which both parties have their com- 
mon tpwsaywyy to the Father” (KELL1coTr).—R. ] 
“Unto the Father,” ad Patrem ut ad Patrem, 
Hoe versu fit mentio Christi, Spiritus, Patris, eodem 
ordine, quo ver. 12,1 Cor. i. 8, 5; alter Acts 
i. 4, 5 (Benaen). The choice of prepositions is 
remarkably apt: mpd¢ tov marépa dtd Xpiorov 
ev rvebuatt, Unto the Father through Christ in 
the Spirit. 

Sketch of their present condition. Vers. 19-22. 

Ver. 19. Sothen ye are no longer [ipa 
otv obnéte Ext é].—Apa ody is very often 
used by Paul (Rom. v. 18; vii. 8; viii. 12, etc. 
Winer, pp. 414, 519); it is —= hine ergo [ac- 
cordingly then, comp. on Gal. vi. 10,—R.]; dpa 
draws a conclusion from vers. 14-18; ov» con- 
tinues the discourse. Otxérzs, ‘‘no longer,” is 
placed immediately after dpa ov», for the sake 
of emphasis. 

Strangers and sojourners, févoe kai 
mépotkot,—LvuTHeR’s rendering: Giste und 
Freundlinge, unnecessarily transposes the words. 
The expression proceeds from the more remote, 
févor, to the less remote, tdpocxor. The for- 
mer is the antithesis of émeydpeoc, and thus of 
the following ovyrodira. So ‘brethren’ are 
termed (3 John 5*) ‘‘strangers;” it is — "2. 
The latter word, ra porkot — awia, which is 
often joined with the former (Ley. xxv. 35, 40). 
Ley. xxii. 10, 11, where the LXX oppose médpo:- 
koc lepéwe and oixoyeveic abrov, forbidding the for- 
mer and permitting the latter to eat of the holy 
things, seems to have been in the Apostle’s mind. 
Ila pocxocis then here the opposite of o:etoz, 
and means inguilini (from incolo, incolinus), qui 
domicilium in aliquo loco habent sine jure civitatis, 
hospites in urbe aliqua (GRotivs). The frequent 
figurative descriptions of the kingdom of God 
as the city or house of God (1 Tim. iii. 15; Gal. 
iv. 26 and Heb. iii. 6; xii. 22) here evidently 
pass over into each other (cvvmoAira:—oixeior) ; 
there is not however a union or a mixing of these 
figures, but the wodcreia is regarded as a more 
extended household. It inheres in the matter 
itself, that the citizens of the kingdom of God, 
have now filial and household privileges with 
Him, His whole people become themselves the 

* [The E. V. makes an antithesis in this passage which the 


original does not at all warrant; “to brethren, and that 
Btrangers,” is the literal rendering.—R.] 





others), or to include them here. 





holy house, the temple in which His Spirit 
dwells (Hartess, Srimr). The figure of the 
house and building predominates (vers. 20-22). 
We should not think of proselytes (Srien), nor 
take évoe kal wad pockoc as the antithesis to 
ovvrodirat tev dyiwy, which is enhanced in mean- 
ing by oixeioe rod Oeov (Muyer). [The plausible 
parallelism of Harness and Bunest, adopted by 
Braune, is doubted by Anrorp and ELLIcort, 
but accepted by Eaprs.—R.] 

But ye are.—The repetition of éoré, in ac- 
cordance with the best authorities (see Textuad 
Note 9), is emphatio, like Rom. viii. 15; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6, 7; Heb. xii, 18, 22. 

Fellow-citizens with the saints [ovyro- 
Aitac® 7Gv Gyiov] —Among “the saints” we 
can include only those who have been thus 
termed from the beginning of the Epistle, Chris- 
tians. Bunann (Lsraclis ofr. iii. 18), Srimr, 
Buerx, and others, have taken occasion from 
ver. 12 to refer it to the spiritual Israel; but 
this word being without closer qualification 
scarcely admits of this. RuscKurt understands 
the Jewish Christians alone under the term. 
Still less are we to think of the patriarchs 
(Curysostom), or the angels (Catvin, and 
Still the no- 
tion should ve extended ag it has been by Zan- 
CHIUS: omnium vere sanctorum, gui unquam fue- 
runt futurive sunt. [So Eapre. Atrorp: “Not 
angels, nor Jews, nor Christians then alive merely, 
but the saints of God in the widest sense, all the 
members of the mystical body of Christ, the 
commonwealth of the spiritual Israel.” Exur- 
corr: ‘*The members of that spiritual commu- 
nity in which Jew and Gentile Christians were 
now united.and incorporated, and to which the 
external theocracy formed a typical and pre- 
paratory institution.” This view, which is that 
of Msever, Hopes and many others, is prefer- 
able, notwithstanding the objection of Braune, 
since ver. 13 could not fail to remain in the 
Apostle’s mind.—R. ] 

And of the household of God, oikeior 
tov Geov.—This means those who belong tothe 
house, to the family, whose Head and Father is 
God. To the right of citizen is added that 
of the house, of the child, of the heir, ye are 
not merely menials, servants, but members of 
the family, ‘children. They have a relation 
of fellowship not merely to ‘the saints,” but 
to «‘God” also. Oixeio¢ by itself would mean 
only domesticus, one who dwelt in the same house, 
as 1 Tim. v. 8, and as oix:axéc, Matt. x. 36, so 
that it would remain undecided in what precise 
relation he stood. The genitive rov Oeod, “of 
God,” in accordance with cuvrodira: Tov dyiwy, 
obliges us to apply it to the most intimate rela- 
tion, that of a child. It is incorrect to under- 
stand, according to Gal. vi. 10: otxeiouc ric mio- 
tewe, religionis sociti (WINER, who compares oixeioz 
giAocogiac, philosophie addicti), here familiares, 

* (The word would ordinarily be spelled guprodirat, but 
&. A. B1 C. D..E. F. G. support cvymodAtrat, which is 
adopted by Tischendorf and most later editors and commen- 
tators (Meyar studiously retains the other orthography).— 
The word belongs to later Greek, and is considered rather 
inelegant. ALFORD says the compound verb is found in the 
purest Attic writers, and the noun in Euripides, Herac. 826. 


Certainly the compound is necessary to express the Apostle’s 
meaning, even though it belong in itself to the fatiscens 


Grecitas.—R.] 
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intimate friends (THBODORET: mpooorKenabévtec, 
relatives); quite as little should we take the 


family here as the stones of the house in which | 


God dwells (Haruess), even though the next 
verse passes to that figure. 


Ver. 20. Built up upon the foundation, 
dmotkodoundévtec Emi TO Ge peal g.— 
The participle characterizes the oixeioc as mem- 
bers, who are themselves first wrought, and in- 
serted in the whole as ‘living stones” (1 Pet. 
ii. 6), and that too upon the foundation which is 
laid. Vulgate and Benet: superedificate. [We 
have the noun super-structure, but not a corres- 
ponding verb. The phrase “built up ” is the 
hearest equivalent. ‘Having been built up” 
has perhaps too strict a reference to the past 
act.—R.] The aorist denotes the act of 
being built upon, and the context refers only 
to what has already been attained, not to the 
further building, which is emphasized in 1 Cor. 
iii. 10, but first mentioned here in ver. 22. 
Hence we have here év? TW Weperiy, not: 
dri ov GeuéAcov (Rom. xv. 20), nor yet: éxi tov 
Gevediov (— from the foundation, over the founda- 
tion; see Winer, p. 850), which would point to 
the further building. The dative here is not 
then “accidental” (Meyer). [ELiicorr remarks 
on the assertion of Meyer, that the dative of 
rest, instead of the genitive of rest, is accidental : 
“the former denotes absolute and less separable, 
the latter partial and more separable super-po- 
sition.” The apparent exception (i. 10: em 
toig ovpavoic) is a reading of doubtful authority. 

There is here noleap from one figure (that of 
the family) to another (that of a building) ; it is 
ouly on the other side of the same figure, which 
has in the temple its deeper or higher unity. 
Comp. Numb. xii. 7; Heb. iii. 2-6; 1 Tim. iii. 
15; 2 Tim. ii. 19-21: 1 Cor. iii. 9, 10; Col. ii. 
7; Jude 20; Acts xx. 82, [If there be a tran- 
sition it is quite easy and natural, ‘‘the employ- 
ment of aterm ina double meaning. ‘ House’ 
has a similar twofold signification with us, as 
the ‘house of Bourbon,” or ‘ house of Stuart,’— 
phrases in which the word is employed in a sec- 
ondary and emphatic signification. We speak 
too of such houses being ‘ built up’ by the wis- 
dom or valor of their founders. In such cases, 
as Alford says, there is a transition from a poli- 
tical and social to a material image” (Eapin).— 
R.] Whether @eyédco¢ is masculine, as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 10,11, 12; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Heb. xi. 10; Acts 
xxi. 14, 19, or neuter, as in Acts xvi. 26, can be 
determined as little from the text as Rom. xv. 
20; 1 Tim. vi. 19; nor can it be decided on the 
ground that the neuter is used only metaphori- 
cally, which would be inadmissible here (Har- 
Less), but rather from the fact that the mascu- 
line seems to be the prevalent usage with Paul. 

Of the apostles and prophets, trav aroa- 
Té6AwWY Kar xpognTdv.—These genitives set 
forth. who has laid the foundation; 1 Cor. iii. 
10: Geuéduov éyxa; Rom. xv. 20: én’ dAAérpioy 
GeuéAtov oixodouw. For: testimonium apostolorum 
et prophetarum substrictum est fidei credentium 
omnium; per illos jactum est fundamentum (Ben- 
aru). Comp. iii. 5, 6,7. It is not then a geni- 
tive of apposition, which would designate the 





Apostles and Prophets as the foundation (Cury- 
SOSTOM, A-LAPIDE, EstT1vs, [Baumaarren-Crv- 
sius, OvsHauseN, DE WETTE, Hopae], and 
others), for Christ is not primus inter pares (1 
Cor. i. 12, 13; iii, 11) and Rev. xxi. 14 is a 
vision, in which the name of Christ is not men- 
tioned, and the names of the Apostles are only 
inscribed on the foundations. Nor is it a pos- 
sessive genitive (ANSELM, Beza, [Bucer, Coo- 
cxivs, ALFORD], and others), for Christ can at 
least not be the foundation, where He is repre- 
sented as the corner-stone. 

[This view may be now considered the usual 
one. It is adopted by Bunrinaer, Carvin, Ca- 
Lixtus, Grotius, BENGEL, Korps, Fuarr, Rueck- 
ert, Haruess, HouzHausen, Burex, Meyer, 
Eapis, Exuicott, ScHENKEL: This takes the 
genitive as that of ‘originating cause.” The 
only possible objection to it is that urged by 
ALFORD against the introduction of those who 
form parts of the building as agents; but on 
this very foundation they rested even if they 
laid it. To take the genitive as appositional is 
grammatical enough, and does not necessarily 
involve doctrinal difficulties, while it avoids con- 
fusing the foundation and the corner-stone, as 
the possessive sense does; but the whole analogy 
of Scripture figures seems to be against it. The 
simplest, least embarrassed view is then: ‘‘ The 
doctrine of the Apostles, 7. e. Christ preached, is 
the @euédcoc; Christ personal the dxpoywviaios ; 
Christ mystical the tA#pwya” (Eiicott). This 
view elevates evangelical preaching, while it 
sends us back of councils and creeds to Christ 
for our doctrine.—R. 

The context, which admits only of the preach- 
ing of the Christ already come, the order of the 
words and the omission of the article before 
mpognraéy, thus denoting a single category, com- 
pel us to think chiefly of the Apostles alone 
(Haruess, Stier, Hormann, II. 2, p. 108),— 
who are prophets also (iii. 11): the first term 
referring more to their personal testimony re- 
specting what they have seen and heard, the 
latter more to the testimony communicated 
through the Spirit,—and not to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets (GREEK Fatusrs, JEROME, ERAs- 
Mus, CALVIN, CaLovius, Rueckert, [Barnes], 
and others),:or to the New Testament prophets, 
subordinate to the Apostles (PELacius, BpncEeL: 
qui apostolis sunt proximi, Koppn, Meyer, ScHEN- 
KEL, Buerx). [The reasons for a reference to 
New Testament prophets seem far more decisive 
than those which support the identity of Apos- 
tles and prophets in this passage. The absence 
of the article is not conclusive. So Eaprs, 
Hopes, Atrorp, Exnuicorr. The reference to 
the Old Testament prophets is untenable ; comp. 
Eaviz and Aurorp in loco.—R.] Of Montanism 
with its continuation of the Apostolate by means 
of prophets, ZELLER and his teacher Baur alone 
can think. On the significance of the view here 
set forth, see Doctr. Note 6. 

Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner-stone [dvto¢ ak poywrviaiov abrot 
Xpeatov ’Iycot. See Textual Note 10],— 
Participium bv70¢ initio commatis hujus, valde de- 
monstrat in procsents tempore (BENaxrL), and marks 
the being so. "Akpoywviaion, to which some 
codices add AiGov, occurs only here and 1 Pet. 
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i, 6: Alfov axpoywmatov, from Isa. xxviii. 16; 
comp. Matt. xxi. 42: Ai@oc—éyevitig cic Kepadqy 
yoviag, Lapis angularis, ut duos parietes ipse me- 
dius contineret (JEROME) xai tov¢ Tolyoug ovvéyer 
nat Tove Geyediovg (CHRYsosToM), is the stone, 
which upholds the connection of the single ones 
with the whole, gives support to the whole edi- 
fice, is the most important stone, designating 
here the importance and indispensableness of 
Christ above the Apostles, just as in 1 Cor. iii. 
11 Christ ig termed the foundation, and the 
Apostles those who have in preaching laid this 
foundation and built others uponit. The founda- 
tion on which the Ephesians have been built is 
the preaching of the Apostles, but Christ is the 
corner-stone, who gives support to the whole 
and to the parts, Christ Himself, the living his- 
torical Christ. It must not be supposed that the 
Apostles personally are a foundation ; they them- 
selves need the corner-stone and are also built 
upon it. The various readings (see Textual Note 
10) do not alter the sense, only avrov marks 
somewhat more strongly the Person of Christ, 
and 7ov in N., or "Ijoov in the others the histori- 
cal Christ. Avrovis not to be referred to 
@euedin (BENGEL and others). The article is 
naturally wanting after abrod, since no reference 
to what precedes is intended; the ‘corner- 
stone” is not for the ‘‘ foundation ;” that would 
be the support of the foundation; the support 
of the edifice is spoken of. A reference to the 
union of Jewish and Gentile Christians (THEOo- 
poret, Estivs and others) is too remote accord- 
ing to the context, ver. 19: ‘ye no longer are.” 


Ver. 21. In whom, év @.—This is to be re- 
ferred then to the Person of Christ, not to ‘‘cor- 
ner-stone” (Estrus, Korres and others), or 
“foundation” (HorznauseEn), é¢’ @ or é¢’ ob the 
building might be raised. It is not then: above 
which (Beza: Super), nor: on which (LuTHER), 
nor yet: through whom (Fuatr: per), but like 
i. 10: év r@ XpiorH, who is the point of union 
and support of the framing together and grow- 
ing, without which the building falls, dissolves, 
and does not grow (RUECKERT, HAR.Ess, STIER), 
[Atrorp, Hopaz, Eapre and most.—R. ] 

All the building, tadca oixodopyH.—Al- 
though raca 7 olxodouf is the least sustained 
reading, and the article should be rejected, and 
the use of rac with and without the article ac- 
cording to Rom. iti. 9 (wav ordua—mnac¢ 6 Kxéop0¢) 
is such that the former would mean; the whole 
building and the latter: every building, yet here 
we must in accordance with the context inter- 
pret: the whole building, as rac olxoc ‘Iopaya 
(Acts ii. 86), which however can be regarded as 
a proper name not requiring the article see 
Winer, p. 106. (ixumentus reads raoa olxodoph 
and explains: 7 xaéAov éxxAnowa. IGNATIUS uses 
mdoa érioToAg, maca éxxAnoia in the sense of the 
whole letter, the whole church. The later Greek 
usage justifies this explanation and the omission 
of the article. 

[Those commentators who are unwilling to ac- 
cept the poorly supported reading of the /ec., as 
arule take refuge from the incongruous inter- 
pretation; every building, which usage favors, 
insome such explanation as Braune gives. Muysr, 
whose grammatical accuracy rarely leads him as- 





tray, in this case insists on a strict interpreta- 
tion. ALrorp: “Are we then to render ungram- 
matically, and force words to that which they 
cannot mean? Certainly not”—‘ the account 
to be given of such later usages is, that gradu- 
ally other words besides proper names became 
regarded as able to dispense with the article af- 
ter wac, so that as they said first aca ‘lepogd- 
Avua (Matth, ii, 28), and then dae olxoc *Iopaja 
(Acts ii. 86), so they came at length to say aca 
ktlow (as we ourselves, ‘all creation’ for ‘all the 
creation’) and maca olxodop#, when speak- 
ing of one universal and notorious building.” 
Evuicort accepts this view, but doubts the exis 
tence of another distinct instance in the New 
Testament. Eapiz thinks the passages cited 
above and Luke iv. 18; Acts vii. 22; Col. i. 15, 
at least show ao transition to a larger usage. 
Meyen’s grammatical haste leads him into an un- 
warranted exegesis, for what warrant is there 
for calling separate congregations oixodoun.—R. | 

Otxodopng islike 1 Cor. iii. 9, budding, the 
edifice in the process of erection, which grows 
into a temple, especially as ver, 22: avvoiodo- 
psiobe ele Katotknthpiov, marks decidedly the pro- 
cess, requiring the substantive idea of this verse 
to be that of'a building going up. [Hence our 
word is chosen, not olxoc.—R.] Our verse then 
contains an entirely general thought, which ver. 
22 applies to the Ephesian church, in the figure 
of a temple, of the Church as one whole on one 
foundation; the view that every Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. vi. 16), and 
every congregation also such an one, being quite 
remote. Hence it docs not mean: every building 
(Meyer), nor ‘every part of the building,” 
walls, roof, ete. (CHRYsosTom), since it is not 
these parts, but the building as wu whole that 
grows intoatemple. [Comp. however Eap1E in 
loco.—R. ] 

Fitly framed together is growing [ov- 
vappodAoyouuévyn atéec].—The present 
ab &er, instead of aifdvera, like aiéy (Col. ii. 
19), is rare but classical, denoting together with 
the present. participle the process, which the 
Apostle considers merely as a spectator; the 
participle sets forth the form of the growth. Zv- 
vapyoroyeiv from apuds, groove, joint, member 
(armus, artus), as Heb. iv. 12, occurs only here 
and in iv. 16, and according to this and the pa- 
rallel passage Col. ii. 19 is — framed together, 
incorporated together, The figure is derived 
from the organism of the body.— Avgdver (some- 
times transitive — augere, as in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7; 
2 Cor. ix. 10, but usually intransitive) is used 
most exactly of plants (Matth. vi. 28; xiii. 32), 
but of men also (Luke i. 80; ii. 40; 1 Pet. ii. 2), 
of a nation (Acts vii. 17), of the word of God 
(Acts vi. 7; xix. 20), of faith (2 Cor. x. 15), of 
growth in grace (2 Pet, iii, 18; comp. Col. i. 10); 
John the Baptist uses it in a purely external 
sense of Christ (Jno. iii. 80: dei aigavev), The 
growth is not then merely an outward extension, 
but respects the number of the called and their 
progress toward perfection (Nirzscr). Hence 
Grorivs isincorrect: guorum jam meniasurgunt ; 
the citizens themselves are largely involved. 
BENGEL: erescit coagmentata, Vulgate: constructa, 
but these renderings are insufficient. 

[Atrorp: “ Both participle and verb imply 
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that the fitting together and the growing are still 
going on: and the only way which we in English 
have to mark this so as to avoid the chance of 
mistake, is by the auxiliary verb substantive, 
and the participle. The bare present, ‘growth,’ 
is in danger of being mistaken for the abstract 
quality, and the temporal development is thus 
lost sight of: whereas the other, in giving pro- 
minence to that temporal development, also ne- 
cessarily implies the ‘normal, perpetual uncon- 
flitioned nature of the organic increase’ (ELui- 
cott).”—R,] 

Unto a holy temple, ei¢ vadv adytov.— 
The goal of the growth is set forth in the figure 
ef the temple in Zion. It is mere playing with 
the text to refer it to the temple of Diana, which 
cedere debet (BENGEL) to this. [Mzysr remarks: 
“This is not to be translated: unto a holy tem- 
ple; for the notion of several temples was foreign 
to the Apostle in consequence of the Jewish na- 
tional peculiarity, but: unto the holy temple, 
which does not require the article.” This ac- 
cords with the extensive reference advocated 
above.—R. | 

In the Lord, év xvpiw.—tThis phrase is to 
be joined with “holy,” characterizing the sa- 
eredness of their temple as inward, vital, pro- 
ceeding from, effected and nourished by Him.— 
[So Hartess, Usterr, Dz Werte, Hormann, 
Burex.—R.] Unquestionably Christ is meant, 
as the Apostolic usus loguendi (Winer, p. 118) 
and the context which refers back to év @, de- 
mand; He is the Mediator, in whom the mem- 
bers become oikeioe tov Geov. Hence év xupiv is 
not to be taken as the simple dative (Baza, 
Korres [Macknicur] and others), or joined with 
vaév —kupiov, t.e., Dei (Bence). Others rightly 
refer it to Christ, but incorrectly join it with 
vaov Gytov as one notion (Stier), or with absec 
(Meyer), in spite of év@. [The construction 
last named is rendered still more objectionable 
by taking év=— “through” (Grotius, WotrF, 
and ScurnxkeL, who has a fondness for this in- 
strumental sense of the proposition). Hoper 
suggests the same view, but prefers that of 
Meyer, which istautological. Exiicorr objects 
to the connection with dyov, that it “gives per- 
haps a greater prominence to the special nature 
of the holiness than the context requires.” He 
therefore prefers the view of Stier, taking the 
phrase as a kind of tertiary predicate, almost = 
“and it is a holy temple in the Lord, andin Him 
alone.” Atrorp thinks this more in accordance 
with the Apostle’s style, and it is favored by év 
xvetpatt, ver. 22. So Eapre.—R.] 


Ver. 22. In whom ye also [év@ kai bp- 
eic].—Per anaphoram iteratur iv @ (BENGEL), 
which is to be joined to ‘‘ Christ Jesus Himself,” 
agi. 13. It is not to be connected with xupiw 
(Haruzss, Meyer, ScusnKe) because the whole 
clause is parallel to the preceding one; still less 
however to “holy temple” (Catixrus, Mat- 
rHirs [Eapir] and others), since they are not 
built ina temple for a habitation, ‘Ye also” 
places the readers as being Christians, without 
any reference to their coming ont of heathenism, 
as BaumGartTeNn-Crusivs and BLeex suppose, in 
connection with the whole (‘the whole build- 
ing”). This is in accordance with the parallel- 


ism of the application in ver. 22, which is not 
tautological, but marks a dialectic advance. 
[Most commentators take ‘in the Lord” as the 
antecedent ofthe relative. ‘ You also,” not 
“even you,” ‘ai with its ascensive and slightly 
contrasting force marking the exalted nature of 
the association in which the Ephesians shared” 
(Exxicorr).—R. ] 

Are being builded together, ovvo0:kodo- 
pweioGe.—This is indicative, not imperative 
(CaLvin and others), according to the context, 
which says what the readers, and the church in 
general, ave, not what they ought to be. The pre- 
position ov, as in cvvapporoyouzévy, makes the 
connection with each other and with the whole; 
hence not merely with each other (Mryver), nor 
only with ‘the whole building” (Haxuuss), The 
verb points to internal edification more strongly 
than aiéec, denotes the process of becoming built, 
magis magisque coaptart (BucER); hence with 
LutHerR we should retain: miterbaut WERDET, 
not seid (PassavanT). [‘‘Are being builded to- 
gether” isthe nearest English equivalent. The 
preposition refers to the close and compact union 
of the component parts of the building (Exz1i- 
corr).—R. | 

For an habitation of God, cic katocK7- 
THpLov Tov Beov.—This sets forth the goal, as 
in ver. 21. The word here chosen in the stead 
of vadv occurs only here and in Rev. xviii. 2, 
marking the place of dwelling (Lurner:; Behau- 
sung), while vaév marks the place of worship. In 
this there is implied a significant advance, which 
explains the'idea of the church. Comp. Doct. 
Note 5. The genitive roi Geo designates the 
Master of the house, who goes in and out, doing, 
regulating, taking care of everything, even to 
the smallest and most external matters. Hence 
this is not the same idea as in the previous verse 
with only a change of expression (MEyER, ScHEN- 
KEL), though it is not to be referred to individual 
Christians (HARLESs) and quite as little to be 
taken as dependent on abte:, év @ xai tele ovvor- 
xodoueiote being regarded as a parenthesis (GRIES- 
bacu, Knapp), so that the sense would be: that 
a he of God might arise (Korprr, Rurcxr- 
ERT). 

In the Spirit, év mvebmari.—this, being 
parallel to ‘‘in the Lord,” which qualifies ‘holy,” 
defines more closely the phrase, “of God,” His 
relation to the “habitation”: It is God, who 
dwells in you, in His church, in the Spirit as the 
element of His presence, hence in the Holy Spirit. 
The comparison with yapa év rretpare dyiw (Rom. 
xiv. 17), dydry év rvetpate (Col. i. 8) should not 
be so decidedly rejected as inappropriate by 
Meyer, as though this were possible only with 
abstract terms. Eph. iv. 1: déopuocg év Xpiot@ 
or kvpig, 1 Thess. iv. 16: rexpot év Xprorg are by 
no means abstract. Comp. on the idea of this 
verse, 1 Cor. ili. 16: vade Geod éoré Kai ro TvEDua 
Geod olxet ev tiv; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. viii. 11. 
As the Church is a temple, which is holy not 
merely outwardly, but “in the Lord,” so it is 
also a dwelling of God, where He doesnot dwell 
as the Shekinah in the temple, but in the Spirit, 
in His, the Holy Spirit, who is the Regent in this 
edifice, as He is efficient in its growth and occu- 
pation. So Rieger, Haruess, Stier. It is not 
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and others), in accordance with 1 Pet. ii. 5: ol- 
kog Tvevpatixdg ; nor is év = 0:4 (THEOPHYLACT 
[E. V.] and others), nor is the connection with 
the verb admissible: by virtue of, by means of 
the Holy Ghost ye are built together (Muvzr, 
ScuenkeL, Bueek). [Hopes also prefers this 
view, which disturbs the parallelism, giving the 
phrase an unwarranted emphasis. The view of 
Rueckeskt is against the whole sense of the pas- 
sage (ALFORD). Against MuyEr’s objection to 
the interpretation of Braune, see Exuicorr in 
loco. Comp. Eapin, and Galatians, v. 6, against 
the distinction of Haruuss respecting the use of 
the article with wveiya. The reference to the 
Holy Spirit is undoubtedly the correct one and 
thus the verse brings the Trinity into view.—RK. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Trinity. Ver. 18 points to the Trinity: 
To the Father through Christ in the Spirit. But 
the allusion in ver. 22 is more obscure. [Yet An- 
FORD correctly says of the latter part of this sec- 
tion: ‘Thus we have the true temple of the 
Father, built in the Son, inhabited in the Spirit; 
the offices of the three blessed Persons being dis- 
tinctly pointed out; God raz Fatuer, in all His 
fulness, dwells in, fills the church: that church 
is constituted an holy temple to Him in THs Son, 
—is inhabited by Him in the ever-present in- 
dwelling of the Hoxy Spirir.”—R.] 

2. The ANTHROPOLOGY of this section. 

a. Heathenism in distinction from Judaism. The 
heathen are termed those ‘afar off,” the Jews 
those ‘‘ nigh.” The latter had the theocracy and 
a covenant of God with them, repeated in many 
ways, and containing a glorious promise; the 
former were without hope and without God. For 
neither in the idol deities of the people, nor in 
the fancied deities of the philosophers and the 
educated, did they have the living God; neither 
nature (Rom, i, 19, 20; Acts xiv. 17; xvii. 27), 
nor conscience could reveal to them the mercy, 
and the holy and sanctifying love of God, as this 
had become evident to the Jews in theocratic 
training and guidance. The heathen with their 
natural gifts wallowed ever more deeply in the 
creature, the Jews with their gracious gifts re- 
lied more and more on God’s election, proudly 
exalting themselves, as did the former. Such 
distinctions, defining the relation of God to the 
nations and of the nations to God, define at the 
same time differences in the moral conduct of the 
Gentiles and the Jews. The former, left to them- 
selves, did not see the arm of God shown to be 
so strong in nature, or the finger of God warn- 
ing in the conscience, but fell into the mire, into 
the starless night of vile immorality; heathen- 
ism becomes ever worse and worse (Rom. i. 18- 
82); modern heathenism, which not only strug- 
gles to be free from the arm of God’s power, but 
tears itself away from the heart of God with its 
thoughts of peace, iseven more loathsome. Juda- 
ism falls away into externality (‘the so-calledcir- 
cumcision in the flesh,’”’ ver. 11; Rom. ii. 14-29 
throwing the theocratic feature into the back- 
ground and out of practice, but giving promi- 
nence and power to the national element; mo- 
dern Judaism has lapsed into the most frivolous 
emptiness. 





b. Heathenism and Judaism are alike in this, 
that external position, neither in natural endow- 
ments nor in the gifts of revelation, decides as 
to the personal state of salvation. Whether one 
is a *‘stranger,” as a heathen, or a ‘“sojourner” 
as a Jew, amounts to nothing; he ought and 
must still be and become ‘‘of the household of 
God.” Let him who enjoys the gifts of grace, 
think rather how to use them, to make them effi- 
cient in himself, than in false delight to despise 
others who lack them. In natural endowments 
there are indeed ways and means to the know- 
ledge of God, which He can carry further unto 
eternal salvation, through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost however. We may not with philosophers, 
such as Hegel, place upon an equal footing the 
Jews with their theocracy, or the mission of pre- 
serving salvation, and the heathen, with their 
cosmocracy, or anthropocracy, the mission of 
moulding in its naturalness the subject attaining 
salvation, and regard both as united in the The- 
anthropos Christ, thinking then that they shall 
all become Christ’s, God-men, instead of new 
men, God’s men. Still less should we with Abe- 
lard, Zwingli and others, make exceptions arbi- 
trarily, placing Socrates, Plato, Cicero and oth- 
ers, among the patriarchs and prophets, Apostles 
and believers, in heaven, as though we could act 
as judges in such a matter. Here it is best to 
keep within bounds, as did Paul, who sticks to 
what is evident, making no final judgment re- 
specting individuals and their personal state of 
safety, nor overlooking the distinctions in what 
is similar. 

e. The continued validity of these two forms. 
This antithesis is perceptible, not merely before 
Christ, but also in the Church which He estab- 
lished. They are not forms historically con- 
cluded, but active categories of human error,, 
showing themselves constantly anew. Man suf- 
fers from a defect, though in the rich possession 
and masterly use of the most important natural 
endowments, if he is estranged from his Creator, 
and even in the possession, use and enjoyment 
of noble gifts of grace, if he has not attained to. 
personal fellowship of life and heart with the. 
Giver. Such a defect does not remain quiescent, 
but impels to restless opposition and enmity to- 
wards God and Man. The onesidedness urges: 
ever deeper into discord, as the abuse of the 
gifts of nature or of grace is changed into the. 
destruction of the same, coming home upon him. 
who has enjoyed them. 

d. Natural and gracious endowments do not ex-. 
clude each other. The latter direct, purify, ele-. 
vate the former, making them more productive. 
Human nature loses nothing, but gains much by 
means of the latter, if they are but rightly used:. 
the Divine in the human, the Divinity in human- 
ity is thus nurtured. It is thus that the state 
of things will be brought about when neither the 
individual, nor nations as a whole, will stand in: 
hostile antagonism to one another, but will com- 
plement each other in peaceful contact, further- 
ing each other’s intcrests through the fulfilment. 
of their calling in life or history, of their minis- 
try with the gifts entrusted to them. 

8. CHRISTOLOGY. 

a. Without Christ the distance from God in the 
case of the Gentiles is not overcome, nor does; 
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the nearness to God in the case of the Jews be- 
come fellowship with God. Without Him a man 
ora people is either “stranger” or ‘‘sojourner,” 
and the advance from ‘‘stranger” to ‘of the 
household of God” is not through the ‘go0- 
journer.”’ As little as sonship of itself develops 
itself from slavery, so little avail circumcision, 
Mosaic law, theocracy, promise; only creative 
renewal (ver. 15) is of avail among Jews as well 
as Gentiles, and this is accomplisked only through 
Him and in Him. 
d. Heis our Peace, He, in His Person; and this 
peace is here defined by its antithesis, “enmity” 
ver. 15), by the hostility of Gentiles and Jews 
ce 11), by the estrangement of the Gentiles 
from God and His law, as well as the distance 
and separation from God the Father (vers. 12, 18) 
and the externality of the Jews (ver. 11)—as con- 
cord, as unity concluded and secured in agree- 
ment, in friendly intercourse. This peace is 
not a sensation, but a possession. Hormann 
(Schriftbeweis, II. 1, pp. 874) refers to the etymo- 
logy, deriving the word from eipy and Ipic, the 
circle, the place of assembly, or it may be traced 
to elpw, to speak, quiet, friendly, independent in- 
tercourse in speech. Sriex (Reden Jesu, V., p. 
224 on Jno. xiv. 27) compares it with Dw, and 
reaches thus the notion of prosperity, welfare. 
In this concord with its intercourse is found wel- 
fare, complete and symmetrical development. 
ence the possession of this peace is at the same 
time a status. The first and main thing is peace 
‘with God; on this is based and depends neces- 
sarily the peace with our neighbor. Where the 
Jatter appears, the former is certainly efficient ; 
hence Paul can here give special prominence to 
it in accordance with the context. He who has 
Christ, can speak of His peace (Jno. xiv. 27), has 
“peace.* 
ce. The work of Christ culminates in the death of 
the cross (ver. 13; “made nigh in the blood of 
Christ ;’ ver. 16: ‘‘ might reconcile them both 
to God through the cross’’), having for itsend the 
reconciliation with God and among each other (ver. 
14: “who made both one;” ver. 16: “having 
slain the enmity ;” ver. 17: ‘came and preached 
peace:” ver. 18; ‘‘we both have our access 
in one Spirit unto the Father”), comp. Col. i. 
20-22; Rom. v.10; 2 Cor. v. 18-20. Enmity is 
to be overcome only on the side of man, on the 
part of God “ wrath” (ii. 3). We have only the 
popular expression: iAdoGyri woe (Luke xviii. 18) 
and 2 Mace. i. 5; vii. 38: viii. 29: xatraAdoceo- 
Gat iviv.—Non Deus inimicus erat hominibus, sed 
homines inimict erant Deo, Non cepit homines 
amare, qui cum eo reconciliati essent, sed quia ab 
zterno.homines amavit, idcirco decrevit homines sibi 
inimicos per Christiani secum reconciliare. Reconci- 
iatio, morte Christi effecta, non est duplex seu mutua, 
sed simplex, h. e., Christus morte sua non Deum, ho- 
minum amantissimum, cum hominibus, sed homines, 
Deo inimicos, cum Deo reconciliavit (WEBER). The 








* [There is little necessity for secking to sunder the two 
ideas, peace with God, peace among men, in this paragraph, 
since the complex notion alone mects the requirementsofa fair 
exegosis. The doctrine to be deduced is one eminently Bib- 
lical: Right relations to God are the basis of right relations 
with man; the former involve the latter of necessity, while 
the latter constitute the evidence and indicator of the former. 
The complex notion of peace becomes a simple one, when 
thus regarded as simple because “ He is our peace.”—R.] 





enmity against God was extirpated by, through 
and in Christ; the attracting power of His Per- 
son, especially of His cross is so great, that man 
is won by Him for God. Thus the Father of 
Christ becomes the Father of men and the con- 
tending nations and creatures become peaceful 
children in one church and one Spirit. This ig 
the reconciliation. It rests upon the propitiation, 
removing the wrath of God, which is however 
only the energy of His holy love for sinners 
against sin. But this is not treated of in this 
section. By this reconciliation of men resting on 
the atonement their relation not merely to God 
but also to the Jaw is changed. In that He ful- 
filled the law in deed and in truth, performed 
God’s will and suffered in obedience, He ren- 
dered it powerless in its single ordinances, dis- 
solving its separative features; it thus gained 
through Him internal validity and importance, 
so that it no longer burdens men, but they stand 
and walk in and on the same as a common soil 
within salutary bounds. Here too all depends 
on His Person and our relation to Him (ver. 15: 
‘in His flesh ;” ver. 16; «*in Him;” ver. 18: 
“through Him ;” ver, 21: ‘in whom ”—*in 
the Lord ”’);.in Him and through Him that takes 
place which ought to take place both for us and 
inus. Ipsa.natura suscipienda erat, que liberanda 
(Avaustine). Megue Christo imputari potuissent 
peccata nostra, nisi tum nature ejusdem vineulo tum 
voluntaria sponsione nobiscum unitus esset, neque 
Justitia Christi nobis imputaretur; nisi in unum 
cum Ipso corpus coaluissemus (TuRRETINE).—He 
guards against that humanitarianism, which is 
only the glory of the flesh, as well as against 
a godless cosmopolitism[“without God, in the 
world]; He creates new, real men, who as the 
children become the possessors and rulers of the 
world. 

4. The law here is the Mosaic law. This fol- 
lows from the description: ray évroAap év déy- 
Haow (ver. 15), from the figure: 76 pecdroryov 
Tov dpayyov (ver, 14), and also from the state- 
ment that Christ has abolished this “in Hig 
flesh ;” for it was precisely to this law that He 
was subject in the flesh; this was the « hedge” 
of the vineyard of God, the people of Israel; it 
was this which split the will of God into ordi- 
nances difficult to be grasped, and multiplied by 
casuistry most enormously. But here where the 
subject is not merely the enmity of the Jews 
against the Gentiles and against God, an enmity 
denoted by and connected with the law, but quite 
as much the enmity of the Gentiles against the 
Jews and against God, this too being joined with 
the law, we must admit a secondary reference to 
the law in the conscience. Rom. ji. 14, 15 per- 
mits such a reference, the connection requires it 
and the nature of the case explains it: the bad 
conscience isthe still active conscience, so far ag 
it is still good.. The bad conscience is the justly 
judging conscience, is enmity, not as it should 
be with sin and the sinful subject, but with God, 
before whom it puts to shame, with our neigh- 
bor, from whom it dividesus; the sinner against 
the law excuses himself and accuses God and 
men, by always finding the circumstances, rela- 
tions, surroundings more to blame than himself. 
The voices of a bad conscience became for the 
heathen Furies, but not so easily Eumenides. 
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Nitimur in vetitum. He too, who holds to the law 
and to conscience, is an object of enmity for the 
frivolous world; where the law appears power- 
ful, there is in the world discord, opposition— 
within the heart, in individuals and in the whole, 
and externally also. Thus enmity toward God 
and men clings to the law, Wedo not wish to 
have the will of God about us, above us, before 
us, and to know and feel ourselves under the law 
with its single decrees ; it is impossible for us to 
have the law in us and peace at the same time, 
unless we have God Himself. Only fellowship 
of life with God in Christ removes the enmity 
which attaches to the law, as it appears in its 
commandments and ordinances over against the 
natural man. 

.5. The church is essentially a fellowship, closely 
united and organic. Her support is in Christ, her 
beginning in the pure and powerful Word of God, 
in His Apostles and prophets, her design respects 
every man and every nation, her dask is not 
merely the worship of God, but abiding fellow- 
ship with God, and accordingly each individual 
must be prepared in the work of the Holy Ghost, 
freed from his singularity and framed into the 
whole (vers. 19-22). She is ‘‘the assured resi- 
dence and abiding working-place ” of God, from 
which He will and does work further into His 
world. In the world He indeed already has His 
real, immanent, continued presence, but in the 
church He is present in an extraordinary man- 
ner; she is His palace, His immediate surround- 
ings, His family, while the world is His broad 
kingdom on which He operates from this, and 
which is subservient to it. Certain as the per- 
manence of the church is, she is still in process 
of growth, not yet complete. But she is real, 
not merely ideal. 

6. Lhe Holy Scriptures are referred to in the 
expression: ‘‘the foundation of the Apostles and 
prophets” (ver. 20). There is here evidently a 
reminiscence of the words of Christ (Matt. xvi. 
18: ‘Thou art Peter,” ete.), in which He pro- 
mises to build His church, not upon the person 
of Peter, but upon Peter’s confession of the Per- 
son of Christ. The foundation of the church, 
the beginning of this building is not the persons 
of the Apostles, but their witness of Him, the 
preaching of the Apostles. Scripture is not the 
producer, but the product, not before the church, 
but within and for her. The word of God spring- 
ing up in the Apostles, as prophets of God, as 
men to whom revelation was imparted by the 
Holy Ghost, and preached by them, is the founda- 
tion, but what is given in fixed form in the Scrip- 
tures is the norm for the church. She has her 
support and deepest ground in Christ, her begin- 
ning in the preaching of the Apostles, but her 
rule in the standard of truth contained in the 
Apostolic and prophetical Scriptures, the suffi- 
ciency of which is such, that no tradition is 
needed in addition. [‘And no other foundation 
can suffice, When philosophical speculation or 
critical erudition, political affinity or human en- 
actment supplants it, the structure topples and 
is about to fall. The opinions of Luther, Cal- 
vin, Cranmer, Wesley, Knox, or Erskine (and 
these were all “ pillars”), are not the founda- 
tion; nor are the edicts and creeds of Trent, 
Augsburg, Dort, or Westminster. Such writings 





may originate sectional distinctions, and give 
peculiar shape to column or portico, shaft or ca- 
pital, on the great edifice, but they can never be 
substituted for the one foundation” (Eaprz). 
—Rk.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ponder this: What thou wast and wouldst 
have been without Him? what thou wast and 
hast become through Him? what thou wast and 
shouldst and shalt become, if thou abide with 
Him ?—God is near thee, nearest of all, yet hast 
thou at first not noticed or known this at all, and 
still dost thou forget it and fail to feel it; many 
a one does not learn it and perishes, but he who 
learns it gains what is most glorious, the ever- 
lasting salvation of the soul, God’s gifts, God 
Himself, as joint-heir with Christ. The moonis 
by no means so valuable to thee as the sun; itis 
nearer to the earth with its powerful influence 
notwithstanding its distance, than the near moon 
with its borrowed light. So is Christ nearer 
than Luther; He makes for thee spring with fruit 
abiding eternally,—See now, what it has cost 
Him, to bring thee near to God, who is so nigh, to 
win thee for Him! He must die, that thou 
mightest live in God and God in thee.—Do not 
deny it, underneath all hast thou enmity to God; 
in order not to be obliged to acknowledge His 
wrath, thou feignest friendship and love to Him, 
and still wilt not allow Him to rule in thee.—The 
foundation of religion is not a doctrine but a life, 
not the Apostles’ life, but Christ and He alone, 
in His Person and in His life and death, His 
work and suffering. He disturbs the peace, the 
false one, in order to establish one which is real 
and eternal. 

The Church of Christ is God’s house and our 
own home, in which we should be children and be- 
come heirs. Here we are not only instructed, as 
in a school, but educated, in order to go out into 
the world and do what is good and useful; here 
not only is religion protected from the world, 
but we ourselves from irreligion.—In the church 
each one should feel, that the might of the whole 
is at his command, to be used for himself, to be 
efficient in him, quite as much as that he must 
serve with assiduity the whole; thus he himself 
will grow and thrive. The temple becomes a 
home: First worship Him, then live with Him. 
Is the home but a hovel at first, a hovel is still 
home. Do not take offence at the outward ap- 
pearance of the church, but look at the internal 
loveliness!—Builded together on the one corner- 
stone, Christ, so that we are changed from ser- 
vants or slaves into children and heirs. Weare 
to become free! God hates the slavery of the 
world, or hireling service no less than we do ty- 
ranny. See toitthat with thy hatred of tyrants 
and raving about freedom thou dost not still re- 
main a slave.—In the Church of Christ we first 
really become men, the grace of God in Christ 
leads us directly to nature and to true huma- 
nity. 

StarKe:—Where a soul will have hope toward 
God, it must have a testament or promise of God 
as its foundation.—Our life must properly be no- 
thing else than a continued going out of ourselves 
and going to God, The great glory of Christians 
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as citizens of the city of God and memhers of His 
household. What was Roman citizenship in com- 
parison? Acts xxii. 28. Thus we are assured 
of all possessions, liberties, privileges and pro- 
tection. Ps. lxxxiv. 5.—What glorious and won- 
derful thing does not attach to the Church of 
God? Nothing is more majestic, because it is 
Ilis temple; nothing more worthy of veneration, 
for He dwellstherein; nothing more ancient, for 
the patriarchs and prophets labored thereon, no- 
thing more solid, for Jesus Christ is its founda- 
tion, nothing firmer and stronger, for He is its 
corner-stone, nothing more exalted, for it reaches 
into‘eternity and the bosom of God, nothing more 
well-ordered and arranged, for the Holy Ghost 
is the architect; nothing more beautiful and 
agreeable in its variety, for stones come from all 
quarters, Jews and Gentiles, from every age, 
land, race and condition, nothing more roomy, 
for all the elect and righteous of all generations 
have a place therein, nothing more sacred, for it 
is consecrated to the Lord, nothing more divine, 
for itis a living edifice animated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Passavant:—God was not far off, but they 
were far from Him,—with heart and life far 
from Himin their darkness. How often are we— 
notwithstanding revelation and the knowledge of 
the Lord—far from God in our hearts and lives, 
while we are “in the world!” And that is the 
beginning and end of allheathenism. We are of 
a heathen race and always bring again into all 
our worldly—yes, Christian concerns, undertak- 
ings, plans and labors—something, much, that is 
Pagan.—Instead of making the holy law of their 
God serve as a sacred and salutary safeguard 
from the Gentiles, their customs, sins and enor- 
mities, the Israelites turned their hearts toward 
hate and bitter enmity against all the nations 
about. them.—Though both Greek and Roman 
occupied the most beautiful isles, the loveliest 
home; yet were they still on an earth foreign to 
them and not yet confirmed as their property ; 
above them was a heaven, though so glad and 
beautiful—still—unknown and strange; under 
them unknown depths and abysses full of night 
and horror. As really homeless they walked 
the earth, not knowing whence they weré or 
whither their living and dying would lead them! 
The holiest and sweetest of the Here and the 
Hereafter remained closed and strange to them. 
With all their advantages of form, of culture and 
customs,—with all the beauty and brilliancy, in 
which many of them are to-day still patterns for 
us in earthly things,—they were, over against 
the Israelites, at most like guests, suffered to re- 
main or kindly received beside the children and 
members of the household.—Ask thy heart, thou 
who art called, and mayhap art, a Christian; 
hast thou really given thyself to thy God? Hast 
thou transferred every hall, chamber, nook and 
corner, all the heights and depths of thine inner 
man to Him for a living, pure, spiritual indwell- 
ing? Art thou His temple ?-[ Christ our peace; 1) 
In time and in eternity; 2) Before God, in His 
Judgment; 8) In all sufferings, in all anxieties 
of life; 4) In need, in death; 5) In God’s rest, 
in His love.—Jesus Christ: 1) The cause, 2) 
Ground, 3) Strength of all peace.—It is Christ’s 
Cross, that atones for Christinns; His blood 





sanctifies them ; His Spirit impels them ; His love 
permeates them; His name unites them in one 
and the same grace.—R. ]— are 

Ritcer:—The wretchedness of Paganism is 
not represented now-a-days in its full extent.— 
The matter is now inverted; first the heathen are 
granted a fortunate fate in eternity, that thus 
afterwards the difference between nature and 
grace, faith in the gospel and walking by the 
feeble light of conscience may be altogether 
ignored.—The distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles was brought about by man, but fixed by 
God Himself, and guarded by the entire eccle- 
siastical polity of the Jews as bya hedge. Then 
indeed the human heart took occasion from this 
for much pride and mutual enmity. This too 
must then be interrupted and removed by an- 
other Divine interposition, which took place in 
the sending of His Son.—He who thoroughly be- 
lieves the word of the Apostle, accepting Christ 
as the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, in the matter of our salvation, is not only 
in connection with the foundation, but is in love 
built in with all the living stones beside Him; 
abides too for the further work of the good Spirit, 
who is the master-builder of this edifice, but also 
the future Possessor and Ruler of every well- 
erected habitation. 

HeEvuBNER :—Quesnel distinguishes three kinds 
of looking back at former sins: a longing, faith- 
less one, destructive of grace, a distrustful, 
disquieting one, hindering the course of grace, a 
penitent, thankful one, increasing grace.—With- 
out Christ we can be alive in no church; without 
Him there is no holy kingdom of God on earth. 
Christ transfers us into the state of the pious, 
into the congregation of the saints; with Him we 
are ina state, embracing all true Israclites, in 
the kingdom of the just and blessed. Heavenly 
citizenship is a favor fromChrist. Without Him 
man has no part in the covenant of promise, in 
the covenant with God, which gives salvation. 
Christianity is the eternal covenant with God, 
Without Christ we are without hope.—Without 
Christ we are without God, because the true 
God has not yet become ours. First with Christ 
is God rightly known and revealed; we know 
that He is our God, who cares for us sinners and 
desires our salvation. Outside of Christianity 
God remains as it were only a general idea.—The 
Personality of God is illustrated by nothing so 
well as by the Personality of His Son. Losing 
Christ is losing God, denying Him leads to Athe- 
ism. Who can read this description of the heathen 
condition without horror? Yet that is the pic- 
ture of many baptized people; they live without 
Christ, they have fallen away from Christ and 
that leads to apostasy from God. An unhappy 
withdrawing of the heart from God continues, 
unless we are brought nigh through Christ. 

Christ’s death is the nations’ peace! Who can 
quarrel and fight with others under the cross of 
Christ ?—The whole of mankind should be one 
man, one holy body whose Head is Christ. Hu- 
manity must be held together by one Head, else 
unity is impossible. Who is available for this, 
if God had not given such an one? The highest 
union of men is that of becoming one in Christ; 
then they make one family, one household.—Since 
the establishment of Christianity, God no longer 
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knows any distinction of nations; all have the 
same access to the Father, because Christianity 
gives one Spirit to all. That is the business of 
Christ, the Only-Begotten, to bring the wander- 
ing children to the Father, and to reconcile those 
divided. Heis the only and the indispensable 
Guide. He,who imagines that he will go alone 
to the Father, will be rejected, because he comes 
asa self-righteous one. But he, who clings to 
Christ, will not be rejected.—Men lost through 
sin the heavenly family-right or the fellowship 
with angels, through Christ they obtain it again. 
Without Him eternal banishment were our fate. 
Now we belong again to the house and family of 
God.—The Christian Church is the only edifice, 
that will last. What others, the free-masons for 
example, boast of as their building amounts to 
nothing ; it will perish. 

Srizz :—There was a little light even in the 
midst of heathenish darkness, just as on the 
other hand Zsraed with all the light of the law 
and the promise sat for the most part in the 
shadow of death.—The enmity between Israel 
and the Gentiles was at bottom only the promi- 
nent manifestation of the enmity of the flesh 
against God’s truth and love, against the Spirit 
already in the law itself. The same hate and 
antagonism to the Living One manifested itself in 
the scorn and hatred of Israel on the part of the 
Gentiles, led to false glorying in their pre-emi- 
nence on the part of the Jews, Something 
analogous continues to exist everywhere, where 
Christ has not made all new and free.—Christ is 
humanity, on that account He can represent 
it.—Let us hold fast to the words of the Apostles 
and prophets as the foundation of the Church, 
but recognize the words respecting Christ as the 
pith and marrow of the teaching. 

[Hapie:—Ver. 11. The exercise of memory 
would deepen their humility, elevate their ideas 
of Divine grace, and incite them to ardent and 
continued thankfulness.—Ver.12. The Jewish 
nation—had the Messiah—not Jesus indeed—but 
the Christ in promise. He was the great sub- 
ject—the one, glowing, pervading promise of 
their inspired oracles. But the Gentiles were 
‘without Christ.”—‘‘The commonwealth of 
Israel” is that government framed by God, in 
which religion and polity were so conjoined, that 
piety and loyalty were synonymous, to fear God 
and honor the king were the same obligation.— 
They had hope of nothing a sinner should hope 
for; their future was a night without # star. 
They were godless, having no one to cry to, to 
trust in, to love, praise, and serve. ‘In the 
world,” dark, hostile and under Satan’s domin- 
jon.—Ver. 15. Deep hostility lay in their bo- 
soms; the Jew looked down with supercilious 
contempt upon the Gentile, and the Gentile re- 
ciprocated and scowled upon the Jew as a 
haughty and heathenisk bigot.—One new man— 
the Gentile is not elevated to the position of the 
Jew; but Jew and Gentile together are both 
raised to a higher platform than the circumcision 
ever enjoyed. Spiritual blessing in itself, and 








not merely pictured in type, is possessed by the 
Jew as well as the Gentile.—Ver. 16. Jesus 
reconciles us to God by turning away the Divine 
anger from us. God has shown infinite love to 
the sinner, and infinite hatred to his sin, in the 
sufferings of the cross, so that we tremble at His 
severity, while we are in the arms of His 
mercy.—Ver. 18. Christians do not approach 
some dark and spectral phantom, nor a grim and 
terrible avenger. It is not Jehovah in the awful 
attitude of Judge and governor, but Jehovah ag 
a Father.—Ver. 20. That man, “Jesus,” who 
was the ‘‘Christ,” the Divinely appointed, quali- 
fied, and accepted Saviour, unites and sustains 
the Church. Is He not in His truth, His blood, 
His power, His legislation, and His presence to 
His Church, Himself «the chief corner-stone ?””»— 
Ver. 21. Every stone is in its place, and fits its 
place. One’s ingenuity devises what another's 
activity works out. As Fergusson says—‘ By 
taking bond with Christ the foundation, they are 
fastened one to another.””—Jehovah dwelt in His 
temple: 1. Toinstruct His people; 2. To accept 
the services of His people. God inhabits this 
spiritual fane for spiritual ends—spiritual sacri- 
fices are still laid on the altar to God.—The 
Church is one, holy and Divine; it rests on 
Christ—is possessed by God—filled with the 
Spirit—and is ever increasing.—R. 

[ The so-called Circumcision occasionally finds 
a parallel in the externalness of a so-called 
church.—Hand-wrought ordinances are a fruit- 
ful source of pride.—In discovering the condition 
of men out of Christ we must reverse the order 
of the Apostle: we see that they are ‘in the 
world,” learn that they are ‘‘ without God,” and 
despite their stout denials conclude with certain- 
ty that they have ‘‘no hope.”—Near the cross, 
near each other.—Christ came to destroy the 
works of the devil; He destroys partition-walls, 
which we are slow to class with these works. 
Christ came to abolish Jewish casuistry and 
hair-splitting distinctions and ordinances, but 
how much of this remains in His church. Such 
things have not tended to make peace.—Tho 
peace Christ preaches is no armed neutrality. 
As disbanded armies give laborers for a coun- 
try’s prosperity, so the activities once employed 
in hostility against God and man, are turned to 
edification.— We have our access, do we really 
enjoy it?—Let men sneer at the ‘“ saints” — it is 
a term of privilege, not of presumption, implying 
here the highest citizenship, the most exalted 
adoption, while in itself it means that God is 
making us sinful ones holy like Himself, that we 
may the more enjoy the blessings of His house- 
hold.—-Let us hold to that church, whose founda- 
tion and corner-stone are here set forth, and 
then despite all the mistakes of the past and im- 
perfection of the present, we shall see in her the 
reality described in the figures of verse 21, and 
find in our own experience that we, together 
with this corner-stone, ‘‘are being builded to 
gether for a habitation in the Spirit.”—R. ] 
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C. The office and service of the church. 
Cuap. III. 1-21. 
1. The office in and for this church. 
(Cuap. III. 1-13.) 


1 For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]' for [in behalf 
2 of ] you Gentiles, If [indeed] ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 
3 which is given me-to you-ward: How that [That] by revelation he made known 
unto-me the mystery [the mystery was made known® to me]; ([omit parenthesis] 
4 as I wrote [have written] afore in few words ; Whereby, when ye read, ye may un- 
derstand my knowledge [In accordance with which, while reading, ye can perceive 
5 my understanding] in the mystery of Christ,) [omat)] Which in other ages [ge- 
nerations]‘ was not made known unto [to] the sons of men, as it is [has been ]* now 
6 revealed unto [to] his holy apostles and prophets by [in] the Spirit; That the Gen- 
tiles should be [are] fellow heirs, and of the same body [fellow members], and par- 
takers [fellow-partakers] of his [the]* promise in Christ [Christ Jesus] by [through] 
the gospel: Whereof I was made [became]* a minister, according to the gift of the 
grace of God given unto [which was given® to] me by the effectual working [ac- 
8 cording to the working] of his power. Unto me, who am less than the least of ail 
saints, is [was] this grace given, that I should preach among [to preach to] the 
9 Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship [dispensation] of the mystery, which from the beginning of the world 
[Jit., from the ages] hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ 
10 [omit by Jesus Christ]:? To the intent that now unto the principalities and pow- 
ers in [the] heavenly places might be [made] known by [through] the church the 
11 manifold wisdom of God, According to the eternal purpose which he purposed 
12 [wrought] in Christ Jesus our Lord: In whom we have [our] boldness and [our] 
18 access with [in] confidence by the faith of [through our faith on] him. Where- 
fore I desire that ye faint not [I beseech you not to faint}® at my tribulations for 
you, which is [are] your glory. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1—[Iyo03 is omitted in %.1 D1 F.; it is bracketted by Alford. The order in A. B.C. D28K, L.is Xptarod 
"Ino 0%, so the corrector in %,_ For the inverted order of the E. V., there is no authority._R.] 

2 Ver. 3.—, A. B.C. D. and others [many cursives, most versions, including the Syriac and Vulgate] read éyvwpic@n ; 
the internal grounds (Stier notices the agreement with i. 9, the distinct reference to the Trinity, the great probability of an 
alteration from ver. 5) are not stronger than the external. [The reading of the Rec. Cyvdouce) supported by D.é K. L., and 
some minor authorities, is considered an explanatory gloss by most modern editors.—R.] 

3 Ver. 4.—[This verse must be thus recast to conform to the exegesis of Dr. Braune, which agrees exactly with that of 
Ellicott, Alford and others.—R. 

as Ver. 5.—[The preposition ev is an explanatory interpolation, having no uncial support, rejected by all modern editors. 
Ver. 5.—[The Greek aorist is joined with viv, but in English we cannot say: as it was now revealed. Since now is em- 
phatic, we must adopt the English perfect, us indeed is frequently necessary.—R.] 

6 Ver. 6.—(The ec. inserts avtov. It is rejected by most modern editors, since the more important MSS. (XN, A. B.C. 
D.!) with a number of minor authorities are against it—On are instead of should be, seo Exeg. Notes. The words: fellow- 
heirs, fellow-members, fellow-partakers, are analogous to the unusual Greck compounds, soemingly coined by the Apostle. 
Tischendorf (on the authority of some of the best MSS., (NX. A. B.1 and others in the various instances) adopts the forms: 
cuvKdyp., civow., ovv per. instead of the more euphonic and usual forms. So Ellicott.—R.] 

7 Ver. 6.—[Modern editors generally accept XptgT@ ‘Inagod (N, A.B. O., cursives and versions) instead of ro 
Xprore (Rec., D. E. F.G. K. L.; most cursives)—R. . 

8 Vor. 7.—The reading ¢ yev #0 nv is found in %, A.B. D.1 F. G. and others; éyevounv [Rec., 0. D3 K. L.] being the more 
usual form, was likely to creep in. 

° Ver. 7.—[The Kec. has: Tyv S0@etaay, on the authority of D3 K. L., most cursives, many versions and fathers; 
adopted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Braune. The genitive: THs So@etoys is found in %, A.B. 0. DIF, G., 10 cursives and 
a few versions; adopted by Lachmann, Riickert, Alford, Ellicott and most later critics. The latter is better sustained; the 
presence of the genitive in ver. 2 casts a doubt on it, but to my mind not sufficient to warrant adopting the accusative.—The 
longer form substituted above brings out better the connection between given and what follows.—R.] 

10 Ver. Semon inserts év before rots €9veagey, on the authority of D. F. K.L., most cursives, versions and fathers: 
retained by Ellicott and Fadie. The suspicion of an alteration from Gal. i. 16 (a parallel passage) is very great, and as ita 
omission, supported by \. A. B. C., presents a lectio adijjicilior, it is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford. 


Braune and others.—The Rec. also inserts ray after révrwy against all our manuscript authority —The rendering: to preach 
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ig more literal, conforms better with the sense of the aorist: was given, as well as with the infinitive construction retained 


in ver. 9.—R.] 


1 Ver. 9.—(The reading kotvwria (Rec.) instead of otxkovopia (N, A. B.C. D. F. K. L.) is an oxplanatory gloss, sup- 


ported by no important authority and rejected by all critical editors—Idveras is omitted in A.N, 


(afterwards added). 


Men need not be supplied, since the personal reference is not marked—w, (with a few minor authorities) omits ¢v after ro 


6eg.—R.] 


12 Ver. 9.—[The longer reading of the Mec. is supported by D2 K.L.,a number of cursives, and a fow fathers; dia 
"Iygov Xptorov is omitted in %, A.B. CO. DF. G., a few cursives, the best versions and many fathers. It is therefore rightly 


rejected by critical editors.—R.] 


18 Ver. 12.—['The second ryv is omitted in N, A. B. (rejected by Lachmann, Riickert, bracketted by Alford); but nearly 
allcursives and fathers support it, together with 2 C. D. F. @. K. L. (though with some variations in position); accepted 


by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott and most.—R.] 


4 Ver. 12.—[This emendation gives the correct sense better than the literal but harsh and equivocal rendering of the 


E. V.—R.] 
16 Ver. 13.—[Dr. Braune’s exegesis requires 


‘he following rendering : Wherefore I pray (God) that (I) faint not,” etc. Seo 


tl 
Exeg. Notes.—The Rec. has éxxaxety, with O.D3F,K.L. Ellicott (with A. B11 D1 EB.) éveaxetv, while most editors accept 


the form éyxaxecv (X, B.?). 


Comp. my Textual Notes on Gal. vi.9. Meyer does not accept the view that the first named 


is a doubtful word, but thinks it was in oral use and first introduced into writing by Paul; the other reading being an at- 
tempt at improvement. He is almost alone in this opinion.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection and Summary. With rotrov ya- 
fev the Apostle refers to what precedes (ii. 19- 
22), not exclusively to ver. 22 (BLEEK, also 
Meyer), which is only a conclusion, although a 
comprehensive one. The reference to vers. 11-22 
-(StreR) is preferable to that of Bugex, yet the 
first part of that section contains merely an an- 
tithesis which has been overcome and is past. 
Without any fear of a relapse he now looks for- 
ward and points to the end and aim.—From the 
fact that the church, «of the family of God,” is 
built together in Christ ‘unto an habitation of 
God in the Spirit,” there proceeds as a result: 
the Apostle’s intercession and exhortation (vers. 14- 
19) * the weight and indispensable consideration 
of which rest upon the office, not the person, al- 
though person and office do and must include 
each other; if the former rightly regards and 
administers the latter, the latter makes its im- 
portance felt chiefly in its bearer. Hence vers. 
1-12 treat of the apostolic office as the appointed 
suiject of the intercession and exhortation. Ver. 
1 describes the present efficient bearer of this of- 
fice in general; ver. 2 defines the office as a gift 
of God's grace, which according to vers. 3, 4 has 
been imparted in a special manner and according 
to ver. 5 now for the first time, having as its task 
the reception of all nations through the proclamation 
of the gospel (ver. 6). Vers. 7,8a@ mark the ser- 
vice and the unworthiness of its recipient, ver. 8 4, 
9, the extent of the task allotted to this gift; ver. 
10 points to the aim; ver. 11, back to the begin. 
ning and foundation; ver. 12, to the carrying 
out of the task already begun. So Srier in the 
main. 


Ver. 1. The person holding the office. For this 
cause. Totrov ydpcv is an emphatic ex- 
pression, occurring elsewhere only in iii. 14; 
Tit. i.5. It is stronger than dcdé, ded rovro, in- 
troducing something special. [It means for this 
reason and is aptly rendered in the E, V.]|—To 
this strong expression corresponds: I Paul, 
éy TlatAoc.—The phrase is found also in 2 
Cor. x. 1; Gal. v. 2; Col. i. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 
Philemon 19 (and ver. 9). Similarly éy@ "Iwdv- 
vac, Rev. i. 9; xxii. 8; xxi. 2 (fec.). He men- 





* [According to the usual view, ver. 14 is a resumption of 
ver. 1, all that intervenes being a digression. Dr. Braune 
takes another view of the construction (see his uote at the 
close of ver. 1), but is forced to accept a connection of thought 
which amounts to the same thing.—R.] 





tions his name, not on account of his person (ver. 
8), but because of his office and the importance 
of what he is doing. , 

The prisoner of Christ Jesus [6 déopueoc 
Xptotov ’1yo0v].—In iv. 1 alone do we find 
év kupiw, elsewhere always (2 Tim. i. 8; Philemon 
i. 9) as here, with the genitive. It is undoubtedly 
the genitive auctoris, cause.* WINER, p. 178. 
So decpoi tov evayyediov, “bonds of the gospel” 
(Philemon 18) are bonds which belong to the 
service of the gospel, ovecdcpyov Xpiorov (Heb. 
xiii. 13) is reproach which Christ bore, wa0fuata 
tov Xporov (2 Cor. i. 8). Our phrase is not— 
for Christ’s sake, propter Christum. A special 
emphasis rests on the expression. In the Epis- 
tle to Philemon written at the same time (ver. 1), 
it even stands in the place where “Apostle” is 
usually found, and in ver. 9 (‘¢as Paul the aged, 
and now also a prisoner of Christ Jesus’’) it is 
similarly used. Here it is not a predicate, but 
in apposition to the subject already so emphati- 
cally named, not an adjective, but a substantive 
added for the sake of description. Brnczr aptly 
remarks: legatus, isque vinetus. As if he would 
say: I Paul, the prisoner, not of the emperor, 
nor of the soldier, but of Christ Jesus, whose 
ApostleLam. So, following Riecer, Passavant 
and Stier. Meyer approaches this view (— 
dovAog Xpiorov). 

[The phrase is taken as a predicate (celui being 
supplied) by very many from Curysosrom to 
Beza, Koprz, Mpyer. The Syriac version sus- 
tains this view, which simplifies the construction 
very greatly, but is open to great objection: (1) 
It makes ‘for this cause” and ‘on behalf of 
you” tautological; (2) disconnects vers. 2 ff. from 
ver. 1, since they then do not explain it; (3) the 
article could only occur in the predicate with 
special emphasis; this emphasis is unpauline and 
inconsistent with ‘‘if indeed ye have heard” 
(ALForD).—Other verbs are supplied in some 
codices. Mryer formerly accepted a brachyology: 
I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus, (am a pri- 
soner) for you Gentiles, but gave it up as untena- 
ble in his 2d ed. See further below.—R. ] 

In behalf of you Gentiles, imip tuav 
trav é0vav.—This added phrase justifies the 
above interpretation. Paul is imprisoned for 
the Gentiles, suffers to their benefit, as is said: 
also in Phil. i. 7, 12 ff.; Col. iv. 3. Although, 
Paul had to suffer on account of his proclamation: 





*(X ptorod standing first perhaps implies that it was: 
the Messiahship of Jesus which caused his imprisonment 
(ALForD).—R.] 
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of the gospel among the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 21, 
28 f.; xxii. 21 ff.), yet dm ép is not—propter (GRo- 
TIus).* Itrefers to tude (ver. 2) and is rather 
ad evangelium gentibus annuntiandum than annunti- 
atum (Fuatr). Brnegn: ‘Pauli studio erga gen- 
tes incensi sunt persccutores, ut vincirent illum; et 
vincula ipsa profuere gentibus, ver. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 
10.” Here then everything ‘‘odious” is to be 
rejected from the term, differing thus from the 
expression: ‘‘once Gentiles in the flesh” (ii. 
10). Oxswausen is excellent: ‘He here makes 
mention of his bonds, in order to bring into 
stronger prominence the glory just described in 
contrast with the pregent condition of the 
church.” Harzzss also remarks: ‘Paul would 
have the Gentiles led to none other than Him, 
whose chains he wore, and would thus give a 
proof of the glory of such fellowship, exalted 
above suffering and shame.” Srier: ‘The 
bonds should especially show that proof of the 
office which proceeds from internal efficacy; the 
bonds. themselves also preach to the Gentiles, 
and themselves reveal to the Apostle something 
new.” 

At this point the sentence breaks off, and is 
resumed again in ver. 8, since it is peculiar to 
the naive style of the Greeks, to place the name 
in the nominative ina sentence, the end of which 
is not immediately contemplated, and since éoi 
(ver. 8) is ina strikingly emphatic position, so 
that it refers back to éy® (ver. 1) and thus indi- 
cates the resumption of the interrupted construc- 
tion. So Qcumenius, GRortivs. 

[Notwithstanding Dr. Braune’s preference for 
this view of the construction, it seems to be un- 
tenable. (1) ‘though examples of such a change 
of case may be found, Origen affirms that it is a 
solecism, (2) There is no natural connection of 
thought afforded by this view, while ‘for this 
cause” loses its meaning; the grace was not 
given for this cause, 7. e., because they were built 
in. (8) Ver. 8 has another obvious connection, 
viz., with vers. 6, 7, so that according to this 
view ‘‘the leading thought of the antapodosis 
in ver. 8 is clumsily forestalled in vers. 6, 7” 
(ALForD).—R. ] 

Most however (from LutHEeR to WINER, p. 
526 f., BLerx) find in ver. 13 a return to the 
thought of our verse, and in ver. 14 a resumption 
and continuation. [This view is supported, 
among others by THEoporet, Benget, Fiatt, 
Lacumann, Rusckert, Harusss, De Werte 
(who however regards the construction as 
“scarcely Pauline”), OusHausen, Eapiz, Hopas, 
Atrorp, Exxicorr. It is the simplest view, ex- 
cept that of Meyer, and not open to any grave 
objection. (1.) It makes the rotrov ydpuv of ver. 
14 take up the same emphatic phrase from ver. 
1. (2.) It gives to that phrase as well as to the 
whole chapter an appropriate meaning, while a 
long digression or parenthetical statement is not 
unpauline. In view of the truth he has just ut- 





* (It was indeed the fact that he was a prisoner on account 
of the Gentiles, but this is not the prominent thought here. 
Henco Eapip may or may not be correct in saying: “In 
writing to the Ephesians he could not forget that the suspi- 
cion of his having taken an Ephesian named Trophimus into 
the temple with him, created the popular disturbance that 
led to his capture and his final appeal to Cesar, his jour- 
ney, to Rome, and his imprisonment in the imperial city.” 





tered (ii. 19-22), he is about to pray for them, 
but other thoughts come in. He is a prisoner 
ver. 1), that too in behalf of the Gentiles; the 
thought of his office leads him away (vers. 2-12), 
when at length he comes back to the thought of 
imprisonment (ver. 13) with a request that they. 
would not despond on account of his sufferings— 
then he resumes (ver. 14). The whole seems 
Pauline, and need occasion no difficulty.—R. ] 

BaumGarten-Crusivs accepts an anacoluthon 
without any subsequent continuation. CaLvin 
[legatione fungor] and others supply mpecfeiw 
(from vi. 20); others kexatynuae (from Phil. ii. 
16); while such supplements as postulo, hoc seribo 
[CamERaRivs], cognovt mysterium [JEROME], sum 
captivus adhuc, etc., are quite ancient, and occur 
in some copies. A prevalent view (from the Sy- 
riac to Meyverand SCcHENKEL) accepts eiui as the 
proper supplement; but it can scarcely be as- 
serted, that Paul, robrov ydpcv, just on this ac- 
count, is the Apostle to the Gentiles, the prisoner 
of the Lord, and that too xar’ éfoxqv. [See 
above. ] 

[Among other untenable views there should be 
mentioned that of ZANcHIUS, CRAMER and Houz- 
HAUSEN, who suppose the resumption to take 
place in ver. 13. Against this may be urged the 
simple dd, the want of connection thus given to 
ver. 14 with its strong totrov ydpuy, and “the in- 
sufficiency of such a secondary sentiment as that 
in ver. 13 to justify the long parenthesis full of 
such solemn matter, as that of vers, 2-12” (AL- 
FORD).—To take the whole chapter as parenthe- 
tical is still more objectionable. In that case the 
digression were too long, and the parts of the 
chapter would not find their proper connection; 
besides chap. ivy, does not resume the thought be- 
gun in our verse.—R. ] 


Ver. 2. The apostolic office is a gift of grace. 

If indeed ye have* heard, ci ye 7K 06- 
care.—lIt is evident, first of all, that ei can- 
not be regarded as purely hypothetical, since 
it is written by the prisoner ‘in behalf of you,” 
and also since the object they have learned: 
‘‘the dispensation of the grace of God,” will not 
admit of such a view. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to take it as—érrei, since, Acts iv. 9; Rom. 
xi. 21; 1 John iv. 11; see Winer, p. 417. The 
same is true of ei ye in iv. 21; for there, imme- 
diately after ver. 20 (‘‘but ye did not so learn 
Christ”), expressing accurate knowledge of the 
church, we find: ¢i ye abrov jxotaare, ‘if indeed ye 
have heard him.” The particle occurs elsewhere 
only in Col. i. 28; Gal. iii. 4 (2 Cor. v. 8, we 
have in various readings both ei ye and eimep). 
It does not necessarily indicate a doubt, ag does 
eitep (HERMANN, ad Viger., p. 838), and hence is 
more like éveiye, though it must not be regarded 
as precisely equivalent. In the form there is 
expressed an uncertainty, an assumption, which 
challenges a self-scrutiny in the case ot every 
reader or hearer. [‘‘Assuming that;” ALFORD, 
Exxicorr, not in itself implying the rectitude of 
the assumption made, which depends on the con- 
text.—R.] The context, however, confirms the 
truth of the assumption, that they have heard. 
This turn of expression is therefore a rhetorical, 





* (This seems to be one of those cases where th 
aorist is Properly rendered by the English perfect 
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«a more elegant and suggestive reminder” 
(Meyer) of the preaching of Paul, as if he had 
written: ‘for ye have heard,” or ‘‘since ye 
have heard.” Estius: ‘elye non est dubilantis, 
sed potius afirmantis.” Or we may say with Stier, 
that it is pre-supposition, not without a slight 
touch of irony, in case it were otherwise; or still 
more correctly: in case they would not consider 
the Apostle as the Apostle of the Lord for them; 
not to have recognized Paul, not to have received 
his teaching would be equivalent to not having 
heard. Hence it is not correct 1o conclude from 
these words, that the Epistle was not written to 
Ephesus (see Introd. 35, 2). Nor does this 
phraseology render it necessary to accepta wider, 
partially unknown, circle of readers (Han.ess, 
Stter, Burex and others). The assumption of 
Cavin is inadmissible: ‘It is credible, that 
when he labored in Ephesus, he was silent on 
these topics.” Nor is it at all necessary to do 
violence to the verb, and render it: firmiter reti- 
netis (PELAGIUS), intellexistis (ANSELM, GROTIUS 
and others). Thereference is simply to preach- 
ing, especially that of Paul; hence this is 
termed axof (Rom. x. 16 f.). [See Romans, in 
loco, p. 849.—R. ] 

Of the dispensation of the grace of God 
[Tay oixovopiav THO Yaperog Tod Beod]. 
—Oixovoyia here follows the close of chap. 
ii. with its olxodouf. There the building of “an 
habitation” is treated of, here the establishment 
of a household, a véve (Stier). See oni. 10. 
This is a matter belonging to God, or still more 
closely to ‘‘the grace of God.” Hence itis to be 
regarded not as an apostolic function (PrLacius, 
ANSELM, LuTHER: office. [Hopce] and others), 
but asa Divine arrangement. It must also be 
remembered that we find here, not ydpuoya, 
but ydpec. This ydpec is then more closely de- 
fined: 

Which is given me to you-ward.—T 7#-¢ 
SoGeiance fot, a8 in Rom. sii. 8; xv. 15; 1 
Cor. iii. 10; Gal. ii. 9, with tuiv 1 Cor. i. 4. 
Hence it is not to be understood of the Apostolic 
office exclusively; although the context here 
points to that (ei¢ dude, asin Gal. ii. 8, ele 7a 
étvn). Eic tude marks the readers as the ob- 
ject. about which the Apostle’s position and acti- 
vity was concerned, and is neither—irép ipap, 
vestra causa (Morus), nor—év iptv, in vobis (Vul- 
gate) or inter vos, but upon, towards you; as el¢ 
quac, i. 19: hence it is not merely: with respect 
to you (Ruzcxzrr). [‘ To you-ward,” though 
now unusual, expresses very well the precise 
shade of meaning.—R. | 

Thus the apostolic office is described as a gift 
of God’s grace, yet not so imparted and conferred 
that a ‘“‘dispensation”’ is not necessary in addi- 
tion, but so that the person himself (ox) is espe- 
cially prepared for it. Here we must include all 
that God had done for and in Paul, from child- 
hood on (Gal. i. 15), near and in Damascus (Acts 
ix. 1 ff.; xxii. 8 ff; xxvi. 12 ff.); in Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii. 21) and elsewhere (Gal. ii. 8; 1 Cor. 
xv. 8-10; 2 Cor. xii. 1-10). So RuzcKzrr espe- 
cially. To regard this as merely munus apostoli- 
cum gratiose, immerito beneficio Divino creditum is 
too superficial. Nor can we in accordance with 
Col. i. 25: ‘the dispensation of God which was 
given to me for you,” explain it thus, that the 





administrative office of the Divine grace was 
committed to him (AnseLm, Grorrvus and others); 
here r#c do@cione belongs to ydprroc, here 
the matter is regarded under a different aspect, 
and the context is different, since ‘‘heard”’ is the 
governing verb, and the office is not heard. 

[This view of oixovouia is defended by Eantz, 
Aurorp, Eviicorr (Hopa@z mentions it, though 
he thinks it differs from his own merely in form). 
The only remaining question is respecting the 
genitive. Itis obviously not that of the subject, 
but either that of the object, ‘‘the material with 
respect to which the dispensation was to be exer- 
cised”’ (ALForD) or that of “the point of view” 
(Exuicorr). These scarcely differ here, but 
some such sense is favored by the passive verb 
éyveploGy (ver. 3 where the Rec. has éyvopice).— 
R.] 


The method of communication. Vers. 8, 4. 

Ver. 3. That, 6rv, gives prominence to a 
particular part of what they have heard, the es- 
sential part of the dispensation of the grace of 
God. [Atrorp: ‘ Epexegesis of the fact implied 
in #Kovoare THv olx., viz., of the fact that: ag we 
say ‘how that.’” That is the literal render- 
ing, ‘how that” is a rather inelegant exegesis. 

By revelation was made Enown to me 
[kata GroxddAvypiv éyvopicby pworl.— 
The emphasis here rests on ‘by revelation,” 
since it comes first. As neither tva nor Typ is 
added, the reference is not to some particular 
event, definite in itself, but not more closely in- 
dicated (Acts ix. 1 ff., as OusHausen thinks, or 
Acts xxii. 21), nor to some occurrence definitely 
designated, but rather to the mode of making 
known. It is an adverbial qualification of éyvw- 
piol n==dmexarigin (ver. 5), or like Gal. i. 15, 
16. Kara denotes, as in kar’ avOpwrov (Rom. 
iii. 5 and frequently), -xard ydpw (Rom. iv. 4), 
a mode which obtains or prevails (WINER, p. 
875). [So Muyver, Aurorp, Exticorr, Hopas 
apparently.—R.] Even 00’ droxadtyewe (Gal. i. 
12) does not point to a single revelation (SrieR). 
(Comp. in loco. Exuicorr says the allusion in 
the phrase as it occurs Gal. ii. 2 ‘‘is rather to the 
norma or rule, here to the manner.’—R.] It 
might be interpreted (according to Passow, sub 
voce, IT. 3, p. 1598 d) like épzeoVae xara Oppav, to 
go hunting, or 2 Tim. i. 1: amdorodog kar’ énxay- 
yediav, apostle for the proclamation; indeed G. 
Hermann explains Gal. ii. 2: for the explana- 
tion, proclamation, presentation. But dzoxdav. 
yc is only what occurs to man from God, not 
what men have to impart to one another. The 
word jou, placed last, indicates that he treats of 
something which does not distinguish him per- 
sonally, but which belongs to his office: ‘* Reve- 
lation” and “apostles and prophets”’ are correla- 
tives; yvwpifev is the general making known, 
but dwoxdéAvwic denotes that by means of 
which the official personages thus endowed are 
immediately distinguished, by means of which 
the Apostles become prophets. See ver. 6 and 
Doetr. Notes on ii. 20. ; 

The mystery, Té wvotg#pcoy, altogether 
indefinite, is, like i. 9, the decree of salvation 
and grace in Christ (Strmr), the renewing of hu- 
manity through Christ, especially moreover tue 
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calling of the Gentiles (Auu10L1). To refer it to 
the latter exclusively (most commentators from 
Carysostom to Haruess, Meyer, SCHENKEL, 
Bier) is not admissible, even though ver. 6 
follows. 

[On the precise reference of the word ‘‘ mystery” 
in this chapter. The great majority of commen- 
tators, including Hovas, Eapiz, ALFORD, Eit- 
cor, accept the more restricted view just men- 
tioned, but admit the wider reference in ver. 4 
(and many in ver. 9). The reasons for so doing 
are quite strong: the purport of the mystery is 
set forth in ver. 6, the dispensation of grace 
spoken of is ‘to you-ward,” a leading thought 
of the Epistle has been this calling of the Gen- 
tiles to fellowship with the Jews. Nor can it be 
urged against this, that it presents a matter un- 
worthy of this designation and not at all myste- 
rious. THoLucK (Rom. xi. 25) thus classifies the 
meanings of our term: (1) ‘‘Such matters of fact, 
as are inaccessible to reason, and can only be 
known through revelation: (2) such matters as 
are patent facts, but the process of which cannot 
be entirely taken in by the reason.” In the lat- 
ter sense, the calling of the Gentiles was a 
“mystery,” is so still in view of the separatism, 
which to the Gentile mind is in some aspects yet 
stronger. Evidently the indefinite reference, 
which leaves this special fact out of view, is in- 
admissible, while ver. 4 seems to require the 
wider meaning. Accordingly the alternating 
reference has been accepted to meet these re- 
quirements. To my mind it is unsatisfactory : 
(1.} It seems unlikely that a word should thus 
vary so speedily, when there is so little to mark 
a difference. (2.) The difficulty in construction 
is thus increased: the E. V. accepts a parenthe- 
sis so.as to connect vers. 5, 6 with ‘‘mystery ” 
in our verse, and thus leave the wider reference 
of ver. 4, undisturbed; but this is altogether ar- 
bitrary, since the relative clause (ver. 5) is to be 
joined directly with “mystery” (ver. 4) in ac- 
cordance with the common structural usages of 
the Apostle. (8.) Since then the grammatical 
connection is such, the purport of ‘the mystery 
of Christ”? is set forth in ver. 6, and the 
alternating reference has lost its one great 
ohject, viz., the extension of the meaning in 
ver. 4, 

It seems best then to accept Braune’s view, 
but with somewhat more definiteness in state- 
ment. ‘The mystery” throughout is one mys- 
tery, but in view of the universalism of the Epis- 
tle and the current of thought in this section, it 
here appears as complex, precisely as the notions 
of “‘enmity” and “peace” in the preceding sec- 
tion: the mystery of redemption, whose centre 
is the Person of Christ, whose object and purport 
is Christ, taking that term as including the Body 
of which He is the Head, which He has redeemed, 
and in which the Gentiles are “ fellow-members” 
(siccwya, ver. 6); the latter thought being the 
Special reference throughout, though never to 
the exclusion of the wider thought, since ver. 6 
itself with its compounds of ov compels us to 
think of the one inheritance, body and promise 
which the gospel presents. Van Orsrerzue well 
remarks (Lanou’s Comm. 1 Tim. iii, 16, p. 47): 
‘*Paul knows one only great mystery,” the chief 
truth of which as revealed to us is the Person 





of Christ in its connection with the Body of 
Christ, as the passage in the Epistle to Timothy 
itself teaches, and as is not obscurely hinted in 
v. 32 of our Epistle. With this thought of union 
as the ruling one, no wonder the special refer- 
ence to the union of Jews and Gentiles comes in 
without in the least disturbing or excluding the 
more general one.—R. ] 

As I have written afore in few words 
[kabac tpokypapa év ddiyy.—The Eng- 
lish perfect brings out the force of the verb best, 
though it is not a literalrendering. The paren- 
thesis of the E. V. is altogether unnecessary, the 
linking of clauses by relatives being common in 
this Epistle.—R.] Kaédéc indicates that Paul 
has written only as “it has been made known to 
him by revelation,” of course, from God. This 
the context demands (vers. 2, 4). This writing 
has therefore great importance. The verb refers 
to what is written already. The phrase ép 
oAiy, in brief—did Spayéwv (CHRYSOSsTOM, Heb. 
xiii. 22); in Plato: dv 6Aiywr, as in 1 Pet. v.12. 
The preposition is, at all events, local: in little 
space—ovvriuwc, Acts xxiv. 4; xxvi. 28 (é 
oiyw se. ypdvy). Pauca tantum attigi, cum multa 
dict possent (WmTsTEIN). Accordingly we must 
apply it to the whole Epistle up to this point; in 
comparison with the wealth of the truth revealed, 
its fulness, its wide-reaching, deep-moving effi- 
ciency, what he writes isto him always little and 
brief. He thus speaks in modesty respecting his 
writings, not as though the time for a more tho- 
rough treatise failed him (ScuenKEL). The re- 
ference is to such passages as i. 9 ff.; 17 ff.; ii. 
4ff.; 11 ff, not to one passage especially,* as 
those expositors must hold, who limit “mystery.” 
Since he is speaking of local precedence alone, not 
of temporal, “written before” cannot be referred 
to a previous Epistle (Cunysostom, CaLvin: 
Serre omnium consensu) as mpoeppxauev (Gal. i. 9), 
mporéya, wpoeimov (Gal. v. 21), point to some- 
thing spoken at a previous time; so 2 Cor, xiii, 
2; 1 Thess. iii. 4; mpoeypddy Rom. xy. 4 must 
be understood of a prophetic writing with re- 
spect to the future, But Rom. iii. 9: mpoyria- 
oduefa, as in the present instance, relates to 
what precedes, in the same Epistle. The expla- 
nation: paulo ante (THEopoRET, CaLvin, Estius 
and others) is incorrect. 

Ver. 4. In accordance with which, while 
reading, ye can perceive.—lIl pic 6 divacbe 
—vojoar must at all events be joined together. 
Ilpd¢ with the accusative denotes the measure 
ier viii. 18) as well as the norm (2 Cor. v.10; 

al. ii, 14). Comp. Winer, p. 378. The rela- 
tive 6 refers to what was written briefly before, 
as the measure by which to reckon, on which to 
measure; hoc non refertur precise ad Paucis, sed 
ad totum noéma et mpdc notat analogiam ex ungue 
deonem (Benaex). Accordingly it is not to be 
applied merely to what was written before 
(Murer: mpoéypawa), or to év ddiny (STIER) ; nor 
is it — prowt (Jerome), nor — év ¢ (Korrs), 
nor — é§ ov (Fuatr), since what precedes is 
neither the source or ground, but can only be 





* [Atrorp refers it to i.9 ff., EApre to ii. 13-22; Hope and 
ELLicort accept the wider reference. ‘The last author refers 
ka0us to the fact that the mystery was made known to tha 
Apostle, not to the manner in which it was mado known, but 
Braune'’s view seems preferable.—R. | : 
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the measure. [Hapie prefers the sense ‘ in re- 
ference to which,” but “in accordance with” 
is adopted by Atrorp, Exuicorr (whose note in 
loco on this preposition is a marvel of neatness 
and exactness) and others, favored by Hovas, 
who adds: ‘“‘what he had written might be 
taken as the standard or evidence of his know- 
ledge.” —R. ] 

With divacde (Bunaut: moderate et liberali- 
ter positum verbum) Paul refers cautiously to the 
ability which can be affirmed of every one; of 
the willingness he says nothing, that must come 
in afterwards. Modestly he points to what they 
can do, leaving to them the doing, neither com- 
manding nor demanding it. The subject is each 
and allin the Church. Afévao@e stands first 
very properly, since it is the emphatic word. 
The conditio sine qua non is indeed dvaytvdo- 
Kovtec, reading, while ye read; not atiendentes 
(Canvin). Nor does he say: dxobovrec, hearing; 
he conceives of each one reading for himself. 
The present tense suggests repeated reading 
(Grotius). To the Greek reading [as the word 
indicates] was a second perception following the 
first perception of*the author; to the Roman 
and German the immediate thought is of con- 
necting the letters and joining the words (Jegere, 
lesen). (The present participle here indicates 
an act contemporary with that of the perception: 
while reading.R.] Nofoac is not exactly 
equivalent to ovwévar; they differ as do our 
“perceive” and “understand.” Comp. Mark 
viii. 17; Tirrmann, Syn., I. p. 191. The read- 
ers perceive that which Paul understands. It is 
not a knowledge possible through reflection 
(RurcKsRT), but a kind of immediate percep- 
tion (iii. 20; Rom. i. 20; Heb. xi. 8; Matt. xv. 
17)* 

My understanding in the mystery of 
Christ.—T#v civeciv pov tv TO pvo- 
THPivy TOV KXptorov,—These words are to 
be taken together as the object of vojoa: (MEYER). 
Liveowe used with copia (Col. i. 9), has a wAnpo- 
gopia (Col. ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 7), is vox media (1 
Cor. i. 19), and marks an especial knowing, that 
penetrates and commands its subject, as in the 
case of a master of the science (Jno. iii. 11). 
“The mystery of Christ” (Col. iv, 3) is the 
mystery, which has Christ for its object and 
purport; Christ Himself is the concrete Divine 
mystery. Col. i. 27 (Myer, Srizn).t It is 
evident that yvorypioy is not an absolute secret, 
since there is an ‘understanding ” with respect 
toit. Seei. 9. Brza: ‘ Optimo vero jure de se 
ista predicare apostolum, re ipsa cognoscet, guisquis 
perspexerit, quam sublimiter et prorsus divine totum 
illud argumentum ab initio epistole pertractarit.” 
In the connection in which Paul writes, in virtue 





* (The aorist infinitive, according to DonaLpson (Grammar, 
@ 427, 8) “describes a single act either as the completion or as 
the commencement of a continuity.” Hence ALrorp says 
that here “ the act is regarded as onc of a series, each of 
which, when it occurs, is sudden and transitory.” Comp. 
Ex.icort in loco, who does not press the aorist hero; and 
WINER, p. 318, whore the idiomatic use of the aorist infini- 
tive after Svvayar is mentioned. The view of Braune is in 
any case allowable,—R.] 

+ [So Anronp, Exiicorr and others. Eapre prefers to take 
the genitive as one of the object, but Braune does so, and yet 
reaches Meyer’s explanation. In any case “the mystery” 
here refers to the whole wonderful scheme or purpose of 
Redemption in Christ, of which He is Himself the centre. 
See note on ver. 3,—B.] 





of his office and by writing labors in and for the 
Church two things are evident and properly 
placed together; that he urgently directs the 
Church to what is written as a standard for their 
judgment respecting him, as the Apostle, by 
whom it is said to them, and ascribes to them 
unconstrained ability and freedom for examina- 
tion. 

Hence the inferences drawn from this passage 
against the genuineness of the Epistle are inad- 
missible. It is not necessary that he should 
refer to his /abors among them, since his obveorc 
is under discussion, and both the subject-mat- 
ter itself and his mode of treating it in this 
Epistle are well adapted to make them aware of 
this. 1 Cor. xiv. 87; 1 Jno. iv. 6. Comp. 
Introd. 36,2. [See Eapre on the reasons for 
professing such a knowledge of the mystery 
Meyer properly intimates that this verse is 
worthy of the Apostle (against De Wertz, 
Scuwegier), and that an imitator would never 
have written it. In fact an imitator would have 
probably thought of it as De Wertz does!—R.] 


Ver. 5. ‘The period and persons concerned in the 
communication.—Which, 4, refers to ‘‘the mys- 
tery of Christ” ee 4), not to “the mystery” 
(ver. 8); in which case we should have to regard 
what follows xafo¢ as a parenthesis (WETSTEIN, 
[E. V.], and others). [Dr. Hopaz seems dis- 
posed to regard ver. 4 as a parenthesis, but the 
relative forms a direct connection. The other 
construction is an attempt to avoid the difficulty 
which arises in taking ver. 6 as the purport of 
the ‘“‘mystery of Christ.”—R.] 

In other generations.—The dative érépace 
yeveaic, is w temporal qualification, which is 
of very common octurrence; see Winer, p. 205. 
So ii. 12; Matt. xii. 1: rote of8Bacc; Luke xiii. 
14: 1G oafBdrw. The word yeved designates the 
lineage, the family, Matt. i. 1, 17; also in a 
spiritual sense, Matt xvii. 17; Mark ix. 19. 
Then a generation, Matt. xxiv. 34; Luke i. 48; 
xxi. 82; Phil. ii. 15; and also an age, Acts xiv. 
16; xv. 21; Luke i. 50; Col. i. 26 (a0 rv aidvev 
kal Tov yevedv) ; here the temporal idea is the pro- 
minent one, only a shorter period of about 33 
years is meant. There is no ground for tak- 
ing it ag time, era (ScuenkeL); and still 
greater objection to retaining the meaning: line- 
age, and taking it as an ordinary dative, so that 
“the sons of men” is an epexegesis, which sets 
forth in concreto what is meant by the ‘‘ genera- 
tions” (Mzyver). The antithesis “now” de- 
mands a temporal definition here. Yet it must 
be noticed, that the word “generations” is 
chosen on account of the various stages of re- 
velation to the patriarchs, Moses, David and the 
prophets. © 

[Mever, in his 4th edition, gives up his for- 
mer opinion, adopting the usual view of our 
word, mainly on the ground that vvv requires an 
antithetical temporal qualification here. Stil] 
he correctly insists on the meaning “ genera- 
tions,” over against “times” or *‘ periods.” 
Honas apparently inclines to the earlier view of 
Meyer.—The word is uscd in the LXX. to trans- 
Jate the Hebrew word 11, which admits of the 
temporal signification, now generally attached to 
yeveaic in this passage. Exuicort remarks 
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that in one case (Isa. xxiv. 22) even oD" ig thus 


rendered.—R. ] 

Was not made known, otk éyvapiaAy. 
—This in distinction from droxaAigfy is some- 
thing more general and indefinite. Bsnex: 
Notificatio per REVELATIONEM (ver. 3) est fons 
nolificationis per preeconium. REVELATIO est quid- 
dum specialius ; NOTIFLOATIO fit ad reliquos etiam 
auditores, REVELATIO tantum ad prophetas. 

To the sons of men, roi¢ vioic TOV 
év6pémev.—Only here and in Mark iii. 28. 
Latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiz, 
ortum naturarum (BENGEL, who adds with over- 
nicety : de statu vetere loquitur idiotismo lingua he- 
bruice). The antithesis is found in ‘‘His holy 
apostles and prophets,’ which moreover com- 
pels us to give prominence to the ‘need of men 
born of men” (Harusss), while év wvetpare sug- 
gests the lack of the regeneration, correlated to 
revelation (Svigx); so that under the term 
DIX“ I3 we must include also the Old Testament 


meu of God, such as Abraham (Gal. iii. 8), and 
even the prophets (Rom. ix, 24-29; xv. 9-12), 
whom Jeroms would exclude. Buncgex, how- 
ever, is incorrect, when he says: denotari pre- 
cipue PROPHETAS antiquos, v. g. Hzechielem, qui 


szpe dicitur DIN-}3; thus he is described not as 


a prophet, but asa man born of men. [EanpiE 
thinks the phrase was suggested by the word 
yeved. ‘*Sons succeeded fathers, and their sons 
succeeded them; so that by ‘sons of men’ is 
significd the successive band of contemporaries 
whose lives measured these fleeting yeveai.”— 
R. 
ie it has been now revealed.—'Qc con- 
trasts now (vy vv) and formerly. On account of 
this oc, we must take ovx éyvupioOy as = ovy 
ovtws éyvupioby, ‘not thus made known,” and sup- 
ply here in thought: ‘through their words and 
works” (Curysostom). Comp. Docir. Notes. It 
is only asserted that the knowledge of the mys- 
tery in former times is not to be regarded as at 
all equal to the knowledge which now exists; the 
latter is immeasurably deeper, richer, clearer 
than the former. It is incorrect to interpret dc 
as—while, and to infer that the mystery was 
not‘all known before (BLEEK); that cannot be 
asserted. 
His holy apostles and prophets.—The 
Apostles are dyvot, because they are Christians; 
’ Paul can have no hesitation in affirming of the 
Apostles, what he had already said of the whole 
Church (i. 1); of course a higher degree is in- 
volved here, especially since they, as well as the 
Old Testament prophets, who are called “holy,” 
Luke i. 70; Acts iii, 21; 2 Pet. i. 21 (various 
reading), are termed “ prophets.” The Apostles 
also were of themselves naturally only ‘the 
sons of men,” but like the Christians a holy 
écdoyn. ** His,” according to the context (ver. 2), 
must be understood of God, and ‘apostles and 
prophets,” especially on account of the word 
“now,” must be interpreted as in ii, 20. It is 
incorrect to regard role dyiow as qualified by 
what follows as an appositional phrase. [So 
Lacumann, Bispine]. 
In the Spirit, év vet parz, isto be joined 
with the verb, and defines the modality of the 
revelation and its communication. It cannot be 





joined either with “prophets” (Curysostom)* 
or with “holy” (MereR), still less with what 
follows (Erasmus). It is not however — dud rod 
mvetuaroc, 1 Cor. ii, 10 (LurHer: durch den 
Geist), [E. V., Hoven, Exticorr, Meyer], but 
denotes the life-sphere, within which the revela- 
tion is accomplished: one must live in the Spirit 
to be a partaker in the revelation. Brnazn: 
cujus donum Novo Testamento reservatum ad Chris- 
tum glorificandum. The glory of the revelation 
and the importance of the Apostolic office s0 
overpower Paul here, that he forgets himself 
altogether. 

[OusHausen: “It is certainly peculiar, that 
Paul here calls the Apostles, and consequently 
himself among them, ‘holy Apostles.’ Itis going 
too far when De Wette finds in this a sign of an 
unapostolic origin of the Epistle; but still the 
expression remains an unusual one. I account 
for it to myself thus—that Paul here conceives 
of the Apostles and Prophets, as a corporation 
(comp. iv. 11), and as such, in their official 
character, he gives them the predicate dyzo¢, as 
he names believers, conceived as a whole, dys 
or yycaopévor, but never an individual.”—R, ] 


Ver. 6. The purport of the mystery. That the 
Gentiles are (elva: ta €@vy).—The infini- 
tive, standing here in emphatic position, is ep- 
exegetical of uvorfpiov, ‘‘ mystery,” hence not to 
be joined with ‘‘revealed” (FLarr), or with 
‘made known,” nor is ei¢ ré to be supplied; and 
it should not be taken as — yiveoba. [* A mys- 
tery is not a seeret design, but a secret fact” 
(AtrorpD); hence ‘‘are,”’ not ‘should be.” So 
most commentators.—R. ] 

Pellow-heirs.—2 vy kAnpovéua, not as in 
Rom. viii. 17 (Xpiorod), but “of the saints” 
(ii. 19), the believing Israel, Comp. i. 14, 18; 
Gal. iii. 29. With the saints they are heirs of 
God (Rom. viii. 17), as His children. That is 
the highest privilege—Fellow-members [of 
the same body].—K ai ctcowpa denotes, by 
means of a peculiarly formed word, the member- 
ship in that body, the Head of which is Christ 
(i. 23; ii. 12, 16).—Pellow-partakers of the 
promise, kai ovypuétoxa tHE ETayyediag 
[See Textual Note &.] This denotes participation 
in the promise (i. 13; ii. 12; Gal. iii. 14), the 
fulfilment of which is already begun, but by no 
means completed as yet; Baoideia yap émpyyeAtac 
Tapa Tov warpés (Hicumen.). It refers neither in 
general to res or bona promissa, nor in particular 
to the Holy Ghost alone, as Bencen, [Eavis] 
and Srieg think, who find a reference to the 
Head, Christ, in ‘* fellow-members,” and to the 
Father in “ fellow-heirs,” and thus to the Trinity 
as in iv. 4-6,°18, 21, 80; v. 1, 2, 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 
13. There is as little ground for this as there is 
indication of a climax (Jnromn, Pruaarvs, 
ScHENKEL: heir, possessor, partaker). For 
‘‘fellow-heir” comprises the whole, on the 
ground of the relation to God as a Father, who 





* (This is a mistake borrowed from Ds Wertr. See AL- 
roxp tn loco. This view of the connection is that of KoppE 
and HoizHausay. It is admissible enough grammatically, 
but why define * prophets” by so self-evident a qualification, 
or distinguish them thus from “apostles ;” for the adjective 
“holy” must then be limited to the latter term.—That the 
two terms “apostles” and “ prophets ” refer to the sume per- 
sons can scarcely be accepted; see on ii. 20.—R.] 
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has prepared an inheritance for His children; 
the two added terms respect their relation among 
each other: the first arising from the relation 
of the community to which dependence attaches, 
the other springing directly from the personality 
regarded as self-inclusive ; the first marks the 
membership in the Church, the relation to it, the 
second the independence of the individuals, their 
relation in and of itself. Hence it cannot be said, 
that what is already sufficiently expressed by the 
term ‘‘fellow-heir,” is repeated twice afterwards, 
once figuratively and the second time literally 
Meyer), of that Paul creatively rummaged in 
the language (Kannis), or that the first term con- 
tains. personal and substantive reference (Har- 
uuss), which is further indicated by the other 
two. [Exuicott’s view resembles that of Braune, 
but is more clearly expressed: ‘The general fact 
of the cvveAnpovouia is re-asserted, both in its owt- 
ward and inward relations. The Gentiles were fel- 
low-heirs with the believing Jews in the most unre- 
stricted sense: they belonged to the same corpo- 
rate body, the faithful; they shared to the full in 
thesame spiritual blessings: the érayyeAla.”—R. ] 
In Christ Jesus through the Gospel.— 
“Tn Christ Jesus,” defines ‘‘are”’ more closely 
and, like this, relates to all three of the preced- 
ing words. It cannot be joined with ‘ promise” 
(Kopre, BauMaarten-Crusivs). Thus Paul in- 
dicates that all is communicated only in Him, 
the God-man. Hence ‘through the Gospel ” is 
added, in order to point to the means by which 
that objectively given in Christ, already proffered 
and prepared, is brought to the individual, is 
presented for his subjective appropriation. Be- 
cause Paul is speaking of his office and calling, 
he must add this also. 


The ministry and unworthiness of the recipient ; 
vers. 7, 8 a. 

Ver. 7. Whereof I became a minister 

ie éyevgOnv dcdxavoc].—* Whereof” re- 
fers to “‘Gospel” (Col. i. 23, 25).—Acdnovoc 
(Col. i. 7) is a synonym of taqpérye (1 Cor. iv. 1; 
Matt. xxvi. 58; Mark xiv. 54, 65; Jno. vii. 32, 
45 f., ete.); and according to its etymology (dvd 
—x«évic,* dust), like the latter (i7d—épérye, 
rower), designates a servant of a lower order, 
while oixévouoc (1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. i. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 
10) denotes one as related to the property, ovvep- 
yé¢ (1 Cor. iii. 9; 1 Thess. iii. 2), as related to 
the works of his Master, dovAoc (vi. 6; Col. iv. 
12;: Rom. i. 1; vi. 16; 1 Cor. vii. 21; Gal. i, 
10; Phil, i. 1), in his dependence on his Mas- 
ter, Aecroupydé¢ (Rom. xiii. 6; xv. 16) in his devo- 
tion. Itis incorrect to assert that dudxovac de- 
scribes the servant in his activity for the service, 
drepétye in that for his Master (Hartuss). [See 
MrYER and ELLIcOTT against Harnuss].—’H y e- 
v7Onv marks more strongly than éyevdunv [ Ree. ] 
his becoming a servant, refers to a development, 
even if not as GoumeEnius (oidév ydp éyo épyov 
éudv ouvetogveyka TH Yapere TavTy), RUECKERT and 
others think; that thought is found in the con- 
text, not in the word. 





* [According to Burrmann (Lextc. under the word diaxto- 
pos) this word is derived from dtdxw, or diynxw, to hasten. 
The Ionic form is Sujxovos, and the a@ is long, hence it is not 
a compound with 61a. Exiicorr refers to Benfey, Wurzel- 
lexicon for remoter difficulties. —R.] 

8 





According to the gift of the grace of 
God [kata tTHv dwpeadyv THE Yapitoe Tod 
6e00].—Karé marks the fact that Paul’s becom- 
ing a minister of the Gospel had for its norm 
the grace of God. Awped (iv. 7; Rom. v. 17), 
the single gift, like dépov (ii. 8), marks the free 
present. ‘The grace of God” sets forth the 
nature, purport of the gift. [The genitive ig 
one of apposition or identity; the grace was the 
gift.—R.] Luruer accordingly is incorrect: 
according to the gift out of grace, as if this were 
the source, the dispenser, while the gift itself 
was something else, such as the gift of tongues 
(eae the Holy Ghost (A-Laprpg, Fuarr). 

t is in accordance with the context to think of 
the Apostolic office [Hopcs, Eapiz]; but the 
grace of God, which Paul had received, prepared 
him for this; He cannot use for His service per- 
sons as they are. He must convert and trans- 
form them for this end (ii. 10). 

Which was given to me.—TiscHENDOR?F 
retains r7v do@ecicav in spite of the Cod. Sin. 
[See Fextual Note °, The received reading makes 
“given” agree with “gift; the other with 
“grace,” the sense being the same in either 
case.—R. ] 

According to the working of his power 
[kata thy éEvépyerav Teo Suvdpens 
avtov].—* According to the working” (i. 19) 
marks that the gift has been bestowed, not ac- 
cording to the receptivity of the recipient, but 
according to the efficiency of the Giver. [This 
prepositional clause depends on ti¢ dobeione pot, 
defining the mode of giving. This justifies the 
seeming tautology: ‘the gift given to me.” 
Meyer, whom Exuicorr cites in favor of con- 
necting the phrase with the leading verb, now 
adopts this simpler view. Dr. IlopaE accepts 
without remark the incorrect rendering of the 
E. V., which, not content with the instrumental 
sense it imposes so frequently on év, here gives 
xa74é the same sense; by.—R.] ‘Of His power” 
gives prominence to God’s power, and throws 
Paul’s person into the back-ground; yet recalls 
the fact, as he himself does in ver. 8, that it is 
precisely the persecutor who has become an 
Apostle, the narrow-minded, proud Pharisee who 
has been transformed into the most large-hearted 
and humble servant of the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles (StizR). CaLvin: In hoc dono predicat Dei 
potentiam, ae si diceret: nolite respicere, quid sim 
meritus, guia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoe 
contulit, wt sim apostolus gentium, non mea, digni- 
tate, sed ejus grata. Nolte etiam respicere qualis 
fuerim; nam domini est, homines nthili extollere. 
Hee est potenti ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande ali- 
quid efficere. 


Ver. 8, To me, who am less than the 
least, uot 76 EAaxLoTOTépw.—The pro- 
noun in the dative stands first, somewhat remark- 
ably; we might rather expect: airy 7 ydpic 
266ty TE éEAayLaToTépw ravrav, this very grace is 
grace to less than the least of all. But the pro- 
noun refers to ver. 1, and must be joined with 
it. It is scarcely possible that after the gram- 
matical and logical conclusion of the sentence 
begun in ver. 1 (ver. 7: tHe duvduewc abrov) an- 
other entirely new sentence should begin in ver. 
8, only to introduce a parenthetical thought, es- 
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pecially as the sentence closes with ver. 12, be- 
yond which the supposed parenthesis must be 
continued. [The objections to this view of the 
connection will be found in my note at the close 
of ver. 1. Dr. Braune’s difficulty suggested 
above is not so singular in a writer like Paul as 
the resumption by means of a dative. As re- 
gards the logical connection, Euuicorr remarks: 
“No addition was required to the former period; 
the great Apostle however so truly, so earnestly 
felt his own weakness and nothingness (2 Cor. 
xii. 11), that the mention of God’s grace towards 
him awakens within, by the forcible contrast it 
suggests, not only the remembrance of his former 
persecutions of the Church (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10), 
but of his own sinful nature (1 Tim. i. 15) and 
unworthiness for so high an office.” The transi- 
tion always seems natural to one who is familiar 
with Paul’s modes of thought.—R. ] 

Srrer attempts to transfer the double compa- 
rative into the German: dem Gerinsteren. Ben- 
GEL: Notio nominis Pautus cumulata per compa- 
rativum superlativo superiorem ; quo se sanctis viz 
accenset ; clegantissima modestia. Asimilar double 
comparative is found in 8 Jno. 4: pecCorépav. 
Comp Winer, p. 67, where he compares the 
Latin minimissimus, pessimissimus. [To this we 
may add ezcelsior, now almost naturalized in 
English ; a word constructed precisely like Paul’s 
double comparative. The rendering of the E. V. 
cannot be improved.—R.] Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9: 
élayiotoe Tov axooTéAwy. Here he cannot suffi- 
ciently express himself; here he speaks of the 
service of the Gospel in general. Accordingly 
he adds: 

Of allsaints, Tévrov dyio», it. e. Chris- 
tians; he does not say of ‘‘ Apostles,” nor yet 
“of men,” two interpretations, the latter of 
which is designed to exclude angels, without any 
ground. According to Phil. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 18, 
Paul’s persecution of the Church of Christ is 
the strongest expression of sin in him, so that, 
according to the context, compared witb all 
Christians, he regards himself as the most un- 
worthy, because he is conscious of his sin and 
guilt, feeling that since God’s grace has helped 
him, there is no one whom it cannot and may not 
help. 

Was this grace given, £0669 4 yépic 
avry7.—tThis is the grace which lies at the 
foundation of his vocation as Apostle (Srimr), 
not the Apostolic office itself (Rusckertr).— 
Airy, “this,” points forward to what follows, 
which sets forth wherein this grace consists. 
What he has set forth in ver, 6 as the purport of 
the mystery, as the mission of the Apostles in 
general, he now represents as that which is com- 
mitted to him, There is not therefore here a 
parenthesis and exclamation of joy: “to me 
less than the least, is this grace given !”’ so that 
what follows is to be joined with « gift,” ver. 7 
(Harwrss) ; for vers. 2-12 do not form an inter- 
polation, but the sentence begun in ver. 1 is en- 
tirely broken off, and airy does not refer to what 
precedes, nor is ii. 6 to be compared with this 
construction. 


The magnitude of the mission ; vers. 8 b, 9. 
Ver. 8 6. To preach to the Gentiles [reise 
Gveotv evayyedAtcacGau— An explana- 





tory and partly appositional clause,” ELLicorr. 
—R.] Theinfinitive here sets forth the mission 
of the gift of grace, a3 in ver. 6 it indicated the 
purport of the mystery. See WINER, p. 298, 
The dative, which in accordance with the con- 
text stands first for emphasis, is a more difficult 
reading than if év were inserted, as in Gal. i. 16, 
[See Textual Note 1.] Yet to Paul was com- 
mitted the task of preaching to the Gentiles 
(Gal. i. 16; ii, 8; 1 Tim. ii. 7; Acts ix. 15; 
xxii. 21; xxvi. 17), not merely among the Gen- 
tiles ; he should do what he could, the completed 
solution of the problem belongs to God. 

The unsearchable riches of Christ, ré 
aveEtxyviaotov wmAovrocg TOU Xpioroy. 
—Tueroporet is excellent: xai mac Kypitrece, 
elmep 6 TAovTog avekiyviaorog; Tovto yap aro, 
ono, knpottw, bre avegiyviaoros. Rom. xi. 32. 
‘Of Christ’ is not an abbreviated form for the 
grace, the goodness of Christ, but refers rather 
to the fulness of the glory (Haruess). [ALForp: 
«The fulness of wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication and redemption—all centred and sum- 
med up in Him.”—R.] Bucer: Jam evangeli- 
um exponit investigabiles divitias Christi, non illas 
quidem, quas nemo nostrum percipere potest, sic enim 
frustra predicaretur nobis evangelium; sed quod 
quisque pro modulo dono suo tantum percipiat opum 
celestium, quantum ad salutem, consequendam satis 
est. There is ever indeed an immeasurable re- 
mainder, and poor needy souls seek in vain to 
exhaust it (Berlenburger Bible). Comp. ver. 19; 
1 Cor. xiii. 9-12. [Exhaustless ‘‘ both in its na- 
ture, extent and application” (Exuicorr).—R.] 


Ver. 9. And to make all see, kai dori- 
oat Tavtac.—This adds to “preach,” a fur- 
ther task of the Apostle, which is accomplished 
by means of the preaching of the gospel; what 
the gospel can do (2 Cor. iv. 4: ray guticpov tov 
evayyediov) this the evangelizing Apostle effects, 
whose word enlightens as a ‘‘ word of prophecy,” 
which is a ‘‘light shining inadark place” (2 Pet. 
i.19). He is bidden “to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light” (Acts xxvi. 
18). See i. 18; Heb. vi. 4; x. 32; Ps. cxix. 
180. The object is “all,” which according to 
the context, means the Gentiles hearing him; 
there is no reference to the Jews (Pexaaius, Har- 
Less, STIER), since wdvrac, “all,” following the 
emphatic rotc éOveow (ver. 8) cannot receive any 
emphasis. Since, however, no such accusative as 
“eyes” is added, the verb ‘“‘enlighten’’ refers 
to the whole man, spirit, heart, conscience, not 
merely to the perceptive faculty (ScHeNnKEL), 
nor is it = docere (BenGEL). It is more than 
‘make known,” almost equivalent to amoxdavyue, 
revelation (StieR).* As to what he enlightens 
the Gentiles :then follows: 

What is the dispensation of the mys- 
tery, Tig 7 olKovopia TOU wvOTApioV.— 
See on i. 9,10. The “mystery” here is not 
merely the calling of the Gentiles (ver. 6), but as 
in ii. 3; here ‘the actual accomplishment of the 
plan hitherto formed in secret” (St1gR) is treated 
of. [Hopgs favors the same view. Enxuicorr: 





*(AtrorD: “Not merely externally to teach, referred ta 
his work—but internally to enlighten the hearers, referred ta 
their apprehension.” Hopax takes tha verb as equivalent te 
“teach ;” Hapig is much better.—R.] 
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“The dispensation (arrangement, regulation) 
of the mystery (the union of Jews and Gentiles 
in Christ, ver. 6), which was to be humbly traced 
and acknowledged in the fact of its having se- 
cretly existed in the primal counsels of God, 
and now having been revealed to the heavenly 
powers by means of the Church.” So Meyur, 
ALFORD and most. See on ver. 8, however. 
—R.] 

Which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God who created all 
things [rot dmwoxexpupévov amd Tav 
aidverv iv TO O66 TH Th Tarta KTi- 
cavrtl].—Tov amoxekpvupuévon is like oeot- 
ynuévov, Rom. xvi. 25; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 7; Col. 
i. 26. It has been hid ard rOv aidvorv 
(Col. i. 26; — an’ aidvoc, Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 
21; ék rot aldvoc, Jno. ix. 82), since the ages, from 
the beginning of the same; since there were men 
and angels, it has been revealed to none of them ; 
before that there was no one, from whom it could 
be hid (MryeR). It was concealed ‘in God who 
created all things.” Thus God is marked as the 
Creator of the universe with all that therein is, 
of heaven and earth. BenaEen: Antitheton ad 
crealuras, etiam excellentissimas, ver.10. There is 
no ground for limiting ‘all things,” and refer- 
ring it either to the moral creation® (CaLvin, 
Grotius, Morus, and others), which is forbid- 
den both by the meaning of the word and by the 
aorist (xrfoac), or to the moral world (HouzHav- 
sen). Evidently, however, Redemption and 
creation are thus placed in relation and con- 
nection with each other; Benast takes the lat- 
ter as fundamentum omnis reliquie economix, pro 
protestate Dei universali liberrime dispensate ; 
Stigr regards the former as fundamentum cre- 
ationis rerum omnium, even of angels. We can 
and must join together Creation and Redemption, 
as decrees, dare not separate them, even though 
the act of creation self-evidently precedes the act 

of Redemption and the acts of revelation, and is 
ordered with a view to these. 

[The only question that arises in regard to this 
passage is this, Why is the creation introduced 
in this connection? Hovas deems it a mere ex- 
pression of reverence, but this is unsatisfactory. 
ALFORD thinks the fact here expressed ‘involves 
His perfect right to adjust all things as He will,” 
thus the concealment is justified (so RuzcKERT). 
To this Meyer properly objects, that there is no 
logical connection of this kind, and Exuicorr 
says: “A reference to God’s omniscience would 
more suitably have justified the concealment.” 
OLSHAUSEN’s view, that Redemption is itself a 
creative act seems equally irrelevant. It is either 
added to enhance the idea of God’s omnipotence 
(Exxicorr), or better with Mryzr, Eapin, and 
others, to indicate that God in creating the world 
included in His purpose and arrangement that 
development which forms the purport of the mys- 
tery.—R.] 


The end with a glance at the final cause and also 
at the present; vers. 10-12. 

Ver, 10, To the intent that now, ete.— 
Upon. what iva depends will be best determined 
after the whole verse has been explained. Ty w- 





* [The correct reading takes away the only support which 
this view could have from text or context.—R. 





pto0# viv is the order in the Greek, hence the 
former word is emphatic and corresponds with 
‘hath been hid,” just as ‘“‘now” does with 
“from the beginning.” Comp. Winer, p. 269. 
(We might render: ‘In order that there might 
be made known now,” (the last word having a 
secondary emphasis).—R. ] 

Unto the principalities and powers, 
Taic aGpyaicg Kai taic éFovoiarc.—Thus 
the objects, to which it is made known, are 
marked as of importance. Seei. 21. [The re- 
petition of the article adds solemnity without dis- 
tinguishing two classes.—R. ] 

In the heavenly places, év roi¢ émov- 
pa@vioce, describes them more closely as to lo- 
cality (comp. i. 8); hence they are not earthly 
and human,. either heathen priests, Jewish rulers 
or Christian church authorities, but angels, and 
good angels, who desire to look into these things 
(1 Pet. i. 12). Canvin: Quid enim egregium de 
evangelio predicaret apostolus aut de gentium voca- 
tione, st nune primum diabolus innotuisse diceret 2 
The context does not permit us to apply the 
terms to bad angels (AMBROSTASTER), nor even to- 
consider them as included (Benar, OLSHAausEN, 
Hormann, Schriftbeweis, I. p. 861 f., Buzex), since 
it treats of a designed making known of the wis- 
dom of God to His praise.* That Paul did not 
concisely say ‘‘angels,” arises from the fact that 
here, as in i. 21, he wishes to give prominence to 
their power and elevation, here to glorify the 
Church, as there to glorify Christ, hence the 
agency of angels in the world of nations is not 
indicated (Hormann). In order to mark that a 
cosmical relation is under discussion here as in i. 
10, the “powers” are termed év roic¢ éxov- 
paviotg. This added phrase is so joined with 
‘principalities and powers” as to form a single 
conception; hence does not indicate the modality 
of the verb ‘‘made known” (Marruizs). This 
is done by the next phrase. 

Through the churoh, dca ry¢ &eKay- 
oiac.—This is the theatre of the glory of God, 
of the Divine works (BENnGEL), see 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
It is a communion in heaven and on earth, the 
militant and triumphant church, and as such an 
object of interest to the good angels (Matth. xviii. 
10; Luke xv. 7,10; 1 Cor. xi. 10; Heb. i. 14). 
Lutusr renders: an die Gemeinde, on the church, 
which does not accurately present the means em- 
ployed, as it makes of the church only an object 
of observation or a place of instruction, while the 
preposition 61d presents it as an instructress, 
who makes known, not in words indeed, but by 
acts, conduct and character. 

The manifold wisdom of God, 7 roAv- 
moikthoc copia Tov Oe0%.—IloiKiAoc occurs 
with vécorc, Matth. iv. 24; Mark i. 84; Luke iv. 
40, with ériBuuiace 2 Tim. iii. 6, with qdovaic Tit. 
iii. 8, with duvdueoe Heb. ii. 4, with didayaic Heb. 
xiii. 9, with recpacpoic Jas. i. 2: 1 Pet. i. 6, with 
xéprroc 1 Pet. iv. 10; iii. 7 (various reading) and 
means ‘“‘various;” so that the special word 7 o- 
Avroikstdos, occurring only here means mul- 
tifarious, strengthening the idea of ‘ manifold.” 
Accordingly it cannot be = very wise (Korps), 





*(A reference to both classes is excluded “ not so much by 
év toi éroupaviors, as by the general tenor of the passage; 
evil angels more naturally recognize the power, good angold 
the wisdom of God” (BLLicorr).—R.] 
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nor mean merely the wisdom which adjusts the 
antagonism between law and grace (HaRsss), 
but it refers ‘to those wondrous ways operating 
on the Church” of that God ‘‘who imparts re- 
conciliation and actually edifies the church” (so 
Stren, who incorrectly limits it to the Holy 
Ghost), to the different treatment of different 
men, the various means He employs, so that He 
is ‘‘to each eternally another and yet to each 
eternally the same” (Lavatmr). Rom. xi. 33, 
34, The “wisdom” is indeed one, it is only its 
manifestation that is so manifold (ANSELM); cer- 
tainly it is not that of Gnosticism (Baur). What 
is said of the Old Testament in Heb. i. 1 (‘*sun- 
dry times and divers mannners’’) is true in 
the highest degree of the New Testament eco- 
nomy: : : 

[Atrorp: “It is all one in sublime unity of 
truth and purpose: but cannot be apprehended 
by finite minds in this its unity, and therefore is 
by Him variously portioned out to each finite 
race and finite capacity of individuals—so that 
the Church isa mirror of God’s wisdom—chro 
matic, so tospeak, with the rainbow colors of 
that light which in itself is one and undivided.” 
Exuicorr: ‘The variety of the Divine counsels, 
which nevertheless all mysteriously co-operated 
toward a single end—the call of the Gentiles, and 
salvation of mankind by faith in Jesus Christ.” 
“That the holy angels are capable of a specific 
increase of knowledge, and of a deepening in- 
sight into God’s wisdom, seems from this passage 
clear and incontrovertible.”—R. ] 

It is evident then that this clause of design de- 
pends with its ya on the clause: ‘What is 
the dispensation of the mystery.” The arrange- 
ment, management and guidance of this edifice 
(olxov véwew) is of precisely that kind (ric), so 
planned, that (iva) through the church as a col- 
lection of believing saints out of every land and 
condition the wisdom of God should in continued 
acts become perceptible and manifest to the par- 
ticipant and active angelic world in the most 
multifarious manner; that is the purpose of the 
‘dispensation of the mystery, which from the 
beginning hath been hid in God who created all 
things.” The mystery has not been hid from 
the ages, in order that God's wisdom might be 
revealed later (Meyer, Sonenxet, [Eapiz] 
Burxx), nor has God created all things, that this 
might be made known through the Church (Har- 
Less); this purpose and design does not form a 
closer definition of ‘‘mystery” nor of ‘* God,” 
but of His ‘‘economy.” Nor is the ground of 
this purpose found in the task set before the 
Apostle Paul (Stier), his preaching and enlight- 
ening, but in that which he has to preach and 
about which he has to enlighten, which remains 
after him and his labor, upon which he entered 
as fellow-laborer; hence in the economy of God 
itself. 

[This view of Braune is certainly plausible, 
but it is not preferable to that which he men- 
tions last, viz., that this verse is joined with the 
‘preaching ” and “enlightening” of vers. 8, 9 
(so OrsHavsen, De Werrse, Hormann, Hopar, 
Exticorr, Aurorp, who however thinks the re- 
ference is to éd60, if one word must be singled 
out). The objection that this ascribes too much 
to Paul’s own preaching (Mrysr) is scarcely 





valid in view of the current of thought and the 
fact that the ‘‘manifold wisdom” did manifest 
itself through the preaching of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. QxnsHavsen: ‘Paul contrasts the 
greatness of his vocation with his personal no- 
thingness, and he therefore traces the design of 
his mission through different steps. First, he 
says, he had to preach to the heathen; then to 
enlighten all concerning the mystery; and both, 
in order to manifest even to angels the infinite 
wisdom of God.”—To take iva as ecbatic is al- 
together inadmissible. The connection with 
“cereated ” is accepted by some who adopt the 
longer reading and refer this then to the moral 
creation. Harugess however adopts the same 
connection in a supralapsarian sense. As this 
is the only passage in the New Testament which 
can be made to assert this view, it may be here 
remarked: (1.) This is singular and involves a 
theory of creation which, however logical, be- 
comes too terrific to be admitted on the strength 
of adoubtful exegesis. (2.) It joins a marked 
final clause to a participle which depends on an- 
other participle which depends on an infinitive 
which depends on aleading verb. (8.) The pre- 
sent manifestation is the end of a present opera- 
tion, viz., the preaching and making known. 

4.) The end of creation is distinctly stated in 
jol. i. 16 to be the personal Christ: ei¢ airév, 
‘unto Him,” as causa finalis, “all things were 
created.” —R. ] 


Ver. 11. According to the eternal pur- 
pose, cata mpéfeciv Tav aidvoy, evi- 
dently defines ‘‘might be made known,” not 
“manifold”? (AnseLm), nor “ wisdom” (Koprs), 
certainly not vers. 8 and 5 (Fuarr). The making 
known takes place according to the purpose 
‘before the foundation of the world” (i. 3). The 
genitive marks the relation to the ages, that this 
purpose will be retained during these, will re- 
main in force and regulate them. Col. i. 20: 
aiua Tov otavpov, 2 Cor. xi. 26: kivdvvor mo- 
Tauov are similar; see Winer, p. 176, [At- 
rorp: ‘*The genitive is apparently one of time, 
as when we say it has been an opinion of years :” 
«The duration all that time giving the aidve¢ 
a kind of possession. If so, the sense is best 
given in English by ‘eternal,’ as in E. V.” , Et- 
Licotr: ‘The purpose which pertained to, ex- 
isted in, was determined on in the ages.” Two 
things we may hold fast to: (1.) The general cor- 
rectness of the rendering “eternal.” (2.) The 
utter groundlessness of any Gnostic reference. 
—R.] 

Which he wrought in Christ Jesus.— 
‘Hy évoinoev refers of course to mpdfeccy, not 
to copia (LuTHER: which He has shown), nor to 
éxxAyoia (ERAsMuS): [pdé6eowv rovety means either 
to form a purpose (Rev. xvii. 17; yvouqv roceiv, 
Mark xv. 1: ovpPotdAcov moeiv), or to execute one. 
The context points to the carrying out, which is 
however just begun: the mystery has already 
become clear in the gospel, it is no longer as be- 
fore, and ver. 12, with its emphatic «we have,” 
gives prominence to the present time. Hence it 
is incorrect to render: ‘which He purposed ” 
(Catvin, RurcKert, Hariess, Hormann, Schrift- 
beweis, 1, p. 230); in that case we would find the 
verb in the middle voice (étovfoaro), which is 
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used in a periphrasis like this (WinER, p. 240).* 
To combine the two (Strer) is altogether im- 
proper; we must choose one or the other.— 
“In” denotes, that outside of Him who existed 
before all (Xpéar@) and has now become in- 
carnate (Iyo00%) and without Him God’s pur- 
pose is not accomplished. 

The added: Our Lord, 76 kuvpiw gudr, 
pointing to the time of His appearing, is added 
on account of the éxkAycia, the 7uGv, whose 
Head and Lord is Jesus the Christ. [ALrorp is 
forced by his view of the verb to apply the whole 
to Christ in His pre-existence, which is very un- 
usual.—R.] It is now explicable why the an- 
gels through such a church obtain wider know- 
ledge of God’s wisdom, At the same time the 
phrase introduces what follows. 


Ver. 12. In whom we have, év  éyo- 
pev.—t(The relative has here a slightly demon- 
strative and explanatory force (Mnyer, Ex.r- 
coTt).—R.] Here ‘‘ we” evidently means those 
who are really in Him; our fellowship with Him 
is the fundamental thought. For the gifts which 
are afterwards mentioned, do not inhere in Him, 
as do Truth, Love, Life, but are states of mind 
resulting from fellowship with Him or ripened 
relations. 

Our boldness and our access in confi- 
dence [r}v tappyoiav kai THY Tpoca- 
yoyav tv wermocOgoes See Textual Note 13.] 
—On the first term see my remarks on Jno. ii. 
28, Lanan’s Comm., p. 82.¢ Itis used by Paul 
besides in vi. 19; Col. ii.15; Phil. i. 20; 2 Cor. 
iii. 12; vii. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Philem. 8; and 
is found in Heb. iii. 6; iv. 16; x. 19,35. Here 
it means the free, joyous spirit of the redeemed, 
and must not be limited either to libertas dicendi 
(Vatazs_e), or to prayer (BenazeL). Kai rv 
Tpvcayuyny Ev TemolOhHoes, ‘our access 
in confidence,” forms a single conception; the 
last term is not to be joined with ‘boldness;” 
for that does not require as a closer definition 
what it has essentially in itself. «« Access” (ii. 
18) however requires it, since this may be fee- 
ble, timid, anxious, uncertain of acceptance.} 





* [ALFORD supports the sense: “constituted,” urging that 
Paul would have used a more definite verb to express the 
idea of executing the purpose, and further that the aorist 
seems to point back to a definite act of origination, while the 
perfect would better express the continued execution. The 
latter remark has some force, but does not outweigh the ar- 
guments supporting the other sense: (1) That the name of 
“Jesus,” the historical Saviour, follows immediately ; (2) 
that the next verse is an explanatory confirmation of the ac- 
complished, not the purposed design (MEYER). It may be 
added that this meaning is more common in the New Testa- 
ment (ii. 3; Matth. xxi. 31; John vi. 38; 1 Thess. v.24 and 
elsewhere) than the other, which occurs only in Mark xy. 1; 
Rev. xvii. 17 (not Acts xvii. 17, ag Braune has it in the Ger- 
man, repeating a typographical error, which has been allowed 
to remain in several editions of MYER). Notwithstanding 
WINER’S distinction, in neither case do we find the middle. 
Enticort properly renders the verb: wrought, instead of 
using the too definite “ fulfilled.’ In support of Braune’s 
view, the following names may be mentioned: THEODORET, 
Grotius, OLsHAuseN, De Werte, MEYER, CONYBEARE, ELLI- 
corr, Hopge, Eapie,—R.] 

+ (Dr. Braune thero refers to the mistaken conception of 
the term arising from one of those etymological jumbles so 
common in all languages. The sense is Freimiithigkett ; Lu- 
ther however rendered it Freydigheit, Freidigkeit (derived 
from frei, free). This was soon confounded with Freudig- 
kett, freudig, joyful); a sense which has influenced English 
commentators as well. The joyous element is present indeed, 
but not.so prominent as this mistake has made it.—R.] 

t[Enucorr clings to the transitive meaning here also, 





The “confidence ” (rerolfyoc, only in Phil. iii. 
4; 2 Cor. i. 15; iii. 4; viii, 22; x. 2), which 
expresses itself after the boldness (comp. Rom. 
viii. 88, 39 with 31-37), is the childlike confi- 
dence in which the subject of grace approaches 


God. The phrase, therefore, is not to be joined 
with “we have” (Meyer, ScHEeNKEL). [The 
latter view of the connection is adopted by Eur1- 


oorr and Antrorp. While the other is admissible, 
there seems to be a gain in thought from joining 
it with the verb; see below.—R. ] 

Through our faith in Him [dca ric 
miotews avrov].—The preposition marks 
that by means of which the fellowship we have 
with Him is brought about, and is a closer defi- 
nition of éyouev, “we have.” Tie wictewc 
avrow (only in iv. 18) like Rom. iii. 22, Gal. 
iii, 22, means faith on Him, viz., on Him, in whom 
“we have,” etc., on “Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(ver. 11). This faith is the subjective means of 
the union and the continued fellowship ( Rom. 
v. 1, 2). [Exuicorr taking ‘‘in confidence” as a 
predication of manner defining the tone and 
frame of mind in which the ‘ access”’ is enjoyed 
and realized, makes the following distinctions 
between the three qualifying phrases: ‘in 
whom” makes the objective ground of the pos- 
session, ‘‘ through our faith in Him” the subjec- 
tive medium dy which, and ‘in confidence” tu 
subjective state in which it is apprehended. 
Havre; “ That faith whose object is Jesus is the 
means to all who are Christ’s, first, of ‘boldness,’ 
for their belief in the Divine Mediator gives them 
courage; secondly of ‘access,’ for their realization 
of His glorified humanity warrants and enables 
them to approach the throne of grace; and 
thirdly these blessings are possessed ‘in confi- 
dence,’ for they feel that for Christ’s sake their 
persons and services will be accepted by the 
Father.” —R. ] ; 

Ver. 18. Conclusion, WhereforeI besees.. 
606 alrotuar:—This refers to ver. 12 (‘wo 
have our boldness and our access”); he proves. 
this in petition, of course, to God. [See below 
however.] The middle voice, upon which how-- 
ever too great stress must not be laid ( Col. i. 93 
Jas. i. 6), denotes the praying for himself 

[ The reference seems rather to be to the whole. 
paragraph: ‘Since I am the appointed minister: 
of so great a matter” (ALrorpD ; so Eapiz, ELui- 
cort and now Mrzyer). The other view is 
perfectly grammatical, but joins this verse to a 
secondary thought, while the wider reference 
brings us back, as if the steps were being re-- 
traced, to ver. 1: ‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ 
in behalf of you Gentiles,” the next verse pass- 
ing further back to ‘for this cause.” —R. ] 

Not to faint, w7 éyxaxeiv.—[ Dr. Braune’s 
rendering is: I pray (God) not to become dis- 
pirited, «. ¢., that [become not dispirited; others: 
I pray (God) that you faint not; while most ac- 
cept the view which supplies duac as the object 
of the verb and the subject of the infinitive: 





though admitting some uncertainty in regard to it. The: 
union with “ boldness ” requires the transitive senso. ‘ We 

may confidently say, that so important an objective truth as 

our introduction to God by Christ would never have been thus. 
coupled to a mere subjective quality in ourselves ” (ALFORD).,. 
Still it is not so purely subjective as “ boldness.”—R.] 
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‘‘T beseech you not to faint.” See below.—R.] 
The subject according to the context, especially 
‘(in my tribulations,” is the Apostle. It is pre- 
cisely the result of his prayer to God and his 
intercourse with Him that he is courageous and 
in high-hearted joy even in tribulations.—In 
my tribulations for you [ év Tai¢ Gripeciv 
pov orip buoy ].—The word OAipec deti- 
nitely shows that the subject is the Apostle ; so 
does the expression }7ép bu Ov, which is to be 
closely joined with @Alpeciv pov. Accord- 
ingly Paul does not ask the readers not to faint 
( Vulgate, Luraer, Meyer, Burex, and many 
others ), but prays to God for himself. 

[ This view of the verse is supported by such 
able commentators as BrnceL, Rueckert, Har- 
ness (who however altogether unwarrantably 
joinsinép twov withaitotpac) OLSHAUSEN, 
Turner, BAUMGARTEN-cRUSIUS, and is favored by 
the Syriac version, TuEoporer and JERoms, Btill 
the majority of commentators from CurysosTom to 
the latest English expositors, reject it. With good 
reason too, for (1. ) it seems unpauline to insert. 
such a prayer here; he rejoiced in suffering (Col. 
i. 29) and gloried in infirmity (2 Cor. xi. 80), 
and was speaking of high privilege little likely 
to suggest faint-heartedness in himself. (2.) The 
next clause presents, a motive (Mzyer), which 
ig irrelevant if the prayer is for himself. (3.) 
“otwithstanding Braune’s remark, pov would be 
superfluous in that case. (4.) Grammatically it 
-is far simpler to supply tuag as the object of the 
&nite verb and the subject of the infinitive, than 
-to supply Gedv as the object and then éué ag sub- 
_jvci-uccusative; two words necessary to define 
the thought would scarcely be omitted, and the 
view we oppose necessarily requires two different. 
words. If, as is natural, only one is to be sup- 
plied, that one must be #jaé¢.— Ev therefore 
denotes the spherein which the faint-heartedness 
of the Ephesians might possibly be shown ( Exx1- 
coTr); the article is not necessary before im ép, 
w.nee the close connection of thought is similar 
to that in ver. 1: ‘prisoner for you Gentiles.” — 
R. 

onion are your glory [#ri¢ éori ddfa 
buav).— reg put for aiteve¢ by the attrac- 
tion d6£a duav ( Winer, pp. 157, 505). The 
tribulations of the Apostle for the church are 
the honor, fame and glory of the same; it would 
be a detriment, distress and disgrace to the 
church, to have w founder and leader, who in 
tribulations beeame discouraged and despondent; 
but they confess a faith, for the proclamation of 
which the Apostles must bear heavy sorrow, yet 
compared with which sorrows are not to be 

‘dreaded, and they have a leader, whom they 
may joyously and confidently follow. This 
elause is not to be referred to “faint not” (Har- 
Less, ScuenKeL and others), nor is it to be left 
indefinite in an oratorical sense ( RvecKert ). 
It is thus that he prays first for himself ( ver. 
13) and then (ver. 14) for the Ephesians 
(Rueyrerp). Thus he closes the section con- 
cerning himself and his office, in order to pass to 
a supplication for the church. 

{ The reference of this clause to “tribulations” 
is to be maintained and is best indicated by re- 
storing the plural form in English: which are 
( seeing that they are) your glory. The view of 





Braune stands or falls with that taken of the 
former part of the verse. It must be apparent 
that the other explanation is more satisfactory 
here. Exuicort well remarks too: : Glory aC~ 
crued to the Ephesians from the official dignity, 
not the personal dignity of the sufferer.” Both 
because God so loved them as to give His Son 
first, and then to send His servants to suffering, 
(Curysostom ) and because these tribulations 
were the tokens of the freedom of the gospel 
(Havre ), are these ‘your glory.’”” He has now 
returned to his starting-point ( ver. 1), and re- 
sumes the thought there broken off in ver. 14.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The idea of substitution is more ethical than 
doctrinal, and finds a sphere in the whole human 
life, in its narrowest and widest circles. The 
Apostle suffers for his Church; his suffering is 
for her advantage. So the child lives at the ex- 
pense of its parents; the child for whom no one 
suffers is a miserable creature, and the parents 
who do not suffer for their child, nor take sorrow 
on themselves to avert them from their offspring, 
are no true parents. So benefactors suffer 
for their wards, and suffering for them, 
remove their pain and need. So the shep- 
herds of thepeople. The suffering of human life 
is in its widest range vicarious. Where this 
really exists,. without some subtle selfishness, 
there it is without vanity, desire to please, am- 
bition or vain-glory, there, just as one does his 
duty to his neighbor, faithful in the least, does 
he also bear and with joy dares suffer! And it 
is just he who has felt the truth of the vicarious 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, who canthusdo. The 
Romanists acknowledge such vicarious suffering 
only in the case of the saints, we find it in all 
departments of our social life. As Paul wasa 
martyr, so is every teacher, every mother. But 
they are only martyrs, 7. ¢., witnesses of the ev- 
erlasting mercy and the everlasting redemption, 
Christ Jesus is the author of redemption, the 
mediator of mercy. 

2. The official service in the Church. On this 
subject this section contains important sugges- 
tions of various kinds. 

a. First of all Paul feels that he is «the pris- 
oner of Christ Jesus:’”? he has orders, powers, 
duties, rights and authority from the Master; 
quum verbum Christi—porrigunt ( ministri), Christi 
vice et loco porrigunt ( Apology Aug. Conf. Art. 
vii. viii. @ 28), non representant suam personam 
( the same, @ 47 ). 

5. The office isa gift of grace (vers. 2,7); 
beneficium seu gratia, non judicium seu lex ( Apolo- 
gy, vi. 36); it stands and falls with the church, 
so that “a priority attaches neither to the 
church before the office, nor to the office before 
the church; rather the office has never existed 
without the church, as the church has never ex- 
isted without the office” (Harnack, Die Kirche, 
thr Amt, thr Regiment, 2 41). 

c. The office must be distinguished from the 
general calling of Christians as a special call of 
the church, but not separated from it ( ‘less 
than the least of all saints,” ver. 8 ); there is no 
specific difference, and the ministers of the 
church remain members of the body of Christ, 
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just as the private Christian does; both belong 
together and are included in the organism of the 
church. Hence the communicative ‘we have” 

ver. 12). Here however is the distinction of 
the New Testament office, that it is not united 
with a class, family, or with definite persons, 
like that of the Old Testament. It is filled from 
among the ‘¢ saints.” 

d, In its nature the office is a dcaxovia ( ver. 7: 
ob éyevéuny dtdxovog ), ministerium, not a lordship ; 
the free inquiry of the individual member in 
private must not beabridged (ver. 4). ‘ For the 
Apostles did not receive @ mandatum cum libera, 
i. e., an entirely free and unlimited authority and 
power, but a certain [7% ¢,, definite] authority 
( Apology, xiv. 3 18). 

e. The gift of this office is God’s Word, and its 
task is the preaching of the same: ‘* Gospel” 
(ver. 6 ), “to preach to the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, to make all see what 
is the dispensation of the mystery” (vers. 8, 9); 
hence we must not preach our own words! So 
far it is juris Divini, belonging to the economy of 
salvation as a continuation of the apostolic min- 
istry ; not however of the apostolate * with apos- 
tolic dignity and authority, for the Apostles as 
persons have no successors. For this office too we 
must distinguish the empirical establishment of 
church offices, which is a matter of ecclesiastical 
regulation and juris humani. [ These principles 
are of great importance, but the trouble has been 
that ‘ecclesiastical regulation” exalted itself to 
such a degree as to assert for its creatures the 
jus Divinum.—R.] 

f. The equipment for and in this office is the 
work of the Holy Ghost, who vouchsafes the 
“revelation” (ver. 3), in whom the mystery is 
revealed (ver. 5), who furnishes the necessary 
“knowledge” (ver. 4). 

g. Oral preaching and the Holy Scriptures be- 
long together (‘‘ye have heard,” ver. 2; ‘when 
ye read,” ver. 4) in the Apostle’s method, just as 
the congregation should hear and read, both in 
public and in private. 

h, This office lays claim to the person of the 
minister, not merely to his strength and his 
time ; the office is not conferred upon him just 
as he is; it does not make demands upon him 
merely when an official discharge of duty is con- 
cerned. Hence the Apostle says: ‘I became” 
(ver. 7), “the grace to God which was given to 
me (vers. 2,7, 8)” according to the working 
of his power ( ver. 7 ), so that he who is ‘less 
than the least” (ver. 8) has still ‘boldness ” 
and ‘access with confidence” (ver. 12). [Comp. 
here the note of Eapiz, p. 281, from Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor.—R.] 

3. As regards Revelation, Paul only declares, 
that it was actually the possession of himself and 
the Apostles (ver. 8,5). We find moreover at 
the same time an expression of the necessity of 
revelation: ‘the mystery”? would never have 





* [Hopae: “ You could no more appoint aman an Apostle, 
than youcould appoint him a saint. Neither inspiration nor 
holiness come by appointment. An Apostle without inspi- 
ration is as much a solecism asa saint without holiness. 
Rome, here as everywhere, retains the semblance without 
the reality, the form without the power. She has Apostles 
without inspiration, the office without the grace of which 
the office was but the expression. ‘Thus she feeds herself 
aud her children upon ashes.”—R.] 





become ‘the gospel,” had the Apostles been 
wanting in that understanding and clearness ne- 
cessary to preach and explain the mystery. 
Evidently the personal intercourse of the Apos- 
tles with the Lord was not sufficient for this 
purpose, they needed the revealing Spirit, just as 
Paul required the appearance of the Lord. 
Nothing is said respecting the mode of revelation 
in the Apostles, except that it did not consist in 
a single act, but in a continuous one, which 
could have its pauses and its ebbings, but never 
ceased entirely. In the church however, it is 
plainly stated (ver. 6 ), the revelation respecting 
the “mystery” is mediated “through the gos- 
pel,” and is therefore joined with the words of 
the preached gospel. 

4. Hence there results the duty of the private 
Christian, neither to absent himself from the 
common public service, so that he may hear, nor 
to neglect private closet worship, so as to read. 
Upon this is based the obligation of the church 
to circulate the Scriptures through the agency 
of Bible Societies, and the crime of the Roman 
pontiff in forbidding and hindering this. * ‘The 
old complaint continues still: sednos non habemus 
aures, sicht Deus linguam (Strep ). 

5. The difference in the Holy Scriptures. Old 
and New Testament, are defined in ver. 5, very 
much according to the saying of Augustine; e¢ 
in vetere novum latet, et in novo vetus patet. Both 
treat of the ‘‘mystery,” which is the purport of 
the gospel, as it was the subject of prophecy. 
The difference is only in clearness respecting 
this; the former lacks it, the latter possesses it. 
In the former the full universal idea of the gos-~ 
pel lies hidden, as, in a bud, in enigmatical vi- 
sions and figures. The hope of the Old Testament 
prophets had not that clearness of understanding 
which belongs to the New Testament Apostles 
and congregations, but the intensity of the con- 
sciousness of salvation and of the sense of God’s 
mercy was not less then than afterwards, hence 
not less perfect in itself, only less distinct in 
form and expression; so that we may in the light 
of the gospel and the adult church understand 
the prophets of the Old Testament better than 
they did themselves, and yet be not more perfect 
than they. Hence we can only say with Jenomg: 
aliud est in spiritu ventura cognoscere, aliud ea 
cernere opera. completa, or with CaLovius: distin- 
guendum inter coynitionem generalem et specialem. 
The: contrast of the Old and New Testament is 
not under discussion, as Hariess remarks, but 
that bestowal of the Holy Ghost upon the Apos- 
tles, which introduced them into the entire al- 
ready existing truth of redemption, and which 
was accordingly something actually different 
from the previous inspiration. 

6. Carefully as the Apostle demands the read- 
ing of what he has written (ver 4: ‘‘whilo 
reading,” e¢c.), he yet places it before them as 
a measure and norm (‘‘in accordance with 
which”). The preached word, when written, 
became yet more objective and permanent, asa 





* [ Barve (from Eapre) on ver.4: “Here he confuteth the 
papists, on account of their cursed practice in taking away 
the key of knowledge—the reading of the Scriptures; in 
which fact they are like the Philistines, putting ont the eyes 
of Samson, and taking away the smiths, not leaving a weapon 
in Israel.” —R.] 
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genuine expression of the truth, accomplished 
by the clarifying reflection of the collected spirit 
(comp. Prerersen, Idee der Christlichen Kirche, 
2, p. 181 ff.). The propositions: it is true, be- 
cause it isin the Scriptures, and it is in the 
Scriptures because it is true, supplement each 
other. 

7. The Church is to be conceived of as a com- 
munion rising above the limits of time and of the 
history of humanity on the earth; it reaches into 
eternity. But it is also to be regarded as a 
sphere of the operations of God and of the reve- 
lation of His glory, which has a significance, not 
merely terrestrial but cosmical: a place of the 
revelation of the Lord, which is the high school 
of angels ( ver. 10); we are not indeed the pro- 
fessors at whose feet the angels must sit as schol- 
ars, but it is God who leads them onward in the 
knowledge of His wisdom; we are but the means 
of instruction. They attend the work of Re- 
demption from the beginning: Matth. i. 20; ii. 
13, 19; Luke i. 11, 26 if.; ii. 9 ff. Matth. iv. 11; 
Luke xxii. 48; Matth. xxviii. 2 ff. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

8. Creation and Redemption stand in internal 
connection (ver. 9); the former was not willed 
by God without the latter, and is arranged and 
ordered with reference to it, 

9. The strength of the consciousness of sin 
(ver. 8) is here intensified by means of the con- 
trast with the high office; it is not conditioned 
by special and peculiar sin, but by his especially 
clear and profound self-knowledge in the light of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, which it was his duty 
to preach. Harness: ‘Into the inmost depths 
of the soul each one sees only for himself; what 
he sees in himself, he does not see on others; what 
he sees there says to him, that sin dwells in him 
(Rom. vii. 17) and that the wrath of God is 
upon him, and that now when God’s grace has 
saved him, he has nothing which he has not re- 
ceived (1 Cor. iv. 7); the hearts of others are 
searched not by him, but by God.” It cannot 
be affirmed, then, to be a constantly recurring 
phenomenon, that the most powerful witnesses 
to Christian truth have been led there through 
previous and great errors and wanderings ; it is 
however true that such must have obtained u 
deeper knowledge and experience of corruption 
in their own hearts, passing through hard and 
humiliating struggles. Conversion in their case 
is no greater act of God’s grace than in that of 
others; they feel it as such, however, more vivid- 
ly and overwhelmingly: Has the Lord helped 
me, then I know not whom He is unable and un- 
willing to help! 

10. The ground-tone of the Christian is ‘“ bold- 
ness”? (ver. 12), which has a two-fold refer- 
ence: 1) backwards to the accusing guilt and 
forwards to the exalted goal; 2) downwards to 
the threatening world and upwards to the Ever- 
Present One. In the first aspect this * boldness” 
is fearless and undoubting confidence, that sin 
is forgiven, its power broken, and its eradica- 
tion assured, according to the promise: in the 
other it is the joyful assurance of the favor and 
nearness of God, which cannot be disturbed by 
circumstances the most adverse.—Hence with 
this “boldness” is joined ‘the access in confi- 
dence” to the throne of the Most High, in the 
prayer, certain of a hearing, to be preserved in 





grace and mercy, and to obtain help against the 
evil without us and the sin within us. [Or 
taking the other view of the passage, such ‘ bold- 
ness and access” possessed ‘in confidence” so 
exalts, that he who suffers comforts those who 
sympathize; the sympathy of Christ not only 
rises above human sympathy in consoling power, 
but makes the sufferer able to remove in turn the 
reflected sorrow in the hearts of sympathizing 
friends. —R.] 

11. Concerning faith it is only stated here, 
that it is the medium of the blessed condition of 
the child of God (ver. 12: «through our faith in 
Him’); it alone gives a courageous spirit, con- 
stancy and joyous confidence; without it ‘we 
have” none of these. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


That isan elevating sight—a man who has over- 
come sorrow and compelled it to grant him joy, 
strength, comfort, as a star in the night joyously 
twinkles for the traveller. It is sad enough, 
when a man, an heir of eternal life, a child of a 
Heavenly Father, permits himself to be overcome 
by sorrow and cast forth like a faded leaf from 
the tree, to be trodden under foot, instead of af- 
fording shade.—The cause of sorrow was to Paul 
acause of joy: on account of the Gentiles, to 
whom he preached the gospel, he was persecuted, 
and this persecution turned out for their advan- 
tage.—Paul was like a sword in the contest 
against error and falsehood and godlessness ; life 
was the workshop, God the Lord was the master, 
who formed it, but suffering was the anvil and 
hammer, by means of which it became solid and 
sharp ; and that was good for the church.—That 
sufferer is right and sets God right before others, 
who is like a farmer, that knows the bright sky 
is ever behind the cloud of sorrow, and finds in 
streaming rain a blessing from above, and thus 
praises and thankfally accepts what city folks call 
“bad weather.” —See to it that you know what 
gifts are given to you and for what. For in this 
is the task which you have to do; are you un- 
certain whether others have rightly profited by 
you, still be certain of this, that you have done 
your duty.—Joy in the ministerial office must be 
greater than the sorrow over the injuries which 
accompany it. Your calling among men is a gift 
of God to you and you should be a blessing of 
God to others.—God does not bestow His gifts of 
grace perfect and complete out of heaven, as one 
hangs up a picture in his room; but He produces 
them in our lives, like a harvest, for while the 
field is prepared, the seed sown and harrowed 
in, and sunshine and rain, day and night are 
ordained. 

The Scriptures lay claim to be heard on one 
matter alone. God's everlasting mercy in Jesus 
Christ: Is that of importance to you, then the 
Bible is also: only there is this made clear to 
you.—About what is spiritual, Divine, eternal, 
you find no such information anywhere else, 
whether among the Greeks or the Germans or 
the English, as in the prophets and Apostles of 
Jesus Christ; they are greater than all the 
world’s philosophers and poets.—It is wonderful 
how the mystery of Christ, the theme of the sym- 
phony of the Holy Scriptures gradually passes 
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from the faint twilight through the gray morning 
of the prophets to the bright day in the birth 
and death of Jesus Christ, and the church, like 
a Memuon-statue, give a clear note in the beams 
of the rising sun.—‘‘In a few lines!” often 
envugh a mere phrase. Not so here: the rich 
contents, the deep insight, the pleasure in the 
communication, the love to the Church—all these 
conspire to make what is written brief, all too 
brief. Here the preacher may learn: much mat- 
ter, few words !—Hear in the congregation, read 
in the closet! Walk in the Spirit and search in 
tue Scriptures! Shun not solitude, but seek God 
there! These are three exhortations and three 
rules for the growth of the inner man.—If you 
do uot consider yourself worse than others, you 
have. not yet known yourself or God.—You should 
not lose joy or powerin your calling, when you 
recognize in humility your own insignificance, 
the office is ever greater than its incumbent and 
rather holds him than he it.—He who with the 
microscope of God’s word, honestly searches and 
knows his own heart and life, will have in the 
same word, 9, telescope to help his gaze toward the 
furthest heaven, the world of angels and the life 
eternal, in blissful gratitude. 

Srargke:—Papal Rome and what belongs 
thereto is as cruel as heathen Rome was, since 
it arrests and imprisons so many real Chris- 
tians.—Let no one run into the important office 
of the preacher, unless God has sent him there.— 
Reason knows nothing of the mystery of Christ; 
it is a revelation from God.—God did not at once 
make known the secrets of His will in all their 
extent and present distinctness, but it pleased 
the Divine Wisdom to proceed therein grad- 
ually.—Each book of the Bible is like a jewel in 
a golden crown; Paul’s Epistles, however, have 
this excellence, that they lead more richly, pow- 
erfully and emphatically to Christ. Hence we 
must use them like daily bread for the nourish- 
ment of our souls. Happy are they who in such 
a perusal can say: the longer, the dearer !—The 
calling of the Gentiles remains full of mysteries, 
for thus God has shown His grace, power and 
truth.—Why should he who is endowed with 
office. and gifts in Christ’s Church exalt him- 
self? He is what he is, and has what he has, 
aot of merit, but all of grace.—The gospel has to 
@o with the unsearchable riches of Christ : away 
with all else from the pulpit, such as mere hu- 
nan science, pleasant stories, fables, efc.—Learn 
aso, O my soul, with the angels the manifold 
visdom of God; learn it in the church, and 
yatch how wonderfully God has gathered, called, 
upheld and protected it ; learn it in thyself, and 
notice how wondrously He has led thee through 
this world.—Those teachers should be ashamed 
who attempt to force from the flock with knocks 
and scoldings, what would be so much better 
gained by more winning ways, by requests and 
entreaties. —When faithful shepherds have weak 
and timid sheep they must strengthen them with 
the consolations of the word of God and thus 
instil courage.—The tribulations of its teachers 
are no disgrace to the Church, but honor and 
glorious strengthening. For the power of the 
Spirit. and of the truth manifests itself” most 
gloriously, when on this account one is willing to 


suffer also. 





Rizeger:—The chain and the soldier, with 
which and to whom Paul was bound made him 
the prisoner of the Emperor, but the willingness 
of spirit with which these bonds were borne wag 
from Jesus Christ ; hence he was “the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus,” who also was near him and 
had an oversight of all that occurred tohim. To 
know and make known God in His unsearchable 
love is more than to investigate all the works of 
His hands.—God will not give up His right as 
Creator, His purpose, which he had in the foun- 
dation of the world, with respect to the Kingdom 
of His Son, but through Redemption will save 
the Creation, and restore it to its original good- 
ness.—How greatly is the manifold wisdom of 
God made known through the Church, in the 
gathering of it from all tribes and tongues, in 
the adorning of it with so many and varied gifts, 
in overruling all events for its good, in enduring 
so many tares, in the unfailing fulfilment of all 
the declarations of God. 

HEUBNER :—Every one has a criterion of his 
Christian knowledge, in his proper perception 
of the purpose of God in Christ and the indis- 
pensableness of Christ. In our day this is often 
willingly changed. Many would make of Chris- 
tianity, something local, temporal, and thus de- 
grade it.—Christ is inexhaustible for mind and 
heart; we find all in Him. If we would speak 
of Him, the theme is never exhausted. Let us 
never make of this rich Christ a poor one !— 
What Christ has instituted must truly be some- 
thing transcendent, and not so common that 
every intellect can discover it; else the angels 
would not be able to look into it and be satisfied 
therewith. 

PassavanT:—Paul will not speak or teach 
from his own wisdom or his own inspirations; he 
will not give or recommend any thing, that ia 
from his own thought or mind or will; at this he 
trembles, against this his whole conduct and life 
in the service of his Lord speaks. Nor will he 
speak a single word of any wise or learned one 
of this world, any birth or abortion of their lit- 
tle brain and great conceit; as little will he bor- 
row from their idle word.—Divinely great was 
the light, which appeared, on so many pages of 
the Psalms and Prophets, respecting the culling 
of the Gentiles; yet even to the Old Testament 
seers themselves this, like many other things in 
the future universal economy of salvation, re- 
mained largely in the dark; much both in gene- 
ral and in particular was still concealed. Still 
less than they, did the people to whom they pro- 
phesied, perceive this mystery. Besides this, up 
to the times of Christ and afterwards, the view 
of most of them was disturbed by their inborn 
enmity and profound contempt for the Gentiles. 
—Among these “holy Apostles and prophets” 
none seem to have viewed the mystery of Christ 
with so clear, profound and quick a glance as 
did the Apostle Paul.—The great Apostle knows 
nothing save grace, will know nothing save 
grace.—The richer my life, my experience, my 
knowledge of grace, the richer the gifts, the joys, 
the richer my eternity, the nearer to the eternal 
building of God, so much the less can I under- 
stand it all, so much more deep and unfathoma- 
ble are these depths. —‘The highest of sciences 
is Christianity!” says a friend of God; ‘little 
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as Christians devote their attention and study to 
it! the highest, most enlightened of the angels 
have made it their study, and learn from it to 
perecive God in a manner worthy of Him; and 
those, for whom such a master-piece is wrought, 
do not know it nor deem it worth their know- 
ledge.”” Others, on the contrary, search therein 
in an ungodly spirit alone, their wit will guess 
everything, their intellect explain all, even ar- 
range all; will blame and criticise, will approve 
and deny, will break up and break off,—and the 
powers on high in eternal light wait patiently, 
until light and knowledge comes to them respect- 
ing these things. 

Srier:—The bonds themselves preach to the 
Gentiles; they reveal even to the Apostle him- 
self something new.—The reading for one’s self is 
pre-supposed and recommended in the case of 
each individual.—Missions are the continued, 
God-given, gracious and spiritual life of the 
church, her impulse of growth. They re-act as 
powerfully, widely and thoroughly as the preach- 
ing of the gospel on the church of the baptized, 
since from them we first learned the idea of the 
Inner Mission, or as the English say still more 
beautifully : Home Missions. 

ZieL (on Eph. iii. 8-21):—The Apostle Paul 
was arich man in his prison: 1. Rich in the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, to the proclama- 
tion of which the grace of God had called him 
(vers, 8-12); 2. Rich in his fervent love to the 
brethren, which revealed itself in his supplication 
for them (vers. 13-19) ; 3, Rich in his unswerving 
confidence in God, who can do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all we can ask or think, and with 
whose praise he is full (vers. 20, 21). 

[Eapre :—Ver. 8. The riches of Christ are the 
true wealth of men and nations. And those 
riches are unsearchable. Even the value of the 
portion already possessed cannot be told by any 
symbols of numeration, for such riches can have 
no adequate exponent or representative. The 
latest periods of time shall find those riches un- 
impaired, and eternity shall behold the same 
wealth neither worn by use nor dimmed by age, 
nor yet diminished by the myriads of its happy 
participants.—Ver. 9. If we gaze upon a land- 
scape as the rising sun strikes successive points | 





and brings them into view in every variety of 
tint and shade, both subjective and objective il- 
lumination is enjoyed. No wonder that in so 
many languages light is the emblem of know- 
ledge.—At the fittest time, not prematurely, but 
with leisurely exactness, were created both the 
human materials on which redemption was to 
work that peculiar and varied mechanism by 
which its designs were to be accomplished.—Ver. 
10. In the proclamation of the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, with its strange preparations, various agen- 
cies and stupendous effects—involving the origi- 
nation and extinction of Judaism, the incarnation 
and the atonement, the manger and the cross, the 
spread of the Greek language and the triumph of 
the Roman arms—‘these principalities and pow- 
ers in heavenly places” beheld with rapture 
other and brighter phases of a wisdom which had 
often dazzled them by its brilliant and profuse 
versatility, and surprised and entranced them by 


.the infinite fulness of the love which prompts it, 


and of the power which itself directs and con- 
trols.—Ver..11. In all this procedure, which re- 
veals to princedoms and powers God’s manifold 
wisdom, the Divine eternal plan is consistently 
and systematically developed in Christ.—R. ] 

(Hopvex:—“ Through faith of him.” How 
may I come to God with the assurance of accept- 
ance? The answer given by the Apostle, and 
confirmed by the experience of the saints of all 
ages, is, ‘By faith in Jesus Christ.’ It is because 
men rely on some other means of access, either 
bringing some worthless bribe in their hands, or 
trusting to some other mediator, priestly or 
saintly, that so many fail who seek to enter God’s 
presence.—R. ] 

[ScHENKEL :—It is a grace to be able to suffer 
for the sake of the kingdom of God and the ad- 
vantage of our brethren: for thus to suffer is a 
blessing 1) for one’s own heart, 2) for the church. 
—The glory of the Apostolic office: 1. As to its 
ground, resting on revelation; 2. As to its end, 
to effect a knowledge of the mystery of God.— 
The preaching of the gospel: 1) As to its pur- 
port, it is about the unsearchable riches of 
Christ; 2) As to its end, the enlightening of a 
darkened world.—The Christian Church, the 
bond which links heaven with earth.—R. ] 





2. The Apostle’s petition with an exhortation for the church. 


(Cua. III. 14-19.) 


14 For this cause I bow my 
15 of our Lord Jesus Christ],! 


knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 


Of [From] whom the whole fe family i 
16 and [on] earth is named, That he would grant? ee ee 


Christ [omit 


you, according to the riches® of his 


glory, to be strengthened with might by [through] his Spirit in the inner man; 


17 That Christ may dwell in your hearts 


18 and grounded in love,t May be [fully] able to 


by [through] faith; that ye, being rooted 
comprehend with all saints what is 


19 the breadth, and length, and depth, and height * And to know the love of Christ 


which passeth knowledge [or the knowledge-surpassing-love of 
might be filled with [may be filled up to] all the fulness of God. 


Christ], that ye 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 14—[The phrase: rod xupiov yu@v "Inood Xpiorod, which follows warp in i.3; Col. i.3; 2 Cor. i.3; Rom. xv. 
6, should be rejected here. The weight of diplomatic authority is against it (omitted in %.1 A. B. C. 17, 67; found in &3 D. 
F. K. L. and all other cursives). A number of fathers reject it (Jerome expressly speaks of the omission), while the best 
versions retain it. It is scarcely credible, as De Wette urges, that it was omitted because coming between ratépa and ma- 
tp.d, since it really disturbs the rhythmical connection; while on the other hand no addition would be more likely than 
this from the common formula. If internal grounds have any weight, it must be rejected. So Lachmann, 'Tischendorf, 
Rickert, Harless, Meyer, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott; Eadie inclines to this view. Reiche and De Wette retain it, as does 


—R. 


=n who says: ‘‘the majority of recent editions and commentators retain them,” a statement surprisingly unwarranted. 


Ver.16.—[The Rec. reads Syn with D. K. L., and most fathers, but 54 (N. A. B.C. F.) is to be preferred. Comp. i. 


17.—R.] 


p 
8 Ver. 16.—{Here also as in i. 7; ii. 7; iii. 8, the Ree. gives the masculine form (D.3 K. L., cursives), but %. A. B. C. Dl 


F. support the neuter.—R.] 


4 Ver. 17.{Another view of the construction requires the following translation: “That Christ may dwell in 


your hearts through faith, ye having been rooted and grounded in love, in order that,” etc. 


Notes.—R.] 


§ Ver. 18.—[The order of the Rec. (Bd@o0s cai twos) is sustained by 
chendorf, Ellicott, Meyer and Braune, as lectio difficilior. B. C. D. BE. 
which as more natural and prevalent (Rom. viii. 39) is open to suspicion. 


others,—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14. The connection. For this cause, 
tottov ydptv.—Thus Paul connects with 
ver. 1, where the construction is interrupted. 
Still with dep duay (ver. 13) he has already re- 
sumed what was expressed in ver. 1, and with 
‘cwhich are your glory,” referred to the previous 
current of thought (ii. 22: ‘ye are builded to- 
gether’). Comp. iii.1. [Eapre: ‘The prayer 
must be regarded as immediately following that 
section, and its architectural terms and allusions 
will thus be more clearly understood.” Muver 
however explains: on this account that you faint 
not, ete.—R. ] 

The prayer, vers. 14, 15. 

I bow my knees, kdunrtrw td yévara 
ov.—sSo Phil. ii. 10. It describes r7v Katave- 
vuyuévyy dégoww (CHRysostom). Bencen: ‘Si 
presens adfuisset Paulus, genua flexisset, exardes- 
cente pectore. Acts xx. 86. Here the reference 
is to genua mentis (JERoMB) ; the idea of ‘ pray- 
ing” is so prominent, that the accusative some- 
times follows the verb yovurereivy (Matth. xvii. 
14; Mark x. 17). 

Unto the Father, tpi¢ tov mwartrépa.— 
The phrase is found thus without any qualifica- 
tion in ii. 18; v. 20; Cel. i, 12. [On mpd, 
denoting the direction, see Winer, p. 378. The 
metaphorical sense of the phrase justifies the 
preposition; were the idea merely that of bend- 
ing the knee, a dative would probably follow.— 
On the phrase: of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
see Textual Note .—R.] 

From whom every family in heaven and 
on earth is named.*—’E£ 0¢ wéca ratpia— 
ovoudfetase is a parouomasia to rarépa, which 
cannot be reproduced, exceptas Luther (1545) has 
so beautifully and correctly expressed it: Der der 
rechte Vater ist iiber Alles, was da kinder heisst ; 
all editions from 1522-1541 read: was Vater 
heisst, Evidently ‘‘from whom,” é od, refers to 
“Father,” from Him (é§) originates the name 
borne (6vo“da¢e7 az) by him who stands at the 
head of a group, warpid, which is thus termed 
from zatf#p. The etymology must be well consi- 
dered here. While gvAai (ND) designates the 





* (Exnicorr renders: “From whom every race in heaven 
and on earth is thus named,” while the German text of 
Braune runs thus in a literal translation: “whose name 
every family in heaven and on earth bears.”—R.] 


See Kzxegetical 


&. A. K. L., most cursives; adopted by Tis- 
F. G., most versions, give the reverse order, 
It is accepted by Lachmann, Alford and 


tribes descending from the sons of Jacob, 
matpiai ( ninavin ) denotes the families in the 
several tribes, descending from the sons of Jacob’s 
sons; olxo: ( NINM-M3 ) is yet more special in 
its meaning. Hence the reference here is to 
larger groups. The word designates a lineage, 
family, springing from one father and bearing 
his name. [Eapiz: **Every circle of holy and 
intelligent creatures having the name of arpid 
takes that name from God as [larjp.” So At- 
Forp, Exticotr.—R.] Accordingly something 
concrete and living is treated of, so that it is 
not—arpéryc¢, Fatherhood (THEoporet, Joun 
of Damascus, ANSELM, LutHER, 1522-41; Meyer: 
He is the original Father, the Father of all fa- 
thers; THouucK, Sermon on the Mount, p. 394; 
Nirzscu, Prakt. Theol. I. p. 269). 

Ilaoa without the article (Winer, p. 110) ne- 
cessarily refers to the multiplicity of the fami- 
lies: every family. Benaet is excellent: omnis, 
angelorum, hominum ceterorum, ex ipso, ut patre, 
pendens ; a3 David’s family from David (Luke ii. 
4) and from Abraham, so the blessing comes, 
like that of a father upon all the families of the 
earth (Acts iii. 25). The phrase: ‘‘in heaven and 
on earth,” év otpavoicg cai éxl ype, joined 
closely to warpzé without the article, points to 
the world of angels and of men, referring to the 
groups dependent on heads and chiefs. We must 
then understand here classes of angels (comp. 
on i, 21), since the angels also are called sons, 
children of God (Job xxxviii. 7; Luke xx. 36), 
and call God their Father, not merely their Cre- 








ator, and races of people as national families, al- 
|though «children of disobedience” (ii. 2; ¥. 6): 
,arenot wanting. For ‘all angels, all Christians, 
jaye, all children of men are God’s children, for 
‘He has created them all” (Lurner) in Christ, 
the Son of filiation. The word warped, which 
by the addition of aca and év otpavoic 
kal érl yo, has received an extension of 
meaning reaching far beyond bodily descent, 
must be understood not merely in a natural, but 
also in an ethical sense, a8 indeed the idea: «Fa. 
ther” isthusused. Since “fatherhood” has not 
a concrete meaning, it cannot be translated by 
this word, but Stier thus attempts to preserve 
the concrete force, der rechte Vater uber Alles, was 
nach Vitern heisst. 

It is incorrect and ungrammatical to under- 
stand by it the whole world family (Meyer, Ones 
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HAUSEN and others), or only two groups, angels 
and men (Catvin), or the saints in heaven and 
the elect on the earth (Canov.),* since in that 
case the article would be found before év ovpa- 
voic and before éwi y7s, as in the first case 
it should stand after waoa. It is incorrect to 
ignore altogether the idea of groups, families, 
which Luther’s version throws into the back- 
ground, and to make of God an <All-father” 
(Meyer). Luraer has given occasion to this 
mistake, but corrected it through his translation; 
for he says there that God is Father over all, that 
is called children, of course maintained, cared 
for, as we are, in Christ. It respects more the 
right Father than the right children (HaRuzss). 
Finally all polemical reference, such as against 
the particularism of the Jews (CaLvin), angel- 
worship (MicuagL), must be rejected. The 
passage is éronical rather. Comp. Doeir. 
Note 2. 


Ver. 16. The purport of the supplication. Vers. 16, 
17.—That he would grant you.—‘Iva J6 
juiv marks the purpose and consequently the 
purport of the supplication, indicating at the 
same time the confidence of him who prays, that 
He who is implored will fulfil his request. Comp. 
i.17. [The subject and the purpose thus blended 
asso often when ‘va follows a verb signifying 
(even metaphorically) to pray.—R.] 

According to the riches of his glory.— 
Kartaré raovroe tHe b6Ene avrTov defines 
the J more closely, as a rich and glorious giving. 
He should give, not merely announce, according 
to, in the proportion of His richesin glory. See 
i1.7,17; Col.i.1l. ‘*Glory” here embraces the 
whole glorious perfection of God (Mryzn); there 
is no ground for limiting it to power (Grorius) 
or grace (CALVIN). 

To be strengthened with might.—Avvd- 
pec, “with might,” placed first for emphasis, 
cannot anticipate either the phrase ‘by his spi- 
rit,” or ‘‘in the inner man,” nor can it be an 
instrumental dative (MEyeER), nor does it refer to 
the will or moral being over against knowledge 
(Harurss), which also belongs to the inner man 
and is given prominence in vers. 18,19. It qua- 
lifies the verb “strengthened,” xparawijva., 





* (So Bopius and Hopas, both insisting upon the exclusive 
reference to the redeemed. The argument of the latter rests 
altogether on the incorrect reading he accepts. Admitting 
that the omission of the article favors the rendering: “every 
family,” he adds that it may still be omitted where the sense 
is “the whole family,” provided the context is so clear as to 
prevent mistake. But it is not so clear, else the great body 
of commentators would not have mistaken it; hence the con- 
dition is not met. Besides the context does not teach, except 
critical judgments are to give way to cxegetical prefcrences, 
“that those who are here contemplated as children, are those 
who are by Jesus Christ brought into this relation to God.” 
“Consequently ” it ought not to be affirmed that “the word 
marpta cannot include any but the subjects of redemption.”— 
Undoubtedly there is an underlying thought of redemption ; 
“it is not in virtue of God’s creative power that the Apostle 
here prays to Him, but in virtue of Iis adoptive love in 
Christ” (ALrorp). The thought of an “All-Father ” is remote 
enough, but any unnecessary limitation of raga TaTpLa 
is at the same time a limitation of the wider results of Re- 
demptive Love so frequently hinted at by Paul and not very 
remote here (ver. 10). ALForD: “The Apostle seems, regard- 
ing God as the Father of us His adopted children, to go forth 
into the fuct, that He, in this His relation to us, is in reality 
the great original and proto-type of the paternal relation, 
wherever found.” And in an ethical sense this relation may 
be readily conceived of as existing in heaven among other 
than those redeemed from earth.—R.] 





a 


which is antithetical to the term éyxaxeip, 
“faint” (ver. 13) thus not merely excluding dig. 
couragement and weakness, but marking algo the 
external efficiency, the influence on the world, 
the overcoming as well as the standing fast, like 
avdpiveode before xparatovobe (1 Cor. xvi. 13). See 
vi, 10; Col. i. 11; 1 Pet. v.10. Hence the pas- 
sage does not refer to mere passivity, so that 
dvvduet is merely w strengthening of the verb 
(RurcKxer?). Luruer is incorrect: ‘That he 
may give you strength—to become strong.” [The 
instrumental sense is adopted by Exuicort, 
Hover, Aururpd, Eapig and many others. 
Braune’s view virtually resolves the dative into 
an adverb. Exuicorr: It defines ‘*the element 
or influence of which the spirit is the ‘causa 
medians.’”? The contrast with éyxaxeiv, though 
plausible, must not be pressed. Eap1z, who 
finds a reference to the figure of the temple in 
ver. 18, sees an architectural allusion here. 
—R.] 

Through his Spirit [d:d tov mvetuatoe 
avrov],—tThe means of imparting such strength 
is indicated thus (avrot—6eod, who is implored) ; 
God’s Holy Spirit makes us strong within, and 
thus prepares not. only the actual fellowship in 
the kingdom of God, but also the powerful de- 
monstration of the same; hence Bence well 
says: duvayer bene congruit cum mentione spi- 
ritus. 

In the inner man.—[@ic here is noté», 
nor=in regard of (Meyer, Winer, De Werte, 
Hover: as to), but ‘to and into,” marking “the 
direction and destination of the prayed for gift 
of infused strength” (Exticorr).—R.] ‘0 écw 
avGpuwrog (so also Rom. vii. 22) is the anti- 
thesis of 6 é&w wud dvOpwrog (2 Cor. iv. 16), 
which “perishes,” while “the inward man is 
renewed day by day.” It is not something phy- 
sical, but moral, hence too, notroic, which can 
have a ‘vanity ” (iv. 17), of which “corrupt” 
can be predicated (1 Tim. vi. 5), which is impos- 
sible in the case of the inner man. It is ra- 
ther—‘“the hidden man of the heart” (1 Pet. iii. 
4) and refers to the concealed, displaced and ob- 
scured image of God within us. Accordingly the 
Apostle says el¢ Tov Eau, to become strong so 
far as to reach within to this; the preposition 
thus marking the aim towards which the becoming 
strong should be constantly and renewedly di- 
rected. Sec Winer, p. 889. Accordingly ‘the 
inner man” cannot be used interchangeably with 
“the new man” (iv. 24); the latter is the new 
creature, in which the former lives again, rises 
anew out of the death of sin which has come upon 
it: ‘the inner man” does not stand in antithesis 
to the ‘‘body,” but includes so much of it as God 
in the creation has prepared and designed for 
the life in glory, in the new creation for the 
resurrection of the body. See Doctr. Note 8. 
(Comp. Lanax, Romans vii. 7-25, especially my 
Excursus, pp. 232-236.*—R. ] 





* (Dr. Hogs, very sweepingly, intimates that all those in- 
terpretations which distinguish this “inner man” from tho 
renewed man, belong to “the theory of Semi-Pelagianism, 
embodied and developed in the theology of the Church of 
Rome.” But this is based on a mere assumption, viz., that 
this view of “the inner man” as the seat of spiritual influ. 
ences implies the actual sinlessness and unfallen status of 
“that inner man,” an implication distinctly denied by many 
of the supporters of this theory, among whom are expositorg, 
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Ver. 17, That Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith.—This verse forms an 
explanatory, further developing, parallel to the 
infinitive clause of ver. 16. We have here a se- 
cond petition, in continuation of the first, hence 
Luther is not altogether incorrect in inserting an 
epexegetical “and.” [See below.] Karov- 
«oa denotes a permanent indwelling of one 
taking entire possession, as Col. i. 19; ii. 9; 
Matth, xii. 45; Luke xi. 26; 2 Pet. ili. 13; Jas. 
iv. 5. The expression vixeiv, Rom. vii. 20 (ver. 
i7: évotkovaa), viii. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 16, is weaker. 
Here it stands first for emphasis and refers to 
KaToukntypiov, ii, 21, 22. Comp. John xiv. 21-23. 
Benauxis excellent: in perpetuum. It corresponds 
to ‘strengthened with might,” which precedes 
it; as the former is marked as an effect from 
without, from above, by ‘‘into the inner man,” 
so the latter is distinguished by ‘in your hearts,” 
as an intermul condition. 

Avat ae wiorews [almost—through your 
faith] denotes in any case a power of the Spirit 
which has been appropriated by the Christian ; 
accordingly the previous petition was dia Tov 
rvevuaroc, ‘through the Spirit,” to whom the 
initiative belongs, the Spirit of Christ, preparing 
for Him (Benaeu: wubi spiritus Dei, ibi etiam 
Christus), while rior, ‘‘ faith,” is wrought by 
the Spirit in the human spirit, is the power of 
man, awakened, directed, strengthened by the 
Holy Spirit, to appropriate Christ, to become 
Christ's. Hence it is neither idem per idem (Mart- 
THIES), nor something entirely different (RuEcK- 
ERT), nor yet a consequence from what precedes, 
independent of d@, but dependent on xparawOjvac 
(BurEx). 

[The connection has been much discussed. 
Meyer (following Canvin: declarat, quale sit in- 
terioris hominis robur) takes the clause as Braune 
does: parallel to the last clause of ver. 16, with 
an explanatory force. Ds Wrtre explains the 
infinitive as one of design, an opinion to which 
Eapre formerly inclined. Notwithstanding 
Braune’s objection, the simplest explanation is 
that of Bueex, adopted previously however by 





who cannot be classed among the advocates of Semi-Pelagian- 
ism. I append the statement of ExLicort, which agrees with 
my own view, referred tu above: © ‘he expression 6 ow av- 
O@pwrros (Rom. vii. 22) is nearly identical with, but somewhat 
more inclusive than 6 xpumtds ths Kapdias dvOpwmos (1 Pet, 
iii. 4), and stands in antithesis to 6 é£w dv@pwros (2 Cor. iv. 
16); the former being practically equivalent to the vovs or 
higher nature of man (Rom. vii. 23), the latter to the odp£ or 
edn: see BECK, Seelenlehre, III. 21, 3, p. 68. It is within 
‘this évw dvOpwres that the powers of regeneration are exer- 
cised (LARLESS, Christl. Ethik, 222a), and it is from their 
operation in this provinee that the whole man (‘ secunda in- 
tern spectatus,’ Bengel) becomes a véos &v@pwrros (as opposed 
to a former state), or a Kavos avOpwros (as opposed to a for- 
iner corrupt state), and is either 6 cara @edv «Tio Geis (chap. 
iv. 24), or 0 dvaxatvodmevos eis émiyywow Kat’ eixdva Tod 
xrigayros avrév (Col. iii. 10), according to the point of view 
under-which regeneration is regarded, The distinction be- 
tween this and the partially synouymous terms wvedua and 
vous may perhaps be thus roughly stated: mvevdma is simply 
the highest of the three parts of which man is composed ; 
vous the mvevua regarded more in its moral and intellectual 
aspects, ‘quatenus intelligit, cogitat, et vult ;’ 6 €aw avOpwros 
the mvedma, or rather the whole immaterial portion, consi- 
dered in its theological aspects, and as the seat of the inwork- 
ing powers of grace.” To which may be added that owing 
to the fact that mvedua has alsoa second meaning (the human 
spirit as inwrought upon by the Divine Spirit), Paul does not 
use it in Rom. vii. 7-23, but rather vods and 6 éow avOpwros. 
This view of the phrase is adopted by Eaprz and ALrorp, and 
may be regarded as the prevalent one in Germany, perhaps 
now among English commentators.—R.] 





Atrorp and Exiicort among others. This ac- 
cepts the clause as one expressive of the result 
(‘*so that’) of the inward strengthening. The 
emphasis resting on the infinitive seems to de- 
mand this (AnForpD). This is a somewhat lax 
construction, but clearly admissible (Winur, p. 
298).—The view which connects ‘the inner 
man’’ with this verse (Syriac, AMBROSIASTER, 
Penaaius): ‘In order that Christ may inhabit 
the inner man by the faith which is in your 
hearts,” is altogether untenable. On xapdia, 
comp. i. 18; Deuirascu, Bib. Psychologie, II. p. 
208 f.: ‘‘the seat and centre of the moral life 
viewed on the side of the affections.” Cavin: 
‘ Partem etiam designat ubi legitina est Christus 
sedes; nempe cor: ut sciamus, non satis esse, si in 
lingua versatur, aut in cerebro volitet.—R.”’] 


The end of the supplication ; vers. 18, 19 a. 

Ver. 18, That ye.—‘I va, * that,” is placed 
after the closer definition of the subject, as éuc, 
2 Thess. ii. 7, and as iva is put after the object 
in 2 Cor. ii. 4; Gal. ii. 10; Acts xix. 4. Simi- 
larly 1 Cor. xi. 14, 15; xiv. 7 (édv), 16 (wae).. 
[So Rom. xi. 81, where however Dr. Lange de- 
nies the trajection. This view of the coustruc- 
tion is accepted by Buza, Camerarivus, Grorius, 
Caurxtus, Semuer, Storr, RosENMUELLER, 
Fratr, Meter, Mryer, WineR (eds. 6, 7), Burr- 
MANN, ScHENKEL, Hopan. It is however adopted 
by none of the ancient versions except the Go- 
thie, is rejected by On1cEN expressly. The other 
view joins this clause to what precedes, as a 
consequence of the indwelling of Christ, accept- 
ing an irregular nominative. So in the main: 
Curysostom, Erasmus, Luruer, Estrus, Morus, 
Koprz, Rurckerr, Marruizs, Harwess, OL- 
sHAUSEN, B-Crusius, De Warts, Bueex, Eapis, 
Exticorr, Aurorp. Our preference is for the 
former construction. Sec below.—R.]* 





* [Bante thus states his view: The change of syntax indi- 
cates a change of connection, and the use of the irregular 
nominative makes the transition easy to the form adopted 
with tva, The clause thus changed becomes a species of in- 
dependent proposition, giving a marked prominence to the 
sense, and connected at once with the preceding context as 
its result, and with the following context as its starting idea. 
So Ex.icorz, who in his translation puts a dash before and 
after the clause. The course of thought then is: “Christ 
dwelling in their hearts—they are supposed, as the effect of 
this inhabitation, to have been now rooted and grounded in 
love; and as the design of this confirmation in love—they 
are then and there qualified to comprehend,” etc. This con- 
struction is certainly admissible, although HaR1gss is fanciful 
in accounting for it by the reference to both the dative and 
genitive which precede. Meyer presents the forcible objec- 
tion that the present participles would occur were this the 
connection. When to this it is replied, “ that the clause does 
express the state which must ensue upon the indwelling of 
Christ before what is expressed in the next clause can in any 
way be realized, and that therefore the perf. part. is correctly 
used” (Exticort), I find in this but a confession of that sub- 
ordinate relation of the clause to the next one, which is 
implied in the other view. If the ideas are so nearly similar, 
a trajection seems a better explanation, than to complicate 
the relation of the clauses further (we have already a leading 
clause in ver. 14, a clause of purport in ver. 16, containing a 
finite verb followed by an infinitive, on which infinitive a 
clause of result depends, ver. 17. The view under discussion 
would make an irregular sub-subordinate clause of result to 
be followed (ver. 18) by a clause of design, which the other 
view would append directly to the purport of the prayer). 
On the other hand this metathesis is open to objection. Such 
a trajection implies an emphasis on the words thrown in 
advance, and it is asserted that there is no uecesssity for such 
emphasis here, but this is no real objection, since the words 
can be emphatic (notwithstanding ALFoRD’s denial). Again, 
it is said that the premised words in all such cases form the 
objective factor-of the sentence and are not connected with 
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Being rooted and grounded in love.— 
The perfect participles, é/bOcGwuévor Kal 
reGeweAtwuévor, denote a state, in which 
they already are and continue to be, which is 
the pre-suppoJition, in order that they may be 
able to know. This state is effected by what has 
been prayed for in vers. 15, 16; hence accord- 
ing to the sense and the context it is impossible 
to connect these participles with what precedes 
(Carysostom, Lurner: ‘and to become rooted 
and grounded through love,” Rusckrrt, Har- 
Less, BLEEK and others), even if it were gram- 
matically admissible to join a nominative to 
tuav, as in iv. 238: bwa¢—ave youevoc-—orovdalovrec. 
Col. ii. 2; iii. 16. See Winer, p. 532. This 
position gives especial weight to the participles, 
which introduce two figures borrowed from a 
tree and a building. They mark that a pro- 
foundly penetrating life (é0/¢0owévor) anda 
well-grounded, permanent character (7 e@ewe- 
Acwévoc) are necessary. [The first may be 
regarded as used ‘‘ without any other allusion to 
its primitive meaning than that of jixedness, firm- 
ness at the base or foundation” (Euuicorr).— 
R.] Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 9; Col. ii. 7. 

The double figure strengthens the notion of the 
relation to love; this latter (gv ay4@m7) is made 
prominent by being placed first. “In” marks 
“love” as the soil, a which they are rooted, 
and as the foundation, on which they are 
grounded. This implies moreover that it is not 
their. own love which is referred to, but one 


which corresponds with the soil afforded to the: 


tree, the foundation given to the house; and this 
would undoubtedly be, in accordance with the 
context, the love of Christ (BrncEeL), were not 
all closer definition wanting, even the article. 
Accordingly this substantive rendered general 
by the absence of the article corresponds with 
the verbal idea: in loving, i. e. in that love, 
which is first God’s in Christ and then that of 
men who become Christians, who are rooted in 
Him and grounded on Him throngh faith. [The 
reference to the Christian grace of love (Eaprz, 
AurorD, Exnicotr) is preferable, since it does 
not lay too much stress on the absence of the 
article, as is done by both Mzyzr (in amando) 
and HarLess (sulyective, because anarthrous), 
and does not confound two things (God’s love to 
us and our love in response), either of which 
might be represented as soil and foundation, 
searcely both.—R.] But it is not necessary to 
supply ‘‘in Christ” (Haruess) in thought, as if 
“in love’? could be instrumental and the prepo- 
sition could be repeated with two different refe- 
rences and used in joining two distinct definitions. 
Nor should it be limited to ‘love of the brethren” 
(Cavin, Scuenkes, Burex and others), as is 
still further evident from what follows. 

May be fully able to comprehend [iva 
efioybayte xataaapéabac).—Karada- 
Béo@ar here means more than a mere intellec 
tual apprehension, a perception, as in Acts iv. 
18; xxv. 25; x. 34, but pre-eminently an in- 
ward experience: it corresponds with yvava, 
which is conjoined to it with ~e, but differs from 








the subject as here (Eniicorr), ELiicorr’s remurk is true as 
regards the other cases where tva is trajected, but in 2 Thess, 
ii. 7, ws is put after the subject, which if not strictly paral- 
lel, is certainly analogous.—l.] 





it however, the first word denoting the inward 
experience, the latter the spiritual perception. 
[The tense of this verb perhaps implies the sin- 
gleness of the act, and the voice the exercise of 
the mental power, a dynamic middle (KrunceR), 
indicating the earnestness or spiritual energy 
with which the action is performed (Euuicott). 
~R.] The verb éfco yianre, placed in em- 
phatic position, adds the idea of exertion, an 
energetic pressing through; BunaeEL: evaleatis. 

Something important is treated of, which can- 
not be comprehended in solitude, for one’s self 
alone, but only in fellowship: with all saints, 
ovv maoe Toig aytorg.—Like all science, the 
science of God’s love, the study of God, is a joint 
labor. 

What is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, ri 70 wAadToc Kai upKog 
kat doc cai twoc.—tThe lively, roused 
spirit of the Apostle here borrows®he figure of 
a body, a mathematical magnitude [sacra illa 
Pauli mathematica], as in Job xi. 8, 9, itis ap- 
plied to God’s wisdom and perfection; it is in- 
stead of and = ti 76 wéyeboc, what is the great- 
ness. Since the article occurs but once, the 
unity of the object referred to is strongly indi- 
cated. Very naturally the “breadth” comes 
first, to this the “length” corresponds; then 
the “depth” is the nearest dimension, und the 
‘height ” closes the series: what is the object 
then whose dimensions Paul notices here? It is 
not directly designated, and hence must be taken 
from the context, The added clause connected 
with this by re points at once to “the love of 
Christ.” The dimensions set forth here then 
become clear: ‘breadth ” refers to the nations 
lying beside each other on the earth, over all of 
whom the love of Christ will extend itself; 
“length,” to the successive ages during which it 
will reach; “depth,” to the misery and corrup- 
tion of sin, into which it will descend; «height ” 
to the glory ‘at God’s throne and near His heart 
to which it would elevate all. 

To return to ver. 9 and accept ‘the mystery” 
as the object (Curysosrom, CaLovius, RurcKeErt, 
Hazuzss and others) is as unfounded as to find 
a reference to “the fulness of God” (ver. 19), 
and with Rev. xi. 1; xxi. 15, 16, to understand 
the Church of Christ, the temple of God (Brn- 
GEL, Stier, [Eapre], and others), or merely to 
supply “of God” or ‘of Christ” (Marttuizs, 
and others); HonzHausen alone suggests ‘‘our 
love!” Arbitrary as many of the explanations 
of the four dimensions undoubtedly are, the 
opinion of Mryur, that every special interpreta- 
tion is unpsychological, only opening the door to 
subjective speculations, is equally unjustifiable. 
Abusus non tollit usum. The thought of the 
Apostle is clear: Loved and loving thou knowest 
the love of Christ. Certainly it is not: In the 
love to the brethren thou wilt know God’s love. 
Comp. 1 John iv, 10, 16; John xy. 9-11, 

_ [This simple view of the object whose dimen- 
sions are here predicated is held in the main by 
Cavin, Caurxtus, Morus, Storr, Hover, Mry- 
ER, Exsicorr. Eapim strangely enough opposes 
it because re follows: see his notes for a good 
resumé of opinions. Exuicorr says: ‘The con. 
sequent clause, without being dependent or ex- 
planatory, still practically supplies the defining 
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genitive: Paul pauses on the word Soc, and 
then, perhaps feeling it the most appropriate 
characteristic of Christ’s love, he appends, with- 
out finishing the construction, a parallel thought 
which hints at the same conception (imepBda- 
Aovoav), and suggests the required genitive.” 
ALFORD, less correctly, leaves the object in- 
definite: ‘‘of all that God has revealed or done 
in or for us,” a view which results from his 
insisting on the subordinate character of the 
clause introduced by re. This little word real- 
ly settles the question the other way.—An al- 
lusion to the temple of Diana (Macxnicut, 
CuanpiER) is exceedingly improbable, and the 
reference to the Christian Church finds no sup- 
port in the context, foregoing or subsequent. 
AUGUSTINE gives the fanciful explanation: sac- 
ramentum eruces, which Estrus elaborates. Comp. 
that of Severianus (in Anrorp), and the va- 
rious homiletical applications given in Hom. 
Notes.—R.] 


Ver. 19. And to know the knowledge- 
surpassing love of Christ [yvavai re rpv 
imwepBdAdAovcoav treo yvooeac ayangny 
rov Rptoro*).—_T'vdvai re adds something 
closely related, giving prominence to the percep- 
tion of what has become a matter of internal 
experience. The object is ‘‘the love of Christ,” 
obviously Christ’s love, not our loveto Him. To 
the former alone is the attribute ‘“‘knowledge- 
surpassing” applicable. Buznezn: Suavissima 
hxe quasi correctio est; dixerat: cognoscere, sta- 
tim negat cognitionem idoneam haberi posse. The 
participle, which is here placed between the 
article and substantive, must evidently be taken 
as an adjective, governing with its comparative 
meaning the genitive which follows, superiorem 
cognitione. See WineR, p. 324. It is = bréyov- 
cay rdvra vooy, ** which passeth all understand- 
ing” (Phil. iv. 7). Comp. Phil. iii, 8-10. It is 
an oxymoron, like 1 Cor. i. 21, 25; 2 Cor. viii. 
2; Gal. ii. 19; 1 Tim. v. 6, and refers to an 
(adequate) apprehension of the love of Christ 
which surpasses knowledge (7. «., the particular 
abstract knowledge, which is possible to man of 
himself). Haruzss: ‘Love fully solves the 
mystery of love; only love experiences love and 
knows love. The yvaouc of the reflecting under- 
standing finds its limit here; the yvaoug of love 
understands the love of Christ, which otherwise 
far transcended yraoc.” Luter (1522-41): also 
to know the love of Christ, which yet exceeds 
all knowledge; in 1545 the incorrect rendering 
first appeared, which goes too far in the attempt 
to popularize the Scriptural language: and to 
know that to love Christ is better than all know- 
ing. This ig contrary both to the language and 
the context. Yet it cannot be said, that the love 
of Christ is the object of a knowledge, which 
never attains its full end (RurcKkerr). Against 
this is the previous expression: ‘that ye may 
be able,” as well as the remainder of the verse. 
[Nor can we accept the view of Harnzss and 
OvsHausen: ‘that ye may know that the love 
of Christ is knowledge-surpassing,” since the 
participle, which is properly taken as an adjec- 
tive, is thus twisted into an infinitive, and since 
the Apostle’s prayer is thus unnecessarily shorn 
of its fulness.—R.] 





The final end of the supplication ; ver. 19 6. 

That ye may be filled up.—This phrase 
connects itself with ‘‘that ye may be able.. te 
know,” and designates the highest, last favor 
which the Apostle implores for the Church, 
With what are they to be filled ? 

To all the fulness of God [e:¢ wav ra 
TAQpwna Tov Aeov.|— Hic designates that 
toward and unto which the becoming filled pro- 
ceeds, and av Td TAHOwWpLA, meta est (Bun- 
aEL), to which the Church should attain, when it 
is filled. Itigs therefore in her, not without her. 
Hence the Apostle is treating of a fulness in them 
which God grants, and which is unincumbered, 
unabridged. They must themselves, through the 
experience and knowledge of the love of Christ, 
be prepared, expanded, strengthened and fitted 
to receive av TO TAGpwua, ‘all the fulness,” 
which God will impart, has determined and or- 
dained to impart. What God imparts is indeed 
in Him, from His own character and glory He im- 
parts. Luruer: ‘That is according to the He- 
brew mode of speech as much as to say, that we 
are filled in every way, by which He makes full— 
that He alone completely rules and works in us.” 

It is a bolder expression than 2 Pet. i. 4: 


“partakers of the Divine nature.” Comp. iv. 
18; Col. ii. 9, 10. Curysostom: mAnpovobat 
naong aperac, ne TAgpye éotiv 6 Oed¢, THEODORET: 


iva Terelwe atrov évorxov déEnobe. It is not to be 
limited to the presence of grace (Harusss), or 
to charisms (MevzR), nor to be pantheistically 
extended or applied to the universe, filling itself 
in God, % ¢., reaching the highest expression of 
its perfection, and reflecting itself in the Church, 
so that in it there is no more defect to be dis- 
covered (ScHENKEL). A fulness of God, which 
complements His Godhead, as though God’s 
Being were first perfected through the Church, 
is as little the subject treated of as a pantheistic 
deification of men. Seei. 23. The Apostle un- 
doubtedly refers to the persons and personal 
culture of the individual members of the Church. 
See Doetr. Note. 4. 

[Mzver and Dre Warts take TAA popua in 
the sense of: 7AjGoc, and the genitive as that of 
origin. But the Grerx Faruers, and OusHav- 
sEN, ALrorp, Exuicorr, Hopes, among late 
commentators, prefer to take mAfpwua in the 
strict sense of id quo res impletur, and the geni- 
tive as a possessive, implying: “that ye may be 
so filled as God is filled,” the reference being not 
to charismatic gifts, but to the spiritual perfec- 
tions of God. The only objection is, that such 
a fulness could not be realized here in a state of 
imperfection, but ¢i¢ shows that a standard is 
here set up, and none but.a perfect. one would be 
thus held before them. The other view is too 
tame for the climactic position and force of the 
clause. ALFORD: ‘All the fulness of the God- 
head abides in Christ, Col. ii. 9. Christ then 
abiding in your hearis, ye, being raised up to 
the comprehension of God’s mercy in Him and of 
His love, will be filled, even as God is full—each 
in your degree, but all to your utmost capacity, 
with Divine wisdom, might and love.” —R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 
1. The fervency of the worship (xéunre ri 


= 
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yovaré pov) does not lose itself in the joyous 
sense of the love of God (mpc rov mwarépa), but 
becomes more deep and clear in love to the 
neighbor, in unselfish supplication, which in the 
scale of prayer rises above the lowest grade, 
which is a cry of need, a cry for help, above the 
grade of a pupil, the petition for supply of 
needed good and protection from threatening 
evil, and approaches in its best feature the mas- 
ter-prayer of thanksgiving, which is so often 
forgotten, and of praise, that so often is not un- 
derstood. 

2. The Father who is here supplicated is not 
the All-father of the 18th century or of the ra- 
tionalists, nor the Father of the heathen. For 
He is not that weak father, who on account of 
His goodness consents to withdraw all the de- 
mands of His righteousness; nor is He merely 
the Creator, as if He were, like Jupiter, a father 
of the trees and animals, of the flowers of earth 
and the stars of heaven, as well as of angels and 
men, and as if the idea of Father’ included 
only that of the Creator, who calls into being. 
The father is more than the begetter, he is also 
the provider, the teacher, the guardian in pre- 
serving sacred love. Where such paternal care 
exists, it comes from God, it points to Him, the 
original Father. Even the most scanty traces 
of such fatherhood, i. ¢., of such companies with 
a father at their hand, point to Him, who has 
ordained and still sustains such relations. The 
children may be lost and not permit Him to work 
within them; still traces of Him, kindnesses 
fron Him are go little wanting, that even among 
the heathen ‘an altar with this inscription, To 
the unknown God,” pointstothem. The Church 
sings and speaks of a Adyoc orepuarixdc, and sees 
a great family in different groups, in different cir- 
cumstances, conditions and attitudes, but at the 
head, over all and for all the One Father in Christ. 

3. Lhe inner man (6 éow dvOpwroc) is the rem- 
nant of the man created in the image of God, 
which is found in all men, even though extremely 
disfignred or shrivelled up into insignificance. 
On this account is Redemption possible, man is 
capable as well asin need of redemption. Hence 
the inner man is to be thus distinguished from 
the new man (6 kacvo¢ dvipwroc): the former is 
the remnant of the original man as created by 
God in His own image, the latter is the begin- 
ning of the regenerated man, new born in Christ; 
that is still present in all men, this not yet exist- 
ing in all, though it might and should be; that is 
found without the Church also, this begins only 
within it; the former is the starting-point for 
the latter, the latter is the result of the reviving 
of the former obtained in Christ; that is the 
first creation, conceived in retrospect, this the 
“new creature,” conceived as rising; the former 
is accordingly of nature, which God in holy love 
has created, preserved and guided, the latter of 
grace, in which He has had mercy upon the 
former. But universal as the need of redemption 
and the capacity for redemption are, man is, on 
account of this need and in spite of this capa- 
bility, not in a condition to win the gracious right 
of sonship, or obligated thereto (ScunnkwL), but 
on account of this need notwithstanding this ca- 
pability only in a state to receive the gift of re- 
newed sonship. See Hxeg. Notes, ver. 16. 





band 


4, In the economy of salvation,—in which our 
passage, being addressed to believers, presuppe- 
ses justification and antecedent repentance, and 
regards only the growing renewal, the strength- 
ening of the inner man, his growth in the grace 
and truth of Christ—the Father constantly, at 
every stage, takes the initiative, and the recov- 
ering man takes no step forward without power 
received from God. Hence the supplication, 
that He would ‘‘grant”’ and that too ‘through 
His Spirit” to the inner man: thus the renewal 
within begins from above. Then the awakened, 
renewed power of the inner man appears in 
faith, in dependence draws Christ into himself, 
into his heart, asa guest into his house, for con- 
tinued intercourse with Him, carefully directing 
himself by Him in all respects. The inner man, 
when once he has actually, with saving effect, 
become the object (eic) of the working of the 
Holy Ghost, becomes the sudject of transforming 
activity in faith, which like a screw binds Christ 
to the soul. Though we may not, with the mys- 
tics, accept a union essentialis et corporalis, still 
we should not, with the rationalists, deny the 
conjunctio substantie hominis fidelis cum substantia 
sancte# trinitatis and affirm only a dynamic or op- 
erative presence of Christ. 

5. The work of salvation is a difficult one, and 
demands the power of God and man. Of God: 
hence Paul prays (ver. 16): “that he would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 
Of man: hence ver. 18: ‘that ye may be fully 
able.” 

6. Knowledge and Love are not to be separated, 
There is not merely an “illumination” before 
conversion and repentance, but also after justifi- 
cation through faith. In the enjoyment of the 
love of Christ, which we experience, our love is 
strengthened, forgetting itself and yet with a 
profound remembrance of itself it knows what it 
has experienced, denying itself it is thus strength- 
ened to a clear knowledge of the love of Christ. 
Human things one must know, in order to love 
but Divine things one must love, in order to 
know (PascaL). Love, hastening before, ever 
gains new material and light for knowledge. 
‘‘ The more I love, the more I find that I ought to 
love Thee.” 

7. The connection of faith and love is also pre- 
supposed here, and in such a way that, the former 
is the mother’s lap for the latter; the faith in 
that love of God in Christ, which we experience 
and enjoy, must impel to love, to love in return 
again and again. 

8. Christ's. Love surpasses all knowledge and 
understanding, that only toilsomely attains ts 
seeing. Hormann: “'There is really but one 
love in the world, because but one actual entering 
in of person into person. The eternally personal 
God, who is Love, who has entered into humani- 
ty as the personal Christ, who in the Holy Ghost 
personally flows into the personal life of men, so 
that we have Him and are His, He loves and is 
loved. Only where this archetypal fountain of 
love exists, can man exercise toward his fellow 
man a copied love.” Only so far as it is felt, 
can it be known in our weakness. 

_ 9 The completion of fellowship with God points 
into eternity, from the militant to the triumph- 
ant church; there the children become heritors, 
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are taken on His throne and heart. Here many 
radial lines already proceed from the circumfer- 
ence, grace, peace and joy, truth and freedom, 
sonship and the sense of sonship, life-power and 
life-fulness, yet they come together in the center 
only above. Let us only hold fast to the unity 
of the family of God in heaven and on earth, the 
oneness of the Father through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Had not the Apostle said so, no one would 
have discovered from his tone, that he was in 
bonds and chains, looking death in the face. To 
him affliction is a clear winter night, in which 
the stars of promise only shine the brighter. 
Has he tears in his eyes, they become a telescope 
to carry his sight into the far distant heavens, 
to open heaven to him and permit him to gaze 
into the depth of its wonders. It does not occur 
to him, to pray for release; he asks only for the 
perfecting and ennobling of the church.—In out- 
ward woe he thinks, feels and prays about in- 
ward weal alone; in evil, that concerns himself, 
about the good of the church alone.—God, the 
true Father, is not nearer to heaven with its 
angels and saints than to earth with its sons of 
men; were we but nearer to Him!—He is the 
Rich One, who can and will give; we are the 
poor ones, who should receive and—will not !— 
It were better if thou didst not care so much 
how to adorn the outer man through the spirit 
of the world and of fashion; God can through 
His Spirit re-animate and strengthen the inner 
man.—Above all see how it stands within thee, 
so that what God has created after His image in 
thee be not stunted and starved out. Thine outer 
man may laugh and sing and dance, while the 
inner man laments and sighs and goes to de- 
struction. 

Christ wishes to dwell with thee, not as a 
mere passing guest; so order thy work and re- 
creation and mode of life after His example, that 
it may please Him to dwell there and not to hasten 
away. He is willing to belong to thee; it is not 
enough then that thou hearest Him, hearkenest 
to Him, thou must also belong to Him as His 
possession, must submit thyself and all thou hast 
to His disposal.—Bind thyself in faith to Him 
and hold communion with those who believe in 
Him, that thou mayest grow in the knowledge of 
His love. Root thyself ever deeper in that love, 
ground thyself ever more firmly upon it.—Do 
like Ernest the Pious, who in 1636 had a medal 
struck in commemoration of his marriage with 
Elizabeth Sophia of Altenburg, with this inscrip- 
tion on the one side: Christum lieben ist das 
beste wissen (Loving Christ is the best knowledge), 
and on the other: Gott, lehr erkennen mich und 
Dich (God, teach me to know myself and Thee) !— 
Holy love alone lets us understand and use the 
Scriptures ever better and better! If we look 
at, God’s word and world without love; we see 
them only remotely. —Three-fold aim of Christian 
supplication: 1. Strengthening of the inner 
man; 2. Knowledge of the love of Christ; 3. 
Fulness of Divine glory. 

Srarxe:—In praying the outward posture is 
indeed of little importance; it is left to Christian 

9 





liberty to take this or that position with the 
body; yet no kind of posture seems better fitted 
for fervent, earnest prayer, than kneeling.— 
Thou hast indeed a merciful, gracious and loving 
Father: Thinkest thou, He can ever forsake 
thee? Thatis an idle thought. As little as He 
can take Love out of His heart so little can He 
forget thee. See, what is the best thing a teacher 
ean ask for his flock; but also what thou too, O 
soul, must seek after, to be strengthened through 
the Spirit of God in the inner man.—It is not 
enough to have come into a state of grace through 
conversion, there must be added astrengthening 
and fortifying, which however is not the work 
of man, since Christ is the Author and Finisher 
of our faith. Though our sins were so broad, 
so long, so deep, so high, as heaven and earth, 
yetis the grace and mercy of God deeper, broad- 
er, higher and longer, so that it cannot be 
measured.+The mystery of the love of God is 
incomprehensible: in future perfection we will 
understand it. Because we still awnit that time, 
let us meanwhile imitate such love in its depth, 
by helping those who are in the deepest misery 
and least deserving; in its breadth, by showing 
to all men without distinction, for God’s sake, 
kindness and affection, in its length, by never 
ceasing or becoming weary; inits height, by 
looking up to God, devoting to Him all our ef- 
forts, and having His glory as our purpose.— 
In Christianity more depends upon taking in 
faith, than upon giving and doing in love. For 
the more we take of the fulness of God, the more 
we-can give. 

A. Muziizr:—He who lets Christ dwell in 
his heart, only that he may have from Hima 
household blessing or a joyful consolation, sed/s 
Him his heart; but he who surrenders himself to 
Christ out of pure love, at the same time think- 
ing himself unworthy of the least look of His 
grace, gives Him his heart. 

Rizager :—God oftentimes indeed begins ina 
very small way in His works of grace, because 
He will effect nothing according to absolute 
power, but-so as to lead men to faith and obedi- 
ence.—Christ dwelling in the heart and His 
Spirit lay claim also to the members of the body, 
putting them into the service of righteousness, 
to bring forth fruit unto God in holiness.—Being 
rooted and grounded in love we obtain the ability 
to comprehend, not merely to know, but also 
with other powers of soul so to appropriate 
something as to be filled therewith. Faith 
widens the heart, 80 that more and more can be 
grasped. But with these enlarged views, which 
are imparted to us, we should not sunder our- 
selves from other saints, nor attach to anything 
such an immoderate value, as to sever the bond 
which unites us with other saints, but apply all 
to the edification of the body of Christ. 

Hevener :—It is a truly proud misery of 
Kant’s, his denying kneeling as a slavish Orien- 
talism. He- can scarcely have felt the impulse 
of a praying heart, Lichtenberg judges very 
differently, when he says: “When the body 
falls upon its knees, the spirit lifts itself to 
God.” —We have too little bending of the knee; 
the Catholics perhaps too much, so that a Cath- 
olic may occasionally be recognized by the looks 
of his clothes at the knees. Spener wished that 
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kneeling devotion was more common among us.— 
What a comfort for fatherless children and wid- 
ows, what hope for affectionate fathers, to know 
that their dear children have in heaven a better 
Father than themselves. Still the human rela- 
tion can best teach the true “ Father-theolo- 
gy.’—A church can be good outwardly and 
apparently and yet be without inward life. This 
inward life comes from the Spirit of God. Chris- 
tianity should be learned not by heart, but in the 
heart. *—Christ will dwell, not in stone churches, 
but in living hearts; the heart should live and 
mevein Him, His Spirit should animate our 
spirit in constant intercourse with Him.—When 
Christ dwells in the heart, every one has his 
Christ in his neighbor.—Breadih: the Church 
of Christ should stretch itself over the whole 
circle of the earth, over all lands. The length 
refers to time; she continues throughout all cen- 
turies. The depth points to her foundation ; she 
has it in the unfathomable abyss of Divine mercy, 
and her height reaches into heaven, it is unassail- 
able, for the church on earth and in the spirit 
world is one. This is the greatness and the 
origin of the spi.itual temple.—Love to Christ, a 
simple heart full of faith and love to Him, is bet- 
ter than all science. This love has an uncondi- 
tioned value, is in itself the highest: not so with 
knowledge; it can give a kind of enlightenment, 
without at all affecting the heart. The heart 
excels the understanding. Science should not 
be over-estimated, and made an idol. Science 
can never conquer the enemies of the Kingdom 
of God, she should be a handmaid. The true 
science is only where the cross is. Only the 
theologus crucis is the theologus lucis. 
Passavanr:—With a narrow heart we cannot 
pray with confidence. Hence everything de- 
mands that we should receive Divine riches, 
which enlightens our mind, expands our heart 
and makes God great in us.—How worthy of 
admiration, how highly exalted above man is 
this inner man of the heart! Faith is his reason 
and his light; love his heart and his life; the 
Holy Ghost his soul and strength; Jesus Christ 
his ego and his nature; God his Father and at 
the same time his heritage, his glory, his riches, 
his eterna) dwelling-place ; God makes him, His 
work in His own good time, and this through a 
power whose working corresponds with the 
riches and the glory of His grace,—Did Christ 
dwellin us, what would we become to our friends, 
to our enemies, to the world, to the heavens !— 
Only the Spirit of God in us can disclose to us 
what God is; only faith, through the Holy Ghost, 
can apprehend Christ and His life in us; only 
pure, holy love in us can comprehend what is 
transcendent and blissful, the wonders of the love 
of God in Jesus Christ.—There is a breadth and 
length and depth and height ; for this no worlds 
are too broad, no paths too long, no space too 
wide, no abyss, no hell too deep, no heaven too 
high, that it may not reach thither, and pene- 
trate there with might and almightiness, with 
light and life, with comfort and salvation and 
peace from eternal compassion—‘“ fulness of 
God” the destination and end of man, the aim 





* [The German has a similar paranomasia: Man soll das 
Ry tenth nicht lig, sondern inwendig lernen.— 








and end of all the decrees of God, of all the mys- 
teries of Christ. Canst thou not satisfy man? 
Must he still fill himself with a thousand trifles 
besides, that his happiness may be complete? 

Srimr:—The higher his petition seeks to as- 
cend above all understanding to Him, who is able 
to do above all, the deeper he bows himself.—The 
indwelling of Christ: Its beginning—through 
faith ; means—Christ’s love, which becomes ours; 
aim—according to the widest extension of the 
plan (knowledge) and inmost depths of the 
foundation ( Christ’s love ). 

Geriacu :—The love of Christ to us precedes 
all our love and knowledge. 

Nirzscu :—The essential petition, which we, 
each for all and all for each, should bear in our 
hearts, during the varieties and vicissitudes of 
our life-path, 1, Jts purport: a) To become 
strong in the inner man; & ) To have vital fellow- 
ship with the Redeemer; ¢) To know His love. 
2. The effect. 

Wouters ( Dedication sermon at Godesherg): 
The proper prayer for a young congregation: 1) 
that its members become strong in the inner 
man: 2) that Christ lives in their hearts; 3) that 
they understand His love in its greatness and 
blessedness. 

Genzkun (Preparatory Leeture* on Eph. iii. 
13-21): St. Paul our example in prayer. 1) 
He bows his knees, so we under the burden of 
our guilt; 2.) He addresses himself to the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; so there is no other 
name for us; 8) He asks power for the inner 
man to strengthen in faith, in love, and for every 
good work; so we. 

Léun:—St. Paul’s request to the Ephesians, 
his prayer to God, his song of praise to Him, all 
in relation to the great mystery of building the 
church on earth. 

WastERMEIER:—The best prayer: 1) to whom 
it is addressed; 2) the gifts it desires; 3) the 
basis on which it rests. 

Kivuae :—Seek the kingdom of God, not in ex- 
ternal things, but in the inner man—1l) in 
judging of the contest of the gospel against the 
world; 2) of the blessing of the gospel in your- 
selves. 

Rasus:—A glance into the closet of the 
Apostle: 1) How we should approach God in 
Benes 2) how supplicate Him; 8) how praise 

im. 

RavtenBerc :—What Paul does in his tribu- 
lations, that his disciples may not become weary 
in the walk of faith: 1) He is far from them— 
yet sends them his mighty word; 2) He suffers 
the contempt of the world—but endures it for 
their glory; 3) He cannot give them his hand, 
but he bows his knee for them. 

Dr. Meter (Baptismal discourse on ver. 18): 
On the breadth, length, depth, height of the love 
of God. 

Préute:—Paul’s pious wish for the Church 
at Ephesus: 1. That they might not become 
weary in their Christian course (ver. 18). 2. 





* [Beichtrede is literally a discourse at confession, but among 
Protestants means the service preparatory to the commun- 
ion, during the previous week. The etymology confirms the 
view, that our preparatory lecture is borrowed from the 
Romanist usage of confessing before the communion, though 
in reality a proper mode of obeying the injunction: Let a 
man examine himself—R.] 
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That God would give them power to become 
strong in the inner man (vers. 14-16). 38. That 
Christ may dwell in their hearts (ver.17). 4. 
That they may be able to comprehend with all 
saints the breadth—the universality, embracing 
all, the length—the endlessness from eternity to 
eternity, the depth and height—the immeasura- 
ble and incomprehensible greatness of the love of 
Christ. 

[Hopcz:—The most beautiful object might be 
in the apartment of a blind man, and he not be 
sensible of its presence; or if by any means 
made aware of its nearness, he could have no de- 
light.in its beauty. Christ dwells in us by faith, 
because it is by faith we perceive His presence, 
His excellence and His glory, and because it is 
by faith we appropriate and reciprocate the ma- 
nifestations of His love. Faith is to this spiri- 
tual communion what esteem and affection are to 
the fellowship of domestic life.—The love of 
Christ is infinite; not only because it inheres in 
an infinite subject, but because the condescen- 
sion and sufferings to which it led, and the bless- 
ings which it secures for its objects, are beyond 
our comprehension.—R. | 

([Eapie:—Ver. 15. They lose the cold and 
official name of subjects in the familiar and en- 
dearing appellation of sons, and they are united 
to one another not dimly and unconsciously, as 
different products of the same Divine workman- 


— 


ship, but they merge into one family—“ all they 
are brethren.”—Ver. 17. When Ignatius was 
asked, on his trial, by the Emperor, what was 
the meaning of his name—Theophorus—he 
promptly replied, ‘‘He who has Christ in his 
breast.”’—Love is the fundamental grace.—Ver. 
19. As the attachment of a man, it may be 
gauged; but as the love of u God, who can by 
searching find it out? Uncaused itself, it origi- 
nated salvation ; unresponded to amidst the ‘con- 
tradiction of sinners,” it neither pined nor col- 
lapsed. Itled from Divine immortality to human 
agonies and: dissolution, for the victim was bound 
to the cross, not by the nails of the military exe- 
cutioner, but by the ‘cords of love.” It loved 
repulsive unloveliness, and, unnourished by re- 
ciprocated attachment, its ardor was unquenched, 
nay, is unquenchable, for it is changeless as the 
bosom in which it dwells. Thus it may be 
known, while yet it ‘*passeth knowledge;” thus 
it may be experimentally known, while still in 
its origin and glory it surpasses comprehension, 
and presents new and newer phases to the loving 
and inquiring spirit. For one may drink of the 
spring and be refreshed, and his eye may take 
in at one view its extent and circuit, while he 
may be able neither to fathom the depth nor mete 
out the volume of the ocean whence it has its ori- 





gin.—R. ] 


3. Conclusion in the form of a Doxology. 


(Cuap. IIL. 20, 21). 


20 


Now unto [to] him that [who] is able to do [above all things], exceeding abun- 


dantly above all that [above what] we ask or think, according to the power that 
21 worketh in us, Unto [to] him be [the] glory in the church by [in]! Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end [Ji., unto all the generations of the age of 


the ages]. Amen. 


TEXTUAL AND 


GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 21—Afterév TH @KKA noi an. A.B.C. insert kai hefore évy Xptor@ Inood. A few authorities [D1 F.] 
read: é€y Xpiorw ‘Inood cai (ev) Ty éxxAnoig, evidently from doctrinal hesitation about placing the church before Christ; 
in single minor authorities év ry éxxAnaoia is wanting. This arises from the inappropriate cai, which only disturbs, and 


although well supported externally, is inadmissible on internal grounds. 


It may be rejected, and is rejected by Tischen- 


dorf, on the authority of a number of important M88. [These are D2 K. L., besides the great majority of cursives, oldest 
versions, and many fathers. Rejected by Tischendorf, Meyer, and most, bracketted by Alford, accepted by Lachmann, Elli- 


cott (ud. 3, 4 only). 


Before the discovery of X, the internal grounds were sufficiently strong to outweigh the preponderant 


uncial testimony in its favor, but now the question is more doubtful. The sense is not affected materially by the variation, 
though the insertion precludes one interpretation. The word may have been inserted to indicate the other meaning, hence 


its omission presents a lectvo difficilior.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


In general the doxology is frequent, either at 
the beginning (i. 8-14; 1 Pet. i. 8-5), or at the 
close of an Epistle (Rom. xvi. 25-27; Phil. iv. 
20; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 1 Pet. v. 11; Jude 25; 
Heb. xiii. 21), or at the close of a section, as 
here, Rom. xi. 33-36; Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17. 


Ver. 20. Now to him who is able to do 





aboveall things —T 6 dé dvvapév stands 
emphatically first, because the matter in hand is 
the manifestation of God’s power and almighti- 
ness (ver, 16: duvdyes, ver. 18: écoxbonre). 
With the infinitive tocgoae [to do,” to ef- 
fect], we must closely connect trip wavra, 
*‘above all,” under which we should understand 

* [ALrorD: “dé brings out a slight contrast to what has 
just preceded—viz., ourselves, and our need of strength and 
our growth in knowledge and fulness,” but the contrast is 


uot strong enough to justify our rendering the particle: 
“but."—R.] 
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creatures, powers and events, which may act in 
a hindering, disturbing or destructive way. 

Exceeding abundantly above what we 
ask or think [i mepexmepiocod av airod- 
weba % voovper].—In this added qualifica- 
tion the Apostle places God’s almightiness in 
comparison with his prayer, and that in a most 
striking manner, Hence dwepexmeptoood, 
found also in 1 Thes. ili. 10, v.18 [?].  Simi- 
lar expressions, strengthening the sense, occur 
in Eph. i. 21; iv. 10; Rom. v.20; 2 Cor. vii. 4, 
18; xi. 5; xii. 11; 1 Tim. i. 14; Mark vii. 37; 
xiv. 81; vi. 51. In its comparative signification 
it governs, as inver. 19: irepBardovoay TH¢ yva- 
cewc, the genitive Ov, which is = 7év & aiTob- 
peda # voovpmev. BENGEL: Cogitatio latius 
patet quam preces; gradatio. God is greater than 
our heart (1 John iii. 20). Curysostom: éya 
pev yap ebyouat, abrog O& Kat ywple THe éuRe chy qe 
peilova épydoerat Tv yuetépuv althoewv ovy ands 
pciGova @ &x meptooov GAN dmepexmepiocod, Td pé- 
yeloc éudaivuv tiie dwpede. 

[The relative does not refer to révra; it in- 
troduces a new but related subject. The two 
phrases are not in apposition, but the second 
member explains the first. There is no tautology 
therefore, since subjoined to the expression of 
God’s super-abundant power, we have a defini- 
tion of the mode in which it displays itself, wiz., 
by conferring spiritual gifts in super-abundance 
(Eaviz). There is no hyperbole as Haruess 
thinks, though Paul has such a marked predi- 
lection for izép and its compounds; it ‘occurs 
nearly thrice a3 many times in Paul’s Epistles 
and that to the Hebrews as in the rest of the New 
Testament; and of the 28 words compounded 
with izép, 22 are found in these Epistles, and 20 
of them there alone.”—R 

According to the power that worketh 
[or is working] in us, card Tv dbvapmiy 
THY Evepyouuervyny év Huiv.—This belongs 
to the phrase: ‘able to do.” The present mid- 
dle participle marks the continued efficiency of 
lis power, while ‘in us” indicates both the ob- 
ject and the sphere of activity. Paulus allegat 
experientiam (Bunaet) and full of confidence turns 
from the beginning to the future. Comp. Col. i. 
29, Miraculous gifts (Micuann) are not re- 
ferred to, norshould jrép wdvra, “above all,” 
be limited to que hactenus visa sunt (GRorius), or 
the preposition daép be taken adverbially 
(Benet), as in 2 Cor. xi. 23 alone. [The power, 
so frequently referred to in this Epistle, is the 
might of the indwelling Spirit. The middle 
(comp. Gal. v. 6) is used mainly in non-personal 
references; see Winer, p. 242.—R.] 


Ver. 21. To him be the glory, airé 4 
6é6£a.—The pronoun sums up vigorously and 
emphatically what is predicated in ver. 20. The 
dative denotes that the glory is due, will be 
given to Him (Luke xvii. 18; John ix. 24; Acts 
xii. 23; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Pet. i, 21; Acts iv. 9, 
xi. 18; xiv. 7; xvi. 9; xix. 7). [So most com- 
mentators]. Accordingly the article, 4 dééa, 
does not indicate the “glory,” which He has 
(Harzess); in that case the pronoun abrod 
would occur, as in the interpolated doxology at, 
the close of the Lord’s prayer: 67s cob éativ } 
Baovreia, n. 7.4, But it is the glory of the 





church, which indeed she has first from God, but 
which as received from Him, properly His and 
yet appropriated by her, she returns to Him with 
gratitude and praise. It is not — érazvoc, praise, 
which consists in words, nor — rig, honor, which 
consists in the judgment of those who praise, but 
refers to the life, worship, and character of the 
church. Comp. i. 12, 14: et¢ éxawov rie dbEne 
avrov, ‘unto the praise of his glory.” It is most 
natural to supply éoTw. 

In the chureh in Christ Jesus, [?v 74 
éxkanoia év Xptor@ Ll ya0v].—The prepo- 
sition év before rH éxxAyaia points to the sphere 
in which the glory of God is given back, defining 
more closely either the omitted éorw or % ddga. 
By 4 éxxAnoia, ‘‘the church,” we should under- 
stand the assembly of those in whom God’s power 
has become efficient and works (ver. 20: ‘tin 
us”); it is accordingly no external region 
(Mzyer), which is indifferent internally, and be- 
side which an inner spiritual sphere is to be in- 
dicated (€v Xpeor@); the church is indeed her- 
self such a sphere. Hence the phrase ‘in Christ 
Jesus,” defines more closely the church, its cha- 
racter and status, in order to explain, in what 
church the glory can and shall be given to God. 
Luther has rendered it properly as one notion: 
die in Christo Jesu lebendige Gemeinde (the church 
alive in Christ Jesus). 

[To this interpretation, which is that of Oxs- 
HAUSEN, Strer and others, it is properly objected 
that such a definition of the church is altogether 
unnecessary. If xai be accepted (see Vextual 
Note) this exegesis is inadmissible. Nor is the 
view of Meyer (with Haniuss, Dr Werte, 
Eapiz, Hope@r, ALForp and ELLicorr) open to 
the objection urged by Braune that it presents * 
an external region internally indifferent. The 
sphere of the giving of glory is defined in a two- 
fold manner: ‘It is offered in the church, but 
it is, at the same time offered ‘in Christ Jesus,’ 
or presented by the members of the sacred com- 
munity in the. consciousness of union with Him” 
(Eavis); ‘if any glory comes from us to God 
it isin Christ.” The repetition of év seems to 
point to such a meaning, even if xai be omitted. 
—R.] Hence it is not — to da Xpuorod (Gro- 
TIus); comp. Col. iii. 17; Rom. i. 18; vil, 25. 
[Canvin, Buza and Rurcxurt: per Christum; 
E.V.: ‘by Christ Jesus;” civ Xpioro (Qcv- 
MENIUS), all alike objectionable, for even the in- 
strumental sense of év is not exactly — did, and 
the proper sense of the preposition is the more 
ee because it occurs for the second time. 
—R. 

Unto allthe generations of the age of 
the ages, [cic macac TacyevedcTovala- 
vocTavatavay, éugv].—the phrase cic m d- 
gag tac yevede designates the successive 
groups which are added to this church; yeveat 
designates the groups of living persons. Now, 
at the time when Paul writes, the beginning has 
been made, the first yeved, « generation,” which 
reflects Godward the glory, the light in and from 
His light, is present; and thus it should and will 
continue, hence eic, “unto.” It is — ele yevedv 
kal yevedv, or ele yevedg yevedv (Luke i. 50, vari- 
ous reading); this repetition expressing the 
same idea as‘macas; ‘the iterative form of the 
expression indicated the extension ” (Hanzuss), 
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The phrase tot aldvoc THv aidvar de- 
fines to what these yeveai belong and extend, in 
omnes generationes, gux complectitur 6 aidy, qui ter- 
minatur in Tove aidvag perpetuos (BENGEL). ‘O aidv 
marks the unity or totality of passing time, which 
at the same time includes eternity. We have no 
word which indicates both, as the Greeks had. 
[True in both English and German]. Brnegx: 
aiavec periodi economize divine ab una quasi scena 
ad aliam decurrentes; hie amplificantur causa ut- 
rumque vocabulum, cum metaphora in yeved, genera- 
tio, conjungitur, ut significetur tempus bene longum ; 
nam in aldo. non jam sunt GENERATIONES. Paul 
says therefore, that the church now begun shall 
continue through a long series of generations; 
begun on earth it will be developed throughout 
these generations, and even when generations 
shall cease, shall continue in zons, without suc- 
cession of generations, and these generations 
and those xons (in which new generations are 
not added, but the constituent ones continue 
permanently) form a whole, one aidv, the aidy 
péAdwv. Instead of this full formula we find only 
ele Tove ai@vac, Rom. i. 25; ix. 5; xi. 86; xvi. 
27; Luke i, 88; 2 Cor. xi. 81; or aiévag rav 
aidévav, 1 Tim. i. 17; 1 Pet. v.11. Rev. i. 6, 18; 
iv. 9, 10, ete. ; el¢ mavTag Tove aidvac, Jude 25; 
cic rov ai@va, Matth. xxi, 19; Mark xi. 14, ede. ; 
gic Tov alava Tow al@voc, Heb. i. 8. Comp. Doctr. 
Notes, 5, 6. ; 

[Only the most extravagant literalism can ex- 
elude the idea of eternity from this cumulative 
expression, and only the most forced exegesis can 
include ‘distinct traces of gnosticism.” Har- 
Less makes a subtle distinction between aldvec 
trav aidvev and aiav tév aidvur, taking the for- 
mer as more extensive, the latter intensive, for 
which there is little room here. Meyer is per- 
haps too literal in his view of yeveai, which 
Braune apparently adopts. Atronp is satisfac- 
tory: “Probably the account of the meaning is, 
that the age of ages (eternity) is conceived as 
containing ages, just as our ‘age’ contains 
yeara; and then those ages are thought of as 
made up, like ours, of generations. It is used, 
by a transfer of what we know in time, to ex- 
press, imperfectly and indeed improperly, the 
idea of Eternity.” —R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God’s Omnipotence is unlimited, if we leave 
out of view His own will: He can do what He will 
(Ps. exv. 8). . = 

2. God’s power works in His people (év tpi, 
ver. 20), not merely over them, and about them; 
for they do not resist Him with that will which 
He has given from His own will to those created 
in Hig image. He will not, with His omnipo- 
tence, force any into the Church in Christ Jesus, 
into salvation. Man has might to resist God's 
Almightiness within himself. [The limitation 
or extension of meaning which theologians of 
different schools may put upon this last sentence, 
need not be discussed here. Given free-will, the 
sacred right of personality, and it is true in some 
gense—awfully true, since this is the fearful 
price of our privilege as free men. How God's 
Almightiness, notwithstanding, never fails of its 
purpose, we do not know; that it never does, 





lies at the foundation of all proper theology. 
—R. 

3. Ine Essence of worship is the thankful re- 
turn of what God has bestowed and the recipient 
has accepted and appropriated; hence the ap- 
proach of the recipient to the Bestower, in gra- 
titude for the gift, praise for the Giver; the 
deepest ground of adoration is, however, the 
condescending grace and imparting love of the 
Almighty God. He who is blessed begins to 
bless the Blesser (i. 8) and ends in praise of the 
God of glory (iii. 20, 21). 

4. The true Church, a creation of God (ver. 20), 
a living congregation, an assembly of sanctified 
persons, is Christian, having and needing no 
other Mediator than Christ Jesus, proving and 
defining the relation to the church according to 
the relation to Him. 

5. The Christian Church has a history, a deve- 
lopment through a long series of generations 
even into eternity. Hormann (Schriftbeweis, II. 
2, p. 127) retains the xai before év Xpior@ ’Iyoov 
and thinks the glorifying of God ‘‘in the church” 
takes place only in time and on earth, but “in 
Christ” eternally, as though the church were a 
temporal thing and nothing more. [Eapis: 
“The obligation to glorify God lasts through 
eternity, and the glorified church will ever de- 
light in rendering praise, ‘as is most due.’ 
Eternal perfection will sustain an eternal an- 
them.”—R. ] 

6. The Church of Jesus Christ does not find 
her final issue in the State (Rorne), or in a 
higher grade of culture;* she has a rising with- 
out a setting. Rescued through all the changes 
of national life, she is herself the rescuer of in- 
dividuals, and of larger groups as well, unto the. 
future of eternity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Prayer is no limit to God’s working in thee,, 
but a condition, which He Himself has appointed, 
without which thou canst not experience Ilis 
almighty grace.—Thou arta creature of God, 
and shouldst become a work of His, praising the 
Master hand in word and deed, and above all in- 
private character and conduct.—‘‘ Exceeding 
abundantly!” Hagar asked a drop and found a 
well (Gen. xxi. 19); Saul sought his father’s 
asses and found a crown (1 Sam. ix. 8; x. 1); 
David asked bread and received a kingdom (1 
Sam. xxi. 3). 

SrarKE: God does more than we desire. Jo- 
seph wishes only to be free from the iron chains: 
behold, God not only does what he desires, but. 
gives him golden chains besides. 

Hevsner:—In the synagogues, mosques, and. 
pagodas there is no true praise of God, nor yet 
in our churches, if Christ be not known.—he 
prayer of Paul for the church (vers. 13-21). 1, 
It was prompted by the impulse of. love (ver. 
13). 2. Full of confidence toward God, the Fa- 
ther of all churches (vers. 14, 15). 38. It was. 
holy in its purport (vers. 16-19). 4. Hopeful, 





* [When De Wette asks: ‘“‘Was the Apostle warranted in’ 
expecting such a long duration for the Church?” he proves 
his utter want of sympathy with this Epistlo, and abundantly 
justifies the criticiam made on his commentary by ALFORD. 
(see Introd. 33, 5).—R.] 
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certain of hearing (vers. 20, 21).—God the irue 
Father. 1. Exposition: a) He is not only the 
physical Creator and Upholder, but 6) spiritual 
Father (vers. 14-16). 2. Ground of our belief 
in this: @) not mere reason and experience, but 
6) the gospel of Christ (vers. 17,18). 8. Power 
of this belief: a) it attracts our heart to God 
(ver. 18), so that we understand God’s heart, 0) 
it strengthens unto obedience, c) it gives com- 
fort and hope (vers. 19-21).—The intimate fel- 
lowship of the Apostles and their churches as an 
example for us.—The inner growth of a Chris- 
tian church, 

RizgzR: What occurs to each one at his con- 





version and during his daily renewal, is as good 
an evidence of the ‘‘ exceeding abundant” power 
of God, as what occurs in the creation, preser- 
vation and government of all things. 

[Eapiz:—The Trinity is here again brought 
out to view. The power within us is that of the 
Spirit, and glory in Christ is presented to the 
Father who answers prayer through the Son, 
and by the Spirit; and, therefore, to the Father, 
in the Son, and by the Spirit, is offered this glo- 
rious minstrelsy: ‘‘As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen,” —R.] 





Til. 


PART SECOND. 


THE SPIRIT RULING IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
Cuarters IV.-VI. 20. 


1. The Theme of the Whole Part: 


Walk worthy of the calling love and unity. 


Cuap. IV. 1-3. 


1 


I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you [I exhort you therefore, I the 


prisoner in the Lord,]' that ye walk worthy of the vocation [calling] wherewith ye 
‘2 are [were] called, With all lowliness and meekness,’ with long-suffering, forbearing 
3 one another in love; Endeavoring [Earnestly striving] to keep the unity of the 


Spirit in the bond of peace. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 1—Nearly all MSS. have: év xvpi@; &.: év Xptor@. [The change of order is for the purpose of bringing 


out the emphatic force of rapaxadrd& (exhort rather than beseech’ 


; the second J being required in English. Jn is substi- 


tuted for of as mare correct, while calling is in itself a better word than vocation, serving here to preserve the correspond- 
ence between the substantive and verb (aorist: were called).—R. 

2 Ver. 2—[The spelling rpadryros (N. B. C.17) is considered by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, as the best attested 
form in the dialect of the New Testament. Comp. Gal, v, 23, Braune apparently prefers mpadryrtos (Rec., A. D. FB. L., most 
cursives). His rendering of the three terms is very neat: mit aller Demuth und Sanftmuth, mit Langmuth—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vor. 1 a. The connection. I exhort you 
therefore, I the prisoner inthe Lord [Il apa- 
KaAG ody bwacg éya d déoptocg év Kvpig). 
—The verb rapaxad, placed first for emphasis, 
marks what follows as the ethical part. Od», 
“therefore,” joins this practical, hortatory por- 
tion of the letter with the previous theoretical 
part, and that too as a consequence, so that the 
one forms a foundation for the other; the con- 
text indicating the reference more closely.—'O 
Sécpucoc, ‘the prisoner,” resumes what was 
expressed in iii. 1 and continued further in vers. 
18,14. As Paul in his bonds prays for the 
Church, so he exhortsitalso. Although the paro- 
nomasia (TapaKkaad—k Afoe wc) recalls écxdy- 
ia, yet the reference is not to év Ty éxkAnaia, ver. 


21, but to the whole of what precedes (rij éxxAy- 
aia has occurred already in i. 22), which is, 
however, summed up in the concluding dox- 
ology. Hence Meyver is incorrect in taking ody 
as an inference from iii. 21 merely.* The ex- 
hortation of the Apostle gives special emphasis 
toéy, “1,” even though it stands after bude, 
“you,” in the Greek. The phrase, 6 déopeoc 





* [Eaprs accepts a reference to the preceding paragraph; 
Aurorp to all that precedes so (ilopae), but adds: * here 
perhaps algo a resumption of tovtov ydpw of chap. iii. 1, 14, 
and thus carried back to the contents of chaps. i. ii.” ELun 
corr: “To those passages in the preceding chapter which 
relate to the spiritual privileges and calling of the Ephesians, 
€. g., vers. 6,12, but especially to ver. 14 ff., in which the tenor 
of the prayer incidentally discloses how high and how great 
that calling really was.” The objection to the more general 
reference in my mind is, that it assumes the Epistle to have 
been by the Apostle himself purposely divided into two parts, 
doctrinal and practical, like the divisions of a sermon. Panl’s 





method is rathor that of ooncatenation.—R.] 
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év kvpig,* “the prisoner in the Lord” (which 
can be taken together grammatically, and must 
be taken together in view of the reference to 
iii. 1), marks the importance of the exhortation 
of Paul, who as a “faithful member of Christ ”’ 
bears chains in and for the cause of Christ. 
Catvin: Hrant (vincula) enim veluti sigillum hono- 
rifice illius legationis, quam obtinuerat. THEODO- 
RET: Tot¢ did Tov Xprorov decpoic évaBpbverat uar- 
Aov % Baotred¢ diadyuate. He isa shining exam- 
ple, and elsewhere he refers to his own walk in 
agreement with his preaching (1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 
1; Phil. iii. 17); he speaks accordingly ad ex- 
citandum effectum, quo sit efficacior exhortatio (Es- 
tius), but not ut Paulum obsequio exhilararent 
(Bence). He wishes to gain attention and 
efficacy for his wapaxadety, by appealing, not to 
his imprisonment, which in itself was incapable 
of strengthening his exhortation, but to his will- 
ing, joyful, worthy wearing of the bonds; thus 
at the same time also strongly urging self-denial. 
The verb itself means originally to call hither, to 
invite (Acts xviii. 20); then to address either 
hortatively (Rom. xii. 1; 2 Cor. ii, 8) or conso- 
lingly (2 Cor. ii. 7; 1.6; vil. 6, 7). ‘Tuas, 
“you,” designates the Church in its individual 
members; he always conceives of the Church as 
a fellowship of particular persons. 


The fundamental exhortation. Ver. 1d. 

That ye walk worthy of the calling 
[dfsO¢ mepenatgoae tH¢ KAGoEews.—The 
infinitive 7 epcerarg7oas (see ii. 2), as in Acts 
xxvii. 33, 34, sets forth the purport of the ex- 
hortation. The emphasis, of course, rests upon 
the closer qualification a@fiwe (‘‘worthy”’), 
which stands first; for the kind of walk is the 
important matter. The genitive (as in Phil. 
i. 27; Col. i. 10; Rom. xvi. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 
12) rH¢ KAGoEwS denotes that call of God, to 
which the walk must correspond, in order to be 
worthy. 

Wherewith ye were called, 7¢ (instead 
of 7, 1 Cor. vii. 20) 8«24677 e.f—This relative 
clause joined per attractionem (see on i. 8) indi- 
cates that the call has already taken place and 
been accepted. He speaks of a walk corres- 
ponding to the call already received, not as 
though we should walk worthy, in order to be 
called, but, since we are called through the grace 
of God without our merit or worthiness, we 
should not be unworthy of such grace (Catvin). 





* (The choice of this phrase here, following iii. 1, where the 
genitive occurs, is overlooked in the EB. V. "Ev is not here 
=6.d or avy (it is doubtful if it ever is), but denotes the 
sphere or element of the captivity. As distinguished from 
iii. 1, this passage gives prominence to the fellowship with 
Christ.and devotion to His cause, while the genitive marks 
Christ more definitely as the author or originator of the cap- 
tivity. “In the Lord” seems to be at times, ELiicorr re- 
marks, little more than a qualitative definition, yet there is 
far more danger of abridging than extending its profound 
spiritual significance.—The phrase cannot be joined with the 
yerb, as is done by Semuex and Korrs.—R.] 

+ (Meyer thinks the attraction is from the accusative jy, 

though admitting that a dative might be proper here. Ds 
Werre denies the propriety of the expression xAjow Kade 
(cognate accusative), though it is defended by Wiyer.p. 154, 
and occurs in Arrian, Lpict.: kararoxvvew Thy KAjoW Hv 
xéxAnxev. The dative gives the simpler grammatical form 
and through a slight violation of the law of attraction, is 
sustained by the analogy of 2 Tim.i.9; 1 Cor. v. 20 is not 
decisive since év with the dative precedes and the relative 
might be attracted into that case, though it probably zs not. 
—k] 





Comp. vers. 17-30; ii. 10; Tit. ii. 11 ff; Rom. 
viii, 4; Gal. vy. 19 ff. 


Closer definition of the Christian walk ; vers. 2, 3. 

Ver. 2. With all lowliness and meekness 
[wera waone Tamervogppoctync Kai mpav- 
tntoc. See Textual Note ?].—This clause de- 
fines more closely ‘‘ walk worthy of the calling,” 
joining with it two attendants which belong to 
the Christian walk (WriveRr, p. 353).* First stands 
“‘lowliness,” which has for its opposite ‘* mind- 
ing high things” (Rom. xii. 16), ‘‘ thinking one’s 
self to be something” (Gal. vi. 8); it is rdone 
dpetig brobéow (Curysostom). Comp. Phil. ii. 
8; Col, ii. 18, 28; iii, 12, 18. It is belief in 
our poverty over against faith in Christ, so that 
we know we have nothing, know nothing, can do 
nothing, having only an empty hand, yet an open 
one, to receive what the Lord will give. Ac- 
cordingly, as in Matt. v. 3, 4, 5, to ‘the poor in 
spirit” and ‘they that mourn” (=o! ramecvo- 
gpovoivrec) are joined ‘‘the meek,” so here 
‘¢meekness,” + pairt7¢, is added, that mildness 
which is gentle toward others, because it thinks: 
Have I been helped, then I do not know, who 
should not be helped! Comp..Gal. vi. 1; 2 Cor. 
x. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 25. [See Trencu, 
Syn. N. T. 3 xlii., perhaps the most discrimina- 
ting essay on these words which can be found.f 
—R.] The adjective tdon¢, “all,” denotes all 
the various relations and situations of lowliness 
and meekness; the former must manifest itself 
in both intellectual and ethical spheres, before 
God and men, the latter toward friend and foe, 
under violations of our own rights and property 
as well as those of our neighbor. 

With long-suffering, werd paxpodvuiac, 
is co-ordinate in form with the other two, stand- 
ing closely connected, yet taken up by itself. 
Long-suffering (Matt. xviii. 26, 29; 1 Cor. xiii. 
4; 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22) is a manifestation 
of meekness; much depends upon it frequently 
in the life of a church. Hence it accords with 
the context to distinguish this by a second pera 
and to conjoin it tothe other terms. [The word 
means, not taking swift vengeance or inflicting 
speedy punishment, though it becomes more 
general in its seuse—forbearance of every kind. 
The pointing of the E, V. is correct, making the 
phrase a separate clause. Besides the objection 
which Braune urges below against connecting it 
with what follows we may add, that thus the 
phrase would receive undue emphasis and the 
parallelism of the participial clauses be disturbed. 
—R. 

Pomnesinne one another in love [ave y6- 
evo GhAhAuv év aydny).—We would ex- 
pect the accusative here instead of the nomina- 
tive: mapaxard vu & ¢—mepimarpoar—a ve yo pé- 
vovg. It is not however the tude, you,” which 





[vv denotes coherence, often with the same idea of as- 
sistance; werd refers toan accompaniment or attendant.— 
(TRENCH properly objects to CHRysostom’s proud humility, 
which shows ‘itself in his definition of the first term: 
“making ourselves small when we are great,” defining it 
rather: “the esteming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are 
so: the thinking truly, lowlily of ourselves.’—The second 
term is more than gentleness, to which Braune and Hopes 
seem to limit it; it rests on the former as its foundation, ac- 
cepting God’s dealings in humility, and manifesting itself 
toward men, because they are His instruments.—R.] 
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1s to be more closely defined, but the “walking,” 
not the subject, who should walk, but the predi- 
cate, how the walk is to be conducted; the two 
participles (here and ver. 3) do not then present 
secondary and additional thoughts. The pas- 
sage is continued as though, in accordance with 
the sense, mepitarfoare were to be read. So 
4.18; Col. iii. 16; ii. 2, 10. Winer, p. 532. 
’Aveyduevor are those who endure the inju- 
ries and sins of others; advoy4 is the action of 
paxpofuuia, ‘ long-suffering,” which as the dispo- 
sition, virtue, is to be perceived in the former. 
Comp. Rom. ii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 1; 2 Thess. i. 4. 
’AvéyeoOar is the active forbearance, iropévery the 
quiet endurance. Tuirrmann, Syn. I. p. 194. 
The genitive @AA#Aw», “one another,” refers 
to the fact, that each one, who has to endure 
from another, gives occasion also for endurance ; 
“long-suffering” is well aware of this. 

In love,év a¢yém7.—This shows at once 
that the forbearance should not be mere cold- 
ness, indifference, obtuseness. Love should be 
the element of the endurance (iii. 18). Aliorum 
tnfirmitates xqguo animo ferimus, nec ob ea, que 
nobis in proximo displicent, ab efus amicitia recedi- 
mus, sed PERSONAM constanter amamus, etst vitia in 
odio habeamus (CaLovius). Hence ‘in love” is 
not to be joined with what follows (OLsHausEN) ; 
nor are we besides this qualification of “ for- 
bearing,” to take “‘ with long-suffering,” as still 
another such (Catvin, Rueckert, Hartezss, 
Stier and others); for the ‘forbearing ” is the 
act of the ‘‘ long-suffering,” and the latter is not 
therefore the attendant (uerd) of the former, but 
its ground, its cause; a forbearing without love 
is conceivable and actually occurs, but never 
without long-suffering and yet in love, since 
love, according to its very nature, ‘suffereth 
long” (waxpofupez, 1 Cor. xiii. 4). Still less al- 
lowable is it to join the first werd with dveyduevor 
(Bencet). [Meyer properly urges against thig 
view that it makes an abrupt, instead of an easy, 
transition from the general: ‘ walk worthy,” to 
the special: ‘‘forbearing one another.” —R. ] 


Ver. 3, Harnestly striving to keep [orov- 
Odfovtec ty peiv].—tThe participle is to be 
regarded grammatically like the preceding one. 
{‘ This clause is parallel to the preceding, and 
indicates not so much, as Meyer says, the inward 
feelings by which the avéyecba is to be charac- 
terized, as rather the motive to it, and the ac- 
companying or simultaneous effort” (EApiE).— 
R.] It describes the zealous striving (Lurumr: 
be diligent), as Gal. ii, 10; 1 Thess. ii.19. The 
present infinitive r7pezv denotes the continued 
maintenance which is necessary every day, since 
dangers constantly approach. The idea of the 
verb refers to retaining possession of property, 
which has not firstto be gained. Etiam ubi nulla 
Sissura est, monitis opus est (BENGEL). 

The unity of the Spirit, Trav évdrayra 
Tov mvetuarog, not Tov vodc, is the unity 
which the Holy Spirit effects. So Curysostom: 
TO mvedvpa Tove yéver Kal Tpdrore diapdpore SieoTnKb= 
tac évol, and most. It is not the unity peculiar 
to the Spirit, which needs not to be preserved by 
us (ScuuNKEL), but the unity and concord of the 
Church and its members, and indeed only that 
which the Holy Ghost works; that accomplished 





by the spirit of the age is not the object of zea- 
lous preservation (r7peiv), but only of purifi- 
cation. [The genitive is that of the originating 
cause (Eapiz, Exuicotr) rather than a possessive. 
—tThe reference to the human spirit is altogether 
inadmissible, yet is advocated by ANSELM, Eras- 
mous, Cavin, Estivs, RuscKert, and others.— 
R 


In the bond of peace, iv 76 ovvdécny 
The elphunc.—This defines more closely the 
“keeping” which is the object of the ‘‘earnestly 
striving,” and in the same way (év) as in ver. 2 

‘“‘forbearing’’—“‘in love’’), since something 
epends upon the motive and mode of preserving 
unity. The very ‘“‘unity,” which is ‘of the 
Spirit,” required and wrought by the Spirit, can 
be fostered, furthered and preserved in a carnal 
manner, from political and egotistical grounds 
Against this our phrase is directed. ‘Ocirdeouoc, 
with the exception of Acts viii. 23, occurs only 
here and in the Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 19; 
iii. 14); to vers. 2, 38, Col. ili. 18, 14 are evident 
parallels. There ‘‘love” is ‘the bond of per- 
fectness,” hence a bond well adapted to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit. «« Peace” is indeed itself a 
condition corresponding alike with “unity” and 
‘love ;” it isin spiritual life, and for the Church, 
first. peace with God, and then that peace of 
heart which is undisturbed by the assaults, temp- 
tations and ills of the world and the flesh, not 
even by the disquiet of the conscience ; and fur 
ther with respect to our neighbor, it is peace 
with him in love to him, out of love to the Lord 
of the Church, the Saviour, to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our Father, and to His 
children through Him. Hence love is the bond 
which cherishes peace in the Church, and in 
such love should that unity be preserved, which 
God’s Spirit will work in the Church of Christ; 
“love edifieth” (1 Cor. viii, 1), Accordingly 
“the bond of peace” is love itself (so Bence). 
The genitive is, therefore, not epexegetical 
Burex), nor the genitive of apposition (Meynr, 
CHENKEL); else, as RurcKERT aptly remarks, 
the foundation of the building would be sus- 
tained by a perishable roof, the unity of the 
Spirit be preserved in or through peace with our 
neighbor, while the Apostle says, that the unity 
of the Spirit should be preserved in the efficient 
strength of the power, which fosters this very 
peace; that is love, which has peace through 
faith in love, and brings, establishes and retains 
peace. Where it is wanting, there is carnal 
nature and discord (1 Cor. iii. 3). Accordingly 
the preposition ‘‘in ” designates love as the ele- 
ment in which the unity of the Spirit is to be 
maintained; hence éy is not=did (BLEEK). 

[Braune’s view takes the genitive as gen. ob- 
jectt, It is adopted by Bencen, RurcKert, Har- 
Less, Stier, following Toeopuyiact. But it is 
open to serious objection. It is far from proba- 
ble that the Apostle would express the notion 
‘“‘in love”? by such a periphrasis, especially ag 
the parallel clauses are not parallel in the mean~ 
ing of their several parts. Certainly the Ephe- 
sians would not have the Colossian Epistle at 
hand to suggest to them this sense, and it is not 
at all obvious without that suggestion, The as- 
sumption that év was instrumental may have led 
to this view of the phrase (Meyer). On the 
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other hand if the genitive be taken as one of ap- 
position, defining the ‘“‘bond” as “ peace” (so 
Fxatt, OusHausen, Meyer, Eapie, Hopar, At- 
Frorp, ELnicotr), we have an obvious and simple 
interpretation, suiting the sense of év. RuscK- 
ERT’S objection really applies only to the instru- 
mental sense of the proposition. ALrorp: 
Peace binds together the Church as a condition 
and symbol of that inner unity which is only 
wrought by the indwelling Spirit of God.—Far 
more than the union of Jew and Gentile is meant. 
—k.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Doctrine and Exhortation. ‘*Tho distinction 
of doctrinal and hortatory parts must not assume 
the unapostolical character of that modern fiction, 
according to which exhortation is so severed 
from doctrinal discussion, as to contain no doc- 
trine at all. As little as an apostolic Epistle is 
a mere doctrinal discussion, so little is an apos- 
tolic, or even a Christian, exhortation without 
doctrine. What the Apostle requires, are not 
requirements in addition to and outside of doc- 
trine, but requirements of doctrine, if by doctrine 
we mean the knowledge of Christian saving truth. 
This is the very order, which distinguishes Chris- 
tian ethics from all other.” The Apostle now 
shows his readers, ‘‘what the gospel requires. 
after he has called to their memories what it has 
given them. It requires manifestations of life 
from those who had been quickened, not from 
the dead. It expecis works of love and right- 
eousness from those who believe and are justi- 
fied, from him who has been new-created unto 
good works (comp. on ii. 10). It expects good 
fruit from a good tree. The opinion that men 
can gather grapes of thorns, see works of holi- 
ness without faith, and make man just before 
God without the Redeemer; the preaching of 
morality and the theory of good works without 
faith, all constitute a perversion of Christian 
intelligence and of the apostolic order into the 
futility and confusion of pseudo-Christianity,” 
(Haruuss). [The Apostle’s ‘therefore” re- 
bukes both the dogmatism of dead orthodoxy, 
and the cry: give us something practical, none 
of your dry doctrine. At one time the applica- 
tion to the former was more necessary, but 
the tendency of the present day calls for special 
attention to the other phase of the matter. When 
professing Christians or churches tire of the 
facts respecting God’s love in Christ (the real 
Christian doctrine on which the Apostle’s 
“therefore” rests), they have already ceased to 
be in earnest about the worthy walk.—R.] 

2. Paul’s right to exhort. The exhortation of 
the Apostle proceeds rather from the Christian 
worthiness of ‘the prisoner of the Lord,” than 
from the apostolic dignity of the ambassador of 
the Lord; the latter is more the merely outward, 
the former more the inward authority, both be- 
longing together; the latter could not exist with- 
out the former and vice versa, The former would 
have neither courage nor right without the lat- 
ter, but the latter would lack fervency, sincerity 
and emphasis without the former. The most 
winning exordium as well as the most powerful 

Amen, is still the Christianity of the servant of 





Christ. Vita clerici evangelium est populi. Non 
bene auditur, qui non bene diligitur (Gnucory the 
Great). There should be no complaint, because 
at the present time so much is made to depend 
on the person, to this first of all men will look. 

8. The calling. With the calling which God 
proffers to us, which we have experienced, the 
Christian life begins. At first we have only to 
hear (Aéren), then it comes about that we hearken 
(zuhéren), and finally we adhere (zuyehdren). Many 
are the methods of the call: through God’s word 
sung or spoken in the sanctuary, in the pictures 
of sacred art, in holy action, in the statements 
of pious Christians, or in the Scriptures as we 
read in the closet, from the mouth of a mother 
or achild, from events in the life of others or 
ourselves, in the voice of conscience and the im- 
mediate suggestion of the Spirit, suddenly, or in 
the way of gradual consideration, of recollection 
of what was previously learned and perhaps long- 
forgotten—thus often is the call addressed to 
each: every one is more than once, yes many 
times called by God to Himself. To this the 
walk should correspond, to this it should give 
testimony. 

4. The worthiness of the walk is determined 
first and chiefly by the relation of him who ig 
called to the revelation of grace which intro- 
duces and regulates the spirituaily received, 
personal fellowship of grace with God. Thus 
the foundation of the Christian life is laid. In 
the received benefits and possession lies the germ 
of all the blessings of eternity. The great mat- 
ter is constancy, fidelity, personal fidelity to the 
inwardly efficicnt word of God, to the personal 
fellowship with God wrought by the Holy Ghost 
who calls us, not to a precept, a law, rule, maxim, 
not even to one’s own nature and soul; this 
comes in as aresult of the first, which is the 
cause, the basis, the foundation work, followed 
by a superstructure of fidelity to the renewed 
soul, 

5. Lowliness is the first attendant (uerd) of the 
Christian walk, beginning after the call of God: 
He who hears the call, recognizes Jesus as the 
Christ, feeling, He has more and is more, His 
heavenly and Divine fellowship is beyond all our 
experience, He knows and explains and presents 
the Father’s will in overpowering clearness, 
strength and beauty, and thus he who is called 
ever feels himself to be more insignificant, sinful 
and needy. In listening to and looking unto 
Jesus, lowliness springs up within him; he be- 
came a Christian not haying this, he did not need 
to bring it to Christianity or as a price for it, but 
by becoming a Christian he becomes humble, and 
that too in the most profound earnestness and 
lively sorrow over his own sin and poverty and 
weakness. The more the Christian knows and 
feels himself to be exalted as a child of God, as 
a member of the body whose Head is Christ, so 
touch the more does he feel himself to be exalted 
without any desert or worthiness, only through 
the fellowship of grace with his Creator, Re- 
deemer and Comforter. He rejoicesin his pecu- 
liar gifts, but only as given, not as profitable or 
abused. THe well knows, that he is of worth be- 
fore God, but also that what he is and has is lit- 
tle in comparison with what he should and 
might be and have, that he is an unprofitable ser- 
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vant and yet is a child of God, a joint heir with 
Christ. aed 

6. Meekness ig joined with lowliness. This is 
not a soft, yielding natural disposition, nor a 
prudent bridling of a passionate nature, but it is 
humility applied to the world, not taking offence 
at the offences of the world, even though misun- 
derstood, mercilessly treated, oppressed and per- 
secuted. This does not estrange her, for she 
knows herself. The knowledge and experience 
of corruption and of salvation through Christ in 
our own heart, produces either no permanent 
feeling, or else a common feeling, a fellow-fecl- 
ing, which looks upon him who gives or prepares 
offence, as one who is suffering under sin, as un- 
fortunate, rather than as evil-minded and rejoicing 
in sin; accordingly she remains without bitter- 
ness, because she has herself experienced the 
rich grace of God, and perseveres in patience, 
because she knows God's patience. [It is also 
exercised toward God, in submission, which is 
the foundation of its manifestations toward men. 
—R. 

T: lop aati is added as an especial at- 
tendant of the Christian walk in social life. It 
is meekness towards the sins of others, whom we 
can punish, meekness, keeping its ground against 
a long series of these. She knows out of her own 
experience of the long-suffering of God, that sin 
is misery, out of which condemning and judging 
never helps us, but rather grace and mercy, if 
one will let himself be helped. Long-suffering 
refrains from punishment, that rejects, cuts off, 
expels from fellowship and friendship, having 
instead entreaty, exhortation, instruction, disci- 
pline in word and deed. She can lovingly hope, 
is lovingly spirited and brave. She bears with 
her neighbor, does not weakly yield, does not 
stand by coldly and stolidly, nor yet embittered 
and in carnal anger; she is not whimpering and 
feeble, but strong and heroic in her love, like a 
mother or a friend. 

8. Unity should be the object of zealous 
striving, but only that unity which the Holy Ghost 
works. It is not first to be made, is not factitious, 
but unity, wrought from above, which we have 
only to preserve. Over against this, the Chris- 
tian must keep at a distance from all party com- 
pinations, which in effect introduce discord and 
schism into church-life. But he must also avoid 
jumbling together the great variety and wealth 
of gifts and powers, and seeking to unite all un- 
der external form and letter. No carnal strife, 
but also no slothful peace, no patched-up, hypo- 
critical or dead unity. 

9. The impulse under which we must endeavor 
to keep this peace, is peaceable love, which can 
have foes, but is a foe to none, rejoicing in every 
gift and creature of God, embracing such and 
leading them into the life of the church, employ- 
ing and enjoying them, asa nation in time of 
peace with its various classes, labors and powers, 
strives in every direction to perform its task, not 
from the motions of the flesh, but from the basis 
which God has given, out towards the appointed 
goal. 

10. Paul conceives of the Church of Christ 
above all as a living company of Christian per- 
sons, not as an institution with all its regula- 
tions. Sut the sacredness does not rest upon the 





individuals, but inheres in the whole organism, 
which the Holy Ghost animates. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Suffer as wu Christian, in order to be able to 
work in the service of the Master.—Show thyself 
in deed a servant of Christ, in order in such ser- 
vice to be able to direct aright in word, those 
who are directed to thee.—Loosen doctrine from 
the precept which it contains, but do not sever 
them from one another; distinguish, but do not 
divide them. There is no Christianity without 
Christ, and no religion without morality, but at 
the same time those ethics are of no value which 
have no doctrine behind them. True the con- 
science is the voice of God, but what were that, 
if it were without the Word of God?—He who 
walks unworthy of his vocation is doubly cul- 
pable, more than a heathen; do not despise the 
calling.—As a child of man, a son of earth, no 
one stands alone and solitary, but with others, as 
child of God also dost thou belong to a family; 
take heed thereto! Thou belongest not merely 
to the visible, but also to the invisible church.— 
The three chief virtues of a Christian: Lowliness, 
meekness, and long-suffering [ Demuth, Sanftmuth, 
Langmuth].—Humility is the basis of all Chris- 
tian virtue; without it all is wicked, however 
praiseworthy it may otherwise appear. It is 
nothing more than evangelical truth applied to all 
cases; a doctrine which does not make us humble 
is of no account.—Christian practice in walk and 
conversation is indispensable ; it is more import- 
ant to be skilful in this, than to have special in- 
sight respecting the theory, 

Srarke:—Christians have a great and import- 
ant calling, to walk worthily according to the 
commands of their Saviour. O that we ever had 
this calling before our eyes in all our doings!— 
Where there is much cross, there much light is. 
Tribulation brings experience; he preaches best 
who preaches out of his experience.—What God 
gives and how He gives should satisfy us. Bread 
and honor are the twin-portions of our calling.— 
He lives in-no shame, who has an unpleasant 
calling, for God has set him in it. Has God or- 
dained, our pleasure’s gained!—Without lowli- 
ness, gentleness and patience the unity of the 
Spirit cannot be maintained. All discord, heresy 
and schism come from the vices which are op- 
posed to these virtues.—A gentle spirit is the 
garden in which patience grows.—Unity of the 
Spirit, the highest ornament of Christians. 
How? should those live in discord, who are 
members of one body, of one Head, Jesus Christ? 
But that is the very sign of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity, that there are so many sects, so much 
discord and strife among Christians. 

Riearr:—Paul has just prayed so heartily, 
now he can exhort so profitably. Have you ne- 
ver found that after secret intercourse with God 
in prayer, your neighbor’s heart also inclines 
more to you, and is more willing to receive a 
word which is redolent of prayer ?—The call en- 
titles us indeed to the kingdom and glory of God, 
but it obligates us also to sanctification, and to 
adorn the doctrine of God and our Saviour.— 
Humility stands in the feeling of her own de- 
fects, and knows how slowly the growth of the 
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inner man proceeds; hence in meekness she does 
not exact too much of others, and in long-suffer- 
ing does not lose patience, when an enduring 
love is necessary in meeting others. Endurance 
is keenly felt, but love sweetens it, as we see in 
the case of our children, what we can endure in 
them, in order in love to help them out of their 
infirmities. Hndeavor overcomes all difficulties: 
only ever revert to confidence in God.—Unity in 
the Spirit we dare not make, but only keep it.— 
Tomaintain peace is better than to maintain right. 
Hevsner:—The Christian should be and re- 
main conscious of the fellowship to which he be- 
longs: it is a calamity in the Christian church, 
that this consciousness bas been so greatly ex- 
tinguished. This consciousness should not be 
maintained proudly but humbly, because the 
higher the aim, the greater the required perfec- 
tion, so much the more should each one be con- 
scious of his distance from it and his weakness. 
The principle of the Christian communion is: to 
humble ourselves, to become the least, to serve; 
out of this grows meekness, which shows itself 
towards those who make the fulfilment of the 
duty difficult for us.—Hndurance presupposes, 
that every one has something that is obnoxious 
to others. It is necessary, because we ourselves 
are troublesome to others, and because we are 
all members of one body, and because it is God 
who places others by our side.—The unity in the 
Spirit is something very different from corpo- 
rate, external, conventional, superficial unity ; it 
dwells deep within, in the entire will and dispo- 
sition, it is holy, proceeding from the Spirit, not 
from mere prudence, concerning itself about es- 
sentials, not about non-essentials. From this 
we infer what real union is; the Spirit alone can 
create it, that made by man is as arule of no 
value.—SPaNnGEeNnBERG says: “I hold that no one 
is a child of God merely because he belongs to 
this or that religion [7. ¢., Christian confession] ; 
to him who receives Jesus Christ, power will be 
given to become a son of God. In Christ Jesus 
nothing avails save faith, which works by love. 
He in whom I find this faith is my brother. Is 
he of another religion, that makes no difference, 
he is still my brother and nearer to me than my 
fellow-professors who have no faith. Indeed, 
because he is of another religion, in which the 
gospel does not shine so brightly, he is to me a 
miracle of grace.’—The Moravians have been 
very unjustly accused of narrow-heartedness. 
Passavant :—The calling of men was from the 
beginning, to live innocently and holily, thank- 
fully and obediently toward their God. The 
calling of the sinner is: to repent, to forsake the 
ways of sin, to seek pardon, grace and peace; to 
turn to the holy and living God, whom he has 
long forsaken. The calling of the Christian is 
this: internally and externally, with word and 
work, with his whole life, in all things, at all 
times in the church, before believers and unbe- 
lievers, to give glory to God the Father in Jesus 
Christ.—One may endure the faults of his neigh- 
bor from ‘want of feeling, from mildness of tem- 
perament, from human good-nature, from earthly 
politeness, from temporal policy, from pharisal- 
cal hypocrisy; nothing is so common; but it is 
rarely done out of real Christian love. 
Srizn:—What is not rooted in humility does 


not deserve the name of a virtue.—Always and 
everywhere this alone is of avail, to cherish the 
unity of the Spirit; thus out of every desolation 
a new edifice is formed, without this the most 
beautiful structure becomes rotten and finally 
breaks. 

GeriacH :—Patience manifests itself in the 
quiet endurance of injuries, long-suffering, more 
in the active maintenance of others in uvcessities, 
even when criminal. 

Sermons on the Epistle for the 17th Sunday after 
Trinity (iv. 1-6). Wusrermerer: Unity in the 
Spirit: 1. Whatis it? 2. By what means is it 
preserved? a) in general (ver. 1); 6) in particu- 
lar (vers. 2,3); 3. On what grounds should it 
be maintained (vers. 4-6). 

Zimi:—Endeavor to keep the unity of the Spi- 
rit! 1. On what this admonition is based (vers. 
4-6). 2. How we obey it (vers. 1-3). 

AUWLIELD:— Walk worthy of your Ohristian call- 
ing! 1) Your calling as children of God; 2) 
your calling as brethren to each other; 8) your 
calling, to derive the power for such a walk from 
the right sources.—Our joy in the congregation of 
the saints. 1) Who are these saints and how far 
does this fellowship extend? 2) Whatis the bond 
which encircles them? 3) What blessing and what 
joy do we derive from this fellowship of the saints? 

RavTENBERG:— The unity of the children of God. 
1) How the Divine call requires it; 2 in what 
it consists ;_3) from what it proceeds; 4) to what 
it obliges every one. 

Kaprr:—Endeavor to keep the unity in the 
Spirit! 1. Let go whatdisturbsunity. 2. Hold 
fast what confirms it. 

Hevsner:—The unity of the Christian Church. 
1. Oneness of life: a) Worthy walk, 6) brotherly 
love, c) peaceableness. 2. Oneness of faith: a) 
in one Holy Ghost, 5) in one Saviour, c) in’one 
God and Father.—The duties of Christian church- 
membership, 1. A walk which is worthy of the 
call into the church (ver. 1). 2. Specially fra- 
ternal walk.in humility and love (ver. 2). 8. A 
concordant, harmonious walk, not mere external 
but internal unity (ver. 3), for the fellowship of 
the Church is not merely a body, but a Spirit 
(ver. 4); it is founded upon one faith in Christ 
and one confession (ver. 3) and is perfected in 
God the Father.—The communion of the saints. 1. 
A description: not of a place, nor of a form, but 
of love and of faith. 2. How is it established: 
not by force, by human power or act, but by the 
Spirit of God. 3. Its importance. The equality 
of our fellowship in Christianity. 1. Proof: we 
have one calling, one Saviour, one Father. 2. 
Application: Thanksgiving to God, caution 
against- pride, consolation for the lowly and 
poor, awakening endeavors after this fellowship. 

Prout :—Endeavor to keep the unity in the 
Spirit! 1. Only in sorrow can we receive this 
exhortation now-a-days. 2. May it knock loudly 
upon the conscience of every one. 3. And may 
it bind anew in firm union our hearts and hands. 
—-Forbearing one another in love. 1. Meaning: 
a) We should follow after peace, as husbands, 
wives, kinsmen, masters, servants. 64) This is. 
possible through lowliness, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing. 2. Motive: a) The duty of brotherly love, 
6) our own defects; to-day I must bear with you, . 
to-morrow you must bear with me. 
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2. Three motives to the preservation of the unity in the Spirit. 


Cuap. IV. 4-16. 


a. The working of the Triune God in the Church. 


(Cuav. IV. 4-6.) 


4 There is one body, I 
5, 6 in one hope of your calling ; 


and one Spirit, even as ye are called [as ye were also called] 
One Lord, one faith, one baptism, One God and 


Father of all, who is above [over] all, and through all, and in you all [in all]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 
1 Ver. 6.—[The Rec. inserts viv (with very slight authority), while D. F. K. L., good versions and a few fathers, 40 cur- 


sives, read ymiv; Do pronoun occurs in. A.B 


C., 10 cursives. 


Most futhers also sustain the omission, which is accepted 


by nearly all editors und commentators since Lachmann, the pronouns being regarded as exegetical glosses to confine the 


assertion to Christians.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection.—These three verses are joined to 
what precedes without any connecting particle, 
and, as parallel clauses, follow each other with- 
out any such particle, since the context, being 
quite clear, requires none. THRODORET: wavTa- 
yod Td bv nal ele TéOxeckev el¢ cvupwviay cvvaTTwr 
Thy éxxAnoiay. BUGENHAGEN: omnia, unde Chris- 
tiant sumus, unitate nobis commendantur. The ex- 
hortation to maintain the unity of the Spirit has 
mainly occasioned these verses; they give o rea- 
son for it; yap is wanting however, on account 
of the liveliness of the discourse, and for empha- 
sis.* The odjective bases for unity in the Spirit, 
to which they have been exhorted, the motives 
for such exhortation are stated.+ Hence we should 
supply éoriv, and not éoré, as though it were con- 
tinued exhortation (Syriac, Catvin, Hormann, 
Schriftbeweis, Il. 2, p. 127, and others). [Braune’s 
view is that generally received, and by far the 
most tenable.—R. ] 


Ver. 4. The nature of the fellowship.—There is 
one body and one Spirit [fv céua cai Ev 
mvevpal.—Ev copa (i. 28; ii. 16; Rom. xii. 
5; 1 Cor. xii. 13, 20) designates the totality of 
Christians as a corpus mysticum ; itis not—ék- 
KAnowd, church, which is to be viewed as the ex- 
ternal phenomenon, the body of Christ is hidden, 
but a reality, like the body of nerves, a hidden 
reality, which can be traced, making itself per- 
ceptible, the invisible church, the unity of which 





* (So Eadie with more correctness than ALForD and Euii- 
cort, for though yép is not to be supplied, yet the logical 
connection of the assertion isargumentative, It is one of the 
rare cases where the grammatical nicety of the commentator 
last. named has led him somewhat astray.—R.] 

+ (So Meyer: “Objective relations of unity, to which the 
non-observance of the precept in ver.3 would be opposed. 
These are: 1. The Church itself constituted as a unity —one 
body, one Spirit, one blessed consummation, ver.4; 2. That 
by which this constitution of the same as a unity has and does 
come to pass—one Lord, one faith, one baptism, ver.5; 3. 
The supreme Ruler, Administrator and Preserver of this entire 
unity—one God and Father, etc., ver. 6. Notice the triple 
tri-partite division.”—R.] 





ig emphasized by the Apostle and to be held 
fast.—K ai év wvevua is added to designate the 
soul of this body, the Holy Ghost, which forms 
and moulds the body, and to show that this coua 
of Christ is no mréua. He is not speaking there- 
fore of an ideal invisible church, which does not 
actually exist, but of the actual, real essence of 
the church, which is internal, but comes into be- 
ing continuously. It is foolish to explain here, 
we should be united penitus, corpore et anima, non 
ex parte duntaxat (CALVIN and others). 

Since Christ’s body and the Holy Ghost are 
perceptible, not in their essence, but only in- 
wardly and in their effects and consequences, 
Paul refers next to their own experience: 

As ye werealsocalledin one hope of your 
calling [ka@a¢ kal ExAROnreE Ev wig EA- 
wide tHe KAhoews budv)].—According to the 
calling (ka0G¢ nat éxAGOy7e), by means of 
which he who is called has obtained or can ob- 
tain knowledge and perception of the “body” 
and “Spirit” just mentioned! This calling 
points likewise («ai) to the unity, because it is 
consummated ‘‘in one hope;”’ as soon as a man 
is called of God, he isin the hope of salvation 
(owrypia, KAnpovozia) and this hope is one and the 
same for each and all who are called, by right, 
in tendency and effect. This “hope” belongs so 
especially to the being called (€k476y7 e) that 
it can be termed all along ‘of your calling;” 
hope and calling are not to be separated from 
each other. BenaEn isexcellent: Spiritus est aR- 
RHABO, atgue ideo cum ejus mentione conjungitur 
SPES HEREDITATIS. They belong together from 
the beginning; Paul here however refers to the 
history of the origin of church-fellowship which 
is to be maintained, whether one looks at the 
unity of the church, or of principle, or of aim. 
It. cannot be said that the calling consists in hope 
(Bungen: év exprimit indolem rei, Haruuss and 
others), still less that it takes place by means 
of hope (Meyer), or that év is=eic, WINER, 
p. 886. 

[See Eapiz for a list of prepositions used with 
xadéw in the New Testament. He, with ALFrorD 
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and Exuicort, rightly supports the usual meaning 
of év here: the element in which the calling took 
place: Exuicorr speaks of this sense of the pre- 
position as being, ‘so to say, its theological 
meaning.” He takes the genitive as one of ori- 
ginating cause, but it is rather that of posession, 
‘the genitive of the correlative noun, suggesting 
what belongs to the call and characterized it, 
when they received it. The ‘hope’ is ‘one,’ for 
it has one object, and that is glory; one fountain, 
and that is Christ” (Eapigz). ’EAmi¢ is of course 
subjective.—R. ] 


Ver. 5. Christ and the union with Him.—One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.—This refers 
to the way and the means of salvation. Eie¢ 
xtpceoc, “one Lord,” is Christ, the Lord par 
excellence. See ver. 1; i. 21. The word found 
in Deut. vi. 4 is now applied in the New Testa- 
ment to Christ (1 Cor. viii. 4-6). His will has 
authority over all. Mach one stands equally near 
to Him; for there is ‘‘one faith,” which unites 
with Him; faith (i. 1,15; ii. 8; iii, 12, 17) 
unites inwardly to the one Lord, trusts Him as 
Lord. Hence there is but one faith, and not 
several kinds: fides, qua creditur; it is not then 
a faith in abstracto (IlARLEss), nor the doctrine 
of faith (Grorius and others); for this faith is 
actually and efficiently present and a living 
power, a believing. [A vast deal of difficulty as 
wellas of error is avoided by bearing in mind 
that tiorcec, “faith,” in the New Testament, 
almost invariably means subjective faith (Gal. i. 
23 is the only exception, and this perhaps an ap- 
parent one). The conception of “faith” as a 
universal dogma‘belongs to a later age, and while 
it has preserved Roman Catholic uniformity, has 
not “kept the unity of the Spirit.” So the Apos- 
tle implies: Because there is one faith, keep 
unity, not because we need unity, lay down one 
objective Catholic undoubted Christian faith. 
Dr. Hovat defends the objective sense here, but 
must make limitations which are of necessity in- 
definite enough to cast doubt on his own view. 
Still the context plainly points to the ‘‘one Lord” 
as the object of the ‘‘ one faith;” and in the na- 
ture of things one subjective recognition of this 
eternal truth respecting Christ, this apprehension 
of Him in His Person and work, necessarily in- 
volves a common objective profession of it, and 
thus we pass to the third term of the verse, which 
is to be regarded as the external sign of faith, and 
in one aspect as a profession objectively made. 

Faith, which is one, begins with baptism, 
which is also only one; the former ig an inter- 
nal subjective medium, the latter an objective 
one, from without and above; these two factors 
make the Lord our own, and us the Lord’s own. 
Modo baptismus modo fides preponitur, Mark xvi. 
16; Col. ii. 12 (Benenz). [The order of the 
words does not justity this view of Dr. Braune’s. 
ALFORD takes the verse as presenting three great 
facts on which unity rests, the first objective, 
the second subjective, the third compounded of the 
two: ‘the objective seal of the subjective faith, 
by which, as a badge, the members of Christ are 
outwardly and visibly stamped with His name.” 





To find a reference to one mode of baptism is un- 
warranted by text or context.—R.] | 


Why the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned, is 
evident from the context, which contains the 
motives for the exhortation, to desire to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit. The Lord’s Supper is 
rather an act of the preserved unity, than a mo- 
tive for its preservation. It is celebrated by 
those who have been reconciled with God and 
hold each other to be brethren; it does not so 
much give an impulse to peaceableness, as it ia 
a result of the same, as a common celebration of 
those who have become united together, as an 
attestation of the church which has become one 
in the Lord. Ds Wsrrs refers to this by inti- 
mating that the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned, 
because it is a representation of unity.* The re- 
ference to the fundamental conditions of the 
Christian communion at its beginning is an in- 
sufficient ground for the omission of this sacra- 
ment (Harzess and others). Still less admissi- 
ble is it to suppose that it is included in the one 
sacrament of baptism (CALovivs), or in the ‘one 
Lord, one faith” (OtsHausen), or to explain 
historically, that there has been ag yet no sepa- 
rate celebration (Msvzr), or that this is prophe- 
tic foresight, since the unity of the sacred feast 
would be broken nevertheless (Sr1ur), or because 
he did not wish to hinder the manifold form of 
the rite (ScuenKEL), or because a definite ex- 
pression for it was wanting (BLegx). 


Ver. 6. The deepest basis of true unity. One 
God and Father of all.—Here God the Father 
is referred to, after the Spirit (ver. 4) and the 
Son (ver. 5) have been made prominent. Ags 
little as God can be disunited with Himself, so 
little should you who are His children be among 
yourselves. Hence to the phrase ‘one God,” 
there is added epexegetically: ‘‘and Father,” 
the genitive “of all,” under which Christ cannot 
be included, leading us to understand it as the 
Father of believers, of those who have become 
God’s children in Christ, “ Pather” cannot then 
mean merely “creator,” according to the heathen 
conception, nor can “of all” be neuter in this 
context. Nam omnes ad unitatem rediguntur (Bun- 
GEL), and the following ‘‘all” (tGvtwv mace) 
takes up the first one again, referring to persons, 
to the members of the Church, who should pre- 
serve the unity in the Spirit; on which account 
ver. 7 continues: ‘‘to every one of you.” IJtis 
accordingly neither neuter (lrEnxvus and others), 
nor to be extended to men in general (Hotz- 
HAUSEN). 

Who is over all, 6 ém2 wavrwyv, marks 
the Ruler, Guardian, Guide Ra p. 851) 
governing over all (Winer, p. 890). Curysos- 
TOM: érdve mdvtwr, THY deonoTEiav onpaiver. 

And through all, «al dca wavtwy, per 
omnes operans (BENGEL); the individuals are in- 
struments, means, as Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 9; 
Gal. i. 1: dv avOpdrav—cié "Ijcod. See WINER, 
p. 890. 

And in all, cai év wG&ocv, dwelling in all 





* [On this question, which seems to have occupied undue 
prominence from the sacramental tendencies of many com- 
mentators, Exuicorr remarks that if a reason must be as- 
signed, “it must be referred to the fundamental difference 
between the sacraments. The one is rather the symbol of 
union, the other, from its single celebration and marked in- 
dividual reference, presents more clearly the idea of wnity,— 
the idea most in harmony with the context.”—R.] 
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Benost, Winer), filling them, perfecting them 
Crone xiv. 23). All three qualifications refer to 
“«God and Father,” hence are not to be inter- 
preted in a trinitarian sense, of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, so that He who is ‘through 
all” is the Head working through all, and He 
who ig ‘in all” is the indwelling Spirit, yet 
such a reference lies unmistakably in the back- 
ground (Rom. xi. 86; 1 Cor. xii. 4-6; 2 Cor. xiii. 
18), at all events was not far off, so that Harrzss 
can discover here a recapitulation of ‘one God,” 
‘one Lord,” ‘one Spirit,” which Sripr and 
others think was intentional. Comp. Hormann, 
Schrifibeweis, I. p. 201 f., who doubts any refer- 
ence to the Trinity, but applying it to the Father 
not without the Son and the Spirit, excludes no 
one Person. The reference to Redemption alone 
is clearer, hence ‘‘through all” is not to be un- 
derstood of the all-pervading creative power, nor 
of Providence in general. 

[While the mention of ‘one baptism,” with its 
Trinitarian formula, suggests the great probabi- 
lity of a reference to the Trinity in the several 
expressions of this verse, which is further favored 
by the first and third prepositions, it is far safer 
not to press it. The express mention of the ‘ Fa- 
ther” is against it; dsd can be referred to the 
work or office of the Son only by departing from 
its proper sense or inverting its relation to the 
rest of the verse (‘‘per quem omnia facia sunt,” 
AQUINAS, SO OLSHAUSEN), and as Hapig remarks: 
“In previous portions of the Epistle triune rela- 
tion has been distinctly brought out; here the 
representation is different, for unity is the idea 
dwelt on, and it is the One God and Father Him- 
self who works through all and dwells in all.” 
Excicorr here confessedly allows doctrinal con- 
siderations to outweigh his exegetical convic- 
tions, and it is precisely thus, that those who de- 
fend the well-grounded doctrine of the church 
lose in their contests with those who impugn it. 
They attack our exegesis of a passage like this, 
and we must defend the doubtful, unimportant 
outpost at a disadvantage.—One thing is certain 
that this passage refers to believers alone, nei- 
ther teaching God’s Fathership of all men (though 
Atrorp thinks it is referred to as a lost posses- 
sion), nor pantheism of any kind.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The unity of the Church. Although éxxAgata 
and cdua (Xprorov) describe so nearly the same, 
that of the former it is said (i, 28): « which ig 
his body,” while in Col. i. 24 we read of “hig 
body, which is the church,” yet the two may be 
thus distinguished: the former designates the 
church as an assembly of believers, of saints; 
the latter as a living organism, the organ of Him 
who is the Head, thus with the corpus Christi 
mysticum, giving more prominence to the inner 
concealed side, the unity of the same. IlIence 
there are indeed ‘churches,” but no “bodies of 
Christ.” ‘The Nicene creed was right in ‘adding: 
UNAM to sanclam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam 
(the Apostles’ has only: sanctam ecclesiam catholi- 
cam) ; so the Augsburg Confession, Art. 7: quod 
UNA saneta ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit, Strictly 
there is but one Church of Christ, though in 
groups of congregations with different confes- 





sions. No confessional church (though, strictly 
speaking, the term is a misnomer) is ‘he Church 
of Christ, it-is only a church by the side of oth- 
ers, through which the body of Christ extends 
itself. 

2. The distinction of the body of Christ from the 
Spirit is indicated definitely enough by their being 
placed side by side, yet the latter at the same time 
gives prominence to the church as the working- 
place of the Spirit.* 

3. The call, when accepted and effectual, .be- 
gins within the called, not with a mere promise 
which he receives, but with a hope corresponding 
thereto, so that the objective call of God and the 
subjective acceptance of the man come together, 
and he from the very beginning knows and feels 
himself to be shown out of the lower sphere of 
life into the higher one. 

4. Christ isthe One Lord, and no faith in Him 
is genuine, except it bein Him as Lord. It is 
not sufficient to believe the Master or Teacher; 
it is not enough to feel and deem ourselves scho- 
lars, hearers, disciples. ‘The Christian must be 
servant, subject of Christ, not merely to hear or 
listen to Him, but to belong to Him, to hearken 
to Him, to obey, to follow Him as His vassal, at- 
tendant, servant. No human dignity, in the 
history of our lives or of the world exceeds the 
dignity of Christ: He is the one only Lord; who 
gives Him up, must give up faith and the fellow- 
ship of the church. 

5. Baptism, with which faith begins (regenera. 
tio precedit fidem) imparts the germ of the new 
life, the beginning of the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
the principle of faith in the subject, as at birth, 
upon coming tothe light of the world, man ig 
endowed with reason. It is not merely a sym- 
bolical act, nor a mere prophecy of the cleansing 
which begins later, but it is the incorporation 
into the body of Christ, animated by the Spirit, 
implantation.into the soil of divine life. [This 
is the Lutheran view, approaching, in its esti- 
mate of the objective grace of this Sacrament, 
the position of Romanism and Anglicanism. 
Certainly the fact that baptism is mentioned at 
all, puts it into an exalted position, from which 
unchurchly Zwinglianism would degrade it. But 
it is not placed before faith, nor is there here 
any warrant for the assertion that faith begins 
with baptism. The Reformed or Calvinistic view 
is most in accordance with, our passage. See 
Heidelberg Catechism, Questions 69-74; Belgie Con- 
Session, xxxiv.; Westminster Confession, xxviii.; 
comp. especially Romans, p. 206, Doct. Note 3.— 
While there is no reference to the one mode of 
baptism, there is probably an allusion to the fact 
that baptism is not or should not be repeated. 





* [Hopce: “ There are many passages to which the doctrine 
of the Trinity gives a sacred rhythin, though the doctrine it. 
self is not directly asserted. It is so here. There is one Spr. 
rit, one Lord, one God and Father, The unity of the Church 
is founded on this doctrine. Itis one, because there is to us 
one God the Father, one Lord, one Spirit. It is a truly mys- 
tical union; not.a mere union of opinion, of interest, or of 
feeling ; but something supernatural arising from a common 
principle of lite. This life is not the natural life which be- 
longs to us as creatures; nor intellectual, which belongs to 
us as rational beings; but it is spiritual life, called elsewhere 
the life of God in the soul. And as this life is common on the 
one hand to Christ and all His members, and on the other to 
Christ and God, this union of the Church is not only with 
Christ, but with the Triune God."—R.] 
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6. God, the Father of believers, is not far from 
them, over them, but near to them, disposing 
concerning them, working through them, yes, 
dwelling in them, as in a temple, furnishing His 
work as in a work-shop. God is a Person, who 
not only rules throughout the universe, but gives 
to His own a special personality, 

7. The Atheist denies the Father, the Deist the 
Son, the Pantheist the Holy Ghost, because he 
substitutes for it the unholy ‘spirit of the 
world” (BaapER). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ever return from multiplicity to unity, and in 
freedom to obligation; but never let your view 
of the unities be disturbed. Do not hold faith 
higher than baptism, penetrate into the commu- 
nion of the Church until you reach the Spirit 
which is its soul, and do not sunder the Lord 
Jesus and God the Father! 

Sraxxe :—There is but one Church, which re- 
ceives life and movement from the Holy Ghost, 
and hence but one ship, with which we can sail 
into the haven of bliss; all other vessels destroy 
and drown.—Christians are all equal in the fel- 
lowship of heavenly possessions, and no one has 
a better God, Christ, Spirit, Faith, ete., but what 
one has, the others have also, although one may 
have a greater enjoyment of such possessions 
than another. 

Rieaer:—The body of Christ is ruled by one 
Spirit ; one Lord gave Himself for the Redemp- 
tion of all; out of one Word of truth and of faith 
are we convinced; one baptism is the door of en- 
trance for us into the kingdom of God, There- 
fore God administers such a government of love 
over all, that as much as possible equality is esta- 
blished ; out of his property every one can con- 
tribute something to the common benefit: as God 
on the other hand so gives Himself to be enjoyed 
by each, that he dare not look too anxiously upon 
others, still less through secret envy render diffi- 
cult his keeping peace with all_—Heugner, see 
Homil. Notes on the preceding section. 

Passavant :—There is one path, one goal, one 





house, one family, one home to which you have 
been called ; you all hope for one heaven, and in 
the same heaven to obtain a common inheritance, 
an identical blessedness and glory in the hea- 
venly life.—‘*I do not know, how it happens, 
that we glory:in being the children of God so 
confidently and yet at the same time forget bro- 
therly love.” 

Sr1er:—Where there is still body, there is also 
Spirit—that is the Apostle’s great thought.— 
Baptism and Faith belong together: 1. As faith 
is the subjective appropriation, so baptism is the 
objective representation of the same; 2. Faith 
takes out of the Lord’s hand, in baptism we have 
the firm foundation and beginning from the Lord, 
—I confess that I find the one faith on the Lord 
in many a [Roman] Catholic with the hearty joy 
of fraternal agreement, and in many a zealot for 
the pure Word and Sacrament I might look for it 
with pain and in vain. 

[Eapiz :—* One baptism” is the result and ex- 
pression of the ‘one faith ” in the “ one Lord,” 
and, at the same time, the one mode of initiation 
by the ‘one Spirit”? into the ‘one body.”—AllL 
this unity is but the impress of the great primal 
unity—one God.—Christ’s claim for the preser- 
vation of unity is upon all the churches—a unity 
of present connection and actual enjoyment—not 
a truce, but an alliance, with one living and cog- 
nizance—not'a compromise, but a veritable in- 
corporation.—HopGe :—All sins against unity are 
sins against.the Holy Ghost.—R. | 

[Seven times does the word ‘‘one” occur in 
these verses, but the middle term is ‘‘one Lord,” 
next on either side ‘one hope ”—*“ one faith,”— 
How great a unity results from ‘‘one faith,” the 
same trust of the heart on the ‘‘one Lord;” one 
creed often leads and always permits us to chop 
logic and split hairs, but where the ‘‘faith” is 
‘‘ one,” hearts are one, and no earnest Christian 
has failed to notice how quickly this manifests 
itself.—It is a comfort to come back from the 
jars of the church of to-day and the wars of the 
church of the past, to the simple truth: There 
is one body: but here too faith is required. 


—E.j 


b. The gift of Christ to individuals. 


(Cuap. IV. 7-10). 


7 But unto every [to each] one of us is given grace [was the’ grace given] accord- 


8 ing to the measure of the gift of Christ. 


Wherefore he saith, When he ascended 


9 up on high, he led [a] captivity captive, and* gave gifts unto [to] men. ([omit 
parenthesis] Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also descended first [omit 
10 first}® into the lower parts‘ of the earth? He that [who] descended is the same 


also that [he it is also who] ascended 
that he might fill all things.) [omit ) ]. 


up far [omit far] above all [the] heavens, 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


icle i i i ; lford; inserted in % 
1 Vor. 7.—[The article is omitted in B. D.! F, G. L., a few cursives, by Lachmann bracketted by A d; i. 
A.C. DIK. a er by Tischendorf and most recent éditora. The omission was probably due to the » which precedes, and 
some glosses still further sustain its genuineness.—The order of the E, V. is altered for the sake of retaining the article, and 


was substituted for zs, to bring out the force of the aorist.—R. 
2 Ver. 8.—|K ai is omitted in N. es De Bs persons and fat! Teach 

t is found in ( Rec.) 8.3 B. C13 D2 K. L., nearly all cursives, versions ria, ete. accepter : d c 
oe { us As it is wanting in the LXX., the internal evidence seems to decide in its favor; an insertion 


7), Meyer, Alford, Braune. 


j fathers; rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 2), Ellicott. 


fathers; accepted by Tischendort (ed. 


. ion i : igi XX.—R.] 
for the sake of connection is not probable—See Hxeg. Notes for the text of the original Hebrew and the L ~< ; 
ary Ver. 9.—(The Rec. inserts mparov, on the authority of N.8 B. 0.3 K. L., cursives, versions and fathers; it is not found in 


_ A.C. D.1 F., and is rejected by modern editors as an explanatory gloss.—R.] ’ 
4 Ver. 9.-[The authority for «¢ép 7 is much stronger than for mp@rov (&, A. B.C. D2 K. L,, nearly all cursives, a few 
versions and fathers), though it is open to suspicion as an explanatory gloss, and is rejected by Tischendorf, Meyer and Elli- 
cott (omitted in D.1 F., most fathers), It is however retained, on account of the strong uncial support, by Lachmann, Scholz, 


Riickert, Alford and Braune.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. 


Ver. 7. Every one is cared for by Christ,But 
to each one of us, évi dé ExdoTw HLOr 
—Antithetical to «through all and in all,” in or- 
der to explain it and to give prominence to the 
subjective condition, which is a motive for the 
preservation of unity; ‘‘of us” holds fast to the 
circle of Christians, of believers; it recalls iil. 
20: “in us.” After the seventh ‘‘one” and the 
fourth ‘all,”’ prominence is given to the special- 
izing of what is common to all, to what is pecu- 
liar to the individuals. [Hence év? in addition 
to éxdory.—R.] It cannot be referred to 
teachers (Passavant), or to extraordinary 
Christians (BaumMGARTEN-CRusIvs), or to the re- 
lation of Jewish and Gentile Christians (OLsHav- 
sen), Each has a part in salvation, and should 
prove it in concord; each has a part in salva- 
tion, and hence should be treated in a fraternal 
manner. 

Was the grace given [£0667 4 vdpic]. 
—The verb stands first for emphasis: Every one 
has received, no one has it of himself; each has 
to recognize that, for himself, in order not to be 
proud, for another, in order not to despise or 
avoid him. That which was given by Christ is 
“the grace,” God’s grace, which is active and 
noticeable in Christianity,* and of which he has 
already spoken in ver. 6 (Harugss); or the grace 
imparted 

According to the measure of the gift of 
Christ [kara ré pétpov ree dwpeae rod 
Xpeorov|.—One kind of grace is given, and 
yet very differently. It ig given by Christ; 
hence the genitive Xpcorov is the genitive 
subjecti, on which account we find in ver. 8: ‘¢and 
gave gifts,” ver. 11: ‘‘and He gave,” accordingly 
that gift which He has given, not received (On- 
vex in Wolf), He gives to each individual, to 
one more, to another less, to each the entire 
grace, but in peculiar form, with differently ma- 
nifested strength, efficacy and tendency ; hence 
‘*according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 

‘In proportion to the amount of the gift which 
hrist gives”? (ELLicort), the first genitive being 
a simple possessive genitive, and the second that 
of the agent, or both being subjective. Srier 
tries to combine the ideas of giving and receiving 





* [The aorist points to a definite act: “by Christ, at the 
time of His exaltation—when He bestowed gifts on men” 
(Alford) —‘ The grace,” as the article is to be retained, has 
some shade of a transitive force, denoting the energizing 
grace which manifests itself in the peculiar gift (ELurcorr) 
rather than the spiritual gift itself and the influence, function, 
or office flowing frum it (Hoper).—R.]) 





in the phrase: ‘‘of Christ.” ‘The rule is not 
our merit, or our previous capacity, nor our 
asking, but His own good pleasure” (Hopaz). 


Christ has power thereto; Vers. 8-10. a) The 
quotation (ver. 8). 6) The further exposition and 
application (vers. 9, 10). 

Ver. 8. Wherefore he saith.—A:é denotes 
that in the quotation there is a reference and 
proof, 4. ¢., for ‘the gift of Christ ;”’ as will ap- 
pear. We most naturally supply 7 ypapy, the 
Scripture, with Aéyeu, “saith” (Jas. iv. 6; 
Rom. xv. 10; Gal. iii. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 16: gy0iv), 
and not 6 @ed¢ (MeyEr, SCHENKEL), or 6 Aéyov 
(Burex: the writer). [The fact that Paul fre- 
quently supplies 7 ypa7 (Rom. iv. 8; ix. 17; x. 
J1; Gal. iv. 830; 1 Tim. v. 18) is against Braune’s 
view; for in some of these passages there is a 
reason for its insertion (see Romans, p. 314), and 
as the Scriptures are God’s Word (Mrrzr), the 
natural aim and obvious subject is 6 Oedc. So 
ALFoRD, Exuicott and most.—R.] The quota- 
tion is from Psalm lxviii. 19: M2v DB? Moy 
:DINI NAD ANP? rave LXX.: dvaBac cic 
inboo HXUGAdTEVoaC aixyaruciay EAaBec dduata ev 
avOpa7q@. In Paul it reads: 

‘When he ascended upon high he leda 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men, 
GvaBdc cig bpoc AYmaAdrevoev aiypa- 
Awoiav cat Edwke départa Toic avépa- 
wotc.—The citation is unmistakable up ‘to the 
last clause: Paul has used the third person in- 
stead of the second, because he would mark the 
application and not merely quote; but in the last 
clause he substitutes ‘‘give”’ for ‘‘receive,” and 
the dative rotg Gv@pamoce for év avOpdry. 
The article is found in the Hebrew, in the Ka- 
mets, and in the singular, the general idea, which 
Paul expresses by the plural, inheres. Accord- 
ingly there remains but three variations of any 


consequence: np», AauBdverv, to receive, what is 
in itself inadmissible, dédovaz, to give; instead of 
DINI, the dative, which is not represented by 


a, but by 5. and the added «ai. What in the glo- 


rious Psalm is said of God, whose triumphant 
doings on the earth are praised, and who takes 
up His abode on Mount Zion, in His sanctuary, 
to which the people festively draw near, and whi- 
ther the Gentiles also will come, this the Apostle 
here applies to Christ. David sang of the ark of 
the covenant, which, after a great victory, was 
transferred (St1eR) or brought back (HENGSTEN- 
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BERG) to Zion. In this fact he sees the principle 
of the history of the Kingdom of God, appearing 
in ever widening circles and nobler manner; the 
fact is to him a type of the method and course of 
the Messianic kingdom. Hence the general view 
vers. 2-7 and 29-86) and the reminiscence of the 
journey through the wilderness from Sinai to 
Zion (vers. 8-19). Sothat the Apostle is perfectly 
justified in finding the singer’s eye directed to- 
wards Christ and thus interpreting it. The 
height (‘‘on high”) in the Psalm is first of all 
Zion (ver. 16, 17; comp. Jer. xvii. 12, 28; xxxi. 
12; xxxiv. 14, where 01113 is spoken of Zion) ; 
but this isa type of heaven; of the most holy 
height, on which account the Apostle has heaven 
in his mind (ver. 10).* By “captivity,” aiyua- 
Awoia, according to Judith ii. 9; Ezra vi. 5; 
Rev. xiii. 10, we must understand captives, a 
troop or group of them, and not prison, captivity 

Luruer). This the parallelism which follows 
in the Psalm. (LDXX.: ameGoivrec, Vulgate: non 
eredentes) teaches us; indeed the next clause (éAa- 
Bec dédvata év av@p&rw) indicates plainly 
enough that the notion of aiyuadwoia is that of 
a turba caplivorum, a crowd of captives, since the 
passage speaks of gifts in the man (in the human 
race), in men, presents consisting in men, whom 
He received and bore with Him into the same 
sanctuary.t This however the Apostle does not 
simply take up in his quotation, does not place 
it after the first clause without any connecting 
particle, but with «ai, which denotes advance, 
something further, passes from the quotation 
over into the meaning: and He gave. For what 
God conquers, overcomes, leads with Himself, 
‘takes to Himself, makes His own, He does not 
wish to retain for Himself, but He transforms it, 
endows it, and makes it a gift: His captives be- 
come His servants, Israel’s servants. He makes 
the enemies and antagonists of His theocracy its 
servants. So ina higher sense Christ; He made 





* (The inspired and prophetic character of the Psalm, and 
its antiquity are undoubted (see Hirziy, HENGSTENBERG, DE- 
Litzscu, against De Werre and EwaLp). It was probably 
composed after a battle, and quite as probably (against EA- 
Diz) “at some bringing up of the ark to the hill of Zion,” 
which took place after a victory (HENGSTENBERG: taking of 
Kabbah, 2 Sam. xii. 26). ALFoRD, with reference to the re- 
turn of the ark, says: “It is therefore a Messianic Psalm. 
Every part of that ark, every stone of that hill, was full of 
spiritual meaning. Every note struck on the lyres of the 
sweet singers of Israel, is but part of a chord, deep and world- 
wide, sounding from the golden harps of Redemption. The 
partial triumphs of David and Solomon only prefigured as in 
a prophetic mirror the universal and eternal triumph of the 
Tacarnate Son of God. Those who do not know this, have yet 
their first lesson in the Old Testament to learn.” Comp. 
Doctr. Note 3.—R.] 

t ee the revision by Four Anglican Clergymen, captives 
is substituted for captivity. ‘A captivity” is a literal render- 
ing which points to the concrete seuse.—As regards this con- 
crete sense, there is little difference of opinion, the only 
question being: Who are the captives? Obviously enemies 
who have been overcome, either (a) men who become His 
servants, those referred to in Tots avOpaHmots (Lraunc, 

“following some fathers, HaRLEss, OLSHAUSEN and others), who 

were previously prisoners of Satan (though Brauue does not 
bring this out, or (b) Satan, sin, death (CuRysosToM, BENGEL, 
Meyer, Stiur, Espn, ALFORD, Hopes, ELLIcoTt); CALVIN 
seeks to combine the two. ‘The former view greatly lessens 
the difficulty in the last clause of the quotation, helping to 
justify the substitution of the notion of giving for that of re- 
ceiving in the original passage. But this very fact lays it 
open to suspicion as an exegesis furanemergency. The other 
view is favored by Col. ii.15 (though not to be limited by the 
reference there), it preserves the analogy of the comparison, 
and gives a forcible meaning. Other views have been sug- 
gested, "0 not very probable ones.—R.] 





Saul Paul, the enemy and destroyer of His church 
an Apostle. God’s taking, receiving, points to a 
subsequent giving, Christ’s giving to a previous 
receiving. Thus the taking of gifts in men passes 
over into a giving for men, and the citation from 
David’s Psalm the Apostle interprets as referring 
to Christ. By “men,” toic dvOpdmotc, we 
must understand chiefly men conquered by Him, 
His men, to-whom He has given gifts of grace, 
that they themselves may and can become gifts 
33) men in wider circles (see ver. 11; Acts ii. 

After all this, it cannot be said that the citation 
is not from Ps. Ixviii. 19, but ex earmine, quod ab 
Ephesiis cantilari sciret (Sronn, Fuarr), or that 
Paul did not know the exact words (RuncKern), 
nor nonnihil a genuino sensu detorsit, de suo adjecit 
semi ta or to invent an exegetical tradition 

rom the Targums (which were made not earlier 
than the third century, and the Syriac and Ara- 
bic versions, altered to accord with the Apostle, 
and to suppose the Apostle had followed this 
(Horanausen, Meyer and others). Nor should 
we go beyond the context, and find a reference, 
as in Col, ii, 15, to Satanic powers, which He has 
led captive (Curysostom, Buza, Canov., BENGEL, 
Stizz and others), since this does not comport 
with the Apostle’s interpretation, or to the sous 
released from Hades (Estrus, Dexirzscu, Psy- 
chology, p. 858, and others), since enemies are 
spoken of. Finally we cannot infer from this 
passage inthe Psalms and the use Paul makes of 
it this difference between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, that in the former God receives gifts 
from or among men, but in the latter gives to men 
ScHENKEL). 

[The real difficulty of this verse lies in the form 
of the last clause. That Paul quotes from the 
Psalm which has a Messianic reference, that 
Christ is represented as returning victoriously to 
heaven with a crowd of captives, is evident, and 
occasions no difficulty. But asthe point of the 
section is Christ’s giving to men, it is singular that 
the words: ‘gave gifts to men” are not found 
in the Psalm, which says: ‘received gifts 
among men” (DNS, lit., in the man), oras Braune 
takes it, *‘ consisting in men,” ¢.¢., the captives. 
Dr. J. A. ALEXANDER (Psalms, in loco): ‘To re- 
ceive gifis on the one hand and bestow gifts on the 
other are correlative ideas and expressions, so 
that Paul, in applying this description of a theo- 
cratic triumph to the conquests of our Saviour, 
substitutes one of these expressions for the other.” 
If this be deemed satisfactory, and Braune’s view, 


which obviates the difficulty in DUNS, be accepted, 


the solution is complete. Butif the latter be re- 
jected (see footnote on aiypyadwoiav), then we can 
render the original passage: ‘‘has taken gifts 
among men” (the collective sense is clearly cor- 
rect) and consider the whole phrase recast by the 
Apostle to express the correlative idea which is 
at hand, and which is contained in the further, 
fuller, and deeper meaning of the Psalm, here 
succinctly, suggestively and authoritatively un- 
folded (Exticorr). This seems to be more satis- 
factory than to attempt to prove that the Hebrew 
expresses this meaning. It may be admitted that 
itis often—danda sumpsit (as Eapie clearly proves) 
but that it means this in the Psalm in question is 
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very doubtful, The same view would render 
DIN, Jor men, which becomes to men, after the be- 
stowal of the gift. See Eapre én loco.—R.] 


Ver. 9. Now that he ascended, 76 dé 
avéfy, taken from the dvafdc.—[Not the word, 
which does not occur in the passage quoted, but 
the predicate, which is contained in avaBdc 
(Meyer). The dé introduces o slight explana- 
tory transition; not strictly a proof (Hopce, Lin- 
ticort, following Hormann and Meyvur) of the 
correctness of the Messianic application of the 
passage cited, but a further explanation of what 
it means as thus applied. Mupyzr now (4th ed.) 
gives up his former view, remarking that such a 
proof was unnecessary and illogical, since the 
subject of the Psalm in its Messianic fulfilment 
was self-evident, and God Himself is conceived 
of in the Old Testament as 6 xatafdc.—R. | 

What is it [What does it imply] but that 
he also descended [ri égorev ef uy Ore 
kat xatéBn].—Té éorev—whatis thereby ex- 
pressed (Matth. ix. 13; John xvi. 17 ff; x. 6)? 
"Ore eal xatéPy, Ho has not merely ascended, 
but has also previously descended ; the former 
presupposes the latter. Thus heaven is indicated 
as His original dwelling-place (John iii. 13) and 
His Person as that glorious, helping One, who 
can and will give gifts. [So Mzyzr. It is im- 
possible to understand the verse otherwise than 
as indicating heaven to be the point of departure 
and the place of return for Him who descends 
and ascends, The doubt respects only the place 
whither He descended and whence He ascended. 

Into the lower parts of the earth, cic ra 
kaTtértepa pwipn THO yHo.—This closer defi- 
nition of the descending evidently indicates the 
depths of the lower world, the subterranean 
world, which is below the surface of the earth; 
the genitive is partitive, governed by pép7. 
The thought occurs in a variety of forms (Phil. 
ii. 10: karayOovinv; Acts ii. 27, 81: ei¢ adyv; 1 
Pet. iii. 19: év gvAanp). The expression here 
corresponds to karérata rie ye (Ps. lxili. 10), 
grammatically r#¢ y#¢ might be the genitive 
of apposition (WinER, p. 494), like el 7d tog Tod 
ovpavoy (Isa. xxxviii. 14). It is also true that 
the context up to this point would permit us to 
refer the phrase to the earth alone. But the 
following ra xdyra (ver. 10) and the design of 
the Apostle to show the power of Christ, require 
the fullest justifiable meaning of the expression, 
and hence the application to Hades. There is no 
reference to burial (CHRysostom and others), 
nor in accordance with Ps. cxxxix. 15 to the 
mother’s womb (Catrxtus and others). 

[This interpretation of the phrase: ‘the lower 
parts of the earth” is the one anciently received, 
current among Romanist expositors, and adopted 
more recently by Benaut, RuscKert, OLsHau- 
SEN, Stier, Turner, Worpsworra, ALFrorD and 
Exuicotr. The other view: the lower parts, 
viz., the earth, is accepted by the majority of 
modern commentators, such as CaLviIN, GRrorivs, 
Haruess, De Wertz, Hormann, Hopge and Ea- 
Dis (who gives a full statement of views and a 
good defence of this interpretation), It may be 
remarked that while one class of expositors may 
have been led to the one conclusion by a desire 





to sustain the article of the Apostles’ Creed: 
‘“‘He descended into hell,” the other may have 
been quite as much influenced by a fear of favor- 
ing the Romanist appendages to that article. 
Both views are alike grammatical, for while the 
positive would more naturally express the latter 
sense and the superlative the former, we have here 
the indefinite comparative, which may mean 
either. Doctrinally either view is admissible, 
while the considerations mentioned by Braune 
perhaps make the ancient view the preferable 
one. On Christ’s descent into Hades, see Dr. 
Scuarr’s note, Matthew, pp. 228-229, and 
Lange and Momssnrt, First Peter, pp. 63f., 67- 
72. Zancuivs, Barnes and others favor the 
notion that the phrase signifies, in general, low- 
liness or humiliation, a view altogether untena- 
ble, because opposed to the context, and an 
unnecessary departure from the literal mean- 
ing.—R.] 


Ver. 10. He who descended, he it is also 
who ascended [6 karaPac¢ airée éarev 
kat 6 &vaB4&¢].—Both thoughts are here 
brought together, without od, in a lively, joyous 
manner, marking the identity of the Person. Ke- 
Trade stands first, having the emphasis, and ai- 
t6¢ [He, emphatic], not 6 aurdc [the same, as in 
E. V.], gives prominence to the Person, who 
ascended out of the deepest depths, above all 
the heavens, irepdéva wdvtTav TOY ovpa- 
vév; the strongest antithesis to ver. 9. Under 
the term ‘‘heavens” there is no necessity for 
reckoning either three (Hartess and brn 
according to 2 Cor. xii. 2, or seven (MEYER ani 
others), according to the prevalent Jewish opi- 
nion.* Similar expressions: Heb. iv. 143 
vii. 26. 

That he might fill all things, tva 7A7- 
pooyn ta wévra.—tThe Apostle thus gives the 
motive for what he has presented [in ver. 7]. 
There is nothing into which He cannot penetrate, 
Comp. i, 238. Ta mévra designates all regions 
into which He can carry His gifts, can penetrate 
with His grace and glory, all regions and all 
persons within them.+ There is no reference to 
a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy (ANSELM, 
Korps and others), or to the completion of the 
work of Redemption (RuzcKerr and others) ; 
nor is it to be limited to Christians (Brza, Gro- 
T1us, ScHuNKEL and others), for He rules also 
among and in His enemies (Ps. cx. 2). Cury- 
sostom is excellent: rovrd éore rig évepyeiag av- 
Tov Kai THE decroreiac, that Ile lets none slip, gives 
to every one, who has permitted himself to be 
conquered; -the gracious and efficient presence 
of Him, the God-man, is thus established, and 
ver. 7 explained. 





* [ALForD: “It is natural that one who, like St. Paul, had 
been brought up in the Jewish habit of thought, should still 
use their method of speaking.’ But this does not imply an 
acceptation of such a division of the heavens; rather this: 
“Whatsoever heaven is higher than all the rest which are 
called heavens, into that place did He ascend” (BIsH. PEAR- 
son in ELuicorr).—Rh. 

7 [So Honge, Bapis, ALrorD and Ex.icort. Even Dr. 
Braune does not attempt to justify the use made of this pas 
sage to defend the doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body 
(Form. Concord.). On Which Ex.icorr aptly says: ‘Christ is 
perfect God, and perfect and glorified man; as the former He 
is present everywhere, as the latter He can be present any 
where.”’—R.] : 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The idiosyncracy and freedom of the individual 
is as little altered by the gift of Christ’s grace as 
the former is of itself able to replace the latter 
by its own self-originated development. There 
must be giving, and indeed in thjs there is neces- 
sary a repeated proffering, making receptive or 
preparing, appropriating and preserving; the 
Lord offers ten times before we once receive, ac- 
cept, take; so little does the Lord limit the free- 
dom of the recipient. With the gift (Gabe), how- 
ever, a task (Aufgadc) is at the same time ap- 
pointed to the recipient: he must use it, gain 
with it. The gift does not obliterate national, 
corporate, local, temporal, individual differences, 
but purifies and ennobles them. Temperament 
and natural mental powers, talents and inclina- 
tions are only refined, directed, moved and used 
for the Lord’s kingdom and our own salvation. 
“Tt ig self-evident that the gifts of grace are not 
mere developments of the natural talents of the 
man,—but this does not deny that they are 
planted in a natural talent” (Kaunis, Lehre vom 
heil, Geist I. p. 72). 

2. Christ is the Lord, who gives. He has fought 
the fight of Redemption, and stands as a conqueror 
there; has overcome as the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, and as the Lamb of God, who bears the 
sins of the world. He can give to every one and 
He is willing todo so. His ypioua, by means of 
which He makes men Christians, is a ydpcoua, 
grace in a special manner adapted to the indivi- 
dual. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 8 ff. 

3. Respecting the internal connection of the Old 
and New Testament, as well as for Hermeneutics 
and Homiletics, much can be deduced from the 
application of this citation from the Psalms in our 
passage. 

a. “The Apostle knows that what the Old Tes- 
tament contains, the New Testament must also 
contain, only ina more glorious manner. Comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 7-11. He knows that however differ- 
ent according to the different relations, which 
are indicated in the very character of the Old 
Testament revelation, it still inheres in the na- 
ture of this unity of the two revelations, to bear 
witness of this unity to those who can and will 
seek it, All that was written aforetime was 
written ele juetépav didacxadiay (Rom. xy. 4).” 
Haruzss. Besides the definite prophecies, there 
are in the Old Testament enough types and things 
typical of Christ and what has taken place in and 
through Him. What occurred in the people of 
Israel and is narrated as history or sung by holy 
men of old, is something pointing to the future; 
while at the time indeed it is accomplished fact 
or acute sketching of a living person, yet beyond 
this it has a validity for the Messianic period, so 
that when this comes in it is related to it as oxd 
to odua, shadow to body, In the Old Testament 
the Logos is concerned, but concealed, in all; in 
the New Testament manifested openly in all glory, 
full of grace and truth. The Jehovah of the Old 
Testament is the Redeemer in the New. Comp. 
Rieum, Lehrbegriff des Hebrierbriefs, I. p. 181 ff. 

&. Hermeneutics should perceive and show forth, 
in the acts of God narrated or sung in the Holy 
Scriptures, His administration, both going back 





to seek the preparatory and prophetic types, and 
forwards to point out the advancing accomplish- 
ment. But there must be a distinction made be- 
tween what the passage to be expounded ex- 
presses as the sense and meaning of the writer, 
and what the deed or person, so simply and 
transparently described, signifies in the kingdom 
of God, in His people, of which signification the 
writer may be entirely unconscious. ‘The 
knowledge which looks back to the guidance of 
youth is the knowledge belonging to Christianity; 
the guidance of youth is the history of the Old 
Testament theocracy ; the veil which rests on the 
guidance of youth disappears with the knowledge 
of manhood in Christ (2 Cor. iii. 4-16).” Har- 
Less. Every important poet, every skilful artist, 
may first perceive in the later inspection of his 
work thoughts therein, of which he neither was 
nor became ‘conscious in making it. So in the 
Scripture often enough is there more than the 
writer had in his consciousness. [Comp. Hzeg. 
and Docir.. Notes, Galatians, iv. 19-30. Even 
Eanrr, who is most earnest in the effort to prove 
that the Apostle cites from the Psalm in accord- 
ance with its original and exact sense, says: 
“Our position is, that the same God is revealed 
as Redeemer both under the Old and New ‘festa- 
ment, that the Jehovah of the one is the Jesus of 
the other, that Psalm |xviii. is filled withimagery 
which was naturally based on incidents in Jew- 
ish history, and that the inspired poet, while de- 
scribing the interposition of Jehovah, has uscd 
language which was fully realized only in the 
victory and exaltation of Christ.”—R. ] 

c. Homiletics may and should place the biblical 
history of the Old and New Testament, as a con- 
crete manifestation of a Divine thought or of Di- 
vine guidance and ways, which enclose love and 
wisdom for men, besides others in the present 
life of the world or of individuals, in order to 
place these latter in that true light, which the 
former gives. For God and the Saviour Jesus 
Christ is thé same in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, and at all times, ours as well, in His Church. 
Gaupp (Homiletik I. p. 174) calls this the trapolo- 
gical view. [Admitting both the usefulness of 
teachings drawn from analogy, since analogy, 
figure, type, etc., all indicate the harmony of the 
Divine will in Creation, Providence and Redemp- 
tion, and the propriety of such extensions and 
applications of the Old Testament on the part of 
an inspired Apostle, we must remember that 
our ¢tropological exposition is not authoritative, 
and that we can base no doctrine or precept upon 
it, but only use it to elucidate established doc- 
trine or enforce plain precept.—R. ] 

4. The Christology of this passage. It says that 
Christ is originally in heaven; there is His eter- 
nal dwelling-place. But He betook Himself into 
lowliness and penetrated the universe even to the 
lower regions, in order to fill all with His glory. 
He works as King, dispensing victoriously, where 
He has wrought aschampion. His pre-existence 
is taken for granted, while we are especially 
taught His eternal activity of grace in all direc. 
tious and for all times and for every man. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Only take what Christ gives thee; thou needat 
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envy no one.—Thankfully recognize what He 
has given to another; it benefits thee also.—Do 
not be satisfied with the natural endowments of 
your nation, your class, your family, or your in- 
tellect; let them be sanctified, purified, pene- 
trated by grace in Christ. The most highly 
gifted natural man is always smaller and poorer 
than’a living Christian (GorTHE, ee ee 
—Christ is King, Lord; His sword is His word, 
but this is a sword.—He has descended into the 
deep as a Redeemer: thy sin is not too deep and 
thy heart is not too bad: He can fill it. 
Sranxke:—Each member must be contentéd 
with his measure of gifts, received without pride, 
shared without envy.—Dear Christian, wilt thou 
ascend with Christ and reach His glory, then 
must thou first descend and suffer. 
Rrecer:—No one has all, and no one need be 
concerned lest he come away entirely empty.— 
The origin of all gifts is to be found especially in 
the exaltation of Christ, which began with the 
victory over the rulers of darkness, over the 
principalities and powers who held us captive, 
who were themselves taken captive in the deep 
path of Christ’s humiliation, and in the moment 
of Christ’s death, when they believed they had 
gained the mastery over Him, must find and feel 
Him to be their Conqueror and Destroyer. 
Hevupner :—The diversity of gifts as respects 
degree and subject, should not occasion boasting 
or envy. In working together for the Kingdom 
of God there can be no envy; where there is 
envy, there the labor is for personal advantage. 
—Christ’s Kingdom embraces also the invisible 
Kingdom of God. Would this be conceivable, 
were He a mere man? 
Passavant:—lIt has ever been the indiscretion 
and folly of men in the world, that they have 





forgotten the One Great Giver in the gifts and 
gifted, looking with especial astonishment to thig 
teacher, with especial love to this benefactor, 
with especial admiration to this hero ;—a virtual 
idolatry.—The main blow and the victory for all 
time and for eternity took place in and with 
the death of Christ—in and with His Resur- 
rection. 

Srier:—Each for himself and all together 
have to walk the same way in Christ.—The gifts 
of Christ are themselves at the same time men; 
all gifts of grace are pre-eminently official 
gifts. 

[Eapiz:—Ver. 7. The law of the Church is 
essential unity in the midst of circumstantial 
variety. Each gift in its own place completes 
the unity.—Ver. 9. Reproach and scorn and con- 
tumely followed Him as a dark shadow. Perse. 
cution at length apprehended Him, accused Him, 
calumniated Him, scourged Him, mocked Him, 
and doomed ‘the man of sorrows” to an igno- 
minious torture and a felon’s death. His funeral 
was extemporized and hasty; nay, the grave He 
lay in was a borrowed one. He came truly “to 
the lower parts of the earth.”’—Ver. 10. But as 
His descent was to a point so deep, His ascent is 
toa point as high. His position is the highest in 
the universe.—R. ] 

[Hopez:—Ver. 7. To refuse to occupy the 
place assigned to usin the Church, is to refuse 
to belong to it at all.—Vers, 9, 10. All other 
comings were typical of His coming in the flesh, 
and all ascensions were typical of His ascension 
from the grave.—It is God clothed in our nature 
who now exercises this universal dominion; and 
therefore the Apostle may well say of Christ, 
as the incarnate God, that He gives gifts unto 
men.—R.] 


c. The organization and organism of the Church. 


(Cuap. IV. 11-16.) 


‘11 


the saints, 


And he gave some, apostles [some to be apostles]; and some, prophets; and 
12 some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 
t for the work of the ministry [or of ministration], 
13 ing up] of the body of Christ: Till we all come in [unto] 


For [Unto]! the perfecting of 
for the edifying [build- 
the unity of the faith, 


and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect [full-grown] man, unto the 
14 measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: That we henceforth be no more [To 


the end that we be no longer] children, tossed to and fro 
carried about with every wind of doctrine [teaching], 


[tossed as waves], and 
by [in] the sleight of men, 


and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive [in craftiness tending to 


15 the system? of error]; But speaking [holding] 


the truth in love, may grow up into 


16 him in all things, which [who] is the head, even Christ: From whom the whole 


[all the] body fitly joined [framed] together 
every joint supplieth [by means of every joint 


and compacted [(,]° by that which 
of the supply], according to the ef- 


fectual [omit effectual] working in the measure of every [each several] part, 


maketh increase 
in love. 


[the growth] of the body unto the edifying [building up] of itself 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 12.—[ Unto ia substituted for the preposition for, to indicate the difference in the Greek iti 
with a view to, would express one view of the meaning of the verse, but unto suits the view ofbe Beas pete ne 


tion is preferable to minzstry, since the latter is now confined by usage to the office of the preacher and pastor. Building up 


is Saxon, edifying Latin —R.] 


2 Ver. 14.—[N, B1 D1 F. K. L. support the form vedosiar, 


adopted by Tischendorf (ed.7); but pe@odeiay (Ree.) ta 


preferable, “as changes in orthography which may be accounted for by itacism or some modo of ti ipti 
must always be received with caution” (Ellicott).—The periphrasis is meveaasry to express the free eg ee lia i 
8 Ver, bare Exeg. Notes, especially the additional footnote.—R.] 


4 Vor. 15.— 


The article is found in the Rec. ¥,2 D. F. K. L., most cursives, and is accepted by De Wette; but it is omit- 


ted in X.1 A. B. C., and rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott. (now by Meyer). It occurs with Xpucrés 31 


times, and is omitted in 53 instances (Ellicott).—R.] 


5 Ver. 16.—[The view of the connection taken in the Exeg. Notes requires the insertion of a conima here, to indicate that 
the subsequent phrases qualify the main verb.—The Jess usual form: ov vBiBacdépevoy is sustained by &, A. B. (2) C. 


D1 F.G., adopted by Tischendorf, Ellicott and others, 


Comp. iii. 6, where the usual euphonic changes in t! 


© prefixed pre- 


position are ignored in the best MSS.—_Hyfectual is omitted to avoid conveying the impression that the working is God’s év- 


épyeta.—R. 


6 Ver. 16.—[A. C., some versions and fathers sustain the reading wéAous, but it is probably a gloss occasioned by coma; 


uépous is found in, B. D. 


F. K. L., and accepted by all recent editors,—R.] 


T Ver. 16.—[N. DF. read avzod, but éaurod is sustained by most authorities.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Christ’s gift for the Church.—_And he 
gave [kai avréc édaxev].—“And” joins with 
what precedes (‘‘ that he might fill all things’), 
what follows, which has the former as its aim. 
As the clause of design (ver. 10) refers to the 
beginning (ver. 7: ‘‘according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ”), so the clause “he gave,” 
avroc éduxer, refers back also (ver. 10: ai- 
tog, ver. 8: dune, ver. 6: 2d6607).* Adbtéc 
gives emphatic prominence to the Person of the 
Giver, the Exalted One: He and none other. 
Lpse, summa potestate; and repetitur exv.10. Mi- 
nistri non dedere se ipsos (BENGEL). It is not—é 
airéc (SCHENKEL), nor is édwxe—é6ero (THEO- 
PHYLACT, HaRtEss) in accordance with 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, [Eapre remarks (and AuForp approves): 
“The idea is, that the men who filled the office, 
no less than the office itself, were a Divine gift.” 
—R.] Nor should the aorist be pressed, so as to 
express only something momentary, passing; 
Paul is himself included, as one whom the Ex- 
alted One gave to be an Apostle; the historical 
fact is indicated. Canvin has justly said: et sus- 
eitat interdum prout temporum necessitas postulat, 
although he accepts the first three classes of of- 
ficers as belonging only to the beginning of the 
Church (Znstitutes, IV. 3, 4). 

Some to be Apostles [robe piv droo- 
Té6A0vC].—Toic pév, Todc dé is not—éviovc, some 
[z.¢., some Apostles], since this is only a nume- 
ral, while the former expression points as a de- 
monstrative to definite persons, whom He has 
prepared to be the gift, and given as dm oor 6- 
Aove. “Apostles” are those immediately called 
and equipped by the Lord to extend His work; 
they were especially endowed by Him, and had 
personally great advantages and prerogatives. 
First of all there were twelve; after the apostasy 
of Judas, Matthias was chosen by the disciples 
somewhat precipitately, before the day of Pente- 





* [Exiicorr : “ There is here no direct resumption of the sub- 
ject of ver. 7, as if vers. 8-10 were merely parenthetical, but 
@ regression to it; while at the same time the avrds is natu- 
rally and emphatically linked on to the avtrdés of the pre- 
ceding verse. This return to a subject, without disturbing 
the harmony of the immediate connection or the natural se- 
quence of thought, constitutes one of the high excellences, 
but at the same time one of the chief difficulties in the style 
of the great Apoatle.”—-B.] 





cost, while Paul was called by the Lord Himself 
as the twelfth.* Still Barnabas was called an 
apostle in connection with Paul (Acts xiv. 4, 14) 
and others also (Rom. xvi. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 23; 
Phil. ii. 25), hence this is not an abuse of the 
term (BLzEx), so that one might thus name those 
men, chosen and specially endowed by the Lord, 
appointed to found churches, as Boniface the 
Apostle of the Germans, Egede the Apostle of 
Greenland, Ziegenbalg and Schwartz the Apos- 
tles of India. 

Some prophets.—‘ Prophets” are (ii. 20; 
iii. 5) men, who receive revelation (GroxdAviuc 
from God, and, perceiving God’s will and thought 
with clearness, announce the same with discre- 
tion and power; the prophet is udyric, as far as 
he has revelation (1 Cor. xiv. 26); the latter be- 
comes @ prophet through interpretation; ‘gloss-. 
arily”’ (to be distinguished from the Pentecostal’ 
miracle) is a morbid species of prophecy (1 Cor. 
xiv. 27 ff.). They appear in Acts xi. 27; xiii. 
1; xv. 382; xxi.10. They are concerned, not so 
much with the future (BrnaEL) as with the eter- 
nal, To them correspond in the progress of ages. 
those theologians with more profound insight 
into God’s truth and will, as well as into the 
character and course of His Kingdom, such as 
Luther. ([Comp. the excellent note of Eanviz in 
loco. Honan: “As the gift of infallibility was 
essential to ‘the Apostolic office, so the gift of 
occasional inspiration was essential to the pro- 
phetic office.” —R. ] 

And some evangelists.—Evangelists,” 
such as the deacon Philip (Acts xxi. 8; viii. 4- 
12), meptidvrec éxfputrov (THEODORET), as travel- 
ling missionaries+ (NeaNnDER), but also in per- 





* [On the position of Matthias, comp.i.1 and Aets (in loco). 
Eapie thus enumerates the essential elements of the aposto- 
late: 1. That the Apostles should receive their commission 
immediately from the living lips of Christ. 2. That having 
seen the Saviour after He rose again, they should be qualified 
to attest to the truth of His resurrection. 38. They enjoyed 
a special inspiration. 4. Their authority was therefore su- 
preme. 5. In proof of their commission and inspiration, 
they were furnished with ample credentials, 6. Their com- 
mission to preach and found churches was universal and in 
no sense limited. This statement, approved by ALFoRD and 
Ex.icort, involves further: That they have no personal suc- 
cessors, can have none; that no supreme authority exists in 
any ecclesiastical office, unless that office be the Apostolate, 
See further, Galatians, i. 1-5, Doctr. Notes; Romans, p. 59. 
—R. 

t foes Hones, in an excellent note here, remarks that the. 
prevalent view at the time of the Reformation (see CALVIN ine 
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manent positions (2 Tim. iv. 5; comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 18), in consequence of their own view of the 
facts of the Gospel (John xvi. 26 ff.), or mediate 
tradition (Luke i. 1-4), It must not be referred 
to ‘those writing the Gospel” (CuRysostom) ; 
Benezt also goes too far in ascribing to them 
preterita; they have to do with the life of the 
Lord in prophecy and fulfilment. . 

And some pastors and teachers, rove 
O68 wotpévacg Kai didackdAove.—-JE- 
Rromn: Won ait, alios autem pastores et alios ma- 
gistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor 
sit, esse debeat et magister et nemo pastoris sibi 
nomen assumere debet, nisi possit docere quos pascit. 
Bunaet: Pastores et doctores hie pinguntur, nam 
pascunt (and regunt) docendo maxime, tum admo- 
nendo, corripiendo, etc. The pastors are=tpoiord- 
pevos (Rom. xii. 8), who have the office of KvPép- 
vnowc (1 Cor, xii. 28) and must be ‘apt to teach,” 
dcdaxrexot (1 Tim. iii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 24; Tit. i. 9), 
they are “bishops,” ér/oxoro: (Acts xx. 28). 
Ol card réAw Kal Kounv apwopiouévoe in distinction 
from ebayyeAcorai (THEOpoRET). Buzrx takes 
them as distinct; and he is right to this extent 
only, that the “‘teachers” are not always ‘‘ pas- 
tors;” it is as “‘apostles and prophets’’ (ii. 20; 
iii. 5); hence despite this distinction, they form 
one category beside the previous ones. 

[There has been much dispute whether these 
terms refer to two classes of stationary church 
officers, or to one whose twofold duty is indi- 
wated by two titles. The latter view is favored 
Yby the absence of the distinctive rod¢ dé, and is 
saecepted by Avaustine, Jexoms, Benger, Har- 
“Less, OLSHAUSEN, Meyer, Hopeas, Eapis and 
_Atrorp.* The former is accepted by THEoPuy- 

. Lact, Catvin, Grotius, Neanper, De WETTE, 
Stizr, though the definitions of the distinction 
vary greatly. Exiicort says: ‘* The moupévec (a 
term probably including éricxoro: and mpeopire- 
pot) might be and perhaps always were diddoxadot, 
but it does not follow that the converse was true. 
The ydpisua of xvBépvyore is so distinct from that 
of dcdacxe iia, that it seems necessary to recog- 
nize in the d:ddoxadoz a body of men (searccly a 
distinct class) who had the gift of dday7%, but 
who were not invested with any administrative 
powers and authority.” Is the teacher then the 
parish schoolmaster or the professor of the- 
ology? or w preacher who does no pastoral 
duty? The Reformed Church polity has usu- 
ally recognized the distinction ( Westminster Di- 
rectory, Constitution of Reformed [Dutch] Church 





loco) regarded this term as applied to “ vicars of the Apostles,” 
such as Luke. Timothy, Titus. This is altogether untenable, 
and no doubt arose from the effort, made by Cavin and 
others, to prove that all the offices referred to except that of 
“pastors and teachers,” were of a temporary nature, and thus 
to establish the principle of “ parity of the clergy.”—R.] 

* [ALForD remarks that the figure in motnéves, if pressed, 
would imply that they were entrusted with some special 
flock, which they tended; and then the “teaching ” would 
necessarily form a chief part of their work. Eaptp says the 
former term implies careful, tender, vigilant superintendence 
and government, being the function of an overseer and 
elder, The official name ewicxomos (“bishop”), he adds, is 
used by the Apostle in addressing churches formed princi- 
pally ont of the heathen world (Ephesus, Philippi, Crete), 
while mpecButepos (“elder”), the term of honor, is more 
Jewish in its tinge (Acts, Epistles of James, Peter and John). 
“Speaking to Timothy and Titus, the Apostle styles them 
elders (and so does the compiler of the Acts, in referring to 
spiritual rulers); but describing the duties of the office it- 
velf, he calls the holder of it émicxoros.”—R.] 





in America, efe.), but practically it has amounted 
to nothing, as indeed little good has ever re- 
sulted from the attempt to reproduce accurately 
as jure divino those distinctions which expositors 
discover in the offices of the primitive Church. 
It may be remarked that while this phrase shows 
that every pastor ought to be a teacher, putting 
the former phase of duty first, it will ever be 
the case that through native endowment some 
ministers are better adapted for one part of the 
duty than for the other, though there is no war- 
rant for total neglect of either, or for appoint- 
ing in one congregation one minister to be pastor 
and another to be teacher; for the latter would 
nowadays take undue precedence of the former. 
Those who are “teachers,” in our sense of the 


_word, are also in the most important sense 


“« pastors.” —R. 

It is unmistakable that these four categories 
above named, so divide themselves, that the first 
three do not belong to a single congregation, but 
to the whole Church or a number of congrega- 
tions, the last however is definitely appointed te 
one congregation. A gradation from higher to 
lower is noticeable also, in this manner, that the 
higher includes the lower grade or grades. Thus 
Jesus is called and calls Himself ‘‘ Apostle” 

Heb. iii. 1, after Jno. xx. 21); “Prophet” 
Matt. xiii. 57; Luke xiii. 33; Acts iii, 22 ff, 
vii. 87); ebayyeAr(ouevoc (Luke iv. 18, 43; xx. 1); 
“Shepherd,” rouufv (Jno. x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 25); 
‘Teacher ” (Matt. xxiii. 8; Jno. xiii. 14). Ac- 
cordingly BEncEL says: Cum summis gradibus 
conjuncti poterant esse inferiores; omnes Apostoli 
simul etiam vim propheticam habuerunt. Sed pro- 
phete et evangelist non simul etiam Apostoli 
fuerunt. Finally it must be noticed, that the 
offices themselves are not named here, and that 
in distinction from 1 Cor. xii. 28, the official 
persons stand in the foreground as gifts, in Co- 
rinthians the gifts of office, the offices themselves 
falling into the back-ground in both cases, See 
further, Doctr. Notes 1, 2. 


Ver. 12. The immediate aim of the activity of the 
persons in office. [Note on the relation and de- 
pendence of the clauses of this verse. There is 
great difference of opinion, but of the various 
views those numbered (4) and (5) are most wor- 
thy of consideration. Braune adopts (4); but 
(5) seems to be preferable. 

1. The clauses are taken as co-ordinate (CHRY- 
sostom, ZANcuIvus, Bencet, E. V.), but this is 
opposed by the change of preposition, and in 
that case we would have a different, order, the 
second clause would come first. 

2, The trajection (Grorius, Korps and others), 
which actually put that clause first, is altogether 
unwarranted. 

8. The second and third clauses are taken as 
parallel (by Hartess and OnsHavsen), but as 
dependent on the first, in a partitive sense: some 
to teach, others to be edified. But there is no- 
thing to indicate such a sense, and it is logically 
inadmissible, since the ‘saints’ of one clause 
mae the body of Christ” of the other are iden- 
tical. 

4. Braune follows Erasmus, Dr Wutrs, Murer, 
Fiatt, Rusckert, SCHENKEL and many others, 
in taking the second and third as dependent on 
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the first, or rather the second dependent on the 
first and the third on the second. The meaning 
then is: ‘‘ For the perfecting of the saints unto 
all that variety of service which is essential 
unto the edification of the body of Christ.” As 
this view is fully presented below, the objections 
to it alone require mention at this point. These 
as urged by Mnyer are: a. That as the context 
treats of offices in the Church, it is improper to 
enlarge the meaning of dsaxovia beyond that of 
official service (Rom. xi. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 1; vi. 8; 
comp: Acts vi. 4; 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff.; ix. 12, ete.). 
b. That with such a meaning révtwy would have 
been so essentially necessary with dyiwy, that it 
could not have been omitted. These objections 
are sufficiently strong to lead him to adopt the 
next view. 

5. The second and third clauses are taken as 
co-ordinate, and dependent on édwxe, “he gave;” 
the first expressing the more wiltimate and final 
purpose (mpéc) of the action, the other two the 
more immediate end (cic), This view is adopted 
by Aurorp, Exuicorr, Hopes, Eapis (2d ed.), 
and gives this sense: ‘‘He gave Apostles, etc., 
—to fulfil the works of the ministry, and to 
build up the body of Christ, His object being to 
perfect His saints.” So Hormann substantially. 
The great objection is the strange order which 
place the more ultimate end first, but as the 
difficulty seems to inhere in the Apostle’s own 
choice of prepositions, it is not decisive against 
this view. While preferring it, I would not in- 
sist on its correctness, but, leaving Dr. Braune’s 
notes as they stand, add in footnotes the require- 
ments of this interpretation.—R. ] 

Unto the perfecting of the saints [mpoc 
TOY KaTapTio“oYy TOY dyiwv].—tllpdc¢ 
marks the end aimed at, viz.: ‘‘the perfecting of 
the saints.” Karapriouéc, occurring only here, 
like xardprioce in 2 Cor. xiii. 9 designates the re- 
establishment of an affair, so that it is dptvo¢ 
(only 2 Tim. iii, 17, réAevoc, various reading), 
amteger, as it should be (1 Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 
11; Gal. vi. 1; 1 Thess. iii. 10; Heb. x. 5; xi. 
8; xiii. 21; 1 Pet. v.10). Mon potuit honorifi- 
centius verbi ministerium commendare, quam dum 
hune illi effectum tribuit (Catvin). Through the 
ministers of Christ the Christians should become 
complete, perfect.* For what purpose? 

For the work of the ministry [or of 
ministration, el¢ épyov dtanoviac}.— 
Hence there is no thought of merely external 
increase (PeLaGius, Beza). Hic marks that for 
which the saints should become expert, com- 
plete. The nouns, without the article, have here 
@ more general meaning: épyov indicates the 
efficiency of the dsaxoviac, and the latter denotes 
that every work which it does, is a service to 
our neighbor and then to the whole. Acakovia is 
a general service (2 Tim. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 8). 
This meaning is demanded here by the context, 
the connection with the saints, the members, 
each one of which has his office (Rom. xii. 4) 
and needs the other (1 Cor. xii. 21). Comp. 


* [Honce gives the following meanings which have been 
suggested here: 1. The completion of the saints (“the num- 
ber of the elect”). 2. Their renewing or restoration. 3. 
Their reduction to order dnd wnion as one body. 4. Their 
preparation for service (so Braune). 5. To their perfecting. 
The last he prefers, as is required by the view taken of the 
relation of the clauses.—R.] 





2 Tim. iii. 17: mpd¢ wav épyov ayafov éEnpriopé- 
voc. It must not be referred to church service, 
ecclesiastical office, the diaconate in a technical 
sense (MEvER).* Comp. on ver. 16. 

Por the building up of the body of 
Christ, etc olkodopqy TOv cHpartosg TOW 
Xptorov.t—The aim of the “ministry” is 
again subjoined with the preposition elc. Se 
great is the significance of the preparing of Chris- 
tians through the ministers of the Church to 
ministering activity in the congregation! The 
body of Christ is there, it exists, but new mem 
bers are continually incorporated in it, it extends 
and increases ; hence both of the figures derived 
from the body (i. 23; ii. 20-22) are included. 
LurueEr is very good: ‘that the saints may be 
fitted to the work of the ministry, that thus the 
body of Christ may be edified.” Accordingly 
the three clauses are not co-ordinate (Curysos- 
tom, Brnaex and others); nor are the two sub- 
joined with etc co-ordinate (RurcKert, Meyer, 
Haxztess and others), nor yet dependent on 
édwxe, as some think, while others make them 
dependent on karaprioudy. Quite as litile can 
we accept a trajection of the second number 
before the first (Grorius, Koprz and others). 
[See above for a classification of opinions.—R. ] 
Comp. Doctr. Note 8. 


Ver. 18. The end of the perfecting. Till we 
all come [wé ype xatravtqooper of Tar- 
rec].—Mé ype denotes the final, highest aim, 
not the beginning and entrance of the same, 
aypt, but the presence and enjoyment of it 
(Trrrmann, Syn. I. p. 88 ff.). [Comp. Dr. 
Scuarr’s note, Romans, p. 181.] Karavrgq- 
owe, the conjunctive without dv denotes sim- 
ply the future; the verb itself however is— 
¢0dvery (Ecumentius), the arriving at the desti- 
nation, as frequently in the Acts (xvi. 1; xviii. 
19, 24, etc.), in a local sense; here and Phil, 
iii. 11 however in the spiritual sense, promi- 
nence being given to the free movement, which 
is occasioned, strengthened and animated by the 
educating karapriopoc.f 

Under the term ol raévrec, ‘all,”=ol dytoi, 
as a complete whole, the Apostle includes him- 








* [The term is not to be restricted to the diaconate, nor to 
the ministry, t.e., the office of pastor and teacher (HODGE), 
but seems to refer to “spiritual service of an official nature” 
(so Meyer). Hence ministration is preferable to the more 
technical word ministry, though Braune extends the signi- 
fication in accordance with his view. On the absence of the 
article ELLIcoT? remarks: ‘ Avaxovia may possibly have 
been left studiously anarthrous in reference to the different 
modes of exercising it alluded to in ver. 11, and the various 
spiritual wants of the Church; épyov however seems clearly 
definite in meaning, though by the principle of correlation 
(Middleton, Art. iii. 8, 6) it is necessarily anarthrous in 
form.”—R. r 

+ [Euuicorr remarks that this clause is parallel to, but at 
the same time more nearly defining the nature of the épyov. 
The article is not required, as edifying generally is the ob- 
ject. There is no confusion of metaphors, since both words 
have a distinct metaphorical meaning, where the original 
allusion is in a measure lost.—R.] ; : 

{ [All reference to coming together from different starting- 
points, or coming out of previous wanderings is imaginary 
(Meyer). Exticorr remarks that too much weight must not 
be laid on the omission of av as giving an air of less uncer- 
tainty to the subjunctive, since there was an evident ten- 
dency in later Greek to omit it in such cases, adding: “the 
use of the subjunctive (the mood of conditioned but objec- 
tive possibility), not future (as Chrysostom), shows that the 
xatavray is represented not only as the eventual, but as the 
expected and contemplated result of the éSwxev.”—R.] 
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self; it is therefore implied that those in whom 
there has been a beginning of mioric (HARLESS), 
even the greatest, the Apostles, are in need of 
progress towards the goal, are not yet there, 
even although in advance of others, but further 
their own progress when they labor for others 
(Phil. iii, 13, 14; Rom. i. 11, 12). Accordingly 
“all” ig not to be extended to all men (JEROME). 
Benazt is excellent: Me apostoli quidem se puta- 
runt metam assecutos, nedum ecclesia. Semper pro- 
ficiendum fuerat, non standum, nedum deficiendum. 
Et nune ecclesia ideam sui optime non a tergo re- 
spiciat oportet, sed ante oculos habeat, ut futuram, 
etiam num assequendum. Notate hoc, qui antiquita- 
tem non tam sequimini, quam obtenditis. 

Unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, ci¢ r7v 
tvétygta tee wlorewe Kal THO EmLyVvo- 
cewc Tov viov Tov Ge0%.—The preposition 
marks the goal, The repeated article demands 
absolutely, that ‘faith’ and “knowledge” be 
kept apart as distinct, independent ideas, al- 
though the genitive which they have in common 
(‘‘of the Son of God”) occasions a connection 
by means of the copulative conjunction. ‘‘ Faith” 
designates the immediate possession, ‘‘ know- 
ledge” the assurance obtained by means of 
knowing (Matrures); the former is applicable 
to an ethical, the latter to an intellectual sphere ; 
the latter proceeds constantly anew from the 
former, the former is itself the permanent be- 
ginning, the constant principle, not merely an 
initiatory stage to be surpassed; both belong 
together accordingly. The unity of both, since 
‘cone faith” is presupposed (ver. 5), refers to 
the various degrees of clearness and power in 
the individual members (of wdvrec), to littleness 
of faith, weakness of faith, want of maturity, 
elc. Accordingly the genitive, ‘“‘of the Son of 
God,” defines both more closely, indicating that 
they are as strong, as He possessed them, and 
that thus we, being God’s children who will 
grow up and become educated, should possess 
them; He is the Author and Finisher of our 
faith (Heb. xii. 2) and knowledge, thus Example 
and Standard. If He is not the object, there is 
neither faith nor knowledge at all. Hence it is 
the genitive sudjecti (ST1ER), not objecti, as most 
consider it. But unity of faith and knowledge 
is not meant, either alone (O~sHavsEN), or in 
connection with the other meaning (StipR); we 
should rather refer it to the unity of the indi- 
viduals, of the church-members, which is effected 
by the faith and knowledge of Christ. 

[The view of OnsHavseEn is, that the unity is 
the state in which faith and knowledge are iden- 
tified; fides implicita developing into fides expli- 
eita (Brispina). Eapis and Aurorp virtually 
accept this as included here, the latter citing 
De Werre: ‘ True and full unity of faith is then 
found, when all thoroughly know Christ, the 
object of faith, alike, and that in His highest 
dignity as the Son of God.” But the second 
term is not epexegetical of the first, and faith is 
not to be lost in knowledge, but abides (1 Cor. 
xiii. 13).—The strong word ériyvwoue must be 
noticed. If any prefer the more common view 
of the genitive as that of the object, the follow- 
ing statement (Hover) will be satisfactory: 
“Faith and knowledge express or comprehend 


all the elements of that state of mind of which 
the Son of God is the object—a state of mind 
which includes the apprehension of His glory, 
the appropriation of His love, as well as confi- 
dence and devotion. This state of mind is in 
itself eternal life.” ‘The unity of faith is now 
confined to the first principles ; the unity of faith 
contemplated in this place is that perfect unity 
which implies perfect knowledge and perfect 
holiness.”’—R. ] 

Unto a full-grown man, ¢i¢ Gvdpa ré- 
Aecov.—The singular marks the unity of the 
Church, which grows up into a perfect man.* 
Here a ‘development’”’ (werden) is spoken of, 
which is involved in the xatavrgv; the Church, 
the body of Christ, becomes a personality edu- 
cated and completed to the perfect life-degree 
of Christ. For réAeoc is the opposite of vamog 
(ver. 14); like 1 Cor. iii. 1; ii. 6 and Heb. v. 
18, 14, it means one in ripe, full manhood. 

Unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ [ei¢ pétpov pAcniag 
Tov maAnpdouatog Tov Kpcorov).—* Unto 
the measure of the stature” points to a definite 
measure; it does not therefore extend in infini- 
tum. ‘HAcwia from Ae, qui adulte et mature 
etatis est, certainly designates, as in Luke xix. 
2, the stature, the bodily size, elsewhere (Matt. 
vi. 27; Luke xii. 25; ii. 52; Heb. xi. 11; Jno. 
ix. 21, 23) however, the age, generally the age 
of manhood; it is, more fully expressed, the 
maturity, the full growth, and in accordance 
with the context the spiritual maturity (Srier).+ 
The genitive: Tov tmAnpdSmarocg tov Xpic- 
tov, “of the fulness of Christ,” defines more 
precisely the measure of the maturity: it is 
conditioned by the fulness, the state of being 
filled, which comes from Christ, accordingly by 
Himself, who lives in it and by His gifts and 
powers. We should become perfect, as He, the 
Head was, 1 Cor. xii. 12. Hence Luter is in- 
correct: in the measure of perfect age; for 
TAnpouaroc is not to be made an adjective quali- 





* [“ Metaphorical apposition to the foregoing member, the 
concrete term being probably selected rather than any ab- 
stract term, as forming a good contrast to the following 
vimvoe (ver. 14), and as suggesting by its ‘singular’ the idea 
of the complete: unity of the holy personality, further ex- 
plained in the next clause, into which they were united and 
consummated” (ELLIcoTT), As a curiosity ALFoRD cites 
from AvaustINE (Civ. Det, xxii. 17): “ Nonnulli, propter 
hoc quod dictum est, Eph. iv. 18, nec in sexu feemineo resur- 
recturas feeminas credunt, sed in virili omnes aiunt.”—R.] 

} [As the word undoubtedly means either stature or age, 
the latter being more common, or perhaps includes both, 
like the German Hrwachsenheit, the sense here must be de- 
termined by cuusiderations drawn from the passage itself, 
Kopp, HoLzwausen, Hartess, Meyer, Hopge prefer tho 
sense: age, because “full-grown men,” “ children” (ver. 14), 
point to this; the phrase which follows is then a character- 
izing genitive. But “measure” seems more appropriately 
used in reference to “stature,” and the idea of magnitude is 
indicated by the’ words “ fulness,” “ grow up” (ver. 15) and 
by the figure of ver.16, This sense is adopted by Erasmus, 
GRoTIUS, BENGEL, RUECKERT, StT1ER, EADIE, ELLIcoTt, ALFORD. 
It may be added that wAyjpwua does not refer to the Church 
(StoRR and others), nor to the knowledge of Christ (Gro- 
TIUs). The genitive rod Kptorod is a genitive subjec- 
tive: Christ’s fulness: “This stature grows just as it re- 
ceives of Christ’s fulness ; and when that fulness is wholly 
enjoyed, it will be that of a‘ perfect man’” (Hapte). Some 
of the Fathers referred this passage to the resurrection, 
teaching that man shall rise from the grave in the perfect 
age of Christ, having the form and aspect of thirty-three 
years of age, the age of Christ at His death. See MEYER, 
who has a note on the time of fulfilment in which ho brings 





out his favorite views about the Second Advent and Paul's 
expectation of its speedy coming.—R.] 
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fying #A:kia. The explanation: full gracious 
presence of Christ (Haruzss) is insufficient; 
still more so the meaning given by RuzcKmrr; 
Christ stands before us as the ideal of manly size 
and beauty.—Whether this goal will be reached 
in this life or only in the next, is decided by 
rioti¢ in the context, to this extent, that we must 
refer it to this life also, although indeed many a 
one first attains unto it in the future life, since 
this coming to the appointed goal extends through 
centuries. Comp. Docitr. Notes 4, 5. 


The purpose, vers. 14, 15. 
14; 5) positively, ver. 15. 

Ver. 14. To the end that we be no longer 
children [iva pwyKére Spev vircor}.— 
‘Iva sets forth the purpose, which aims at the 
fulfilment of wykéte Swev vAreiot, and 
this must accordingly take place before the 
goal is reached, ‘‘unto a perfect man.” It is 
not to be joined to ver. 13 (ScuENnKEL),* but to 
vers. 11, 12, more particularly to @dwxe, and un- 
folds wherein the ‘* perfecting of the saints” con- 
sists. As the Apostle, who, although the most ad- 
vanced, still in humble sense of fellowship, bears 
and suffers in the imperfection of the Church, 
includes himself (6ev), we must not find here 
a reproach, but a point or state of transition, 
which does not continue, hence py«ére, which 
does not recall false teachers in Christendom 
generally (Meyer). The Gentiles are not yet 
vqgacot; Christians in their incipiency are such 
‘aes xi. 26; Luke x. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 1; viii. 

1; Gal. iv. 13; Heb. v. 18); they should not 
however remain so, but advance to ripe man- 
hood. 

Tossed to and fro [as waves] and car- 
ried about [kAvdwvilépevoe kai TE pt- 
ep 6uevor].—This describes more closely the 
vaniétn¢g, with reference to appearances and ex- 
periences observed and felt in the churches, in- 
clusive of the false teachers who had appeared 
and would appear. ‘Tossed as waves ”’} ( fluc- 
tuantes, Vulgate), moved as waves, intrinsecus, 
sursum deorsum, etiam citra ventum (BuNauL), 
‘cand carried about,” extrinsecus, huc illuc, aliis 
nos adorientibus (BENGEL), describes the ready 
excitability of the unsubstantial, the immature 
(Jas. i. 6; Heb. xiii. 9; Jude 12); they are de- 
pendent on their surroundings, on influences and 
insinuations, are moved: 


a) negatively, ver. 





* [SCHENKEL’s view is somewhat novel. He talces our verso 
as giving the purpose of ver. 13, and to the objection that this 
Places pérfection before the state of childhood answers, that 
the last verse refers to the whole Church, this to individuals. 
Because the whole Church is perfect, the members should be 
no longer children. But this is very unsatisfactory. The 
two leading views are those of HarzEss and Msyver. The 
former takes our verse as co-ordinate with ver. 13, and im- 
mediately dependent on vers. 11, 12, giving the purpose of 
the ministry (so FLarr, BLEEK, Hopae). Meyer, who has a 
clear statement of the case in loco, takes this verse as sub- 
ordinate to ver. 13, and remotely dependent on vers. 11, 12. 
He holds that ver. 13 defines the “terminus ad quem,” which 
characterizes the functions of the Christian ministry, while 
ver. 14 thus explains the object, our ceasing to be children, 
contemplated in the appointment of such a “ terminus,” and 
thence more remotely in the bestowal of a ministry so 
characterized. To the former view there is the decided 
grammatical objection that a clause introduced by iva is 
made co-ordinate with those introduced by eis, in that case 
too ver. 13 would follow vers. 14,15. The latter view avoids 
these difficulties without being open to the logical objection 
which probably led to the adoption of the former.—R.] 

+ [Not by the waves, like a deserted ship, as Mryer and 
others hold, but like the billow itself—R.] 





By every wind of teaching, rav71i 
Gvéuy tHe dtdacKkadiac.—The wind has 9 
great variety (tayvri), from the aura seculi, levis 
aura popelli to the strong continuing trade-wind, 
and as to its origin from coarse to refined carnal 
interests, as well as in its tendency toward aims 
against the Church or in favor of a false church. 
[The dative is the dynamic dative, Krurarr.— 
R.]_ ‘*Teaching ” is introduced under the figure 
of the wind, because it is something pneumatic 
and because, as the wind in proportion to its 
strength or the free situation of the water, stirs 
this from ripples to foam, so the teaching sets 
in motion the spirit of the v#mic, which is so 
easily tossed to and fro. The v#ruoe will learn, 
know; that is the proper way to perfection. 
But beside the one wholesome teaching of truth 
there appears the multifarious teaching of error 
as a great danger,* and the greater because it 
works, moves, attracts and hurries along: 

In the sleight of men.—’Ev r7 xvBelg, 
belonging to the participles, refers with the 
article to ‘“‘teaching;” through the sleight be- 
fitting the doctrine, and with the substantive 
(from «Boe, die), to dice-playing, in order to 
denote, that the teachers deal with the Scrip- 
tures and the truth and men, as players with 
dice (Lurner). [Braune agrees with Du Werte, 
Meyer, Hopes, and the E. V., in regarding év 
as instrumental, but as this seems pleonastic 
after the dative, «‘and would mar the parallel- 
ism with év dydmy (ver. 15), the preposition ap- 
pears rather to denote the element, the evil at- 
mosphere as it were in which the varying cur- 
rents of doctrine exist and exert their force” 
(Etticott). So Hariuss, Otsuavsen, Eapig 
and AtrorD.—R.] The genitive (‘‘of men’’) 
indicates that the v#moe stand under the influ- 
ence of men, instead of their placing themselves 
under the guidance of Christ (MryER), and also 
under that of many instead of one. But this is 
not all; the added parallel clause carries the 
matter further ; there is not only human sleight, 
temeritas, but a plan also: 

In craftiness tending to the system of 
error [év tavovpyi2 mpdc THY webodeiav 
Tio TAGYyC].—E> connects with the previous 
phrase. Tavovpyég corresponds with xvBeia, 
and gives prominence to what the latter does not 
indicate, the nequitia, the conscious malice; hence 
it is incorrect to find this in the previous phrase 
(Harzess, Stier). The article can be dispensed 
with, since the closer qualification is added. The 
preposition, as in ver. 12 (mpdc¢ rév xarapriopdvy, 
denotes toward what the craftiness proceeds (W1- 
NER, p. 878). This is r#v wePodeiav (only 
here and vi. 11, where the plural is used), which is 
derived from peodebecy, to follow in order to track 
up something, then machinare, meaning therefore 
machinatio, crafty pursuing (Lurugn: erschleichen, 
to sneak upon), to follow and come upon in a 
sneaking manner; in this there is found pre-ar- 
rangement, system. The principle which pefo- 
deber is indicated by the genitive tac tAdyne. 





* [Eapie: “ The article ris before dudackadias gives defini 
tive prominence to ‘the teaching,’ which, as a high function 
respected and implicitly obeyed, was very capable of sedu- 
cing, since whatever false phases it assumed, it might find 
and secure followers.” The substantive is abstract and gen- 
eral; teaching is preferable to doctrine, because it brings out 
the active agency employed with more distinctness.—R.] 
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This is not error mentis, but lying, the opposite of 
“GAGGeva (1 Sohn iv. 6) ; hence, especially as TOU dua- 
Bédov is added in vi. 11, BencEr is on the right 
track when he says: 7. ¢., Satanz.* It is true 
the ridv7 ig inthe main only personified (MzYEx); 
but it has a kingdom and a mvevpya, that operates 
through men, the false teachers (TH KuBeia Tav av- 
Oporwv), as through serviceable tools, proper 
instruments. 


Ver. 15. But holding the truth in love, 
may grow up into him, aAndebovrTes oé 
iv dyany avijgowuer cic avrdy, is to be 
joined with iva (ver. 14) as the antithesis (dé) to 
“no longer children.” Hence Luruer is incor- 
rect: ‘but let us be honest in love and grow.” 
Christians (of mévrec, ver. 18), not merely teach- 
ers, are the subject. Avgdvevy is simply to grow, 
not to remain vjmioc, to come out, of the vymidrie. 
Hee abénowc, augmentatio (ver. 16), media est inter 
infantes et virum (BunceL). Accordingly ei¢ 
points to the goal; hence ‘into Him” (Mar- 
THIES, STIER); it corresponds to the eic dvdpa té- 
Aesov, we should become a perfect man, as He is. 
The phrase ‘ Head” from the following relative 
clause should not be pressed (Hormann, Meyer), 
in order to make the meaning still‘more difficult ; 
ra mévra stands between, and this accusative of 
reference will not allow ei¢ airév to be=grow 
in respect to Him (Mnyer), whatever that may 
mean. [‘¢ Unto and into Him,” as the goal and 
standard of our growth, with a secondary thought 
apparently of the incorporation of all the Church 
in Christ, which is developed in the subsequent 
context, The phrase is not to be joined with 
“in love” (Haruess).—R.] Still less can it 
mean: ipsius cognitione (GRotiUs), virtute et influxu 
(A-Laprpz). 

While ei¢ avrév denotes the goal of the 
growth, GAyj@ebvovrtec év dyadmy designates 
the condition under which, the state in which it 
takes place. Hence the two are to be joined: 
trueinlove. ’AAjGebev is—dAnbjc elvac (Passow, 
sub voce); the context explains it further. In 
the New Testament only here and Gal. iv. 16. 
There vviv indicates that it means speaking the 
truth, here the context is a different one. While 
avégowpev forms an antithesis to vAmoe duev, 
aAnGebvorvrec stands in contrast to the manner 
of such (‘tossed as waves and carried about ’’) 
and to “teaching” in general, as well as that of 
the deceitful false teachers in particular, Brn- 
GEL is excellent; veRantEs, Lurwer (Gen. xlii. 





* [On the reading me@oSeiav see Textual Note®. As to 
its meaning, we may remark that the bad sense is not neces- 
earily inherent in the term, which signifies: “a deliberate 
planning or system.” Still here the bad sense is fixed on it 
by the genitivo which follows, and we might render it: stra- 
tagem, though in the full phrase, ‘system of error,” the 
meaning is sufficiently evident. Bape renders “a system,” 
but “the system of error” isons. The force of the preposi- 
tion can be brought out in English only by a periphrasis : 
tending to, leading to, not according to. The word rrAavis 
here includes the idea of deceit no doubt, but is perhaps bet- 
ter expressed by error, “error in its most abstract nature.” 
The genitive is subjective, the error plans and machinates, 
That the Apostle meant to characterize “error” as evil, mo- 
rally as well as intellectually wrong, is evident enough from 
the context. When Ruscxert says that this was Paul’s weak 
sido, to stigmatize those in error, in a spirit of dogmatical 
defiance, he betrays his usual incapacity for comprehending 
the Apostle. If truth be not sanctifying, and error demoral- 
izing, then the Scriptures and human oxperience are alike at 


ult.—R.| 





16): if you design truth. The whole personality 
is spoken of, in walk and nature, and the mean. 
ing is more than merely: to be true in speech, 
verum dicere (Hormann, Schriftbeweis, IL. 2, p. 180, 
Merver).* 

‘Ev ayémy sets forth the sphere or element 
in which the dAjOevecv moves; ayér7 and aAfOea 
are correlative ideas.; Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 6, 
Love is here entirely undefined, hence general: 
love for the truth, for the brethren, who come 
into danger through false teachers, or themselves 
become false teachers, to the Church as a whole, 
to God. There is accordingly no reference to 
forbearance toward error (Harvsss), or love to- 
wards those of different profession (MEYER), or 
something of the same; nor is év—dé (ScuEn- 
KEL), or ovv,. or merely upright in love (LurHEn 
and others). | 

In all things who is the head, even 
Christ [rad mavra, d¢ éoriv 4 Kegadrh, 
Xptoréc].—Tad ravra,t without a preposi- 
tion, as 1 Cor. ix. 25; x. 33; xi. 2, or with card 
(Col. iii. 20) denotes, on account of the article, 
all, to which reference has been made, into which 
we must grow: faith, knowledge, truth, love, ete. 
“Who is the Head, even Christ,” with great em- 
phasis, in order to furnish a motive for growing 
up into Him. We might have found rév Xpiorév, 
in apposition to ei¢ avréy, but it can either be in 
apposition to 7 xedaAg, or in the first instance 
still be in the nominative (WinER, p. 495). 


Ver. 16. Comprehensive conelusion.—From 
whom, é£ ov, marks the cause, the source, 
and as the context demands, a continuing one. 
Christ is the goal (ei¢ cee and the source of 
the life-development of the Church (Murer). If 
then CuRysostom says: ogddpa aoagac foutr- 
evoe TH TavTa Guov GeAjoa eimeiy, an exact analy- 
sis of the sentence will show what is incorrect 
(aoagec). Col. ii. 19 is parallel. 

a. The subject.—All the body fitly framed 
together and compacted [rav 76 cédpa 
ovvappLoAoyobmevoy kai cvvBiBal ope 





*» (Though the more extended meaning is stoutly denied by 
MEYER, it is accepted by Carvin, DE WrTTE, RUECKERT, AL- 
FoRD, Hope@e, Eapre and Exiicorr. The difficulty is to ex- 
press the sense in English: being true is literal, but not sa- 
tisfactory; walking truthfully, walking in truth, though 
giving the correct sense, would be inapt here; holding the 
truth is the best rendering, if the care is taken not to give an 
objective sense to truth.”—Comp. the remarks of ALFORD 
(who renders: being followers of truth) and ELLicort. 

+ (The question of connection is much disputed. Many, 
perhaps most, join “in love” with the participle (CaLvIN, 

ROTIUS, ALFORD, RUECKERT, Hover, STIER, BLEEK among 
others), while Har.ess, MEYER, OLSHAUSEN, EaDie and Eul- 
cort connect it with the verb “grow.” In favor of the for- 
mer, the order, the parallelism of structure with ver. 14, the 
otherwise fecble and awkward position of the participle at 
the beginning of the sentence, Panl’s habit of subjoining his 
qualifying phrases, and the vital association between loveand 
truth, may be urged. The latter view is supported by MEYER 
as better agreeing with his rendering of the participle: 
speaking the truth; he urges also that “in love” ought to 
be joined with the same verb as in ver, 16, and that thus “in 
love,” at the beginning here and at tho closo there, receives 
its due emphasis. Still the other seems preferable, for the 
connection in verse 16 is equally open to discussion. 
It is not “a ‘fiat justitia, ruat celum’ _ truthfulness: 
but must be conditioned by love; a true-seeking and true- 
being with loving caution and kind allowance” (ALFORD). 

[This is the accusative of the quantitative object (ELLIOTT); 
“we are to grow in all those things in which the Christiam * 
Mhust advance ” (VULSHAUSEN).—R.] 
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vyov].—“All the body” takes the term “all” 
ver. 13) as a unity; the main idea is that of to- 
tality. [All the body,” which the E. V. gives 
in Col. ii. 19, is perhaps preferable to ‘the 
whole body,” the idea being of the entire body 
as including every member, rather than of the 
body as a whole (7d wav o@ua more accurately 
expresses this), The latter notion becomes the 
stronger one in the close of the verse.—R.] The 
double definition, ‘‘fitly framed together and 
compacted,”’ describes the Church in its present 
development (present participle). The first ad- 
jective (see ii. 21; of a building) indicates the 
individual parts and members (dpyéc, groove, 
joint, member), which are printed together 
(cov), the other, used more precisely of men 
who enter into a society, marks these members 
as individuals, as persons. In this the difference 
and the reason of the double expression is found. 
In such a union the Church is conceived of, be- 
cause it isa building; besides a society is spoken 
of, a society of persons, a congregation. Ac- 
cordingly such a two-fold designation sets forth, 
either the figure and fact (Mnyrr) or harmony 
and solidity (Benann). Exnicorr suggests, in 
accordance with the simple meaning of the words, 
that the latter term refers to the aggregatim, the 
former to the inier-adaptation of the component 
parts.—R. ] 


[By means of every joint of the supply. | 


—This phrase, which presents more difficulties 
than any other in our verse, is discussed below 
by Dr. Braune, who joins it with the predicate, 
not with the subject (7. ¢., a8 ® qualification of the 
participle) ag is done in the E, V. The latter 
view of the connection is adopted by the majority 
of commentators (so Hopes, Eapiz, Exuicort), 
and is favored by the position of the phrase and 
the parallel, Col. ii. 19. The former is defended 
by Mnyzr, Stiur, ALForD, CHrysostom, THEO- 
DOoRET, BenceL). It may be remarked in favor 
of this, that it gives more pergpicuity to the pas- 
sage, ‘“‘the whole instrumentality and modality 
here described belonging to the growth” (AL- 
ForD), the repetition of odéua is more natural in 
an involved predicate, while the complicated 
subject is much more awkward. As regards the 
parallel, the position there is totally different. 
It ought to be added that the earlier defenders 
of this view advocated a sense of the word 
d¢4 (=aiofnatc, the perception of the vital energy 
imparted from the head), which did not admit so 
readily of the connection with the participles. 
Still Braune’s view is preferable.—R. ] 

b. The predicatee—Maketh the growth .of 
the body, rv abénoiv rov cbmartoe 
moveitat.—Col. ii. 19: ab& rHv absyow. The re- 
petition of rot cdpuarog (‘of the body”) in- 
stead of éavrov (‘‘itself”) marks the permancnt 
effect proceeding from the cause, and as com- 
pared with Christ’s continued influence, puts into 
the background the self-development as an en- 
tirely independent one. Only when the princi- 
ple of life in the Church has grown and been 
strengthened through Christ, does it become per- 
ceptible (ec oixodouwy éavrod); yet it is already 
indicated by the middle (roceztrac). This repe- 
tition is therefore not to be explained by the dis- 
tance of the predicate from the subject (cua) as 
an effort at distinctness (MEYER), or as negli- 





gence (RurcKert), or as a Hebraism (Grortus), 
or because the interest of individuals is not un- 
der discussion (Haruzss, Srigr).* 

The predicate is then enlarged by a designa- 
tion of the means: by means of every joint 
of the supply [ded wéone adbpe THE Ere 
Xopnylac|.— AoA ee anteocOac) cannot 
according to Col. ii. 19, where it is put in one 
category with ovvdéouwy and connected with ém- 
Kopnyobpevov nal ovvBiBafsuevov, mean the same 
band, yet must be something similar.+ It can- 
not be—alcOjor¢ (Curysostom), sensation (Mzy- 
ER), contact (Hormann). Since d¢jv Eye means 
to have something enchaining, enticing (Passow, 
sud voce), and the singular is found here, the 
most natural and correct meaning will be: con- 
nection or grasp. "Ew: yopyyia (from yopy- 
yia) means to lead a choir, to defray the expenses 
of a choir, to render a public service, the contri- 
bution to expenditures, public, common rendering 
of service ; accordingly the growth of the Church 
is by means of every grasp of contribution or 
service rendered (genitive odjecti, and not of ap- 
position, SCHENKEL, nor-=7péc, Grorius, Hor- 
MANN and others). 

[To this view of Dr. Braune it may be ob- 
jected that it loses sight of the strict anatomical 
figure without substituting for it the subtler in- 
terpretation of Chrysostom and others. It seems 
better to take d¢7 in the sense indicated by 
Col. ii. 19, and render it “joints,” The quali- 
fying genitive is ag Exuicorr remarks: ‘a kind 
of genitive definitions, by which the predominant 
use, purpose, or destination of the af is speci- 
fied and characterized.” <‘The joints are the 
points of union where the supply passes to the 
different members, and by means of which the 
body derives the supply by which it grows” 
(AtrorD). Hopgz is undoubtedly correct in in- 
terpreting this supply as ‘‘the Divine life or 
Holy Spirit communicated to all parts of the 
Church” (against Braune, who seems to refer it 
to the service rendered by the individual mem- 
bers), but it is very doubtful whether he is right 
in saying that the dgai ‘are the various spiritual 
gifts and offices which are made the channels or 
means of this Divine communication.” Most re- 
cent commentators have wisely refrained from 
thus particularizing. Certainly when these ddai 
are taken as meaning the officers mentioned in 
ver. 11, despite all saving clauses, a step is taken 
toward the Romanist and High Anglican view of 
the clergy. The figures of Scripture, through 
wrested and strained interpretation, have been 
made subservient to great error.—R. ] 

According to the working in the mea- 
sure of each several part [xar’ évépyecav 





* (The repetition is generally regarded as made for the 
sake of perspicuity, especially as éavrod is found in the next 
clause, Perhaps however the body as a whole comes more 
into view now.—The middle is apparently not so much re- 
floxive as intensive and indicative of the energy with which 
the spiral process is carried on (Eapiz, WORDSWORTH, ELLI-- 
corr).—R. 

+ [In Colossians (p. 55) Braune seems to limit the word to 
“nerves,” in accordance with the view which joins each of 
the substantives there used with one of the participles. Ag 
this is scarcely tenable (see in loco), and as the article is not 
repeated with the second substantive in that passage, the ca- 
tegory “joints aud bands” decides yet more definitely 
against any interpretation of this word which removes 
it out of the general class of the anatomical arrangementa 
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iv wérpy Evog Exdorov zépouc].—This 
qualifies the phrase which precedes. Kar’ év- 
épyecay, without the article on account of the 
following qualification (i. 19; ili. 7), defines the 
ixcyopyyia ag an efficient one, while the propor- 
tion of this efficiency rests “‘in the measure of 
each several part,” in the measure, which every 
part, the individual member of the Church in 
himself has from Christ. The service rendered 
proceeds therefore from the individual parts, 
from cach one, so that it is not to be referred 
merely to the ministry, the officers of the church 
Hartess). This efficient service of the indivi- 
Lane is to the advantage of the whole and con- 
ditions the growth of the whole. Comp. vers. 7, 
12. This part of the sentence 18 therefore to be 
closely connected with éxcyopnyiac, and not 
joined immediately with absnowv mocectrae (MeyvER), 
With which it is connected only through the 
former.* : ; 

Unto the building up of itself in love, 
eic olxodopyy égavtov év ayén y.—The 
aim is thus set forth, and as in ver. 12 it is oixo- 
dof; the self-development is here marked, since 
the powers of growth thereto are given from 
Christ. This self-edification is consummated only 
in love, as the life-sphere rendering it possible. 
“In love” therefore depends grammatically on 
‘edifying’ (BLEEK), not on ‘‘maketh increase” 

Meyer). With this so emphatic conclusion 
(runt the building up of itself in love”) the 

postle is brought back to his starting-point 
(ver. 1-3), to the bond of peace. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. Christ gives official persons (ver. 11). It is 
not so much that Christ established certain regu- 
lations binding on the Church, as that He has 
bestowed on it persons, charisms for the endow- 
ment of an office, a ministry. He is the Author 
and Possessor of the office, not only the first, but 
the only one, who has never relinquished it and 
never will to the very end. ‘Christ gives the 
Church’s ministers, the Church takes those given 
and sets them in the service of the Church. Ac- 
cordingly the Church, or he who represents the 
rights and duties of the Church, never has to 
choose the subjects arbitrarily, but to know and 





* [It is difficult to decide the question of connection. In 
favor of the view taken by Braune “is the position of the 
words, and also the congruity of the figure. It is more natu- 
ral to say that the Divine influence is according to the work- 
ing of every part—.e., according to its capacity and function 
—than to say, ‘the growth is according to the working,’ etc.” 
(Hover). Enzicorr and ALFoRD connect it with the verb 
however. The “working” is the functional energy of the 
body, not Divine inworking, as seems to be indicated by the 
BE. V.: “effectual working.’—R.] 

+ [Msver’s view overloads the verb with qualifications. 
“Love is just as much the element in which the edification, 
as that in which the growth takes place” (ALFORD).—In the 
hope of giving clearness to the exegesis of this verse, a sum- 
mary is added: From whom (Christ) all the body (each and 
every member) filly framed together (jointed together) and com- 
pacted (forming one whole) grows (as if possessed of lite in it- 
self) by means of every joint (every special adaptation in gift 
and office) af supply (which Christ grants to these joints as 
means and instruments, the supply being) according to the 
working in the measure of each several part (Christ’s vital 
energy is serviceable only as supplied by the means He has 
chosen, and He chooses to supply it as the severai parts of the 
‘body exercise their functions, so that the growth is not only 
from Him, but symmetrical and organic also) unto (the end 
being) the building up of the body uself in love (as the element 
of edification). —R.] 





recognize those endowed by Christ as those given 
by Him, and to place them in the ministry ; hence 
the highest idea of the ecclesiastical directory 
is to examine whether those concerned are given 
by Christ, without prejudice however to other re- 
quisites which are matters of ecclesiastical po- 
lity.” Muyer. Concerning the double aspect 
of the office, which is both divin and humant ju- 
ris, a divine institution as well as a human, ec- 
clesiastical arrangement, the passage does not 
speak more definitely. But three things are 
plain: 1) It is incorrect to affirm that Christ now 
raiscs up no apostolic men, no prophets nor 
evangelists, but only pastors and teachers. See 
the Exeg. Notes. He does this according to the 
necessity of the times. 2) It isalso erroneous to 
find no offices at all appointed, and to be unwil- 
ling to institute any, as if it were only a human 
notion to establish a teaching ministry. So the 
Quakers (according to Barclay in Guericxg, 
Christl. Symbol. p. 626) and ScuunkeL, Ephesians, 
p. 66, 5; the former accept only the authority of 
the Divine endowment. of persons, the latter re- 
gards the service alone as from the Lord, ‘but the 
office as a human regulation. 3) Just as little 
however should these official persons whom the 
Lord gave at the beginning and still gives to the 
Church, be fixed in number, as the Irvingites 
would do, or be stiffened into a hierarchy as 
among the Roman Catholics.* 

2. The distinction between the official persons, 
involving as it does no subordination of one class 
to the other, since indeed the Apostle Matthew is 
specially designated as Evangelist, John as pro- 
phet and Evangelist, while Peter calls himself 
“presbyter” (1 Pet. v. 1), is altogether irrele- 
vant as respects the teaching office: this indivi- 
dualizes itself in the other offices. Subordination 
exists only as respects Christ who gives them. 
They have no reason for self-exaltation ou ac- 
count of their gifts or special calling, nor has 
the congregation any for aversion to recognize 
and respect them and their calling: the Lord 
works with His word and Spirit in them and 





* [Eapre: “ We are ignorant to a very great extent of the 
government of the primitive Church, and much that has been 
written upon it is but surmise and conjecture. The Church 
represented in the Acts was only in process of development, 
and there seem to have been differences of organization in 
various Christian communities, as may be seen by comparing 
the portion of the Epistle before us with allusions in the three 
letters to Rome, Corinth and Philippi. Offices seem to be 
mentioned in one which are not referred to in others. It 
would appear, in fine, that this last office of government and 
instruction was distinct in two elements from those previ- 
ously enumerated; inasmnch as it was the special privilege 
of each Christian community—not a ministerium vagum, and 
was designed also to be a perpetual institute in the Church 
of Christ. The Apostle says nothing of the modes of human 
appointment or ordination to these various offices. He de- 
scends not to law, order or form, but his great thought is, 
that though the ascended Lord gave such gifts to men, yet 
their variety and number interfere not with the unity of the 
Church.” As this Epistle has for its fundamental thought, 
“the Church which is in Christ Jesus,” it is remarkable how 
the Apostle in it scarcely touches upon those points, which 
seem to fill the minds of many who profess to hold an exalted 
estimate of the Church: Nothing about the ministry consti- 
tuting the Church, though enough to show the necessity for 
the ministry; nothing about the Church maintaining the 
succession through fixed forms, but a good deal about 
Christ’s giving real pastors and teachers (the Church some- 
times fails to receive such through tho most ancient order of 
succession); nothing about Church polity, but much about 
the means of her advancement toward unity of faith and 
knowledge, toward perfection, toward the measure of the star 
ture of the fulness of Christ.—R.] 
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through them (Acts xiii, 21; xv. 28), and this 
arrangement belongs to the living and animating 
organism of the Church, in which the life of 
Christ develops itself. The officers should be 
called neither clerics nor Geisiliche, nor should the 
Church be divided into ecclesia representans and 
representata, Wor every Christian belongs to the 
KARpog Geov, has a part in the KAnpovouia (i. 11, 
15), should be ‘‘geistlich,” and have 71d rvevya, 
and the ministers as the Lord’s servants must 
labor in and for the Church, to serve her, not to 
represent her, but the Lord. 

8. The task of the official persons with their 
gifts for their special calling, over against the 
other members of the body of Christ with the 
general call, is ‘‘the perfecting of the saints,” 
and this reaches also to ‘‘the work of the minis- 
try,” to ‘the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
As certainly then as the servants of the Lord 
have to serve the Church and its individual mem- 
bers, hence not in the commission of the Church, 
ag though this were always and everywhere the 
only efficient impulse, nor yet out of their own 
authority, so certainly should these ministers be 
prepared for their special service by their labors 
in the Church, as they have been called and in- 
stalled by her. As the Lord works upon the 
Church, and this should permit itself to be acted 
upon, so she has the duty of working again ac. 
cording to His purpose, of leading back to Him 
under His guidance and the help of God, which 
He will grant and furnish for her welfare. The 
first link in the chain of congregational activity 
is the officers, the second is every Christian in 
healthy activity at his post, and thus the joyous 
upbuilding of the whole is advanced, which re- 
acts on the ministers and individual members of 
the Church. Thus it goes from above to below, 
from the ministers in immediate rapport with the 
Lord to the individuals, the Church, the whole, 
and from individual to individual, and through 
them to the whole, and from this back again to 
the individuals. The lay element must be culti- 
vated, set in motion, sustained, animated and 
guided. The design is to bless men, to serve the 
people, the people, the people, as Lurnrr (1 
Adv. Kirchenpostille, ed. Franke I. p. 42) 
preaches. In avoiding the Scylla of priestly 
rule, many fall into the Charybdis of congrega- 
tional or lay rule.* This is of importance for all 
Church polity. 

4, Like all pedageygy, the pedagogy of the 
church also should make itself superfluous and 
unnecessary. The utility of the ecclesiastical 
office is appointed to this end, and should be 
managed accordingly.t But this gives neither 





* (All questions of Church polity assume an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect, when viewed in the light of the voluntary 
principle, which totally deprives the State of any control in 
the internal affairs of the Church. There can be no question 
that the Erastianism prevalent in Germany has done as much 
to hinder the development of the lay element in Church work 
in that country, as the opposite principle has to further that 
development in America. But the latter state of things has 
its dangers, e.g., incapable Sunday School superintendents 
and teachers, elders or deacons or church wardens or what- 
ever they may be called, who, while contributing little to the 
spiritual advancement of the Church, take advantage of their 
office, or of the influence of their purse in the annual esti- 
mates, to control and annoy him whom God gave to be 
“pastor and teacher.”—R.] . 

+ [Bavre: “The meaning (ver. 13) is, that not only is there a 
blessed point in spiritual advancement set before the church, 





right nor occasion to undervalue at the time what 
will and should cease after its time. Fidelity to 
the Master demands that it should be left to Him, 
whez and how He will break up the form, lest 
we in doing so should spill and lose its contents 
and substance. 

5. In connection with the prospect that we 
all (ver. 13) shall attain unto the unity of faith 
‘and the knowledge of the Son of God, it must be 
remarked; 

(1.) That this is not spoken of in any-way 
(see Hxeg. Notes) of the apocatastasis : “A com- 
munion of the enjoyment of salvation” (ScHNECK- 
ENBURGER) is not indicated, but the progress 
from the militant to the triumphant church, the 
development, not from unbelief to blessedness, 
not from eternity to God, to heirship with Him, 
but from faith to sight, from service according 
to God’s will to participation in the glory of His 
Nature. 

(2.) A uniformity of expression, of forms and 
formulas, is not meant, but that condilion ig 
meant which the Lord Himself foretelly (John x. 
16), when there shall be ‘one fold” and ‘one 
Shepherd,” when the church of Christ is de- 
veloped out of and beyond all ‘‘ fermentation,” is 
ripened, ministers and members furthering each 
other’s advance, the individual parts and the 
whole in accord, and on the basis of a deeper 
unity the proper variety existing in glorious 
harmony. 

It cannot be overlooked, that, although the 
differences, which divide, ‘will disappear, because 
error attaches to them, or at least immaturity, 
the removal of differences cannot be anticipated, 
unless the church, instead of growing up unto a 
perfect man, should become an assembly of offen- 
sively over-prudent children. Even the dis- 
tinction of-sex shall be removed (Matt. xxii. 80), 





and that till such a point be gained the Christian ministry 
will be continued, but also and primarily, that the grand 
purpose of a continued pastorate in the church is to enable 
the church to gain a climax which it will certainly reach ; 
for that climax is neither indefiuite in its nature nor con- 
tingent in its futurity.” On the question whether the goal 
plainly set before the church in ver. 18, is attainable herein 
this world there is great difference of opinion. That it will 
first be reached hereafter is held by Tucoporer, CaLvin, 
Hopese and others, and that it is attainable here is affirmed by 
Curysostom, THEOPHYLAQT, JEROME, LurHer, De Wertz, 
Meven, Stier, SCHENKEL, That iors is mentioned does 
little to decide the matter, nor is there anything to indiz-te 
that the distinction of here and hereafter, entered into .ho 
Apostle’s mind. He regards the church as one, speaks of the 
goal set before her on the earth, not stating whether it is to 
be attained on: earth 8 HARLESS, OLSHAUSEN, KADIE, ELLI+ 
‘coTtT). Besides eschatological views do much to give indefi- 
niteness to the terms “here and hereafter” in our use of 
them. ‘In such sketches the Apostle holds up an ideal 
which, by the aim and labor of the Christian pastorate, ig 
partially realized on earth, and ought to be more vividly mani- 
fested; but which will be fully developed in heaven, when, 
the effect being secured, the instrumentality may be dispensed 
with”? (Eaprz).. That effect has not yet been secured, that in- 
strumentality may not yet be dispensed with: yet those who 
are tossed as waves, who are carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, who according to the Apostle show most clearly the 
present necessity for the ministerial office, are readiest to cry 
out that it is useless. Would that the church needed minis- 
ters less! Then they might go out into the world more fre- 
quently to win souls for Christ! Paul here certainly does 
not prophesy of that “church of the future,” in which there 
shall be neither pastor nor teacher, because each member ig 
able to take care of himself, and there is nothing to be held 
up to “faith.” That “Church” in the view of those who 
proclaim its coming, will be based on ‘‘ knowledge ;” but it 
will be yyGous not émiyvwors, perception of some frag- 
ments of truth, not the grasping and knowing with “faith 
and knowledge” all Truth, in the Person “of the Son of 
God.” —B.. 
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as that of corporealness in general; but that is 
no reason why we should treat the body as a 
prison of the soul, and desire to be without sex, 
before we enter the eompany of the angels. Let 
each one be faithful to his own church and to 
his Lord! Beyond Christ we cannot go, without 
Him or against Him there is no progress. 

6. He who allows himself to be determined by 
external influences, is still immature, is as yet no 
man, independent, firm and clear, unless these 
influences come from the source of truth and life, 
from Christ: from Him and to Him our life 
comes and goes. Influences of an unchristian 
character are brought by the spirit of this world 
into every age, and many a one may unconscious- 
ly serve this spirit against the truth; as in the 
history of the world there is presented a plan of 
God, so in these there is a method which points 
beyond them into the kingdom of darkness and 
lies. 

7. Truth and Love, which belong together, 
since the former has an ethical character, and 
the latter is not blind, are the fundamental ele- 
ments of growth, requiring Christ as the aim 
and spring of our life, the gifts of Christ and the 
acceptance on the part of the church, her re- 
ceptivity and self-activity, the reciprocity of the 
whole and each individual member. By this we 
may judge the wrong and error of the separate 
divisions and generations of the church. The 
Catholics do not let Christ work asa fresh stream- 
ing fountain, nor rightly value the life of the 
members of the church, but put the apostolic 
power of the Pope with his hierarchy in the 
tront and centre; they undervalue the Head and 
members and overvalue the ministers of the 
church, who become masters. The Lutherans 
have hampered the lay element, and suffer the 
consequences of the abridgement: the fellowship 
of the church is too little developed. The Re- 
formed are wanting in the sacramental element ; 
they foster what is individual and social, rather 
than that which is formative and established, as 
the sects proceeding from them plainly show.— 
By this passage every position and every age 
regulate itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Take heed, pastor, that thou not only hast an 
office and ministry shown to thee, which thou 
administerest, but that thou art and becomest 
more and more thyself a gift of Christ to His 
church.—Rejoice, O church, that the servants of 
Christ are Christ’s gifts for thee and use them 
according to His will against thy lust and errors. 
—Thou shouldst not say, that Christ raised up 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, only in the first 
century and never since; nor deny that He raises 
up the pastors and teachers of His church.—All 
ministry, even the most important minister is in 
vain, if he does not labor further into the house 
and the bye-ways, so that each in his place may 
do his duty as a Christian; but if the spiritual 
teachers do their duty, the church will not re- 
main unspiritual.—Do not reckon according to 
visible results; concealed and gradual is the pro- 
gress of the work, reaching its mark at last and 
in glory. But do not think hastily and proudly, 
now is the time of maturity! You may in the 





end mistake the impulse of the spirit of the age 
for the showers of Christ’s Spirit and the Shib- 
boleth of party-spirit for the word of life, and 
this deception would be fearful.—No one is so 
much a minor as to be without responsibility and 
strength to resist; have regard to this, proving 
all things by the truthfulness in love, by Christ, 
the End and Source of all growth! Preach the 
word simply and purely! Certainly, but not 
less: love it in the same way. Love does not, 
indeed, work by means of injustice, untruth, 
deception, counterfeiting, intrigue, misrepresen« 
tation and pretence. But she creates fellow- 
ship, and truth is the cause, not of the isolated 
individual, but of the fellowship of heaven and 
earth, of the nations, of the earth, and of cen- 
turies, aye of thousands of years. 

Srazxe; For as rogues so manage dice that 
they must fall according to their wish, so do 
schismaticsand fanatics act with the sacred Serip- 
tures.—-Truth and love must be side by side. 
True teaching and lovely living. That is the 
sum of all Christianity. Love and unity edify. 

Rircer: The goal of our growth is a long 
distance before us, the hindrances are many; 
but: growth is the most certain way thither. For 
as little as in physical growth is advance made 
all at once with immoderate rapidity, but as in 
the use of the ordained means, with proper labor 
and exercise, in confidence on God and His be- 
stowed blessing, in love and peace with one an- 
other, the body grows, not one member only, but 
one just as another, so we, through God’s word, 
prayer, embracing all the means afforded us in 
the church, the school and the home, reach the 
position of men of God furnished for every good 
work. 

Hevsyer: Christ’s kingdom embraces even 
the invisible kingdom of God. Would this be 
conceivable, if He were a mere man?—The 
variety of offices should not lead to ambition and 
place-hunting, but to the service of the church. 
—tThe stature of manhood in a Christian consists 
in this, that he, irrespective of men has spiritual 
majority and independence. Teachers should 
not wish to keep the congregation in a state of 
immaturity, but their task is to render them- 
selves unnecessary.—It is the duty of the Chris- 
tian to strive after this maturity.—Humanity is 
capable of an ever-increasing perfection by 
means of Christianity. Progress in Christianity 
is, however, no advance beyond Christianity.— 
The Christian is firm in his faith and free from 
the miserable dependence on foreign and worldly 
opinion.—How much is still wanting in the mu- 
tual support of all in the Christian church. All 
should be for the furtherance of the Christian 
life: for example, the household life should be 
a school of Christianity, the State should further 
the church, and the schools of learning educate 
for Christianity, all arts and sciences should sub- 
serve religion.—It is child’s play, even when not 
detrimental, to speculate how far this figure of 
the body can be carried out into detail, who, for 
example, is eye, ear, breast, back, etc. This can 
lead to results of as revolting a character, as the 
Hindoo system of caste. 

Passavant: One class, as well as another, is 
chosen to their particular service by the Master 
of the church; and He who on earth was in the 
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form of a servant, will regard the more lowly of 
His servants with special looks of love. He sees 
the heart, and fidelity in what is little is precious 
in His sight.—To seek truth always and every- 
where, in all things and among all persons; to 
act in truth with all, towards all, with one’s self 
and before God; to base one’s inmost thoughts 
and impulses always in and on the truth—this 
keeps the heart, amid all the lies, lusts and illu- 
sions of this false world, firm and quiet, as the 
ship that has escaped the waves and cast anchor 
in the harbor.—All genuine truth and love come 
alone from Christ upon us and into us, leading 
us back again to Christ. 

GsruacH: In every false teaching which sep- 
arates men from Christ and His word, the Apos- 
tle shows usalso a work of wickedness. Human 
nature was not created by God so perverse as to 
choose without the fault of man, a lie instead of 
the truth. 

Zeiten: These are the instruments by which 
the Lord has chosen to build His Church, not 
Popes, not Emperors and kings, not princes and 
great ones, the mighty monarchs of this world, 
but Apostles, Evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
men illuminated by His spirit, endued with power 
from on high, not merely by men, but given and 
appointed by Himself. It is to take place through 
the peaceful means of preaching, pastoral care, 
instruction. 

[Eapie: Ver. 12. The spiritual advancement 
of the Church, is the ultimate design of the 
Christian pastorate. The ministry preaches and 
rules to secure this, which is at the same time 
the purpose of Him who appointed and who 
blesses it.—Ver. 18. Christians are all to attain 
to oneness of faith, that is, all of them shall be 
filled with the same ennobling and vivifying con- 
fidence in this Divine Redeemer—not some lean- 
ing more to His humanity, and others showing 
an equally partial and defective preference for 
His Divinity—not some regarding Him rather as 
an instructor and example, and others drawn to 
Him more as an atonement—not some fixing an 
exclusive gaze on Christ without them, and 
others cherishing an intense and one-sided as- 
piration for Christ within them—but all reposing 
a united confidence in Him—‘‘the Son of God.” 
—The Christian church is not full grown, but it 





is advancing to perfect age.—Ver. 14. How many 
go the rounds of all sects, parties, and creeds, 
and never receive satisfaction. If in the pride 
of reason they fall into rationalism, then if they 
recover, they rebound into mysticism. From 
the one extreme of legalism they recvil to the 
farthest verge of antinomianism, having travelled 
at easy stages all the intermediate distance.— 
Ver. 15. That character is nearest perfection in 
which the excessive prominence of no grace 
throws such a withering shadow upon the rest, 
as to signalize or perpetuate their defect, but in 
which all is healthfully balanced in just and 
delicate adaptation.—Ver. 16. The church ig 
built up, for love is the element of spiritual pro- 
gress. That love fills the renewed nature, and 
possesses peculiar favilities of action in edifying 
the mystical body of Christ. Whatever parts it 
may have, whatever their forms, uses, and posi- 
tion, whatever the amount of energy resident in 
them, still, from their connection with the one 
living Head, and from their own compacted union 
and mutual adjustment, they compose but one 
growing structure ‘in love.”—R. 

(Hopes: Ver, 12. If Christ has appointed the 
ministry for the edification of His body, it ig in 
vain to expect that end to be accomplished in 
any other way.—Ver. 14. Error can never be 
harmless, nor false teachersinnocent. Twocon- 
siderations, however, should secure moderation 
and meekness in applying these principles. The 
one is, that though error implies sin, orthodoxy 
does not always imply holiness. The character 
most offensive to God is that of a malignant zealot 
for the truth, The other consideration is, that 
men ave often much better than their creed: that 
is, the doctrines on which they live are much 
nearer the truth than those which they profess. 
They deceive themselves by attaching wrong 
meaning to words, and seem to reject truth, when 
in fact they only reject their own misconceptions. 
—Ver. 16. The church is Christ’s body. The 
body grows. Concerning this growth, the Apos- 
tle says: 1. Itisfrom Him. He is the causal 
source from whom all life and power are derived. 
2. It depends on the intimate union of all. the 
parts of the body with the Head, by means of 
appropriate bands. 3. Itissymmetrical. 4. It 
is a growth in love.—R. ] 





3. General Christian Duties. 


Cuap. IV. 17—V. 21. 


a. The principle of the new walk, with reference to the contrast of the old and the new men, 


Cuap. IV. 17-24. 


17 


This I say therefore [therefore I say], and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth 


walk not [no longer walk] as other Gentiles [the rest of the Gentiles]' walk, in the 


18 vanity of their mind. 


Having the understanding darkened [Being darkened? in 


their understanding], being alienated from the life of Ged [,] through [because of ] 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness [hardness] of the heart: 
19 Who being past feeling have given themselves over unto lasciviousness [to wanton- 
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20 ness], to work all uncleanness ‘with [in] greediness. But ye have not so learned 


21 [did not so learn] Christ; 


If so be that ye have heard [If indeed ye heard] him, 


and have been [were] taught by [in] him, as the truth is [as is truth]}* in Jesus: 
22 That ye put off concerning the former conversation [as regards your former way of 


life] the old man, 


which is [waxeth] corrupt according to the deceitful lusts [lusts 


93 of deceit]; And be [become] renewed in the spirit [or by the Spirit ]* of your mind; 
24 fend or ye put on the new man, which after God is [hath been] created in right- 
eousness and true holiness [holiness® of the truth]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 17,—[The reading is doubtful: 8.2 D,23 E. K. L., most cursives, Syriac, Chrysostom (Fec., Tischendorf, Meyer, 


Eadie, Braune), sustain Aoumd; 


Lachmann, Alford, Ellicott. 


it is wanting in %.! B. DF, G., 5 cursives, Vulgate and other versions, and rejected by . 
The external evidence against it is slightly preponderating, but internal grounds 


are in its favor, 


It was probably misunderstood, and the omission further confirmed by 1 Thess, iy, 5.—R.] 


2 Ver. 18.—[N. A. B.: 
D. F. K. L.). 1 
a Being darkened in their understanding, 
b Being alienated from the life of God, 
a Because of the ignorance that is in them, 
b Because of the hardness of their heart. 


égeotwpévot, which, as more rare, is preferred by most recent editors to éoxortameévor (Rec., 
The comma after “God,” is required by the view taken of the construction as a parallelism: 


The first and third, second and fourth members correspond, the alternation, being probably due to the reciprocal inter- 


action which is also implied—R.] 


8 Ver. 21—[This rendering is literal, see Exeg, Notes,—The aorists in vers. 20, 21 are best rendered by the English past 


tense.—Jn is substituted for by, as is so often necessary.—R.] 


4 Ver, 23.—[The two leading interpretations are suggested by the two readings given above. 


See Exeg. Notes.— Become 


renewed is adopted (from Ellicott) to indicate the force of the present, which here marks a continuing process.—R. 
8 Vor. 24.—[.1 gives: dovdrnTe Kai Sixacocivy.—The hendiadys of the E. V. here (and at the close of ver. 22: “ deceitful 
lusts”) must be guarded against.— Hath been created is preferable here to was created, for though the Greek aorist is his- 


torical, the latter rendering 
new «riots in Christ” (Ellicott).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17 u. The connection. This therefore I 
say [roito obv Aéyw].—Todro refers to 
what follows, and with emphasis (WinzER, p. 
152); ov, however, as the subsequent context 
shows, going back of the digression (iv. 4-16), 
which contains the motives of the exhortation (iv. 
1-3), refersto “walk worthy.” THEODORET: médy 
avéaaBe THe Tapavécewg Td Tpooiptov.* But the 
simple ‘‘I say” is not enough for the Apostle; 
he adds: And testify in the Lord, «ai 
paptipopar évy xvpiy.—He presents him- 
self in his apostolic authority as a witness, not 
in his own, but in the Lord’s cause. [‘‘ By thus 
sinking his own personality, the Apostle greatly 
enhances the solemnity of his declaration”’ (ELx1- 
cort).—R.] Itis similar to Rom. ix.1; 1 Thess. 
iv. 1. The Lord is the element in which he lives 
and in this case bears witness, and at the same 
time the ground on which he stands in common 
with the Ephesians; on this account he reckons 
on their acceptance of his urgent appeal. It is 
notrpdc -cvpiov, per Dominum (even the Greek 
Fathers, and many others). 


The heathen walk.as a type of thenatural walk in 
general; Vers. 176-19. 

Ver. 17 6. That ye no longer walk [uyKére 
buac Tepevnateiv.—This infinitive is the ob- 
ject of Aéyw (it being unnecessary to understand 
dciv) expressing, however, what ought to be 
(Eapre) more than what is; Exiicorr thinks an 
imperative sense involved (‘that ye no longer 
must walk”), as indeed the context indicates 
(Atrorp).—R.] This says negatively what is 





*[The odv is resumptive rather than illative, but as AL- 
Forp says: ‘The digression is all in the course of the argu- 
ment, The fervid style of St. Paul will never divide sharply 
into separate logical portions—each runs into and overlaps 
the other.” Eapre defends the connection with what imme- 
diateiy precedes,—R.] 





“tends to throw the «tio.s further back than is actually intended; the reference being to the 


expressed positively in ver. 1: ‘‘walk worthy.” 
“No longer” denotes their once walking, as they 
should not and dare not now, being Christians.— 
As the rest of the Gentiles walk.—[See 
Textual Note1] Ka ¢ introduces the kind of 
walk which they should avoid. Kai is joined 
with emphasis and admonitory force to7a Aownd 
é0vy to which class they belong.* The heathen 
are those who remained behind, they no longer 
belong to the heathen who now ‘“ walk,” and how? 

In the vanity of their mind, év wat acé- 
THTL TOV vodc abr Sv.—This is the briefest 
characterization of the natural heathen walk, 
presenting both its religious and moral side. It 
is the explanation of TuroporET (7a py bvTa 
Georoétv) in. accordance with Rom. i. 21; viii. 
20; 1 Pet. i. 18. This “‘vanity” [betokening 
waste of the whole rational powers on worthless 
objects (ALrorD).—R. ] is, of course, one brought 
about through sin, another nature as it were. It 
has penetrated even the will of the human spirit, 
corrupting this high faculty, the jyezovxdr in the 
nature of man.t Hence there is no special re- 
ference to philosophy (Grorrus). To this gene- 
ral sketch are added special traits in vers. 18, 19. 


Ver. 18. Being darkened in their under- 
standing, éoxotwpévoe TH dtavoia bvTec. 
—The masculine form indicates the reference to 
persons, to particular individuals, and not to the 
whole, ra vy, as such. The verb (oxoréw), only 
here and Rev. xvi. 10, instead of the more usual 
oxotifo, isin the perfect, to denote a state not 





* (If Aouwd be rejected, there is still an allusion in kai to 
the fact that they were once thus walking, 7. e., were once 
Gentiles. The only point of difference is, that the fuller 
reading implies they are so still. “Though the Ephesians 
did not walk so now, their returning to such a course is made 
the logical hypothesis ” (ALFoRD).—R.] 

t Se Eamu and most; Hopes however takes vods as tho 
whole soul, just as on the other hand in Rom. vii. 23-25, 
he refers it to the renewed nature, in both cases gacrificing 
exactness to doctrinal considerations.—R.] 
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previously existing, but having come into being, 
which the present participle, (6 vr e¢) designates 
as present. That to which the darkness clings 
ig set forth by rz dcavoig,* which means the 
intellectual power of the mind, the mode of 
thought, the character, since the reference is not 
to the formal faculty, but to its condition, Comp. 
Rom. i. 21f.; xi. 10. It is incorrect to join 
év7e¢ with what follows (RuncKerr) [Eanis); 
it follows thus in Tit. i. 16 also,and rH dcavoia 
forms one conception, together with the parti- 
ciple in its emphatic position. 

Being alienated from the life of God, 
annadotptopéevot THE Cane TOD Oeoi.— 
Bee on ii. 12: ‘alienated from the common- 
wealth of Israel.” The perfect participle must 
be noted here also; Benet correctly remarking: 
participia presupponunt, gentes ante defectionem 
suam a fide patrum—fuisse participes lucis et vite. 
Conf. renovari ver, 23.—Zo%, the opposite of 
@évaroe (ii. 1), is the intensive spiritual, eternal 
life, belonging to God (rot Qeod), vita, que 
accenditur ex ipsa Dei vita (BENGEL), qua Deus vi- 
vit in suis (Baza), vera vita, gui est Deus (ERas- 
mus); Luruer: the life, that is out of God. 
ire. Trencu, Syn. @ xxviii.; OLSHAUSEN, 

TIER in loco.—R.] See WINER, p. 175. Thus 
‘“‘the vanity of their mind” is designated as to 
its two sides, the ethically intelligent, and the 
ethically practical. [This clause scts forth an 
“objective result of the subjective ‘being dark- 
ened’” (Atrorp).—R.] To this corresponds 
what is immediately added. 

Because of the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the hardness of their 
heart, dca trav dyvoltav THY OtCcar ~Ev ad- 
roic, 04a THY Thpwctvt THO Kapdiac 
atvra@v.—tThese two clauses are added without 
a connecting particle, because they refer to the 
two preceding ones, as their purport requires, 
and because the one requires and furthers the 
other. ‘Because of the ignorance that is in 
them,” points to an ignorance which has become 
immanent, is now natural and peculiar (Acts iii. 
17; xvii. 80; 1 Pet. i. 14), as the ground (da 
with the accus., see WINER, p. 872) of the darken- 
ing, and which is ever increasing, going from ig- 
norance to ignorance, ‘Because of the hardness 
of their heart,” renders prominent in the same 
way the hardness, unsusceptibility of the heart 
as the ground of the estrangement from the life of 
God. The two are ever conjoined in the natural 
man: There is not intellectual obscuration beside 
practical estrangement from God, nor ignorance 
beside hardness of heart; the one conditions the 
other, working destructively as they reciprocal- 
ly affect each other. Hence it cannot be affirmed, 
that the former applies more to the Gentiles, the 
latter to the Jews (Stier and others); the Gen- 
tiles alone are spoken of, as a type of the na- 
tural character, But at the same time the 





_ * [This is a dative of reference, giving the sphere or element 
in which. On the difference between it and the accusative it 
may be said that the latter is more objective, denoting that 
the darkness extended over the mind, the former more sub- 
jective, denoting that it has its seat in the mind. The word 
itself is here—the understanding (Verstand).—R.] 

t[On the etymology and meaning of Trdpwots. See 
Faitzcuz, Rom. xi.7. It undoubtedly means hardness, ob- 
duracy (not blindness), used by medical writers of the 
“callus 7 the extremity of fractured bones,—R.] 





‘ignorance’ is not to be regarded as merely a 
consequence, and these two clauses (with dia) 
referred to the last participial clause alone 
(Meyer). 

[This parallelism of construction in which the 
first and third, second and fourth clauses are 
connected together is accepted, by Benart, Dz 
Werrs, Ousuausen, Forpes (Symmetrical struc- 
ture of Scripture, p. 21), ScuEnKeEL and others. 
It is opposed by Mryerr, Hopes, Eapim and 
Exuicorr; but the objection they urge, that 
‘ignorance’ is not the cause of “darkness,” 
loses its force when it is remembered that the 
Apostle is speaking of a process rather than a 
condition. Nor is it contrary to the Apostle’s 
style, in which parallelisms abound, far less so 
than to explain: ‘ Darkness of mind is the cause 
ofignorance, ignorance and consequent obduracy 
of heart are the cause of alienation from God” 
(Hopanr), thus trajecting the third and fourth 
clauses between the first and second, This is 
the view of Mrygr, who makes the last clause 
subordinate to the third (though both are intro- 
duced by dcd): a needless complication, which 
leads to the removal of the comma, while the view 
of Braune requires the insertion of one after 
Oe0%v. See Textual Note %.—R. ] 


Ver. 19. Who,oircevec [men who, such as], 
introduces the explanation, the proof of this con- 
dition.—_ Being past feeling have given 
themselves over [amy AynKdtec éavTtove 
wapédwkav].—’Anmnayynkdortec (from ard 
and dAyoc, dAyéw), unsusceptible of pain, and 
according to the context, in the heart, the moral 
consciousness, hence not feeling the unrest and 
punishment of conscience, the correction of God 
(Jer. v. 8), they have given themselves over, 
uliro (Benget); that is the dyaoOyoia, sponte 
sese in gurgitem omnium vitiorum precipitans. 
Catvin: Homines a Deo relicti, sopita conscientia, 
exstineto divini judictt timore, amisso denique sensu 
tanquam attoniti, belluino impetu se ad omnem tur- 
pitudinem projiciunt. [The pronoun éavroi¢ is 
used ‘with terrible emphasis’? (Mryrr).—R. J 
Self-reprobation is consummated in becoming 
apathetic, just as Rom. i. 24: “God delivered 
them over, in the lusts of their hearts.” Our 
passage marks the freedom and guilt of men, the 
passage in Romans the rule, will and power of 
God, but both of them indicate the means: ‘the 
lust corrupting even unto want of feeling; here 
prominence is given to the consequence, the con- 
dition which has arisen and becomes aggravated 
(angayy «ére¢),* there to the ground, the ac- 
tive power .(‘‘lusts’’). 

To wantonness, 7% doedyeia.—The term, 
apparently from 6éAyw, schwelgen [allied to the 
English swedd, and meaning to over-eat, carouse, 
debauch], occurs quite frequently (Mark vii. 223 
Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v.19; 1 Pet. 
iv, 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, 7, 18; Jude 4), almost always 
in connection with sensual sins, denoting, how- 
ever, not special sin, but reckless, unbridled, 
extravagant and excessive character in general. 





* [Some textual variations occur, but not sufficiently sup- 
ported to raise any question. From dmydmixdtes (D. and 
others) the sense desperantes seems to have come. But it is 
incorrect; the semi-technical serm mdpwos suggests a con 
tinuation of the figure.—R.] 
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Comp: Tirrmany, L, p. 150 ff., on aoéAyera and 
éxafapoia, [TRENCH, @ XVi., and Bueg. Notes on 
Gal. 7. 19, in this volume.—R.] It is not to be 
limited to sensual Jasciviousness Meyer). ’ 
To work all uncleanness, €¢¢ epyaclay 
dxabapoiag T4077 ¢.—[The preposition in- 
troduces the conscious aim of this self-abandon- 
ment.—R.] ’Epyacia marks the managing, the 
assiduous, connected labor [the working at it as 
though it were a trade], and dxafapaia, extended 
by wadone,* sets forth what has come to pass in 
the service of doéAyeca. We should apply it to 
all kinds of uncleanness, especially libidinous, 
but also to the lust of the cye and pride, natural 
and unnatural, refined and coarse, solitary and 
social, in thought, word and deed (Rom. i. 24— 
32). Still less is this to be limited to libidinous 
filthiness (MzyeR), or to trade in harlotry, 
questus ex impudicitia (GROTIUS, Benoen and 
others). The next phrase will not justify this. 
In greediness, év tAcovegig.—tThis word 
means to want to have more, greediness, avarice, 
graspingness, limited usually to earthly posses- 
sion, to money (v. 3; Col. iii. 6; Mark vii. 22: 
Luke xii. 15); but the limitation arises from the 
context, not from the word itself. The context 
here docs not admit of any such limitation: é», 
in, marks the ground on which the ‘‘unclean- 
ness” moves, and this is not avarice, but greed 
in general unto insatiableness. Hence the 
Greek Fatuers thus explain it (CHRysosTom: 
Gpétpwc, THEODORET: dyerpia, cuMENIUS: Kul! 
drepBorty nad avevddruc), ’Ev is not=oby (Lu- 
THER: together with avarice); there is not a 
new special vice, avarice, added to another 
special one, unchastity (Mrver, ScHENKEL); 
neither the context nor the word itself favors the 
explanation: gluttony (Harizss).} 


Reminder respecting Christ and Christian instruc- 
tion; vers, 20, 21. 

Ver. 20. But ye, dueie¢ dé, in opposition to 
“the rest of the Gentiles’”’ [just described].— 
Did not so learn Christ.—Otby otrwcisa 
very emphatic litotes—entirely otherwise, not at 
all in such a way that you can live afterwards as 
you did before. ’Eud@ere [the historical 
aorist] Tov Xpeordyv marks Christ as the ob- 
ject, the substance of the preaching of the Apos- 
tles and of Christ Himself; His person we must 
attain to; He Himself must be accepted and ap- 
propriated in us (vers. 13, 15; Col. ii. 6; 1 Cor. 
i. 23; 2 Cor. i. 19). Hence it is not—the doc- 
trine of Christ, as was once almost generally 
thought. [This use of the verb with an accusa- 
tive of the person is probably unique (Enxicort), 
and properly so, for in no other learning is a 
Person so directly and fully the object. Hence 
the explanation: learnt to know, is inadmissible 
as without lexical authority and insufficient. 
Buza’s exegesis is totally unwarranted: “Ye 
are not so—ye have learned Christ.” —R. ] 





*(Tho unusual position of 74 ¢ 75 loads ELiicorr to render: 
“uncleanness of every kind.”—R. 

+ [Ilopas renders: “together with covetousness,” which is 
doubly objectionable. The wider sense of mAcovetia is ac- 
cepted by Eaprs, Aurory and Exuicorr. The last named, 
however, properly objects to obliterating the underlying no- 
tion of covetousness and self-seeking which seems bound up in 
the word. Comp. Col. iii. 5, p. 64; and Trencu, Syn. 3 xxiv. 
who links it most closely with sins of lust.—R.] : 





Ver. 21. If indeed ye heard him [elye 
abrov peovoare|—Evye, as in iii, 2, marks 
in a fine turn. of expression a definite, undoubted 
fact (“that he heard him”), particula non mir- 
uit, sed auget vim admonitionis (Buncuu). It is not 
however=“so ag” (Stier). Av7dév is in empha- 
tie position; *“‘heard” denotes the beginning of 
the discipleship; hence it is not merely, heard 
of Him (Luruzr), but heard Him Himself in 
spirit, even though through the instrumentality 
of others. He is the subject of the very first in- 
struction. Hence Paul adds: 

And were taught in him, cai év airg 
EdcddxOnTe.—The two designations* corres- 
pond to those in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20: ‘disciple 
all nations ”’—*‘teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
“In,” év, is neither—repi, concerning (Piscaror), 
nor m6 (FLATT), nor did, by (Brza) [E. V.], nor 
illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet (BENGEL), but 
an instruction not merely having its result, a be- 
ing or living in Him, but in accordance with the 
fellowship with Him (WineR, p. 366); in ipso— 
ipsi insiti and docti are equivalent (BucER) ; docert 
is insert. 

Asis the truth in Jesus [ka66¢ éorev 
dAhOera iv 7 "In o0d].—“ As” refers only 
to the instruction, to its quality; it corresponds 
to ‘not so” (ver. 20); what was there nega- 
tively and briefly indicated, is here positively 
expressed, and then given in detail.t ‘Is 
truth” gives prominence to the agreement of the 
teaching with the reality: in the instruction 
they hear Him really, possess Him as He is. 
’E or cv, coming first, denotes the existence, the 
reality, and that, too, as a present, now valid 
and continuing reality. 

Consequens tov audire et row doceri est Td discere 
(BrncEL): they have therefore learned, as truth 
is in Him. “Truth” is here opposed to the 
heathen “ yanity ;” as the latter was a self-made 
foundling, the former is something bestowed, 
real, excluding the subtleties of human origin or 
change of any kind. [The notion of the Greek 
adjective dAnfméc is thus included by Dr. Braune. 
The clause setting forth the manner of the in- 
struction (the substance follows in vers. 22-24), 
may be thus explained: If ye were taught so 
that what you received was according to what 
is true (true and real) as embodied in a personal 
Saviour. The literal rendering: ‘as is truth 
in Jesus” gives most nearly the exact force. 
—R.] In the expression év 76 Inqoid, the 
article is significant, pointing to the known Per- 
son, the personal name being chosen instead of 
the official title, Christ. Bernarn: Expressius 
ponit nomen ’’Inoov. CHRisti, ideam perfectissime 
et fulgidissime explevit Jesus; this preserves the 
received instruction from obliteration. — The 
clause is, therefore, not parenthetical (Beza, 
Rusrcnert .and others), “truth” is neither 





* (AtrorpD renders: “If, that is, it was Him that ye heard 
and in Him that ye were taught,” following Meyer in re- 
garding both as included in “ye learned Christ,” the first 
clause referring to the first reception, tho second to further 
instruction. So Enuicort, Perhaps ALForp restricts the 
meaning too much when ho explains “ heard Him,” “if ye 
really heard at your conversion the voice of the Shepherd Him- 
self calling you as His sheep.”—R.] 

+ (This view: properly excludes the interpretation “ inag- 
much,” which Dr. Hop@z here, as elsewhere, attaches t¢ 
kaas.—R.] 
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egnitio Dei (Benaet), nor true doctrine of Christ 
(PiscaTor and others), nor true holiness, good- 
ness (ERasmus, Hanituss [Hopar] and others). 
We should not connect ‘‘in Jesus” with what 
follows (Hormann, Schriftbeweis, I., 2, p. 291). 


The Christian walk; vers, 22-24, a. Negative 
side; ver. 22, 6. Positive side; vers. 238, 24. 

Ver. 22, That ye put off, dro@écfactpae. 
—This infinitive depends grammatically on the 
entire thought, that they heard Him and were 
taught in Him, as the truth in Jesus is (BLEEK), 
although Stier and BENGEL are not incorrect in 
connecting it in sense with “I say and testify” 
(ver. 17); they recognise, however, ‘‘a certain 
reference to the nearest words” (ver. 21). The 
emphasis rests on the verb, coming first, which 
has its antithesis in “put on” (ver. 24). It is 
incorrect to accept a dependence on the last 
clause alone (MeyEr) and a contrast between 
“Jesus” and “ye” (Juzomu, Haruzss, and 
others), which would be indicated by an em- 
phatic position for 4a¢ and the insertion of 
oitwc.* In the frequently occurring figures of 
putting on and off the clothes to represent the 
external appearance from which the internal 
state may be inferred, it is not necessary to find 
an allusion to a race before which, or a baptism 
(of a proselyte) at which the clothes should be 
taken off; the context gives no warrant for 
either. The Lord Himself (Luke xxiv. 49) trans- 
ferred into the New Testament the usage of the 
Old Testament in describing an instantaneous, 
sudden inspiration. Comp. Srrer, Words of 
Jesus, Vii. p. 823 f, Paul extended the figure 

ver. 25; vi. 11, 14; Rom. xiii. 12, 13; Col. iii. 

, 9,10; 1 Cor. xv. 58, 54; Gal. iii. 27; 1 Thess. 
v. 8). The verb includes the sense of a decided 
casting away, not merely a gentle putting off, 
since this is required of the followers of Jesus, 
among whom a preserving of the old man and 
the heathen walk is intolerable. 

As regards your former way of life [xara 
THY tpoTépav avacrpogHnyv|.—Karéd in- 
troduces that with respect to which the putting 
off takes place. The substantive (dvacrpod7), 
like the verb, includes a course of conduct aris- 
ing from a corresponding disposition, the mani- 
festation of what is within, as Gal. i, 138; 1 Pet. ii. 
11, 12; i. 17, 18 (SrreR), and is more than 
mepirarelv, preparing the way for the mention 
of the internal disposition which should be put 
off. It is not enough to put off merely the for- 
mer heathen (mporépav) walk.f Antitheton versus 
23 totus pag 

‘The old man [rdv raracdv dvOpamror]. 
—‘‘Man” denotes here the Ego (éyé, Rom. vil. 





*(MevyER insists that / as forbids the dependence on 
é5.5ax Ayre, but ELLicorr suggests that it marks a contrast, 
not with “Jesus,” but with the “Gentiles” and their own 
previous condition as implied in the next phrase. The in- 
finitive has, not in itself, but from its independence, an im- 
perative force, as in “ walk” (ver.1): “that ye must put off.” 
As an aorist it probably refers to the speedy and single 
nature of the act. The dependence on the entire preceding 
thought is a satisfactory solution: The substance of what 
you heard, were taught, when you heard Him and were 
taught in Him in the correct way “as is truth in Jesus, 
was “to put off,” “that you must put off,” ete.—R.] 

+(ALForD thus indicates the train of thought: “for you 
were clothed with it (the old man) in your former conversa- 

ion.” The phrase qualified the verb, not the substantive: 

That as regards your former way of life you put off."—R.] 





9,10; 17-21), “Old” designates that it is con- 
demned to be put away, old over against Jesus 
the second Adam; hence ‘the old man” (Col. 
iil, 9; Rom. vi. 6) means the sinful Ego de- 
ranged by sin, the natural man in the corruption 
of his sin.* This condition is then described: 

‘Which waxeth corrupt according to the 
lusts of deceit [rdv ¢0erpbpmevov xara 
Tac éwmtOupiag THe andr ¢].—The present 
participle denotes the present condition, which 
is not however a purely passive one: ‘which is 
corrupted,” but in accordance with ver. 19: 
‘which corrupts himself.” It ig then neither 
imperfect: which corrupted himself (Benczt), 
nor to be taken as referring to.the future judg- 
ment (Ruxckerr and others); yet it is not 
merely—=morally destroying himself (Harumss). 
The antithesis is ereatwm (BuncrL) and the use 
of gfopd and ¢Oeipecfa: (Gal. vi. 8; Rom. viii. 20, 
21) points to the whole man, body and goul. 
[Mryer and Honor refer it to eternal destruc- 
tion: ‘which tends to destruction,” but this 
does not do justice to the present participle, the 
peculiar force of which, as indicating a process 
not entirely passive, is brought out by ‘ waxeth 
corrupt” (Exuicorr). Hopan’s objection, that 
‘‘old”” already expresses the idea of corruption, 
has no force against this description of the pro- 
gressive character, while his own view introduces 
an objective element into a delineation which is 
strictly subjective.—R. ] 

The accomplishment of the corruption is more 
closely defined by the phrase: ‘according to the 
lusts of deceit,” The corruption is accomplished 
in accordance with the lusts, the factors of the - 
corruption; and these are affairs of sin, which 
are here personified in accordance with the 
power of deceiving and betraying inherent in it 
(Rom. vii. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 9). The 
genitive, which is that of the subject, is not to be 
resolved into an adjective (Grotivus [E. V.]) and 
thus weakened, nor applied merely to error tech- 
nicus (BencEL). The antithesis is secundum 
Deum—in justitia et sanctitate veritatis. (BuNGEL), 


Ver. 28. And become renewed [évaveoto- 
Oac dé].—The contrast is marked by 64, 
which introduces the positive side (vers. 23, 24), 
The yerb in the passivet points to the fact that 
a work and operation of God is spoken of (ii. 
10; iv. 24; xricOévra; see Tit. iii, 5, 2 Tim. i. 
9). The present refers to an operation which is 
not concluded in a moment, but continues. The 
roots of the word (véoc [recent], new) points to 
a becoming rejuvenated, to the beginning, the 
coming into being, of what was not, or not yet, 
or no longer; Kaivdé¢ [novus] refers to the charac- 
ter of that which exists, as compared with its 





*(The reader is referred to Romans, p. 203; comp. pp. 235- 
244, The opinions there advocated are expressed in ELL- 
corr’s notes on “the old man:” “ personification of our 
whole sinful condition before regeneration, opposed to the 
katvos or véos avOpwios (ver. 24; Col. iii. 10) and the Kary 
«riots (Gal. vi. 15), or, if regarded in another point of view 
to the €aw avOpwros (iii. 16; Rom. vii. 22).”"—R.] 

+[The middle form of the verb is active in meaning (HaR- 
Less), 80 that we must insist on the passive here. STIER 
objects that “to be yenewed” is not a proper subject of 
exhortation. But the Apostle is giving the substance of the 
teaching (ver. 21), and as ALFoRD well remarks: “ we have 
perpetually this seeming paradux of God’s work encouraged 
or checked by man’s co-operation or counter-action.” He 
renders: “undergo renewal.”—R.] 
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former condition; avaxavoiv is to put away the 
ruins of the present condition and to supply new 
powers, to transfer into a condition of newness, 
as distinguished from the previous one. Hence 
we never find véa xriowc, but xacv7, since vedrye 18 
already implied in «rio. See Tirrmann, Syn. 
I p.60f. [Trencn, Syn. (2 xviii.; Colossians, p. 65, ) 
Atrorp and Hopas in loco.—R.] ‘Av indicates 
not merely a setting up, but according to the 
participles in vers. 18, 19, a restitution of the 
original creation. The infinitive is in the same 
dependence as arofécfa:, although in these infini- 
tives there is latent, a hortatory imperative, 
which comes out in ver. 25. Still this inheres in 
the thought, not in the form. 

In the Spirit [or by the Spirit] of your 
mind [7 rvetmarte tod vodc buav).—tThe 
renewal, the letting themselves be renewed, is 
accomplished in this. The dative is one of re- 
ference, the genitive that of the subject. Har- 
Less says: yvy7 designates the immediateness 
of the personal life, capdia the same as the inter- 
nal life of a human person, vov¢ is the habitus 
corresponding to this existence and life, tvevua 
the motive power which calls forth and conditions 
this habitus. To this the organism of the human 
spirit corresponds. BEnGEL: spiritu mentis, 1 
Cor. xiv. 14. Spiritus est intimum mentis. That 
inexplicabile coming from God (OprinapR) must 
be renewed, is seized by the corruption of sin, 
needs redemption from ‘‘the vanity of the mind.” 
We may not take wvetuare as instrumental on 
account of the genitive aud understand it of the 
Holy Spirit (Ozxumun, and others), nor can 
both explanations be combined (Stizr: through 
the Spirit yet living in you); in that case the 
middle, contrary to the usage which gives it an 
active sense, and contrary to the Biblical view, 
which never.speaks of men renewing themselves, 
is taken as reflexive. Nor is the “spirit” of 
man to be regarded as opposed absolutely to the 
‘flesh,’ as if it could never be subject to the 
latter (ScHENKEL). 

[The view of Braune, which takes 76 rvet- 
fave as a dative of reference referring ex- 
clusively to the human spirit, is accepted by 
most commentators. Hopas takes mvevua here 
as the ‘interior life—that of which the voic, 
kapdia, puyy are the modes of manifestation,”—a 
psychological statement inferior to that of Har- 
LEss, and probably resulting from the desire to 
avoid any ¢trichotomie opinion.—Muyur has wa- 
vered in his views: adopting in the Ist, 8d and 
4th eds. the usual opinion, and in-the second that 
of Fritzscus, Aurorp, Enuicorr and others. 
This takes the dative as instrumental, and as re- 
ferring to the human spirit acted upon by the 
Holy Spirit (see Romans, p. 235), or to the Holy 
Spirit in a gracious union with the human spirit 
(Euuicorr, 8d ed.). To this view I incline, but 
not decidedly. The other interpretation is open 
to objections both of an exegetical and psycho- 
logical nature. This sense of mvedua is now 
clearly established, and indispensable in exege- 
sis. In fact as ALrorp says: “the mveiua of 
man is only then used ‘sensu proprio’ as worthy 
of its place and governing functions, when it is 
one Spirit with the Lord.” The trouble is, that 
this rvevua would hardly be spoken of as the in- 
strument; the answer being that a process is 





ELESEN. 


described as going on, the agent being ‘‘the re- 
stored and Divinely informed leading principle 
of their voic.”—The genitive is then possesacve. 


<i] 


Ver. 24. And that ye put on, «ai évdica. 
o@az, is an internal act done by us, having an 
effect upon the walk and thus manifesting itself. 
—The new man, Tév kaivov avépwror, 
we have as present, given, outside of ourselves, 
in Christ; hence Rom. xiii. 14: «*Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Who after God hath been* created 
[Tov ward Bedv «reobévta].—This marks 
both the reality and the character of the new 
man, The designation evidently points to Gen. 
i, 26, 27; which is even more prominent in the 
parallel passage, Col. iii. 10 (‘‘after the image 
of Him that created”). Comp. 1 Pet. i. 15. 
It should be noticed that this qualification com- 
pels us not to take ‘‘new man” as exactly= 
Christ;- for ‘He is not ‘‘created,’’ but rather 
“God, the image of Him who creates,” after 
whom (ard) the new man is created. Hence 
we should refer it to the new human personality 
as respects Christ, which the Christian should 
become. Thus in the Epistle to the Colossians 
we find: rév véov rov avaxatvduevov, the young, 
tender, newly born, which is renewed, developed 
in contrast with the previous one. The creation 
of the protoplast is however merely recalled; 
the expressions are borrowed from it, to desig- 
nate the new creation taking place in Christ and 
to put it in relation to the first. 

In righteousness and holiness of the 
truth [év dixacocivy Kai darétyte Tas GAn- 
Geiac].—This characterizes the new man and sets 
forth the distinguishing marks of its character; 
the preposition adjoining to “created” that in 
which the created man appears, with which he 
is endowed, equipped. The Apostle proceeds 
from without to within. The two notions are 
united together and applied to God (Rev. xvi. 5), 
to men (1 Thess. ii. 10; Tit. i. 1; Luke i. 75), 
daro¢ is predicated of God (Rev. xv. 4), of Christ 
(Heb. vii. 26; Acts ii. 27; xiii. 85), of men (1 
Tim. ii. 8). ‘Oordéry¢ refers to the inmost nature, 
the disposition, the immaculate purity of love 
(i. 4; v. 27; Heb. vii. 26), dexacocivy to the 
action and mode of dealing, which keeps all re- 
lations within the bounds of truth and right. 
(Stren). Tirrmann, Syn. 1.25 ff. Here we may 
not apply the frequent usage of Plato, who joins 
both notions, of which Philo says: docéry¢ mév 
mpog Oedv, dexarocivy dé mpdc avOpdrovg Oewpeitat. 
Meyer regards duxacocivy a8 moral rectitude in 
itself, docorye specially in reference to God. 
ScuEnKEL takes the former as respecting the 
world, the latter God; the latter is evidently op- 

*[Not created in the caso of cach individual believer, 


but created once for all (initio ret Christianz, Bengel) and 
then individually assumed ” (Exticorr), Comp. Textual Notes, 
t[“The doctrine of the restoration to us of the Divine 
image in Christ, as here implied,is not to be overlooked. 
Mus.trr, Lehre von der Siinde, ii. p. 485 f., denies any 
allusion to it here, but on insufficient grounds, as indeed he 
himself virtually allows. Not the bare fact of Gen. i. 27, 
but the great truth which that fact represents is alluded to. 
The image of God in Christ is a far more glorious thing than 
Adam ever had, or could have had: but still the ear’ elkdva 
Gcov=KaTa Oédv, is true of both” (ALFORD). 
Colossians, p. 68.—R.] 





Comp. 
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posed to ‘‘uncleanness” (ver. 19) and the for- 
mer to ‘“wantonness” and ‘greediness.” [So 
Sriez and Ennicorr.] The genitive sets forth 
the ground of both; ‘the truth” is personified, 
like “‘love” (ver. 22), the cause of the righteous- 
ness and holiness; out of the eternal Divine 
basis of truth springs the ethical personal 
life, which is conditioned by this as true: with- 
out this man would lapse into “vanity” (ver. 17). 
Luruszr incorrectly renders the genitive by an 
adjective: in real righteousness and holiness. 
[So Catvin, Beza, Hotzuausen and the E. V., 
while PeLagius explains: ‘in the truth,” «al év 
aAnfeia (the reading of D. F. and some fathers). 
There. seems to be an antithesis between “truth” 
here and ‘‘deceit” in ver, 22 (Hopes, Havre 
and others), which suggests that the notion 
“real” is prominent here.—R.] It is incorrect 
to take the preposition as instrumental (Morvus), 
or as=eic. The new man is not created by this 
ethical quality but by God, nor is this the end, 
but the accompanying gift of this creation, as is 
manifest in Christ, to whom this belonged from 
the beginning, not becoming His in the course 
of His life. 

[OxsHavseEn’s remarks are generally accepted: 
“Aratocbvn betokens a just relation among the 
powers of the soul within, and towards men and 
duties without. But dovdrjc, like the Ilebrew 
D'DA, betokens the integrity of the spiritual life, 
and the piety towards God of which that is the 
condition. Hence both expressions together 
complete the moral idea of perfection. As here 
the ethical side of the Divine image is brought 
out, Col. iii. 10 brings out the intellectual, The 
new birth alone leads to éxéyrworc: all knowledge 
which proceeds not from renewal of heart, is 
but outward appearance; and of this kind was 
that among the false Colossian teachers. On 
the other hand, in Wisdom ii. 28 the physical 
side of the Divine image is brought out.” Exni- 
corr deems the last reference somewhat doubt- 
ful.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The nature of the heathen life is ‘vanity of 
the mind.” This designates the ¢ype of the 
natural character among Jews and Christians. 
[The ethical and religious element of their life 
was unsatisfactory and cheerless, alike in wor- 
ship and in practice, the same as to present 
happiness as to future prospect, for they knew 
not man’s chief end” ae ae 

2. The ‘vanity of the mind” is the result of 
a fall from a previous possession and enjoyment 
of original gifts, which is accomplished in a two- 
fold series of acts reciprocally requiring and 
furthering each other ; the intellectual and moral 
side of man’s nature being in turn solicited, and 
thus roused in selfishness, it is ever further re- 
moved from the truth in God and from the God 
of truth. Indeed, the result, the vanity of the 
mind, is itself capable of increase and must de- 
velop into extreme corruption, if aid does not 
come and a retrograde movement begin. 

8. The intellectual and moral side of man require 
and promote each other. The Reason cannot 
remain healthy and clear, or susceptible, as from 
the beginning, if the will is or becomes warped 





or weakened. The obscuration, weakening of 
the Reason necessarily enters withthe enfeebling 
and confusion of the will. The Apostle com. 
prises both under the term mvevya* (ver. 28); 
the former he designates vot¢ (vers. 17, 23), 
didvoa (ver. 18); the latter xapdia (ver. 18). 
The Apostle Paul places the initiative in the lusts 
(ver. 22: “corrupted according to the lusts of 
deceit’’), as Luther sharply indicates in his in~ 
correct translation (which corrupts itself through 
lusts in error). The perverted will, executing 
what is wrong, makes the understanding a so- 
phistical attorney, a crafty counsellor for its 
unrighteousness. 

4, The factors of corruption are three: (God, 
who hardens (Exod. iv. 21; vii. 3; xiv. 4, 8; 
Jno. xii. 40; Rom. ix. 18; i. 24), man himself (1 
Sam. vi. 6; Ps. xcv. 8; Heb, iii. 8), the sur- 
rounding circumstances, through which and under 
which it takes place (Gen. vii. 13; viii. 15; 
Heb. iii. 18). According to the context man is 
here described as the cause of the corruption 
(ver. 19), because personal guilt and the evoking 
of self-activity is treated of, while in Rom. i. 
24 God is termed the Author in the same matter, 
since there the final and deepest ground is 
touched upon. Usually its consummation ap- 
pears as a history, which is pragmatically 
sketched by the external circumstances, the 
Power above the man and the concealed doings 
within him not being brought into prominence. 
What comes to pass is never loosed from the 
dealings of God and His holy rule, nor from the 
consent and opposition of man or without the 
influences of historical circumstances and per- 
sons. Consider, however, that thy guilt is at 
once God’s punishment and thine own guilt, and 
forget not that the two appear together as a de- 
veloping history. 

5. The dangerous element of sin is the deceit of 
lust, which plays the role of pleasure, and is not 
really #dov7, but gOopé and gbeipe. This is God’s 
appointment, that what is unholy should be un- 
wholesome, as wrong is ill; the lustful one,, 
turning away from God, naturally ruins him- 
self, which is possible only in self-deception. 

6. Renewal is not accomplished by man in his. 
own strength, but only in the acceptance and use 
of the vital strength promised and imparted to 
him with justification, hence in the appropriated 
power of God, in the strength of Divine life. 
Comp. notes 8, 10. 

7. Renewal too, like corruption, has its history. 
As the latter proceeds from dvoyia to avouia, even 
to the end, @dvatoc (Rom. vi. 19, 21), so in the: 
former advance is made from hearing Christ to 
being taught in Him, from the scholar to ihe 
friend, the intimate of Christ, and from the ser. 
vant of God, who permits himself to be thus 
termed, to heirship and participation in His king- 
dom. [Comp. Exegetical Notes on ver. 23.—R.]} 

8. The beginning of the Christian walk is the- 
putting off the previous vices (ver. 28-32), and 





* [Whatever view may be taken of ver. 23, or whatever 
psychological distinctions may be allowable in the excgesis 
of the New Testament, there is nothing hero or elsewhere to 
indicate that man has a “spirit” unsubdued by the “ flesh,” 
unaffected by the fall. The natural stato is thoemore awful, , 
because the “spirit,” the higher part, the point of connec-.- 
tion with Divine influences, is under the dominion of sin.—-- 
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from resistance, even if with feeble result, ad- 
vanée is made to victorious crucifixion of the flesh 
and its lusts (Gal. v. 16, 17, 24). ; 

9. In this too knowing and willing stand in re- 
ciprocal action conditioning cach other: learning 
Christ and putting on Christ, Christian science 
and Christian life. Theological faculties and 
the Church of Christ belong together. No 
knowledge should sunder itself from life, nor 
the science of Theology from the Christian 
Church. Where faith in Christ is not active, 
the scientific culture of individuals and churches 
will fare badly enough. 

10. The vital power of faith must in the moral 
life-process prove itself real (rice GA7jOeiac) and 
permeate the whole mode of life (év dsxasoobvy) 
from within to without (év doidéryrc) and thus 
manifest itself in the walk. Faith, in itself a 
moral act, must prove itself in an ethical life- 
process. 

[1l. «This passage is of special doctrinal im- 
portance, as teaching us the true nature of the 
image of God in which man was originally 
created. That image did not consist merely in 
man’s rational nature, nor in his immortality, 
nor in his dominion, but specially in that right- 
eousness and holiness, that rectitude in all his 
principles, and that susceptibility of devout af- 
fections, which are inseparable from the posses- 
sion of the truth, or true knowledge of God. 
This is the Scriptural view of the original state 
+of man, or of original righteousness, as opposed, 
«on the one hand, to the Pelagian theory, that 
‘man was created without moral character; and, 
-on the other, to the Romish doctrine, that origi- 
‘nal righteousness was a supernatural endowment 
‘not belonging to man’s nature. Knowledge, and 
‘consequently righteousness and holiness, were 
immanent or con-created in the first man, in 
the same sense as were his sense of beauty and 
susceptibility of impression from the external 
world.” Hopae.—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Deal earnestly with the conduct of those com- 
mitted to yau, as did the Apostle, and take care 
that none of your children can say: Father and 
mother have not told me of it.—Much depends 
upon this, that every one in his circle and place 
bears witness against the walk of the natural 
character and in favor of Christian conduct.— 
Consider, no one is lost except through his own 
fault; but perhaps through yours too!—Sin 
binds the will, so that it ig not free, and blinds 
or darkens the Reason, go that it is not healthy. 
The two faculties act and react upon each 
other; it is madness for a sinner to boast of 
a sound reason. It is a fearful truth however, 
thou wilt have life, enjoy the world and yet 
thou destroyest thyself, most certainly thy soul 
at least. Where God’s life and gift, peace and 
pure pleasure of the heart is wanting, there man 
wastes himself away, grasping in darkness for 
light, in emptiness for fulness, in apathy for life, 
aiming at these, and yet, at last, comfortless and 
unsatisfied.—Hold to Christian instruction and 
constantly try, whether thou art learning Christ : 
He is the measure of all.truth.—Never forget: 
He is the Light; whoso is.athirst, let him come 





to Him—and drink! You may know everything 
in the world, but not knowing Him, thy know- 
ledge is nothing; you may know nothing of the 
world, knowing Him, trusting in Him, thy 
knowledge is rich.—The toil of self-denial and 
denial of the world cannot be spared you; but 
begin in the centre, in thyself, thy will 
and heart. What avails external alteration: 
that is by no means growing better. One must 
not be ever setting the tools and the plough in 
order; draw furrows through the field of thy 
heart and sow good seed therein, thus wilt thou 
reach the harvest and the harvest home. The 
sun makes the Spring and rejuvenates the earth, 
not single sunbeams, however, but the sun itself 
ever mounting higher, ever working longer. So 
Christ, who renews thee. Look how Peter with 
his sanguine temper became the rock-man, be- 
came constant, and John with his choleric dis- 
position (Mark iii. 17; Luke ix. 54) was renewed 
into the Apostle of energetic love. 

SrarKe:—The natural knowledge of God is 
not the right one, and is far from sufficing for 
salvation, 1 Cor. i. 21.—The origin of all our 
sins is the ‘vanity of the mind” and the dark- 
ened understanding. We do not understand 
what the true good is, nor how we can attain to 
it. If we are to be helped, we must be helped 
in these respects, else a hardening results, and 
we become at last ‘‘ without feeling.”—All, even 
the best, in man is corrupted by nature, accord- 
ingly nothing is to be expected from his own 
strength.—Mark, man, the stripes of thy con- 
science, they are a favor from God; despise 
them not, lest thy heart be gradually led by the 
deceit of sin into obduracy.—He who does not 
live devoutly has not rightly learned or heard 
Christ.—In Christ Jesus is the truth, not a doc- 
trine merely, but a righteous life, and this truth 
consists in-a putting off of the old man anda 
putting on of the new.—He who rightly knows 
Christ, must, to honor Him, live holily.—It is a 
sheer impossibility to be a Christian and to be 
willing to continue walking in heathenish lusts, 
—Through along habit of sinning, the under- 
standing at length becomes so darkened, the 
conscience so insensible, the will so stubborn, 
that the man no longer perceives the danger of 
his sinful condition, has no more conscience 
about sin, and no desire to desist from sin.— 
Where sin began, there repentance must begin. 

Rieger :—The understanding would otherwise 
be a pre-eminent ornament of man, but it too 
has suffered much from the inroads of sin.—A 
proper character begins in us with the know- 
ledge and confession of the might of sin, how it 
has clurg to us from the time of our birth and 
extended itself as an old man over all our powers 
and members. 

Hevsner:—Where the will is corrupt, the 
understanding is darkened ; blindness is the re- 
sult of hardening.—Heathenism is life without 
God, Christianity life from God.—The Christian 
must ever begin anew and at the same time 
afresh. Daily repentance is needed, if we know 
the weakness, impurity, inconstancy of our 
hearts.—We will be ever seeing remnants of the 
old man appearing and returning here and 
there, and then a putting off of the old and put- 
ting on the new man is at once necessary again, 
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and a purging process must be begun as in the 
case of sick people.—There is no more certain 
sign of an unspiritual mind, than the question: 
What then isso bad in me? Am [I then go an- 
tirely unlike the image of God? 

Passavant:—The history of the heathen of 
ali ages and countries is a history of such vanity 
of mind, and of vanities; and all this vain 
character and action is renewed, re-decked and 
increased in the history of the character and 
doings of the heathen now-a-day, of the unbe- 
lieving and God-forsaken in Christendom. In 
the latter case the guilt is indeed greater, the 
injury deeper and the vanity worse.—This story 
of the origin of all heathen character and 
action, and of all idolatry in the world, repeats 
itself in every heart, which permits itself to be 
led through lustfulness and vanity of the mind 
away from the only true God into unbelief, dis- 
obedience and ingratitude. The will becomes 
perverted and evil, seducing in its turn the un- 
derstanding and all the senses of man; and the 
mind, when it has once become false and vain, 
seduces in turn the impure heart, which has 
forsaken truth and faith; and here, in this 
impurity is the damnable ground and beginning 
of all ignorance and obduracy. That which is 
most exalted in us, which shall inherit immortal- 
ity, our most beautiful, thinking, poetizing, loving, 
that which moves our whole heart and soul, 
what is inmost and most intellectual, our most 
profound life, our “spirit” itself must be re- 
newed within us. 

Sriuzn:—The natural man in the vanity of his 
mind chooses what is void, empty and perishing, 
instead of what is Divinely real. Lust and 
deceit are akin.—Hearing, learning, becoming 
learned, are the three orderly degrees.—Man, 
corrupt by nature, destroys that which was 
created, God’s Spirit in our spirit breaks anew 
the first creation. Once for all in the Person of 
Christ is that created and prepared for us, which 
we are to put on. : 

Geriacu:—The lusts paint joy for us and 
then bring misery, place man in opposition to his 
Creator, his eternal destiny, himself, making out 
of the whole character a lie. 

Zien: The heathenish nature in our Christian 
congregations of to-day, From the text (vers. 17- 
82) we may perceive as in a mirror: 1) In what 
inward character of the heart (vers. 17-19), 2) 
in what outward form of the conduct it still mani- 
fests itself among us (vers. 25-32). Conclusion: 
To extirpate it by the roots, each one for himself, 
puts and must put it away from him. . 

On the Epistle for the 19th Sunday after Trinity, 
iy. 22-28,—Lanasuin: How it is chiefly shown in 
social life, that something really new is born with- 
in us? When there is found, 1) in our mouth, 
instead of a lie, the truth, 2) in our heart, in- 
stead of wrath, placability, 8) in our hands, in- 
stead of unjust property, the gift of mercy. 

TuoLvck: The virtue of Christian love of 
truth. 1. How does it manifest itself a) toward 
God, 3) toward our neighbor, c) towards our- 
selves? 2. How do we attain to it? a) Through 
the consciousness of the continued presence of 
that eye, which sees in secret and to which a lie 
is an abomination, d) by taking the right stan- 
dard, the Word of God. 

’ 





F. A. Wonr: On the proper conduct of all in 
authority for the promotion of fidelity and pro- 
bity in their subordinates. 1. Strict love of 
truth. 2. Forbearing earnestness in disciplina 
and admonition. 3. Zeal for the public good in 
our own place and calling. 

Frornsy:—A new man,a new life! 1) In 
words of truth, 2) mastery over the passions, 8) 
blamelessness in walk, 4) turning away from what 
is unjust, 5) activity in one’s calling, 6) brotherly 
love in the heart.—Some principles for Christian 
parents in the education of their children. 1. 
To convince them of the evil nature of their 
hearts. 2. To be helpful to the renewal of their 
mind in the Holy Ghost (Baptism, Home, School, 
Church). 3. To contend against their darling 
sins (lying, quick temper, slandering, purloin- 
ing, tattling) and to help to the opposite virtues. 

Branpt: The new man in Christ. 1. Truth- 
fulness his ornament. 2. His heart breathes 
love. 38. He allows himself to be guided by 
benevolence and trustfulness. 4, Faithful and 
honorable, is his watchword.—A rich harvest 
blessing isan urgent demand to put off the old 
man and to put on the new. Without this 1) we 
do not fulfil the design of God in bestowing this 
blessing, 2) with all our thanksgiving we cannot 
please God; 3) we are in danger of turning the 
blessing into a curse. 

Spitta: Believing and pious Christians should 
not walk asthe heathen. 1. How the heathen 
walk. 2. Why Christians should not walk thus? 
3. How they show proper earnestness in this. 

GENZKEN (Preparatory discourse): The blessed 
barter (after Matt. ix. 16 f.). The old ragged 
mantle of the old man is cast away (the web of 
lust and error); 2. The Lord Jesus is put on 
(the garment of righteousness and honor). 

[ Eaviu: Ver. 17. In the case of the heathen, 
all the efforts and operations of their spiritual 
nature ended in dreams and disappointment.— 
Ver. 18. Deep shadow lay upon the Gentile 
mind, unrelieved save by some fitful gleams 
which genius occasionally threw across it, and 
which were succeeded only by profounder dark- 
ness. Acchild in the lowest form of a Sunday 
School, will answer questions with which the 
greatest minds of the old heathen world grappled 
in vain.—There could be no light in their mind, 
because there was no life in their hearts, for the 
life in the Logos is the light of men.—Ver. 19. 
Self-abandonment to deeper sin is the Divine 
judicial penalty of sin.—Self was the prevailing 
power—the gathering in of all possible objects 
and enjoyments on one’s self was the absorbing 
occupation. This accompaniment of sensualism 
sprang from the same root with itself, and wag 
but another form of its developmeut.—Ver. 20. 
Once dark, dead, dissolute and apathetic, they 
had learned Christ as the light and the life—as 
the purifier and perfecter of His pupils.—Ver. 
22. This deceit isnotsimply error. It hasassumed 
many guises. It gives a refined name to gross- 
ness, calls sensualism gallantry, and it hails 
drunkenness as good cheer. It promises fame 
and renown to one class, wealth and power to 
another, and tempts a third onward by the pros- 
pect of brilliant discovery. But genuine satis- 
faction is never gained, for God is forgotten.— 
Ver. 24. While this spiritual creation is God’s 
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peculiar work—for He who creates can alone re- 
create—this truth in Jesus has a living influence 
upon the heart, producing, fostering, and sus- 
taining such rectitude and piety.—R. ] 
[Scuunxen:—The characteristic marks of 
heathenish disposition: 1. Darkening of the 
mind, where the knowledge of what. is Divine is 
concerned; 2. Hardening of the heart, where 
the repression of their own evil lusts is con- 


nection; 2. Their external difference.—To learn 
Christ 1) the Christian’s first duty, 2) his high- 
est wisdom.—The seal of true Christianity is the 
new birth ; for 1) where this is wanting, all good 
works are but seeming, and 2) where it is present 
the life with good works must really be teeming. 
—The deceit of sin and the truth of redemption: 
1. Sin corrupts man under the deceitful repre- 
sentations of evil lust; 2. Redemption heals man 


cerned.—Lust and greed the two fundamental 


by restoring his original truth in righteousness 
gins of the natural man: 1. Their internal con- 


and holiness.—R. ] 





b. Special traits of the new walk. 
Cuav. IV. 25-382. 


25 Wherefore putting [having put] away lying [falsehood], speak every man truth 


(speak ye truth each one] with his neighbor: for we are members one of another. 
26 Be ye angry [Be angry],) and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your wrath 
27, 28 [irritation]:’ Neither [Nor yet]* give place to the devil. Let him that stole 
{who stealeth] steal no more [longer]: but rather let him labor, working with his 
hands‘ the thing [that] which is good, that he may. have to give [impart] to him 
29 that needeth [who hath need]. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which [whatever] is good to the use of edifying [for the building 
up of the need],’ that it may minister [give] grace unto the hearers [to those who 
30 hear]. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby [in whom] ye are [were] 
31 sealed unto the day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
32 clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice: And be [be- 
come]§ ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another [each other], 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven [in Christ forgave]’ you® 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 26.—[ Fe is omitted for the sake of euphony, and is inserted in ver. 25 for the same reason.—On the other changes 
see Exeg. Notes.—R.] 

2 Ver, 26.—[The article 7 6 is omitted in %.1 A. B.; rejected by Lachmann, Meyer, bracketed by Alford, but on the au- 
thority of &.3 D. F. K. L., fathers, retained (as in Rec.) by most editors. The probability of its being omitted because the 
substantive was defined by v p &v is very great.—R.] 

3 Ver. 27.—[Instead of urre (Rec., a few cursives, Chrysostom) most modern editors accept 46 € on the authority of 
all our MSS. (it, A. B., efc).—On the grammatical objection to the former reading, see Exeg. Notes——Nor yet, see Ellicott’s 
pote on the translation of 1] Thess, ii, 3—R. : 

4 Ver. 22._[The variations are great: 1. We have the long reading rats ‘udlats xepativ Td ayaddv(NIA.D, 
E. F. G., many versions), accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf(ed. 1), Wordsworth, Eadie, Ellicott and others ; the same words 
appearing with ro aya66v coming first in K, and some cursives, 2. In many authorities ‘dacs is omitted, and there isa 
strong suspicion of its interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Here too there is variety in the order; 8,3 B. some fathers read: 
Tats xepoiv To ayabdy (Moyer, Alford, 4th ed.), while the order is reversed in the Rec., L., majority of cursives, 
many fathers (Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, eds. 2,7). 3. We havo besides two briefer readings, almost wholly conjectu- 
ral, though each claims a Father in support; the one Tats xepatv alone (regarding 7a ayafov as interpolated from Gal. 
vi. 10), the other 75 a4 ya0¢6v alone.—lt will be seen then that the evidence strongly sustains the position of rd ayaddv 
at the end of the clause; accepting this, the only other question deserving attention is the genuineness of iét¢ars. The 
mass of authority is in its favor, but very good authorities omit it. The internal evidence seems to be against it, for it may 
have been inserted from 1 Cor. iv. 12, andthe special force attached to it by Ellicott (see Exeg. Notes) scarcely amounts te 
aa argumeut for retaining it——Braune’s preference is rendered uncertain by an evident typographical error, but he rejects 
iSiacs.—R.] 

5 Ver. ert as F., some fathers read micrews instead of xpe(as; an evident correction.—G@ive is more literal than min- 
tster, which are ‘s same time puts upon grace the senso of ‘Divine grace,” hearers too is jomewhat too technical in its 
present use.—R, 

6 Ver, 32,_[B. and eome minor authorities omit é (Lachmann), while ov is foundin D1 F.G., both readings pro- 
bably due to a misapprehension of the relation between vors. 31, 32.— Become is more exact than be; each other (éautois) 
than one another —R.] 

7 Ver, 32.—[Never was the E. V. more unfortunate in its rendering of the phrase évy KX pear @.—The aorist requires 
hore: forgave—R.] : 

, 5 Ver. 32.[B. (according to Alford’s personal inspection, not B.2) D. E. K. L. and a number of minor authorities read 
mtv; accepted by Lachmann. But §, A. FP. and other authorities support div. The probability of an alteration from 
v. 2 has decided most recent editors of the correctness of the second person.—R.] 
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EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


The general basis: no lie but the truth (ver. 25); 
the spécial points as respects disposition (vers. 
26, 27), as respects work (ver. 28), word (vers. 
29, 80); comprehensive conclusion (vers. 31, 
382). 

Ver. 25. The general basis. Wherefore, 6:6, 
gives the connection with what precedes (‘¢no 
longer walk as the rest of the Gentiles walk’), 
and, as the exhortations with their positive and 
negative sides show, with special reference to 
vers. 22-24. Hence immediately: having put 
away falsehood, admodémevote rd petdoc.— 
According to Ps. cxvi. 11 (‘all men are liars”’) ; 
lxii. 10; Rom. iii. 4, the first duty of every na- 
tural man is to put away the lie, especially as 
the connection with the kingdom of darkness 
is thereby indicated. For the devil is the 
liar from the beginning, who slew man, leading 
him away out of the truth of life in God (Jno. 
viii. 44). Hence [the abstract]* ré pevdoc, 
which is not 7d wetdecfar, nor—lies (LUTHER) ; it 
is the opposite of the ‘‘truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Comp. 1 Jno. ii. 4; iv. 20; v.10. It does not 
occur then, because it is the principal spiritual 
sin of heathenism and has as its result a dark- 
ening of the spirit (ScHeNKEL). This require- 
ment is of deeper scope than to allow it to be 
said that even heathen ethics could designate 
and forbid this as sin. 

Speak ye truth each one with his 
neighbor [Aadcite GAg@etav Exaorog 
peta tov wAgotiov avrodv].—tThis exhor- 
tation is [a reminiscence] from Zech. viii. 16 
(LXX.) : Aadeire aAndevav Exagtog made TOV TAHClov 
aitod. The article is wanting with aAqeav, in 
order to mark that not the complete, entire truth 
is to be spoken; that cannot be done at the be- 
ginning; only let what you do say be true. 
Paul substitutes the preposition werd for mpédc, in 
order to give special prominence to the inter- 
communion in the speaking with each other 
[StreR] and to bring to mind the Christian bro- 
ther, ag the context requires. The reference is 
not to “neighbor” in the wider sense, to all 
men. The Apostle is treating of the Church of 
Christ. 

For we are members one of another 
[ore écuév aGAAGAwY pwédrn).—This is the 
motive; to be members one of another and to 
belie one another, how contradictory (Muyux)! 
Est enim monstrum, st membra inter se non consen- 
tiant imo si fraudenter inter se agant (CALVIN). 
Christians are ‘‘members one of another,’ not 
merely members of the body of Christ, but each 
has to do for the other, to give to him, as well 
as to receive from him and permit him to do in 
return. The reciprocal érzyopnyia of speaking 

.the truth (Stren) is marked. It is entirely 
similar to Rom. xii. 5-8; 1 Cor. xii. 15-27.+ The 

* [Notice the frequent use of abstract nouns, almost per- 
sonifications, in this chapter. Here “ the vice and habit of 
lying” is meant, which is a chief characteristic of the “old 
man,” a patural and immediate result of the essential sel- 
fishness of sin. The aorist participle is preferred here (= 
having put away), ‘‘ because the man must have once for all 
put off falsehood as a characteristic before he enters the 
habit of speaking truth ” (ALFoRD).—R.] 

+ (“The force of the exhortation does not rest on any mere 
ethical considerations of our obligations to society, or on any 








— 


passage is full of significance, not inexact (Gro- 
tius, RueokerT and others), and is not to be 
applied to the Gentiles and thé Jews, as is done 
even by BENGEL. 


Tae Particunan Points: a.) As respects the 
disposition: anger without sin, since in the Church 
so great occasion to anger especially is given to 
the Christian with his natural wan, and the fel- 
lowship is so easily disturbed thereby, and the 
Christian himself corrupted; vers. 26-27. 

Ver. 26. Be angry and sin not [opyilecée 
kal py dwaptavete].—the first verb is to 
be taken as imperative, in this series of impera- 
tives (vers. 25-32). This is further required by 
the circumstance, that it is a citation (Ps. iv. 5: 


INOTID-ON) uw" translated by the LXX. pre- 
cisely as Paul here writes it): the original and 
the Greek version are undoubtedly imperative. 
The passage in the Psalms is rendered by Lu- 
romr: Be angry, so that ye sin not; this pas 
sage: Be angry and sin not. The sense is evi 
dently equivalent to dpy:Céuevor py duaptavert 
(Winer, p. 292), which not only states the case 
in which they would become angry, but also ex- 
presses that the anger is allowed, aye com- 
manded and righteous. This is only the more 
strongly marked by the two imperatives joined 
with «al, the second of which only is negatived 
(ug); accordingly Paul used this form, this ci- 
tation.* The original text in the Psalm, in 
which the main matter is the transformation of 
the angry guousque tandem to rest and gentleness, 
is correctly rendered by the LXX. (HenasTEn- 
BERG, Hirzic, Stier, against Ewanrp, Harunss 
and others). It can only be affirmed that Paul 
did not wish to prove anything by the citation 
(Hazzzss) ; he wishes only to use the words of 
David, but does not use the words of the LXX. 
to strengthen those which they are acquainted 
with; it is incorrect to suppose that nothing 
depends on the sense of the original passage 
(Rusckert). The Sacred Scriptures, which 
speak of the wrath of God, showing. us Christ 
in anger at the cleansing of the temple (John ii. 
18-16; Matt. xxi. 12, 18), do not reject anger: 
Jas. i. 19, 20; Rom. xii. 19; Eccles. vii. 9. So 
here, for we do not read: Do not be angry and 
sin, the negative cannot be moved forward so as 
to qualify the first verb (Wriver, p. 460). Hence 
we need not accept an unwilling permission of 
anger (Dr Werte, WinER); in that case dia 
would be found in place of cai. Nor is ‘“‘be 
angry” in accordance with an assumed Hebra- 
ism to be taken conditionaliter on account of the 
connection with a following imperative (RuEcK- 
ERT, Zrro, Stud. u. Krit., 1841, p. 690), [Hover 
apparently]; that would really mean: if ye are 





analogy that may be derived from the body (Chrysostom), 
but on the deeper truth that in being members of one an- 
other we are members of the body of Christ.”—E.uicort. 
The analogy Carysosrom draws is stviking, however, and de- 
serving of notice: “If the eye were to spy a serpent or a 
wild beast, will it lie to the foot?” ete.—R.] 

* (This is perhaps the view new generally received. Both 
imperatives are jussive; anger is not only allowable, but 
commanded in certain cases, yet the Apostle forbids the 
joining of sin with it; in so doing the emphasis resting on 
the second imperative obscures the jussive force of the first 
one, rendering it rather assumptive: Be angry (for this must 
be so) and du not sin. So Eapis, ALrorp, MeyeR, Eticort 
and others.—R.] 
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angry, ye will not sin. The limitation of “sin 
not’ to reconciliation (IIArLEss), to the exclu- 
sion of enmity against others (ZyRo), is incor- 
rect because not in accordance with the context. 
The acceptance of an interrogation (Grorius: 
are ye angry ?) is inadmissible on account of the 
quotation. 

Let not the sun go down upon your ir- 
ritation [6 7Aarog py éwidvétw émi TO 
Tapopytoun@g tuav)].—This thought is occa- 
sioned by the citation (Ps. iv. 5) and the matter 
itself. There is also in the expression ‘‘let not 
the sun go down,” a reminiscence of Deut. xxv. 
13, 15, according to which the poor man should 
receive his cloak, given in pledge, and wages 
should be paid before sundown. There is no 
reference to the Pythagorean precept to be re- 
conciled before sunset; and quite as little to 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness (AuGUSTINE), 
certainly none to the Reason (LomBarp). The 
[non-classical and rare] word mapopyisudc occurs 
only here; it is related to mapopyifeca: (Eph. vi. 
4; Col. iii. 21; Rom. x. 19), meaning the anger 
aroused in us, the being or becoming angry, 
which should not continue, nor be carried about 
and nourished. Affectus noctu retentus alte insidet 
(Benge), Anger thus becomes hate, rancor. 
What is right towards the occurrence, viz., being 
angry, should not when that is past, be retained 
against the person, who remains. The preposi- 
tion wapd does not indicate something wrong 
(Zancuius), [WorpswortH], and the article, 
marking the momentary being angry, connected 
with opyiCec#a:, is not incorrect (StrER). [Comp. 
Textual Note * AtForD brackets the article, 
suggesting that the omission gives the sense 
“upon any mapopyioudc.” The word irritation 
preserves the reference to occasion given indi- 
cated by rapa, and at the same time distinguishes 
(in English) from the “ wrath ” which is forbid- 
den in ver. 31.—R.] 


Ver. 27. Nor yet give place to the devil 
[endé didore témov rH dtaBday.J— 
My70é is disjunctive and adds something new 
(Matt. vi. 25); while w#re is adjunctive, adding 
something which belongs to the foregoing 
(Matt. v. 34-36). Comp. Winer, p. 457.* Be- 
sides not sinning by prolonging wrath, they 
should not sin by giving place to the devil. 
Aidore rémov designates, as in Rom. xii. 19, 
affording free play, wide space, of course in the 
heart. But to whom? to the devil, as in vi. 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 26, even though it does not elsewhere 
occur in this sense in Paul’g writings, but more 
frequently describes slanderers, or a slanderous 
manner (1 Tim. iii. 6, 7, 11; Tit. ii. 3).¢ The 
antithesis is found in ver. 80. Hence it does 





* [In addition to the critical grounds for rejecting mire, 
the grammatical objection should be noted. Myre here would 
presuppose another mijre, while wy precedes. The sequence 
is therefore abnormal. Meyer suggests that it might occur, 
if the second member were an after-thought, but it never 
does occur in Paul’s writings. This verse is therefore con- 
nected with the preceding, but as an affirmative sentence 
would be through Sé.—R.] 

+ [In two of these instances the meaning is: the devil, in 
the other two, without the article, it may mean slanderous 
(as an adjective applied to women in both cases). MEYER is 
probably right in affirming that the substantive StaBodos in 
the New Testament always means: the devil. So Hopas, 
ALForD and Exticorr. “A name derived from the fearful 
nature and, so to say, office of the Evil One.”—R.] 





not mean: the blasphemer (LurHER and others) 
or talebearer, as many hold. Nor is the verse 
to be applied to social life (HarLEss); the con- 
text requires a reference to individuals. Sinful 
anger brings even the Christian’s heart into the 
power of Satan, from whom he was freed, de- 
stroying the fellowship with the Redeemer and 
His grace. 


Ver. 28 5. As respects work: Honesty reaching 
to benevolence. Let him who stealeth steal 
no longer [6 kAémruov wnKéte KAeTTETO]. 
—'0 «dénxtwr, which is neither=6 kAépac, nor 
=06 kAénryc, marks the act or the action, not the 
character; hence it is stronger than ‘‘ him who 
stole,” and weaker than ‘the thief.” Comp. 
Winer, p. 831. Luter is therefore incorrect 
[rendering as in E. V.]; Benazt also: gui fura- 
batur, adding however: presenti hic non excluso.* 
The notion of stealing, however, must not be 
limited here by the definition of criminal law 
and police regulation, but be conceived of from 
the stand-point of Christian ethics, as in the 
case of the eighth commandment. That deport- 
ment of the natural man over against the pos- 
sessions of his neighbor, which ought to be over- 
come, is here treated of. It is incorrect to sup- 
pose idle habitual thieves are meant (SCHENKEL). 
—In the Christian ethical sense there is added: 
H@KeTC KAenwTéTw, Hence it is unnecessary 
to inquire why nothing is said of restitution 
(MicHaetis), and the opinion that this exhorta- 
tion is unsuitable, because it does not correspond 
with the Apostle’s strictness (Dz Werte), is not 
pertinent. The Apostle’s strictness and the 
Christian view follow immediately : 

But rather let him labor, working with 
his hands that which is good [uadiov da 
komeatw épyalémevocg raig yepolv Td 
adyabév. See Textual Note +.].—Maarov oé 
gives prominence to the antithesis. With the 
emphatically placed «omeétw Paul includes 
laziness and idleness as the beginning and ground 
of theft (BunauL: sepe furtum et otium sunt una), 
and all the more decidedly by designating as the 
antithesis: ‘‘ working with his hands that which 
is good.” The participle denotes the active, as- 
siduous performance, corresponding slightly with 
épyacia, ver. 19 (StreR); it is not earning, gain- 
ing, as the object is not external possessions, or 
handicraft, trade (MeyER, Dz Werrr). Brncen 
is excellent: Antitheton ad furtum, prius manu 
piceata (é «, hands to which whatever comes 
near sticks as to pitch, pix) male commissum ; on 
“with his hands” (the hands of the thief), he 
adds: guibus ad furtum abusus erat.t Rom. vi. 19. 





* {Bapie: “ Some, shocked at the idea that any connected 
with the Ephesian Church should be committing such a sin, 
have attempted to attenuate the meaning of the word.” So 
JEROME, CALVIN, and Hopas who accepts the past sense. But 
such sinners may yet have been in the Church. See 1 Cor. 
v.1; 2 Cor. xii. 21. In the service of the Reformed Church 
for the ordination of Deacons, this gloss occurs: “Let him 
that stole (or who hath been burthensome to his neighbor),” 
as an admonition to those who too long depend on the chari- 
ties of the Church.—R. 

_TEtticort retains idiac and says: “The thievish man 
lives by the labors and hands of others: he is now bimself 
to labor, and with his own hands, not at rd kaxov, but at 7d 
ayo6v.” But such an antithesis seems doubtful. The verse 
is better explained thus: He who steals (whether a thief or 
@ so-called “ business-man™) should stop this, and go to work, 
to real labor. The participial clause then adds how: let him 
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The hands should now do the good, that in its 
proper time and place must be done; then there 
will not be wanting something to bestow upon 
the needy. 

That he may have to impart to him who 
hath need [iva Eyy petadsddvar TO 
Xpétiav Exovrs].—* That he may have” sets 
forth the purpose, not of him who labors, as if 
the work should be done on this account, but of 
the enjoining Apostle, the ruling Lord.* He 
should have something to give (ueradid dvac), 
for ‘‘ we are members one of another” (yer. 25). 
This should take the place of stealing. ‘To 
him who hath need,” to him from whom recom- 
pense is not to be expected. Instead of stealing 
there is required an honesty and activity, which 
impelsto beneficence. Whether the question about 
restitution is necessary and ethical earnestness 
and depth are missed here—is evident enough. 
See Doctr. Notes. 


e. As respects speech: no foul word, but gracious 
discourse tending to edification ; vers. 29, 30. 

Ver. 29. Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth [wae Adyos 
Oanrpoc Ex TOV otématog VEOY MH Ek 
mwopevéoOw].—The subject: tag Adyog oa- 
wpoc¢ is assumed as present in the mouth of the 
reuders while the predicate forbids: let it not 
proceed out; not one such should be expressed, 
v. 5; John iii. 16; 1 John ii. 21. [Literally: 
“‘let every foul saying not come forth.’”—R. | 
See Winer p.162f. Brenan: si jam in lingua 
sit, resorbete. Yanpdc, from ofra, carjvat, 
spoiled by putrefaction, corrupt, used of fishes 
(Matt. xiii. 48), of fruit (Matt. xii. 33; Luke 
vi. 43), of a tree (Matt. vii. 17, 18; xii. 33; 
Luke vi. 43), denotes according to the antithesis 
(ayaldg mpédc) uselessness, but it is certainly 
chosen to designate both what is decayed, worn- 
out, ruined, and what is disgusting and stinking; 
BenaeL: vetustatem redolens. Comp. kevog Aoyde, 
v. 6; pjua apyév, Matt. xii. 86. In these passa- 
ges the emptiness and unprofitableness is more 
prominent, here however the loathsomeness. 
THEODORET: aicypodoyia, Aodopia, ovKopavtia, 
PAacnuia, pevdodoyia Kai ta TobTaLe Tolootua. 

But whatever is good for the building 
up of the need.—’AAAG (sc. éxropevéaiu), et 
Tig ayaGd (se. gore) THd¢G Oixudouny THE 
xpeiac. Over against the prohibition the ac- 
ceptance of wholesome speech takes a very 
modest attitude; over against rac we have here ei 
tic. Benasu: non postulatur ab omnibus par 
facundia. ’Aya6é¢, however, as in Rom. xv. 2, 
designates what is internally, morally good, not 





accomplish by assiduous effort with his hands something 

ood, instead of this past evil. The purpose of the effort 
‘Ollows in the next clause. The sum of the whole is: Hon- 
est manuul labor. 1. Labor, 2. better with the hands than 
with the dishonest wits; 3. above all let it be honest as to 
Means and good as to end.—R.] 

*[This is evidently stated by the Apostle as “the true 
specific object of all Christian labor, and just to the extent 
that the work is done on this account, will it be itself Chris- 
tian.” The laborer may be unconscious of this end at times, 
but it is necessarily Ais end in labor as a Christian. The 
verse is worth a whole library of volumes on social science. 
Its precepts would make many 4 so-called merchant or pro- 
fessional man go to manual labor, while on the other hand 
this last clause would settle the “ workman’s question ” far 
more effectually than the whole array of socialistic theories, 
Agrarian appeals, trades unions and “strikes.” But Prud- 
homme is too often preferred to Paul.—R.] 





merely what is fitting (Haruxss), [Hopen, Eaviz, 
ALFORD, Exticorr] ; that would be too external. 
The genitive of reference has been aptly rendered 
by Lurgsar: where itis needed. This refers to 
the time when, to the place where, to the person to 
whom, to the method how, and to the purport 
which, we are tospeak. ‘*According to Jerome it 
applies also juxta opportunitatem loci, temporis et 
persone eedificare audientes” (Sviur). Col. iv. 6: 
“How ye ought to answer every man.” [ELLicorr 
also takes the genitive as one of reference; ‘edi- 
fying as regards the need, «. e., which satisfies the 
need.” Axrorp follows Mryrr in regarding it 
as the regular objective genitive“ the defect to 
be supplied by edification,” so that the sense is 
“the edification of the present deficiency or need 
calling for it.” The hypallage of the Syriac, 
Buza, followed in the E. V., is clearly wrong, 
also gua sit opus (ERasmus and others).—R. ]. 
It is incorrect to take 7 ypeia=oi ypeiay éyovres 
(Rurckert, OLSHAUSEN). 

That it may give grace to those who 
hear [iva 069 yapev Toig Gkotvovot).— 
“That” refers to the design of the enjoining 
Apostle, not that of the obeying member of the 
congregation. The subject of ‘give grace” is 
‘good word;” we do not then read ‘that ye 
may give.’ LuraeRr presents very well the 
manner, the esthetic side: ‘‘that it may be gra- 
cious;” for ydp¢ means also the gracefulness, 
agreeableness, of the discourse; just as in Col. 
iv. 6: ‘in grace,” Luke iv, 22. But the inner 
side, the matter, must not be overlooked, nor put 
in a secondary place; it must be a kindness. 
Hanruess includes this alone, but incorrectly; a 
befriending, agreeable act of kindness is meant, 
which should make this impression on the hear- 
ers: whether it profits them, is their own affair. 
Srimr seems to be not incorrect, in finding here 
(d) an echo of ver. 28 (ueradsdévaz), and a spi- 
ritual gift in the seasoned but pleasant word 
spoken with unction. [ALForp retains the the- 
ological meaning of yapec: ‘minister spiritual 
benefit; bea means of conveying through you 
the grace of God” (so E. V.). Hopes on the 
other hand follows Harusss, holding that the 
phrase always means to confer a favor; ‘ that 
it may benefit the hearers.” Ex.icorr accepts 
the non-theological sense of yapuc, but adds that 
owing to its change of meaning in the New Tes- 
tament, there seems to be even in this phrase a 
reference to spiritual benefit. He renders: ‘that 
it may impart a blessing.” —R. ] 


Ver. 30. And, «ai, connects closely with 
what precedes; so much depends on proper 
speech.—Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, p} Auweite mvevpa Td GyLov ToD 
6eov.—The verb forbids injuring, disturbing, 
rendering ‘sorrowful, pointing thus to an inti- 
mate fellowship, in which joyous love toward 
and among each other should prevail, and to a 
tender conduct and intercourse; for it happens 
per sermones putres (BenGeL). The object is. 
«the Holy Spirit of God.” This full designa- 
tion shows the importance of the matter and! 
compels us to recognize the objective reality and, 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. Shepherd of 
Hermas, ii. 10: yy OAiBe 7d wveiwa TO dytov Td éw 
gol KaTolKoiy, ufrore évreventac Kata cov Kal aTrooTH: 
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aré cov. He who speaks out the foul thing which 
comes from his mind to his lips, injures thus the 
Holy Spirit in himself, and in others also. The 
plural means also: Ye, each one in himself, or in 
others too. The Holy Ghost like God is not 
apathetic, ‘but capable of being affected. Rom. 
viii. 26. He feels what occurs in us, as a loving 
Friend, who does not Himself change, but will 
help us and change us, so long as we grant that 
He be not rejected. This is a possible final re- 
sult, in spite of the close connection in which 
He stands to us, and in spite of the help and 
blessedness, which He produces in us. Both 
ideas are added in the relative clause which fol- 
lows: 

In whom ye were sealed unto the day 
of redemption, év @ éo¢payicOyre ei¢ 
gmeipav anrohutrpdcewc.—the first thought 
is contained in the expression: ‘‘in whom ye 
were sealed,” in whom*—in fellowship with 
whom, ye were sealed (i. 18); the other is 
marked by ‘unto the day of redemption” (i. 
14); hic dies est novissimus, cujus representatio 
guedam est in die mortis ; preesupponit dies citerio- 
res (Rom. ii. 16); in illo maxime die referet, quis 
inveniatur obsignatus (BenaEL). Iga. xiii. 10 
(where the LXX. have incorrectly rendered 334), 


mapoluvav; the Vulgate is better; (affixerunt) 
should be compared, not as though this were a 
citation, but on account of the similar thought. 
Accordingly Avzeiv is not to be pared down to 
a mere troubling (BENGEL: turbare), nor is the 
human spirit to be regarded as the object (De 
Werte; Christian feeling), nor is the capability 
of being affected which belongs to God and the 
Holy Ghost to be rejected or regarded as a mere 
anthropomorphism ; the reference to the possi- 
bility of being forsaken by the Holy Ghost should 
not be denied (ScHENKEL). There is both great 
kindness and earnestness in the warning thus 
formulated and emphasized: “in the case of the 
unredeemed sin it is a transgression of the law 
(Rom, iv. 15, ete.), in the case of the redeemed 
it is @ wounding of the Holy Ghost” (Hanuzss), 
whose tempter he is (ii. 22). Not by threaten- 
ings respecting the punishment of hell, but by 
holy dread of grieving the Holy Ghost, and 
wholesome fear of the day of Judgment, which 
with [im is only the day of Redemption, does 
the Apostle seek to persuade and strengthen.f 


Comprehensive conclusion ; vers. 31, 32. a. The 
negative side, ver. 81; b. The positive side, ver, 82. 


* (Not by whom (whereby, E. V.), Hopas, since God is the 
Sealer, the Spirit the seal; comp. i. 13.—R.] 

f [It is precisely this thought of the Apostle, so correctly 
stated by Braune, which throws doubt upon the reference to 
the possibility of losing the seal, found here by Haruzss, 
Srizr, ALrorp and Braune (Doctr. Note 4). But the mention 
of a seal is not suggestive of such a possibility, nor is “ griey- 
ing the Spirit "resisting the Spirit, the latter being predi- 
cated of unbelievers only (Acts v. 51). Besides had Paul wished 
to convey this idea mapoédvere (from Isa. xiii. 10, LXX.) was 
probably in his memory, and this would have expressed 
such a thought far better. Of course the caution assumes a 
logical possibility of falling, which is practical enough, but 
the appeal is to love not to fear. While the Scriptures al- 
ways thus exhort men, it seems to be a species of anthropo- 
morphism also, for the more theological and soteriological 
statements preclude such a possibility. Even here where 
the verse begins with such a caution, there is at once added 
& mention of the “seal” and of “the day of redemption ” as 
the end, which suggests the doctrine of * final perseverance ™ 
— than the opposite, Comp. Hapin and Hopge in loco. 








aN 


Ver. 31. Let all bitterness.—II cx pia (Heb. 
xii. 15; Acts viii. 23; Rom. iii. 14) is ill-temper, 
animosity, unholy indignation, as mxpacbeoOa, 
Col, iii, 19. Comp. ¢7A0¢ mixpoc, Jas. iii. 14, It 
is entirely internal, concealed in the heart [*‘ the 
prevailing temperament and frame of mind” 
(Exuicorr).—R.].—And wrath.—9vé¢ is ex- 
citement, passionate movement of the temper, in 
selfishness, unrestrained and disorderly.—And 
anger.—’Opy@ is the passion concentrating it- 
selt, directed against a particular person with 
the purpose of hurting him. ‘O @yydc yevunrinde 
éore tHe épypc (Ecumentus). According to the 
context carnal anger is spoken of; hence there 
is nothing to be inferred respecting ver. 26 from 
this passage. BenGeEL is incorrect: hactenus de- 
scendit climax; but he properly compares the first 
with ypyorol, the second with eborAayyvo, the 
third with yapc¢éuevoc (ver, 82) as their respec- 
tive antitheses. Comp. Tirrmann, Syn. 1, p. 
181 ff. [Also Trencu, Sy».  xxxvii.; DonaLp- 
son, New Cratylu., 33 476, 477; Galatians v. 
20. 

He now pass to the breaking out of what was 
within, to its becoming perceptible in look, mien 
and gesture: and clamor.—K pavy4% (Acts 
xxiii. 9) is wild, rough crying, refers to the 
voice, improperly strained and sharpened, as in 
scolding, upbraiding, to the casting about of 
words uninterruptedly. It is the steed of anger 
(Curysosrom).*—And evil speaking, 82a0- 
¢7jia, pointing to the purport of the speaking, is 
aspersion of one’s neighbor, AowJop/a (Col. iii. 18; 
1 Tim. vi. 4; Matt. xii. 81; xv. 19), yet sharper 
than this, not merely like «Raca ” (Matt. v. 22), 
abusing the mental or civil capacity of a brother, 
but like “thou fool,” the moral capacity for 
God’s kingdom, and hence not without a refer- 
ence to God (Stier), blaspheming possibly or 
probably. «All,”’ which belongs to all the sub- 
stantives, refers to the various degrees, from the 
coarsest among common people to the most re- 
fined among the educated; so Oyyoi, 2 Cor. xii. 
20. 

Be put away from you. ’Apé#ro a¢ 
éuov is o stronger conclusion of putting away” 
(ver. 25); it must take place with power in the 
mighty help of One stronger than we, to whom 
all this clings.— With all malice.—i» méay 
kankig, the fermentum of the bitterness (MEYER) 
and the rest [‘ the active principle to which they 
are all due" refers to malice, malignitas and 
malitia (Rom, i, 29; Col. iii. 8), both the quality 
and its manifestation, in order to sum up in con- 
clusion all that cannot be enumerated. 

[Eapie: ‘This verse contains not only a cata- 
logue, but a melancholy genealogy of bad pas- 
sions; acerbity of temper exciting passion; 
that passion heated into indignation; that indig- 
nation throwing itself off in indecent brawling, 
and that brawling darkening into libel and 
abuse; a malicious element lying all the while 
at the basis of these enormities,”—R. ] 


Ver. 82. The positive side. And become ye, 
yéveo@e 3é—Thus the antithesis is strongly 





by [Curysostom adds: “Let women especially attend to 
this, as they on every occasion cry out and brawl. There is 
but one thing in which it is needful to cry aloud, and that is 
in teaching and preaching.” —R.] 
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marked at the very start, as not finished at one 
stroke, but having a development, a history.*— 
Kind one to another.—Ei¢ adAAfAo0ve is 
put first, marking chiefly the fellowship. Xp7- 
oroi (Luke v. 89; vi. 85; 1 Pet. ii. 3; Rom. ii. 
4) helping the ypeia; ingeniosius quam verius is 
the reference to the name: Christians (OusHav- 
sen). Comp. Tirrmann, Syn. L, 140, 195.— 
Tender-hearted, cio rAay x voz (like 1 Pet. 
iii. 8) refers to sympathy, fellow-feeling, hearty 
compassion. [Comp. Colossians, p. 69].—For- 
giving each other, yapifépuevore Eavtroic 
(2 Cor. ii. 7, 10; xii. 13), marks the tender, 
considerate, forbearing, forgiving life among 
themselves; éavroi¢ points more strongly than 
GAApdog to the existing unity, where one deals 
with another as himself (Col. iii. 18). [The for- 
mer thought is from Srismr, the latter from On1- 
GEN, but they are not to be pressed too far.—R. ] 

Even as God in Christ forgave you 
[ka0ac nal 6 Oed¢ év Xptor@ éxaptoaro 
iuiv}.—Ka@act isasini.4 (Haruess). Kai 
joins the readers to God, to the clause ‘God in 
Christ forgave you.” ‘he notion is ag in Matt. 
vi. 12, 14. God’s mercy and grace is manifest 
in Christ, proved itself in Christ, in the death 
(2 Cor. v. 19) of Him who accomplished the re- 
conciliation of the world with God. «In Christ” 
belongs to the verb, the predicate, not to ‘‘ God,” 
the subject. [Either connection presents a truth: 
God in Christ, manifested in Christ, forgave us, 
but God forgave in Christ, in giving Him to be 
a propitiation for our sins. The latter thought 
seems more appropriate with the aorist which 
refers to a definite past act; it is neither 
‘‘hath forgiven” (E. V.), nor ‘will forgive,” 
@ gloss our feeble faith puts on it.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The lie is put first by the Apostle as a fun- 
damental vice. It is the loveless misuse of lan- 
guage and the means for communicating the 
thoughts of the heart, with the design of deceiving 
our neighbor. It injures love, therefore’ one’s 
own heart, and one’s neighbor, it injures fellow- 
ship and truth, and thus one’s own heart again, 
which needs these, and our neighbor, who needs 
them no less. The untruth must be intentional; 
otherwise it is merely not true, an error, not 
amounting to a lie. The deception must be inten- 
tional: Drama, irony, satire, joke, conventionali- 
ties are not lies; for in these it is presupposed 
that our neighbor understands this language and 
can translate it into his own. What is conven- 
tional is the language of humanity, which should 
come from the heart and become natural, as in 
Fenelon. A lie is an act of lovelessness against 
our neighbor, even when not intended to injure 
him, perhaps only to help or assure ourselves or 
others, to make preposterous stories, comething 
out of nothing, like all frivolous lies, which, 
however innocent they may appear, are stin the 





* [Anrorp is scarcely justified in saying that ‘become ” 
removes the precept too far from the present. Euicorr 
rightly takes the verb as implying evil elements among them, 
yet to be taken away; hence the appropriateness of d¢. See 
Teatual Note °.—R.] ‘ 

+ [This particle introduces an example, having at the same 
time an argumentative force; not=-because,as Hopes renders 
it here also.—R.] 





school for turning frivolity into mischief. The 
word itself does not necessarily make the lie; it 
may be consummated in silence, in countenance, 
in gesture or act; but at all events it isan abuse 
of God’s gift for the manifestation of our thoughts 
and perceptions. Its opposite is truthfulness, love 
of truth, which is at the same time love to man- 
kind. It is indeed not possible without some 
circumspection and restriction, since it does not 
consist in having the heart on the tongue, but in 
having the tongue in the heart. 

This vice is less strange among men than many 
others, so that even the better class of people, 
the pious world also, has an elastic conscience 
respecting this point. The conventional mode 
of life with its illusion and deception makes 
truthfulness utterly impossible, unless Christ be- 
comes a living power in us. In lying as in steal- 
ing, a beginning is made ina little thing, and then 
come bolder advances, until an extreme is 
reached: one lie is told to conceal another, in- 
stead of forgiveness being sought, and then comes 
shameless, impudent untruth. It comes from the 
devil and leads to him; it is the devil’s own vice 

John viii. 44). The Scripture forbids it uncon- 
itionally, especially the Lord Himself (Matth. 
xii. 36, 37); it does not approve of the untruths 
of the Hebrew midwives, of Michal, Jonathan, 
ete., only narrating them as facts. Although ly- 
ing mainly injures fellowship, yet it is not to be 
so connected therewith as to be considered al- 
lowable where no fellowship exists; nor is it to 
be so contra-distinguished from love, that a lie is 
not to be regarded as such, where the latter is 
active, even though the untruth is spoken with 
an intention of deceiving. The former principle 
applies to robbers, murderers and thieves; the 
latter to children, lunatics, drunkards and pas- 
sionate people. In the first case it is not allow- 
able like stratagem in war or in peril of life, and 
in the other truth should not become poison or 
poniard.* Over against the sophistry: verbal 
truth should not stand against hearty love, the 
rigoristic principle, which allows no lie in an 
emergency, is justified. It is better inconsist- 
ently to deny in books and in the pulpit the right 
of untruth, and in life and in the household to 
practise it, than at the expense of truth to serve 
a false one. To speak an untruth on account of 
a neighbor’s necessity out of love for him is still 
a lie; personal need, personal interest does not 
first give it this character; the necessity of a 
neighbor gives no justification to a lie in a case 
of emergency. 

2. Anger, which, in’God, is the energy of holy 
love against sin and corruption disturbing and 
perverting moral order, is justified in the Scrip- 
tures. Affirmed of God more than three hundred 
times, it cannot be wrong of itself in man who is 
created after the image of God; itis rather a 





* (Lies to children are fearfully common. Surely the mo- 
tive (“for we are members one of another”) in this case has 
unusual force. ‘To say that such lies are necessary, is to say 
that it is necessary tu blacken a child’s heart. In the liveli- 
ness of childish imagination they are great romancers them- 
selves, but at the same time sensitive to an untruth told 
them. How can they have faith in God, when those who 
stand for the time being in the place of God prove unworthy 
of belief? What they cannot understand should be declared 
incomprehensible to them, not misstated. What would we 
think of our Heavenly Father, if He dealt otherwise with us? 


—R. 
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witness and basis of active love in the surround- 
ings of an unholy world. The right to be angry 
is admitted and granted, but to be angry righily 
however. Loveless anger is as incorrect as an- 
gerless love. Without ardent hatred towards 
whal is wicked, there can be no lawful anger to- 
wards those who ure wicked. It is difficult to 
separate the two; comp. Jude 23; Rev. ii. 6, 15; 
Rom. xii. 9; Ps. xcvii. 10; Amos v. 15. The 
Apostle here gives prominence to the pernicious 
element of that anger which becomes a lingering 
grudge, and to the danger of thus falling a prey 
to the devil; it corrupts man inwardly and makes 
him the slave of Satan; the ‘irreconcilable re- 
mains the unreconciled, incurring the wrath and 
judgment of God.” See Pazumer, Moral, p. 378. 

3. Property and Theft stand ip the closest re- 
lation. The latter attaches not only to the lack 
of the former, but rather to its acquisition, pre- 
servation and expenditure. A Christian should 
have more than he requires for himself; there 
should be a surplus for others, even though he 
be a day-laborer. The opposite of thicvishness 
is Industry, which, leads to opulence; with this 
many continued and varied exercises of Christian 
virtue stand connected, and Benevolence, per- 
sonal, private benevolence, both secret and open; 
this is required, not the public, municipal cha- 
rity. The emphasis rests on personal benevo- 
lence, which succors and devotes itself to need, 
not on police alms. Honesty should proceed to- 
ward benevolence, and what hampers and weak- 
ens the latter, has the blot of dishonesty upon it. 
Avarice, dissipation, vanity, laziness, negligence, 
debauchery and idleness are theft. See Braune, 
Die heilig. 10 Gebote, pp. 178-189; Patmer, Mo- 
ral, p..375. 

{The scope of the negative precept (‘steal 
no longer”) may be inferred from the posi- 
tive statement which follows: It forbids idleness 
in general (‘‘labor”) and laziness (‘* work- 
ing”), implying also that those who are neither 
idle nor lazy may yet ‘‘steal,” because their 
work. is neither ‘with the hands” nor for ‘that 
which is good” (speculation, sinecures, sharp 
business habits, etc.). Further all labor, 
however assiduous, proper and honest, which 
does not aim at a surplus to give away is not dis- 
tinctively Christian. Though no one has a right 
to demand from capital (7. ¢., the accumulated 
surplus of labor), yet here is the responsibility 
of the Christian capitalist. On the other hand, 
the positive principle of honesty here set forth 
bids us labor, that we may have a capital for be- 
nevolence; so that begging, combining to extort, 
or even legislating in favor of idleness, is not. in 
accordance with the Apostle’s view. Paul by his 
example (Acts xviii. 3; xx. 34; 2 Thess. iii. 8), 
as well as by the strongest precepts (Acts xx. 35; 
2 Thess. iii. 10) exalts the dignity of manual la- 
bor. To despise labor isa mark of barbarism, 
involving as a result either the indigence of sa- 
vage freedom or the injustice of not less savage 
slavery. Unless the curse pronounced (Gen. iii. 
19) upon the man be accepted and transformed 
by such acceptance into a blessing, it becomes a 
worse misfortune. As a working man then Paul 
appears equally removed from the capitalist 
hoarding only for self and from those champions 
of labor who talk too much to work and who ask 





the same wages for the ignorant and lazy as be- 
longs of right to skill and industry. Appealing 
to his hands hardened by toil, he says: «So 
laboring ye ought to support the weak, and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.”—R.] - 

4. The entire scope of speech is here in ques- 
tion: The essential characteristic of Christian 
speech, well pleasing to God, is ‘good for the 
edifying of the need,” a furthering in accordance 
with the necessity of the case. This applies to 
the preacher and pastor, to the social circle, the 
popular orator, be he democratic or conservative, 
and to the statesman as well. To have regard to 
place, time and auditors, and to regulate both 
matter and manner accordingly: this is the con- 
scientious scrupulousness of the Christian! The 
minister should spare all pious phraseology 
which is not to edification, and not be content 
with showing and proving his Confession of Faith, 
without any regard to the necessities of the oc- 
casion. Magna vis esi in colloguiis ptis (BENGEL). 
Much therefore depends on the fitting word; 
comp. Braune, Die heil. Gebote, p. 205 ff. 

5. General remarks: a. Sin is universal; it at- 
taches not to the heathen only, but to the natural, 
unregenerate man as a ruling power; nor is it to 
be found especially in one class, race or period. 
—b, Sin as » whole is referred to: sin of thought, 
word and deed; here too the coarser or finer 
form, the secret or open manner makes no dif- 
ference.—The Apostle so sketches the substance 
of sin, that at first glance we are shocked, and 
can imagine, it exists only in numerous circles, 
strata and periods, in the heathen or the remark- 
ably degraded ; but if we look more closely, we 
find it everywhere and in all ages, often indeed 
under the gloss of culture and elegant manners. 
The appearance of sin is in the extremities, but 
its seat is in the very noblest organs, from 
which it extends through the whole body of our 
race, without He helps who is the Head of His 
Church. 

6. The motives presented are: God’s mercy in 
Christ over us, the precious gift of the Holy 
Ghost in us, the thought of the day of decision 
before us. God’s own aim is what is morally 
good; to injure this is to injure Him, to obstruct, 
disturb and destroy His working for us and in 
us. God’s unchangeableness is not the impossi- 
bility of being affected ; that would be imperfec- 
tion, indolence (Jas. v. 16-18). Our new birth 
may, like the life of one born, be again taken 
away, the sealing of the Holy Ghost be again 
taken fromus. He who does not look at the goal 
not yet attained and still held up, docs not pre- 
serve what he has received in his spirit from the 
Spirit of God. We can lose the grace of God, 
can again fall into condemnation without reco- 
very, much as it is denied.* Heb. vi. 4-6. 





* (In the original Dr. Braune adds: “by the Methodists 
and Baptists,” an oversight which is singular enough; it may 
be accounted for by remembering that these two denomina- 
tions are almost the only ones which operate among German 
Protestants as missionaries. The representative of the State 
Church (Dr. Braune is General Superintendent) naturally 
classes them together. On the question whether the possi- 
bility of falling: from grace is here taught, see Exeg. Notes, 
The passage in Hebrews teaches either: no fall ts possible, 
or: the first fall is fatal, an alternative not usually accepted 
by the advocates of such a possibility—R.] 


CHAP. IV. 25-82. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes.—On vers. 22-28 (the Epis- 
tle for the 19th Sunday after Trinity) see the pre- 
ceding section,—Virtue helps to cast off vice, 
and the casting off of vice introduces virtue, both 
thus acting reciprocally—Two classes of men 
sin against the Apostle’s precept respecting sinless 
anger: those who rage and those who can never 
be angry. Sinful anger is a raging storm which 
lays waste a planting of God’s; righteous anger 
is a priest, who slays the sacrifice of righteous- 
ness and casts all care and anxiety from herself 
upon the Lord with a Hosanna. Asin the Psalm 
(iv. 5) so here the allusion is to night, to inter- 
course with one’s self, to quiescence about and 
in us; the day of anger should be the day of re- 
conciliation; in prayer before God let all animo- 
sity be still; let not radiant love of God set for 
us, with the sun in the heaven. With anger we 
give a lodgement to the murderer of souls, the 
devil; who does not slay anger, him anger slays. 
Hot temples are the easiest bridges for the devil 
into our hearts.—As room can be given to the 
devil, so is there also a withdrawal of the Holy 
Ghost.—For the commonest virtues we need what 
is highest of all: the kindness of God in 
Christ; without this there is a relapse into the 
heathen vices. 

Srarxe:—Truth is a lovely virtue, a glorious 
ornament, and sparkles brighter than the most 
beautiful diamond. If you have the truth, speak 
the truth from your heart, and walk in the truth, 
then are you certainly a beloved child of God.— 
Anger must not be taken to bed and allowed to 
go to sleep with us, lest it become hatred. Where 
uuger takes the upper hand, Christ goes down 
with His gracious light.—The slanderer ang 
blasphemer has the devil on his tongue, and 
whoever purposely listens to the slander gets him 
in his ears, and whoever takes delight in it, has 
him in his heart.—There is no dignity, no office, 
in which peculations are not practised by many. 
It ig only a pity that they are so bedecked and 
behung with the fine show and appearance and 
well-adorned cloak of right. Not only are the 
rich bound to have compassion on the needy, but 
those who maintain themselves by labor, should 
share with those who cannot work.—See how 
out of the glow of sin one spark after another 
rises up, each greater than the last, until a great 
fire is made out of it. 

The enigmatical, mysterious, unfathomable, 
people, who never let their hearts be seen, do 
not bear this Divine stamp; it is as if they did 
not wish their evil tricks to be betrayed.—The 
Christian should never lay his head unreconciled 
to rest, and he has no rest, if he has injured any 
one, or knows himself to be at enmity with any 
one. Gentle rest belongs only to a heart free 
from. passion. Examine thyself, whether any 
one sighs over thee. The Pythagoreans, if they 
had fallen out with each other in words, gave 
each other the hand before sundown, kissed each 
other, and were reconciled.—The aim of labor, 
of earning, should be the weal of others. The 
worth of labor is this, that it furnishes us the 
means of doing good and tasting the sweetness of 
doing good. 





The perceptible alterations of life which must occur 
in the regenerate. 1. In general, in the prevailing 
mind, vers. 22-24, «) An entire laying off of the 
old evil mind, a cessation of the old lust. 6) 
Putting on of an entirely new holy mind, of God’s 
likeness, like God to think and will, and daily 
renewed zéal in reaching after the likeness of 
God. 2. Specially, vers. 25-28. Through the 
virtues which the renewed man exhibits: a) 
Purity, chastity. 6) Truthfulness. c) Gentle- 
ness. d) Inoffensiveness. ¢c) Honesty and Rec- 
titude. 

The great difference between Christian culture 
and that of the world. 1. In general. a) The 
world’s culture leaves the old humanity un- 
touched, unimproved, only whitewashes it. 6) 
Christian culture ennobles man from the founda- 
tion up, by substituting the Divine mind for sel- 
fishness. 

2. Specially. «@. Culture hinders only the 
great outbreaks of vice, Christianity makes the 
heart pure. 6. Culture teaches to shun great 
lies, Christianity makes inwardly true. c. Cul- 
ture makes outwardly refined, Christianity gives 
true gentleness. d. Culture guards against coarse 
injustice, but Christianity makes truly honest, 
even where one is not remarked.—Real improve- 
ment must begin at the bottom of the heart.— 
Would not the world fare better, if all became 
real Christians ?—Christians are new men.—The 
speech of a Christian should always have a moral 
purpose. Paul describes Christian eloquence 
both as to its matter: it speaks what is service- 
able for improvement, awakens good impulses, 
leaves a sting behind it in the hearts of others; 
and as to its manner, which is to be kind, so that 
love is thereby expressed and made perceptible, 
The Christian is no babbler, does not allow him- 
self to become a mountebank or court-fool!—The 
Holy Ghost: can be grieved: 1. In Himself, one 
frustrates His work partly in his own heart, and 
partly in ‘others, which especially happens 
through evil speeches. 2. In others, when one 
grieves the pious Christians, who are full of this 
Spirit. Consider, whom you should respect in 
such persons, the Holy Ghost dwelling in them! 
—-The Christian should not be bitter, without on 
this account becoming sweet. Wrath is the full 
outbreak of hate against others. Clamor is a 
token of a hasty, vehement, uncontrolled, rough 
spirit. 

PassavanT :—All—liars, because all, sinners, 
for in every sin is falsehood, a denial of the truth, 
a deception upon and against ourselves and be- 
fore God.—Better die than lie! says an old 
Church Father.—In the case of the unconverted 
every sin is a wrong against the holy law; in the 
case of the converted it is at the same time a 
wrong against the Holy Ghost. 

GeRLacH:—The Holy Ghost is estranged by 
empty, vain babbling, but grieved by foul talk. 
—Srier:—To drive out every sin dwelling in the 
old man, the practice of the opposite virtue must 
be employed.—Hither we slay again, or it slays 
us. If a man goes to bed with poison, it creeps 
through all his members during sleep. Anger is 
a murderer. Who would sleep with a murderer? 
To be angry is human, but to cherish it long is 
devilish (Heinrich MUELLER). 

[Eapie:—Ver. 26. Anger is not wholly for. 
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bidden; it is an instinctive principle—a species 
of thorny hedge encircling our birthright. But 
in the indulgence of it, men are very apt to sin. 
—‘* When the curfew bell rings, let us then also 
quench all sparks of anger and heat of passion” 
(fuos. Funpux).—Ver. 27. Give the devil 
‘ place” but in a point, and he may speedily co- 
ver the whole platform of the soul.—Ver. 29. 
Words so spoken may falllike winged seeds upon 
a neglected soil. Comp. Prov. xxv. 11.—Ver. 
80. All this perverse insubordination is in utter 
antagonism to the essence and operations of Him 
who is the Spirit of truth, and inspires the love 
of it; who assumed, as a fitting symbol, the form 
of a dove, and creates meekness and forbearance; 
and who, as the Spirit of holiness, leads to the 
appreciation of all that is just in action, noble in 
sentiment, and healthful and edifying in speech. 
—It may be said to a prodigal son—grieve not 
your father lest he cast you off; or grieve not 
your mother lest you break her heart. Which 
of the twain is the stronger appeal ?—Ver. 381. 
“Anger sets the house on fire, and all the spirits 
are busy upon trouble, and intend propulsion, 
defence, displeasure or revenge; it is a short 
madness, and an eternal enemy to discourse, and 
sober counsels, and fair conversation ; it is a fe- 
ver in the heart, and a calenture in the head, 
and a fire in the face, and a sword in the hand, 
and a fury all over; and therefore can never 
suffer a man to be in a disposition to pray” (JE- 
REMY Taytor).—Ver. 82. In the exercise of 
Christian forgiveness his authority was their 
rule, and his cxample their model. They were 





to obey and also to imitate, nay, their obedience 
consisted in imitation.—R. ] 

[Ver. 25. The ground of Christian truthfulness 
and its negative and positive sides.—Vers. 26, 
27. Anger. 1) may be right; 2) is far more 
likely to be wrong; 3) certainly is, if it lasts 
long: 4) becomes worse yet by giving entrance 
to the devil.—Ver. 28. Obedience here would 
stop many a business, and deplete the ranks of 
many a profession, by increasing the number of 
honest laborers; but how much it would do for 
the weal of mankind !—Legislative charity is not 
Christian charity, nor the payment of taxes for 
the support of the poor, an essentially Christian 
virtue.—Ver. 29. The Apostle implies here: 1. 
That corrupt things rise very naturally to the 
lips, but should never be spoken; 2. That use- 
ful things are rarer.—Much speaking is likely 
to be evil-speaking.—Profitable conversation : 
1. How rare; 2. Little sought for; 3. Selfish- 
ness the cause.—This verse would shut many a 
mouth in prayer-meeting, often enough in the 
pulpit too.—Would that it did, for is it not by 
unedifying words as well as evil ones, that the 
Spirit is grieved ?—Ver. 81. ‘‘ Evil speaking,” 
i.e, Slander, is “blasphemy” in Greek; it 
stands last in this catalogue. It always breaks 
the sizth and ninth commands, usually the seventh, 
and is an offence against the third also.—Ver. 
32. Kindness is well, compassion is better, but 
forgiveness is like God in Christ.—Who forgave 
us? God in Christ; how did He forgive us? in 
ome whom did He forgive? us in Christ, 


e. Three points of view for the new walk. 


(Cuap. V. 1-14.) 


1) Look above thyself to follow God! 


(Crap. V. 1, 2.) 


1 Be ye [Become] therefore followers [or imitators] of God, as dear [beloved] 


2 children; And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us [also loved you],! and hath 
given himself [gave himself up] for us? an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 


smelling savour [savour of sweet smell]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


2 Ver. 2.(The better attested reading is Js (§%,1 A. B., cursives, versions and fathers). 


The Rec. has yw as (ND. 


E. F. K. L., most cursives and versions); so Lachmann, Ellicott. See next note.—R.] 
2 Ver. 2.—[B., with some minor authorities, reads busy instead of 7 @v, Which is well supported. The connection with 


the last clause complicates the critical question however. 


Tischendorf, Alford and others accept: ¥ a s—bmar ; Lachmann, 


Ellicott and most (Rec.); nuds—nuov. Ifa uniformity in the person of the pronoun is indispensable, then the latter is pre- 
ferable, but Braunc, with Moyer and others, still more correctly accepts the variation (‘loved you and gaye himself for us), 
which is lectio dificilior, accounts best for the various readings, and in detail is better supported by diplomatic autho- 


rity —R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1, 2 a. The exhortation. Become 
therefore, yiveo@e ot v.—This connects with 
what precedes (iv. 34): yiveofe dé, marking an 
inference, and at the same time an advance and 
@ distinction, so that it is—dé (iv. 25; ii. 11; 


ili. 8), and like did rodro (1.15), robrov ydpuv (iii. 
I, 14), indicating a new section, as it does in iv. 
1,17; v.15. Hence these verses are not to be 
joined to chap. iv. (ScumnKen (Hopar]* and 





* (Both EADIE and ELLIcorr seem disposed to regard the 
verses in une light, bus ALForpD takes them as transitional, 
accepting the view of ody suggested by Stier and here w 
held by Braune.—R.] a ° ee 


CHAP. 


Vv. 1-2. 





others).—Followers [or imitators] of God, 
fuuntal tov Geov.—Like 1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 1; 1 
Thess. i. 6; ii. 14; Heb. vi. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
An injunction on the part of the Apostle to the 
churches, believers, to imitate what is good; we 
always find yiveoOa, never elvat, in this connec- 
tion; thus the becoming soismarked. Luruzr, 
fe. V.], (be), Vulgate (estote) render incorrectly. 
n what sense this enormous requirement is 
intended is clearly indicated by the context: 
condonando et amando ; nam sequitur amati (BEN- 
Get). [Hence the word “imitators,” though a 
literal rendering, suggests too much, and ‘ fol- 
lowers” is sufficiently correct.—R.] 

As beloved children [o¢ réxva adyanrnra]. 
—'Qs, “as,” denotesthereality, réxva ayanyrd, 
“beloved children,” the relation in which they 
are the objects of the love of God* and through 
Christ His children. Tuoporet: vioSeciac 
HE1OOnre, warépa Tov Oedv dvoudtere, CyAdoare Tot- 
yapoby tay ovyyévecav. Comp. 1 John iv. 12; iv. 
7-11; Matth. v. 48: Luke vi. 86. Liberorum est, 
patrem moribus referre (GROTIUS). 


Ver. 2. And walk in love.—K ai, “and,” 
is epexegetical, in order to define the point of the 
imitation: tepewareire év aydrn, “walk 
in love,” ‘‘even as God forgave you” (iv. 32). 
"Ev ayény is God’s characteristic (i. 4,5), our 
aim (iii, 17-19); the former makes the latter 
possible. On meperareiv, see ii. 2. 


Ver. 2.5. Closer designation. As Christ also 
loved you [ka@¢ cai d Xpeordg qydry- 
cevvpac. See Textual Notes. |—‘‘In Christ” 
(iv. 82) is now explained. ‘As Christ also” 
binds the Christian walk to Christ and His work. 
Christ has loved you, in that He became man and 
dwelt among men, served them, being mighty in 
word and deed. [While ‘‘the Apostle makes no 
distinction between our being the objects of God's 
love, and our being the objects of the love of 
Christ” (Hopas), itis quite as true that «ai, 
also, marks an advance ‘from the love of the Fa- 
ther who gave His Son, to that of the Son, the 
Personal manifestation of that love in our hu- 
manity” (ALFrorD). The force of the ‘aorists 
should be preserved.—R.] The )ua¢ marks the 
exhortation more strongly than if the reading 
were udc, permitting the general predicate 
(qy&éanoev) to become prominent in its inde- 
pendent validity, over against what follows: 

And gave himself up for us.—K:ai map é- 
Owxev éauToy, over against édwxev (John iii. 
16) denotestwo things: the voluntary giving and 
the giving Himself up to suffering, that is, to 
suffering in the general sense, including the spe- 
cial form, death: so has He loved. To this 
irép 4 ur, “for us,” also points. [The phrase 
in itself may or may not imply substitution; Ex- 
LicoTt and most think the context points indis- 
putably in this case to the sense: im our stead. — 
Comp. Romans (v. 6), p. 164; also Galatians (ii. 
20, and Doetr. Notes on iii. 6-14).—R.] The 
figure is taken from a conflict, in which, against 
the enemies thronging over a fallen one, a hero, 
full of noble courage and of love, protectingly 





* [The point suggested by the adjective is obscured in the 
Ek. v: ““ dear; “as children beloved,” they should imitate 
God in love, see ver 2.—R.! 
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contends; similar to this is the use of epi, 
which gives prominence to the being encircled by 
foes. This reference is found also in the closey 
definition which follows. 

An offering and a sacrifice, toocgpopdar 
cat Ovotav —According to Kururora (Liturg. 


Abhandlungen, IV. p. 27 ff.) 27 (cordan) is the 


common name for all sacrifices and offerings, 
bloody and unbloody, while "NID (mincha) is 
principally used of the unbloody (mpoopopd), 
Mat (zebach) for the bloody offerings (6voia). 
Comp. Heb. ix. 9; x. 5, 8, where both words oc- 
cur, and x. 10, 14, 18 with x. 12, 26, where they 
are used promiscuously. Still even there ros 
odéuarog is added to mpoodopd, so that in accord- 
ance with the context and wsus loqguendi this dis- 
tinction is to be maintained, and in the given or- 
der also, because He gave Himself here as 9 
tpocgopd, and became in death a ucia, the forme 
being the soul of the @voia faca (Stiun).—[ALFoRD, 
Eanie, Exxicort, all find in the former term a 
more general reference to the vicarious work of 
Christ, and in the latter a more special reference 
to His death. ‘‘The great prominent idea here 
is the one sacrifice, which the Son of God made 
of Himself in His Redeeming love, in our nature— 
bringing it, in Himself, near to God—offering 
Himself as our representative Head: whether in 
perfect righteousness of life, or in sacrifice, pro- 
perly so called, at His death” (Atrorp).—R.] 
Accordingly it is not necessary to supply ei¢ Gav- 
arov in thought (Hartuss [Hopen], ScHENKEL 
and others); the context includes more. 

To God for a savour of sweet smell 
[76 O2Q* e¢¢ d0nHYv evwdiag).—This is 
mv? Wi} m9 (Exod. xxix. 18, LXX.: 76 «v- 
pia sic douny ebwdiag; comp. Lev. i. 9; iii. 16), 
where «vpiy in correspondence with the original 
text is placed last. Hence ‘to God,” which is 
inserted for the sake of clearness, is not to be 
joined to the verb (MrvzR). The two substan- 
tives (both derived from 80a, dou7 denoting the 
smell in so far as it is inhaled, and evwdia its 
quality, Winur, p. 562, or its effect, pleasure) 
give prominence to the fact that God the Father 
is well-pleased in the self-sacrificing love of the 
Crucified One, in order to strengthen, through 
the reference to this, the exhortation, that we 
too can become well-pleasing to the Father only 
in self-devoting love. Phil. iv. 18; Rom. xii. 1, 
2; 2 Cor. ii. 15. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The principle and impulse of the Christian 
walk is love—love as it actually exists in God, 
who is Love in His character (1 John iv. 8), and 
as it has been felt and enjoyed by us who are 
beloved (ayamryroi), so that we can give more and 
more what we have received and ever receive 
again. Now in Christ this love has become our 
portion, hence it is forgiving, reconciling, peace- 





* (ALForD, ELiicott and others prefer to connect To deg 
as dat. commodt. This alters the sense very little, and is fa- 
vored by the position of the words, though the Old Testament 
allusion strongly sustains the view of Braune, which is 





accepted by many commentators. he connection with the 
verb is out of the question —R.] 
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making; to show this in their walk is here re- 
quired of Christians. 

2. God is the original, Christ the express 
image of the Father, and the ensample of His 
people, the Christian the likeness and copy. As 
the imitation of God cannot be absolute, but is to 
be limited to loving, to forgiving love, so the imi- 
tation of Christ cannot be directed toward expia- 
tory sufferings, but only to self-sacrificing love 
for our fellows, well-pleasing to God. 

3. Ag we are able to walk in love only as he- 
loved of God and as vouchsafed sonship with 
Him, so we can only, when reconciled to God 
through Christ, follow Him in filial and hence in 
fraternal devotion; in His grace we first can 
walk as well-pleasing to Him. The error of the 
Socinians and the Rationalists who see in Christ 
and IJis self-sacrifice a mere example and nothing 
more, is great and pernicious. See Hzeg. and 
Doetr. Notes on ii. 16. As the Bible highly es- 
timates the vicarious sufferings of Christ, which 
are taught, not in the brép 7dr, but in the @vcia* 
and the whole Scripture (Matth. xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 6), so it occurs in the entire life of human so- 
viety: the child lives by the mother’s sacrifice, 





* (Eapiz remarks: “To warrant the application of the term 
‘sacrifice’ to the death of Christ, it must have been something 
more than the natural, fitting, and graceful conclusion of a 
self-denied life—it must have been a violent and vicarious 
decease and a voluntary presentation.” See his full doctrinal 
note in loco, At the same time ALForD is perhaps justified in 
terming the question, as usually discussed, an “irrelevant one 
here.” ‘It is not the death of Christ which is treated of, but 
the whole process of His redeeming love. His death lies in 
the background as one, and the chief, of the acknowledged 
facts of ‘that process: but it does not give the character to 
what is predicated of Him.” This exegetical view does not 
however favor any theory of the death of Christ which denics 
its vicarious, propitiatory character as an atoning sacrifice. 


—R. 





and he for whom no one suffers is miserable. Sa 
we too should live for others and suffer in their 
stead; though we cannot make atonement, we 
can still live and love self-sacrificingly in the 
strength imparted to us. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. the foregoing Doctr. Notes and Hom. 
Notes at the close of v. 6-14. 

Starke :—Wilt thou become like God hereaf- 
ter, and see Him as He is, then must thou in thig 
life be holy, even as He is holy,—No one can 
rightly boast himself of sonship with God, who 
does not imitate Him.—Christ’s example is the 
proper mirror.in which to see the true and natu- 
ral form of love. 

Riecer:—The moral instruction of the Apos- 
tles is everywhere deduced from the marrow of 
the gospel, nor can it be put in practice by any 
one who does not stand in this gospel of peace. 
It is the character of love, to imitate as it may 
the Beloved. 

Hevusyer:—This is a powerful precept: who 
can satisfy its demands? We cannot become 
like Him, but we can strive to follow Him in ho- 
liness and love. Imitating Christ and God is the 
same thing.—Christ is and remains the original, 
but we should be copies, the more faithful, the 
better. 

Stien:—The Father gives His children but 
one command: Love! 

Geriacu :—The thank-offering Christ brought 
for us, that we too might now offer ourselves to 
God; the sin-offering, that we need not suffer the 
same punishment. 





2) Look into thyself and think of purity. 
(Cuar. v. 3-5.) 


3 


But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once [even] 


4 named among you, as becometh saints; Neither’ filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 


5 [or] jesting, [things] which’ are not convenient: but rather giving of thanks. 


For 


this ye know [of this ye are sure,’ knowing] that no whoremonger, nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, who‘ is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom 


of Christ and of [omit of] God! 


TEXTUAL AND 


1 Ver. 4—(The best cstablished reading as respects the particles is (Rec.): 
M1 has i instead of the second cat, while 7 is found three times in A. D.! ¥., fathers (Lachmann, Meyer, 


sives and versions). 
Braune), and in others «ac thronghout.—R.] 
2 Ver.4.—[p. A. B., 3 


GRAMMATICAL. 


kai—cai—j (so 8? B. D2 kK. L., most cur. 


cursives have: 6 obx avaKev (accepted by Lachmann, Alford. and oth i iow 
avyxkovra (Rec, DF. K. L., Meyer, Ellicott, Braune and most). 3 ee 


The latter-is well supported and lectio difficilior, but 


neither external nor internal grounds are altogether decisive.—R. 
3 Ver. 5.—-[The Rec, has éore on the authority of D.8 K. L., but &. A. B. D. F. @., 30 cursives, good versions support tore, 





which is acc 


cepted by nearly all recent editors. The emendation above conforms to the correct reading.—R.] 


4 Ver, 5.—['The reading 6 is found in &. B., accepted by Lachmann and Alford. The Ree. has és, which has i 
support. In I’. @. the neuter occurs with eidwAoAarpeia, which helps to account ‘for the change to the neuter.—R.} — 


5 Ver. 5.—N. B. and most: Xptgrod cai Geod. Wé find also Ocod Kai Xprotov, Xprotov Geo, 


and simply Xpiorov, 


The first is not only better supported, but lectio diffcitior. ( second gf should be omitted to indicate the close connec- 
R. 


tion implied in the omission of the article before 0¢00,— 
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EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


The exhortation; vers. 8, 4. 

Ver. 38. But fornication, and all unclean- 
ness, or covetousness [topveia dé kai 
maoad axabapoia } rAeovefia].—“But,” 
6 &, indicates the transition to another part of the 
exhortation (Meyer). Ilopveia cannot here, 
where Christians are addressed, be taken in the 
heathen sense; the Scriptural meaning (in both 
Old and New Testament) is the prominent one. 
Hence it refers not to the coarsest exhibition, 
but to what is within, to the heart. It comes 
first as something general and comprehensive ; 
applying to act, word, disposition, as indeed the 
context combines temper and walk in one, to 
men among themselves and in relation to God. 
“And all uncleanness” gives prominence to 
one particular side of this, pointing to every 
form and modeofthesame. ‘Or covetousness”’ 
marks the other side, which is to be clearly dis- 
tinguished, hence the disjunctive 7*, ‘‘or,”’ which 
indicates that wdoa, ‘‘all,” belongs here also. 
The former refers to impure, unchaste, ungodly, 
dalliance and contact, solitary uncleanness; 
the latter to greedy lusting, from a distance and 
ungratified. This accords with iv. 19, where 
both substantives are found. 

Let it not be even named among you, 
pndé dvopaléicbe év butv.—Comp. ver. 12; 
Ps. xvi. 4. Such a thing should not even be 
taken up in speech, much less be done. "Ev 
buiviv plow tudv, The prohibition is of 
course to be limited: sine necessitate (BunaeEL). 
It is incorrect to explain: Such a thing should 
not be told of them, as 1 Cor. v. 1 (GRortus, 
Bence). 

As becometh saints.—Ke@éc, as in ver. 
2; with rpémee dyiotc, we should compare 
afing (iv. 17) and dcréry¢ (iv. 24), with which the 
introduction of such things into the speech is 
irreconcilable. [‘‘Were the Apostle to say, Let 
despondency be banished, he might add, as be- 
cometh believers, or, Let enmity be suppressed, 
he might subjoin, as becometh the brethren; but 
he pointedly says in this place, ‘‘as becometh 
saints”? (Eapie).—R.] 


Ver. 4. Neither filthiness, cio ypér7¢.— 
This evidently includes more than aicypodoyia 
(Col. iii. 8), Although the antithesis (evzapic- 
tia) points to shameful words (LurHer), neither 
the context, which places aioypérn¢ beside pwpo- 
Aoyia nor the word itself require an exclusive 
reference to speech. Still less is it to be limited 
to lewd talk. Brnaut refers it also to gestus, etc. 

Wor foolish talking, cai popohoyia— 
[Textual Note}. Should 4 be accepted here, we 
should substitute or for nor, as is done in the case of 
the next substantive.—R.] According to the New 
Testament conception of pwpdc, ** fool” (Matt. v. 
22; Ps. xiv. 1; liii. 2), this means godless dis- 





*["The # is not explanatory, but has its full disjunctive 
force, serving to distinguish mAcovegia from more special 
sins of the flesh” (EtticoTT). On the last noun see iv. 19. 
“Tt is greed, avarice, unconquerable love of appropriation, 
morbid lust of acquisition, carrying in itself a violation 
of almost every precept of the Decalogue” (Haprz). This 
original notion must not be overridden by the connection 


with sensual sins.—R.] 





course; it is not merely stultiloguium, insipid 
talk, silly babbling (Canvin, [Hopce] Meyer, 
ScuenxnrL). Luruer hits the meaning with: 
Narrentheidinge, buffoonery, which denotes what 
is high-flown, pompous, in loose discourse. Sea 
Jurrrine: Bibl. Wérterbuch, p. 189. [TREncu, 
Syn. 3 xxxiy.: ‘The talk of fools, which is folly 
and sin together.”—R. ] 

Or jesting, } citparcdia (from eb and 
tpémw) means strigtly urbanitas, w habit of culti- 
vated people, not without adroitness and not 
without frivolity. Lurnzn: jest. Bunorn aptly 
says: subtilior ingenio nititur ; this refers to the 
form, the previous term to the purport. The 
Vuigateis incorrect: scurrilitas. [Comp. TRENcH, 
@ xxxiv. on this word. He refers to ‘the prof- 
ligate old man” of the Miles gloriosus (PLAv- 
tus), who is exactly the evrpdmedoc, and 
remarkably enough an Ephesian, boasting as 
though such wit were an Ephesian birthright. 
See also Barrow’s famous sermon on wit from 
this text (Vol. 1, Serm. xiv.), an extract from 
which is given by Eapin in loco.—R. ] 

Things which are not convenient, 14 
ovk avqKxovra.—this gives prominence to the 
wider range, beyond the lewdness and the coarser 
forms. In spite of 4) xaljxovra (Rom. i. 28) we 
found ovt« here, because the negation has 
coalesced with the word in one conception. See 
Winer, p. 452. As a predicate we must borrow 
an absint (Bencun) from py dvoyatécho. [This 
phrase is not to be limited to the last of the 
three substantives, but is “‘in apposition to the 
last two words, to both of which ebyapioria, as 
denoting oral expression yet implying inward 
feeling, forms a clear contrast.”—R. | 

But rather giving of thanks, paAdAov d2 
ev xaptoria—aricet, as BenanL aptly sup- 
plies out of the preceding context, remarking: 
linguz abusus opponitur sanctus et tamen letus usus, 
vers. 18, 19. Non conveniunt abusus et uwsus ebtpa- 
mydia et evyapioria, concinna paronomasia; illa 
turbat animam (et quidem subtilis aliquando jocus et 
lepus tenerum gratie sensum ledit) hee exhilirat.* 
As “beloved children” they have ever again to 
thank God. The reference is not to grace of 
discourse (JERome, Canvin, and others, Srimn 
includes this with the other), nor to pudicitia 
(Hutsivs). 


Ver. 5. Special motive. For this ye are sure, 
knowing [rovro yapiotre yiveckorrec). 
—‘ For” adds a ground, in order to strengthen 
the exhortation as a consequence therefrom. 
Accordingly éore [iote} ytvdoxKorres is to 
be taken as an indicative [Mryer, Hapiz, ALrorp 
and others], not as imperative ( Vulgate, Luruer, 
Brncet and others). The participle indicates 
the mode of knowing as of their own perception 
(Meyer), insight. Totro, ‘‘this,” placed in 
advance, points to what is stated afterwards, 





* (MEYER and Ew.icotr supply ywwéc@w év duiv; Earie 
suggests that dvozacéoOw still guides the constructiou: 
“Rather let thanksgiving be named—let there be vocal expres- 
sion to your grateful emotions.” S7imr and ALForD follow 
Bencet.— There 1s a play perhaps on the similar sound of 
e’tpareAta and evVxaptortia, which may account for the 
latter not finding so complete a justification in the sense ag 
we might expect: the connection being apparently, ‘your 
true cheerfulness and play of fancy will be found, not in 
buffoonery, but in the joy of a heart overflowing with @ 
sense of God’s mercies.’ ’—ALForD.—R.] 
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the import of which cannot be unknown to 
Christians. Winer (p. 333) is therefore in- 
correct: What is said in vers. 3, 4, ye know, 
since ye perceive, that, ete. [This reference of 
rovro to what follows is doubtful to say the 
least. It seems quite correct to refer it, as the 
object of lore, to what precedes, yey GoKovrTes 
being joined with érz. Braune takes no notice 
of the correct reading, an inadvertence which 
probably modifies his opinion of the construc- 
tion. The combination of finite verb and parti- 
ciple is not to be explained as Hebraistic, since 
the verbs are different.—R. ] 

That nc whoremonger, nor unclean per- 
son, nor covetous man.—The concrete terms 
(wépvos, axalaptoc, wAcovéntne), here 
occurring instead of the abstract ones men- 
tioned in ver. 38, must be taken in the same 
sense. [The literal sense is: ‘‘that every forni- 
eator or (7 individualizes here) unclean man, or 
covetous man, who is an idolater, hath not in- 
heritance.” The negation is transferred to the 
subject according to English usage.—R. ] 

Who is an idolater, é¢ éoriv ei dwdord- 
tpn¢.—This relative clause not only character- 
izes, but also gives a reason for the fact to be 
stated. On this account and because ‘“‘who”’ is 
limited to the last term altogether without war- 
rant, the clause is to be applied to ‘every 
whoremonger, unclean person, covetous man.” 
it is not the covetous man alone who is an idol- 
ater, having this world’s goods as his god (Matt. 
vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 10); Paul holds ‘belly’ and 
“glory” also as “god” for the enemies of the 
cross (Phil. iii. 19). The proof lacks aptness, 
if that be not attributed to the first two, which 
is predicated of the third, who is not an idolater 
more especially than the former. The clause is 
incorrectly referred to the ‘‘covetous man” 
alone (MEYER, ScHENKEL, Burex); Col. iii. 5 
does not prove this, still less can it be said that 
Paul’s self-denial, which unselfishly offered up 
all, led him to affirm this of covetousness alone, 
since he was just as free from lust and unclean- 
ness. [In this wide reference of the relative 
clause Braune is sustained by Haruszss, STIER 
and others, but the more limited view is that of 
Eapin, Hopanr, Atrorp, Exiicort and most. It 
is more natural and obvious, since all that can 
be urged in favor of the other view but proves 
that the reference may be thus wide, not that it 
is. And covetousness 73 more specially idolatry, 
the other sins are but more subtle forms of this. 
If 6 be accepted as the correct reading, then the 
reference is necessarily confined to the last word. 
See ALForD in loco.—R.] 

Hath any inheritance, oi k yet KAnpo- 

opiav.—See ill. It is notob KAnpovoug- 
cove, ‘shall not inherit” (Gal. v. 21; 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, 10), nor KAypovoujoat ov divavra (1 Cor. 
xv. 50). It is the fact respecting the status; 
permanent, prevalent sin excludes from the 
kingdom of God, effects the repelling of the 
arrhabo, the Holy Ghost (i. 13, 14); ‘hath an 
inheritance” is not—inherits the kingdom, 
since the former marks the heirship, the latter 
the entrance of the heir. To accept a certain 
future relation viewed as present, will not suf- 
fice (Bunge.), [See Winer, p. 249. ‘Has no 
inheritance,” can have none, this being a law of 





om, 


God’s moral government of the world (Eapiz, 
Enticott), an eternal verity of that kingdom 
(ALForD).—R. ] 

In the kingdom of Christ and God, és 
Th Bactaeia Xptorov kat Oeot.—Bacr- 
Aeta means the kingdom, where God in Christ 
is the Ruler, and His people belong to Him, and 
hence to be distinguished from éxxAyoia, to which 
the fornicator and such characters belong, with- 
out having part in the former. (See Doctr. 
Note 5.) Bungex is excellent: articulus simplex, 
summam unitatem indicans. The expression here 
depends on the fact that Christ’s and God’s 
kingdom is one (ver. 12), that Christ’s kingdom 
is also God’s kingdom; though this first appears 
at the end in glory (Rev. ix. 15), the develop- 
ment advancing through the Church. Accord- 
ingly it is incorrect to explain it as meaning the 
kingdom of Christ, who is also God (Harugss) 
{Hopar and many others] though Christ is 
termed God (Rom. ix. 5), or can be thus termed 
[against Meyer]. 

[Atrorp: ‘No distinction is to be made, 
Xptorot cai Geod being in the closest union. 
Nor is any specification needed that the kingdom 
of Christ is also the kingdom of God, as would 
be made with the second article. This follows 
as a matter of course: and thus the words bear 
no legitimate rendering, except on the substratum 
of our Lord’s Divinity. But on the other hand 
we cannot safely say here that the same Person 
is intended by Xpiorod xai cov, merely on ac- 
count of the omission of the article. For 1) any 
introduction of such a predication regarding 
Christ would here be manifestly out of place, 
not belonging to the context: 2) @edc is so fre- 
quently and unaccountably anarthrous, that it is 
not safe to ground any such inference from its 
use here.” So Eapize, Exuicotr and many 
others. The inferential proof of the Divinity 
of Christ thus afforded is well-nigh as strong as, 
certainly more defensible than, that resulting 
from the other view.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The life of the Christian, like Christian 
ethics, must pursue sin in its coarsest forms 
and manifestations even into its most secret, 
refined propensities; it depends upon the sub- 
stance; this is to be rejected in every form. 
Christian culture has a sharp eye and delicate 
perception for evil under its elegant appearance, 
and a powerful will and apt word for the refusal 
and overcoming of the same: it can have ne 
pleasure in elegant forms under which wicked- 
ness conceals itself. 

2. What was of validity in the morals of the 
Persians (HeRopotus I., 188): dooa dé ofc moskewv 
ove éFeore TavTa ovdé Akyewy &eors, every Christian 
must accept as valid to this extent, that he 
says: What is more becoming to do or say, that 
thou shouldst not even think, A word often in- 
cludes more evil in itself than an act, and a 
thought than a word; even if the evil thought 
be less mischievous than the act, because it is 
only a thought not an act. The sinful act of the 
non-christian is at all events as a rule less wicked 
than the Christian sinful word or temper; as the 
same is true of a neglected Christian child, over 


CHAP. V. 3-5. 
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against one carefully trained, or of the same 
man, as different now and formerly, or on festi- 
val or fast day with its elevation and in the press 
of labor and the throng of the world. 

3. The Christian’s position is dignity, which 
preserves the worthiness of the person in a pure 
life no less than in pure doctrine with tender 
conscientiousness. 

4. Every sin stands connected with idolatry : 
it remains the same, whether thou makest a god 
of the goods of this world in covetousness, or of 
the lust of this world in pursuit of pleasure, or 
of thine own Ego in pride. Paul terms covet- 
ousness not the (#) but @ root (Aa) of all evil (1 
Tim. iv. 10). The same is true of the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life (1 John ii. 16). 

Hopar is however perfectly correct in say- 
ing: “The analogy between this supreme love 
of riches, this service of mammon and idolatry, 
is more obvious and more distinctly recognized 
in Scripture than between idolatry and any other 
of the sins mentioned. It is well that this 
should be understood, that men should know 
that the most common of all sins is the most 
heinous in the sight of God; for idolatry, which 
consists in putting the creature in the place of 
God, is everywhere in His word denounced as 
the greatest of all sins in His sight. The fact 
that it is compatible with outward decorum, and 
with the respect of men, does not alter its na- 
ture. It is the permanent and controlling prin- 
ciple of an irreligious heart and life, turning the 
soul away from God. There is no cure for this 
destructive love of money, but using it for other 
than selfish purposes. Riches, therefore, must 
ruin their possessor, unless he employs them 
for the good of others and for the glory of God.” 
5. Ihe kingdom of Christ and of God is not 
precisely the church. The former marks the 
authority, the latter the people; that refers to the 
power, which orders, manages, governs, this to 
the grace which chooses, attracts, trains, guides 
and endows; the former has to do with powers, 
which are applied and with laws which are estab- 
lished and administered. Both however have 
one end: God’s glory and the creature’s salva- 
tion. The kingdom of God and Christ is wider 
and narrower than the church. It stretches itself 
over the time antecedent to the church, which 
should become the kingdom of God, and em- 
braces all, who obey and permit themselves to 
be drawn by the will of the Ruler, God in 
Christ, so far as the same is known, in His laws 
given to His creatures in nature from the very 
creation, in their conscience and in the order 
about and above them. All moral natures of 
every kind, childlike, truth-seeking souls belong- 
ing thereto (Matt. viii. 12; Mark xii, 84; Joho 
xviii. 36, 87). To this belong all historical lead- 
ings of nations, all guidance to individuals, all 
the effects of power and wisdom, which prepare 
the way for the church. The kingdom is God’s 
as well as Christ’s (Matt. xiii. 41; John xviii. 
86 f.). As before the church and for the church 
the kingdom is more extended. But at the same 
time it becomes less extended within the church. 
There it applies to those called as the people of 
God, to those who obey the call; those who re- 
sist, who are indifferent, who hold only exter- 

' 





nally to the church, even though they hold in 
high regard a moral life, as is done without the 
church as well, who undervalue or despise the 
faith of the Scriptures or the church, or rely on 
the latter and neglect the former,—all withdraw 
themselves from the “kingdom” within the 
church. The word is to be taken in this latter 
sense here (ver. 5). At the end of the world 
both come together: since that will be the ful. 
ness of time, when the Son of man shall appear 
in glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doetr. Notes. 

From the wanderings of the flesh in the in- 
subordination of its appetites and of society 
in loose talk, we should take occasion, not to 
run away and forsake the world, but to guard 
ourselves and so to strive in ourselves, that 
God’s pardoning love is notin vain, and sanc- 
tification is not disturbed. Neither happiness, 
nor pleasure, nor property is the aim and task 
of life, but the formation of the character, of 
that stamp with His image received in creation 
and renewed in redemption. To be covetous in 
what is noblest, to be impure in what is most 
exalted, to be disorderly in what is spiritual 
and heavenly is an abomination of abominations. 
Such a condition excludes from God and God’s 
kingdom, in the Church, its service and govern- 
ment. Take heed to that, teacher and preacher. 
Be mindful‘of it always in prayer and public 
service. 

Srarge:—In Christianity exact bounds are: 
placed upon our words, far more so than is done 
by mere reason; Matt. xii. 86. Hear this, ye: 
buffoons! ye-cannot boast yourselves of Chris- 
tianity.—You betray by this too well the bottom 
of your yet unsanctified hearts.—Could we find 
a register of those whom God as a just Judge: 
will exclude from heaven, the first place as arule 
would be given to those who break the Seventh 
Commandment. 

Rieger :—The world often gives its unclean- 
ness the name of love-affairs; but the word love 
in the Scriptures is far too good to be applied to 
any such things. 

Hevusner:—No man has such a horror of all 
sins of the flesh as the Christian; his destiny, 
his fellowship, his Exemplar, his future inherit- 
ance, all require him to be pure.—Paul describes. 
the Christian’s propriety in speech, distinguishing 
three kinds of obnoxious talk: 1. Such as offends 
and injures the sense of virtue, that is, impure, 
indecent, shameless talking; 2. Such as opposes. 
the reason and offends the sense of truth, that 
is, foolish, silly, senseless, insipid talking; 3, 
Such as hinders religious earnestness, designed 
only to raise a laugh.—Every prevailing sin re- 
moves us from God. The covetous commit idol- 
atry with their money, the lustful with their: 
flesh. If then it be asked which is more com- 
patible with religion, a disposition. to lust or 
avarice, the latter seems less reconcilable. The 
covetous man imagines, because he perhaps. 
restrains himself from many vices, that he is 
better, and covetousness as something relative is: 
more difficult to recognize.—The kingdom of 
Christ is the medium and condition of the king: 
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dom of God; through Christ the kingdom of God 
becomes predominant. The kingdom of Christ, 
in so far as it is an externa] institution, yields 
to the kingdom of God. 

Passavant:—The Greeks loved a fine joke, 
seasoned and adorned with wit and grace. But 
under the jest and its elegant dress, an impure 
and low sense was often concealed.—Look, wit 
is a dangerous gift, and to give it play brings dis- 
comfort and pain. 

Strer:—The worst in front, the obscenities, 
double entendres; there are also obscenities of 
mammon, nastinesses arising from pride and 





worldliness, for which the Holy Ghost has the 
same aversion in His saints. 

[Eapigz :—Into Christ’s kingdom the fornica- 
tor and sensualist cannot come; for, unsancti- 
fied and unprepared, they are not susceptible of 
its spiritual enjoyments, and are filled with 
antipathy to its unfleshly occupations; and 
specially into God’s kingdom ‘the covetous 
man, who is an idolater,” cannot come, for that 
God is not ‘his God, and disowning the God of 
the kingdom, he is self-excluded. As his trea- 
sure is not there, so neither there could his heart 
find satisfaction and repose.—R. ] 


——<_——— + 


3) Look about thyself and be independent and benevolent! 


(Cuar. V. 6-14.) 
6 Let no man [no one] deceive you with vain [empty] words: for because of these 


7 things cometh the wrath of God upon the children [sons] of disobedience. Be 
8 not ye [Become not] therefore partakers' with them. For ye were sometime [once 


ye were] darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children of light ; 


9 (For the fruit of the Spirit [light]? 


is in all goodness and righteousness and 


10, 11 truth;) Proving what is acceptable unto [well-pleasing to] the Lord. And 
have no fellowship’ with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather [even] re- 
22 prove them. For it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 
them in secret [For the things done in secret by them it is a shame even to speak 
48 of]. But all things that are [being] reproved are made manifest by the light: for 


whatsoever doth make manifest [ever 


14 Wherefore he saith, Awake [or Up!]* 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 


ything which is made manifest]® is light. 
thou that [who] sleepest, and arise from the 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver.7.—[Here as so frequently in compounds with ovy in Paul’s Epistles, 


guvpétoyxoe is better supported than 


the usual and more euphonic ovy péroxor (Fec.), The former is found in N, A. B1D.1F,G., accepted by Tischendorf, Alford, 


Ellicott and many recent editors.—R.] 
2 Ver. 9.—{The reading of the Rec.: mvevmatos, 


is supported by D3 K. L., most cursives and some fathers, but is now 


generally rejected as a gloss from Gal. v. 22, 6wros being sustained by %. A. B. D1 F., good cursives, Syriac and other ver- 
sions, Latin fathers.—The parenthesis is to be retained, sea Exeg. Notes.—R. 


3 Ver. 11.—[Zuveotvweitre 


(8, A. B1 D1 FP, G. L., Tischeudorf, Ellicott),—R.] 


4 Ver. 12.—The E. V. has unnecessarily transposed the order in this verse. A literal rendering would be: “Tor the things 
which in secret come to pass by them it is shameful to speak of.’"—R,] 


5 Ver, 13,—[These alterations are required by the views expressed in the Ezxeg. Notes, 


in general the opinions of recent commentators.—R.] 


° Ver. 14.—The Hee. reads éyerp ae (Lachmann), which has 


and may be accepted as indicating 


no uncial support. "Ey ecpe is accepted by nearly all re- 


.cent editors and commentators, since it occurs in 8%, A. B,D. F. K. L., and other authorities.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. The transition. Let no one deceive 
you with empty words, pzydeic vuac 
atatdtw Kevoig Adyorc.—The precept: 
“let no one deceive you,” is entirely general, 
but limited by the context to social intercourse ; 
there being nothing to indicate a further exten- 
sion, Hence “no one” is to be applied to.mem- 
bers of the Church and the non-christians who 
arc, or come, near them; <‘ deceive ” including 
unintentional as well as intentional leading 
astray. Accordingly the reference is not, as in 
Col. ii. 8, to philosophers and Jewish errorists 
(Grorrus), nor merely to frivolous Christians 
(OtsmAusEN), or to those heathen who had re- 
Inained unbelieving (Murer). The loquacious 





persons spoken of are false teachers with “empty 
words.” This phrase means discourse wanting 
in truth, life and spirit; hoc genus est, species tres 
ver. 4. (BuNaeL). [Anrorp: ‘“Empty—not 
containing the kernel of truth, of which words 
are but the -shell—words with no underlying 
facts.”—R.] Comp. 1 Cor. sv. 33. Burzin- 
ager: Erant apud Ephesios homines corrupti, ut 
hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui hee salutaria Dei 
precepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt : humanum 
esse, quod faciunt amatores, utile, quod foneratores, 
facetum, quod jaculatores, et ideireo Deum non 
usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius modi lap- 
sus.* Sriex is not altogether incorrect in find- 





* (“The Apostle generally condemns all apologists for vice, 
whoever they might be. They would of course be most com- 
monly found among the heathen, and to them the passage 
most naturally points. The palliation or tacit toleration of 
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ing an ironical opposition in: dmardy xevoic, ex- 
horting thus: let them speak only in vain (1 Cor. 
xv. 14, 58). 

For because of these things, 6:4 raira 
y @p,. introduces a reason; “because of these 
things” pointing beyond the genus (‘empty 
word’’) to the species (ver. 4), Just ag in the 
parallel passage, Col. iii. 6 (6? 4). [The context 
is decisive against the reference either to the 
arary of the ‘empty words,” or to this and the 
sins mentioned in ver. 4. See Exnnicorr and 
Atrorp.—R.]|—Cometh, ép yeras, marks the 
fact as present, like ‘hath not” (ver. 5); it is 
neither=venire solet (ERASMUS), nor a general 
asseveration without any temporal qualification 
(Hartess), nor does it point to the future 
(Mnyer, Scuenxet, Buerx); the punishment 
has already begun. See Rom. i. 18. 

The wrath of God, } opy7 Tob Ge0t.— 
This also is not to be considered as quiescent 
until the final Judgment. It already comes both 
externally and internally as correction and pun- 
ishment, upon the sons of disobedience, 
éml rove viove THO dmeLbeiag (ii. 2).— 
This designates more strongly than amecHeic¢ those 
who still or again oppose God and His word 
within the Church. [‘‘The active and practical 
side of the decay (John iii. 36) is here brought 
out. The word is a valuable middle term between 
unbelief and disobedience, implying their iden- 
tity in a manner full of the highest instruction” 
(ALFoRD).—R. ] 


Warning against association with wicked men; 
vers. 7-10. 

Ver. 7. Become not therefore, 47 otv 
yiveobe.—Od», “therefore,” marks the spe- 
cializing of the warning and that it rests on ‘‘the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience” 
as its basis, while yiveo@e, ‘* become,” indi- 
cates that this state of things is not yet present, 
and at the same time the danger of its entrance 
and its quiet, unnoticed and unregarded devel- 
opment.* Vulgate: Nolite efict! Brnarn: Ne 
tra super vos veniat ! 

Partakers with them, cvyvpéroyort ad- 
7@v,t.e. with the sons of disobedience. It is 
inappropriate to refer avray to vices (Scunn- 
KEL), and to understand cvvyéro yor 6) 
of the portion of the wicked (Koprz, Srizr, 
who includes this also). The reference to the 
punishment is the foundation of the warning 
against companionship with them. 


Ver. 8 presents a new reason, taken from their 
experience of grace, their grasp on the Lord and 





vice, especially sensuality, was one of the most fearful and 
repulsive features of heathenism ; see specifically Tholuck, 
Influence of heathenism, Part iv. 2."—Exuicorr. Comp. the 
citation from Whitby and Gauthey in Kapie. The “vain 
words” were publicly spoken then, now they come in more 
concealed form, but the same lies are uttered still on the 
same subject and with like result, immediate and ultimate. 


—R. 

* tine force of yiveo@e is not to be explained away. AL- 
FORD indeed strongly objects to it here as unnecessary and 
unsuitable, but he seems to entertain a prejudice against it. 
A German from his familiarity with the distinction between 
Sein and Werden inhis own language is usually delicate in 
his perception of the same distinction in other languages.— 
RJ] | 

[See Textuat Vote 1 for the authority in favor of thus 
spelling the word.—R.] 





their task: For once ye were,* 7re yda 
morve!—That is, thanks to God, it is past! 
Hence 77re stands emphatically first; and Lvu- 
THER with his weiland [—to the antique ‘‘some- 
time” of the E. V.] aptly recalls a past condi- 
tion, referring to a new life.— Darkness, 
oxdrTog, abstractum pro concreto, emphasi egregia 
(Brneet). [They were not only living or abid- 
ing in it, but themselves actual and veritable 
darkness (Exiicotr).—R. } 

But now. are ye light in the Lord, viv 
dé go¢ év TO kvpiv.—This, without éor:, is 
quite as emphatic and brief. ‘Light,” as in 1 
John i. 5; John viii. 12, is a comprehensive 
designation of the Divine life and character, 
both ethical and intellectual in its meaning, in 
contrast with darkness (iv. 18; Acts xxvi. 18; 
Col. i. 12, 18; 1 Pet. ii. 9). These nominatives 
emphasize the being full, permeated by, and are 
stronger than év oxérec (Rom. ii. 19; | Thess. 
v. 4), év dori. [Comp. Usteni, Lehrbegr. ii. 1, 3, 
p- 229, on the terms o@¢ and oxéroc.—HopaE 
weakens the sense into ‘enlightened,’ but 
‘light’? has here an active sense, which pre- 
pares the way for the subsequent exhortation, 
since they were not only to walk worthy of the 
light but be light to others (ver. 13).—R.] The 
added phrase, év Tq kvupiy, excludes the no- 
tion of having earned the present condition, 
marking the operation of the Lord, in order to 
excite thankfulness for constancy, fear of apos- 
tacy and backsliding, without the ability of 
helping one’s self. 

Walk as children of light, o¢ réxva 
Goroct wepewar cit e.—The status is marked 
by oc, “as.” What yeare (‘children of light”’), 
be in deed and truth (‘‘walk”’)! Energetically 
added, without any conjunction, a8 growing out 
of what precedes, as its result. 


Ver. 9. For the fruit of the light, 6 yap 
kaprdc Tov ¢076¢,—This is introduced as a 
ground (yép). The children of the light are 
referred to the fruit of the light, in order to ex- 
cite them to a corresponding walk. This fruit 
consists in all goodness and righteousness 
and truth [iv wdéoy, dyabwoivg Kae 
Oixacocbvy cat GAnbeta}.— Fruit” is in 
the singular, and yet three terms follow, as in 
Gal. v. 22:-**the fruit of the Spirit’’ is followed 
by nine, in order to render prominent its unity 
in contrast with ‘*the works of the flesh” (ver. 
19 ff.) in their sundered character, their opposi- 
tion to each other. 

Goodness, dya@wotrvy, the opposite of 
which is xaxia, is distinguished from ypyordryc, 
which is mentioned in connection with it ee 
y. 22), in this, that it refers to the depth of the 
disposition, ypyoréry¢ more to the character of 
its manifestation; both denoting goodness how- 
ever. Here are designated the character and 
conduct as regards possessions of every kind, 





* [This order seems to bring out the emphasis best. Comp. 
Harzess and ELiicort in justification of the omission of nev 
here (against Rueckrrt),—R.] 

+ [The absence of the article with @w7ds is regarded by 
ALFORD as significant: “here it is light, as ligit. which ia 
spoken of.” Ex.iicorr however thinks the omission is due ta 
the principle of correlation: “if the governing noun ig 
without the article, the governed will be equally so."—R.] 
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which one has and knows another to stand in 
need of. 

Righteousness, é:xacoctvy, the opposite 
of which is ddcia, respects relations and the 
ordering of the same, claims which can be made, 
and obligations, which should be fulfilled, and is 
just in regard to all these, taking pains that no- 
thing, neither the least nor the most difficult, 
receives detriment. 

Truth, 42 46era, the opposite of which is 
wevdoc, concerns the agreement of what is inter- 
nal and external, of thought and word and deed, 
of goodness and righteousness, so that one is not 
served at the expense of the other, and harmony 
exists. The terms are not to be divided accord- 
ing to the three categories: inwardly, toward 
man, toward God (B-Cxrusius), or source, out- 
wardly, inwardly (SCHENKEL).* ‘All,” wao7, 
denotes the extent of the manifold manifestations 
(Phil. iv. 6: éca), it is not then—all kinds. 
Others explain differently, but it is generally 
agreed, that éore or ovvéoryxe should be supplied. 
[Comp. Winer, p. 178, against the acceptance of 
a Hebraism here (é—Beth essentix, Gesenius, 
Lexicon, under 3,C).—R. ] 


Ver. 10. Proving, don:u4lovrec.—Gram- 
matically this participle may be the mode of the 
walking, ver. 9 being taken as a parenthesis. 
So Benger, Haruzss, Meyer, Scurenxcet [Hopes, 
Lavin, Exticott, Atrorp], and others. But the 
exhortation may also be regarded as concluded in 
ver. 8; nor does ver. 9 give in the main the im- 
pression of being a parenthesis, while the partici- 
ple can be, according to Winer (p. 545), taken 
imperatively with éore supplied, as occurs at least 
ten times in Rom. xii. 9-13. So Kopps, Strizr, 
Buzek and others. [Such a construction is cer- 
tainly allowable, where the context plainly re- 
quires it, but is not to be accepted when a 
simpler view is so obviously suggested as in this 
case.—R.] The former view is favored by the 
connection. of ‘‘proving” and ‘ walk,” since 
through the walk as a child of the light material 
and power for the proof growsand ripens. [On 
the word see Trencu, Syn., Il. 4 xxiv.—R.] In- 
vestigation and discrimination are required of 
the children of light; independently, not ‘tossed 
as waves and carried about—in the sleight of 
men” (iv. 14), they should prove, what is 
well-pleasing to the Lord, ri éotTev cia- 
peorov TO Kvpiy.—* What,” ri, defines that 
all things, even the most refined traits and forms, 
are to be proved. The question is, Is it ‘ well- 
pleasing to the Lord,” i. ¢., to Christ, who with 
His Word is the objective measure. [‘*The 
Christian’s whole course is a continual proving, 
testing of the will of God in practice: investi- 
gating not what pleases himself, but what pleases 
Him” (Atrorp).—R.] Comp. Rom. xiv. 28; 
xii. 2; 2 Cor. v. 9; 1 Thess. v. 21. 


Warning against fellowship with evil works ; 
vers, 11-18, 


Ver. 11. And have no fellowship, « 72 uj 
cvveotvaverte.— And” connects the impe- 
yative with the similar admonition, ver. 7, there 
‘cwith them” is added, here ‘* with the works,” 
the latter referring to fellowship with the works, 
the former with the persons The verb is a 
strengthened form* (Phil iv. 14, Rev. xviii. 4), 
from ovveovevég (Rom. xi. 17; 1 Cor. ix 23, 
Phil. i. 7; Rev. i. 9); it is a compound not usual 
with the Apostle, denoting however the fellow- 
ship on one side alone. Hence avy is not to be 
referred to the disobedient, and ckocvwveiv to 
the works (MEYER). 

With the unfruitful works of darkness 
[roic Epyorg Toicg akdprorg Tov oKd~ 
tTove|.—The prominent word ép yore, ‘ works,” 
is followed by dxdéproce, * unfruitful,” distin- 
guished by the article, in contrast to: ‘the fruit 
of the light” (ver. 9).¢ The expression is not 
without a certain mildness, like ‘‘ empty words” 
(ver. 6), yet without being weak, simply denying 
the fruit, without positively referring to the cor- 
ruption and condemuation (iv. 22; Rom. vi. 21; 
viii. 18; Gal. vi. 8). The expressions: ‘dead 
works” (Heb. vi. 1; ix. 14), ‘‘ wicked works” 
(Col. i. 21), are similar. The added genitive: 
Tov oxétrove, “of darkness,” appends the 
positive element (Rom. xiii. 12); Gal. v.19: ra 
oapxés. 

But rather even reprove them.—on satis 
abstinere est (BENGEL); hence paddAov dé kal, 
“but rather even.” Lev. xix.17. ’EAéyyere 
requires rebuke, punishment, conviction, as in 
John iii. 20; xvi.8 The object is not expressed ; 
but the context supplies it: aird (them, 7. e. the 
works), The mode is determined by the con- 
text, since the evil works are to be punished: 
through proper conduct in word and work, verbis 
et factis luce dignis (BenceL). Meyer and 
ScHENKEL incorrectly apply it to oral rebuke 
alone, against the passages in John, from which 
an oral conviction and punishment cannot be de- 
duced. Comp. John viii. 9. The result: con- 
version, improvement, is in no way indicated, 
hence not to be accepted (OLSHAUSEN). 

[Atrorp, Eaprz and Exzicort favor the refer- 
ence to oral rebuke; certainly it seems a promi- 
nent thought, but see on the next verse. The 
last named author thus marks the antithesis: 
“Do not connive at them or pass them over un- 
noticed, but take aggressive measures against 
them; try and raise the Gentiles to your own 
Christian standard.” Honae takes the verb as 
meaning: to convince by evidence, deducing from 
this statement: ‘‘The ethics as well as the theo- 
logy of the Bible are founded on the principle that 
knowledge and holiness, ignorance and sin, are 
inseparable.” Hence that our duty is simply to 
let “the light of Divine truth shine into the 
darkened minds of men, and upon their evil 
deeds.” —R. ] 


Ver. 12. For the things done in secret 
by them it is a shame even to speak of.— 





* (MRYER properly observes that these three words present 
the whole of Christian morality under its three aspects, the 
good, the right, the true. It may he added that this verbal 
triad, presenting the one fruit of the light is less sentimental, 
but more substantial than the hackneyed cluster of words: 
the true, the beautiful, the good. “The right” too often 
gives way to “the beautiful,” so-called.—R.] 





* (De Wette’s rendering: “take no part in,” would require 
a geuitive after the verb; the other is more literal, and is 
now accepted by Eants, who at first followed De Werrn.—R.} 
+ (Comp. especially Gal. v. 19, 22, where there is a similar 
contrast, on which JERoME remarks: vitia in semetinsa fin- 
ie el pereunt, virtutes frugibus pullulant et redundant 
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See Textual Note*]. Evidently a reason (y 4p) 

yr what was said in ver. 11 is here introduced. 
Buyout correctly indicates one part of it: cur 
indefinite loquatur ver. 11 de operibus tenebrarum, 
quum fructum lucis ver. 9 definite descripserit,* the 
other is at any rate, why he has expressed him- 
self so briefly, generally, without qualification : 
éAéyyete. It is incorrect to take yép==although 
(Korres), or to insert “although” (RuEcKERT). 
—Ta yép «cpvdH yivdéueva Um’ avroar, 
é.¢, the children of disobedience (ver. 6), or 
“those doing the works of darkness” (WINER, 
p 184), can only be the works mentioned before, 
but more definitely characterized, in order to 
give a motive for the propriety of the require- 
ment. Two elements now brought forward, con- 
stitute the characteristics of these works: cp ug7, 
‘cin secret,” the main point standing first, and 
yevéuevathe second. The foriner marks the 
works as those to which ever clings something 
unknown, unrecognized, that may not appear, 
but will remain in concealment, ashamed of it- 
self however bold; the latter, which is not 
==roobpeva, marks their involuntary, habitual 
character, not isolated but peculiar, while $76 
expresses the guilt of those whodothem. Stier 
aptly compares with our passage the profound 
description of the ‘‘rebels against the light” 


(AKvIW, Job xxiv. 13-16) and “the hidden 


things of darkness” (1 Cor. iv. 5; John iii. 20, 
21); accordingly it is not to be referred exclu- 
sively to sins of debauchery, orgies [HotzHav- 
SEN] and the like, although these are included ; 
nor are we to understand only heathen sins of 
the most objectionable character. The works 
of darkness are siretched in a way that is uni- 
versally and continuously valid; of such works 
“cit is a shame even to speak” (vers. 3, 4). Evi- 
dently Aéyerv is not merely narration, indiffer- 
ent mention, but includes disapproving, rebuk- 
ing mention as well. Paul requires an éAey yew 
without a Aéyéiv, ‘‘ without one’s taking all their 
dirt into his mouth” (Berlb. Bible), hence 
through the walk in word and work, so neces- 
sary on this account. Matt. v. 16; Phil. ii. 15. 

{The main difficulty here is the question of 
connection. The views of BenaeL and Koppr 
have been already suggested, and seem unsatis- 
factory. That of Braune (so Sriar, Prize, 
BioomrFietp, following TusorpHytact and Eras- 
mus) depends on the meaning of éAéyyere, and 
since this seems to include verbal reproof, the 
restriction here is at least improbable. Har- 
LEss and others connect the verse with ‘have no 
fellowship,” but this identifies «‘ works of dark- 
ness” and ‘‘things done in secret” almost too 
strongly, and as ExLicorr suggests, gives undue 
prominence to the negative part of the com- 
mand, while the phrase ‘‘but rather even,” as 
well as the subsequent context makes “‘ reprove” 
the leading thought. Taking éAéyyere in its 
proper sense, and accepting the connection of 
this verse with it by yap, two views present 
themselves: that of ALForp and others: “I 
mention not and you need not speak of these 
leeds—much less have any fellowship with them 





% [S0.oumentvs, Baumaarten, MArruies, but the Apostle 
was notapt to pause thus in his rebuke of sin; comp. Rom. 
i. 24-32; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 20; Gal. vy. 19-21; 1 Tim. i. 9, 10.—R.] 





—your connection with them must be only that 
which the act of éeyE¢ necessitates:” and that 
of Meyer, Exuicotr, Havre and others: ‘By 
all means reprove them, and there is the more 
need of it, for itis a shame even to speak of 
their secret sins.” This is preferable, and the 
reproof of the works of darkness can take place 
without speaking of the more disgusting forms. 


Ver. 13. But all things, rd 68 wdévra, 
denotes what is described in ver. 12. [So Muver, 
Exticorr and others against Rusckert and AL- 
FORD, who take the phrase as of general appli- 
cation.—R.]—Being reproved are made 
manifest by the light, éAeyydueva vd 
TOU bwTd¢ wavepovTat.—tThe light is God’s, 
in His Word, in our conscience, character and 
conduct; the Christian persons falling into the 
back-ground behind the “light” which works in 
and out from them: this must work for its own 
sake, the efficiency does uot enter with reference 
to our persons. Hence t7d Tod gartde be- 
longs both to éAcy yéwevaand davepoirays, 
as the position indicates also, since otherwise it 
would be repeated. InéAcy yomeva the suc- 
cess of the éAéyyere ts set forth: you do not pro- 
ceed ineffectually against the works of the chil- 
dren of disobedience, they are rebuked, struck, 
could not avoid it; your light has become a pun- 
ishment for them. When this takes place, they 
are made manifest, what is ‘¢in secret” in them, 
becomes plain and its scandalousness is recog- 
nized; éAcy yd pmeva is therefore a presuppo- 
sition to davepowvras, not an extension of the 
predicate, but a limitation of the subject, ra 
ravra, The context however suggests: the re- 
proved acts or conditions become so to the pos- 
sessor: to him they are now manifest as re- 
proved, as reproved with right, and both re- 
proved and manifested through the light of the 
truth in Jesus Christ and His people. 

[It seems to be an unsatisfactory way out of 
the difficulty respecting the connection of i716 
Tov gw dc, to join it to both the participle 
and the verb, and Braune is probably led to 
adopt it by his desire to maintain the thought 
of a tacit reproof. To join it with the partici- 
ple (De Werte and others) is open to objection, 
for this gives the éAéyyew a specification not in 
accordance with ver. 12, while, equally with 
Braune’s view, it makes 9é¢ entirely too ethical, 
it being properly metaphorical in both clauses, 
The connection with the verb is more natural, 
‘by the light” receiving emphasis from the 
order in the Greek. So Mzysgr, Exzicorr, 
Eapre and most recent commentators. The par- 
ticiple is a predication of manner or time (‘being 
reproved,”? or ‘when reproved”’) joined to the 
subject. See note at the close of the verse.— 


For everything which is made manifest 
is light.—Iladv 76 gavepotiuevor, follow- 
ing gavepovra, is passive (Winer, p. 242); all, 
that is illuminated, made manifest, gS¢ éorev, 
itself gives light, has the nature and efficiency 
of light. This very general proposition is lim- 
ited by the character of the subject (Buncut: 
sermo de homine ipso, ver. 14), to the persons who 
permit themselves to be reproved, who must 
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permit themselves to be enlightened, in order to 
become manifest, shined upon and illuminated, 
and finally to become themselves light. Ben- 
GEL: Antanaclasis ; nam gavepovrat est passivum ; 
gavepotuerov medium, quod manifestart non refugit. 
With Stren we may find here a recalling of: 
“once ye were darkness, now are ye light” 
(ver. 8), in order that in thankfulness and mild- 
ness towards those in the same condition in 
which they formerly were, they may apply the 
reproving and manifesting walk. Because what 
is shined upon, illuminated, itself shines, walk 
then so, that ye shame, reprove, convince those 
whoare busy with the works of darkness, bringing 
them to the light; thus ye will best help them, 
as ye yourselves have been helped. The first 
part of this verse indicates the immediate result, 
the second the end of the éAeyy@jvac or édéyyerv. 
Bencet: Simul hine patet facilitas (St1nR: be- 
cause without speaking, hence without special 
knowledge of him who is to be reproved), jus- 
titia (Srier: because to the darkness the judg- 
ing light is of right due), salubritas (Stimr: 
because these can thus become light themselves) 
elenchi.—There is here no reference to the Gnos- 
tic light-theory of the Valentinians (Baur), since 
these on the contrary wrested and distorted this 
passage after A. D. 150. Quite as untenable and 
inapt are those explanations which take ¢avepot- 
pevov as active and wav as the object—accusative 
(Grorrius), or apply the é4éyyewv only to oral re- 
buke (Mzyer, ScHENKEL and others), or regard 
the neuter as masculine merely (Storrandothers). 

[The view of Meyer is on the whole most sat- 
isfactory: ‘* But all things (all those secret sins), 
when they are reproved, when that éAéyyere has 
been effected on them, are made manifest by the 
light, by the light of Christian truth, which is 
efficient in your reproving, are brought to light 
as to their true moral quality, unveiled and 
made clear to the moral consciousness; by the 
light, I say, they are made manifest, for—in 
order to prove by a general proposition, that 
this cannot take place except by the light—adl 
that which is made manifest, that is brought out 
of its concealment and brought to light in its 
true character, is light, has thus ceased to have 
the nature of darkness and is now of the charac- 
ter of light. The basis of this proof is the syl- 
logism: ‘ Quod est in effectu (pG¢ éo7 4), id debet 
in causa (07d Tod guréc).” This is equally 
simple and grammatical. It avoids the common 
mistake of referring the words too definitely. 
Commentators have run into much perplexity by 
not accepting occasional general propositions ; 
comp. Gal. iii, 20, Eavre, following Cauvin 
and others, still maintains an active or middle 
sense, objecting to the passive that light does 
not always exercise this transforming influence. 
But this objection holds only against a too 
strictly ethical sense of @éc, to which OxsHau- 
sEN, Stier, Hopa@r (and Braune) incline. Ob- 
jectively taken, it is universally true: “every- 
thing shone uponis LIGHT.” ‘+ Whether this tends 
to condemnation or otherwise, depends on the 
nature of the case, and the inward operation of 
the outwardly illuminating influence” (ALForp, 
Evuicotr). See the last named for aclear state- 
ment, and comp. Haruzss, Eapin, but especially 
Mevexz in loco.—R. ] 





The conclusion; ver. 14. 

Ver. 14. Wherefore he saith [016 Aéyer; 
Braune: I¢ is said: comp. iv. 8.—R.]—** Where- 
fore” refers to what precedes, and in accordance 
with the purport of the citation, to all that is 
said of the walk in the light, not merely to ver. 
13 (ScuEeNnKuL), but to vers. 8, 11 also, in order to 
render the exhortation more complete and forci- 
ble through a citation.* Hence Aéyes is as in 
iv. 8. This quotation of the Apostle is not to be 
weakened, because no corresponding passage is 
found in the Old Testament, neither Isa. lx. 12 
(Canvin and most) nor xxvi. 19 (Beza and 
others) nor lii. 1, 2, or ix. 1; it is not supposed 
that he cited a saying given directly to him 
(JEROME) or an apocryphal passage (Morus 
and others). Certainly we should not accept a 
lapsus memoriz, ag though he wished to quote 
from canonical Scripture and happened on an 
apocryphal passage that could not be authenti- 
cated (Mrrer, who compares 1 Cor. ii. 9), and 
quite as little » combination of the passages from 
Isaiah (ScHENKEL, who refers to Rom, ix. 33; 
xi. 8, 26).¢ Least of allis Aéyec—¢yol, they said, 
it is said (Bornemann). The most probable ex- 
planation is, that it is a quotation from a Chris- 
tian hymn that had grown out of Isa. x. 1, 2. 
This is confirmed by vers. 18, 19, as well as by 
the significance of church hymns beside the 
Scripture. So THEopDoRET with reference to 1 
Cor, xiv. 26; Suvurianvs in Tischendorf (ed. 7, 
vol. ii. p. 457). Benet: Simul videtur in mente 
habuisse formulam, que in festo buccinarum adhi- 
beri solita fuerat. Et fortasse illo anna tempore scrip- 
sit hance epistolam. 1 Cor. v.7. BurEeK in loco 
and Stud. und Krit. 1853, p. 831. Stizr and 
others: A word of God is introduced as speaking 
to the Christian. 

[There is one insuperable objection to these 
views of Braune, Stizrr, BrencEeL, BoRNEMANN, 
as well as to those of RHENFERD (one of our 
Lord’s unrecorded sayings), WESLEY (the gene- 
ral tenor of Scripture), BARNEs (who sees no 
reason for accepting a quotation at all), and that 
is Paul’s use of Aéyer, his formula of citation 
from the Old Testament; especially in conjunc- 
tion with dd. If we accept a Christian hymn 
based on the passage in Isaiah the difficulty is 
not removed, but the way opened for the multi- 
plication of difficulties. If God speaks, (as 
Braune implies) through a paraphrase in the form 
of a Christian hymn, much more does he speak, 
when His Apostle interprets or applies His writ- 
ten word. The best solution is that of ALFoRD: 





* [A.rorp explains: “ Seeing that everything that is made 
manifest becomes light—is shone upon by the detecting light 
of Christ—objectively—it only remains that the man should 
be shone upon inwardly by the same Christ revealed in his 
awakened heart. We have then in Scripture an exhortation 
to that effect.”—R. 

+ (The German has an obvious typographical error. It 
reads Johanneischen Stellen, passages from John. ScHENKEL 
really defends the view, “that the Apostle has freely com- 
bined several Scriptural passages in accordance with their 
sense and from memory,” suggesting Isa. lii.1; xxvi.19; 
lx.1. This view is favored though not definitely adopted by 
Hope and Eapie. Undoubtedly, the Apostle combines pas- 
sages (Rom, ix. 33; xi. 8, 26), but not so loosely. We may 
defend either a quotation according to the sense, or a literal 
combination, not both, especially in connection with the 
notion of free quotation from memory. Paul interpreted the 
Scriptures, whose words he well knew; a lapsus memorize 
was scarcely possible in his case as a man, much less as aul 
inspired man.—R.] 
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“In the first place, by the introduction of 6 
Xpcoréc, it is manifestly a paraphrase, not an exact 
citation. The Apostle cites, and had o perfect 
right to cite, the language of prophecy: and 
that he is here doing so, the bare word ‘ Christ’ 
showsusbeyond dispute. Linsist upon this, that 
it may be plainly shown to be no shift in a diffi- 
culty, no hypothesis among hypotheses—but the 
necessary inference from the form of the citation. 
This being so—of what passage of the Old Tes- 
tament is this a paraphrase? I answer of Isa. 
lx. 1, 2. There, the Church is set forth as being 
in a state of darkness and of death (comp. lix. 
10), and is exhorted to awake, and become light, 
for that her light is come, and the glory of 
Jehovah has arisen upon her. Where need we 
go further for that of which we are in search?” 
—The view of Exticorr is similar: ‘St. Paul, 
speaking under the Inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
is expressing in a condensed and summary form 
the spiritual meaning of the passage.” He thinks 
the prophet’s immediate words supply in sub- 
stance the first part of the quotation, while the 
latter part is the spiritual application of the re- 
mainder of the verse, and of the general tenor 
of the prophecy. Aurorp’s view is safe, and 
rests on the Lord’s own saying: ‘Search the 
Scriptures, they are they which testify of me” 
(John v. 59).—R.] 

Up! thou who sleepest, éyer:pe 6 xaé- 
evdwv.—[The word éyecpe is not the active for the 
middle but is the common form of rousing 
(Frirzscuz).—R. ]—This can be addressed only 
to the Christian (Rom. xiii. 11, 12), who at God’s 
call opens his eyes; the Lord hag come to him, 
awakened him, so that he, awake and alive, 
looks about him. [It ig more correct to regard 
this as addressed to those who are not yet 
Christians, but about to become so through the 
effectual call of God.—This is perhaps Braune’s 
view, see Docir, Note 8.—R.] The beginning of 
knowledge is thus denoted. Still there is yeta 
struggle with sleep; the eyes close again; the 
light of day dazzles.—And arise from the 
dead, kai avdora éx tTav vexpay, is the 
advance to rising from the couch, standing up and 
preparing for work. ’Avaor#vac émi épyou éyepO7- 
vat é£ ixvov. The sleeper is inactive, as one who 
is dead.—The promise incites: and Christ 
shall shine upon thee, kal érigatoe: oot 
6 Xptoréc¢.—The figure is that of the morning, 
when day breaks and man meets the sun and day- 
light. Christ is the light, makes the day that 
shines upon and enlightens us, in order that we 
may become light for others, as the context re- 
quires. On the forms évaora and émigat- 
oer see WINER, pp. 76, 85. 

[The question of the connection of this verse 
deserves some further attention. Braune appa- 
rently follows Sriex, who thinks the quotation 
is introduced to exhort: ‘Become light, that ye 
may be able to convict others,” which accords 
with his view of silent reproof. But this seems 
to be stepping aside from the more obvious sense. 
Hopes takes it as a confirmation of the asser- 
tion of the preceding verse: everything made 
manifest is light. This is true, but scarcely a 
sufficient reason for its introduction. Mryrer 
paraphrases 6:6 thus: Because the reproof is so 
necessary, ag I have indicated in ver. 12, and so 





wholesome in its effects a3 shown in ver. 18, 
therefore, ete., and then gays that the call of God 
confirms the necessity of the reproof, and the 
promise: ‘Christ shall shine upon thee,” sup- 
ports the wholesome influence of the light, under 
which the reproof placesthem, This seems pre- 
ferable, So that the purpose of the Apostle is 
to show by a paraphrase from the Scriptures 
that the effect of the light is such, and that 
therefore Christians should reprove in order that 
others may become light through the illumina- 
tion here promised. In general what is made 
manifest is light (ver. 15), but Christ’s shining 
makes new light in a spiritual sense. Let your 
light shine,.so as to reprove, in the hope that 
Christ will ehine on the convicted heart. This 
seems to be the view of Aurorp, and is ap- 
proached by Erasmus and Rugcxert.—R. ] 

What Jerome says is interesting: scio me 
audisse quendam de hoe loco in ecclesiam disputan- 
tem—testimonium hoc, inguit,ad Adam dicitur in 
loco calvariz sepulium, ubi crucifizus est dominus,— 
illo ergo tempore quo crucifizus dominus super efus 
pendebat sepulchrum, hee prophetia completa est: 
surge, Adam, qui dormis et exsurge a mortuis et 
non ut legimus énxipataee oor Xpeoréc, t. e., orietur 
tibi Christus, sed éripatoe:, t. e., contingent te 
Christus, guia videlicet tactu sanguinis ipsius et cor- 
poris dependentis vivificetur atque consurgat. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. One of the weightiest points in the formation 
of the Christian life is the conversation and inter- 
course with others, the social life. Here foresight 
and circumspection are necessary. Sociality is 
a gift and has a task, and both of these are two- 
fold: Every one has both for himself and others. 
For himself, that he does not suffer detriment 
through the idle, flat, empty, useless character 
of the same. There may enter a somnolence of 
the awakened Christian impulse and life, of moral 
endeavor, of ‘zeal in sanctification, through dis- 
sipation, gossipping, amusement and jesting, or 
excitement of carnal zeal, dainty, proud and 
high-flown character, onesidedness and injustice 
in opinion and conduct. or others, that he pro- 
motes their advancement, and in the interchange 
of sentiment and experience elevates, confirms, 
clarifies, rectifies, and complements them. Do 
not enter into more intimate intercourse with 
him, who canfiot and will not be to you what you 
ought to be to him, or guard against his influence 
over you, taking heed if you cannot alter him, 
that you do not at all events conform him in his 
character. You should not withdraw yourself 
from others, but so act that you are not with. 
drawn from.God, who has drawn you to Him- 
self. What He has given you hold fast, so that 
no one deprives you of it. Do notlet what He 
bas planted in you be rooted up by the words of 
others. Let the fruit of His light ripen, and do. 
not allow it to be eaten up by the worms of the 
world’s culture. 

2. Consider the two in connection: proving: 
what is God’s will, and reproving your neighbor. 
The former comes first, the latter is second. 
The former requires care in intercourse with: 
God through His word, personal growth in His- 
grace and knowledge, intimacy with Him, walk- 
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ing in His light, as His child. The latter, on the 
other hand, that you become for your neighbor a 
conscience outside of and beside him, as your 
own conscience has borne witness to yourself, or 
that like Sarah you speak silently in your con- 
duct (1 Pet. iti. 1); very little depends on words, 
at least on many of them, only on apt ones, 
without scolding ; be free and frank, true in love 
and lovely in truth (iv. 15). He who is not yet 
your brother, may and ought to become so; but 
you should no longer be to him what you were 
before Christ won you: a companion in his evil 
works and words. ; 

8. In the concluding verse the grace of God is 
rendered strongly prominent, but in such a way 
as to indicate that it is in vain, if man’s 
own act is not also present and he does not lift 
himself up by applying the power brought nigh 
and proffered him, his own strength increasing 
with the use of the power from on high 
which he appropriates. If he when awakened 
does not open his eyes and wake up, if when 
called he does not get up from his couch, he does 
not reach Christ’s light or the walk in the day; 
this however takes place only in consequence of 
the initiative of Divine and imparted power.* 

4, Finally it may be said, that as Paul imme- 
diately afterwards speaks of psalms and hymus 
and spiritual songs (ver. 19), so he here places 
on an equality with canonical Scripture the 
Christian hymn which grows out of God’s word. 
Hence the importance of church hymnology. By 
this too we must test every hymn and hymn- 
book, that nothing apocryphal or heretical 
throws what is Scriptural into the back-ground, 
but that the truly Christian element of the hymn 
animates, furthers and subserves the Scriptures 
in the congregation, in the public service and in 
the household. [While compelled to object to 
the premise here laid down for the reason stated 
in the additional Hxeg. Notes on ver. 14, we may 
well approve of the influence, which is valid on 
other grounds than the supposed citation of a 
Christian hymn. See further Doctr. Notes on 
the next section.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. the Doctr. Notes. 

You should not fly from men, yet you should 
not become their admiring slave, nor esteem 
yourself less than God has esteemed you, nor 
forsake His truth to accept human errors. So- 
ciety has her assemblies generally in the even- 
ing; how much is there spoken in the artificial 
life of crowded halls resounding with human 
voices, with spirit and wit (but generally with- 
out this), confidently and with the approval of 
the mass. But as you go home in the quiet 
night, under the twinkling light of the stars or 
the shining of the moon, test what you have 
heard: Can you still highly estimate it? Have 





* [Eadie compares the command of ver. 14 to “that givon 
by our Lord to the mau with the withered hand— Stretch it 
forth” The man might have objected and said, ‘Could I 
obey thee in this, would not have troubled thee. Why 
mock me with my infirmity, and bid me do the very thing 
I cant?’ But the man did not so perplex himself; and 
Christ, in exciting the desire to obey, imparted the power to 
obey.” If every man would understand the philosophy of 
waking up before he gets up, what a world of sleepers we 
would have!—R.] 





you not oftenest felt its emptiness with inward 
sadness? You have often thought, I would have 
got more by staying at home and chatting with 
my wife and children or with some friend! How 
then if you test it by God’s word, by Christ’s 
life? Prove all thereby !—Let no one say to 
you: You must believe without examining. But 
do not let any say of you, that you do so.—The 
world may ask: what is useful? what is ad- 
mirable? what is lovely? what is customary ? 
do you only ask: what is right and well-pleasing 
to the Lord ?—Harless very properly says: Pun- 
ishment is light! But Sriur is quite as correct 
in saying; Light is punishment !—It is good to 
be convinced by the light, whether it breaks 
forth from the walk and word of a friend or a 
foe. To change one’s way on account of the 
light is well, but when it comes from an oppo- 
nent, then to do so is deserving of praise. It 
really amounts to nothing to accept a rebuke out 
of fear or gratitude, or any spirit of calculation: 
it is however a special gift of God, when one 
receives and is affected by the primitive element 
of the light, altogether irrespective of the man 
who bears the light, be he dear, influential, 
powerful or not. For only thus does the recipi- 
ent become himself light.—Cherish a spirit of 
independence not merely against others for the 
truth, Dut also for others against falsehood; it is 
the latter that especially needs nurture.—Christ 
will enlighten thee here, but glorify thee here- 
after, if indeed you are really an enlightened 
Christian and not merely a man shone upon ! 

Srarke:—It is an old trick of Satan’s to patch 
up the worst vices with the form of virtue and 
give them a free pass in the world under a false 
name. Craftiness is termed prudence, extrava- 
gance generosity, vindictiveness high-spirited- 
ness, arrogance neatness, lechery politeness, 
avarice economy, etc.—True Christians are not 
credulous, silly and unreasonable people, but 
lights in the -Lord, on the contrary the godless 
are such, 1 Thess. y, 5. Where goodness, right- 
eousness and truth cannot be met with, the Spirit 
of God certainly does not dwell.—Love and good- 
hess must not go so far as to make justice and 
truth suffer: when these virtues, united to- 
gether, kiss each other, all goes right. Christian 
reproof is one of the most excellent obligations 
of love; from its omission the lack of love and 
fidelity may certainly be perceived.—As much 
wickedness is done by the godless in secret, never 
coming to light; so on the other hand much good 
is done by the pious, that might be mentioned 
with praise, yet is concealed out of humility. 
For them it suffices that God and their own hearts 
know of it. | 

Risaer:—One of the greatest vexations, and 
at the same time a correct judgment, respecting 
the world is, that she has so many people who 
talk to please her and adorn her filthiness. But 
all these vain words will not cover her from the 
wrath of God. Goodness is the imitator of God 
in His love, by means of which we avoid anger, 
hatred, tumult, blasphemy, avarice. Riyhteous- 
ness prevents stealing, the unmerciful shutting 
of the hand against the needy, and avarice which 
like a weight of lead sinks one into darkness. 
Truth shuns lies, shameful words and buffoon. 
eries, foul talk, vain and seductive discourse. 
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Thus Christian prudence is attained, which never 
seeks to go as far as it can without sin, but after 
the manner of well-behaved children, is ever 
concerned to meet God’s approval. 

Hevsner:— With vain words, i.e, deceiving 
talk, as though these vices belonged to things in- 
different. This evil, perverted moral sense be- 
gets unbelief of morally strict Christianity and 
thus brings down God’s wrath.—The Christian 
is an interested participant and yet separate and 
peculiar.—On the Epistle for the third Sunday in 
Lent; vers. 1-9. The Divine walk of the Chris- 
tian. 1. Description. a) In general; Imitation 
of God, ver. 1; 6) in particular: holy love (ver. 
2) and pure, spotless life (vers. 8,4). 2. Its 
necessity. a. For our own salvation; for with- 
out such walk we have no part in the kingdom 
of God and of Christ (ver. 5); 4) for the salva- 
tion of others: for only such a walk can reprove 
the evil, corrupt principles of the world, and 
make out of unbelievers, children of wrath, be- 
lievers, children of grace. What would the 
world be without Enochs? (ver. 6). 38. Means. 
a) Separate yourself from the company of the 
ungodly, leave the path of sinners, else you can- 
not walk godly (ver. 7). 5) Accept the light of 
grace, that your darkness may be enlightened 
(ver. 8). c) Use the light however as you re- 
ceive it, beginning with God’s help to exercise 
your spiritual strength.—T7he imitation of God, to 
which the Christian is obligated. 1. In what it 
consists: a) In accepting the temper, which 
makes us like to Him as children toa Father 
(ver. 1); 5) especially in love and holiness (vers. 
2-4). 2, What makes this our duty: a) Our 
Christian calling, which should distinguish us 
from idolaters (ver. 5); 6) our happiness, our 
freedom from the wrath of God (ver. 6). 38. 
What strengthens us thereto: a) Holding to the 
Church and accepting the light of the Word 
(vers. 7, 8); 5) seeking the Spirit of God.—The 
spirit of Christian investigation is nothing else 
than Christian conscientiousness, with this rule: 
what pleases God? What pleases man is a mat- 
ter of indifference.—The Christian is in duty 
bound to speak earnestly and decidedly against 
evil; he dare not be silent, where he ought to 
speak, still less approve with the men-pleasing 
spirit of the worldly wise.—The ground of this 
earnestness and reproof is the shamefulness of 
the world’s vices.—What is made manifest 
through rebuke—is generally brought out of the 
darkness, in which shameless vice conceals itself, 
and placed in the light, so that it is thus evident 
to all as wicked. This is indeed the main mat- 
ter.—All that is made manifest through reproof, 
so that the man is really made conscious of his 
sins,—is thereby overcome. This is the only path 
by which the Divine light rises within man in the 
place of darkness.—One must be roused, shaken, 
in order to be brought to consciousness. Out of 
the sleep of sin, in which he is not aware of the 
evil, he must be awakened, in order then to see 
what is in him. 

Passavant:—It is indeed an unhappy thing 
to be a companion of sinners, in follies and vices, 
in which one becomes a means of annoyance, 
corruption and distress to another, only to be 
companion in his shame and pain, hereafter in 
the despair of the Judgment Day. 





Srizr:—Words awaken lust, lust bears sin, 
this is the irresistible and dangerous course of 
deceit, against the first appearance of which in 
words we cannot too carefully guard ourselves, 
—Where there is unbelief, there is also the wrath 
of God !—Iave nothing in common with them, 
for you are. unwilling to have this wrath in com- 
mon with them!—Not reproving is equivalent to 
having fellowship.—Darkness can become light 
only by means of a shining light, and the walk 
in the light is of itself able to judge and trans- 
form the darkness.—Let yourself be enlightened, 
that you may live, and become alive that the 
light may ever more fully shine on you! 

GunzkEN (Preparatory Discourse): Jesus my 
consolation (ver. 2), my love (vers. 1, 2), my 
Shield (vers, 3-7) and great Reward (vers. 8, 9). 

On the Epistle for the third Sunday in Lent (Eph. 
v. 1-9) :—Kaprr:—What belongs to the walk in 
the light? 1. Fellowship with God in Christ; 
2. Laying off all ungodly doings; 8. Living ac- 
cording to God’s good pleasure (justification, 
repentance, sanctification).—RavrenBeRrG: That 
is read love, which goes even unto death for the bre- 
thren. 1) It covers a multitude of sins; 2) is the 
fulfilment of the law; 8) is well-pleasing to God; 
4) brings blesscdness.—How important are the 
sufferings of Christ for our sanctification! The Holy 
Ghost works in us through them 1) powerful, 
sacred shame, 2) pure, self-sacrificing love.— 
The sacrifice of Christ a sweet-smelling savor to God 
—on account of the love 1) which brought it; 
2) which makes room for it; 8) which is 
awakened by it.—Tuym: The eternal love, 1) 
in its archetype, 2) its express image, 8) its 
copy. 

[Hopan:—Ver. 6. It is not only among the 
heathen, but among the mass of men in all ages 
and nations, a common thing to extenuate the 
particular sins to which the Apostle here refers. 
It is urged that they have their origin in the very 
constitution of our nature; that they are not ma- 
lignant ; that they may co-exist with amiable 
tempers; and that they are not hurtful to others; 
that no one is the worse for them, if no one 
knows them, ete. Paul cautions his readers in 
every age of the Church not to be deceived by 
such vain words.—Ver. 10. Christ is here recog- 
nized as the Lord of the conscience, whose will 
is to us the ultimate standard of right and wrong. 
It is thus that the sacred writers show that Christ 
was their God—not merely the God of their 
theology, but of their religion.—Ver. 13. Accord- 
ing to the Apostle, the relation between truth and 
holiness is analogous to that between light and 
vision. Light cannot create the eye, or give to 
a blind eye the power of vision; but it is essen- 
tial to its exercise. Wherever it penetrates it 
dissipates darkness, and brings every thing to 
view, and causes it to produce its appropriate 
effect. So truth cannot regenerate, or impart 
the principle of spiritual life; but it is essential 
to all holy exercises; and wherever the truth 
penetrates, it dissipates the clouds of error, and 
brings every thing to view, so that when spiri- 
tually discerned it produces its proper effect on 
the soul.—Ver. 14. The light which Christ sheds 
around Him has power to awake the sleeping, 
dead.——R. ] 
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d. Exhortation to a pure walk, with careful consideration of the Christian position. 


(Cuar. V. 15-21.) 


15 
16 
17 
18 


are evil. 


See then that [how] ye walk circumspectly [strictly], not as fools [unwise men], 
but as wise, Redeeming the time [Buying up the opportunity], because the days 
Wherefore be ye not unwise [on this account do not become senseless], 
but understanding’ what the will of the Lord ts. And be not drunk [made drunk] 


with wine, wherein is excess [or dissoluteness]; but be filled with [in] the Spirit; 


19 
2u 


Speaking to yourselves [one another] in’ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord; Giving thanks always for 


all things unto [to] God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ; 


21 


Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God [Christ]! 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 17.—[The reading of the Rec. ( vy év Tes) is supported by D.8 K. L., nearly all cursives, many fathers and good 
versions (Tischendorf, Ellicott and most); cvviovres is found in D.1 F. G., some versions (Harless, Meyer, Alford, earliest 
editions); the imperative: ovviere has good support (NX, A. B., 6 cursives, Chrysostom, Jerome), accepted by Lachmann and 
Alford (ed. 4). The last appears to be a correction, the participle being lectio difficilior, sv that of the two participial read- 


ings the first is to be preferred on external grounds.—R. ]} 


® Ver. 19.—[Lachmaun and Alford insert év in brackets before aA ots, but as it is found only in B.,5 cursives, some 

versions, and could so readily enter into an explanatory gloss, it is generally rejected.—Both editors bracket mvev Bate 

«acs on much the same authority, doubting it as a probable interpolation from Col. iii, 16; but it might readily be omitted 

in a few cases from hometeleuton (Meyer).—Tais xapStats, instead of “o xapdia (Ree. 8.1 B. K. L.) is found in X24. D, 
a 


F., but is rejected by Tischendorf, Ellicott, Alford and most, as an emen 


tion derived from Col. iii. 16.—R. 


3 Ver. 21.—[The reading of the Rec. (@cod) has no uncial support; while Xptorod is found in nearly all MSS., and 


accepted by all recent editors.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The exhortation; vers. 15, 16. Ver. 15. See 
then [or take heed].—BaAémere with iva (1 
Cor. xvi. 10; 2 John 8), with the accusative 
(Phil. iti. 2; Col. iv. 17), here as in 1 Cor. iii. 
10 with mac. Sollicitudo etiam mMopUM spectat 
(Benger). They are enjoined to take heed, and 
because (ody) as the comprehensive quotation 
(ver. 14) says, they are awake, have arisen, been 
enlightened by Christ, to a walk such as has been 
spoken of (ver. 1: “beloved children,” ver. 3: 
“as becometh saints,” ver. 8: ‘‘as children of 
the light”). Catvin is therefore too limited: 
Si aliorum discutere tenebras fideles debent fulgure 
suo, quanto minus cecutire debent in proprio vitz# in- 
stituto; MEYER limits it also to vers. 10, 11.* 

How ye walk strictly [tTo¢ axpipoc¢ 
wepimateit €].—According to the context mi¢ 
is to be confined precisely to the dxpiBdc ex- 
acte ad voluntatem divinam (LuTHER’s rendering : 
vorsichtlich [so BE. V.: circumspectly] is not suffi- 
cient); marking with the indicative that it is not 
first to be considered how this shall be taken 
hold of, but that it already exists in its best fea- 
ture, the walk being an actual fact (Winer, p. 
282). [Anrorp: ‘Take heed not only that your 
walk be exact, strict, but also of what sort that 
strictness is—not only that you have a rule and 
keep tv it, but that that rule be the best one.” 
The indicative is not used for the subjunctive or 





* (Havre follows CaLvin, Honce follows Meyer, as respects 
o%v, while ALFord and Enucort take the particle as resump- 
tive from the meptraretre in ver. 8, and what followed it 
there. This is preferable unless the extended view of Braune 
be accepted.—R. ] 





the future; comp. Exuicorr in loco and Fritzschi- 
orum Opuscula, pp. 208 f, note.—R.] 

Not as unwise men, but as wise [ee o¢ 
doogot GAW O¢ oogoi].—*As,” marking as 
in i. 8 the actual condition, and not comparative 
(Vulgate: quasi, is apt), designates the subject 
referred to in ‘‘take heed,” ** walk,’’ as “‘ wise.” 
Hence ‘not as unwise” (BENGEL: qui preter 
propter viam ambulant), which is placed first for 
emphasis, denotes a subjective notion, which is 
inadmissible and unexpected as regards Chris- 
tians. WinER, pp. 442, 567, Paul means Chris- 
tians, in their walk, as indeed cogéc points to 
practice, walk, in works and evidences corre- 
sponding to ‘the aim (i. 8; Jas. iii. 18), and not 
philosophers (Grorivs), whom he ironically terms 
aadpoue. : 


Ver. 16. Buying up the opportunity, 
éFayopalémevor tdv karpdv.—this de- 
scribes the ‘* wise” in their walk. The phrase 
(Col. iv. 5) recalls Dan. ii. 8 (LXX.: olda éy& ore 
Karpov tpeic é&ayopalere). Nebuchadnezzar says 
to the Chaldeans, his servants, plainly, that they 
only want to gain time. Here however sapienta 
et axpiBera preecipitur, non ignavia (BencEL). In 
distinction from the passage in Daniel, the arti- 
cle and the middle form are to be noticed, The 
right point of time, the appropriate time is the 
object of the éFayopdtewv, the middle denotes that 
it is to be done for themselves, while the preposi- 
tion ¢¢ designates the complete entire character 
of the verb. Christians then should not allow 
TOv Kacpdy, to escape them, should seize the 
opportunity (yacpdc), though it costs them some- 
thing in self-denial, after they have properly. 
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looked at it, like a skilful merchant, and then re- 
deeming it out of the possession of sin, of sloth- 
fulness and pleasure, of the flesh and of dark- 
ness, should make it their own and use it for 
Christian walk. The time is then not to be taken 
as it-is, nor is Luruer correct: ‘adapt your- 
selves to the time.” Nor is it, to wait prudently 
and to temporize (BENGEL), or merely, to use for 
the éAéyyecv (Fuarr, Haruess). 

In regard to this phrase, we may accept as 
established: 1, That xapév means opportunity, 
not time, hence that the E. V. conveys a wrong 
impression. 2. That all special references to 
those from whom the purchase is made (bad men, 
Bencet; the devil, Canvin), or to the price paid 
(all things, Carysostom and others), are irrele- 
vant and unwarranted. The participle is one of 
manner, the é¢ is referred by Exuicorr and At- 
Forp to the collecting out of, the buying up, 
“calling your times of good out of a land where 
there are few such flowers.” The exact sense 
then is: improve the opportunities which occur, 
looking out for them as a merchant, because the 
days are evil, and opportunities are rare; notas 
is often supposed: Be diligent in the use of time, 
because the days are few. The reference to 
Gen. xlvii. 9 will not justify this twisting of the 
next clause.—R. ] 

Because the days are evil, éri al 7pé- 
pat wovypat eiorv.—See Gen. xlvii. 9; 2 
Tim, iii, 1. The days, the present period of life, 
the ai@v obroc, in which sin has her glory (Ox- 
SHAUSEN), are therefore “evil” on account of 
sin, creating hindrances and temptations, lead- 
ing even to apostasy; hence not simply full of 
difficulties, unfavorable. circumstances’ (RuEcK- 
ERT). 


Ver. 17, The first point of view as respects the wise: 
the will of God. On thisaccount, 0:4 roiro, 
refers to vers. 16, 16, not. merely as [Ozcumn- 
nus, Rueckert, De Wertz, OLsHavsen] Buerk 
and others think, to the reason (‘the days are 
evil”) appended to the designation of the 
“wise.” 

Become not senseless but understand- 
ing, p? yivecOn addpovec, GAAG ovveér- 
zvec.—This can be said to those who are wise. 
For dgpov is qui mente non recte utitur (TITTMANN, 
Syn. I. p. 148), and is joined with v#roc in Rom. 
ii, 20. They should not become this; they are not 
yet so, since they are “wise.” [This is to be 
maintained against ALFoRD, who as usual objects 
to rendering yiveode, become.—R.] The an- 
tithesis (‘‘but”) is cuvsévrec, ‘understand- 
ing” they should become discerning, and that is 
more than yivdcxovrec. A definite object is 
treated of, which in every case must be clear to 
the “wise,” but which can however easily re- 
main not understood: 

What the will of the Lord is, ri 76 Gé- 
Anua tov kvplov, ie, of Christ.—Non solum 
universo, sed certo loco, tempore, etc. (BENGEL).* 
This will reaching to what is least and most pe- 
culiar, is the object of the insight of the wise; 





* [The E. V. with its order: “what the will of the Lord 
is,” suggests this definite knowledge in special circumstances, 
hence to alter it, as some propose, to: “what ia the will of 
the Lord,” would be not only unnecessary, but unfortunate. 


—Rk. 





the further he advances, the less is any thing to 
him merely permissible; everything becomes for 
him a precept and will from above. Acts xxi. 15. 


Ver. 18, The second point of view: Their own 
person, is inspiration. And be not made 
drunk with wine, «al py pwedbonecbe 
olvw.—‘And” adds a second point to the first; 
it is not then—in particular (MrysR), as though 
it introduced a single vice, for which there is no 
oceasion given by the context, since no general 
pleasure has been spoken of, the species of which 
could be named.—[The view of Mryzr is ac- 
cepted by most recent English and American 
commentators. The objection of Braune is not 
valid, it would seem; for the thought of pleasure 
does not enter in this clause either. The general 
notion is ‘‘not senseless, but understanding,” and 
the special and emphatic subordinate thought is 
“not being drunk,” a connection which is obvious 
enough. The state of drunkenness is viewed not 
as a sensual pleasure, but as a “senseless” con- 
dition, Comp. Hopcz.—R.] The precept, after 
the reference to the will of God and from its po- 
sition in antithesis to what follows, contains in 
the special a reference to the general as is al- 
lowed and required by the Scriptural view. Luke 
1,15; xxi. 84; 1 Thess. v. 6-8; 2 Tim. iv. 5; 1 
Pet. i. 18; iv. 7; v. 8. So “the wine of the 
wrath ” (Rev. xiv. 8, 10; xviii.3; xix. 15). The 
next clause points the same way.* 

Wherein is excess, év 3 éoriv douria. 
—Ev g refers to the pebbonecbe oivw;t in this 
there inheres as on a ground the fact (éoriv), 
which at the same time breaks out as a conse- 
quence. “Aowriéa, the character of an dowro¢ 
(dowrog from odw, of), “past redemption” 
(Tit. 1,6; 1 Pet. iv. 4), in which one’s own cha- 
racter is corrupted (@@eipecfa:, iv. 22). Trrr- 
MANN, Syn. I. p. 152 f. [Comp. Trencu, @ XVI. 
The N. T. sense: dissoluteness, profigacy, seems 
to have arisen from the more common meaning 
of dowtoc: one who does not know how to save, 
i.e, @ spendthrift.—R.] Hence Luther is incor- 
rect in rendering it merely: unordentlich Wesen. 
JEROME incorrectly limits it to lascivious ex- 
cesses; Koprz, De Wetter and others to excess 
at the Agapx, which are not suggested asin 1 
Cor. xi. 21; Meyer and [most] others to the vice 
of drunkenness. 

But be filled in the Spirit [4424 rAn- 
povoGe év mvetuare).—The antithesis is 
strongly marked (4444) and is to be found in 
wAnpovebe, which stands first, as did pei- 
oxeofe, not in olvw and mvetuarse. [Hones 
(with others) overlooks this in remarking: ‘‘To 
the Christian, therefore, the source of strength 
and joy is not.wine, but the blessed Spirit of God.” 
—R.] The imperative: Be filled! is not to be 
taken merely as caraAAdynre T@ Oem (2 Cor. v. 20), 
because it can be refused (Acts vii. 51) as well 


* [It is to be feared that the rising from the especial to the 
general renders too indefinite the very important precept of 
the Apostle. We may well hold fast to the plain literal 
meaning: ‘‘do-not be made drunk with wine,” this is an 
injunction deserving all the prominence it receives, even if 
no general sense be appended.—R.] 

+ [In which vice, in the becoming drunk (MgYER, ALFoRD 
and most), not in the wine, the use of which is not forbidder 
(comp. 1 Tim. vy. 23; Col. ii. 16, 20-23), although our passage 
proves that it was intoxicating.—R.] 
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as requested (Luke xi. 13), but because Christians 
in the strength of God have to be faithful and to 
show zeal, in order to increase and become com- 
plete; much then depends on themselves. This 
is an entirely different becoming full from being 
“drunk with wine.” The qualification: év 
mvebvparte, and not rretyari, ig not an antithe- 
sis to oivw, but designates in and upon what the 
becoming full takes place, not in flesh and blood, 
but in the spirit of man, his better part. It is 
not instrumental, which cannot be established 
by i. 24; Phil. iv. 19, as Merer supposes, nor 
does it refer to the Holy Spirit (most expositors 
down to BLEEK) or to our spirit and God’s Spi- 
rit. That we should be filied with the Holy 
Ghost. is indicated by the context, but not by év 
mvetmware [The instrumental sense of é», if 
accepted, must not exclude the more usual mean- 
ing: ‘‘with and in the Spirit” (Eapre, Exxi- 
corr). Here also, as in iv. 28, the exact sense 
of wveipart, in view of the preposition chosen, is 
neither the human spirit (Braune), nor the Per- 
sonal Holy Spirit, but the human spirit as acted 
upon by the Holy Spirit (ALrorp and others). 
Comp. Romans, p. 285.—R.] Fuacius: preelara 
ebrietas, que sobrietatem mentis operatur! Comp. 
Ps. xxxvi. 8-10; Acts ii. 15-18. , 


Closer definition of becoming full in spirit [or the 
Spirit] ; vers. 19-21. «. Social Song; ver. 19 a. 
b. Singing in private; ver. 19 &. ¢ Continual 
thankfulness ; ver. 20. d. Proper conduct in one’s 
position; ver. 21. 

Ver. 19a. Speaking to one another, Aa- 
Aotvtrec &avtroic.—The participle denotes 
the most immediate expression of this being filled 
in spirit by the Holy Spirit, and this result as an 
exercise re-acts asa means for furthering the 
fulness. Spiritus facit fideles pisERTOS (BENGEL). 
‘Eavroic, as in iv. 32; Col. iii. 16, is—aAaq- 
anc. In intercourse, in social circles, they re- 
turn, in every case, to this point of speaking as 
is heredescribed. [The reference to both social 
intercourse and public assemblies is now usually 
accepted. The reciprocal action on their hearts 
rather than the antiphonal method with their 
lips, is implied in the reflexive pronoun.—R. ] 
It is not then—meditantes vobiscum (Morus). The 
double sense: from inward impulse, with one 
another (Strer), is inadmissible, as well as the 
limitation to public assemblies for worship (O1- 
SHAUSEN). : 

In psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, padrpoicg kai buvore nai wdaig 
wvevuatikaic.—LuTHEeR is incorrect: by 
Psalms. Since paAyéc¢ is something historical 
(Luke xx. 42; xxiv. 44; Acts i. 20; xiii. 88), 
the word should here retain the meaning of Old 
Testament Psalms, which were well-known and 
had been accepted in the public service (Apost, 
Constitutions, II. 57, &: rove tov AaPid parAaérw 
duvove) ; duvog is a song of praise, according to 
the context (ver. 19: ‘to the Lord”) and to his- 
tory (Puiny in Gresener, Kirchengeschechte, 1. 1, 
p. 186: Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem), to Christ, hence more strictly Christian 
hymns, songs of Jesus; Odai mvevparixal 
are spiritual songs in general, productions of the 
Holy Ghost in the department of poetry as re- 
gards form, out of the Christian life as regards 





substance, distinguished from hymns as the spi- 
ritual song is distinguished from a song for the 
church and congregation, by being more general 
as regards matter and intended more for indivi- 
dual needs and private use. Srizr hits it very 
nearly with his threefold distinction: Scriptural, 
congregational, private. It is improper to take 
the first as applicable to Jewish Christians, the 
second to Gentile Christians, and the third as re- 
ferring to an expression understood by every one 
alike (Haruess) or the last as the genus, the first 
as a hymn with musical accompaniment, the 
other as a song of praise, improvised, when it is 
true that out of the head as well as out of the 
heart only that which is known can he used, or 
that the heaping of terms is due to the lively and 
urgent discourse (MEYER and others), since he 
is not speaking of the day of Pentecost or of the 
gift of tongues (Acts ii.4; x. 46; xix.6; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15, 26) but of the orderly and regular course 
of things in.the church; nor should all distine- 
tions be rejected (Rurcxerr).* “Spiritual” 
belongs to the undefined ‘‘songs,” not to “psalms 
and hymns” (StreR), which are confessedly pro- 
ductions of the Holy Ghost; the word means pre- 
cisely this however, and not merely that Chris- 
tian thoughts and feelings find expression 
therein (Baumaarren-Crusius). Evidently the 
Apostle marks that Christians should interweave 
such into their conversation, often passing in 
joyous mood into united song, not however that 
such only should be recited, uninterruptedly said 
or sung. 


Ver. 19 6. Singing in private. Singing and 
making melody in your heart to the 
Lord.—Joined as a co-ordinate clause without 
& connecting particle. The participle g@dovrec 
kat paAaovreg designate what is related, 
singing, the former in melody, the latter in reci- 
tative; the added phrase (2p 79 Kkapdig bu 6) 
however marks something different, that is done 
alone and inwardly. [So Haruuss, Merer, OL- 
SHAUSEN, ALFORD, ELiicotr and others. Hopge 
favors what was once the common view: that the 
clause is subordinate, defining the mode or mo- 
ral quality of the preceding one. But Haruxss 
has shown that such a view is incompatible with 
the presence of jv, and few grammatical 
commentators have since differed from him.—R.] 
Here the social song re-echoes, here also is its 
ground and source. This is even stronger: not 
merely when excited in the company of others, 
to become joyously full of the Spirit, but to be 
that when alone also in disposition and desire 
ae Lord” (r@ kvpiw). Acts ii. 47; Jas.’ 
vy. 13, 


Ver. 20. Continual thankfulness. Giving 
thanks always for all things, ed yapio- 





* [While rigorous distinctions are not to be insisted upon, 
Wwe may accept in the main the view of Braune. ELLICOTT: 
“Much curious ‘information will be found in the article, 
‘Hymni a Christianis decantandi,’ in Deyling, Obs. No. 44 
Vol. IIL., p. 480 sq.: for authorities, see Fabricius, Bibliogr. 
Antiq. XI. 13, and for specimens of the ancient vpvor, thid. 
Bibl. Greca, Book V. 1. 24.” In the fourth volume of 
TiscuENDoRF’s Monumenta Sac. Ined., some hymns are found 
at the close of the Psalter, but the MSS. is incomplete. leaving 
us with a hymn incomplete.—In the face of such testimony 
there can be no question that the early church wag not con- 
fined to the Old Testament Psalms.—R.] 
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a 
rovvreg wavtore trip wavtwv.—Thus by 
the side of the joy is described that circumspect 
sobriety and thoughtfulness, which at all times 
and in all things sees and feels God’s gracious 
hand, not merely singing, in public and private, 
in order to ask, but giving thanks uninterrupt- 
edly through the whole life. This is no popular, 
hyperbolical expression (Mzyzx); it is an esta- 
blished injunction of the Apostle (vi. 18; Col. 
iii. 17; iv.2; 1 Thess. v. 19; Rom. xii. 12). 
Sufferings are included also (Curysosrom and 
others). [Hopes follows Meyer, in needlessly 
limiting 7d vra to blessedness.—R.] It is in- 
deed so difficult, that it is possible only for him 
who has God in Christ. Hence; 

To God and the Father in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ [év dvéuare roi 
kuplov Auav "Inoov Xptorov To Ge@ kai 
natpi].—‘In the name” designates the mani- 
fested, known and acknowledged Person (‘‘of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’”’), in whom, that is: in 
fellowship with whom the situation in question 
is experienced: giving thanks (Col. iii. 17), ask- 
ing (John xiv. 13), commanding (2 Thess. iii. 6), 
being baptized (Acts x. 48), reproached (1 Pet. 
iy. 14), saved (Acts iv. 12). We either bear or 
experience what He permits to be laid upon us 
or occur to us, or we act in His service, in long- 
ing after Him, or in the consciousness of His me- 
diation (per guem omnia nobis contingunt, Buenas); 
it is=év Xpior@ (iii. 21); similar to dca Xpioroi 
(Rom. vii. 25). Without Him we would have no 
living God, whom we thanked, least of all in Him 
the Father. The article (76) points to the God 
known to us, and the phrase “God and the Fa- 
ther” indicates that the same God is a Father for 
us, our God and Father. It is incorrect to refer 
marpi to Christ (Harntess, Meyer). [On this 
august title, comp. i. 3; Gal. i. 4; it seems per- 
fectly proper to accept a reference of a general 
character : the Father, our Father and the Father 
of our Lord, without limiting it to either or here 
emphasizing either.—R. ] 


Ver. 21. Proper conduct in one’s position. 
Submitting yourselves one to another.— 
‘Yrotacoémevot, w co-ordinating participle 
[not to be taken as an imperative, CaLvin and 
others.—R.], refers to the position, also a gift 
and ordinance of God, in which one should be 
considerate and contented as regards superiors 
and inferiors (@14%4402¢), in piety, as well as 
in charity, in service in each direction, but: in 
the fear of Christ, év 968) Xptortov.—Ac- 
cording to 2 Cor. v. 11 (‘‘the fear [not “terror,” 
E. V.] of the Lord”) and 1 Cor. x. 22 (‘*Do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger 
than He?”), this means fear before Him, as the 
present Lord, the Head,* marking the tender awe 
of the conscientious, the humble and zealous imi- 
tation, not the fear before the Judge (Haruuzss, 
Mever and others). 

[Hones connects this verse with what follows, 
& view which is very convenient, but not gram- 
matically admissible, though vers. 22 ff. do carry 
out the thought in detail. He says his view is 
generally accepted, but the view of Braune is 





* [“Rara phrasis, Bengel; of Him, whose members we all 
are, so that any displacement in the Body isa forgetfulness 
of the reverence due to Him” (ALFORD).—R.] 
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held by Knapp, Tiscuenporr, Rueckert, Har- 
tess, Meyer, ALFORD, Exuicott, Eapts, in fact 
by every recent commentator, who gives due 
place to grammatical considerations, OLSHAUSEN 
excepted. The connection is difficult however. 
Euicortt finds here named a comprehensive mo- 
ral duty in regard to man (atter the three duties 
in regard to God) the exact connecting link be- 
ing ‘thanking God for all things (for sorrows as 
well, submitting yourselves to Him, yea) submit- 
ting yourselves one to another.” ALrorp thinks 
the thought is suggested by ver. 18: ‘‘that as 
we are otherwise to be filled, otherwise to sing 
and rejoice, so also we are otherwise to behave— 
not blustering nor letting our voices rise in sel- 
fish vaunting, as such men do—but subject to one 
another,” etc. So Eaviz.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Christian mode of life is precisely wis- 
dom, which has first of all as a pre-supposition 
the possession of the truth, aud is essentially the 
appropriation and acquisition of truth, or the capa- 
city and readiness, clearly perceiving the truth 
in every case, position and event, to use it in 
life, by which use it is not squandered, but in- 
creased for the possessor. It is truth becoming 
or already made practical. It is not a knowing 
much, but a unity of the knowledge of the truth, 
a unity referred to the kingdom of God, and 
hence the doing of the truth; Christian morality 
is true wisdom, it is of a thoroughly ethical na- 
ture, although it never renounces its intellectual 
character. It is the common bond of truth, love, 
freedom and rectitude. It takes notice of all, 
world and nature, the heart itself and men about 
it, sorrow and joy, circumstances and events, 
rights and duties, the past and future and pre- 
sent, and above all, what concerns the soul, 
God’s word and counsel, and the course of His 
kingdom. It learns experience in all and gains 
a certain tact, which grows in clearness and 
confidence, so that it readily knows, what it 
ought to do and why, while at the same time it 
is willing and able to do it. Accordingly cor- 
rect life and correct doctrine meet together in 
wisdom. Prudence is a natural gift; a child, 
an unsanctified man, may be prudent. It is 
only formal, mainly without regard to a definite 
object ; you may be prudent in temporal, even 
in shameful things, as well as in Divine, eter- 
nal things; inthe latter you ought to be or 
become so. Prudence is circumspection, in- 
sight, intelligence, discrimination, appreciation 
and estimation; wisdom applies it to what con- 
cerns God and the soul, to the department of 
practical ethics. 

2. A principal trait of wisdom and Christian 
morality is the improvement of the time, in which 
it considers and effects what is eternal. Every 
moment of time is of value to it to be used fur 
the eternal; it perceives the transitoriness of 
time, but hastens the more to use it as an oppor- 
tunity, to improve it for eternity. Like a mer- 
chant, it makes traffic in time to gain in eternity. 
Every year, every greater or smaller portion of 
time, is viewed and treated with reference to the 
God-appointed duties, so that time appears as 
measured out eternity. Wisdom fears to destroy 
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time, avoids mere pastime,* is unwilling merely 
to enjoy time, regarding it rather as a season, 
given of God’s eternal grace, in which the power 
of body and soul bestowed by God, operates for 
the glory of His name and the soul’s own salva- 
tion, so that from this no complaint or accusation 
arises.—Precisely the evil days, which continue 
as long as sin has power, it views as the set time 
and urgent occasion to wholesome improvement. 

3. The two main points of view for wisdom 
are: Understanding of the Divine Will and active 
sircumspection of spirit. The first is the every- 
where valid and objectively given foundation of 
‘he Divine will, with which nothing that will be 
Moral, Christian, wise, dare enter into opposi- 
tion. All culture which lacks an intimate, lively 
vegard for the will of God, is without wisdom 
also, hence foolish, despite all knowledge and 
vlever character. The other however is sobriety. 
Brier :—‘ Not only every passion, every merely 
sensuous pleasure, every dissipation leaving the 
aeart unguarded and lost in the creature, every 
waste of time called pastime, even the most du- 
tiful, sober ‘business,’ if it entirely absorbs, has 
im it something intoxicating; before all however 
js it the fanaticism of opinion, of error, which 
dhe devil will present to us in the most various 
mixtures, often under the most enticing appear- 
ance, out of the great intoxicating cup of the 
spirit’of the age, ‘of the power of the air’ (Rev. 
xvii.).”” Or one might present a gradation from 
the common intoxication with wine or brandy, 
to the ‘‘most spirited” form of a ‘‘lay-breviary.” 

[The particular precept must not be overlooked 
in the general application. Eapin well remarks: 
«There is in the vice of intemperance that kind 
of dissoluteness which brooks no restraint, which 
defies all efforts to reform it, and which sinks 
lower and lower into hopeless and helpless ruin. 
There are few vices out of which there is less 
hope of recovery—its haunts are so numerous 
and its hold is so tremendous.” Especially when 
the craving opens the door to covetousness on the 
part of the dealer and manufacturer, so that the 
victim is poisoned as well as besotted. No won- 
der that such a tremendous evil has driven most 
philanthropists and Christians to the advocacy 
of forcible measures forits prevention. Still the 
semedy is not law, but gospel. And ‘the free- 
stom of the gospel” should never become a yoke 
of bondage. The two apparently contradictory 
yrinciples to be reconciled in Christian practice, 
are (Col. ii. 16): ‘Let no man judge you in eating 
or in drinking,” and (Rom. xiv. 21); “It is good 
heither to cat flesh, nor to drink wine,” etc.—R. ] 

4, Asa help to sobricty the Apostle sets forth 
Jirst, the use in common of Christian hymns, which 
snould be used, though not exclusively, in public 
eervice. In this the Psalms, as Scriptural songs, 
with their parallelisms, probably gave rise to 
mntiphonal singing between minister and congre- 
gation, the songs of praise (‘“*hymns”’), as eccle- 
siastical songs to hypophonal singing, in which 





* [What relaxation the body demands is certainly not for- 
bidden by ver. 16. If any one thinks that he is better re- 
deeming the opportunity by so overtasking his brain or his 
conscience cither, as to die early or be laid upon a bed of 
sickness, or unfitted for duty by dyspepsia, melancholy or 
what not, he makes a great mistake.. What God says so 
§lainly in our frames is not to be overborne by seemingly 

jous principles; if it is, God punishes us.—R.] 





the congregation repeated the last line of the 
stanza sung by the choir, and the spiritual songs, 
as Christians, to symphonal singing. The Holy 
Ghost, who presides in the Church, wrought be- 
yond the word of Scripture, made art in word 
and tone serviceable to the Church, exer- 
cising His power in connection with public ser. 
vice and even in social intercourse. So then be- 
side the use in common there must also be a so- 
litary digging into such poetical treasures and a 
private application of them. Further, every gift 
should be constantly esteemed, recognized and 
used accordingly. Finally however in humility 
every relation of subordination ordained by God is 
to be regarded and maintained unimpaired ; s0- 
cial institutions are God’s institutions. 

[In regard to singing in public worship and 
social intercourse, ver. 19 plainly shows that 
other than the Old Testament Psalms were and 
may still be sung. There is no warrant in the 
word of God for the exclusion of all hymns com- 
posed since the canon of Scripture was closed. 
Such a view owes its origin to causes quite as 
much political as religious, and perhaps always 
more national and local than logical or theologi- 
cal. Still it must be said that this extreme is 
fostered by a proper antagonism to what is now 
admitted into the public and especially the social 
services of Christians. It were better to sing 
nothing else than the Psalms than to encourage 
the introduction into congregations of hymn- 
books, born, not of spiritual feeling, but of pe- 
cuniary greed. Especially is it unfortunate that 
the children in our Sunday Schools are taught 
bad taste in music, bad morals and worse doc- 
trine by what they sing. The full effect of this 
mistake has not yet appeared. Comp. Colossians, 
p. 72.—‘Christ is the centre of sacred art as 
well as of theology and religion. From Him mu- 
sic has drawn its highest inspiration. The 
hymus of Jesus are the Holy of holies in the tem- 
ple of sacred poetry. From this sanctuary every 
doubt is banished; here the passions of sense, 
pride and unholy ambition give way to the tears 
of penitence, the joys of faith, the emotions -* 
love, the aspirations of hope, the anticipations of 
heaven; here the dissensions of rival churches 
and theological schools are hushed into silence; 
here the hymnists of ancient, medisval and mo- 
dern times, from every section of Christendom, 
unite with one voice in the common adoration of 
a common Saviour. He is the theme of all ages, 
tongues, and creeds, the Divine harmony of all 
human discords, the solution of all the dark 
problems of life’ (ScHarr, Christ in Song, pre- 
face). To banish Christian hymns is to exclude 
from this Holy of holies, but to substitute for 
them unworthy, unspiritual, and unchristian 
rhymes is to profane it.—R. ] 

5. The principle, impulse and norm of all Chris- 
tian morality, of the new, Divine life, is Jesus 
Christ, the Fulfiller of the Law and Divine Will; 
for He is ‘‘the manifestation of the willing Divinity 
and fulfilling humanity (Harunss, Christliche 
thik, p. 362), All other motives adulterate or 
counterfeit the new life, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
The Christian has not like a philosopher first 
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to seek the truth; ‘‘as wise,” he possesses it and 
must evidence it in his walk. With the philoso- 
pher all depends upon exactness and acuteness 
in the tide of his thoughts, with the Christian, 
however, upon his care in the course of his con- 
duct; the former works out a system, the latter 
a fine character; the former will grow, while 
his forerunner decreases, the latter will decrease, 
but his forerunner must grow in him.—Christian 
wisdom as manifested in the acceptance and ap- 
plication of three proverbs: 1. Time is money ! 
2. Time gained, all gained! 3. Good fishing in 
troubled waters !—He who does not become wise 
in hard evil days, certainly remains a fool in 
good days.—It is just the evil days that you 
should not let pass by unimproved, for in the 
evil days of earthly life in this valley of tears we 
must gain for the good days in eternal life on 
God’s throne.—The evil days are only the so- 
called bad weather so needed for the growth of the 
inner man and God’s plants.—There are periodi- 
cals and books of all kinds, especially novels, 
which are like cups full of intoxicating wine, and 
instead of being bread, they should be burned 
like the books of magic in Ephesus (Acts xix. 
19).—The house and household life should not be 
isolated from the Church and its services, es- 
pecially its lovely, consolatory, precious hymns. 
—Thankfulness and humility are two principal 
emotions of a glad Christian heart: the former 
sees the gifls, which it has received from the 
Lord, the latter the duties He has appointed. 
Without serving love that Christian exaltation is 
not true, but a lie. The Christian must not ask; 
Who should minister to me, but: to whom should 
I minister? 

Starke: Foresight and wisdom belong to 
Christianity: not the cunning of this world, but 
the prudence of the righteous. It is like a bee, 
drawing honey from good and bad examples alike. 
—Redeem the time then, and give good heed to 
the blessed hours, when the Spirit of God knocks 
at thy heart. Many men are laden down with so 
much work in their avocation, that they often 
do not have the proper time for eating, still less 
for reading God’s word, prayer, and other godly 
practices: it is especially necessary for these 
persons to forestall and even to steal time, that 
they may gain an occasional opportunity for 
spiritual exercises and collecting their heart be- 
fore God; and besides this to accustom them- 
selves to lift their heart to God in the midst of 
business, and to carry on the same in the fear of 
od.—The will of the Lord is our rule, to know 
and follow it ig the greatest wisdom.—Wine is a 
good piit of God; but alas! all gifts of God are 
abused, and so is wine.—In one heart there may 
not dwe:l at the same time the fulness of the 
Spirit and the fulness of the world: God does 
not enter unless the creature retires thence.— 
Our Church has a rich treasure of spiritual songs 
ever increasing; it isa shame that they are so 
often sung without knowledge or thought.— 
Great benefits demand great thankfulness.—The 
fear of God is the bond, which should so unite 
all Christians together, that they submit to and 
serve one another. 

Rizcer. The evil mixture of light and dark- 
ness with which so many are pleased, and in 
which they seek their wisdom, will, as folly, be- 





cometheir shame. Ina wise walk every child of 
the light looks chiefly to himself and the keeping 
of his own way.—In the adapting one’s self to 
the time, or redeeming the time, one looks to 
others also, how they are to be approached, or to 
be served, which is not the same in one case as 
in another.—Luxury in eating and drinking hin- 
ders true wisdom very much. 

Hevpyenr: One can permit himself to be robbed 
of much time. Amici fures temporis. Redeem- 
ing the time is opposite of whiling away the 
time. Itis oa frivolous thought, that of regard- 
ing time as an evil. There is a great difference 
between the worldly wise and the Christian mode 
of making time profitable. The former seeks to 
gain as great a pecuniary advantage as possible 
out of circumstances of time; the Christian re- 
gards the pressure and the evil of the time as a 
means to spiritual gain, as an exercise to faith, 
and hence places himself in a spiritual attitude 
to the time; he is for example, prepared for 
great sacrifices, for privations, sorrows and af- 
flictions, which he has to bear, for difficult duties, 
disturbances and the like. To the worldly man 
that time is evil, when his pleasure is interrupted 
or hindered by sickness, scarcity, ef. The 
Christian holds that for the evil time, when vir- 
tue decreases and is made more difficult for him- 
self, when the good have much to suffer, and the 
enticements to faithfulness and apostasy are 
great.—There is also a great inward song, when 
at work, on a journey or a walk, ete. Such sing- 
ing imparts a quiet, glad, godly tone to the 
spirit, Learn good hymns by heart therefore.— 
The Epistle for the 20th Sunday after Trinity ; vers. 
15-21: The Christian disposition—the best help in 
evil days. 1. It gives wisdom to understand and 
to use aright the evil days (vers. 15-17). 2.It 
gives us cheerful courage, aroused not by wild 
intoxication, but by God’s Spirit, fitting us for 
proper reflection (vers. 18-20). 3. It teaches the 
willingness to serve one another in the right way 
(ver. 21).—The duty of the Christian, to adapt him- 
self to the time. 1. What it requires? a) Wis- 
dom which bears unavoidable evil as of God’s 
sending, not murmuring, nor resisting, nor walk- 
ing uncircumspectly therein. 6) Wholesome use 
of it for the soul’s benefit. 2. Means: a) Know- 
ledge of the Divine Will, of the purposes of Di- 
vine Providence and of our salvation. 5) Re- 
ligious inspiration and meditation. 8. The 
blessing: a) For us; all must serve for our pro- 
fit, that we give God thanks: 4) For others, that 
we serve and-help them. : 

Passavant: It is no easy matter to set the 
right bounds to our joys; one drop follows an-~ 
other, pleasure entices to sensuality, joyousness 
to wantonness, forgetfulness to intoxication. — 
We must give thanks for every gratification even 
the smallest, which we enjoy from our Heavenly 
Father through Christ; for every spiritual bles- 
sing in the heavenly places and possessions. 
Whoever understands this, knows how to give 
thanks to the great Giver for every temporal and 
earthly good also, even the least, 

Srisr: The walk of a Christian to bis goal is 
a worthy, exact, correct. walking; only thus does 
he find and follow his path. In continuously in- 
creasing exactness and strictness as respects our 
disposition and conduct, we grow out of folly 
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into complete wisdom.—To gain the time is some- 
thing other than to gain time.—To seek and to 
use opportunities, to make a prudent choice of 
the point of time, to esteem time and be busy ac- 
cordingly, to use prudently and circumspectly 
the time with its circumstances, this is the mean- 
ing of redeeming the time.—The special public 
service should not and must not be something al- 
together sundered from the private life of the 
Church.—The ministry must always reach the 
spirit, lay the foundation anew; but the congre- 
gation comes in with its praying, responding, 
singing, praising.—The thankful taking and re- 
turning of God’s grace is itself true gracefulness. 
—The root of all apostasy and disobedience is 
ingratitude. 

On the Epistle for the 20th Sunday after Trinity 
Eph. v. 15-21): Gesete und Zeugniss, 1862 [a 
terman theological periodical]: How does the 
wisdom.of the Christian display itself in walk? 1. 
In a circumspect walk (strait gate, narrow is the 
way; the days are evil). 2. In an industrious 
use of the means of grace (the Lutheran Church, 
the triumphing one, with large capital of the 
Holy Ghost). 3. Inhumble conduct. (As the most 
worthy proof of reason is in sobriety, and the 
greatest blessedness of a correct walk is shown in 
a life full of thanksgiving, so in various forms of 
submission the most delicate tact of this life ap- 
pears. Thus are added the noblest limitations 
of life and the purest and most considerate for- 
bearance in all relations. —Léus. ) 

Branpt: Harnest demands of the gospel in an 
evil time. 1. It is atime of ignorance respecting 
Divine things, and it calls out to us in ver. 17. 
2. It is atime of the dominion of disorderly lusts 
and propensities, and we are warned as in ver. 
18. 3. It is a time of ecclesiastical lukewarmness, 
and enforces the precept of vers. 19,20. 4. A 
time of restless excitement, saying to us asin 
ver. 21. 

Ravutrensera. The prudence of the children of 
God in the evil time. 1. They secure to them- 
selves a free hand, to seek their safety—amid all 
the power of the evil time; 2. An open ear for 
God’s will—amid all se/f-will of the evil time; 38. 
A well-prepared heart for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost—amid all the carnal mind of the evil 
time, a joyful spirit in the Lord—amid all the 
complaints of the evil time. Sraupr: The life 
of the new man 1) in foresight, 2) insight, 8) pene- 
tration (Durchsicht). 

Proéute: Rules of Christian practical wis- 
dom. 1. Prudent foresight. 2. Earnest re- 
trospect. 3. Pious insight. 4. Moderation in 





5. Practice in sacred song. 6. Con- 
7. Due subordination.— 
1. Full of the Spirit. 


pleasure. 
stant thanks to God. 
Become full of the Spirit! 
2. Full. 

[Eavre: Ver. 15. Wisdom and not mere in- 
telligence was to characterize them; that wis- 
dom which preserves in rectitude, guides amidst 
temptations, and affords a lesson of consistency to 
surrounding spectators.—It is a strange infatua- 
tion to be obliged in pointing others to heaven, 
to point over one’s shoulder.—Ver. 18. Drunk- 
enness was indeed ap epidemic in those times 
and lands. Plato boasts of the immense quanti- 
ties of liquor which Socrates could swill unin- 
jured; and the philosopher Xenocrates got a 
golden crown from Dionysius for swallowing a 
gallon at a draught.—It isa sensation of want— 
a desire to fly from himself, a craving after some- 
thing which is felt to be out of reach, eager and 
restless thirst to enjoy, if at all possible, some 
happiness and enlargement of heart—that usu- 
ally leads to intemperance. But the Spirit fills 
Christians, and gives them all the elements of 
cheerfulness and peace; genuine, elevation and 
mental freedom; superiority to all depressing 
influences; and refined and permanent enjoy- 
ment.—Ver. 19. Mere music is but an empty 
sound; for compass of voice, graceful execution, 
and thrilling notes are a vain offering in them- 
selves.—Ver. 20. So many and so salutary are 
the lessons imparted by chastisement—so much 
mercy is mingled up in all their trials—so many 
proofs are experienced of God’s staying «his 
rough wind inthe day of His east wind,” that 
the saints will not hang their harps on the wil- 
lows, but engage in earnest and blessed min- 
strelsy.—Ver. 21. This Christian virtue is not 
cringing obsequiousness; and while it stands 
opposed to rude and dictatorial insolence, and to 
that selfish preference for our opinion and posi- 
tion which amounts to a claim of infallibility, it is 
not inconsistent with that honest independence 
of disposition and sentiment which every rational 
and responsible being must exercise. It lays 
the foundation also, as is seen in the following 
context for the discharge of relative duty,—it 
should be seen to develop itself in all the rela- 
tions of domestic lite.—ScuenneL: The duty of 
subordination in the Christian Church: 1. It 
rests on the recognition of natural and historical 
distinctions, ordained by God Himself; 2. It has 
its pattern in the relation of believers to Christ, 
which is not one of servile fear, but of moral 
reverence.—R. ] 
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4. Special Christian duties in domestic relations. 
Cuap. V. 22—VI. 9. 
Wives and husbands. 
(Cuap. V. 22-83.) 


22 _ Wives, submit yourselves’ unto [to] your own husbands, as unto [to] the Lord. 
23 For the husband is the head of the [Because a? husband is head of his] wife, even 
as-Christ is the head [as Christ also is head] of the church: [,] and he is [himself 
24 omitting and he is]’ the Saviour of the body. Therefore, [Nevertheless]* as the 
church is subject unto [to] Christ, so det the wives [also] be to their own [omit 
25 own]’ husbands in every thing. Husbands, love your® wives, even as Christ also 
26 loved the church, and gave himself [up] for it: That he might sanctify [it,] and 
cleanse [cleansing] it with the washing [laver] of [the] water by [in] the word, 
27 That he might present it to himself a glorious church [That he might himself? pre- 
__ sent to himself the church glorious], not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; 
28 but that it should [might] be holy and without blemish. So [Thus] ought men 
[husbands also]}* to love their [own] wives as their own bodies. He that [who] 
29 loveth his [own] wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated [no one ever 
hated] his own flesh; but nourisheth it, even as the Lord [Christ also doth] the 
30 church: For [Because] we are members of his body, [being}° of his flesh, and of 
81 his bones. For this cause shall a man leave his [omit his]" father and mother, 
32 and shall be joined unto his wife,” and they [the] two shall be one flesh. This is a 
great mystery [This mystery is a great one]: but I speak concerning [I say it in 
33 regard to] Christ and the church. Nevertheless, let every one of you in particu- 
lar [Ye also severally, let each one] so love his [own] wife even [omit even] as. 
himself; and [let] the wife see that she reverence her husband. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 22.—[The Rec., with K. L., many versions (Chrysostom, Scholz) inserts brotdcoecbe after avdpacacy, while in: 
D. EB. F. G., Syriac it is placed after yuvat«ces. Lachmann accepts droraccdcOwoayr after avdpdoacv on the authority of 
N. A., 10 cursives, Vulgate, other versions, some fathers. B. omits the verb altogether, and this reading is accepted by 
Tischendorf. Harless, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Ellicott and recent editors. While one uncial manuscript would not be 
decisive for the omission, the variations in form and position suggest an interpolation, (comp. Col. iii. 18) and when to this 
is added the testimony of Jerome, who asserts that there was nothing in the Greek MSS. to correspond with his subdita: 
sint remarking that it was leas necessary in Greek than in Latin, the ovidenco is conclusive. Still wo must supply the verb 
in English.— R. < 

a Ver. 3.“lthe article is wanting in all uncial MSS., the Rec. inserts it on altogether insufficient authority. The mean- 
ing is not altered by the correct reading, yet the literal form adopted in the above emendation is on the whole preferable.— 
His wife is to be insisted upon, since the article is very dofinite here. We might render His Church, were there any other 
than the one Church.—R.] : 2 

8 Ver. 23.—[The briefer reading a¥r6é¢ is accepted by nearly all recent editors on the authority of N.1A.B.D1F. Kat 
avrdés éote (Rec.) is foundin %.3 D.23 K. L., most cursives, good versions and many fathers; but seems to be an explana-- 
tory gloss. As regards punctuation the colon of the E. V. might be retained to indicate the independence of the clause. 
We can render: Hes Saviour of the body, or He Himself is the Saviour of the body, or Himself the Saviour of the body, but 
the latter which is most literal requires a substitution of a comma for the colon of the E. V.—R. : : 

4 Ver. 24.—[’AAAd must be thus rendered to give clearness to the sense. The Rec. reads domep, but on insufficient au- 
thority; > is well attested (. A. D.1 F.) and generally received.—R.] : ; 

Ver. 24.—[The Rec. inserts iScocs on the authority of A. D.8 K. L., many cursives, versions and fathers, but it is omitted 
in §. B. D.l F., etc., so that the weight of external authority and the suspicion of an interpolation from ver. 22 are decisive: 
against it. Rejected by recent editors.—R.] . Ai . “ 

6 Ver. 25—[The Ree. inserts éavrav, with D. K. L., most cursives; F. a. read v.av; while N. A. B., cursives and fathers 
have simply ras yuvatkas, The briefer reading is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott. Braune, how- 
ever, follows Meyer in defending éavrar, on the ground that idias would have been a more natural interpolation, if an ex- 
planatory gloss were added. This is plausible, but scarcely decisive.—R.] : ’ meeps 

Ver. 27.—[Instead of avrjv (Rec. D.3 K.) recent editors accept the better supported and emphatic avrés(X. A. B. 
D1 etc.).—The emphasis resting on €vdo0fov is best presented by the order given above, though Ellicott gives: in glorious 


beauty._R. 

over. -{There is a doubt as to the correct order as well in regard to the reading. Ka is omitted in the Rec., %. K. 
L., nearly all cursives, fathers and versions (Bliicott), but found in A. B. D. F., very good versions, and gencrally accepted. 
since Lachmann.—The verb dhe(Aovaey comes first in N. B. K. L. and other authorities (Alford, Ellicott), but Lach- 
mann, Meyer, Eadie, Braune and most put it after avdpes, with A. D. F., good versions, fathers. The longer, noninverteds 
reading: cai ol dvdpes opetaAovaty is perhaps preferable.—The inversion of the E. V. need not be altered however 
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i i i he i d German, a philologi- 
Em mds is more correct here, though in the older English man meant husband also, as in Greek an rman, a philolc 
pat i aot eithout interest in the orgeusis of this paragraph.—.! has téxva instead of gwya7a, but it is_correct—The 
E. V. omits own twice, apparently for the sake of elegance, but improperly since the emphasis is thus lost.—R.] ci ee 
; 9'Ver. 29._{The ‘Ree. (with D2 K. L., majority of cursives) reads: «xvpios, but the authority for Xptords is so decisive, 


that it is accepted by nearly all modern editors.—R.] 


10 Ver, 30._[Lachmann, on the authority of ¥.1 A. B., good cursives, a few versions and fathers, omit éx THs capKos— 


boréwy avTod. 


Alford brackets them. They are found in 2 D. E. 


F.G, K. L., nearly all cursives, versions and 


; i dorf (ed. 7), Harless, Meyer, Eadie, Ellicott, Wordsworth. The recurrence of avrovd would 
presias ae ere rat the Migtoe is not exact enough to suggest an interpolation from the LXX.—We must 
insert being, to avoid the connection: members of his flesh, which the E. V. suggests] : ‘ ; 

ll Ver. 32.—[The articles, rév, rHv (so LXX. Gen. ii. 24), found in the Ree. N. A. D. K. L., most cursive; good versions, 
are rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer. Ellicott, Alford and most, on the authority of Be D1 F., good cursives, and 
distinct statements of Origen and Jerome.—So avrod after a7 épa on the same authority (NI in addition) and for the 


fame reason.—kR. | 


12. Ver. 32.—{IIere instead of ry yuvacxi (LXX., &.1 A. D.1 F) the best editors accent me ds THY yvvatixa avrod onthe 


i 3B. D3 K. L., nearly all cursives, Origen, Chrysostom Theodoret.—R. 4 . vpn 
suthenty S Shei richeene ‘and ‘Adford bracket ees: but the external. authority (B. K., a few cursives) against it is slight, 


and it might have been omitted because not understood.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


To Wives; vers. 22-24. a. The exhortation, 
ver. 22; b. The basis of it, vers. 28, 24. 

Ver. 22. Lhe exhortation. Wives, submit 
yourselves to your own husbands, ai 
yuvaireg tToig tdlotcg dvdpdorv. — This 
section with its particular duties is so closely 
connected to the last sentence: ‘submitting 
yourselves one to another,” with its general du- 
ties, that the form is thus abbreviated. Accord- 
ingly the verb to be supplied should be impera- 
tive, as in some of the various readings, as is 
required also by the arrangement of the section 
itself. (vers. 25, 28, 33). Benen Inferiores 
priore loco ponuntur, deinde superiores 25, vi. 1, 4, 
+5, 9; 1 Pet. ili. 1, guia propositio est de subjectione : 
cet inferiores debent officium facere, gualescunque sunt 
-euperiores. Multi eliam ex inferioribus fiunt superi- 
ores: et qui bene subest, bene priest. The term 
itdtog is almost invariably joined with “ hus- 
bands” in the New Testament (Tit. ii. 5,17; 1 
Pet. iii. 1, 5; 1 Cor. vii, 2: trav éavrod yuvaixa— 
tov idtov avdpa: xiv. 85). We even find idvoc 
aitwr rpopytng (Tit. i. 12) marking in addition to 
the -*their,” that no strange (antithesis: ido¢) 
one is to be thought of. From this it follows 
that 6 idsoc dvjp is not simply=husband (Har- 
Less), nor idsoc—=éavtod, abtov (Winer, p. 145), 
It has elsewhere its definite meaning—=proprius, 
a3 Winer admits in regard to many passages, 
and the Apostle had in this one precept of obedi- 
ence for the wife a good and sufficient reason for 
‘defining the husband with idso¢; this justifies the 
‘sharpening by which the command appears a 
natural one.* At the same time it points to the 
fact, that the wife is found to the husband in 
another way than he to her. She has here her 
‘calling, the avocation of the husband extends 
further. It is also to be noticed with Benagt: 
Mulicres obsequi debent suis maritis, etiamsi alibi 
‘meliora viderentur consilia. See Doctr. Notes. 

As to the Lord, 6¢ 74 xvpigv.—The singu- 
lar requires according to the context a reference 
to Christ (vi. 1, 6, 6, 7), and “as” marks a re- 
vality; behind the husband stands the Lord Him- 
self. Thus the obedience is characterized. The 
obedience is to be rendered not to the husband 
as man, but as “own husband” in and by 
whose person the Lord is honored who has es- 
tablished the relation, whom the husband him- 





*(["The duty of snbmission is plainly based on that tender- 
ness, specialty, or exclusivencss of relationship which (8 doe S 
implics” (Eapte), $0 ALFoRD, ELLIcorT, following BrneeL 
‘and Meyer, against De Werre, HARLEss, Otsaausen.—R. ] 








self must obey.* Hence it is not the husband ag 
lord (THom. Aquinas, SeMLER and others), 


The basis of the exhortation; vers. 23, 24, 

Ver. 23. Because a husband is head of his 
wife [irz dvqp gots KEedpaay tic yuvarkéc). 
—The foundation of the exhortation is intro- 
duced by 674, “‘because.” “Argp, “husband,” 
without the article, designates generally every 
husband,+ who as such is ‘‘head”’ of the definite 
wife, chosen and won by him (THO yvvack 6¢). 
The position of the husband is thus marked ag 
of an organizing, managing, controlling and de- 
ciding character, which is further set forth by 
the comparison immediately following:- 

As Christ also is head of the Church.— 
‘Qc kai 6 Xptorée places Him as parallel 
with the husband (ii. 8; iv. 17). On “head of 
the Church,” see i. 22; iv. 15. The wife and the 
Church are thus placed as parallels. 

Himself the Saviour of the body.—This 
distinguishes Christ from the husband. Atroc 


emphasizes Christ: He and none other. Su- 
Tip Tov oOpaTog, Saviour of the body, 
the Church, is He and He alone. It is thus 


explanatory of ‘ Christ,” marking His pecu- 
liar dignity, and not in apposition to “head.” 
This is not applicable to the husband as respects 
the wife; for himalso Christ is the Redeemer. 
[Aurorp thus expands tie Apostle’s thought; 
“In Christ’s case the Headship is united with, 
nay gained by, His having saved the body in the 
process of Redemption: so that Iam not alleg- 
ing Christ's Headship as one entirely identical 
with that other, for He has a claim to it and 
office in it peculiar to Himself.” So most.—R. ] 
It is incorrect to take this as referring to the 
man also, in order thereby to remind husbands 
that they should make their wives happy ‘pee 
mus, Hormann, Schrifibeweis, II. 2, p. 188, and 
others); that. thought belongs to the other part 





* (Ellicott: “Viewed in its simplest grammatical sense as 
the pronoun of the relative, the meaning would seem to be, 
‘yield that obedience to your husbands which you yield to 
Christ.’ Ag, however, the immediate context and still more 
the general current of the passage (comp. ver. 32) represent 
marriage in its typical aspect, @s$ will seem far more natur- 
ally to refer to the aspect under which the obedience is to be 
regarded (‘quasi Christo tpstmet, cujus locum et personam virt 
representant,’ Corn. a Lap.), than to describe the nature of it 
(Hadie), or the manner (De Wette) in which it is to be ten- 
dered. Still less probable is a reference merely to the simi 
larity between the duties of the wife to tha husband and the 
Church to Christ, as this interpretation would clearly require 
ws ) éxKA. TO Kup.: See Meyer.”—R 

t (or better “a husband,” as an example of the class, 6 avyp 
would be “every husband” in each case, every one of the 
class (see WINER, p. 113): but the article with yuvackds 
means “ his” in this case.—R.] 
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of the exhortation (ver. 25 ff.) and would weaken 
the notion of cwr4p very much. Srr=p is over- 
refined in discovering in cwr#p—ocdua an etymo- 
logical allusion, as Phil. iii. 20, 21. 


Ver. 24. Nevertheless as the Church is 
subject to Christ, GAA4G &¢ 4 éxkAnoia 
imordocetae TO Xptorm@—AAAa, ‘never- 
theless,” in spite of the difference between Christ 
and the husband, the resemblance between the 
Church and the wife remains. Hence the parti- 
cle is adversative: habet quidem id peculiare 
Christus, quod est, est servator ecclesizx, nihilominus 
sciant mulieres, sibi maritos preesse, Christi exem- 
plo, uteunque part gratia non polleant (CALVIN, 
BenGet and others).* It is accordingly neither 
syllogistic—Gare, ovv (Brza [E. V.] and others), 
nor continuative—dé (Winer, p. 420), nor re- 
sumptive=inguam (HARLESS). 

So let the wives also be to their hus- 
bands [oirwe kai ai yovainxec troi¢g av- 
dpdotv].—The obrw¢ «ai strongly marks the 
analogy. The verb is to be supplied as in ver. 
22, The emphasis rests on the final words: in 
everything, év maévre (1 Cor. i, 5)—xara 
mévra (Col. iii. 20, 22). From such a command 
we are not to infer that the reference is to Chris- 
tian wedlock (Haruess); this must indeed also 
be thoroughly correct. Neither the one (1 Cor. 
vii. 12-17) nor the other is to be accepted. “In 
everything ”’ is limited by the context to that 
which the husband as such commands and which 
the wife as such has to do, but in neither con- 
trary to the Lord. [Hopce: “It teaches its 
extent, not its degree. It extends over all de- 
partments, but is limited in all,—first, by the 
nature of the relation; and secondly, by the 
higher authority of God.”—R. ] 


To HUSBANDS; vers. 25-31. a. The exhorta- 
tion, vers. 25-28; b, The basis of it, vers. 29-31, 

Ver. 25, Husbands, love your wives, of 
Gvdpec, dyanware Ta¢ yovainxac éar- 
ta@v. [See Textual Note °].—Thus the husbands 
are exhorted, but a closer definition follows: 
Hven as Christ also loved the Church.— 
Ka@we kai 6 Xptorée places the husbands 
in emphatic parallelism with Him, and the wives 
with the Church (rv éxkAnoiav). St omnia 
rhetorum argumenta in unum conjicias, non tam per- 
suaseris conjugibus dilectionem mutuam quam hic 
Paulus (BuGENHAGEN). [Comp. the apt quota- 
tion from THEOPHYLACT in Exiicott, and the 
beautiful remarks of Curysostom, cited at 
length by Atrorp i loco.—R.] "Hydwyoer, 
“loved” (John xiii, 834; xv, 12; 1 John ii. 8; 
iii. 14) is more closely defined by proof of fact. 

And gave himself up for it,t cal éavror 
mapédakev trép attHe (ver. 2).—Here 
also we should not supply in thought: unto death 





¥(This view is simple, grammatical and introduces neither 


a truism (EADIE), nor an unnecessary limitation (WINER). 
It is accepted by ALronp, Exircort, Hopee and others. 
Eaviz supposes an ellipsis, which is very objectionable. 
AtrorD: “ But what I do say is, that thus far the two Head- 
ships are to be regarded as identical, in the subjection of the 
body to the Head.” Nevertheless is on the whole the best 
rendering of aAAa.—R. 

+ [It-would be more literal and perhaps better accordant 
with the comparison to substitute the feminine pronoun 
(her, she) for “it” in vers. 26,27, but our language is very 
stiff in its rules for gender.—R.] 





(Mzyer), if by that is meant only the death on 
the cross; the reference is to the entire suffer. 
ing including the last act as the extreme point. 
Thus the love required of the husband, a love 
self-devoting even unto death, gains a significant 
depth, while there still remains something im- 
portant which is incomparable: Christ first ere- 
ated the Church through love, as His love made 
a reconciliation of the world with God, redemp- 
tion from sin, and death, eternal life and salva- 
tion. 


Vers. 26, 27. The end of the self-sacrificing 
love of Christ. 

Ver. 26. That he might sanctify it.—Iva 
defines the end: atvrav dyxdoyn. There is 
here indicated a continued action and dealing 
towards and upon the Church, the result of 
which is expressed in ver. 27 (‘that it should 
be holy and without blemish”’); it is the posi- 
tive activity, effecting the ethical form and de- 
meanor which is well-pleasing to-God. It is not 
merely segregare et sibi.consecrare (CaLvINn [Eaviz, 
but not to the exclusion -of the idea of sanctifi- 
cation as a result.—R.] and others). The mo- 
dality is set forth in the participial clause: 
Cleansing it.—Ka@apicat, as ini, 9, 13. 
This indicates the negative activity directed 
against the evil which is to be removed; both, 
the positive and the negative, advance together 
and undivided. Hence it is not: after he 
cleansed it (OLsHausEN, Mryzr and others),* 
nor, as though it were complete in a moment: 
and has cleansed it (LuruER). It continues: it 
is not w single member of the Church that is 
spoken of, but the totality of Christians. By 
what means then is the Church cleansed from 
sin? 

With the laver of the water, 76 Aobtrpot 
tov tdaroc.—Unquestionably this means bap- 
tism; the readers must have thus understood it 
(Han.ess) ; insigne testimonium de baptismo (Bry- 
Get). The article (r@) denotes something well 
known; besides tdaroc¢ and the connection 
with xafapicac. Comp. Tit. iii. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 11; 
Heb. x. 238; Acts x. 47; xxii. 16. But the water 
doesnot give the cleansing which is spoken of, 
nor the bathing or washing. It is the baptism, 
not the bath in the water. Hence there is fur- 
ther added: in the word, év p#uars, in 
order to designate Christian baptism as to its 
essence. The notion of baptism, as a means of 
cleansing beside the sanctifying (see Doctr. Notes 
5, 6), as well as the position of this phrase re- 
quire us to take both together, and the usage 
respecting the word Ajua and the connection by 
means of é» (like vi. 2: évroAy év émayyedia) ad- 
mit of this. Paul uses pjya (ver. 17; Rom. x. 
8,17; 2 Cor. xii. 4; comp. Heb. i. 8; xi. 3; 1 





* [Grammatically the participle may indicate either an 
act antecedent to or synchronous with that of the leading 
verb, either having cleansed or cleansing. Tho former is the 
view accepted by ELLIcoTT, ALFORD, EApie and Hopes, mainly 
on doctrinal or logical grounds derived from the reference 
to baptism which immediately follows.—R.] 

+ [his word occurs only here and in Tit. iii.5. It means 
not “washing,” but “laver,” (lavacrum, Vulgate); comp. 
Ex.icorr in loco. Dr. Hopee is scarcely justified therefore in 
finding an argument in favor of a particular mode of bap- 
tism in our phrase, which does not mean: a washing with 
water, as he implies. The allusion to the bride’s bath before 
marriage is accepted by Eapiz, and most.—R.] 
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Pet. i. 25) ina similar manner. [In all cases 
it refers directly or indirectly towards proceed- 
ing ultimately or immediately from God (Ett. 
corr),.—R.] The conjunction of xafapdc, idup, 
Adyoc, John xiii, 10; xv. 8, is well known. 
«The washing of water” takes place ‘‘in 
word,” consists essentially therein, hence the 
reference to God’s Word in general, and in 
particular to the name of the triune God and 
His promise. [Atrorp is quite correct in re- 
ferring it to “the preached word of fuith (Rom. 
x. 8), of which confession is made in bap- 
tism, and which carries the real cleansing 
John xv. 8; xvii. 17) and regenerating power 
ti Pet. i. 23; iii, 21)—so0 Augustine Tract. 80 
in Joan. 8, vol. iii, p. 1840, Migne; where 
these. memorable words occur, ‘Detrahe verbum, 
et quid est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad 
elementum, et fit sacramentum, etiam ipsum tanquam 
visibile verbum.’” So substantially Eapiz, Ex- 
ticott, Hopgs and others. Comp. Doetr. Notes. 

Hence it is incorrect to take év Afpare, iva 
as a Hebraism—to the end thereby (Koppg and 
others), or as formula baptizandi (Greek Fa- 
tHERS, ScuoLastics and others). Nor is it to 
be joined with xafapicac (Bencet, Harzzss, 
Hormann, Schrifibeweis, II. 2, p. 185, who takes 
it as the word Matt. viii. 3: «a@apiofyrt), which 
would then have two means by the side of each 
other, or with dy:dcy (JEnome, Winer, p. 180, 
Mever and others), for in that case it would of 
necessity have been immediately subjoined. [The 
connection with the participle is defended by 
Eapig, ALrorp and Exzicorr (who more exactly 
suggests: ‘‘rather with the whole expression’’). 
The absence of the article is strongly opposed 
to Braune’s view, while the participle might 
well have two added qualifications, one an in- 
strumental dative and the other specifying with 
év “the necessary accompaniment” (ELLICOTT). 
“Thus the word, preached and received, is the 
conditional element of purification,—the real 
water. of spiritual baptism ;—that wherein and 
whereby alone the efficiency of baptism is con- 
veyed” (AtForD).—R.] 


Ver. 27. That he might himself present 
to himself the Church glorious, iva ra- 
pacthon attic éaut@ Evdokov THY éEx- 
«4yaiav.—tThis second iva depends on dydon, 
the end and aim of which it introduces: “He 
might himself present,” ete. He and none other 
‘ 7 6c), without the co-operation of others for 

imself (€@u7)* and not for others, the world 
or anything else, to His own good-pleasure pre- 
sents the Church gloriously. The figure (rapa- 
orfoat) is taken, as in 2 Cor. xi. 2, from the 
adorning of a bride; hence the emphatically 
placed évdofov, which in 1 Cor. iv. 10 is the an- 
tithesis of droc,, is like Luke vii. 25 (év luare- 
ouG) to be applied to the glorious appearance, 
80 that the Church thus appears ‘worthy of the 
calling” (iv. 1), or ‘of the Lord” (Col. i. 10), 
“of God” (1 Thess. ii, 12; 3 John 6), respon- 
deat idee sux xterne (Buna). The result of 


the dy:afevv is the dogdfecv, both belong together : 





*[More literally and correctly “to Himself,” He alone 
presents, He receives (ELLicorr).-—R.] 





sanetitas est gloria interior, gloria est sanctitas emi 
cans (BrncEL)*. : Poe Z 

The second clause beginning with iva is not 
to be placed as parallel to the first, nor is the 
figure of an offering to be substituted for that of 
adorning (Haruzss). But itis to be maintained, 
that this state of things for the Church is not 
attained in this life (RupeLBacH), while at the 
same time we may say with BenaeL: (id valet suo 
modo jam de-hac vita). The vital process in the 
individual and in the whole is indeed that of a 
development from seed to harvest, is not complete 
at one stroke, has its stadia and phases. The 
cousummation is really only at the conclusion 
(Second Advent). [So Atrorp, Eapre and most. 
Honae has a full note on the question.—R. ] 

Not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, u7 éyovoav orilrov gy prtidagy re 
totovrwv.—Thus the Apostle describes more 
clearly évdofov.—Z m iAoct (2 Pet. ii. 13; comp. 
Jude 12), parallel to pyauoc, designates what 
clings to her from without, spot and stain, what 
ig loathsome, the remains of the previous walk 
and conversation; /uriéc, wrinkle, refers to in- 
ternal emotions, which fix themselves in the 
countenance, and disfigure the face as it grows 
old, Other antitheses, as those of Grorrus (the 
former applying to carere vitiis, the latter to vege- 
tos semper esse, to what is good) are not justified 
bythe language. The final phrase negatives the 
least. spot or wrinkle or even what is similar, 
hence in general what can disfigure. [‘The 
terms are taken from physical beauty, health, 
and symmetry, to denote spiritual perfection” 
(Bapte).—R. } 

But that it might be, 441 iva 7 instead 
of aad’ oboav, in accordance with the liveliness 
of the Greek, who liked the transition from the 
participle into the finite verb. Wuyer, p. 587. 
This va is parallel to the second one at the be- 
ginning of this verse. [Hence “might” must 
be substituted for ‘should ” (E. V.), to indicate 
the parallelism.—R.] The final end of the sanc- 
tifying is the being holy and without blem- 
ish.{—To the “wrinkle” proceeding from within 
the ‘‘ holy” corresponds, to the external “spot” 
duapoc, ** without blemish” (i. 4). 


Ver. 28. Thus, odrwc, points emphatically 
to what precedes, on which account Haress 
(with Estrus: digressus nonnihil ad mysterium, 
nune ad institutum redit) incorrectly excludes the 
definite comparison for wedded life, as though it 
were inappropriate, when only prudence, mode- 
ration are commanded, It is not to be referred 
to the following &¢ (B-Crusivs). [So Anrorp. 
But Exticorr, Eapie and Hopesn agree with 





_ *[Buttcorr: “ The Church glorious; the tertiary predicate 
évSofov (Donaldson, Gr. 3 489) being placed emphatically 
forward and receiving its further explanation from the par- 
ticipial clause which follows.” The reading of the Rec., 
giving avrny as the direct object of the verb, necessarily led 
to the obscuration of the force of the word, disturbing the 
grammatical structure by making thy éxxAnoiay the 
tertiary predicate.—R. ] 

ft [The German editors and commentators (TISCHENDORF 
and Meyer, Brauue also) accent this word: omiAos, but 
Taviz, ALFORD and ELiicorr adopt: omwidos. The iota is 
short apparently, hence the latter is correct, The word be- 
, fo lator Sree 
_ ot Blameless” (ELLIcoTT, ALFORD); but “ wi = 
ish” retains the etymological aria thus Bee gen 
ter with the figurative current of the verse.—R.] 7 
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Braune, in referring odrwe to what precedes, 
i. ¢., ‘thus, in like manner as Christ,” while dc 
indicates not the measure, but a fact, ‘as they 
are,” etc.—R. ] 

Ought husbands to love their own 
wives [xat of Gvdpeg dg¢étAovory dyanav 
Tac gauvtdv yuvvat«ac|.—The comparison 
with Christ is now especially denoted by cad 
before of aGvdpec. "OpetAovory presup- 
poses a command for this, the ‘“‘new command- 
ment” (see ver. 25), which corresponds with 
nature, as God has ordained it,* and, applying 
to fraternal fellowship, is then certainly valid 
for marital fellowship, as is indicated by the 
next phrase which introduces a motive: as their 
own: bodies, @c rad éavtav cdéuata— 
Here.@¢ is evidently a designation of a reality, 
corresponding to the figure, that the man is the 
head of the wife (ver. 23; 1 Cor. xi. 3). [See 
Havre for a lucid statement of the correct view 
respecting this particle.—R.] It is not compa- 
rative (Gnrorius), hence not=-as themselves. 

The result of the view that the husband is the 
head of the wife, while the wife is the body of 
the husband, as the Church is Christ’s body is 
this thought: He who loveth his own wife 
loveth himself, 6 ayawav trav éEavtodv 
yuvaixa, Eavutov ayand.—Comp. ver. 83. 
On this general proposition what follows rests. 


The basis of the exhortation; vers. 29-81. 

Ver. 29. For no one ever hated his own 
flesh, oidcic yap mote THY éauvToV capKa 
éuionoev.—The ground which follows is intro- 
duced by ydp.t Inthe first place a general fact 
is negatively expressed. ‘*No man ever” is not 
limited ; not even nisi seilicet a natura et a se tyso 
desciscat (BeNGEL). For all “‘unsparingness of 
the body” (Col. ii. 22) rests on self-deception. 
If he actually injures himself, it cannot even 
then be said that he “‘hateth his own flesh.” 
Paul did not choose cua here, because he al- 
ready had in mind the quotation (ver. 81), which 
refers to the institution of marriage in Paradise 
before the fall; there as here all that is sinful is 
excluded from the odpf, which is not of itself 
subject to sin. Muvceiv is chosen, because the 
disposition is spoken of; it is to be understood 
like 1 John iii. 15. Grorius aptly recalls Cur- 
tius, vii.: corporibus nostris, que utique non odimus ; 
Seneca, ep. 14: fateor insitam esse corporis nostri 
caritalem; De Clem. 1,5: Si quod adhuc collegitur, 
animus reipublice tu es, illa corpum tuum, vides, ut 
puto, quam necessaria clementia sit. Tibi enim 
parcis, quum videris alteri parcere. Comp. Prov. 
xi. 15, 17. 

But nourisheth and cherisheth it [a12’ 
Extpéges wal OdAmet avTAvJ—AAAG na- 
turally takes out of oideic the subject éxaoroc, 





* [ere this passage Dr. Hopat correctly infers the falsity 
of the Hopkinsian view that all Jove and all holiness is 
disinterested benevolence, proportioned to the capacity of its 
object. We do love ourselves, and our bodies, and it is not 
only natural, but according to Scripture so to do.—R.] 

7 (The whole tenor of the argument is thus stated by BL- 
Licotr: “Men ought to love their wives as Christ loves His 
Church, as being in fact (I might add) their own (€avT@v) 
bodies; yes, I say the man who loves his wife loves himself 
(éavr6v); for if he hated her he would hate (according to the 
axiom in ver, 28) his own flesh, whereas on the contrary, un- 
less he acts against nature, he nourishes it, even as (to urge 
the comparison again) Christ nourishes His Church.”—R.] 





each one. The first verb, the strengthened 
Tpéperv, refers to the growing development 
brought about through nourishment (Meyer) ; 
it occurs only here and in vi. 4. The second 
verb (only here and 1 Thess. ii. 7) is stronger 
than @epuaiverv (Jas. ii. 16) which is also more 
general, and denotes the warming upon and with 
one’s self; hence it is used of brooding, Deut. 
xxii. 6 (LXX.); it is more than fovet (Vulgate). 
pflegt (LUTHER). The two expressions are dis 
tinguished by Brenan so far correctly that he 
remarks on-the former intus, on the latter ad ex- 
tra, but he is fuulty in thinking of vicéus in con- 
nection with the former, amictus with the latter, 
The one refers to the strengthening food, renew- 
ing the life, the other to the protection and pre- 
servation of the life. Harness incorrectly de- 
nies any distinction, taking both as descriptive 
of maternal love. 
Even as Christ also doth the Church 
kadac cat 6 Xpeotoc THY ExkAnolar]. 
—What is of universal validity within the sphere 
of creation, is found also in the Redeemer as 
respects His Church (He nourishes and cherishes 
it). Srrer applies it to the Lord’s Supper, which 
is indeed not to be excluded, thinking that after 
the nasci in the baptism (ver. 26) the pasei is 
here spoken of. It is more natural to remember 
how Christ calls Himself the bread of life (John 
vi. 48, 51), which “nourishes,” not in the Lord’s 
Supper alone, even though it takes place there 
in its most full and intense form, and also that 
He compares Himself to a hen (Matt. xxiii. 87) 
that covereth with her wings, thus protecting 
and cherishing (¢4A7e:) at the same time. 
Grorius (nutrit eam verbo et spiritu, vestit virtute- 
bus) is correct only in the first part of his com- 
ment. Evidently the spheres of Creation and 
Redemption do not fall outside each other; the 
former finds in the latter its restoration and 
consummation, the latter in the former its basis 
and point of connection. What is unnatural is 
unchristian. 


Ver. 30 proves the action of Christ to His 
Church through her intimate union with Him: 

Because we are members of his body 
[Ore wéAn &opev Tov obmarog avroi).— 
“Because” connects with the foregoing thought: 
He nourisheth and cherisheth the Church. The 
Church is now the subject, which inheres in 
éouév. Every individual is so, as the plural 
indicates. The Church as a whole as also indi- 
vidually, the members of the Church are then 
‘“‘members of His body.” Here r6 cHpa ad- 
row is evidently—-6 Xpucré¢ (1 Cor. vi. 15; xii. 
27), on which account Brnggt is correct in say- 
ing: corpus hie dicitur non ecclesia, gue continen- 
tur in subjecto ** sumus,”’ sed corpus ipsius Christi ; 
hence this is entirely like 1 Cor. x. 16 (Srier). 
The membership, which is designated by the 
emphatically placed wé4y, and which is con- 
ceived of as existing in the word éopév, is de. 
signed to mark Christendom and Christians as 
“integral parts of His body” (Muyzr). A 
closer definition follows. 

Being of his flesh and of his bones, é« 
The capkoc avTow kal éx TOV baTtéwr 
av rov.—First of all the repeated preposition 
must be noticed, marking as it does the origin 
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and the appertaining to. The phrase denotes 
the personality and ecorporeality of Christ, in 
which the Church with her members originates. 
The connection with and origin from Christ, 
from the historical, incarnate Christ, from His 
personal body, is designated in such a way, that 
we as well as the whole Church are to be re- 
garded as His production and possession; and 
this is expressed with the Scripture passage, or 
atleast with a reminiscence of the passage, which 
refers to the creation of the woman out of the 
first Adam in Paradise (Gen. ii. 23: LXX.; rovro 
vov dato éx TOv doTéwy pov, Kad odpg éx Tijc capKde 
yov), because Christ is the second Adam (1 Cor. 
xv. 45, 47; comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13), and the Church, 
as well as each of its members, is a creation 
(1 Cor. v.19). Comp. the parable of the Vine 
and the branches (John xv. 1 ff). Our life in 
Christ proceeds in its inmost nature from holi- 
ness, is really strengthened from Him, and af- 
fects the resurrection body. 

Accordingly it is inappropriate to think only 
of the close union of Christ with us (Korpn), or 
the identity of our nature with His (Latin 
Faruers), or only of spiritual origin (Greek 
Faruers, Erasmus, Catovius, Hormann, Schrift- 
dewers, IL., 2, p. 187, Meyer and others), or only 
of the death of the cross (GroTIUS: ex curne ejus 
et ossibus cruci adfixis, 1. ¢., ex passione ejus predi- 
cata et credita ortum habuit ecclesia; ScuunxKuL, 
who refers to ver. 24), or the Lord’s Supper 
(Kannis, Harirss, Ousnavsen, Sriur and 
others), or the glorified body (Guss: Christi Per- 
son, p. 274 ff.), Bunau, who is followed, up to 
a certain point, by Stier, since he also finds in 
the creation of the woman out of Adam a type 
of the creation of the Church out of Christ, 
must be regarded as fanciful despite the several 
apt remarks he makes: Moses ossa prius, Paulus 
CARNEM prius nominat; naturalem quippe structu- 
ram, de qua ille, ossa potissimum sustinent; ut in 
nova creatione caro Christi magis consideratur. 
Porro Moses plenius loguitur; Paulus omittit que 
ad propositum non seque pertinent. Non ossa et 
caro nostra, sed Nos spiritualiter (STIER: via spiri- 
tualiter in corporationem vergente) propagamur ex 
humanitate Christi, carnem et ossa habente. RurcK- 
- ERT is altogether perverted in his notion that 
the Apostle himself had no definite idea in his 
mind; if he waives an explanation of the pas- 
sage, so he must waive first of all his own ex- 
planation. 

[In agreement with the view of Braune, in 
the main, the following statement is appended, 
The Apostle here asserts a state (Eo uev) of 
Christians, originating from Christ (éc), analo- 
gous to the physical derivation of Eve from 
Adam and the consequent union subsequently 
between them. The direct reference to every 
nuptial union (Eapin) does not accord with the 
preposition or the immediate allusion. This is 
the mystical relation, implying as Hodge well 
contends, something more than that we derive 
our spiritual life from Christ, as Eve her spiri- 
tual life from Adam (Enuicorr, Atrorp, follow- 
ing Mryer), since the peculiar language seems 
to involve more; and something else than that 
we are partakers of the substance of Christ’s 
body, as Eve was formed out of the substance 
of Adam’s body (Cayvin, and with various modi- 





fications most strong sacramentalists), aw view 
which tends to materialistic conceptions of the 
union, and, in attempting to explain one acknow- 
ledged mystery, creates confusion instead of 
clearness. This middle position accepts a con- 
nection with Him, ‘‘not simply and generally 
by a spiritual union, but in some close and de- 
rivative way, which the Apostle calls a mystery” 
(Eapin), leaving the matter there. As regards 
the secondary application to the Sacraments, 
which Exuicorr and Worpsworta (with many 
German commentators) accept, it may be re- 
marked, that these undoubtedly constitute signs 
and seals, and in a certain sense means of main. 
taining this union, but this passage, which speaks 
not of “body and blood,” but of ‘flesh and 
bones,” does not distinctly refer to these, so that 
nothing can be deduced from it in regard to the 
communication with Christ’s glorified, or trans- 
muted, body.in the Lord’s Supper. Comp. the 
full, clear and excellent discussion of Hopaz, 
who opposes Canvin’s views most strenuously, 


Ver. 31. Paul in this verse proceeds with the 
passage which follows the saying of Adam re- 
specting the woman brought to him (Gen. fi. 24, 
LXX.: évexev robrov caradelpes dvOpwroc trav warépa 
abtov kat THY pntépa abtod Kal TpooKvAAnOfcerat 
Tpo¢ Tiv yuvaixa ato Kai Ecovrar oi dio ei¢ cdpxa 
pilav): 

For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and the two shall be one flesh.—The 
changes are inconsiderable: avré instead of 
évexev, waTépa and unr épa, according to the 
best authorities, without the articles and pro- 
nouns, 77 yuvacki at least a various reading as 
Matt. xix. 5. Notwithstanding this, it is not a 
quotation, since there is nothing to indicate this. 
He merely continues in the words of Moses, 
which he uses with slight variations, while the 
Lord introduces them (Matt. xix. 5) with elev, 
and Paul himself in 1 Cor. vi. 16, the last clause 
with gyciv. Further, this passage is not a part 
of Adam’s speech, since he could say nothing of 
forsaking father and mother, unless it be taken 
asa prediction (Stier) [Jerome: primus vates 
Adam]; in which case, however, he would still 
in the last clause have prophesied respecting 
himself. [Comp. Genesis, p. 209.—R.] Hence it 
is not strange that the Apostle passes over the in- 
tervening clause, in which Harugss unneces- 
sarily finds a difficulty. 

*Avri rotrov is then, if we compare dv? 
ov ( 2 Thess. ii. 19; Luke i. 2; xii. 8; xix. 44), 
Jor this, that the woman is taken from the man, 
he will cling to her; eic dyuorBqv (WINER, p. 342). 
Paul unmistakably thus returns to the conjugal 
state, after he has finished the proof (ver. 30) 
for “as Christ also” (ver. 29). Hence it is not 
necessary with BueEK to supply after ver. 80: 
we are of His flesh and bones, the following 
middle term: as the woman is not of the flesh 
and bones of the man, to which yer, 31 refers. 
Tobrov is not to be referred to our origin from 
Christ, to whom the forsaking of father and’ 
mother does not apply, the forsaking of father 
not in the future at least [pane Ae ier), and such 
a reference is foreign to the purpose, the clinging 
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to the wife, the Church, since either this did not 
at all exist when IIe was born a man, or He al- 
ready clung to it in love, without the necessity 
of first forsaking the Father. Indeed, the future 
(kxaradAeipec) may be regarded here in this 
saying of Moses, analogously to the future [the 
ethical future] of the commandments (Rom. xiii. 
9: ob porxeboec, K. T. A.), aS the precept corres- 
ponding to the relations as established in God’s 
word. 

Kai écovrat ot dto ei¢g odpra piav re- 
fers to a gradual coming to pass of unity (hence 
ei¢ with the accusative), and that, too, in the 
ease of two different persons (ol dbo, dpoev kai 
O7Av, Gen. i. 27), who from within becomes one 
in all external circumstances, non solum uti antea, 
respectu ortus, sed respectu nove conjunctionis 
(Bence). Henceitis not necessary to find here 
only a prophecy of the Second Advent of Christ, 
who now as Betrothed and afterwards as hus- 
band, clings to the Church (Mevex), nor in the 
Mosaic passage a prophetic type of Christ and 
His Church (Stier), nor to refer the last clause 
to the Lord’s Supper (Catvin, Buza, Haruuss, 
OusHausen, Kaunis). 

(The main difficulty is in regard to the con- 
nection. Meyer (and many others from Curys- 
ostom to ALrorD) refers ‘for this cause” to 
ver. 30, thus applying our verse to the relation 
of Christ and the Church. But the Apostle is 
recalling a passage at the basis of which lies the 
fact of Eve’s being taken out of Adam, and the 
slight alteration he makes does not show an in- 
tent to apply it differently here. Besides the 
whole section treats of the relation of husband 
and wife, and this is, therefore, to be regarded 
as the leading reference unless the other is dis- 
tinctly marked. This principle the Apostle him- 
self assumes in ver. 82: ‘But J speak concern- 
ing Christ and the Church.” At the same time 
we must accept a secondary application (ELuI- 
corr) to Christ and the Church, not simply be- 
cause most commentators have done so, but be- 
cause the whole tenor of the passage and the in- 
terpretation of ver. 32 seem to demand it. The 
view of Haruess, Otsuavsen and Hopes, that 
the last. clause alone refers to Christ and the 
Church, the early part being introduced merely 
for the sake of that clause, seems to be an exe- 
getical make-shift, As the Apostle had left out 
a part of the original passage in Genesis, he 
might just as readily have omitted all that was 
irrelevant. Still less tenable is the special ap- 
plication, which OLsHausEN makes, comparing 
the Lord’s Supper and conjugal cohabitation, 
showing that allegory may serve to foster the 
coarsest materialistic conceptions. Mryer’s 
paraphrase is as follows: ‘* Wherefore, becuuse 
we are members of Christ, of his flesh and bones, 
shall a man leave (i, e., Christ at the Second Ad- 
vent) his father and his mother E: é, according to 
the mystical sense of Paul: He will leave His 
seat at the right hand of God) and shall be joined 
to his wife (to the Church), and (and then the two) 
(the husband and the wife, 7. ¢, the descended 
Ubrist and the Church) shall be one flesh.” Such 
a view is to be expected from this commentator, 
whose grammatical exactness is exceeded only 
ny his fondness for bringing in a reference to the 
second Advent, but it fails to meet with general 





acceptance. Jeremy Taytor: “Christ descended 
from His Father’s bosom and contracted His 
divinity with flesh and blood, and married our 
nature, and we became aChurch;”’ but this con- 
fuses our nature with the Church, as well as, 
impliedly, the Bride and the offspring. Atrorp 
is safer in regarding ‘‘the saying as applied to 
that, past, present, and future, which consti- 
tutes Christ’s union to His Bride the Church: 
His leaving the Father’s bosom, which is past— 
Wis gradual preparation of the union, which is 
present, His full consummation of it, which is 
future.” All these views may be held as partial 
elucidations of the matter in hand on the side of 
the application to Christ and the Church, which 
was doubtless in the Apostle’s mind, but we still 
insist that so detailed a passage has a primary 
reference to a union, where a mere man leaves 
his earthly father and mother, and is joined to his 
wife, —With all these allegorical interpretations, 
one thought, which inheres in the passage, ag 
referring tothe human relation, hasbeen toomuch 
overlooked, viz., that it is the man who forsakes 
father and mother. Itis remarkable how true 
this is, and how.it comes out in works of fiction, 
in homely sayings like this: ‘‘ My son is my son 
till he gets hima wife, but my daughter’s my 
daughter all her life,” in the feelings, since 
mothers and sisters are rarely jealous of the man, 
but so often of the woman, who marries into the 
family. Nor does social custom fail to recog- 
nize this. The basis of allis the principle set 
forth in vers. 28, 29.—R. ] 


Comprehensive double conclusion; vers. 82, 88. 

Ver, 82. This mystery is a great one, 76 
pvothptov TovrTo péya éoriv.—the posi- 
tion of the words must be noticed. Wrver (p. 
163) remarks that otro usually comes before the 
noun, and éxeivoc after, and that accords with the 
nature of thecase. Deviations have their ground 
in the context. Paul lays the stress here on 
“mystery,” the position after the noun weakens 
the demonstrative; it is not deckrixac, does not 
refer to the last point alone. There is here a 
retrospect over the whole paragraph. Brnoen 
is correct: mysterium appellatur non matrimonium 
humanum (ver. 33), sed ipsa conjunctio Christi et 
ecclesie. ‘*Mystery” (i. 9; iii. 8, 4, 9; vi. 19) 
is a fact, which either entirely or partially traus- 
cends the understanding, as the Divine will, a 
decree of God, the truth in its depth, ete. Here 
itis the union of the man and woman in wed- 
lock, and of Christ and His congregation in the 
church, which the Apostle so presents that the 
latter is the pattern, aud the former the copy. It 
is irrelevant to suppose a reference to a con- 
eealed sense inthe words of Moses, so that 
elpnuévov, yeypaupévor, is to be supplied (Gxorius, 
Stier, Rueckert, Meyer and others). It is 
termed ‘ great,” because Paul himself plus sen- 
sit, quam uv, ad quos scribebat, caperent; comp. 
Rom. xi. 38. 

Hopes seems inclined to refer ‘‘this mys- 
tery ” to the union of Christ and the Church, in 
accordance with his view of ver. 31. Eapin. 
agrees exactly with Braune, while ALFronp refers. 
it to “the mystery of the spiritual union of 
Christ with our humanity, typified by the close. 
conjunction of the marriage state,” alluded to im 
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ver. 31, Exzicotr applies it to the close con- 
junction of the married state: He adds: Ver. 
29 states the exact similarity of the relationship ; 
ver. 30 the ground of the relation in regard of 
Christ and the Church; ver. 31 the nature of the 
conjugal relation with a probable application 
also to Christ; ver. 32 the mystery of that con- 
jugal relation in itself, and still more so in its 
typical application to Christ and His Church. 
Eapm: “Vers. 25-28 introduce the spiritual 
nuptial relation, ver. 29 affirms its reality, ver. 
80 gives the deep spiritual ground or origin of 
it, while the quotation in ver. 381 shows the au- 
thorized source of the image, and ver. 32 its ul- 
timate application guarding against mistake.” 
On “ mystery,” see chap. iii. 3.—R.] : 

But I.— Ey is used only with emphasis 
(Winer, p. 144), and must have an antithesis, 
which the context gives; here it is (ver, 33); 
“you.” Aé, but, is merely metabatic (MuyeR); 
therefore: I, the Apostle, the unmarried one.*— 
Say it in regard to Christ and the Church 
[Aéyo eto Xpeoroy Kal el¢ THY EK Ag 
otav].—héyev eic marks the aim of the dis- 
course, as Acts ii. 25; Heb. vii. 14; John viii. 
26 (Winer, p. 370). Here Aéyew is the expres- 
sion of the opinion and view of Paul, who refers 
the mystery to ‘Christ and the Church” as the 
archetype and prototype for Christians in the 
marital fellowship. The repetition of the article 
is emphatic, containing a caution to consider this 
on account of the consequence for the copy, 
marriage. Itisincorrect to take Aéyo=I apply 
it (Stix), or, I cite it (MzyEeR; Luther, too, is 
wrong: of Christ and the Church, and the Vul- 
gate: in Christo et in ecclesia. On the Romanist 
error, which regards marriage as a Sacrament, 
to which the Vulgate gives occasion, see Doctr. 
Note7.t 


Ver. 88. Nevertheless ye also.—Afv 
(from Aéov) precisely: further, beyond this, 
that is beyond the saying on my part, cai bpeic. 
There is, therefore, no digression to be accepted, 
from which he now returns to the subject, ver. 
28 (BENGEL: quasi oblitus proposite rei nunc ad 
rem revertitur; HaRLEss, Bugex), nor is it: in 
order to enter no further upon this mystery 
(Mever).{ 

Severally, let each one, of «a@’ éva 
éxaotoc, vos singuli, each one without excep- 
tion; the masculine and the context point to hus- 
bands.—So love his own wife as himself, 
THv EauTov yuvaika ovTwc GyanaTw wo 
éavt6év.—Loving as one’s self is a conception, 





* [The reference is apparently not so much to his celibacy, 
as to the subjective character of the application and com- 
parison, while the slightly adversative 6¢ contrasts it with 
any other interpretation that might have been adduced: “the 
mystery of this closeness of the conjugal relation is great, 
but lam myself speaking of it in its still deeper application, 
in reference to Christ and the Church” (ELLicorr).—R.] 

+ (Our English and American commentators do not fail to 
notice this blunder of the Council of Trent, but some people 
who speak Mnglish treat the Authorized Version with the same 
reverence; ministers preach trom the sound of the E. V., not 
the sense of the Word of God. The Romanist can cover his 
blunder by the sanction given to the Vulgate by his church, 
but Protestants have no such excuse.—R. 

{ (The view of MEYER is accepted by Eaprs, Hopes, Exui- 
ooTt, ALFORD, and seems perfectly tenuble. Braune’s view 
results from the effort to maintain # decided antithesis to 
“7” in “ye,” when most commentators find the antithesis 





to “ye ulso” in “ Christ.”—R.] 


which is compared (o#7¢) with the love of 
Christ to the Church. [Not so love his wife as 
he loves himself, but: in this manner (like Christ) 
love his own-wife ag being himself; comp. ver. 
28.—R.] 

And let the wife see that she reverence 
her husband.—The construction: 4 d&@ yur? 
iva goByrTat TOY Gvdopa, presupposes some- 
thing to be’supplied: volo aut simile quid piam 
(Gal. ii. 10; -v. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 2; vii. 29; 2 Cor. 
viii. i Bencet, and answers to an imperative, 
as indeed one precedes (WINER, pp. 295, 587), 
It ig stronger, however, than an imperative; 7 
62 yuv¢@ stands first emphatically. [See Exx- 
corr, who accepts a nominative absolute, reach- 
ing the same'conclusion as Braune. ‘Let the 
wife see,” brings out the emphasis quite well.— 
R.] Particula vim habet, vim temperat ellipsis 
morata (BeNaEL). Thus a special weight for 
house and husband is laid upon this, that she 
does her duty, which is summed up in gof#raz 
and traced to its inmost ground in vers. 22-24, 
Cicumentus: O¢ tpérec yuvaixa goBeicba pp. 
dovaotpenac. See Doctr. Note 1, 8, 4.  Optime 
coheerebit concordia, si utrimgque constabunt officia 
(Erasmus). ‘[Eapie well remarks: ‘‘What is 
instinctive on either side is not enforced, but 
what is necessary to direct and hallow such an 
instinct is inculcated.””—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fundamental features of the moral conduct 
of man and wife towards each other are the prin- 
cipal points in this section. The Apostle refers 
the subject, with wholesome words and grand 
freedom from all casuistry, back to the main 
point, to its briefest expression: As regards the 
wife, to be subordinate to the husband (vers. 22, 
24), to reverence him (ver, 83); as regards the 
wife, to love the husband (vers. 25, 28, 33). The 
former is in force since Gen. iii. 16: « ‘Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee;” it is not, however, merely a conse- 
quence of the fall and a punishment, but inheres 
in the position of the woman and her corres- 
ponding endowment and nature, since she was 
to bea help-meet for the man, that he should 
not be alone (Gen. ii. 18). In this is at once im- 
plied that there is here meant no servile sub- 
jection, no forced, legal obedience, no loveless, 
joyless fear, by indicating that the man as the 
head of the wife, in his mind, character and ac- 
tivity is placed as the representative and pro- 
vider for his own in circles outside that of the 
house, the context defines the subordination and 
fear to this extent, that, as soul, heart, disposi- 
tion and honor of the household, she submits her- 
self to the regulations established by the hus- 
band in virtue of his office, and in tender thought 
avoids disturbing, injuring or destroying his 
work. Above the house stands the man’s avo- 
cation, which is from God, for which God has 
appointed him; hence it stands higher than the 
house, the character and life of which should 
subserve his avocation in the house alone. It is 
therefore in substance commanded that the wife 
should be subject, and in tender solicitude should 
fear to oppose the husband, to undervalue his 
arrangements, to make him discontented or an- 
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gry while tarrying in the house to strengthen 
himself for his avocation.* 

The wife who refuses this subordination and 
considerate respect, who does not see and seek 
her mission in the house, in the service of her 
husband, becomes an offensive caricature: from 
discontent there is bad progress to growling, 
managing, seeking the mastery, scolding, aud 
finally to ‘‘emancipation.” Thus is stripped off 
and destroyed, not only what is Christian, but 
what is germanic, even what is womanly, es- 
pecially what is peculiar and individual, the 
special gift of the Creator. JmzezeL and HERo- 
pias are examples of thiskind. The true charac- 
ter shines in Saran (1 Pet. iii. 1-6).—To the 
husband one command is given, and in this one 
three requirements: Love even unto self-sacrifice, 
with the consequence and purpose of sanctifica- 


tion (vers. 25-27), and this with such energy,’ 


purity and constancy, that more is required of 
the husband than of the wife. The wife should 
love the husband, as the Church loves Christ, in 
entire, exclusive, indissoluble and ministering 
love, and the Ausband should love the wife, as 
Christ the Church, in entire, exclusive, indissolu- 
ble and protecting love. Itis more difficult to 





* (Hopes: “The ground of the obligation as it exists in 
nature is the eminency of the husband; his superiority in 
those attributes which enable and entitle him to command. 
He is larger, stronger, bolder,—has more of those mental and 
moral qualities which are required ina leader. This is just 
as plain from his history as that iron is heavier than water. 
The superiority of man, in the respects-mentioned, thus 
‘taught in Scripture, bounded in nature, and proved by all 
experience, cannot be denied or disregarded without destroy- 
ing society and degrading both menand women. Thesuperi- 
ority of the man, however, is not only consistent with the 
mutual dependence of the sexes, and their essential quality 
‘of nature and, in the kingdom of God, but also with the in- 
feriority of men to women in other qualities than those which 
entitle to authority. he Scriptural doctrine, while it lays 
the foundation for order in requiring wives to obey their hus- 
bands, at the same time exalts the wife to be the companion 
and ministering augel to the husband.” As a proof that this 
is the position assigned to woman by her own mind and heart, 
we may cite the works of imagination written by the most 
brilliant of the sex. ‘heir ideal of man, even when they 
write, personating the other sex, is one who from his nature 
demands their loving obedience. If it be said that many a 
woman is joined toa man, whose character does not thus de- 
mand the obedience of the superior mind, we must consider 
how oiten women accept the relation of wife, with a full know- 
ledge of the right pusition, as taught by God in nature and in 
His word, and yet conscious that they neither can nor will 
occupy that position to the man who becomes their legal hus- 
band. Such are punished in this life, and the cry about ‘the 
Bubjection of woman” is often the wail of distress resulting 
from such punishment.—As regards the relation of the sexes 
in geueral, though uothing is expressly said in this section, 
TMmuch may be interred. No doubt great mistakes have been 
made in Urawing such inferences, but it is perfectly obvious 
that a distinction between the sexes is here assumed, which 
distinguishes, if it does not sharply divide, the sphere of duty 
belonging to each respectively. ‘ Woman’s work” is differ- 
ent from man’s work, though care should be taken neither 
arbitrarily to exclude her from certain kinds of labor, nor to 
deprive her of her just recompense for her work. The 
‘Church, too, should find work of a certain kind for many 
who are ‘not “ wives,” by constituting them “ Bible-readers,” 
“deaconesses ;” the mere office of Sunday-school teacher will 
not satisfy many such. since for that many are not adapted. 
—In regard to the question of “suffrage,” it isa fair infer- 
ence'from our passage, that for a wife to vote independently 
would be a disturbance of the relation as ordained by 
God; the question assumes a slightly different phase in re- 
gard to unmarrivd women of full age. Still even in the case 
of such, the passage at least lays the onus probandi on those 
who advocate the right. One popular argument urged in 
favor of “women sulfrage” is that thus drunkenness could 
be stopped ‘by force of law. But not only is that method of 
doubtful justice, legality and expediency, but the question 
fairly arises how many men are driven to drunkenness by the 
failure of their wives to heed the spirit of the Apostle’s words. 
—R.' 





love the wife, without egotism, without tyranny 
and despotism, without any severity to be the 
master in the house in true affection, than to be 
subject to the man in tender respect for his 
diguity as husband, and his avocation as man. 

2. The combination of marriage and Church 
(Kirche), which appears as the main thought in 
this section, has a twofold reference. 

u. The two are to be compared with each other: 
As the wife should conduct herself to her hus- 
band, so should the Chureh to Christ; as the 
husband should conduct himéelf to the wife, so 
does Christ .to the Church. Marriage, like tho 
Church (Kirche), is a life-fellowship between a 
head and its body; the former Christ is for the 
Church (Gemeinde) and the man for the wife; 
the latter, the Church, isfor Christ, and the wife 
for the husband, From the relation and the de- 
meanor between Christ and the Church light falls 
upon the relation and demeanor of married peo- 
ple to each other, just as from the latter upon the 
former. Thus marriage and Church serve each 
other for the rendering clear of that which is 
normal in the two. But we must guard against 
descending in this parallelism to small and be- 
littling particulars: such as conjoining winning 
the bride, baptism, and time of betrothal and the 
temporal period of the Church, leading home the 
bride and the Second Advent of the Lord as Bride- 
groom, sexual fellowship and unio mystica. But 
we may with right speak of the religion of mar- 
riage and of the marriage of religion ; on this is 
based, too, the position in the canon of the Song 
of Solomon, which is a hymn of holy love. The 
Church should not keep at a distance what apper- 
tains tothe creature, what is natural, or even turn 
a disapproving countenance upon it; that would 
bea wrinkle in the face of the Church, thus despis- 
ing her Lord’s work and so growing old on one 
side, instead of being glorified. From the wife, 
who in her -husband’s house is never to be re- 
garded lightly, but must manage and mould, the 
Church may and ought to learn how to become 
at once deiformis and mundeformis. 

b. The two, however, stand in such close re- 
lation to each other, that from the Church proceeds 
the power for the proper direction of marriage, the 
proper conduct of married people. The wife should 
belong to the Church in order to receive from 
Christ His gifts, that thus she may be to her hus- 
band what the Church is to Christ, and quite as 
much must the husband be sanctified in the 
Church, taken hold of by Christ and permeated 
by His love, in order to treat his wife, as Christ 
does His Church. Thus the Christian Church is 
the foundation for a normal marriage, as the 
natural life becomes in the life of regeneration 
that which is according to God’s will. 

8. Marriage and Nature. Our section points 
into the sphere of creation. The man is from the 
beginning made for marriage (Gen. i. 26-28: 
‘¢male and female’”’), and in Paradise the first 
human pair was brought together for wedlock, 
were wedded pair by the grace of God, before 
father and mother, and children existed. Mar- 
riage is the first union in point of time. And 
in point of dignity as well: from it proceeds the 
dignity of father and mother, through it alone 
comes family life, the basis of all blessing in hu- 
man life. As to its nature itis the fellowship 
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of one man and one woman, in which both more 
and more live together (eg cépxa pilav), chiefly 
moral, then however sensuous vital fellowship 
even to sexual fellowship; itis the fellowship 
of the body and of the worship of God, of all 
worldly goods, of all intellectual gifts, and, as far 
as it is possible with personal reason and con- 
science, of spiritual gifts also; the religious 
side of the fellowship should predominate, the 
moral side operate, the sensuous side may never 
override and repel the others, would enter only 
but not be repressed.* 

4. Marriage and Bible are joined together also 
by our section, since it refers back to the oldest 
Scripture, deriving thence these thoughts: God 
has created mankind for marriage; the desire, 
the initiative, is on the side of man, the being 
desired is the part of the woman; marriage 
unites only one man and one woman (Monogamy) ; 
is first of all and as to its deepest ground di- 
rected to moral fellowship of life, includes in 
itself sexual fellowship, is directed thus towards 
the establishment of the family and family life, 
toward the bringing up and education of chil- 
dren; has such an inwardness and fervor, that 
devoted conjugal surpasses filial love, even 
father’s and mother’s love, that the marriage tie 
is indissoluble, unless sin should rend it asunder.f 
Monogamy is established from the beginning as 
self-evident. A Cainite, the bold and sensual 
Lamech, who first took two wives, Ada (—orna- 
ment) and Zillah (—shadow of the head of hair), 
begetting the master of fiddlers and fifers, and 
the master of workers in brass and iron, made 
the transition from monogamy to polygamy, and 
in the progress of civilization forsook the Divine 





* (Dr, Hopog remarks on the true expression of the Apos- 
tle “as their own bodies,” (ver, 28); (L.) It does not refer to 
any material identification. (2.) It implies nothing inconsist- 
ent with the separate subsistence of husband and wife as 
distinct persons. (3.) The marriage relation is not essential 
tu the completeness or perfection of ovr nature in all states 
of its existence. Itis to cease at the resurrection. (4.) It ig 
nof however merely a union of interests and feelings. In a 
certain sense husband and wife complement each other, (5,) 
here is doubtless involved a oneness of life which no one 
can understand.—R.] 

+ | Here Dr. Hopes is excellent: (1.) Marriage is a union for 
life between one man and one woman; consequently bigamy, 
polygamy, and voluntary divorce are all inconsistent with its 
nature.- (2) It must be entered into freely and cordially by 
the parties, i.e., with the conviction that one is suited to the 
other (and it may be added, to take the positions involved in 
the natural and scriptural view of the relation). All co- 
ercion on the purt of parents is contrary to the nature of the 
Telation; and all marriages of mere convenience are opposed 
to the design of the institution. (3.) The State can neither 
make nor dissolve the marriage tic. It may enact laws re- 
guluting the mode in which it shall be solemnized and 
authenticated, and determine its civi] effects. It may shield 
a wife from ill-usage from her husband, as it may remove a 
child from the custody of an incompetent or cruel parent. 
When the union is, in fact, dissolved by the operation of the 
Diviue law, the State may ascertain and declare the fact, and 
free the’ parties from tho civil obligations of the contract. It 
is imposstble that the State should have authority to dissolvo 
a union constituted by God, the duties and ordinances of 
which are determined by His law. (4.) According to the 
Scriptures, as interpreted by Protestant churches, nothing 
but the death of one of the parties, or adultery, or wilful 
desertion can dissolve the muuriage contract. When either 
of the last-mentioned causes of dissolution is judicially as- 
cerlained. the injured party is free to contract a new mar- 
Tiage. ‘lhe greatest social crime, next to murder, which any 
one can commit, is to seduce the affections of a wife from her 
husband, or of a husband from his wife: aud one of the 
greatest evils which civil authorities can inflict on society is 
the dissolution of the marriage contract go far as it is acivilcon- 
tract (for further the civil authority cannot g0), on othor 
than Scriptural grounds.—R.] 





institution (Gen. iv. 19-24). The impatience of 
Sarah for an heir caused her to forsake her 
position and conduct so far as to lead Hagar to 
Abraham, and the selfishness of Laban made use 
of the love of Jacob for Rachel, so that he took 
Leah first, but the promised blessing came only 
on the child of the legitimate wife (Isaac, not 
Ishmael) or-of the first one (Judah, not Joseph). 
See Hanusss, Lrhik., @ 52, p. 5, 7 ff. Hence it 
should not be said, that in the Old Testament 
marriage only gradually lifted itself to mono- 
gamy (ScumnxeL); on the contrary the latter 
was recognized as the original institution ap- 
pointed by God, and the defections from it are 
referred to sinful tendencies, to the dominion of 
sin, are not approved. Christianity however 
has glorified marriage, establishing it firmly and 
securely in its nature, dignity and blessing. 
Redemption goes back to the natural institutions 
established in creation, removing the perversions 
and degradations introduced by sin into the 
heathen world and the people of Israel; what is 
new in Christianity is what is primeval restored, 
This appears especially prominent in the matter 
of marriage and family life, so strongly that all 
which is anti-christian and anti-scriptural is at 
the same time unnatural and inhuman, just as 
the impulse of anti-christian Atheism, Material- 
ism, Satanism has led thither. Interest attaches 
to the view of Melancthon, who, much as he has 
prized his excellent betrothed, was afraid of 
married life, lest he might thereby be drawn too 
much away from his studies, and yet afterwards 
despite a wife suffering from hypochondria and 
a numerous family called the marriage state ‘‘a 
kind of philosophy, which required duties the 
most honorable and most worthy of a noble man,” 
(So Jeremy Taytor: ‘Single life makes men 
in one instance to be like angels, but marriage in 
very many things makes the chaste pair to be 
like Christ” (Sermon on the Marriage Ring).— 

d. Beside the conduct of married people to 
each other and the relation between Christ and 
His church and the husband with his wife, there 
is also marked, through the purpose of Christ or 
the aims of the church, the end of marriage, viz., 
the sanctification of the personality (vers. 26, 27). 
This is a process of development, ever deepen- 
ing and extending through the whole life, with 
two sides: internal, moral perfection, through 
growth and unfolding of talent and strength 
granted (dyia) and ever wider and clearer eman- 
cipation from all evil imposed and entering or 
clinging from without (duwzoc). The former is 
based upon the internally and correctly estab- 
lished relation of the person to God and His 
kingdom, the latter upon the conduct of the same, 
externally corresponding to the given noun, in 
all the relations of life from work to word and 
its source in thought and temper. Hence the 
sanctification of the sexual appetite can be re- 
garded as only a single purpose, for which there 
is not even a point of resemblance in the parallel 
with the church and her Head, not as the prin- 
cipal task of Christian family morals (Scuen- 
KeL), as if marriage were ordained asa safe- 
guard against whoremongery or carnal excess, 
when this is but a single object, or rather a co- 
incident result, even though the main matter in 
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this work of sanctification, From the very seek- 
ing and consummating of the marriage, the 
morality of the fellowship not its sensuousness, 
the religiousness of the married pair not the 
sexual fellowship, should show itself to be the 
decisive and impelling feature. The proper sex- 
ual pleasure to be allowed by man and wife must 
like every other pleasure within a social relation 
find its norm in accordance with the moral end 
of marriage. 

6. On the phrase respecting baptism (ver. 26) 
rests with full right the explanation of Luther in 
the smaller catechism, 4 main part, 1: Baptism is 
not mere water, but it is water taken in God’s 
command and united with God’s word. For it 
is a pledge of the power of the atonement effi- 
cient through awakening and growing faith, an 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, a guarantee 
of the new relation to God, of sonship with Him 
(Matt. xxviii. 19: sig 7d dvowa; Acts ii. 88; xxii. 
16; Heb. x. 22) and an assurance of the power, 
to be received in faith, of the new life in the gift 
of the Holy Ghost (John iii. 5; Tit. iii. 5); both 
together, Rom. vi. 8-11; Col. ii.12. Carmwnirz: 
Pater salvat, filius emundat, spiritus regenerat (Han- 
LEss). Mundatio precedit donationem glorin et 
nuptias (BenceL).—Thug both the mechanical 
view of baptism as a mere initiatory rite among 
the Rationalists, and the Baptist sundering of 
sanctification and cleansing, which makes of 
baptism merely a seal of entire conversion, are 
here opposed ; it stands at the commencement 
of sanctification, which begins with it. [The re- 
ference to baptism is undeniable, and such a 
reference seems to contradict at once the very 
low view of the ordinance which is quite preva- 
lent among many Pedo-baptists, just as the ob- 
vious reference to the mystical union of Christ, 
and His Church in this section implies that the 
Lord’s supper is more than a mere memorial 
service, As w specimen of the Reformed or 
Calvinistic views on this subject (though Calvin 
himself was more of a Sacramentalist than those 
who moulded the Reformed confessions), the re- 
marks of Dr. Hopes are presented: When the 
Scriptures speak of baptism as washing away 
sin, they do not teach (1.) That there is any in- 
herent virtue in baptism, or in the administrator, 
to produce these effects ; nor (2.) That these ef- 
fects always attend its right administration ; 
nor, (8.) That the Spirit is so connected with 

‘ baptism that it is the only channel through which 
He communicates the benefits of redemption. 
Positively he remarks; (1.) Baptism is a Divine 
institution. (2.) One of the conditions of sal- 
vation, not sine gua non, but having the necessity 
of precept. (3.) A means of grace, that is, a 
channel through which the Spirit confers grace; 
not always, nor upon all recipients, nor is it the 
only channel, nor designed as the ordinary means 
of regeneration. (4.) Infants are baptized on 
the faith of their parents; and their baptism 
secures to them all the benefits of the covenant 
of grace, provided they ratify that covenant by 
faith.—R. } 

7. Here, as also ini. 8; iii. 8, 9; 1 Tim. iii. 
16; Rey. i. 20, the Vulgate has rendered pvory- 
plov, sacramentum. This translation has been 
used to support the view of the high dignity of 
marriage recognized in this section, which ex- 








aggerates it to such an extent that the Roman 
Church, in opposition to her own doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy and the virginity of the 
saints, proclaims it a sacrament. Comp. Cone. 
Triden., Less. 24, cap. 1; Si quis dixerit, matrimo- 
nium non esse vere et proprie unum ex septem legia 
evangelice sacramentis a Christo domino institutum, 
sed ab hominibus in ecclesia inventum, neque gra- 
tuam conferre: anathema sit. 

This church (Catech. Rom. ii. 8, 23 sqq.) ac- 
cepts three gracious gifts [in this so-called sac- 
rament]: proles, fides, fidelitas quedam und 
vinculum, quod nunguam dissolvi potest. As re- 
spects the mattcr and form the schoolmen vacil- 
late in consequence of the novelty of the subject. 
Bonaventura finds the material of the sacra- 
ment in the sexual acts, others in the partners 
themselves, others in their consensus. To regard 
and treat matrimony as a Sacrament, but only 
for the laity, who do attain to the perfection of 
the saints, while celibacy is demanded of the 
monk and priest, that they may be able to boast 
of sanctity, of actual renunciation of sexual de- 
sire, was only possible, because the antithesis 
between heaven and the world, from which Paul 
proceeds in speaking of celibacy as respects his 
own office, age, and individuality (1 Cor. vii. 
25-40), was changed into an antithesis of spirit 
and flesh in such a way that a false dualism was 
established between Divine and human, spiritual 
and carnal, moral and natural. This dualism 
the church has overcome. Very apt are the re- 
marks of Haruess (Zthik, p. 612): “Marriage 
is the divinely appointed ordinance and form, 
within which the spirit of Divine love can find 
on earth according to the nature of the case its 
most unhampered rule, and in such efficiency can 
best give a measure of the fulness of the Divine 
love; bud the marriage ttself does not bring or be- 
come the medium of this Spirit of pure Divine love. 
It is only the vessel which is prepared for this 
Spirit; the spirit and the power do not come 
from the earthly copy of the Divine fellowship 
of love. The Christian perceives rather, that 
the institution in itself does not at all protect 
against violation and desecration through selfish- 
ness of every kind—but that [the Spirit and the 
power] come from the graces of the New Testa- 
ment, that these graces do not come to him by 
means of marriage, but through the word, bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, repentance and faith, 
on which account it is impossible for him, under 
a misunderstanding of Eph. v. 32 to call the 
Divine institution of matrimony a sacrament in 
the sense, in which Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are thus termed.—Still the evangelical 
church down to the latest times has not been free 
from Romish distortions, of a mystical, theo- 
sophic tendency; Gorrrrren Arnoxp held the 
marriage state to be incompatible with true wis- 
dsm, though he himself afterwards married; 
with him agreed Micuart Haun, who with his 
followers remained unmarried, and Pastor CuL- 
MANN (LZthik, i. p. 42). Luruer himself did not 
regard the sexual propensity and its gratification 
as in itself God-willed (KonstLin: Luther’s Theo- 
logie, II. p. 483). On the other hand Zinzun- 
porF attempted to place the marital obligation 
under ideal points of view.—If from the Roman 
Catholic side altacks are still made upon the 
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convenience of Luther and Melancthon for their 
approval of the bigamy of Landgrave Philip 
after the example of Abraham, who had however 
to suffer severely on this account, it may be re- 
plied that the Catholic Church not only per- 
mitted Abbe Sieyes and Bishop Talleyrand to 
marry, and dissolved Napoleon’s first marriage 
with Josephine, but even helped him to the 
second marriage with the Austrian Archduchess. 

8. In the 18th century the Old Testament age, 
and the Old Testament Scriptures were often 
termed the ‘die alte Hhe” (the old marriage). 
This points to a mystery of marriage, like that 
of the communion of Christ and His Church. 
The former is a mystery on its natural side from 
the very creation; in it creative powers for soul 
and body are active; a mystery on the side of 
redemption: in it wonderful confiding love and 
consecrated fidelity are manifested; on the side 
of sanctification: in it operate sanctifying powers 
for eternity.—Comp. Paut Grruart: Voller 
Wunder, voller Kunst, voller Weisheit, voller Kraft, 
voller Hulde, Gnad’ und Gunst, ete. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. the foregoing Docir. Notes and Braung, 
Die heitigen 10 Gebote, pp. 147, 177.—The hus- 
band has a great advantage over his wife: he is 
the older, more mature part, has the choice of 
the wife, possesses greater power and culture for 
civil life, must represent his wife and household 
in these matters (1 Cor. xi. 7-9). So at least it 
should be. But he has no advantage as regards 
the Divine image and moral worth over her, the 
felluw-heir (1 Pet. iii. 7). Both must have pa- 
tience with each other, but no wife should be 
ever for having the last word without yielding! 
She who patiently bears puts to shame the des- 
potism of a husband. Nor should they spoil 
each other by a weak and false silence respect- 
ing unpleasantness; they should inure themselves 
in the draught of truth, should be confiding 
without inconsiderateness; neither dare cease to 
be a lover of the other. Even if the husband 
should be lacking in what is necessary to fill per- 
sonally his position, the wife should not. in boast- 
fulness despise the social dignity of the husband, 
but above and beyond him see the Lord. Have 
you given your ‘ yes,” then it must be held good 
to the end; even if it is hard, the difficulty does 
not dissolve it; life must fulfil it, death alone 
dissolve it.—You may be married and yet not 
truly wedded, may bave one household and yet 
no matrimonial fellowship; may be with him or 
her one flesh, but not one heart and one soul; you 
live together under one roof, but may have no 
common foundation, may walk united on earth, 
but heaven is wanting to your union,—No one 
ought to rejoice so much in Christ and His 
church as the wife: she and her children have 
gained most by Christianity; this is a reason 
why women and children have and ought to have 
80 strong an attraction to Him in the church; 
there is gratitude involved. Submission, minis- 
tering subordination is no misfortune, but a joy, 
exercising w triumphing, pacifying power.—In 
one sense every man must die for his wife: he 
must die to himself, to his sinful Ego, mortify 
his selfishness and egotism, not his peculiarity, 





which he should still exercise without self-will. 
The man is most apt to do this as betrothed and 
in the honeymoon, as if once were enough. But 
this should occur throughout life: before death 
no one is entirely done with it.—Wo to him who 
chooses before he has to choose, when he knows 
neither why nor wherefore, or before he knows 
how to choose, when he does not know what it 
means, or who chooses arbitrarily, before he has 
bethought himself what his position requires or 
proved her whom he chooses! Wo to such, 
especially if they are or become ministers of the 
church. Sin separates from God, disturbs the 
union with Him, grieves the Holy Spirit. Sin 
does this also to the Divine institution of mar- 
riage. All separation of dispositions, all dig- 
turbances and discord of soul come from sin, 
and never merely from that of the other, but 
from your own sin also. The guilt in unhappy 
marriages, or even in the disturbance of other- 
wise happy ones, is on both sides, demands at 
least an examination of one’s own sins. When 
there is discord and even when the other is 
wrong, do you listen attentively to what is said 
against you, and then try it as a judge upon 
yourself.—Never forget this: what is yours does 
not merely belong to you, you belong to it also. 

Srarke:—How then can a godless man with 
alacrity be the head of his wife and require 
obedience of her, when he neither clings nor lis- 
tens to Christ, his head ?—Pious widows, you 
have lost one head, but the other Head (Jesus) 
death cannot take from you; He watches and 
cares for you.—Is Christ the Head of the church, 
then the Pope cannot be it, else the church would 
have two heads and so be a monstrosity.—In 
Christ there is at once a Head and « Saviour; 
the two characters must unite also in a husband 
who should use his dominion for the blessing, 
never for the oppression ond damage of those 
whom he rules.—The fellowship of believers 
with Jesus gives them that great dignity, noble 
advautuge and blessed consolation.—Without love 
marriage is a bitter state, with love it is sweet. 
—The love of Christ to His church is both cause 
and standard of the love of husbands towards 
their wives.—Love and fear stand beside each 
other in a well-ordered marriage: the former 
must sweeten the latter, the latter must ever more 
incite the former. 

Rigcer:—The Apostle begins with married 
people, because, if things go wrong between 
them in the household, the trouble soon extends 
itself from them to the children and dependents. 
In each relation the Apostle begins with the 
weaker side.—Proper distrust of one’s self and 
what is doubtful in one’s natural gifts, willing- 
ness to be told what to do rather than to lead 
the other into temptation, is the root of this sub- 
jection.—The rule of the household is not to be 
put on a magisterial footing, but to be conducted 
by a mild and yet efficient influence, like that of 
the head upon the members.—What is set before 
the husbands: love your wives, is not easier than 
the being submissive. Whoever knows human 
nature, how loveless, changeful, easily wearied 
by faults, quickly angered it is, will notice how 
deep the foundation must be laid for a love 
which is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, etc. 

Hevuspyer:—Even with love and similarity of 
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hearts there must be subordination. The household 
needs guidanceand government. The wife should 
submit. The wife’s government reverses the pro- 
‘per order.—Nothing can frighten a Christian 
heart from divorce more than this thought: Itisas 
if you separated from Jesus. Unbelief, coldness 
toward Jesus has terribly wasted our married life. 

PassavaAnt:—The Greeks acted more humanly, 
the Romans and Germans more magnanimously ; 
elsewhere we see everywhere in the history of 
humanity the mothers and daughters of the na- 
tions, the weaker part, despised and oppressed 
by the stronger, often most cruelly degraded; 
and we should have, in such traits of ancient and 
modern heathen, and of all infidel nations and 
races, enough to perceive how deeply the whole 
human race has fallen from its original nature 
and destiny and what rudeness and wickedness 
of sin has permeated all nations and men, seeing 
they all have sinned.—With the appearance of 
the Redeemer, however, a new hour of Redemp- 
tion struck also for this so misunderstood and 
oppressed half of the human race.—The more 
true, wise and manly the husband is in his cher- 
ishing of his wife, as Ais own body, the sooner, 
and if the wife is not altogether unholy in heart 
—the more faithfully, tenderly and sacredly will 
all be returned to him by the wife’s sacredly af- 
fectionate care and solicitude, and he be richly 
recompensed. 

Strer :—The church should never demean it- 
self as merely parallel to other circles of fellow- 
ship, for she is called to become the inmost of all. 
—From out of the family, the concentrated life 
of the household, where a filial spirit is born of 
wedded love and household dependents regulate 
themselves accordingly, the moral life of a nation 
also grows.—The emancipation of the strong- 
minded woman, that most repulsive miscreation 
of natural corporealness, destroys not only what 
is Christian but what is germanic.—Love is the 
only right dominion; there is then in every house 
a church in parvo.—The Word is the proper, con- 
tinuing baptism.—The mystery of marriage is a 
portico to the mystery of the sanctuary; from 
the latter too a light streams into the former. 

ScuLe1eRMACHER :—On the Christian conduct of 
marriage: 1. Inmarriagethere is something earthly 
and something heavenly, which are one. There is 
marriage in an anxious form, when only one is satis- 
fied, the other constrained; merely acarefully kept 
contract. There is marriage in a repulsive form, 
when the parties are accustomed to each other mak. 
ing as few claims as possible on each other, seeking 
their pleasure outside. There is a marriage in 
a loathsome form, when there is mutual anger 
and bitterness.—Ever more aroused in spirit, 
mollifying each other, and that in household, 
social life with its possessions, joys and sorrows. 
—2. In it there is an inequality, which loses itself 
in perfect equality—in perfect oneness of life. 

Becarr:—Look at your households, fathers 
and mothers, for you are priests; your congre- 
gations impose a hundredfold greater responsi- 
bility than mine. Your priesthood is from God's 
own hand.—Hormann (ver. 22-24); The mar- 
riage state the school of Christian obedience; its 
ground, character, measure and aim.—(Vers. 25- 
29): The marriage state the home of love on 
earth—of born, free, heavenly love. 

14 





[Hopau:—Ver. 22. The obedience of the wife 
terminates on the Lord, and therefore is religious, 
because determined by religious motives and di- 
rected towardg the object of religious affections. 
Tunis makes the burden light and the yoke easy; 
for every service which the believer renders to 
Christ is rendered with joy and alacrity.—Vers. 
26, 27. The church the bride of Christ. 1. The 
object of a peculiar and exclusive love. 2. She 
belongs exclusively to Christ. 3. The relation 
more intimate than between Him and any other 
order of creatures. 4. The church the special 
object of delight to Christ.—Ver. 29. A man 
may have a body which does not altogether suit 
him. He may wish it were handsomer, health- 
ier, stronger, or more active. Still itis Ais body, 
and he treats it as tenderly as though it were the 
best and loveliest man ever had. So aman may 
have a wife whom he could wish to be better, or 
more beautiful, or more agreeable; still she is 
his wife, and, by the constitution of nature and 
ordinance of God, a part of himself.—Ver. 83. 
The sentiments which lie at the foundation of 
the marriage relation, which arise out of the 
constitution of nature, which are required by 
the commgnd of God, and are essential to the 
happiness and well-being of the parties, are, on 
the part of the husband, that form of love which 
leads him to cherish and protect his wife as be- 
ing himself, and on the part of the woman, that 
sense of his superiority out of which trust and 
obedience involuntarily flow.—R. ] 

[Hapie:—Ver. 22. In those days wives when 
converted and elevated from comparative servi- 
tude, might be tempted, in the novel conscious- 
ness of freedom, to encroach a little, as if to put 
to the test the extent of their recent liberty and 
enlargement.—The insubordination of wives has 
always been a fertile source of sorrow; and yet 
Christian ladies in early times drew forth this 
compliment from Libanius, the ‘last glory of ex- 
piring paganism”: proh, quales feminas habent 
Christiant!—Ver. 23. There is only one head; 
dualism would be perpetual antagonism. Each 
sex is indeed. imperfect by itself, and the truest 
unity is conjugal duality.—Ver. 24. In the do- 
mestic economy, though government and. obedi- 
ence certainly exist, they are not felt in painful 
or even formal contrast; and, in fact, they are 
so blended in affectionate adjustment, that the 
line which severs them cannot be distinguished. 
The law of marital government is an ‘unwritten 
law.”—Ver. 25. Husbandsare not to be domestic 
tyrants; but their dominion is to be a reign of 
love.—The church did not crave Christ’s love: 
He bestowed it. It was not excited by any love- 
liness of aspect on the part of the church, for 
she was guilty and impure, unworthy of His af- 
fection. Who can doubt a love which has proved 
its strength and glory in such suffering and 
death ?—Ver. 27. As He originally loved her in 
her impurity, how deep and ardent must be His 
attachment now to her when He sees in her the 
realization of His own gracious and eternal pur- 
pose!—Vers. 31, 82. So close and tender is the 
union between Christ and His church that the 
language of Adam concerning Eve may be ap- 
plied to it. These primitive espousals afforded 
imagery and language which might aptly and 
truly be applied to Christ and the church, which 
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is ‘‘of His flesh and of His bones ;” and the ap- 
plication of such language is indeed a mystery— 
a truth, the secret glory and facility of which 
are known but to those who are wedded to the 
Lord in a “perpetual covenant.” —Ver. 33. “ He 
rules her by authority, and she rules him by love: 
she ought by all means to please him, and he must 
by no means displease her” (Jeremy Taylor). 
When this balance of power is unsettled, happi- 
ness is lost, and mutualrecrimination ensues. “‘A 
masterly wife,” as Gataker says, ‘‘is as much de- 





spised and derided for taking rule over her hus~ 
band as he, or yielding to it.”—R. ] : 

[In view of the well-known fact that an immense 
proportion of the conversation of many women is 
about their husbands, their children and their 
servants, showing how their lives are bound up 
in these relations, it would be well for them to 
study (and for pastors occasionally to teach in a 
prudent way) what the Apostle saysin this part of 
the Epistle (chap. v. 22—chap. vi. 9) about their 
duties as wives, mothers and mistresses.—R. ] 





6. Children and parents. 


Cuap. VI. 1-4. 


1,2 


Children, obey your parents in the Lord:' for this is right. Honor thy father 


3 and [thy]’ mother; which is the first commandment with promise; That it may be 
4 well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, provoke 
[or fret] not your children to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture [discipline] 


and admonition of the Lord. 


TEXTUAL AND 


GRAMMATICAL 


1 Ver. 1.—[Lachmann, Rueckert, and Mill omit 2v kupéw on the authority of B. D.1 ¥., some fathers. It is bracketted 
by Alford; but Harless, Meyer, Ellicott accept it on the strong support of %. A. D. 23 K. L., nearly all cursives and versions, 
express statement of Chrysostom 3 especially since, as Meyer urges, we would have found as T® xupiw in case of an insertion 


from v. 22, and if from Col 
phraso.in Col. iii. 20, u manifest error.—R. 





2 Ver, 2.—[The KE. V. omits “thy,” without reason and un: 


emphasis rests on thy mother as on thy father—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The precept for children; vers. 1-8. Ver. 1. 
Children, +a ré«va,—The next step from the 
married slate is the family. The wedded pair 
become purents through God’s gift, which may 
also be, denied. The address to children in a 
letter to the Church presupposes, that the Apos- 
tle regards them as belonging to the Church, 
present at public worship, understanding the 
word read to and applicable to them; indeed 
they must be regarded as baptized, since ver. 1: 
“in the Lord,” ver. 4: ‘in the admonition of 
the Lord,” obliges us to do so (Stier, Hor- 
MANN, Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 192.)* See Doctr. 
Note 1. 

Obey your parents in the Lord [é 7 a- 
kobete Toig yovebory bua év KUpi].— 
The verb coming first has the emphasis: this one 
precept comprises the main part of filial duty in 
itself. The word is stronger than tmordacecba 
(BenaeL: id plus etiam dicit quam subordinamini ; 
obedire est imperitioris : subordinari cujusvis infert- 
oris). To the more mature and experienced per- 
sons, who are God’s representatives and the 
child’s supporters, and guides in fidelity, love 
and wisdom, obedience is to be rendered, not 





_* (To this Meyer objects, but in its stead lays down a prin- 
tiple which approaches the strict Reformed view: “The 
children of Christians through their vital fellowship with 
their Christian parents were even without baptism dycoe (see 
1 Cor. vii. 14; Acts xvi. 15) and should render to their parents 
obedience év kupiy.”—R,] 


20, it would have been placed after Sikacov. 





Braune’s uote here speaks of the absence of the 


fortunately, for the article occurs in the Greek, and the same 


because they are Christians, or good and rich, or 
masters over the child, but because they are the 
parents (‘‘your parents”), with the duty of 
bringiug up (ver. 4) as they have brought forth. 
As Christians the children, however, must obey 
‘in the Lord,” in Christ (vers. 10, 21; ii, 21; 
iy. 1,17; v.8; Wuver, p, 364); analogous to 
‘in the fear of Christ” (vy. 21), ‘as to the 
Lord” (v, 22), Thus the kind of obedience, not 
immediately and chiefly the kind of parents, is 
more closely defined, as specifically Christian in 
ground, measure and limit. It is incorrect to 
lake it as—cara tov Oeod Adyov (THEODORET), or 
to-refer it to God (Canvin), in Deo, or to counect 
it with “parents,” or to take it as merely a de- 
signation of the mode of obedience (Haruzss).* 

Por this is right [rotro yép éore dt 
«atov].—Quickly, briefly Paul presses the 
proof (yép) forward. “This” refers to the 
whole: the obedience of children to their parents 
in Christ. In réxva and yoveic there is a 
reminder ‘of the pvorfpiov (ver. 82), which lies in 


* [Hopes Seems to follow Harvess, but E.apte, ELLIcorr, 
Atrorp rightly take ¢y kupig as indicating the sphere or 
element of the action. ALrorp adds, in reference to the 
common view that the Apostle gives a hint as to commands 
not according to the will of God: “I should rather believe, 
that he regards both parents and children as év kupio, and 
the commands, as well as the obedience, as having that sphere 
and clement. How children were to regard commands not 
answering to this description, would be understood from the 
nature of the case.” Certainly, if the reference be, as is 
thought by most, to baptized children, then this presupposes 
the parents ruling “in the Lord.” Ov the limite of obedience, 
E.iicorr refers to Taytor, Duct, Dub. III. 5, Rule 2 and 4 if 
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the réxo¢ and yoveia (Stren). Hence dixacor, 
“right,” refers to the relations both as given in 
nature aud ordained by Divine law. Burnast: 
etiam natura; MeyYER: according to nature and 
law. This Lurner wishes to express with his 
“it is proper.” It should not be referred to the 
Divine law alone (THEoporET, Mzyzr, Scurn- 
KEL), to which prominence is given in the next 
verse. The natural obligation seems to be 
brought out here, the enforcement through the 
Divine law is added in the next verse (so Hanis, 
Atrorp, Exticort, Hopes, following Bznazt, 
Estivs and THeopayYLact).—R. ] 


Ver. 2, Honour thy father and thy mo- 
ther.—This is the commandment, Exod. xx. 12; 
Deut. v.16; Matth. xv. 4. In riwa there is 
more included than obedience. Obedientia testi- 
monium est ejus honoris, quem debent parentibus. 
Sub voce honoris complectitur officia, quibus serio 
tuam erga parentes observantiam et pietatem sestan- 
tur filius (CALVIN). In Matth. xv. Jesus deduces 
from. the honor the nourishment, and provision 
and care. Sirach iii. 8. Lurusr: serve, love 
and esteem. With emphasis the commandment 
places on an equality over against the children 
‘‘thy father and thy mother;” in Ley, xix. 8 the 
latter even comes first. 

Which is, jri¢ éorév, introduces a reason, 
asin iii. 13; it is not—#, gue, but ut pote gue.* 
—The first commandment with promise. 
—Evrody evidently refers to the Mosaic law, 
the Decalogue, of which what has just been said 
is one commandment, hence without the article; 
on the thought that it is a command of God an 
emphasis rests, which is strengthened by the 
added phrase: mp& ty év émayyedia: at 
first; it is not the first. According to the context 
it is as respects the time in which it applies to 
human beings, a first one: children must first 
honor God’s representatives, in order to learn how 
and to be able to keep those which precede and 
follow (Strmz), And it is indeed placed on the 
promise, conceived in promise, because thus the 
obedience to parents becomes joyful, and upon 
this obedience salvation actually rests both in- 
ternally and externally (1 Tim. iii. 1, 2). Bnn- 
GEL: Honor parentibus per obedientiam presertim 
‘prestitus initio etatis omnium preceptorum obedien- 
tiam continet. It is not necessary therefore to say 
that it is in the series of commandments the first 
with a promise (Harness and others) [see be- 
low], as if there were not a promise annexed to 
the first or second [the Catholic and Lutheran 
first, our second] (Exod. xx. vers. 9, 10), or as 
though it were the first with a promise in the 
second table (AmBroseE and others), It belongs 
to the first table, and such a distinction is not 
“a comment of modern theologians, a distinction 





* [This is the view of Myer and formerly of Ex.icorr, but 
the latter now accepts the explanatory force of the pronoun, 
since, as ALFORD intimates, the other view throws “the mo- 
tive to obedience too much on the fact of the promise accom- 
panying it, whereas the obedience rests on the fact implied 
in évroAy, and the promise comes in to show its special ac- 
ceptableness to God.”—R.] ¥ 

+ [Atrorn’s remark in loco must be taken with caution. 
He says the reference is to “the Decalogue, which naturally 
stands at the head of all God's other commandments; and 
which, though not formally binding on us as Christians, is 
quoted, in matters of eternal obligation (not of positive 
enactment), as an eminent example of God’s holy will.” 


—R. 





not founded in the sacred Scriptures” (Erasmus), 
since it is definitely stated in Deut. v. 22, and the 
tenor of the commandments are distinguished 
accordingly. (Matth. xxii. 87-40; Lev. xix. 18, 
34; Deut. vi. 5; x. 12.) Least of all does rparn 
mean the most important, a chief commandment 
(Koprz [Hopar] and others). But while it is 
incorrect to take gv émayyedAég—anneza, 
addita promissione, it is quite as much so to un- 
derstand it asin point of promise (Wier, p. 
866; and others). 

[The view of Sriur, advocated by Braune, is 
not altogether satisfactory, that of Koppr and 
Hopes is still less so. Nor is any importance to 
be attached to the absence of the article with 
wpaty. The simplest view, one that usually 
suggests itself to the children, is that of HarLEss 
and Meryrmr, accepted by Eapiz, ALForp and 
Exuicorr: first in order; in point of, involving a 
promise, the preposition showing that in which 
the priority consists. The second commandment 
has attached simply ‘‘a broad declaration of the 
great principles of the Divine government,” not 
a specific. promise. As regards the difficulty 
that no commandment follows in the Decalogue 
with a promise, we may either accept the expla- 
nation of Harurss that ‘first’ refers only to 
what precedes in this case, or that of Mryrrr, 
which finds the rest of the series in other Mosaic 
commands (so Enuicorr).—R. ] 


Ver. 3. That it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth.— 
This is the purport of the promise. Exod. xx. 
12; Deut. v.16; LXX.: wa eb coe yévarac 
kaliva pakpoypdbveog yévgn Eni THE YRO, 
qe 6 Kbptog 6 Beb¢ cov didwot cot. The 
Apostle only alters: kal éon pakpoypdvios, 
omitting the last relative clause, which as a com- 
mandment of God designates, not merely Canaan, 
but every country appointed by Him as a home, 
Palestine in the case of the Jews. According to 
the quotation é va must be retained in the second 
half with the future, although the conjunctive 
occurs in the first half. Winer (p. 271) explains 
the construction with the future as a lapse into a 
direct discourse, despite similar examples. 
Meyer finds indicated in the conjunctive the 
mere actualization, in the future the tertain en- 
trance and continuance, hence a logical climax.* 
Undoubtedly iva is to be taken as telic, and on 
account of the phrase, ‘‘thy father and thy mo- 
ther,” to be applied to individuals, not tot? eorum 
genti (Bena@EL, who prudently says beforehand: 
non tantum singulis; Harness and others), The 
well being is put in the front rank, the long life 
in the second. Even among the most decayed 
people it will go well with him who honors his 
parents in obedience, and his life will be long, at 
least guoad sufficientiam for eternal salvation 
(Stier). Godliness has indeed a promise for 
this life also (1 Tim. iv. 8), but certainly for that 
which is to come. To limit the promise to the 





*fOn this Exuicorr remarks: “The future undoubtedly 
often does express the more lasting and certain result (comp. 
Rev. xxii. 14, where the single act is expressed by the aorist 
subj., the lasting act by the future); still as the present for- 
mula occurs in substance in Deut. xxii. 7 (Alexand.), and 
might have thence become a known form of expression, it 
seems better not to press the future further than as repre 
senting the temporal evolution of the ed yevér@ar.’—R.] 
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spiritual possessions of the heavenly Canaan 
(JEROME, OLsHAUSEN) is incorrect, Lenerior eetas 
pro captu suo allicitur promissione longe vite (Ben- 
GEL). The attracting promise is chiefly to be 
taken in the sense and spirit of children, who 
hope for a long life; the history of nations and 
families confirm the truth of the promise. Jodie 
zeque bene vivunt pii in omne terra, alque Israel olim 
tn illa (BENGEL). mae 2 

[We must reject both the generalizing and spi- 
ritualizing interpretations of the promise, and 
accept an individual reference of present validity. 
On this most recent commentators agree. And 
the promise is fulfilled in the usual course of 
providence with obedient children. The only 
question is: Did the Apostle by omitting the lat- 
ter part of the commandment, which had a spe- 
cial reference to Canaan, himself apply the pro- 
mise to obedient children in all lands, or did the 
original commandment imply this (the given land 
being the home in every case), so that the Apostle 
omits the last clause as unessential for his present 
purpose and really implied in 775 y7¢? The for- 
mer is the view of Eapis, Atrorp, Exuicort, 
and Hopgs, the latter of Braune and others. 
Either is preferable to- Mryrr’s notion that the 
Apostle omitted the clause because his readers 
were familiar with the passage, and understood 
it in the general sense, though its original refer- 
ence was only to Palestine.—R. ] 

The precept for fathers; ver. 4. And ye fa- 
thers.—Quickly and closely he connects this 
with cai.* He addresses the * fathers,” because 
he regards the mothers ag ‘submitting to their 
own husbands” (v. 22, 24, 88), who are their 
responsible representatives. acilius parentes et 
hert abutuntur potestate sua, quam mariti (BENGEL); 
that lies in the freer position of the former. We 
are not to refer this to grown up children (Oxs- 
HAUSEN), since ** bring them up” follows; nor is 
there-any oriental depreciation of the mother 
(Rueckert), since ver. 2 commands: ‘honor 
thy mother,” and Gen. xxiv. 67; xxxvii. 10; 
1 Kings ii. 19; Judges v. 7; 2 Sam. xx. 19 teach 
us otherwise. 

The prohibition: Proxoke [or fret] not your 
children to wrath, u7 wapopyilere ra 
tTéxva vu Gv.—lt is parallel to the rapalydov, 
Rom. x. 19; it is explained by Col. iii. 21 (Be: 
wapopyitere, others: épebifere—iva pp mee 
It is the hasty, rough, moody treatment of chil- 
dren, so that, without childish confidence, with- 
out joyful obedience, they are repelled and en- 
ticed to opposition, defiance and _ bitterness. 
Righteous, wholesome parental anger is not ex- 
cluded, but painful, arbitrary, grumbling treat- 
ment, as wellas rough, unjust treatment, without 
sparing the childish nature, [ALForD: “The 
Apostle seems to allude to provoking by vexatious 
commands and unreasonable blame, and uncer- 
tain temper, in ordinary intercourse.” —R. 

, The command: But bring them up, 4444 
extpédete atrdé (v, 24).—This points to 
children who still require care. But it should 


_* [B1uicorr suggests that the particle “marks that obliga- 
tion was not all on one side, but that the superior also had 
duties which he owed to the inferior.”—R.] 

} [Havre limits this precept to fathers, urging that mothers 
are apt to spoil the child by indulgence, while fathers are 
mY chastise in a passion. But the other view is preferable. 








not be the mere growing up of the proletarians, 
but spiritual also. Hence: 

In the discipline and admonition of the 
Lord, év racdeia cat vovbeciaxvpionr. 
Thus the element is denoted in which the bring- 
ing up should be consummated.* The former 
consists in work, the latter in word; the former 
is discipline (LutHERr), not merely punishment, 
also strict ordering of the household, accustom- 
ing to self-denial, serviceableness, confession of 
faults without shuffling. Heb. xii. 6, 7. The 
latter (LUTHER: admonition) comprises earnest 
warning 0 Cor. x. 11) and kind exhortation 
(Tit. iii. 10; Rom. xv. 14; Col. iii. 16; i, 28; 1 
Cor. iv. 14; 1 Thess. v. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 15), 
which evidently predominates over serious re- 
bukes. It is important that the former comes 
first, and this last. Harum altera oceurrit rudi- 
tati, altera oblivioni et levitati ; utraque et sermonem 
et reliquiam disciplinam includit (BENGEL). [Comp. 
Trencu, Syn. 3 xxxii., whose views correspond 
in the main with those suggested here, and are 
adopted by Eapiz, Atrorp and Exxicorr.—R. ] 
Hence the first is not general, the training of 
children in. general, the latter special, the re- 
proof for the purpose of improvement (HaRuzss, 
Meyer), nor are they indistinguishable syno- 
nyms (Korps). The genitive belongs to both 
words: the Lord does it through the father as 
His representative; it is therefore 4 genitive 
subject. [So Hartess, De Werte, Meyer, 
Eapis, Hover, Atrorp, ExLticotr and others: 
the discipline and admonition prescribed by the 
Lord and to be regulated by His Spirit.—R.] 
It is not then: tothe Lord (LurHsR), nor—well- 
pleasing to ‘the Lord (Fuatr), or—de Christo 
(Micazzis), nor are we to accept that the 
Apostle himself scarcely knew how to explain it 
(RuncKERT). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. The presupposition for the conduct of chil- 
dren to parents and parents to children is the re- 
lation of both to Christ. The children should do 
their duty ‘(in the Lord” (ver. 1), the parents 
‘in the discipline and admonition of the Lord” 
(ver. 4), and.that too from infancy (‘bring them 
up’). Baptism, infant baptism, is thus presup- 
posed as the basis for the children as well as for 
the treatment of children. And all the more so, 
that there is expressed for the children no ter- 
mination or cessation of their conduct toward 
their parents and for the parents no beginning 
of the influence on the children, nor is any hint 
given of the baptismal act to be effected or expe- 
rienced, which could scarcely be wanted after iv. 
5 (‘one baptism”’), since the fellowship of the 
Lord is indicated in the case of children as well 
as parents. Hormann (Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 
193) properly recalls Acts xvi. 15. For before 
mention was made of the household of the jailer, 
and without. any impression of what had occurred 
having been made upon his household, it was 
said to him: * Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 





* (Dr. Iloner, whose comments on this verse are very clear 
and instructive, falls into his usual error, in taking the pre- 
position éy as instrumental: “ developing all their powers 
by the instruction and admonition of the Lord.” The thought 
is rather that the child shall grow up, be trained in an ele 
ment, sphere, atmosphere, efs.—R.] 
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and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” We 
should therefore with Avausting (De Gen. X. 23, 
Serm, X.) and Oxigun (ad Rom. ah regard infant 
baptism as an ordinance instituted by the Apos- 
des. Itwas practised in the days of TerruLiian, 
but no mention is made of its having been intro- 
duced. Accordingly our passage refers the nur- 
ture of children to the basis of baptism and the 
family: family education and baptismal educa- 
tion are enjoined. [The relation to Christ rests 
not on the baptismal act, but on the relation to 
the believing parents, hence children are to be 
baptized ‘‘ as members of Christ’s Ohurch ” (Ref. 
Church, form of baptism), are thus publicly ac- 
knewledged and sealed as Christian children, 
whsse personal piety is to be looked for in faith 
just as it is prayed for in faith. Despite all 
abuse of this Chriatian truth, it is the truth, and 
holding it fast we may hope for a piety which 
rests on an educational, not a spasmodic, basis. — 
In regard to the apostolic origin of the ordinance, 
the negative proof is overwhelming. Besides the 
allusion here and in Acts xvi., it is inconceivable 
that the Jews, who attacked Paul on every actual 
point of difference, could have omitted opposition 
here, had he failed to perpetuate in some distinct 
form the Old Testament doctrine of covenant 
blessings on the household.—But as negative 
proof it-leaves room for honest adherence to that 
marked individualistic form of Christianity, which 
is necessary, it would seem, for many minds of 
that cast.—R. ] 

2. The Apostle requires obedience on the part 
of the children to their parents as God’s repre- 
sentatives. This is a manifestation of that honor 
which God requires. It is established, regulated 
and limited through Christ, and is the foundation 
of earthly happiness. While iraxotecv denotes 
obedience as a reverent hearing, listening to the 
parents’ will, not merely in order to know it, but 
rather to be directed by it, so the German word: 
gehorchen [derived from horchen—our English 
hearken], related to hérig, gehérig, zugehérig [all 
meaning: belonging to, but strengthened in the 
longer forms], refers to the internal relation of 
dependence which finds its answering expression 
in gehorsam [obedience]. Both refer to the rela- 
tion of piety [i. ¢., filial piety, since piety toward 
God and parents are recognized as identical in 
the Latin word pius], and include as the inner- 
most motive love, which devotes itself with recog- 
nition of the parental dignity, even when parental 
worthiness is wanting. Over against the will of 
the parents the will of the child is illegal; but 
this statement is valid only so far as the parents 
exercise their will as the representatives of God, 
and their will is not opposed to God’s will. In 
this there is a hint that the Fifth Commandment 
belongs to the first table (Braunn, Die heil. 10 
Geb, pp. 85-88). This requirement, to agree to 
the will of parents, does not cease in the course 
of years, though it receives limitations from the 
avocation and position of the children, as in the 
case of our Lord (John ii. 4) 

8. The blessing of the Fifth Commandment points 
to this fact, that in God’s world and God’s govern- 
ment His law, which is in accordance with the 
whole as well as with each individual part, is and 
must be of validity, and because it is valid for 
life, ig given in correspondence with the ordi- 





nances of His Creation and Providence Th 
blessing is not an arbitrarily placed reward, bur 
a result of obediente, actual and true obedience. 
One cannot creep into the blessing through con- 
strained or feigned obedience. Obedience, this 
deeply rooted act of a will, growing morally, is 
not an affair of selfish calculation, still less can 
an immoral or demoralizing observance of a na- 
tural law be spoken of. Nor is the blessing pro- 
mised for the life of the earthly family and peo. 
ple to be so lightly esteemed, that it must be 
transferred to the inheritance of the heavenly 
Canaan, Welfare and long life will be constantly 
regarded and used by the Christian as a gift of 
the gracious God; if something is lacking, he 
will never murmur nor doubt, as if God did not 
keep His promise, since our obedience of His 
comma.udment is never so perfect that it can be 
brought into an account with Him; it is rather 
the case that He has always vouchsafed and still 
vouchsafes to us more than we deserve. 

4. Christian education must be consummated in 
the family, and if the family, in which children 
are born, is broken up by death, or destroyed by 
social, individual or sinful relations, and made 
incapable of fulfilling the task of education, each 
child should still be transferred to a family, or 
every institution which undertakes the task must 
be formed as a family.—Christian nurture must 
begin with the carliest childhood, with the begin- 
ning of the child’s life (éxrpégere). On this ac- 
count év radia comes first, and vovOecia follows. 
Matters pertaining to the ordering of the house- 
hold, to habitudes, to treatment without speaking,. 
even to punishment, come first. Comp. Heb. xii. 
6; Prov. iii.:11, 12; xxii. 15; xxiii. 138.—But i’ 
must add to.this and pass over into admonition by 
word, both alike ‘‘of Christ,” not i self-will, but 
under the Lord to whom we are responsible. 
Hence this education must be Christian.*—Fur- 
ther it connects itself wich baptism; hence it is: 
Churchly. Comp. Von ZEscuwitz, System der 
Christlich Kirchlichen Katechetih, II. 1, 32. [More 
Christian than Churchly however. Hence in 
those lands where the Church as such must needs. 
control education, there is little gain for the 
Church or for Christ, Were the family instruc- 
tion what it ought tc be, there is no fear of chit 
dren becoming irreligiousfrom attending common: 
schools (é.¢., schools of the State, not of the 
Church).—The question of Sunday Schools ought 





*(Hopee: “As Christianity is the only true religion, and God 
in Christ the only true God, the only profitable education is the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. ‘That is, the whole pro- 
cess of instruction and discipline must be that which He pre- 
scribes and which He administers, so that His authority 
should be brought into constant and immediate contact witk 
the mind, heart and conscience of the child. It wilt not do 
for the parent to present himself as the ultimate end, the 
source of knowledge and possessor of authority to determine 
truth and duty. This would be to give his child a mere hu- 
man development. Nor will it do for him to urge and com- 
municate everything on the abstract ground of reason; for 
that would be to merge his child in nature. It is only by 
making God, God in Christ, the teacher and ruler, on whose 
authority everything is to be believed, and in obedience to 
whose will everything is to be done, that the ends of educa- 
tion can possibly be attained.” But it must still be main-- 
tained, that the place where this. close contact with Christ as 
Ruler and "eacher and Saviour is to be brought about is not 
the school, whether parochial svnool or Sunday School, but 
as a rule the household, since the command is addressed to. 
“fathers,” who, standing in loco Mei in the family, should, 
not too readily abdicate from their responsible position. 
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to be far oftener studied in the light of this sec- 
tion. —R. ]—The mother is not excluded, but only 
subordinated to the father (vers. 2, 4). The mo- 
ther’s influence on the formation of character is 
quiet and deep, reaching both to the tenderest 
germs and the profoundest depths of the heart. 
? Tim. i.5.—Finally the individuality of the child 
must be well considered, and one not be treated 
as another. Sucha difficult task can be performed 
only in the strength of the Lord, by whom we are 
ourselves educated. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes and Braune, Die heiligen 
10 Gebote, pp. 84-106.—True obedience is so 
difficult, that it becomes possible only to the 
Christian child in the strength of the developed 
baptismal grace; not the natural, only the spi- 
ritual man is capable of proper obedience and 
becomes more and more so. On the other hand 
Christian training is so difficult, that only Chris- 
tian parents can grant it, and this too without 
having learned the art, often without being con- 
scious of it.—By the child’s cradle you still 
humbly look up to God; you cannot boast that 
you have given the child life; must indeed con- 
fess that you have imparted sin to them.—Eve 
preferred her first-born Cain (—weapon) to 
Abel (=shadow, nothingness).—Be sparing of 
words in your discipline; let your children obey 
without asking why and punish rather before 
than after five years of age, else they will pun- 
ish you. 

Starks: God joins certain promises to His 
commandments, that we may be the more will- 
‘ing to live in accordance with them. If obedi- 
ent children have a promise, disobedient ones 
‘have a threatening.—The training of children is 
an art not easily learned. Parents, you must 
‘study this, that you may learn it, and implore 
this grace from God; but especially must you 
be watchful over all your own conduct, that you 
give no bad example to your children; and 
above all implant the true fear of God in their 
‘hearts.—If parents bring up their children to 
‘the glory of God and the advantage of the world, 
‘that is more and better than to leave them great 
earthly treasures. 

Riscer: The phrase: in the Lord, leads us 
‘to perceive that they must be chiefly guided and 
impelled therein by God’s commandment, the 
walk of the Lord Jesus on the earth; the hope 
of future recompense from the Lord; but. also 
that it sometimes requires courage to be obe- 
dient in all things, and for the Lord’s sake to 
rise above even the parents who stand in the 
way.—lt is often asked how shall we encourage 
and incite children to their duty? and it is gen- 
erally thought that the love of honor and the 
excitement of this feeling are the best means. 
But he who in accordance with God’s word meets 
their sense of truth with this thought: for this 
is right, proceeds far more securely. There is 
often in children a far purer feeling than we 
suppose, we frequently corrupt it by presenting 
s0 many frivolous motives.—With the power of 
self-will love would never suffice for constant 
obedience, did it not derive support from reve- 
‘Tence.—All promises of God must however be 





treated believingly, ¢. ¢., humbly, for they allow 
nothing to be extorted from them. Provoking 
to wrath takes place not only through unmerci- 
ful beating, but also through other unskilful 
treatment, even though it ofien has the appear- 
ance of right.—God has Himself given us the best 
pattern of ‘bringing up.” At first without the 
sharp condemnation of sin designed in the law 
He led men by His eye and kept them walking 
before Him. After the stricter imputation of 
sin through the law, He guided them through 
His grace in Christ. 

Hevusner: The forbearance, the wildness, the 
fairness towards children, which Paul enjoins, 
consists in this, that one neither unmercifully pun- 
ishes them on account of faults and infirmities, 
nor teases them with their education and con- 
version, but leads them with love and earnest- 
ness, removing hindrances, and for the rest 
commending them to the care of the Lord, who 
loves children. The child has not yet a very 
lively sense of sin, hence you must not overdo 
this matter of conversion.—Thus much is cer- 
tain: religious culture should begin early; the 
child’s heart can be early won and be influenced 
by love to Jesus. ‘rhis is the spirit of Christian 
nurture, which proceec’s without. constraint and 
cannot play much with dogmatics. 

Passavant: How difficult tor a child’s heart 
is child-like obedience! for all are sinners, and in 
all sin there is self-desire, self-will, opposition. 
—Ill-bred children rarely become good subjects 
to the king, good citizens for the State, good 
brethren, good friends, or good parents to their 
children. 

Srier: The obedience of children is due ac- 
cording to natural and revealed right,—The first 
school of obedience for man is his relation as 
child.—The mother’s love must compensate when 
the father’s character inclines to severity; the 
father’s earnestness and strictness must step in 
where the mother’s natural tenderness is insuffi- 
cient. 

ScHLEIERMACHER: The nature of filial obedience: 
1. From what it should arise: neither hold out 
rewards, nor threaten punishments; nor gratify 
froward asking for reasons; solely out of filial 
respect. 2. On what grounds it is recommended: 
citing the old promise. 

ANACKER: To what education must be directed, 
that it may bear fruit for time and eternity. 
1. That the youth learn proper obedience; 2. 
That they are led through love to obedience; 3. 
That mildness and strictness be rooted in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Hormann: The personal work of the parents: 
anger their greatest hindrance; their surest 
means: nurture your children into the Lerd.— 
The nurture of the Lord: The fundamental traits 
and principles of Divine training, presented in 
the history of salvation from the beginning of 
our race on and in the conversion of individuals 
through the training of the Holy Ghost; some 
applications thence to our training: doing acts 
of love, blessing (Meyer), preserving from un- 
godly influences, promising, punishing.—Admo- 
nition of the Lord: reminder that Christ should 
be glorified in the children and that they should 
become happy men, skilful warriors of God. 

ZIMMERMANN: From what you seek in your 
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children, measure what you owe to them! 1. 
You desire obedience from them, show your- 
selves full of love tothem. 2. You desire that 
they honor you, apply to them the right nurture. 
8. You desire that they protect and adorn your 
old age, so help them to inherit the promise: 
that it may be well with thee and that thou may- 
est live long on the earth. 

Hopes: Children should obey their parents. 
This obedience should be in the Lord, determined 
and regulated by a regard to Christ. The ground 
of the obligation is: 1. It is in itself right; it is 
enforced by an express command in the Deca- 
logue, to which a special promise is annexed, 
vers, 1-3.—Ver. 4. A parent had better sow tares 
in a field from which he expects to derive food 
for himself and family, than by his own ill-con- 
duct nurture evil in the heart of a child.—R. ] 

Eapie: Ver. 1. The love which Jesus showed 
to children, when He took themin His arms and 
blessed them, should induce them, in a spirit of 
filial faith and fondness to obey their parents, 
and to regard with special sacredness every 
parental injunction. And that obedience, if 
prompted, regulated, and bounded by a sense of 
religious obligation, will be cheerful, and not 
sullen; prompt, and not dilatory ; uniform, and 





not occasional ; universal, and not capricious in 
its choice of parental precepts.—Filial obedi- 
ence, under God’s blessing, prolongs life, for it 
implies the possession of principles of restraint, 
sobriety, and industry, which secure a length- 
ened existence.—Ver. 4. Such training leads to 
early piety, and such is ever welcome to Christ 
and His Church. For the sun shining on a 
shrub, in its green youth, is a more gladsome 
spectacle than the evening beam falling dimly on 
the ivy and ruins of an old and solitary tower. 
[Waite ver. 4 does not mean (see Exeg. Notes) 
instruction and admonition concerning Christ, 
it is still true that a father, who, by proper dis- 
cipline tempered with love, ever keeps the heart 
of his children in intimate and trustful alle- 
giance, by his very demeanor teaches lessons con- 
cerning Christ and God, that are rarely learned 
so easily in other ways. Manya son is kept 
from utter ruin by remembering a mother’s love 
and piety, but happy is he who has had such a 
father as Paul here sketches in bold outline, for 
amid every doubt that assails head and heart 
alike, the reality of that father is an evidence, 
in kind though not in degree, of what God is to 
us, which no speculations can overbear.—R. ] 





e. Servants and Masters. 


(Caap. VI. 5-9.) 


5 Servants? be obedient to them that are your masters [to your masters] according 
to the flesh,? with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto [to] 
6 Christ; Not with [or in the way of] eye service, as men-pleasers; but as the ser- 
7 vants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; With good will doing 
8 service, as‘ to the Lord, and not to men: Knowing that whatsoever® good thing 
any man doeth [each one shall have done], the same shall he receive’ of the Lord, 
9 whether he be bond [bondsman] or free. And, ye masters, do the same things unto 
[towards] them, forbearing threatening: knowing that your Master also [their 
Master and yours]’ is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 5.—(Literally “slaves ;” but as Braune accepts a reference to free servants, and since in any case the injunction 
has ue Sticton the E. Vv. need not be altered (against Alford). See Exeg. Notes.—R.] ; , 
2 Ver. 5.—|Lachmann (&. A. B., a few cursives and fathers) places kata od pKa before xuvpéots, but Tischendorf and 


edi d this as a conformation to Col. iii. 22.—R. ‘ ; 
See On tibaantiele before Xpuorod (Hec., D3 K.L) is omitted by recent editors on the authority of &. A. B.D. 


— KR. c 

4 —| | (with D.3 K. L.) omits &s, but it is well sustained and generally accepted.—R.] 

5 we oa. er the Sten re 6 édv Te ExagrTos, is accepted by Griesbach, Scholz, De Wette, Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Ellicott and others, not so much on external authority (K. L., most cursives, Syriac versions, fathers), as be-. 
cause the very great number of various readings can be best accounted tor by regarding this as the original Teading. See 
Ellicott and Meyer, on this point. The second reading in point of preference is that accepted by Lachmann, Rickert, 
Wordsworth: drt geaoros 6 éav morjon which is found in A. E, (DAF. G., dv); many cursives, Vulgate. B. has dri Exagros 
édv 71, accepted by Alford; }¥, has the easiest reading: ¢av worjon exacros, while we find in cursives and fathers, 6 édy Ts, 
éév Tis, édv m1, 6 édv, between drt and éxacros, besides avOpwrros instead of the latter word. The theory of Meyer is simple: 
The received reading was the original one; but the transcriber passed directly from ore to 7, hence the reading: 67. éxkaaros 
mowjon; then came the corrections as above, the greater number tending to prove that ExagTos should come last, as in the 
Rec.—The acceptance of the inverted reading of Lachmann or Alford would require this rendering: “that each man if he 

r on 

shall Pave Gime te ree te Me wa at, with $,3D3 K. L., most cursives, fathers, but kouicerac is now generally 
preferred ‘on the authority of N1 A.B. DIF. The other reading is regarded by many as taken from Col. iii. 25, where 
however the same variation occurs.—The article befure «vpiov (Rec. K. L., cursives) is generally rejected, not occurring 
a on Che se are numerous, butkal avTa@v Ka v pv is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, 
Bilicott, Meyer, Havrless, because it has good support (A. B, D.,! versions and fathers) and best accounts for the occurrence 
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of the other readings. 
avray) is poorly supported, but probably arose early, 
tial attempts at restoration led to changes in posi 
be better preserved by omitting the wor 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


gERVANTS; vers. 5-8. a. The 
b. Closer definition, vers. 6, 7. 
Comp. Col. iii. 


The precept for 
precept, ver. 5 
ct. Praise and promise, ver. 8. 
22-265, 

Ver. 5. The precept. Servants, ot do pAoL 
—In this context this means the domestics, the 
serving members of the household, as ver. 3: 
«ag the servants of Christ,” shows, and ver. 8: 
« whether bond or free,” requires; it includes 
here the free servants also (BencEt, STIER, 
Buzex), does not refer to slaves alone (MevEn, 
ScuenkeL).* Thus this section gains its con- 
tinued validity and importance for all relations 
of subordination, that of subject and citizen 
also (GRoTiuS: eadem est ratio in republica et in 
familia). The passage says nothing for or against 
slavery. See Doctr. Notes. 

Bo obedient, ix axovere.—Thus the Apos- 
tle places the servants on an equality with the 
children, in the same dependence upon the mas- 
ters, who are the parents to the children. 

To your masters according to the flesh, 
toic Kvptorg kata o4pxa.—tThus the mas- 
ters are designated as bodily (Lutmer) according 
to Rom. i. 8; ix. 8, 5, where the last phrase 
denotes external, temporal, earthly relations. 
There is also thereby involved at the same time 
the decroreia mpboxarpoc kat Bpayela (CHRYSOSTOM) 
and the limitation of freedom in external rela- 
tions (CALVIN). 

The obedience is more closely defined: with 
fear and trembling, weTd ¢éfov xai Tp d- 
pov.—Comp. Phil. ii. 12; 2 Cor. vii. 15; 1 
Cor. ii. 8. This is sollicita reverentia, which has 
én mind as regards the masters the copied ma- 
jesty of God, remembering the judgment and 
recompense before Him. [So Hopes]. It does 
not refer then to anger and rebuke and punish- 
ment (BenGEL), nor is it to be weakened into 
tender, anxious conscientiousness (OLSHAUSEN, 
Meyer, Scuencen). [So AtrorpD, Kuuicorr. 
Eapiz remarks: ‘The Apostle in the following 
clauses hits upon those peculiar vices which 
slavery induces, and which are almost insepara- 
ble from it: indolence and carelessness.” —R. ]. 

To guard against every misunderstanding there 
is added: in singleness of your heart, év 
ankdotyntre THO Kapdiacg buav.—tThis not 
only consists in considering the one interest of 
the master (Harugss), but like 2 Cor. viii. 2, 3; 





* (Nearly all English and American commentators accept 
the exclusive reference to slaves, boudmen (CONYBEARE); and 
with good reason, since the word means “slave” over against 
a hired servant (Luke xv. 17,19), and since the greater pro- 
portion of servants in those days were slaves. Ver, 8 may be 
quite as readily urged in favor of the exclusive reference. 
Still the passage has, and was designed to have, a continued 
validity, which is better indicated by retaining the word 
“servants.”—R. 

{ [On the distinction between «vptos and Seomdrys, which 
Paul uses in 1 ‘Tim. vi. 1; Tit. ii. 21, see Trenen, Syn. xxviii5 
it is neglected here probably because the former word was to 
be used again (ver.7) in a higher sense, as indeed cara 
gapkaimplics. The deduction trom the latter phrase, that 
pinta freedom was left intact is generally accepted, though 

is doubtful whether the phrase itself implies this.—R.] 





Nl has éavrov, while six other variations (in position or through omission) occur. 
d as a correction, the reference pollpostee . 
tion (see Meyer)—The idea presented, that of a common Master, seems 

d both, which a literal translation would insert before theirs.—R. | 


The Rec. (bpov 


to the slaves being misunderstood; par- 


‘xi, 3, includes willingness and the opposite of 
ravoupyia, excluding all untruth. [This plrase 
sets forth the element (é#) of the obedience, ag 
the last phrase expressed its accompanying tea- 
tures. ‘‘Singleness ” is an apt rendering of the 
word, which marks that openness and sincerity 
of heart which repudiates duplicity in thought or 
action. On the classical use of the word see 
Haruess; comp. Trencw, Syn. Il. 3 vi.—R.] 
Quoniam pessimos etiam quosque poene timor coge- 
bat, Christianos servos ab impiis discernit affectu 
(Canvin). Itis all to be done: as to Christ, 
Oc TO Xptat@, tamquam (HRasmvs), not sicut 
(Vulgate) Christo; v. 22. [‘* He being the source 
and ground of all Christian motives and duties” 
(AtrorD). ‘As common and secular induce- 
ments can have but small influence on the mind 
of aslave, so the Apostle brings a religious motive 
to bear upon him” (Eapig). It may be added 
that if this motive could be brought to bear on 
the class to whom the exhortation of the Apostle 
most directly applies in these days when ‘the 
workingman’s question” is so much discussed, 
the solution of that question would be less diffi- 
cult.—R. ] 


Vers. 6, 7. Closer definition. Not with [or 
in the way of ] eye-service as men-pleas- 
ers, pH Kar’ doGahpodovdAciav ac av- 
Opwmtapeckor—The first. phrase, as the op- 
posite of ‘in singleness of your hearts,”’ denotes 
the mode, method, maxim of the service (Srier).* 
Paul uses the plural in Col. iii. 22: év ogfaspo- 
dovAeiae. Turoporer explains the word as 77 
ove elAckpivove Kapdiag mpoodepouévyy Oeparsiav, 
GAAd TO oYhpate Kexpwouérgv. CHCUMENIUS also 
remarks: pq dtav mapecowy ol déarorar Kat dpeour, 
GAAd kat anévtwv aitov. The reference is not 
simply to compulsion, but the appearance of 
faithful service is designated. They are really 
««men-pleasers,” they wish to please men alone, 
who can only see what is before their eyes; thus 
they use their master’s human weakness to their 
own advantage. The studium placendi hominibus 
is expressly rejected from the Christian point of 
view. 

The antithesis follows: but as the servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart.—The first phrase is opposed to: ‘as 
men-pleasers,” the second, which characterizes 
the servants of Christ, to: ‘* with eye-service.” 
The servants of Christ naturally do the will of 
God, which is also the will of Christ (John x. 
30; v. 30), and that too “from the heart,” with- 
out discontent with their service or murmuring 
in their service; this necessarily distinguishes 
them from others, even from those who may be 
doing the will of God.t 





* [The preposition marks the norm of the action; Extrcorr: 
in the way of; ALForD: in the spirit of. ‘The substantive is 
one of Paul’s coining, occurring only here and in Col. iii. 2, 
Euicorr says: “the more correct form is “~->,.vdovAia 
(D_E.F G. L..),” but does not put it in his text.—R.] 

7 (RUECKERT makes the first phrase subordinate to the 
second, removing the comma after Xptarod (so TISCHEN- 
Dorr, ed. 7, against recent editors generally); but this de- 
stroys the obvious autithesis.—R.] 

} [Baptin, Hop@r and ALForp render : “ the slave of Christ,” 
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Ver. 7. One thing more is added, which com- 
pletes the last designation: with good-will 
doing service, as to the Lord.—Mer’ ¢ci- 
voiac dovdAetovrec marks the personal de- 
pendence on the masters, in which they serve 
them (Luruer, [E. ¥.}: ‘with good-will’), so 
that they serve them, ‘‘as to the Lord,” tanguam 
domino, t. e. Christo. This is rendered emphati- 
cally prominent by the antithesis: and not to 
men, «al ovx a@vOpamoec.—On this ac- 
count ‘from the heart” is not to be separated 
from “doing” (ver. 6) and joined to ‘doing 
service” (CurysosTom, Jerome, Benaer, Har- 
Less, ST1ER), which in that case would unneces- 
surily receive two adverbial qualifications. [So 
Lacumann, De Werte and ALrorp (who makes 
a good defence), but the other view is maintained 
hy Tiscuenporr, Mryer, Exuicotr, Hones and 
Eapis. Exuicort, however, defends the view 
of Hartess (against Meyer), that éx puyic 
seems to mark the relation of the servant to his 
work, per’ edvoiag pointing to his relation to his 
master.—R.] Still less is ‘* with good-will’ to 
be joined with what precedes and this verse ren- 
dered: Let yourselves think that you serve the 
Lord and not men (LuTHER). Thus the precept 
of ver, 5 has been more closely described and a 
return made to it, 


Ver. 8. Basis and promise. Knowing, ¢!d6- 
tec. [Exnicotr: “seeing ye know.’’]—Thus 
Paul refers the servants to their faith, to the 
certain confidence: that whatsoever good 
thing each one shall have done, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord.—’O rs 6 édv 
Tt &cacrocis grammatically clear: £4» often is 
=iy in relative clauses (WiNER, p. 291) and 6— 
te is tmesis (BENGEL); ExaorTo¢ is not to be ex- 
tended to both masters and servants; the con- 
text (‘¢whether bond or free’’) limits it to those 
addressed; each one of you. [This view as- 
sumes that ‘‘bondman or free,” refers to two 
classes of servants, but the more commonly re- 
ceived opinion includes the masters under the 
latter term, thus giving the verse the character 
of a general proposition. This is the more ob- 
vious reference, and has the advantage of giving 
an easy transition from the exhortation to the 
bondman to that to the free man (masters, ver. 
9).—_R.] Inworgon Gy addy the verb stands 
first with emphasis; something depends on the 
doing; the will of God must be done by you, as 
wellas on you. [The rendering: ‘‘shall have 
done,” brings out best the relation to the time 
of recompense, 7. ¢., the Second Advent of the 
Lord.—R.] ’Ayadéyv, “good,” is only what 
takes place for Christ’s sake, in love and obedi- 
ence to Him. Towtro is the *‘ good,” which the 
servant has done, and which wapd kupiov 
kopiorat, ‘the shall receive of the Lord.” 
The verb is joined with poGdc, 2 Pet. ii. 18 ; with 
éxayyediav, Heb. x. 86; xi. 39; and with similar 
expressions, 1 Pet. i. 9; v.4; it means: sibi 
auferet, reportabit (ERagmus), recipiet ( Vulgate) 
[E. V.: receive], from the Lord, from Christ in 
the Judgment. [Anrorp: “ ‘This in full,’ ‘this 
exactly,’ he shall then receive in its value as 





out this isa harsh expression; ELLIcOTT: “ bond-servants.” 
Tho idea of purchase and possession is probably implied — 
B] 





then estimated, changed, so to speak, into the 
currency of that new and final state.”—R.] 
Thus the complete recompense is marked (rq 
avrarddocw tie KAnpovouiac, Col. iii, 24).— 
Whether he be bondman or free, added 
quickly without a verb; itis better to supply: 
fuertt (ERAsmus), than sit (Muyer and others). 
Exuicort: «‘ Whatsoever be his social condition 
ere, the future will only regard his moral state.”’ 
Comp. the citation from Curysostom in ALFORD. 
—R.] From this it cannot be inferred that Paul 
had not conceived of the cessation of slavery 
before the Second Advent, 


The precept for MASTERS and its basis, ver. 9. 
a, Positively ; b. negatively ; c. basis. 

Ver. 9. And ye masters, cai of kbprot, 
whoare thus recognized, just as ‘‘and ye fathers” 
(ver. 4).—The positive precept: do the same 
things towards them.—Taé avrd roceire 
refers back both to ‘the will of God from the 
heart, with good-will” (Runcknrr), and to 
‘submitting yourselves to one another” (v. 21); 
as the former should serve (dovdcbew), so the 
latter should rule («vprebecv). He does not re- 
quire a dovAetecy from the masters (CHRYsosToM). 
Amor officia servilia et herilia moderatur eae 
“Towards them” denotes the equal footing, as 
was already required in Deut. xv. 12; Levit. 
xxv. 42,43; Job xxxi, 18-15, and enlarged in 
Christ. [Eapis: ‘¢The Apostle had stooped to 
the slave, and he was not afraid to speak with 
erect attitude tothe master. The language is 
general, and expresses what Calvin well calls 
jus analogum.’’—R.. | 

The negative precept: forbearing threaten- 
ing.—’Avievrec, placed emphatically first, is 
according to Acts xvi. 26; xxvii. 40: to leave 
off, cease from; r#v admetaAgy (Acts iv. 17, 
29; ix. 1) they should not only moderate; for 
the singular does not mean a single threat, but 
threatening, minatio (Vulgate). [‘*Your usual, 
too habitual threatening” (Meyer, following 
Erasmus ; so ALrorpD and Exticorr). The last 
named author says: ‘St. Paul singles out the 
prevailing vice and most customary exhibition 
of bad feeling on the part of the master, and in 
forbidding this naturally includes every similar 
form of harshness.”—R.] Deposiia fere a domi- 
nis sevitia erat, suscepta fide; nune etiam mine re- 
mittend#, ne ostentent servis potestatem suam ad ter- 
rendum (Bencet). Thus Paul defires the action 
of the masters according to their disposition; in 
different forms of action the same disposition. 
Aiqualitas nature et fidei potior est, quam differentia 
statuum (BENGEL). 

Basis: Knowing that their Master and 
yours is in heaven, ciddre¢ ore kai avtav 
kal buadv cbpebc Eotev ev ovpavoig. 

See Textual Note 7].—‘‘ Knowing” (as in ver. 

) that their Master and yours” conceives of 
both masters and servants as standing on an 
equality before Him, who helps the latter to 
their rights and will and can give the former 
their due. He ‘is in heaven,” omnipotens, (BEN- 
aL); before Him earthly power does not appear, 
is of no value; in His time He comes from heaven 
as Judge (1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 7). Hence: 
neither is there respect of persons with 
him, kai tpocurodAypia ovK éoTev Tap 
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avrg.—The substantive (Rom. ii. 11; Col. fii. 
25 ;* Jas. ii. 1) is used by Paul in every case 
with reference to the Judgment. This is de- 
cidedly excluded, and the phrase suggests what 
one may expect to receive from Him (ap’ avroi, 
ver. 8). Comp. Wisdom vi. 5-9; Gal. ii. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Paul takes occasion elsewhere also to speak 
of the relations of service and the state of slavery 
(1 Cor. vii, 21-24; Col. iii. 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 
2; Tit. ii. 9, 10), as does Peter (1 Pet. i. 18-25), 
without condemning these relations. But sym- 
pathizing, in a specially detailed manner, the 
gospel instructs those who serve, having for them 
au affectionate heart, an interesting discourse, a 
consoling word. It does not without further 
delay declare the slaves free, but it makes them 
free from within. Paul sent back to Philemon 
his escaped slave.t In the Church the master 
remains a master and the slave a slave. The 
Apostles seein the service of the bondmen, and 
in the position of servants, though established by 
wrong and deformed by sin, the fundamental 
traits of master and servant, as these are estab- 
lished by God. What the ancients already knew, 
that the slaves participated in the dignity of hu- 
manity and had the rights of humanity as well 
as their masters (SENECA: servi sunt? imo homi- 
nes; servi sunt? imo contubernales ; servi sunt? imo 
conservi, si cogitaveris tantundem in utrosque licere 
fortunz), that was not first taught by Christi- 
anity. But it brought to masters and slaves one 
Redeemer, in whom both are brethren (Gal. iii. 
28; Philem. 16); it wrought upon the disposition 
from the inner life of faith, so that at once the 
burden was lightened in Christian families, and 
in the course of centuries the relations were 
altered and the state of slavery was done away. 
Still ‘it must not be overlooked that Paul’s mode 
of viewing the already present relation of freedom 
and slavery cannot be used to justify slavery in- 
troduced by Christians, the enslaving of free men, 
the slave-trade,” etc. (Meyer). The most mo- 
dern form of slavery, the Helotism of industry, 
cannot be viewed in the same way as something 
existing and historical; it remains a disgrace 
on which Christianity must prove, whether it is 
antiquated or retains its eternal powers. 

2. The care of the Apostle in teaching servants 





* [In Col. iii. 25, the same thought occurs in the former 
part of the exhortation, with a slightly different reference 
therefore. See Colossians, pp. 78, 79—MEYER and ALFORD 
cite Seneca, Thyest. UOT: “Vos, quibus rector maris atque ter- 
re jus dedit magnum nects atque vile, Ponite inflatos tumidos- 
que vultus. Quicquid a vobis minor eaxtinescit, major hoc 
vobis sae minatur ; Omne sub regno graviore regnum 
est."—R. 

+ [The reader is referred to the remarks of Dr. Hacgert, 
Philemon, pp. 29 ff., and the extracts there given on the sub- 
ject of Christianity and slavery. On the general principles 
which this section implios most commentators agree; and 
these principles did abolish slavery in the early Christian 
centuries. Unfortunately there are times when and places 
where these principles, while theoretically accepted, do not 
operate toward the desired result; then God’s Providence 
does quickly and retributively what men would not let His 
gospel do, Still emancipation is not necessarily Christian 
freedom. The gospel method begins within; the other lays 
upon Christ’s Church the responsibility of so teaching the 
truth that the “truth may make free” those suddenly re- 
leased from bondage. That is but the beginning of freedom. 





is for every preacher as well as for the Church 
an earnest exhortation to take up the oppressed. 

8. Servants, subordinates, subjects must, irre- 
respective of the example and conduct of their 


‘masters, demean themselves according to the 


commandment and direction of God. Benevolen- 
tiam, que in servo est, ne asperitas quidem hert 
exstringuit, ut in catellis (BENGEL).—[The general 
principles underlying this section are applicable 
to all relations of employer andemployee. The 
latter is warned against eye-service, exhorted to 
faithful labor ‘‘as in God’s sight,”’ bid look toa 
higher recompense than the temporal wages, be- 
cause serving a higher master; the former is 
reminded of the equality before God, how po- 
sition does not avail before Him, and of the 
duty to Him involved in the duties of an em- 
ployer. How many then may study these words 
with profit. Comp. Colossians, p. 79.—R.] 

4. The following applies to the masters: ut 
Dominus vos tractavit, ita vos traciate servos; aut 
ut vos tractatis servos, ita ille vos tractabit (BEN- 
GEL). 

5. The Judgment of God finally awards strict 
recompense. [‘‘The Christian doctrine of re- 
ward is too often lost sight of or kept in abey- 
ance, as if it were not perfectly consistent with 
a bestowment of heavenly glory” (Eapig). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s service and the master’s service.—Eye- 
servants and God’s servants.—Those who serve 
are a necessary evil for the masters, who are 
unable by themselves alone to take care of their 
own, rather than the employers for the servants, 
who often first learn of them something of order, 
cleanliness and skill.—Zrnest the Pious once said: 
Masters and mistresses can never answer to God, 
if they keep their domestics away from church- 
service.—STarkE: Those who murmur and growl 
in the services, as though weary of them, mur- 
mur against God Himself.—Servants can lay up 
for themselves in continued service a blessing or 
a curse: a blessing if they faithfully serve in 
the fear of the Lord, a curse, however, if they 
act falsely and faithlessly.—A pious serving- 
man, whose fidelity and industry is not perceived 
by his employers, and whose wages are impro- 
perly withheld ‘or cut down, is known by God, 
who will give him the best reward, 

Rrecer: Compulsory measures, severity and 
cunning are of no avail. They only make the 
Servants more crafty.—A servant has often no- 
thing in the world but his good name; and 
anxiety about this can easily lead one into eye- 
service ; but with singleness of heart better pro- 
gress is made in this direction.—Eye-service 
Spoils the heart, wasting those powers, which 
would remain united in the fear of the Lord and 
preserve from weariness algo. 

Hevpner: The higher Master frees from sla- 
very. The Lord regards all; servants and slaves 
are as well-known to Him as masters and princes. 
Before Him the heart alone gives rank, and even 
the most trifling services, if rendered with an 
honest heart, receive their reward. What a 
transformation the Lord’s Judgment will bring 
about! How much the serving class has to thank 
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Dhristianity! It has made a freer feeling in 
Service and better masters, and effected all this 
without a violent subversion of relations.—The 
rough and coarse master makes rough and coarse 
servants, the gentle master makes gentle servants. 
The master should not have an imperious, de- 
spotic feeling, but a ministering one. 
PassavantT: This is true, and those who stand 
high and rule in the world, cannot bethink them- 
selves of it too earnestly and humbly: Before 
God we are all alike, all of one origin, one na- 
ture, one sin—and all partakers of one grace, 
one redemption, one glory.—You look for so 
mInany virtues and perfections in your maid or 
man; with such conditions do you think you 
would be worthy or capable of being man or 
maid-servant ? 
Grriacu: Obedience to the bodily master 
should constantly be directed toward Christ. 
[Eapiz: “And with respect to servants of 
every denomination, equity requires that we treat 
them with humanity and kindness; that we en- 
deavor to make their service easy, and their con- 





dition comfortable; that we forbear rash and 
passionate language; that we overlook accidental 
errors, and remit trivial faults; that we impose 
only such labor as is reasonable in itself and 
suitable to their capacity; that our reproofs be 
calm and our counsels well timed; that the re- 
straints we lay upon them be prudent and salu- 
tary; that we allow them reasonable time for 
refreshment, for the culture of their minds, aud 
for attendance on the worship of God; that we 
set before them a virtuous example, instil into 
them useful principles, warn them against wick- 
edness of every kind, especially against the sin 
which most easily besets them; that we afford 
them opportunity for reading and private devo- 
tion, and furnish them with the necessary means 
of learning the way of salvation ; that we attend 
to the preservation of their health, and have 
compassion on them in sickness; and, in a word, 
that we contribute all proper assistance to render 
them useful, virtuous, and happy” (from La- 
tHRoP, Ephesians).—R. | 





5. Concluding exhortation. 
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10 


Finally, my brethren, be strong [Finally be strengthened}' in the Lord, and in the 
11 power of his might [in the might of his strength]. 
12 God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 


Put on the whole armour of 
For we wrestle 


[our’ wrestling is] not against flesh and blood, but against (the] principalities, 
against [the] powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world [the world- 
rulers of this darkness],* against spiritual wickedness [the spiritual hosts of wicked- 


13 


ness|* in high [heavenly] places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of 


God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done [accom- 


14 
15 


plished] all, to stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt [girt your loins] 
about with truth, and having [put] on the breastplate of righteousness. 


And your 


feet shod [having shod your feet] with the preparation [preparedness] of the gospel 


16 


17 be able to 


of peace; Above [In addition to] all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
uench all the fiery darts® of the wicked [evil one]. And take’ [or 


receive] the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 


18 


God: Praying always with all prayer and supplication [With all prayer and sup- 


plication praying at all times] in the Spirit, and watching thereunto® with [in] all 


19 


perseverance and supplication for all [all the] saints; And for me [or on my be- 


half], that utterance may be given’ unto [to] me, that I may open my mouth 
boldly, [in the opening of my mouth, in boldness] to make known the mystery of 


20 


the gospel,” For for In behalf of] which I am an ambassador in bonds [literally 


in a chain]; that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 10.—[The Rec. reads: 7d Aovwdy AdeAdpoé pov, but wod Aouwod occurs in N.1 A. B., 3 cursives, and some 
fathers; it is accepted by Lachmann, Riickert and Alford, but the other form is retained by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott on 
the authority of %.3 D. F. K. L., most cursives and fathers. Most editors, however, reject adeApot wou, which is found only 
in 8.3 K. L. (though in others with the omission of wou, and in a different position) most cursives and fathers; besides the: 
good external authority for the omission (8.1 _B. D. E., good versions), the phrase is open to double suspicion: first, as usu- 
ally following 7d Aourév, and hence likely to be inserted second, as not used in direct address iu this Epistle (Olshausen). 
Meyer holds that the reading rod Aourod is a mechanical repetition from Gal. vi.17, urging the insertion of the added phrase 
in favor of Td Aouréy, (see his critical note).—R.] _ ; 

2 Ver. 12.—[ Lachmann and Riickert accept vuty on the authority of B.D.1¥, G., a few cursives, a number of versions and 
fathers; but 7m ¢v is very well supported (&. A. D3 K. L., Most cursives, versions and fathers), while the change to the 
second person is an apparent correction on account of the individualizing, hortatory character of the passage as a whole. 
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a 5 3 aia 7 Dd aia j by all recent 

3 Ver. 12.—[The Rec. reads: rod ax dToVvs Tod aimvos ToUTOV, but the words Tod aimvos *re rejected e 
editors = an Sune gloss. They are found in $3 (but rubbed out) D2 K. Ha met oS aa a number of fathers (with 

isk i riac-Phil.), but omitted in X1 A. B. D1 F.. good versions, most fathers.—R.] _ ee 
és aee atthe emien lations in the latter part of this verse are required by the exegetical views adopted in the additional 
notes. The only variation from the rendering required by Dr. Braune’s opinions is in the insertion of hosts. See Aaeg. 
Meier \6.—rinstood of the well-supported reading of the Rec. (¢7() &. B., 10 cursives, a few fathers reads, év, which is 
adopted by Lachmann, but rejected by nearly all more recent editors as a correction for the ambiguous éwi. Alford is in 
doubt.—The force of émé is correctly given in the above emendation; comp. Ezeg. Notes.—R.] | , : 

6 Ver. 16.—{In B. D1 F., 74 is omitted, rejected by Lachmann, bracketted by Alford, but “it seems more probable that 
the article was omitted by an oversight, than that the transcriber felt any grammatical difficulty, and sought to remedy it by 
insertion” (Bllicott). So Meyer, and most, with the SUnDOUE Of as Db? K. L., and most minor authorities, On the effect of 

ission on the grammatical construction, see Exeg. Notes.—R. : ; a 
ts 2 Ver. 17—[In Di F. G., some minor authorities the verb is omitted; in A. D.3 K., a number of cursives, it is changed 
into défac6ac (Matthies), but the reading of the Rec. (8 é&aa@e) is well supported, and generally accepted. The internal 
rounds are strongly in favor of it; had the verb been originally wanting the corrector would probably have supplied 
ee while the infinitive form may be ascribed either to itacism or to the presence of an infinitive in the clause imme- 


diately preceding (so Meyer.)—R.] 


8 Ver. 18.—[The Jee. inserts tovro after av 76, with D.2 K. L., some cursives and fathers, but it is rejected as an ex- 
planatory addition by recent editors on good uncial authority, confirmed by variations which are best accounted for on the 
theory of its spuriousuess.—Jn is more literal than with, indicating also the variation in prepositions.—R. ] . . . 

9 Ver. 19.—The Rec. reads S0@e¢y, but it has no uncial support, found only in a few cursives.—The emendations in this 
verse are necessary, as the E. V. gives a wrong connection and interpretation.—R.] 

10 Ver. 19.—[The words rod evayyeAcov are omitted in B. F. G., and bracketted by Lachmann, but accepted by more 
recent editors (Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott) on the evidence of x. A. D. E. K. L., good cursives and versions, 
-R. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary: 1. Internal strengthening, ver. 10; 
2. Necessity of armor on account of the enemies, 
vers. 11-13; 3. The armor itsclf, vers. 14-17 (a. 
the preparation, vers. 14, 15; 5. the defensive 
armor, vers. 16, 17 a; «. the one offensive 
weapon, ver. 175); 4. The prayer and interces- 
sion, vers. 18-20 (a. prayer in general; 5. inter- 
cession in general, ver. 18; ¢. intercession for 
the Apostle, vers. 19, 20). 


Ver. 10. Finally, rd 20106 v.—Particula 
sive formula concludendi et ut ad rem magnam 
excitandi, 2 Cor, xiii. 11, formula progrediendi 

Benast). Phil. iii. 1; iv. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 
hess. ii, 1. Luruzr is good: finally. Tov 
dood [see Textual Note1] would mean: hence- 
forth, in future (Gal. vi. 17); here it would be 
unintelligible. 

Be strengthened in the Lord, évdvva- 
Hovafle éyv xupiw.—What in the active form 
is ascribed to the Lord, who strengthens (Phil. 
iv. 18; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17), is expressed 
by the passive* here, without further qualifica- 
tion, Acts ix. 22; more closely defined in 2 Tim. 
ii. 1: ‘in the grace ;” Rom. iy. 20: “in faith ;” 
Heb. xi. 84: “out of weakness” (ex morbo con- 
valescere). It cannot be middle (Piscarox), nor 
can «vpi refer to God (B-Crusius). The 
general qualification: in the Lord is then more 
closely defined: and in the might of his 
strength, cat iv tG@apdrer tHE tayboc 
avrtov.—Kai is explicative here. [‘‘ This ap- 
pended clause serves to explain and specify the 
principle in which our strength wag to be sought 
for, and iu which it dwelt” (Exxicorr).—R.] On 
the whole phrase see Hreg. Notes, i. 19, “This 
gives prominence to what comes to us from 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 9): Christ’s strength becomes 
our strength; only in Him are we strengthened, 


The necessity of armor (panoply) 
the enemies ; vers. 11-13. 

Ver. 11, Puton the whole armour of God 
[éevdtcacbe rv wravomhdiav TOU Gea). 


on account of 





. # [te Be strong” does not bring out this passive force ; hence 
be strengthened ” ig generally substituted by English com- 
tentators and rovisors.—R. ] 





—To those being strengthened in the Lord it ig 
said: ‘put on;” évd toa Ge has something of 
a paronomasia between évduvayovobe and divacbat. 
The internal strengthening must appropriate the 
proffered means of assistance, in order to become 
powerful in conflict. For this the Christian re- 
quires Tv mavomwAiav*® tov Oeod (here, 
ver. 18; Luke xi. 22), The figure of a conflict 
is frequently used by the Apostle (2 Cor. x. 4; 
1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Rom. vi. 18, 23; 1 
Thess. v. 8; comp. Isa. lix. 16-19; Wisdom v. 
17-24). The word ravo7mAdia refers to the 
entire equipment; it will not suffice to choose, 
or put on one or another piece of this military 
equipment; AMBROSE: universitas armorum; LvU- 
THER incorrectly limits it to: Harnesch [old 
English harness, defensive armor], both here and 
ver. 13. Butit must also be ‘the panoply of 
God,” arma, que offeruntur, suppeditantur a Deo 
(CaLvin, CaLovius), therefore a Divine arma- 
ment; the arms should be altogether of a Divine 
kind, in contrast to the arms of the opponent. 
The emphasis rests on the whole idea: God’s 
equipment, neither on tavo7Aia alone (MzyY- 
ER), nor on Ge0% alone (Haruuss).+ It is not 
a detailed and playful imitation of 1 Thess. v. 8 
(De Werrs), but rather an independent reference 
to Isa. lix. 16-19, which is used in a different way 
for the Judgment in (Wisdom v. 17-24). Whether 
a Roman or Jewish warrior was in Paul’s mind 
is in itself an unprofitable question; the former 
met him constantly, the latter not. 

That ye may be able to stand, rpdc¢ rd 
Obvacbartuagor#var The first verb is 
repeated in ver. 13 (duvqjre) and ver. 16 (Cuvg- 
geobe), Erjvac rpdg tiva is a military 
phrase, the opposite of gebyerv, and denotes the 
acceptance of a conflict with him who attacks. 
(‘To stand one’s ground ;” Exticorr remarks on 
the sense of mpdc in this phrase, that it means 





*[The E. V.: “whole armour,” is the only possible trans- 
lation of this word; “ panoply” ig siruply the Greek word with 
an English termination, and is less readily understood by 
the ordinary reader. That both offensive weapons and defen- 
ave ci are included will appear at first glance from ver. 

ok. 

+ (Havin, Atrorp and EL.icort follow Meyer, urging that 
the emphasis on t03 @¢00 would imply some other spiritual 
armor, but Braune’s view avoids this objection, and is pre 
ferable on account of the double antithesis : “ the wiles of the 
devil.”"—R.] 
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edversus, with the implied notion of hostility 
(‘contra’), which is otherwise less usual unless 
it = aie in the verb. Comp. Winer, p. 378. 

Against the wiles of the devil, rpd¢ rac 
fedodeciacg tot dsafdAov.—LutTueER very 
aptly renders it: ‘against the crafty assaults of 
the devil.” The plural marks both the multi- 
plicity of the concrete cases, and the obstinacy 
of the repeated attack (Stimr).* Craft and 
strength are both present in the assault, but the 
latter is concealed under the former, thus becom- 
ing dangerous and destructive. ‘The devil” is 
mentioned as the precise enemy, even though it 
be sin that is to be immediately contended against 
(Heb. xii. 1, 4). “The panoply of God” and 
‘‘the wiles of the devil,” are thus opposed to each 
other. The power of the latter is by no means 
inconsiderable and the contest is difficult, hence 
the next statement, 


Ver. 12. For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood [re ot éariv quiv } 
waAn wmpoc atua cat cdpxa.]— “For” 
(6rc) introduces a reason for the proposition: 
“to stand against the wiles of the devil” is in 
question. The formot« éoriv yuiv 4 waaAn 
is remarkable; 77» includes with emphasis 
the Apostle; a proposition valid for all is treated 
of; éoriv w&éA7n denotes the present conflict, 
while réAq (wdéAdev, to throw, to swing), the 
wrestling-match, ducta (Erasmus), colluctatio 
(Avcustine, Vulgate), is used in order to charac- 
terize the close, personal, struggle. Paul had in 
yiew the subject-matter and the readers, not 
mere rhetorical beauly. The article denotes the 
contest, which exists and which every one al- 
ready knows. The Apostle denies the contest 
“against blood and flesh ” because pone homines, 
qui nos infestant LATENT spiritus (BenceL). Un- 
dernéath and behind what is human and sinful, 
Satan himself is active (StreR). Paul insists on 
the final ground, the deepest cause of the con- 
test, the guiding principle, the commanding 
general; flesh and blood is to him only the di- 
vision of the army which presses forward, oc- 
casioning special danger. Comp. WINER, p. 463. 
AuaustinE: Non est nobis colluctatio adversus 
carnem et sanguinem, t.¢., homines, quos videtis 
sevire innos. Vasa sunt, alius utilur; organa sunt, 
alius jungit. We have ov e—dArd, hence not= 
non tam, non tantum—quam (Grotivs, Stier and 
others). [Most commentators now oppose the 
softening down of the negation (following WINER 
and Mryzr). The word 7447 (only here) has 
been generally considered a change of metaphor 
or taken in a general sense. It undoubtedly 
marks the hand to hand conflict, and should 
therefore betaken literally. Msver, who formerly 
accepted a change of metaphor, now maintains 
that this figure enters only in the negative clause, 
and that some general word is to be supplied 
after 4244. This avoidsa mixing of metaphors, 
but the learned author does not seem to notice 
that it weakens the sense just where it ought to 





* [The word is generally used ina bad sense, though Dio- 
dorus Siculus uses the verb of geometrical investigations 
(AForD). apie renders it: ‘stratagems,’ ALFORD: 
“schemes.” The form uedodias is found in %. A. B1D.1 F.K. 
L., many cursives, but_ not generally received, as the varia- 
tion is supposed to be due to ttacism (comp. iv. 14).—R.] 





be strongest, in the positive clause. He also 
takes the article as generic, but ALFORD suggests 
that 7 wdéAy refers to “the only conflict which 
can be described by such a word—our lite and 
death struggle, there being but one such,” which 
is better.—R. 

The contest with flesh and blood is not, how- 
ever, on this account excluded. The usual order 
is odp§ cai aiva (Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; 
Gal. i. 16), in Heb. ii. 14 we find as a various 
reading [probably the correct reading, as it is 
supported by our best uncial authorities.—R.]: 
aiwatog nai oapxéc. Since the formation of the 
flesh proceeds from the blood (Wisdom vii. 1, 2), 
reference is made here to the origin of man and 
his corrupt nature denoted, according to the con- 
text. The position of the two words is not acci- 
dental (Mrver). Elsewhere the phrase means 
human nature in itself (1 Cor. xv, 50), including 
what is sinful, Matt. xvi. 19; Gen. i. 16, One’s 
own flesh and blood is also included here; it is 
not to be referred only to the human persons 
about one’s self (Benaes, Harness, Meyer, and 
others). 

But, gard supply gore quiv 4 rday.— Against 
the principalities, tpi¢ rag adpyac.—The 
repetition of the preposition with each term gives 
prominence rhetorically to the several notions. 
Winer, p. 392. "Ap y ae indicates the organiza~ 
tion of the kingdom of the devil, denoting the 
chiefs and heads of the separate groups,— 
Against the powers, tpic¢ ra¢ éFovciag 
marks the efficient, attacking powers, comp. i. 
21; iii. 10.—Against the world-rulers of 
this darkness, tpi¢ Troi¢g koopoKxpdropag 
tov oxdtove TovTov.—This term (also in the 
Hebrew [Rabbinical term] WwAPIINP) denotes 
the world-ruling power: for ‘the whole world 
lieth in darkness ” (1 Johny. 19; ii, 14) and Satan 
is “the god of this world” (2 Cor. iv. 4), “the 
prince of this world” (John xvi. 11; xiv. 30); 
his angels are under him world-rulers, whose 
sphere is designated by the genitive: ‘‘of this 
darkness.” Kéoyoc more closely designates the 
local extension and region of the dominion, Tov 
oxérove its quality as to origin and corrupt- 
ness, but it is limited by rotrov, which points 
to something transient and bounded. On this 
account we should neither weaken the meaning 
of koopoxparopes into ‘rulers” (HaRLEss), 
nor is it necessary (with Brnezt, Sriur [E. V.] 
and others) to read row aidvog after Tov oxdTove. 
Benget: Bene quod non sunt omnitenentes: magna 
tamen non solum ipsius diaboli, sed etiam eorum, 
quibus preest, potentia est.  Videntur alia esse 
genera malorum spirituum, que magis domi im arce 
regni tenebrarum manent, tmperia, potestates, aliud 
hoe tertium, quod foris mundanas quasi provincias 
obtinet munditenentes.* The power is made promi- 
nent in the first two terms, and in the third the 
sphere; there follows next a designation which 
gives prominence to the character: 

Against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 





*(Etzicort: “The dogmatical meaning is correctly explained 
by the Greek commentators: the evil spirits exercise domin- 
ion over the cogmos, not in its mere material nature, but in 
its ethical and perhaps intellectual character and relations, 
the depravation of which is expressed by tod ¢xétovs tovTov.” 
Merer’s note (mainly adopted by Ex.icorr) in loco is inter- 
ebting and valuable.—R, ] 
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ness.—Il po¢ ra mvevparind (Vulgate: spiritu- 
alia) is an abstract term, the concluding anti- 
thesis of ‘‘flesh and blood,” comprising all the 
spiritualities, which, in contrast with the king- 
dom of the Holy Ghost, deserve the characteris- 
tic: rH#¢ wovnpias, asthe spirit of revolution; 
to such belong moral wickedness and malice, 
which is directed to the destruction of others. 
It is incorrect to take mvevmarte xo—nvebuata 
(LutueR: with evil spirits), or colloctively as 
Geisterschaft (MeYeER), or to translate the phrase 
spirituales nequitias (Erasmus). [This view, sup- 
ported by Braune, is that of Stizr, but it is by 
no means so satisfactory as that of Mrysr, ac- 
cepted by Hopaz, Eapiz, ALForp, Exuicorr and 
others. This takes the term collectively (see 
Winer, p. 224, and Meyer), as implying some- 
thing more than “spirits,” rather the bands, 
hosts, armies, confraternities of spirits, best ex- 
pressed by the German term: Geisterschaft. See 
Exxicotr against the altogether untenable ren- 
dering of the E. V., as well as against the ab- 
stract meaning in general.—R. ] 

In heavenly places, év roi¢ érovpavi- 
otc¢.—This is to be connected grammatically with 
Ta mvevuatind (omnium doctorum opinio, JEROME), 
and, as in iii. 10; i. 38, 20; ii. 6; has a local 
signification, designating a region in antithesis 
to the earthly, to what is in any manner per- 
ceptible to the sense; here, where angels are 
spoken of, it means the region assigned to these 
beings who are purcly spiritual over against men, 
and although there are angels who have not re- 
mained in their original fellowship with God, 
yet there still remains to them a region corres- 
ponding to their nature, of course not in near- 
ness to God. It does not then mean im statu 
celesti as a moral notion, but only as a physical 
one, so that it may be taken as parallel to dfp, 
ii. 1, though it is not exactly equivalent; d7p is 
spoken of from the stand-point of man, ra 
évovpavea trom the nature of angels, marking 
the dangerous element of the contest with these 
spirits and their spiritualities. Hence before all 
we are to reject the explanation: ‘for heavenly 
possessions” (Grex Faruers, CaLovius, Morus 
and others), since the position of the words will 
not permit this phrase to be joined with rdAy in 
the beginning of the sentence, passing over dAAd, 
nor is év =vrép, did, while the signification of 
the phrase is uniformly local. [Comp. i. 3.] It 
does not designate the place of the conflict, the 
kingdom of heaven (Marrurss),* nor the place, 
but in a symbolical sense, out into the fathomless 
air, in order to show that the contest is unequal 
Marte iniquo (RuscKert), or in such a way that 
region and subject meet, as though a conflict was 
spoken of in our souls, but respecting calling and 
sanctification, our praying and preaching of 
God’s grace (STrER); nor yet are we to think of 
the spiritual world and its affairs (B-Crusivs). 
Finally with the proper view of the connection 
we should neither interpolate a ‘formerly ” 
(SEMLER), as though only the previous condition 





* [Tapte adopts this view: “The celestial spots occupied 
by the Church; on them this combat is to be maintained. 
Those evil spirits have invaded the Church—and therefore be- 
lievers must encounter and fight them ‘in the heavenly 
places.’” ‘Io this view nothing in the context points, while 
it seems a too remote connection to join this phrase with 
waAn.—R.] 


— 


of the angels was denoted, nor does it suffice to 
accept the limitation to a locality excluded (Hor- 
MANN, Schriftbeweis, i. 455), nor is it admissible 
to treat the notion of heaven as an elastic one, so 
that these angels are still relatively in a heaven, 
the atmospheric one (MsvzR). Nor does it at 
all mean a pretended stay, so that the expression 
is apt irony in view of the arrogation of equal 
dignity, power and glory withGod (ScHENKEL). 

[The connection with the phrase immediately 
preceding is accepted by nearly all recent com- 
mentators, but there is necessarily difference of 
opinion about the exact force of the term. Hu11- 
cort objects to any precise specification of locali- 
ty, though referring to Hormann, whose view is 
properly rejected by Muver. ScuEnxKEL’s view 
isa pureinvention. Such irony was not befitting 
the earnestness of Paul’s discourse, and was 
scarcely so ‘apt’? as ScHENKEL thinks, if no 
one else but himself has hitherto appreciated it. 
Exuicort aptly expresses the sense: ‘‘supernal 
spirits of evil.” The E. V, shows the reluctance 
to apply the word ‘heavenly ”’ to evil spirits. 
See Mnyzer and Eantz for notice of other shifts. 
—R.] 


Ver. 18. Wherefore, d:@ tovrto, because 
we have to contend against such.—Take up 
the whole armour of God.—Comp. ver. 11. 
’AvaAd Bere is a technical term for taking up 
the arms.—That ye may be able to with- 
stand.—lInstead of mpé¢ (ver. 11) we here have 
iva; the goal is denoted there, the purpose 
here; dv.reor#vac is somewhat livelier, indi- 
cating the attacks of the spirit, whom he in 
spirit sees making an assault.—In the evil 
day, év TH yuépa TH Tovmpad. — At all 
events this meuns a particular day, immediately 
impending, but quite as certainly is it not the 
same for. every one, since a common contest is 
not implied, not a battle, but a wdAy, ‘wrest- 
ling,” in which the victory is decisive for ‘the 
day of redemption.” Therefore the decisive, im- 
minent day of conflict for each one is marked. 
Bence: bellum est perpetuum; pugna alio die 
minus fervet ; dies malus vel ingruente morte, vel in 
vita; longior, brevior, in se ipso seepe varius. [So 
Hover, Kavi, Atrorp, Expicorr.] See Docir. 
Notes. It is neither the day of death (Scumrp), 
still less the day of Judgment (Jerome), nor in 
general every day of conflict with its calamity 
(TuHroporet, Prtacius, Hartess and others), 
[nor the present life with the accompanying 
thought of brevity, Curysosrom, Cicumenius, 
Tunoruryact,] nor the particular common day 
[of the last great Satanic outbreak] before the 
Second Advent (Koprpn, Muyzr, Stigr and 
others), nor is it merely the evil hours (LuTHER). 

And having accomplished all, to stand 
[kai dmavra katepyacdpevo. oTg@var]. 
—To artioriva, referring to the conflict, the 
Apostle appends (kai) or#vact, which desig- 
nates the victorious keeping the field on the 
place of contest; it is the opposite of fleeing, 
yielding, being thrown down. “Aravra ka- 
Tepyacdpevor, placed first, denotes a perform- 
ing, effecting, the object of which is more fully 
designated with dmavra, more comprehensible 





than wévra, omnia operati (JEROME), well execu- 
ting all (Lute); comp. Rom. vii. 18; Phil. ii, 12. 
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The Apostle here treats of the doing of the Divine 
will in all directions and relations, the ethical 
activity and efficiency of the Christian, which 
outs its way through all assaults and conflicts 
from the side of the demons, without being led 
astray or weakened. Itis neither—mapackevacd- 
uevol, omnibus rebus probe comparatis ad pugnam 

Bernceu and others), nor—dedellare, phrasis bellica 
Greek Fatuers, Grotius, Korps, Hariuiss and 
others), nor does it refer to the conflict itself 
(Meyer and others), nor yet is it: in omnibus per- 
Secti ( Vulgate). 

[The participle is never used by Paul in the 
sense of ‘‘having overcome;” it is therefore best 
to accept the usual meaning: “having accom- 
plished,” especially as we might expect a mascu- 
line object instead of the neuter Ga avra, were 
the former sense intended. At the same time 
the view of Bunaut is evidently too restricted for 
the extended meaning of both participle and ob- 
ject. There remains still another question re- 
specting the scope of the clause. Braune follows 
Lutuer in referring the infinitive to keeping the 
field; in that case the participle necessarily re- 
fers to all the antecedent action. Eaviz, ALFoRD, 
and Exvuicorr however apply the term to stand- 
ing firm until the end of the combat, which 
seems preferable in view of the continued refer- 
ence in context to the conflict itself. The parti- 
ciple, with its object, then means: having done 
all that the exigencies of the conflict require, 
‘being fully equipped and having bravely 
fought.” —R. ] 


The aRMOR itself; vers. 14-17. a. The prepara- 
tion; vers. 14,15. 6. The defensive armor; vers. 
16,174. o. The one offensive weapon; ver. 17b. 

Ver. 14. Stand therefore, or#re ovr, in 
the conflict, in order after the conflict to stand 
as victor. [Murer, Exxicort: ‘stand ready for 
the fight; Atrorp: ‘whether ‘ready for the 
fight’ or ‘in the fight’ matters very little; all 
the aoristic participles are in time antecedent to 
the orjre—and the fight ever at hand.”—R.]— 
Having girt your loins about with truth, 
meptCMadmevot THY OOOVY DLO év GAn- 
6¢ia.—Being girded about their loins, they have 
on the girdle, or waist-belt (Cwargp, Cavy), which 
covers the groin and the stomach below the 
breastplate, the most vulnerable part of the 
body, the region of the hips and loins; this is 
the first and a very important piece ie v. 27; 
xi.5; Luke xii. 35; 1 Pet.i.13). [Meyer: **An 
ungirded soldier would be a contradiction in 
terms.” The girdle kept the armor in place, 
formed in itself a part of the cuirass, and was 
also used to support thesword. The latter notion 
ALForD regards as confusing here, but it hardly 
seems so, since the sword was odjective truth.— 
R.J—Ev aa70cig that with which the loins 
are enveloped, like xalew év mupl, cadtmre év 
(vari (WINER, p. 863*); here it means the ob- 
jective truth revealed in the word, which is ap- 
propriated. Veritas adstringit hominem, menda- 
ciorum magna est laxitas (GRoTIUs). On this ac- 
count we should neither exclude the former 





* (Meyer, Exticort and others take the preposition as in- 
strumental, but ALFORD is more exact: “ not instrumental, 
but local ; the girt person is within, surrounded by the girdle; 
but this is necessarily expressed in English by ‘with.’ RB. 





(Harvess, Meyer), nor understand merely the 
moral truth of willing (Haruuss) or the agree- 
ment of knowledge with the objective truth given 
in the gospel (MzvER), or sincerity (CALVIN and 
others), or apply this to ornament (Haruzss). 
[ “Truth” here is subjective truth, since the ar- 
ticle is wanting and the objective truth is men- 
tioned in ver. 17. Still it is based on the faith 
and standing of a Christian (Atrorp); ‘‘the 
assured conviction that you believe” (Eavig), 
It should be noticed that faith (by implication) 
enters here and in the mention of the sword, as 
well as explicitly in the figure of the shield.— 
R 


And having put on the breastplate of 
righteousness [kal évdvadusvoe Tov Obp- 
axa tHe Stxatootyvanc)].—Here «kai adjoins 
anotherpiece. "Ev dvodmevoc* means putting 
on like a part of the clothes. Tdv 0dpaka is 
added by the Apostle without a designation of 
the part of the body (or7#@o¢) which it covers be- 
cause that is self-evident. The genitive (7 7#¢ 
dtxacocby7c) is appositional ; here it meang 
the righteousness of faith and of life, justifica- 
tion and sanctification before God and men 
(Rom. vi. 4, 18). Zn pectore sedes est conscientiz, 
que munitur justitia, Hostis per omnia tpsi con- 
traria vincitur (BENGEL). Meyer finds here the 
ethical rectitude, as in the previous clause the 
intellectual, which is only so far correct, that 
here we should find an ethical reference, there 
an intellectual one, asin v. 9; Isa. xi. 5. Har- 
LEss: The righteousness of faith, with which 
alone one does not stand on the place of conflict, 
which also passes over intothe life. [So ALrorp: 
“The purity and uprightness of Christian char- 
acter which is the result of the work of the Spirit 
of Christ; the inwrought righteousness, not 
merely the imputed righteousness.” The latter 
reference is defended by Eapiz and Hopes; the 
former pressing the article in support of it, the 
latter urging that no moral virtue forms part of 
the armor and then saying that the subjective 
sense of righteousness was included already in 
the word ‘truth.’ The wider reference is pre- 
ferable, for the more restricted one belongs to a 
view of the word dccasocivy7, which is too foren- 
sic, sundering in twain an indivisible truth. 
For the correct meaning of the word, see Romans, 
pp. 74, 75, 78, etc.—R.] 


Ver. 15. Having shod your feet, ca? i 1o0- 
Onoduevote tovg wédacg.—This adds the 
third piece, and the terms are again significant. 
Here we must think of the war-sandals, mpoxvy- 
Hidac, ocree militarest, which give firm footing 
and gait.— With the preparedness of the 
gospel of peace [év éto:pacig¢ rob evay- 
yeriou rhe eipyvyc].—that in (év) which 
the feet stand, is for the warrior of Christ 
étotuacig, readiness, prompiitudo animi, in- 
ternal and external, the ready courage and pre- 
paredness for conflict, firmitas et constantia, which 
the gospel gives; hence row evayyedion is 
auctoris, the contents and pledge of which is set 





* (The aorist participles are not used for presents (Houz- 
HAUSEN), but with propriety; ‘‘ the different acts specified 
by the participles were all completed before the soldier took 
up his position” (ELLIcoTT).—R.] 

+ [The Roman calige were probably in the Apostle’s mind; 
san with soles thickly studded with nails.—R.] 
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forth by rjc elph#vye chiefly with God, (Rom. 
v. 1; viii. 81, 88 f.), then in one’s self and 
peaceableness toward men assuch.* The Chris- 
tian fights in peace for the sake of peace, viz, 
the eternal one. That is an oxymoron (Scurn- 
KuL): the gospel of peace instils readiness for 
conflict. We should not then, because pedum 
sepe (Rom. x. 15; iii. 16 sqgg.; Luke i. 79) con- 
Juncla mentio cum evangelis et cum pace (Benger), 
allow ourselves, contrary to the context to think 
of the proclamation of the gospel (LuTuer: 
ready to carry on the gospel, Haritess and 
others). [So Curysostom and now ConYBEARE, 
but the Apostle was addressing the whole church 
as engaged in an individual conflict, mainly de- 
fensive too.—R.] Notwithstanding the frequent 
use of éroiacia to translate the Hebrew p22 
(LXX. Ezra ii. 68; iii. 8; Ps. lxxxix. 15; Dan. 
xi. 20, 21), itis not to be rendered as—funda- 
mentum (Bencen and BuueKx and others), al- 
though what is positive is not to be excluded. 
Eipjv7 is neither to be limited to peace with God 
(Hancess, Meyer and others), nor referred to 
peace between Gentile and Gentile (Micuaztis). 
Enxasmus is irrelevant: evangelium—nontumultu, 
sed tolerantia tranquillitateque defenditur. 


The defensive armor; vers. 16, 17a. 

Ver..16. In addition to all, é72? réocev 
(Winer, p. 367), as in Luke iii. 20: ‘Added this 
above all;” xvi. 26. Erasmus: super omnia, for 
a protection over all. Incorreet: before all 
things (Luraer). [Mrver, Hopes, Anrorp, 
Exvcicorr agree with Braune (as does Eaprn, who 
formerly defended the local sense) in taking the 
preposition as—in addition to, rejecting the local 

Bengel and others) and ethical references (E. 

If év be accepted as the correct reading 

(see Textual Note 5) the meaning would be: in all 
things, @. e., on all occasions.—Having taken 
up, avadafBovrec, aptly chosen here 77 the 
shield of faith._Tov @vpedv (from Oipa, 
originally that which closes an entrance) is 
chosen by the Apostle because he has in mind 
the scutum, which was four feet long and two 
and a half broad, ng (Ps. xxxv. 2; Hzek. xxiii. 
24, LXX.) and not doric, clypeus, 122, the smaller, 
round shield. The concern is that the whole 
person be covered, as indeed faith (r H¢ TLOTEWS, 
genitive of apposition as in vers. 14, 17 entirely 
covers and defends the Christian: as God’s gift 
effecting salvation (ii. 8) [Mryer: fides salvifica], 
briuging about forgiveness of sins in the past (i. 
7), affording for every moment access to God 
(iii. 12), assuring in advance of eternal life, by 
securing to us the gift of the Holy Ghost (i. 18, 
14), rendering holy and without blame (i. 4). 
Comp. Rom. viii. 14-16, 81-89. Man’s own holi- 
ness is not a shield for him, asin Wisdom, v. 20; 





*(This view of the passage is now generally accepted 
(Meyer, ALrorp and many others), On the word eTolwacia, 
used principally in the LXX. and ecclesiastical writers (the 
Classical form was érotwd7ys), seo MEYER and ALroRD tn loco, 

+ [Bapie: “The pieces of armor already mentioned being 
fitted ou to the body and fastened to it, each by appropriate 
Mechanism, have each its characteristic verb—but shield, 
helmet and sword need no such special fastening, for they 
are simply taken up orassumed, and therefore they are joined 
to the one general participle, advaAaBdvres, and the verb 


Ségacde.”—RK. | 





God’s holiness is his shield; God Himself is out 
shield (Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xviii. 31; Prov. XXX. 5; 
1 Pet. v. 9; 1 Johny. 4). It is faith, entirely 
and constantly giving itself up to God in Christ, 
on the part of a child and heir, hence not the 
faith of miracles, nor justifying faith alone 
(ScHENKEL).. 

Wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the evil one.—Thus 
the Apostle describes the protection of faith 
against dangerous attacks. ‘Ev @ is on which, 
not with which (Luruer and others). [Itmeans 
either, lighting on it and being quenched in it, 
or ‘‘as protected by and under cover of which” 
(Euuicotr). The former is perhaps preferable. 
--R.] The figure and the reality are here so 
much complicated in each other, that we should 
not think of a shield with wet hides (Oxsuausen), 
but of faith on which the destructive fire from 
Satan is extinguished, without causing damage. 
The future (duvjocobe) refers to the impending 
conflict.* In this are thrown rad Bédy rod 
Tovypov Ta TeTvpapéva; theseare malleoli 
(darts), falarice (javelins), tela ignita (made of 
reeds, with tow and pitch), which are ignited 
and then hurled (Ps. vii. 14; Livy, xxi. 8). The 
evil one, @. e., Satanf (Matt. v. 37; xiii. 19, 38; 
John xvii. 15; 2 Thess. iii, 3) throws tempta- 
tions of many kinds; hence radvra comes first 
andra remvpwpévea is placed last for empha- 
sis (Wrver, p. 127)f. Certainly we are to un- 
derstand in part dangerous and corrupting words 
and speeches which come to one’s ears, impart 
thoughts cast into the heart, the fire of passions, 
etc. In the ofjoar the figure is simply exceeded 
by the reality. Of course we need not think of 
poisoned darts (RugckertT and others), which 
are not burning, but inflict burning wounds. Yet 
it cannot be said that we should not think of 
burning desires (Curysostom), because these are 
present within. man (SCHENKEL); faith is an af- 
fair of the heart, and in the heart the conflict of 
redemption is fought and won; besides fire and 
iron could scarcely be two deadly elements, 
which aptly illustrate the attacks of Satan. 
[ScHEnkeEL]. 


Ver. 17. And take [or receive] the helmet 
of salvation [xal r#v mepikedadraiav rod 
owt7piov 6éFac6e,.—This advanceisnatural. 
In accordance with the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage a translation is made to the finite con- 
struction; itis not simply Paul’s lively method 
(Mrygr), but that of the language. The genl- 
tive, Tov owrypiov, is one of apposition, as in 
vers. 14, 16.] The word is entirely general as 
in Luke ii. 30; iii. 6; Acts xxviii, 38 (from Isa. 
lix. 17, LXX. with a reference to the name of 
Jesus, in which the battle is fought and won, 








* (Not, however, as MEYER thinks, to the last great future 
fight. ALrorpD thinks the future implies the ccrtainty that 
the shield of faith will thus quench. Exutcorr regards it ag 
only “a conditioned present.”—R, 

T (Should the article bo omitted (see Textual Note®) the 
participle would be a tertiary predicate ; “fire-tipt as they 
are” (KLLIcorr), “ when inflamed, even in their utmost malice 
and fiery power” (Atrorp).—R,] 

ft [Eniicorr: “Not ‘evil, ro movypov, but in accordance 
with the individualizing and personal nature of the conflict 
which the context so forcibly depicts—the Deyj].” ALFORD: 
“'fhe conflict being personal, the adversary must be, not an 
abstract principle, but a concrete person.” —R,] 
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whom faith appropriates) and is used for owrnpia. 
The salvation of the Messianic kingdom is re- 
presented as a helmet, covering the head. For 
the warrior does not hide himself behind his 
shield, but looks over it into the face of his 
opponent.—A é face, accipite oblatam a domino. 
Salute erigitur caput et munitur. 1 Thess. v. 8; 
Psa. iii. 8, 4 (Bencrn). Salvation is the subject 
of the faith, in which the salvation is appre- 
hended (Hartzss). [Hopge: “That which 
adorns and protects the Christian, which enables 
him to hold up his head with confidence and joy, 
is the fact that he is saved.” The German has 
an alliteration here: Den Helm des Heils nehmt, 
which Wickliffe gives in the Old English of his 
version: ‘‘the helme of helthe.”—R. ] 

The one offensive weapon; ver. 17 b. 

And the sword of the Spirit, ea? ray 
uayatpav Tot mvebmarog.—there is no 
mention, in addition, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 47; of 
the “spear,” or of the “bow” (Gen. xlviii. 22; 
Josh, xxiv. 12; Psa. xliv.7). The Christian has 
ouly to contend cominus, personally, not eminus. 
The sword is ‘of the Spirit;” tov mvebpatoc 
is a genitive auctoris: He gives it, makesit. It 
¢annot be appositional (HaR.ess and others), as 
before, since the apposition follows in the rela- 
tive clause.* 

Which is the word of God.—0 icrz 
which is neuter by attraction of p7ua Oeod, 
relates to pdya:pav, and is not to be construed 
with rvetparoc (OLsHAUSEN), for the Holy Ghost 
is not the Word of God; the latter is the pro- 
duct, the former is the Producer of what is in 
the word of God. Concinne subsequitur mentio 
Spiritus, adeoque coll. ver. 13 habetur mentio s. 
trinitatis (BrncEeL). The Holy Ghost is meant, in 
antithesis, both to the letter and to the flesh, 
hence not the human spirit (Morus), which in 
itself is also odpé ‘‘The Word of God” is not 
to be, limited to commandments (Fuarr), or 
threatening against the enemies of the kingdom 
(Koprs). 

This completes the equipment. Two things 
are to. be maintained: 1. The difference of the 
arms and the ethical or supersensuous realities 
set forth in them should not be arbitrarily weak- 
ened. It should not be said: universa potius 
armorum notio tenenda est. Nor cana proof of 
this be deduced from 1 Thess. v. 8, where we read: 
“the breastplate of faith and love, and for an 
helmet the hope of salvation.” From a different 
stand-point there can be afforded a partially dif- 
ferent point of view. 2. The figures are not to 
be pressed beyond measure and the lively objec- 
tive metaphor of the Apostle to be dissected in 
arbitrary subjectivity to practical use. 





* (“Still less probably is it a genitive of quality, » udyatpa 
mvevuatixd (CHRYSOSTOM), or a simple genitive of possession 
in reference to the riwwpytixy évépyeca (Lever. ap. Cram. Cat.) 
of the Spirit, both of which seem to be at variance with the 
general tenor of the passage, which represents the ‘arma- 
tura’ as furnished to us by God. Thus then it is from the 
Spirit that we receive the sword, that sword being the Word 
of God, the Gospel (ver. 15), Which is the dvvayis Ocod (Kom. 
i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18) to every one who believeth; comp. Heb. 
iv. 12” (Etticorr).—R.]} ' 7 

[Eapiz mentions among the works which are open to this 
objection: GURNALL, Christian in complete_armour, Glasgow, 
1763; AInsworTH, Tactica Sacra, 1607; Lypius, Syntagma 
dere militari, ed Van Til, 1698, Dort.—The best practical 
commentary on this section is undoubtedly to be found in 
Bonyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, especially the armory in the 

16 





The prayer and the intercession; vers, 18-20. 
(a.) Prayer in general, ver. 18 a. (b.) Intercession 
in general, ver, 180, (c.) Intercession for the Apos- 
tle, vers. 19, 20, 

Ver. 18, With all prayer and supplica- 
tion praying.—[The connection of this verse ig 
with orjre (ver. 15), not with déSacfe, which isa 
subordinate thought referring to a definite act, 
hence inconsistent with the “all,” “always” of 
this verse (Mrver). Mever is scarcely justifia- 
ble in disconnecting 614 méoy¢ Tposeuyae 
Kali defoewe from mpooevydmervor onthe 
ground of tautology and logical difficulty. Each 
phrase expresses a proper qualification of the 
participle, and to pray always with every form 
of prayer involves no contradiction. Hopgs 
seems to have been led into Muysn’s view. 
Conybeare improperly takes the participle as 
an imperative and begins a new paragraph with 
this verse.—R.] ; 

The participle (rpocevydpevor) is closely 
connected with the summons to the conflict and 
the putting on of the armor. The summons to 
prayer did not appearindependently. Prayer is 
rather to be regarded as attending the taking up 
of the weapons and the conflict, as the present 
strongly indicates. The phrase: d:4 wadone 
Tpocevyne Kai degoews, placed first, only 
requires, that prayer should not be neglected 
and that constant prayer of every form be 
earnestly offered up. The first term means 
prayer in general, the second the special request. 

So Hanruess, Meyer, Frirzscuz, Trenou (Syn. 
IL, 2 1), Exuicorr, Atrorp and most recent 
commentators.—R.] The opinion [Grorzus] is 
untenable, that the former refers to the bestow- 
ment of a blessing, the latter to the averting of 
an evil (Jas. v. 16, 17). 

At all times in the Spirit.—'Bv ravri 
katp@ gives prominence to the prayer as per- 
severing, despite all change of relations and cir- 
cumstances, at every opportunity, év mvebtpmare 
to prayer, as fervent and Christian occurring in 
the impulse of the Holy Ghost.* Benge: Quo- 
ties cunque oratis, orate in Spiritu, quippe qui nullo 
tempore excluditur. 

Intercession in general. And watching there- 
unto in all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints.—With reference to the al- 
ready described prayer (el¢ airdé) there should 
also enter (ka), “watching” (aypumvoivrec, 
from dimvoc, Mark xiii. 33; Luke xxi. 36), which 
is elsewhere also joined with prayer (Matt. xxvi, 
41; Mark xiv. 38; Col. iv. 2). [Atrorp: ‘gon- 
tinual habits of prayer cannot be kept up with- 
out watchfulness to that very end.”—R.] This 
should take place: ‘‘in all perseverance and 
supplication for all the saints.” The feeling of 
fellowship in the conflict finds its immediate ex- 
pression in the supplication for all the tellow- 
combatants, whose standing fast is strength and 





for us (Rom. viii. 26). So Exuicorr, who analyzes the clause 
thus: ‘‘ With all prayer and supplication " denotes the earnest, 
because varied character of the prayer; “at all times” the 
constancy of it, thus showing that there ia no tautology as 
MEYsr asserts and Hopes impligs.—R.1 
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assistance to their neighbor. The Christian 
should have a clear view about him, to the com- 
panions in conflict at other positions, in other 
places, and besides continue constant in such 
supplication. _[‘* Perseverance and supplica-~ 
tion” here amounts to ‘‘ persevering supplica- 
tion,” though it is not a grammatical Hendiadys, 
since the order would be inverted in that case. 
Exzicort saysit is ‘a virtual or what might be 
termed a contextual &v dia dvoiv.” Eapie: «In 
praying for themselves they were uniformly to 
blend petitions for all the saints.”—R. | How 
much depends on this is exemplified in what 
follows. 


Intercession for the Apostle, vers. 19, 20. Ver. 
19. And for me [or on my behalf], cai trip 
éyov.—[K ai brings into prominence a particu- 
lar instance; Winer, p. 407.—R.] On the 
change of prepositions (see Lxeg. Notes on chap. 
y. 2) it may be remarked: As regards the saints 
the figure of encirclement by attacking foes is 
the one, hence epi, but in the case of the Apos- 
tle in prison, that of a fallen combatant, hence 
oiaép. Or the former ison account of, propter, 
the latter—for, pro (1 Pet. iii. 18), making known 
a stronger personal interest.* 

That utterance may be given to me.— 
‘Iva poe do%, that there may be given me 
from the Lord as Ilis gift.¢ Mon nitehatur Paulus 
habitu suo (Bencrt). But what? Utterance, in 
the opening of my mouth, Adyog év avoi- 
ec rov otépardée pov.—this is one concep- 
tion: Adyog without the article, indefinite, is 
more qualified by the prepositional phrase. “Av- 
orgie Tov oTéparog is a pregnant expression 
(Matth, vy. 2; 2 Cor. vi.11), signifying joyful 
courage, streaming fulness, as well as granted 
freedom and fit opportunity (Stier). It is an 
emphatic designation of the inworking of God 
upon him who should speak in His name (Har- 
buss). Comp. Exod. iv. 12; Psa. li. 17; Isa. li, 
66; Ezek. iii. 27; xxix. 381; xxxii. 22; Matth. 
x. 19; Luke xxi. 15. Curysostom: 7 daAvouc 
énixertar Thy Tappnoiav etotomiCovaa, GAA 4 ebyip 
} dperépa dvolyer pov 70 ordua, iva év atta Tappyol- 
downat. Catovius: Petit sibi sermonem dari, non 
catenas solvi; petit apertionem oris, non vinculorum; 
petit sermonis nappyoiay in ipsis vinculis, non libera- 
tionem ab wsdem. A word thus uttered in the 
opening of the mouth effected by God is God’s 
word. He therefore wishes a word, not for him- 
self in his heart, but a word in his mouth for 
others, in furtherance of the conflict which tends 
to peace, This differs then from Ool. iv. 2, 
where external opportunity is in question, while 
here the internal life of the Apostle is treated of. 
Accordingly it is incorrect to render: ut aperiam 
os meum (Brza [E. V.] and others); in that case 

* (MEYER, ELLIcoTT and others attach little or no impurtance 
to the change of preposition here, but HARLESS, EADIE, ALFORD 
and others are not satisfied with the explanation that the 
changé was occasioned by mere desire for variety. That is 
unlike Paul. To mark the variation in English, ALForD 
renders: “ concerning all the saints and for me.” The Revision 
by Four Anglican clergymen gives: “for all the saints and 
on my behalf.” Exiicorr in his translation gives: and in 
perteular for me, but this is a paraphrase of the specializing 

ai.—R. 
: tT cree reading of the Rec. (Sofeiy), on which see Textual 
Note °, would give the purpose a more subjective reference, 


and represent the feeling of a more dependent reality (ELLI- 
oorT).—R.] 2 





ele would occur instead of év. So too: when I 
speak or open my mouth (MEYER and cre 
[so substantially Eaprz, Exiicorr, ALFORD an 
Hopae]; itis not merely a graphic and solemn 
expression, that would be too flat. Nor is an im- 
provisation referred to (QEcumEntivs), or an in- 
ternal moral quality of Paul, the frankness=és 
nappnoia (CALVIN, Korpe [Bugex, ScuEeNnKEL] 
and others), or occasione data (Grotius and 
others), nor is it to be joined with what follows. 
[The connection with what precedes (not, as in 
the E. V., with what follows) is now generally ac- 
cepted. ‘The opening of the mouth” most na- 
turally refers neither to the quality nor to the 
source of the discourse, but to the simple act or 
fact of speaking, so that the view of Meyer is on 
the whole preferable. As the phrase occurs here 
in the purport of a prayer, it may refer to an act 
of God in opening the mouth, as Braune claims, 
but in that case another form would have made 
the sense much clearer.—R.. | 

In boldness to make known the mys- 
tery of the gospel [‘‘So that with boldness I 
may make known,” etc. ].—This expresses that 
for which he wishes that to him ‘utterance may 
be given,” ‘‘in the opening of my mouth.” He 
would gladly ‘‘make known,” and this was per- 
mitted to him in Cesarea (Acts xxiv. 28) and in 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 80, 31; 2 Tim. i. 16) in spite 
of his bonds. But he wishes to do it év wappyoiga 
(iii. 12), hence the phrase stands emphatically in 
advance. What he will gladly make known is 
the ‘mystery ” (i. 9; iii. 9), which is the sub- 
stance ‘‘of the gospel.” [Exuicorr takes it asa 
genitive subjecti, ‘the mystery which the gospel 
has, involves.”—R. ] 


Ver. 20. For which [or in behalf of which 
(Etuicorr: ‘iz commodum! eujus, to preach 
which’); see below on the exact reference.—R. ] 

Iam an ambassador.—He thus expresses 
the reason why he would so gladly stand up and 
labor for the gospel [not merely why he was in 
bonds.—R.] As Christ’s ambassador he holds 
that office for all nations, and for the gospel; 
hence v rép'od, not dv. IpeBetwis: Laman 
ambassador (2 Cor. v. 20) and that too in bonds, 
év dAbvoer.—What a contrast: to be an ambassa- 
dor in a chain! BEenaEeL: Paradoxon; mundus ha- 
bet legatos splendidos. WrTSTEIN: Alias legati jure 
gentium sancti et inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non 
poterant. The verb does not however indicate 
that he was accredited to the Roman court (M1- 
CHAELIS), nor does the noun in the singular refer 
to the single chain with which he was bound toa 
soldier, to the custodia militaris (BaUMGARTEN and 
others).* Gnorius is incorrect: nunc quogue non 
desino legationem, for we do not read: kai év dAbaee 
mpeoBebw. Nor is it—mpecBebov év adavcer elut 
(Rvurckert). Finally ov does not refer to pvor7- 
ploy or to Ta év mappycia yrwpioa, [Eapiz refers 
it to the whole preceding clause, but this is in. 
distinct; Mzyrr, Exticorr and Atrorp (appa- 
rently most correctly) refer it to ‘«the mystery of 
the gospel,” since this was the object of yvwpioat, 
and what heshould make known would naturally 





* {ihe allusion is probable, but as the singular is frequently 
used in a collective sense, and this word is employed by Paul 
only in the singular, we cannot certainly infer that there is 
such an allusion here—R.] 
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be that for which he was an ambassador in bonds. 
R—.] 

That therein I may speak boldly, iva év 
avTh wTappyotadowpat.—l ve introduces an 
end, and the final one: ‘that therein I may speak 
boldly.” [‘*His being thus a captive ambassa- 
dor, was all the more reason why they should 
pray earnestly that he might have boldness” 
na On the grammatical connection see 
the concluding note.—R.] The gospel is the im- 
mediate task of the free discourse, in this, how- 
ever, there is also a message of Divine power, 
is the source and ground of the boldness. When 
there is first vouchsafed to him ‘‘an utterance in 
the opening of his mouth,” then also does he ob- 
tain ‘*boldness”’ in the gospel, and that too: as 
T ought to speak, o¢ dei pe AaAgoar— 
The emphasis rests on the 6¢ asin Luke xii. 11 
(Stren). Much depends on how it is done, hence 
“cas I ought to speak.” He must indeed testify; 
that is his “necessity” (1 Cor. ix. 16); but to 
him belongs also, beyond the evayyedicacba, the 
manner worthy of the ambassador of Christ. 
This defines the fulfilling of his task, his duty. 
Comp. Col. iv. 4; 1 Thess. ii. 2. Accordingly iva 
in this verse is not co-ordinate with the first iva 
in ver. 19 (Meyer, Bueex and others), since this 
is the final end of the Church’s supplication, to 
be attained through the fulfilment of the first iva; 
nor is it dependent on mpeoBetw (BenGEL), which 
is inconceivable. 

[Eapiz, Atrorp, HopeEe and Exuicort, all 
agree with Mrver, in taking this tv a as co-ordi- 
nate with that in ver. 19, thus setting forth a se- 
cond purpose of the watching and the supplica- 
tion for the Apostle, This involves no tautology, 
as HakLess supposes, since the reference here is 
to a conditioned boldness, and ‘‘therein’’ indi- 
cates not the source or ground, but the sphere of 
the boldness: ‘‘in the matter of, in dealing with 
the mystery of the gospel;’’ God is the source. 
Such a co-ordinate iva@ occurs in Rom. vii. 13; 
Gal. iii. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 8. It is true as Braune 
suggests, that this design is accomplished only 
through the fulfilment of the previous purpose 
(ver. 19), but grammatically the clause must be 
either co-ordinate or subordinate (the view of 
Bence being altogether untenable) ; if the lat- 
ter, then it would express the purpose, not of the 
whole previous context, the supplication and con- 
sequent utterance, but simply of the gift of ut- 
terance, a view which Braune himself does not. 
accept. We prefer therefore the other construc- 
tion as more grammatical and not militating 
against the special point our author would bring 
out. For convenience a paraphrase of vers. 18— 
20 is appended: In this conflict therefore stand, 
not only armed thus, but with all (every form of) 
prayer and supplication, praying at all times (per- 
severingly and under all circumstances) in the 
(Holy) Spirit, and watching thereunto (in respect 
to this varied and constant prayer) i all perse- 
verance and supplication (abiding evenas you pray 
in persevering supplication) for all the saints ; and 
(in particular) on behalf of me, that to me may be 
given (from God) utterance, in the opening of my 
mouth (when I am called upon to speak), so that 
with baldness I may make known the mystery of the 
gospel (whose contents are the gospel), in dehalf 
of which (gospel mystery) J am an ambassador in 





bonds (a chained ambassador); (praying for me 
too in view of my office and condition) that therein 
(in the matter of the gospel mystery) J may speak 
boldly, as I ought (as becomes my office) to 
speak,—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The kingdom of Satan. There is an organ- 
ized kingdom of evil (Haun, Theologie des N. T., I. 
p. 847), opposing the kingdom and people of God. 
In this thera is a head, dtaBorog (ver. 11; ii. 2; 
iv. 27); there are different groups, apyai, éovotas 
(ver. 12; iii. 10; comp. i. 21), superior and infe- 
rior, with dominion over the world, Koopoxpdropec. 
The nature of the prince and his dependents is 
pneumatic (ver. 12: rd mvevuarexd) and super-ter- 
restrial, év roi¢ érovpaviow (yer. 12); thus promi- 
nence is given to their might over against men; 
they are super-terrestrial, with angelic power. 
Their character, however, is marked by the terms 
“wickedness” (ver. 12: t¢ movypiac), * dark- 
ness”? (rod oxdrouc, ver. 12) and ‘the evil one” 
(ver. 16); at his service are multifarious wiles 
(ver. 11: at yeGodsiac), which perceive the neces- 
sities and weakness of the object to be assaulted 
in all relations, preparing the attacks accord- 
ingly. [Eapre: ‘‘To rouse up the Christian 
soldiery, the Apostle brings out into bold relief 
the terrible foes which they are summoned to 
encounter. As to their position, they are no 
subalterns, but foes of mighty rank, the nobility 
and chieftains of the spirit-world; as to their 
office, their domain is ‘this darkness’ in which 
they exercise imperial sway ; as to their essence, 
they are not encumbered with an animal frame, 
but are ‘spirits ;’ and as to their character, they 


‘are ‘evil’—their appetite for evil only exceeds 


their capacity for producing it.”—R.] 

2. The contest in its essence is a single-handed 
struggle in wrestling (ver. 12: dada, se. éorw 
juiv 4 aan), in which each for himself is at- 
tacked. The danger lies in the power and cha- 
racter of the enemy and of his wiles (see 1), in 
which he does not himself openly appear; he 
casts PéAy, many (wév7a) and fiery ones (ver 
16), as also in the end of the vanquished one, 
who belongs to ‘‘ darkness” (ver. 12) asa resule 
of the ‘‘deceit”’ (iv. 14). The means for assault 
and conflict are afforded to the Evil one by the 
world, which is at his disposal, and by “flesh 
and blood” (ver. 12), which war against the soul 
and become allies in the service of Satan, against 
whom the contest really is waged, standing be- 
hind these as he does with his stratagems and 
artifices. What is natural and created is not the 
precise antagonist against whom we must con- 
tend. The Apostle sketches the conflict as a 
present one (ori, ver. 12), concerning every 
member of the church, the Apostle and every 
Christian, having however its history, its various 
stages up to the day of decision (‘in the evil 
day,” ver. 13) for which we must be prepared by 
opposition from the very start, being practiced 
in the turns and twists of the contest. Hence we 
are to understand the temptations and antagon- 
isms, which meet every Christian in this world, 
which are spared to no period of the Church, 
They appear as contests with flesh and blood, with 
the world and its influence through its possea- 
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sions, pleasures and honors, put back of this 
there stands really and in truth the kingdom of 
darkness.* At certain times and hours they are 
intensified into specially decisive conflict. The 
evil day may be either the most fierce persecution 
and bitter sorrow, or quite as readily prosperity 
and undisturbed earthly happiness, in which 
some may fall even deeper and the Church itself 
be corrupted into unfaithfulness. This is true 
in particular for every Christian and his Chris- 
tian life, and also in general for the Christian 
Church in its groups and its course of develop- 
ment. As the power of the Evil one is & cosm1- 
cal one, and not merely a human one, humanly 
individualized, so the conflict itself is a cosmical 
one algo, and not merely an individual one. 

3. The panoply. In such a conflict the Chris- 
tian needs an equipment, given by God and cover- 
ing the whole man (7 ravorAia Tov Geov, vers. 11, 
13). Man of himself, in his own power and 
strength, is unable to withstand the attacks ; he 
has assailable and vulnerable points, which he 
must protect against the assaults of the Evil One, 
but which he alone cannot protect ; only with the 
Lord Christ and in His power can he do it, even 
though he stands isolated; without God in Christ 
never !—The separate pieces of this armor (vers. 
14-17) are: truth, righteousness, zealous but not 
passionate witness, faith, which concerns the 
whole personality, hope, which exalts, and God’s 
Word. The first three pieces betoken the gar- 
ments, the next two the defensive armor, the last 
the one only weapon of offence and attack adapted 
only for single-handed and close combat, which 
belongs to the Christian warrior, to the Christian 
assailed by the Evil One and yet courageous and 
assured of victory. No one piece can be under- 
valued or neglected: each one requires the other; 
they together form one whole.—The putting on 
of this armor presupposes a being strengthened, 
points to an internal and vital appropriation, and 
requires faithful fulfilment of duty (@mavra karep- 
yuoduevot, ver. 13). Neither a knowledge which 
is a matter either of the memory merely or of the 
reflecting understanding, nor an external mecha- 
nical skill in the handling of these spiritual 
pieces of armor, will suffice for the conflict and 
the victory. Even the standing ready for the 
combat is not enough; there must be a solicitous 
regard as to what is to be done, and performance 
of the immediate task in peaceable walk. But 
above all must we cling to the Lord, in order to 
become inwardly strengthened by Him.—Hence 
Paul adjoins to the lively sketch of the panoply 
in close connection soberly without a figure. 





* [Hopae remarks respecting the conflict: “It is one also 
in which great mistakes are often committed and serious loss 
incurred from ignorance of its nature, and of the appropriate 
means for carrying iton. Men are apt to regard it as a mere 
moral conflict between reason and conscience on the one side, 
and evil passions on the other. They therefore rely on their 
own strength and npon the resources of nature for success. 
Against these mistakes the Apostle warns his readers. He 
teaches that everything pertaining to it is supernatural. The 
source of strength is not in nature. The conflict is not be- 
tween the good and bad principles of our nature. He shows 
that we Lelong to a spiritual as well as to a natural world, and 
are engaged in a combat in which the higher powers of the 
universe are involved; and that this conflict, on the issue of 
which our salvation depends, is not to be carried on with 
straws picked up by the wayside. As we have superhuman 
enemies to contend with, we need not only superhuman 
strength, but Divine armor and arms. The weapons of our 
warlare are not natural, but Divine.”—R.] 





4, Praying and watching (ver. 18), just as the 
Lord enjoined it and practiced it in the struggle 
in the garden of Gethsemane (Matth, xxvi, 36- 
46) ; God’s Word to and for us tenches and leads 
us to open our hearts before Him in our word to 
Him, There must be at length intercourse be- 
tween Him and our souls, in order to strengthen 
us more and more and enable us to do our duty. 
In prayerful intercourse, that grows ever more 
fervent, free; joyous and constant, we obtain 
God’s power. But we must with truwe open look 
see about and within ourselves, so that our weak- 
ness, the motions of the flesh, the surrounding 
agitation, the state of the times, the assaults of 
the enemy, God’s will and word, do not escape us. 

5. We must advance to intercession for all saints 
and for the special warriors of the present. The 
Christian stands in single-handed combat, but is 
not isolated; the fall of one may involve the fall 
of another, perhaps of many. The victory of one 
preserves many from a fall. The conflict of the 
Christian is a common concern, the cause of the 
Church. That is an evidence of watching, when 
in the supplication for all special thought is given 
to those who are fighting in the van and most of 
all exposed to assaults, That is watchfulness, 
when one sees that the matter is not that the ex- 
ternal condition of the assailed one is altered and 
improved, that the prison should be opened for 
the prisoner, but rather that he continues inter- 
nally in joy‘and boldness to be an unhampered 
witness of the gospel, especially of the marrow 
of the gospel, full of life, of the profoundest con- 
tents of revelation, thus enabled amid all outward 
disgrace before the world to preserve the inward 
dignity of a child and servant of God, of His am- 
bassador. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


About nothing does man have such indistinct 
views as about his own strength. Every one, be 
he never so weak, thinks himself strong: this is 
proved by his resolutions, his plans, which have 
been mostly frustrated and shattered. It is with 
strength as with beauty, which no one even the 
ugliest thinks is far off. Indeed man is often 
afraid for himself just where there is nothing to 
fear, as the miser of unnecessary expense, the 
ambitious man of renouncing something, not 
knowing their own weakness. That inthe Lord 
alone, the strong and mighty One, strength is to 
be sought and found, all those do not consider 
who are unwilling to ground true freedom in the 
service of God; only the children of God are 
strong, and he who stands fast on the soil of Di- 
vine precepts, eternal principles, has unconquer- 
able might. He who is overcome by God and 
holds to Him, overcomes himself and the enemies 
without him.—The conflict is stirred by a pow- 
erful enemy without us, who is the more danger- 
ous, the more allies he finds within us in our flesh 
and blood, in our natural man. Were there no 
false friends in us, the enemy, Satan, without us 
would not have so great power.—The Christian 
alone is assailed; he who is not assailed is no 
Christian, either no longer, or not yet. Satan 
does not attack his own, but rather uses them only 
in assaulting believers.—In the panoply of God 
all temptations of the devil turn out to be trials 
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from God, in which we become stronger and 
more invincible.—The girdle of the Christian 
warrior is a chain of eternal truths, his breast- 
plate is righteousness which avails before God, 
his war-shoes are skill in Gospel testimony in 
word and deed without precipitancy in peacea- 
bleness; his shield is that faith of the heart 
which hangs on Christ, securing against seven 
darts, those of sin, virtue, the world, the cross, 
despair, calumny and death (H. Murttsr); the 
helmet is the hope of everlasting salvation, and 
the short sword is the apprehended word from 
God, which has the edge and point to parry as 
drawn by the Lord Himself. Only learn how to 
choose and use such texts as Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10! 
See thou hast the sword of the Spirit! 1. The 
sword which is of the Spirit is a word, God’s 
word, but this word isa sword. 2. The Spirit, 
whose the sword is, is the Holy Spirit, not theo- 
logy, not polity, nor confession, neither letter 
nor man’s reason.—Without God’s word reason 
and strength were a leaden banner, a lance with- 
out a head, a sword without an edge.—To han- 
dle the sword of the Spirit thou needest the 
strength of God. Hamann says aptly, the breast- 
plate is no bodice but a breast-plate, to which a 
champion is as much accustomed as patrons to 
their loose clothes. From supplication we first 
learn how to pray for ourselves rightly.—More 
depends on internal than on external freedom. 
To be free in chains and bonds, to be full of pure 
joy in tribulation, to be oppressed and yet free- 
hearted, is the Apostle’s wish and precept. 
Starke: Do you suppose that Christianity 
comes off without a conflict or that you will re- 
ceive a crown of glory without having contended ? 
You deceive yourself. Daily must you be 
in the combat and show good knighthood in 
faith. Do you ask: who then are my enemies? 
look into your own breast and there you will 
find sinful lusts, warring against you; sloth and 
sleepiness, clouding thy spirit, unbelief and 
doubt, wounds of conscience, disturbing you, ete. 
Without you are Satan and the world, setting 
their nets. If you are not properly armed in 
faith against these enemies, you will go to ruin. 
—Since artifice is so much more dangerous than 
force, we must specially protect ourselves against 
this.—He who is well armed can composedly look 
the devil in the face and stand up to him foot to 
foot; he will assuredly conquer.—A good con- 
science is the Christian’s breastwork.—The less 
sin, the less the power of the devil.—Let a be- 
lieving Christian take especial care that he guards 
his heart,—When the enemy is there it is too 
late to begin to arm; prepare yourself before- 
hand and be always ready.—Where there is no 
faith, there is no armor that avails against Satan; 
all is lost.—The word of God is necessary for all 
men, even for the overcoming of spiritual adver- 
saries. How can the Romish Church answer for 
this, that they have refused this to their poor 
people ?—Prating is not praying. He who has 
not the spirit of prayer, cannot pray aright.— 
Strong, well-fortified and blessed souls need our 
intercessions also.—Ye hearers, why is it that 
your teacher is so dull and that he cannot speak 
with power to your conscience! The answer is: 
you do not pray for him! Oh, as often as he 
enters the pulpit, so often should your mind and 





your whole heart rise to the Lord, praying earn- 
estly that he may with boldness and great im- 
pression speak to your souls.—Oh how much 
useless stuff is often brought out from the pul- 
pit! Let him who appears before the Lord, see 
to it that he speaks nothing else than God’s 
word. 

Rieger: A good warrior needs inward courage 
and then outward armor.—The devil has a great 
advantage when his power is denied or deemed 
trifling. For there is then the less arming against 
him.—The magnificent names which the Apostle 
applies to these powers arranged in the kingdom 
of darkness, we must never look atin themselves, 
for then they might appear to be expressed only 
to increase the fear of our hearts; but when we 
consider in addition the destruction of all these 
works which is announced in the Gospel, they 
serve rather to exalt the name of Christ.—In the 
entire period of life, during which we find our- 
selves placed.on the field of conflict, there still 
occurs some one occasion which constitutes the 
evil day, and upon which it depends whether the 
purpose of the enemy be repelled, our will for 
good, taken from God’s word and Spirit, become 
strengthened and thus God’s will toward us be 
accomplished.—It is really a principal part of 
the honorable condition of the children of God, 
that they cannot only present their own concerns 
in prayer to Him, but also assume those of others 
in supplication.—There is here however no ap- 
proval of an indolent leaning upon the interces- 
sions of others, such as Simon sought with a 
heart “not right” (Acts vi. 24), or of a self- 
interested application of intercession, such as our 
Saviour rebuked in the Pharisee (Matt. xxiii. 
14), but we are to understand a common contest 
and mutual help in prayer. 

Hzvsyer: Weapons of human prudence, the 
straw-armor of our reason, as Luther says, are: 
not sufficient against the evil, spiritual powers. 
If God is not with us, with His counsel and His. 
strength, all is in vain.—The Christian must ever 
stand, ever be armed, because there is always a. 
conflict. A fool does not know what kind of a 
contest there is going to be! He calls the evil 
powers the fancies of benighted ones.—As among 
the Spartans the saying was: ‘either with this. 
or on this,” so the Christian should either pre- 
serve his shield of faith or die on it.—No one is. 
so strong that. he can do without the intercession 
of others. Even a Paul still needed strengthen- 
ing and stimulus. The word to be preached is 
given by the Lord; the Lord opens the mouth. 
From Him must come the impulse to speak; he 
who preaches according to his own fancies and 
pleasure accomplishes nothing. The Gospel is: 
to the perverted heart always a mystery. 

PassavanT: Paul was & man of God and as 
such of varied and great experience in all these 
conflicts.—The more earnestly Paul contended, 
the more earnestly did his love for the Christians, 
the brethren, the churches of the Lord, fear and: 
tremble.—Paul is the ambassador on behalf of the: 
Gospel and on account of the preaching of it in 
bonds.—This office has its sorrows and dangers ; 
it has heights and also abysses, a destruction, a. 
condemnation, a death. 

Stier: As certainly as you can count upon 
God’s help, so necessary is your own activity in: 
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the use of means, which God proffers that you 
may offer resistance.—To withstand the enemy 
and to stand is already the entire, difficult tri- 
umph:—We are not however once for all done 
with girding, putting on, grasping our arms and 
armor; in the midst of the conflict we must con- 
gtantly look after them and keep them in order. 
—The contest, the enemies, the field of battle, 
the equipment,—that is all; but the arms, which 
the Spirit gives, can be managed only with the 
prayer of our spirit, can be attained, put on and 
grasped only through prayer.—An ambassador in 
bonds! But although bound, he can still pro- 
claim unhindered and conduct properly his em- 
bassy.—Genuacu: Bound with a chain to a sol- 
dier, Paul preached the Gospel and dictated this 
Epistle, from which the Christian Church in all 
ages has received so much love and pleasure. — 
On the Epistle for the 21st Sunday after Trinity 
[vers. 10-17].—Herpencer: The hand-book 
(Enchiridion) of a Christian knight. 1. What 
kind of heart and courage such an one must have 
to appear in the place of review. 2. Who is his 
chief Captain, to whom he must have regard. 
8. What kind of equipment he must have, what 
is the best armory, the best arsenal. 4, Who are 
his worst enemies. 5. How he ought and must 
accustom himself to his armor. 6. What a se- 
vere regimen he must carry out. 7. Finally 
what he has to expect, if he conduct himself in 
a knightly manner.—Lisco; The sacred combat 
of the Christian: 1. The cause for which he con- 
tends (vers. 10, 11); 2. The enemies against 
‘which he contends (vers. 12, 18); 8. The wea- 
‘pons with which he contends (vers. 14-17).— 
‘RautTenperG: Be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might! How the equipment with 
‘the whole armor of God is 1) so indispensable, 
2) so accessible, 8) so glorious.—Haruirss: The 
bond of Christian fellowship consists: 1) in the 
assurance of the same contest for all; 2) in the 
‘possession of the same arms; 3) in the command to 
accordant love.—Gesetz und Zeugniss [a German 
periodical]: The secret conflict of the Christian. 
1) The secret of his danger, 2) of his strength, 3) 
of his victory.--MUENKEL: The Apostle’s war-ser- 
‘mon shows 1) the enemy against whom, 2) the ar- 
‘mor in which, 3) the kingdom for which we con- 
-tend.—Préute: The Christian warrior. 1. The 
‘host of foes against him (ver. 12); 2. The heroic 
spirit in which he goes forth (vers. 10, 11); 3. 
‘The armor he bears (vers. 13-17). 
[Honen: Vers. 10-13. As a conflict is inevi- 
‘table, the believer should: 1. Muster strength 
for the struggle. 2. He should seek that strength 
from Christ. 8. Since his enemies are not hu- 
Ian, but superhuman, he needs not only more 
than human strength, but also Divine armor.— 
Ver. 10. He who rushes into this conflict without 
Christ has not strength even to reach the field. 
When most empty of self, we are most full of 
God.—Ver. 14. With the flowing garments of the 
East, the first thing to be done in preparing for 
any active work was to gird the loins, To enter 
on this spiritual conflict ignorant or doubting, 
would be to enter battle blind or lame.—A war- 
rior without his breast-plate was naked, exposed 
to every thrust of his enemy, and even to every 
tasual dart. In.such a state flight or death is 





inevitable.—Ver. 15. In ancient warfare swift 
ness of foot was one of the most important quali- 
fications for a good soldier. As the Gospel 
secures our peace with God, and gives assurance 
of His favor, it produces that joyful alacrity of 
mind which is essential to success in the spiritual 
conflict.—Ver. 16. It is a common experience of 
the people of God, that at times horrible thoughts, 
unholy, blasphemous, sceptical, malignant crowd 
upon the mind, which cannot be accounted for on 
any ordinary law of mental action, and which 
cannot be dislodged. There are others which 
enkindle passion, inflame ambition, excite cupidi- 
ty, pride, discontent, or vanity. Against these 
most dangerous weapons of the evil one, the only 
protection is faith.— Ver. 17. This sword puts to 
flight-all the powers of darkness; it is true in 
the individual experience of the Christian, and 
in the experience of the church collective. All 
her triumphs over sin and error have been ef- 
fected by the Word of God. When anything else 
takes its place, the Church, or the Christian, is 
at the mercy of the adversary.—Ver. 18. To ob- 
tain strength to use this armor aright, and to 
secure victory, we should pray. These prayers 
should be: 1. Of all kinds; 2. On every occa- 
sion; 3. Importunate and persevering; 4. By the 
aid of the Holy Spirit; 5. For all saints.—R.] 
[Eapiz:—Ver. 10. The valor is as spiritual 
as the armor.—Ver. 11. The great enemy of 
man, a veteran fierce and malignant has a method 
of warfare peculiar to himself, for it consists of 
“wiles,” His battles are the rush of a sudden 
ambuscade.—Ver. 12. It is no vulgar herd of 
fiends we encounter, but such of them as are 
darkly eminent in place and dignity.—Ver. 16. 
The biography of Luther and Bunyan affords ap- 
posite examples of these fiery darts.—Ver. 17. 
The Captain of salvation set the example, and 
once and again, and a third time, did He repel 
the assault of the prince of darkness by three 
brief and simple citations from Scripture.—Ver. 
18. “Praying always’—what does it mean? 
Being always on our knees? always engaged in 
the act of prayer? This I believe to be one of the 
grossest glosses that Satan casts on that text. He 
has often given it that gloss; monkery, nunnery, 
abstraction from the world in order to give up 
one’s self to prayer, are but the effects of that 
false gloss” (EvANs).—‘‘All the saints” pray for 
us, and in aspirit of reciprocity it becomes us to 
pray for them.—Ver. 19. ‘The mystery of the 
Gospel.” Itis a system which lay hidden till 
God’s time came for revealing it. To know it 
there must be a Divine initiator, for its truths 
are beyond the orbit of human anticipations. 
The God-man, w vicarious death, gratuitous par- 
don, the influence of the Spirit—are doctrines 
which man never could have discovered. This 
Gospel, without mutilation, in its fulness and 
majesty, and with all its characteristic elements, 
the Apostle wishes to proclaim with plain and 
unfaltering freedom.—Ver. 20. The Apostle’s 
earnest wish was, that he might expound his 
message ina manner that became him and his 
high commission, that his imprisonment might 
have no dispiriting effect upon him, and that he 
might not in his addresses compromise the name 
and dignity of an ambassador for Christ.—R. ] 
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IV. CLOSE OF THE EPISTLE. 
CuHapter VI. 21-24. 


1. Personal intelligence is brought by the bearer of the letter. 


Cuap. VI. 21, 22. 


21 


But that ye also may know’ my affairs, and how I do [the things concerning me, 


how I fare]’, Tychicus, a [the] beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, 

22 shall make known to you all things [shall make all known* to you]: Whom I have 
sent unto you for the same [this very] purpose, that ye might [may]* know our 
affairs, and that he might [may] comfort your hearts. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 21.—[The order in B. K. L., great majority of cursives, fathers, is: 


eidire kai Umets (so Tischendorf, Meyer, 


Alford); §. A.D. E. F.G., Latin fathers : «al duecs eidjre (80 Lachmann, Ellicott), The former admits of the best explanation 


of the variation (see Meyer).—R.] 


2 Ver. 21.—[ How I fare is less ambiguous than How I do, while the things concerning me is literal and avoids the some- 


what uneuphonic juxtaposition: my affairs, how I fare.—R. 


3 Ver, 21.—{The order: Duty yywptaes is accepted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott on the 
authority of A. K. L., nearly all cursives, good versions, fathers, although }\. B. D. E. F. (Lachmann) sustain yrwpice vuiv. 
The probability of a conformation to Col. iv.7 leads to this view.—The BE. V. deviates from the order of the Greek, which 
would be best brought out by a change to the passive form: “all shall be made known to you by Tychicus, the beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord, whom I have sent,” etc. Alford: “ Tychicus shall make known all to you, the 
beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, whom,” ete.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 21. But that ye also may know, Iva 
dSéeidgre kai tueic.—Passing over to another 
subject (dé) the Apostle hastens from the inter- 
cession for himself to a conclusion. He wishes 
that in order to make proper intercession for 
him, they might also know his condition more 
exactly, referring them, however, to oral com- 
munications. Thexai before vuete points to 
others (BENGEL; perinde ut alii). The immediate 
antithesis is Tychicus and those who are near 
Paul in his imprisonment, Not merely those 
about him (ver. 22: rd mept judv), even those 
More remote should know respecting him. It 
cannot be in antithesis to the Apostle himself 
(Rinoeane and others); this gives no meaning. 

ven StreR’s view: You also on your part should 
know what I on my part experience and suffer, 
does not correctly explain the kai before i peice. 
To think of the Colossians (Haniess, Mrver, 
Buzex) or of Timothy (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 12) is 
not warranted by anything in the passage.* 

The things concerning me, how I fare, 
set forth a double object of the communication : 
Ta nar’ éué (Phil. i. 12; Col. iv. 7) denotes the 
external circumstances, ri tp doo the personal 


4 Ver. 22.—[ May instead of “might,” “in accordance with the law of the succession of the tenses” (Bllicott).—R.] 


demeanor and state in the same.*_Tychicus— 
shall make all known to you,—Ilévra 
comprises what has already been referred to, 
pointing to the full and detailed deportment (yvo- 
pioec) of Tychicus, who is mentioned in Acts 
xx. 4; Col. iv. 7, 8; 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. iii. 12, 
without imparting any further information than 
that he was a native of Asia and a serviceable 
companion of Paul, who here characterizes 
him as: 

The beloved brother and faithful minis- 
ter in the Lord.—'0 dyamnric adeagée 
designates him as a stout-hearted Christian, cai 
weoToc OtdKkovoc asa reliable servant, a ser- 
vant of the gospel, in accordance with the con- 
text, which indicates that Tychicus would come 
not for personal reasons, but in the interest of 
the Church (rapaxadéoy ra¢ xapdiac ivov), and in 
agreement with Col. iv.7 (where ‘minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord”’ marks him as a ser- 
vant who with Paul is a dovdog of Christ). We 
should not then think (of the ecclesiastical office 
of the diaconate (Estius)}, nor yet of a personal 
servant to Paul himself (MryEeR).t The added 
phrase év xvp iy, ‘‘in the Lord,” is to be joined 
with both adeAdéc and didaovoc, since they are 
connected without the article, thus confirming 
the reference to the ministry of the gospel, 





*[Atrorp: “As J have been going at length into the matters 
concerning you, so if you also on your part, wish to know,” 
etc, But this is scarcely an obvious antithesis. Hopes explains 
indefinitely: “You as well as other Christian friends who 
have manifested solicitude about me in my bonds.” The 
Presence of kai here has been used as an argument in favor 
of the priority of the Epistle to the Colossians, who are sup- 
posed to be referred to (antithetically) in «a¢, but though 
its presence would be naturally explained were the priority 
of that Epistle fully established, it scarcely amounts to an 
argument in favor of that hypothesis.—R.] 





* (Not “what Ido,” for Paul always did one thing (Mry- 
ER).—R. 

Paar and Enitcort follow Mryer, in taking dtd- 
«xovos in the sense of “servant,” Paul’s servant, not the ser- 
vant of the gospel; they also join év «vp¢w with this term 
aloue, as indicating that his service for Paul was yet in 
Christ. But Braune’s view is the more natural one —The 
adjective rto76s5 here means “trusty,” “ trustworthy,” but 
with no reference to the trustworthiness of his message, as. 
Carysostom and Benge imply, since he was probably known 
to the Ephesians, though not to the Colossians (MEYER).—R.] 
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through which he is « brother; his Christian 
character he manifests in the service of Chris- 
tianity. Christ is the sphere of life and effort 
for Tychicus; hence év kvpig, which refers 
back to adeAgédc also. 


Ver. 22. Whom I have sent unto you 
for this very purpose, dv imeupa wpoc 
Duac eicg avté TovTo, for the very purpose, 
which has been already mentioned [‘‘I have 
sent” is on the whole preferable to ‘‘I send” 
(Worvsworts) or “I sent” (Anrorp).—R.]— 
That ye may know our affairs.*—‘I va must 
be purallel to the first one, as yv@re to eldqre, 
Ta wept j#uov merely extends the circle: the 
situation, not merely of the Apostle, but of his 
companions also (Col. iv. 10-14; Philemon 10, 
23, 24). Paul does not send there merely in his 
own interest. 

And that he may comfort your hearts, 
kai wmapakaréon rag kapdiag bpov.— 
This denotes the consequence of communication, 
or the impression which accompanies it. Ac- 
cordingly it is not necessary to give prominence 
to ministerial address as the signification here 
(Stigr). Bencun: Ne offenderetis in vinculis 
meis. [**It is better, however, owing to our ig- 
norance of the exact state of the church, to leave 
the precise reference undefined, and to extend it 
generally to all particulars in which they needed 
it” (Enuicorr).—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Personal and Congregational interests stand 
in close connection. Still the latter are the pre- 
ponderating ones; the former must fall into the 
back-ground. 2. Independency. The proposi- 
tion of Robinson in the beginning of the 17th 
century: caetum quemlibet particularem esse totam, 
integram et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis partibus con- 
stantem immediate et INDEPENDENTEM (guoad alias 
ecelesias sub ipso Christo), cannot be justified from 
the Apostolic age, in which the local churches 
stood in active intercourse and received sugges- 
tions from various quarters. [Every attempt to 





* [ALrorD, referring to the fact that this verse occurs word 
for word in Col. iv. 8, except that yra 7a mepi buey is substi- 
tuted there, asks: ‘‘ Does not this variation bear the mark of 
genuineness with it?” Braune (Colossians, p. 82) accepts the 
reading which conforms exactly to this verse, but the other 
is defended in the additional notes.—R.] 





carry into practice this extreme view of Robin- 
son has resulted either in ecclesiastical anarchy 
or a quasi-independency, such as exists in Con- 
gregational churches.—R. ] . 

3. Our times are successful in spreading in- 
telligence in many ways from one parish to an- 
other. This is well both for those who desire 
such personally imparted communications, and 
for those who make a sacrifice in this service, in 
order to receive as well as give refreshing, re- 
vival, consolation and strength. It always hap- 
pens so, where the inner life is in action, 
even though the organization and polity are still 
incomplete, as in the earlychurches. Care how- 
ever should: be taken, that there be not mixed 
with this a dissipation of the strength required 
for the immediate task, or the merest of curiosi- 
ty. It is precisely the fresh, glad taking root in 
the local churches which bears flower and fruit 
to be imparted for the edification of other 
churches. [These remarks, so pertinent to such 
an event asthe sending of Tychicus, havea bear- 
ing on the influence of ecclesiastical bodies on 
the congregations within whose bounds they as- 
semble, but more especially on the labors of 
those ministers who travel from place to place as 
“evangelists,” ‘revival preachers.” The good 
and the evil attendant on their labors are clearly 
indicated above. Such journeyings find their 
parallel not in the travel of the Apostles, but in 
those of Tychicus.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes. —Starxn: — Preachers 
should behave to each in wu friendly, peaceable, 
affectionate, brotherly manner.—It pleases God 
very much, when preachers are concerned for 
their hearers, and hearers for their preachers.— 
Rizeer:—More particular intelligence respect- 
ing each other awakens also the more fitting in- 
tercession for each other.—[It ought to be the 
aim of the ‘religious newspaper,” to do for 
churches and families what Tychicus was todo 
for Paul: Communicate such personal intelli- 
gence as would comfort the hearts of those who 
read. Those editors who do this rather than to 
minister to pride or to provoke angry discussion, 
well deserve the title ‘beloved brother and faith- 
ful minister in the Lord.”—R.] 





2. Twofold salutation to the Church. 
(Cuap. VI. 28, 24.) 


23 


Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the Father and the Lord 


24 Jesus Christ. Grace be with all them that [those who] love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity {incorruption]. Amen, [omit Amen.]! 


TEXTUAL AND 


1Ver. 24. [The Rec. inserts dujv, with 83D. K. L., most versions 


GRAMMATICAL. 
and fathers, but, as it is not found in XA. B. F.G. 


2 cursives and good minor authorities, it is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott and most recent edi- 


tors, asa liturgical gloss. 


, a8 F In regard to such concluding words, the obvious rule is that good authority is suffici 
@ rejection, preponderating external evidence being of itself insufficient to establish the. genuineness. ad 


* 


CHAP. VI. 23-24. 
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The Sunscription inthe Rec., with K. L., is: mpos ’Epeoiovs ard ‘Pays da Tuxtxod B2has mpds "Edeaious éypady are 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The form of the greeting is altogether unusual ; 
the third person, not the second, is used in spite 
of the direct address (vers. 21, 22); instead of 
tuiv we find in ver. 28: rote ddeAgoic, in the 
usual position of ipiv after the first word of the 
salutation, and in ver. 24 we read: pera 
navtwov Tov Gyandvrop instead of tua. 
Thus a general application corresponding with 
the universal Epistle is strongly marked. Further 
we find here divided into two salutations what is 
elsewhere comprised in one. This points em- 
phatically from the actual effects of grace within 
the Christian heart and life to the ultimate real 
ground of the same. Finally, the first salutation 
begins with “peace,” which elsewhere forms the 
close, and the second with “grace,” which is the 
usual beginning. See on chap. i. 2. The ex- 
planation must accept the sense of the words as 
used elsewhere, unless other reasons compel a 
departure fromit. In addition this original form 
supports the originality of this Epistle, its Pauline 
origin, against the acceptance of a pseudepi- 
graphic work. 

Ver. 23. The first salutation. Peace be to 
the brethren and love with faith.—Eip4v7 
Kalidydan weta wiorewe expresses a wish 
for two things.* Grammatically the three sub- 
stantives stand in different relations to each 
other: the first two are connected as co-ordinate 
with «ai, the third is joined to them with per, 
which unites more closely than «ai and ot, the 
latter denoting external connection, while pera 
points to an external one, to a belonging together 
(Winer, p. 853). This has its influence on the 
explanation of the substantives, which must de- 
signate internal, ethical things. The first is 
‘‘peace,”’ as the fruit of “‘grace,” out of which 
it springs (see all the Pauline salutations) 
[comp. Romans, p. 57], communicated through 
‘mercy,’ as the salutations in Epistles to Timo- 
thy conjoin; we must therefore refer it to peace 
of heart, peace with God, rest of soul. The next, 
“love,” is something springing out of the 
*¢ peace,” hence love to the brethren, who with us 
have become children of Him who is Love; this 
love too is in the closest union with faith. ‘Faith 
is the characteristic of proper love (as Gal. v. 6), 
love is the characteristic of proper faith” (Har- 
LEss). ‘* There remains, however, a distinction, 
inasmuch as faith is the ground and beginning, 
bringing love with it, not the reverse” ear & 
Benoe.: Fides presupponitur ut donum Det. By 
“the brethren” we are to understand Christians 
in general, not those in Asia (GRoTIUS), nor 
Jewish Christians in particular (WIESELER), nor 
yet the readers merely (Mryer).{ It is incorrect 





*[Two, not three, for the term “brethron” presupposes 
“faith” there already. The form indicates also, that he 
wishes for them “peace” and “love” in inseparable connec- 
tion with the already present “faith.” Of course the increase 
of “love” necessarily implies the increase of faith, but the 
wish is strictly a donble one.—R.] 

{Mzrzr, followed by Eapre, Atrorp and Ex.icort, takes 
“the brethren” here as—“ you,” finding in the second bene- 
diction a wider reference; Braune, on the other hand, seems 


ror &. A. B1D.: mpis’Edegious, to which F. adds éreAdo@y. Comp, the subscriptions to the Epistle to the 





Olossians, 


to take ei p 4 v y—=concordia (CALVIN), Gy G77 48 
God’s love (BrnazL), or perd—according to 
(Meyer). It.is arbitrary to introduce here, in 
accordance with the salutations in the Epistles to 
Timothy, éAceoc instead of Gya m7 (RuxcKuRT), 
nor is it pertinent either, since “mercy” ef- 
fects “peace,” and would not occur after the 
latter, 

From God the Father and the Lord Je- 
sus Christ.—’A7é denotes the source, as always 
in the salutations. Paulus conjungit (kai) causam 
principem (Oe0% marpéc) cum causa secunda 
(cupiov "Incov Xpeorov). Comp.i. 2, 22; 
Phil. ii. 9. 


Ver. 24. The second salutation. Grace be 
with all, 7 vaépic werd waévtrwv.—tHlse- 
where (Rom. xvi. 20, 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13; Gal. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 
28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Philemon 25) we find 7 yé- 
pie Tov Kupiov ’Iyoov Xpiorov; the simple 7 yapic 
only here, Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 22; 2 Tim. iv. 
22 (where, however, 6 Kbpio¢ peta Tod rvebuarde cov 
precedes); Tit. iii. 15. Paul, after the wish 
which is directed to what is subjective and ethi- 
cal, points to its objective ground. The article 
(7) marks the grace as that which is well-known 
to all, of which the Epistle bears testimony. The 
single limitation to ‘‘all” is given by the follow- 
ing characteristic designation: 

‘Those who love our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Tévadyavavrav Tov Kiplov guav ’Lly- 
oovv Xprorév.—Thus Paul gives prominence 
to what should be the agens in every called and 
baptized Christian. he twofold salutation, bor- 
dering on a parallelism, is thus to be distin- 
guished; the first part points to the inner life of 
the Christian, the second to the principle on 
which this life is based, with its immediate ef- 
fect, love to Christ. In this we find then both 
an advance and a justification of the explana- 
tion of ddeAgot. [Muyer and most find here 
alone the wider reference to all real Christians, 
corresponding to the Anathema in 1 Cor.—R. 
So 1 Cor. xvi. 22. Comp. John xiv. 21, 23. Hence 
the first wish igs not for all members of the 
church, and the second for genuine disciples 
(Stier); as if the effect were to be wished for 
the former, and the efficient cause only for the 
latter! Wuirsnier finds a most remarkable refe- 
rence, in the first, to the Jewish Christians, as 
especially “brethren” after the flesh, in the 
second to the Gentile Christians, as though they 
were not brethren; no reader would have thought 
of this. 

In incorruption, év é¢@apoiea (from &¢- 
Oaprosg, incorruptus, corruption et interitui non ob- 
nozius, 1 Cor. ix. 25; xv. 52; Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim 
i.17; 1 Pet. i. 4, 23; iii. 4), is used here as in 1 
Cor. xv. 42, 50, 58, 54; Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10, 
where the resurrection of the body is spoken of, 
and is not to be applied differently. Brnax.: 





to refer to the same persons, viz., all Christians. The former 
view is the more obvious one, but the latter accounts for tha 
peculiar form of the salutation, and accords with the uni- 
versal character of the Epistle. Still it lays a great stress 
upon a form that may have no special significance.—R.] 
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apbapota dicit sanitatem labis expertem et inde fluen- 
tem perpetuitatem. The phrase is an adverbial 
qualification of dyatémruy, as Tit. iii, 15: tov¢ 
gedovvTag nude év miorel. ‘[So Mayen, ALFORD, 
Hopaz, and most recent commentators. ] _Accord- 
ingly it is inadmissible to connect it with xapec 
(supplying éorw) with the explanation that it 
is—év a4¢0éprocc, in whom it manifests itself 
(Haruess, Stizr and others), still more so, to 
join it with Xporéy (SEMLER), as though the 
glorified Saviour, and not rather the One in the 
form of a servant, were the object of the love. 
It is not—in eternity (Marruzss), that would be 
ele aiéva, nor in sincerity [E. V.],* either of love 
Cauvin, Catovius and others) or of life (@rEnK 

ATHERS, Erasmus, Estivus), that would be év 
d¢0opia (Tit. ii. 7). Lurwer renders it well: 
unverriicht [immovably]; the phrase denoting 
that the love is one belonging to incorruption, 
not succumbing to the fluctuations and changes 
of the world. Benge, who joins it with ydpcc, 
remarks aptly, however: Congruit cum tota summa 
epistole: et inde redundat etiam apfapcia in amorem 
jidelium erga Jesum Christum. [Comp. the terse 
and lucid note of Exuicorr in loco, who, after de- 
fending the view not commonly accepted, on 
grammatical and lexical grounds, adds: ‘in in- 
corruption, t.e., in a manner and in an element 
that knows neither change, diminution nor de- 
cay. Thus then this significant clause not only 
defines what tho essence of the aydr7 is, but in- 
dicates that it ought to be perennial, immutable, 
incorruptible.” “Not a fleeting earthly love, 
but a spiritual and eternal one” (ALForD).—R. ] 
There inheres a mighty earnestness in these 
closing words, which however may not be spared 
even with a child; the smallest child cau love its 
mother. 


Thus the conclusion returns again to the begin- 
ning, and this is the more significant, when one 
remembers, that Paul, who did not himself write 
his letters, but always dictated them (Rom. xvi. 
22), penned the salutation alone with his own 
hand, as Col. iv. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. iii. 
17, probably also Gal. vi. 11-18.¢ Sed Laurent, 
Neutestamentliche Studien, pp. 4-9. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Epistle began (i. 2) and now it closes 
with the greeting: “ grace be with you!” This 
grace, God’s condescending love in Christ, ig the 
ground and the goal of all human effort directed 
toward salvation. 2. From grace there is first 
brought about in the heart of the Christian, peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, the re- 
conciliation, which drives away the unrest caused 
by the re-echo in our conscience of the accusing 
and condemning law, making real rest of soul. 
Then in and by the side of peace toward God 





*[ALrorp, with right, urges that this would make the 
Epistle end with an anticlimax, “by lowering the high 
standard which it has lifted up throughout to an apparent 
inalterentiem. and admitting to the apostolic blessing all 

ose, however otherwise wrong, who are only not hypocri 
in their love of Christ.”—R.] : e ciated 

t [Comp. Galatians, in loco, where the additional notes de- 
fend the view that the whole of that Epistle was ponned by 
ge Hinpelts the opinion includes the presupposition that 

9 rarely did so, strengthening therefore, not weakening, th 
point Dr. Braune here introduces,—R.] , a 





there enters Jove toward our neighbor ; both, 
peace and love, in the convoy of faith which 
casts itself upon Christ as Lord. The objective 
grace works subjectively through faith and peace 
and love, unfolding and moulding the strength 
and beauty of the human character in every de- 
partment of life. Christianity animates and ex- 
alts in noble activity the Divine inthe human, as 
a whole and in particular, to a blessed and bea- 
tifying permanence. 38. We should not be 
brethren merely through the external church re- 
lation, but prove ourselves such in love to the 
Lord. This will depend on the healthfulness of 
our faith, which in spite of external ‘‘ progress,” 
hindrances, dangers, influences, proves itself 
from the beginning to the very close by incor- 
ruptible love to the Lord Jesus. 

[4. The closing benediction (ver. 24). It differs 
from all other Pauline benedictions ; not in what 
is wished, but in its definition of those for whom 
it is wished. This definition makes it a fitting 
close to our Epistle, the leading idea of which 
is: “the Church in Christ Jesus.” For we thus 
have a final definition of those who constitute 
this Church : ‘‘those who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in incorruption.”  ztensively, then, the 
Church is not bounded by those external limits 
necessarily established by ecclesiastical organi- 
zations, nor by those logical ones as necessarily 
defined by detailed dogmatic statement, still less 
by those empirical ones set up by morbid, fana- 
tical or spasmodic religionism. The empire of 
love is not co-incident with such boundaries. 
Still this is not the “broad” territory of indif- 
ferentism, ignorance, doubt or unbelief, for the 
definition is intensive also. The love has for its 
object ‘the Lord Jesus Christ,” whom Paul 
loved. And those who love as Paul loved, must 
apprehend this Object in good measure as Paul 
apprehended Him. No one can define how far 
speculative doubt about the Person of Christ 
leaves scope for a real love to Him as “the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” but love seeks to know the dear 
object, and those who seek Him will find Him, 
here or hereafter, ‘‘as He is.” Love is the best 
preceptor in Christology. Mere sincerity is not 
enough ; the love must move in a sphere, partake 
of a character, ‘‘ perennial, immutable, incor- 
ruptible.” That Christ’s grace alone can beget 
such a love is evident both from the Apositle’s 
words and human experience. Those who have 
it are “in Christ,” of His Body, which, in o 
fuller, higher sense, like the Head, shall live and 
love ‘‘in incorruption,” through the same 
“ grace.” —R. ] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


Comp. Docir. Notes. 

Rizazr: The sum of the whole Epistle was: 
Godin Christ, before the world began in pur- 
pose, God in Christ in the accomplishment of our 
destined Redemption, God in Christ in the saints’ 
appropriation of this salvation provided for us, 
unto its consummation in glory; hence the bene- 
diction at the conclusion concentrates itself upon 
fellowship with God and His peace and His love. 
The smallest child in Christ, and he who is the 
strongest through God’s Spirit in the inner man, 
can unite on the precious heart-point of love to 


CHAP. VI. 23-24. 
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Jesus. The grace remains immovable, and out 
of this the love also reaches to something ama- 
ranthine, which in the heat of the contest does 
not fade away. 

Hevusyner: The love to Jesus must abide, must 
be immovable, whatever fortunes meet us, how- 
ever the spirit of the age may change ; else it is 
not pure. [aus in amore mori. 

PassavaNr: Here we have an apostolic con- 
clusion. It is « reminder, first, of that peace, 
which comes down from God’s heaven alone upon 
our earth, into our hearts; secondly, of that 
love, which is pure, holy, Divine; thirdly, Paul 
reminds the Christians of that fazth, which, in- 
separable from love, living and active through 
it, born of God, alone is pleasing to God, alone 
gives to God His glory, alone exalts the soul to 
Him. Fourthly, we are reminded of that grace, 
through which first and alone there comes to us 





all true, eternal, blessed good, continuing ours 
out of pure mercy and unto eternity.—The whole 
of vital Christianity is contained in love to Jesus. 
Those then who love this Jesus with their whole 
heart, so that in this love they look to Him alone, 
desire Him alone, follow Him alone, deny them- 
selves for Him, willingly bear His cross and their 
cross after Him, living to Him and dying to Him 
—those are Christians, are God’s children, His 
special, His constant and dear objects of regard. 

Srizz: If any one loves our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in vain and in wrong would all the churches 
pronounce the ban against him, nor are formu- 
las of faith valid against him. 

GzRriacH: The grace which is the cause of our 
love to Christ, becomes at the same time the re- 
ward of our love to Him; all may be hoped 
from Him, if one loves Him, all feared, if ona 
does not love Him, 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The following schedule exhibits to us the heads under which these may be arranged :— 

Sxc. L ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (i. 1, 2). ; 

Szc. II. SITUATION AND LABORS OF THE APOSTLE AT ROME (i. 8-26). 

(1} The Apostle's gratitude and joy before God on account.of the church at Philippi (i. 8-11). 

After joyful thanksgiving for the fellowship of the church in the gospel (8-5), and the expres- 
sion of his confident hope that God will make this perfect (6-8), he offers a fervent prayer for 
them (9-11). 

(2). The gospel, in spite of insincere or false brethren and threatening danger of death, makes 
progress during the Apostle’s captivity at Rome (i, 12-26), 

After referring to the happy effects of his ministry in bonds (12-14), among sincere and insin- 
cere witnesses for Christ (15-17), he expresses his views respecting this varied experience 
(18-20), and calmly revolves the question whether life or death may be better for him (21-26). 

Sec. III. THE LORD'S EXAMPLE AND PATTERN FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
CHURCH (i. 27—ii. 18). 

(1) A true Christian deportment the condition of the Apostle’s joy in the church (i. 27-80), 

Characteristics of a Christian walk (27, 28a); encouraging motives (28 5-30). 

(2), Christ’s example on the way through humiliation to exaltation (ii. 1-11). 

After entreating them earnestly and eloquently to stand together in harmony (1-4), he holds up 
to view the person of the Redeemer (5, 6), His state of humiliation (7, 8), and His state of 
exaltation (9-11). 

(8) God strengthens believers to walk in Christ’s footsteps along the painful way of obedience 
(12-14), to its glorious end (15-18). 

Szc. IV. PAUL’S ASSISTANTS AND CO-LABORERS (ii. 19-80). 

(1) Timothy and his speedy mission to Philippi (19-24). 

(2). Bending back of Epaphroditus (25-30). 

Szc. V. WARNING AGAINST JUDAISTIC FALSE TEACHERS AND WICKED DECEIVERS 
IN CONTRAST WITH THE APOSTLE (iii. 1—iv. 1). 

(1) The spirit of these teachers as distinguished from that of Paul (iii. 1-16). 

He warns them against the disposition of such errorists, especially their pride (2-7), points out the 
opposition between the righteousness of the law and that of faith (8-11), and speaks of his humble 
striving after perfection (12-14), with an exhortation to harmony among the Philippians (15-16), 
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(2) Opposite destiny of false and true Christians (iii. 17—iv. 1). 

He confirms his exhortation to imitate himself and others like-minded (17) by two contrasts: 
the destruction of the worldly, and the glorification of the righteous believers (18-21) ; and con- 
cludes (iv. 1) with an exhortation to steadfastness. ; 

Sec. VI, FINAL EXHORTATION TO CO-OPERATION BETWEEN HIMSELF AND THE 
PHILIPPIAN CHURCH (iv. 2-20). 

(1) Individuals exhorted to harmony (2, 3). 

(2) General exhortation to joyfulness (4-7). 

(3) General and final summons to Christian progress (8, 9). 

(4) Thanksgiving for the gifts of love from them (10-20). 

His joy on this account (10), caution against misapprehension (11-13), grateful recognition of 
their kindness (14-17), and assurance of the Divine blessing (18-20), 

Szc. VII. SALUTATION AND BENEDICTION (iv. 21-23). 

The ground tone of this Epistle is found in the antithesis of joy and sorrow which runs through 
every part of it, not only in Paul’s references to his own joy in his diversified relations (i. 4, 18; 
ii. 2,17; iv. 1, 10), but also in his exhortations to the church to cherish this spirit, The feeling of 
joy animates the Apostle in his darkest hours, and that joy is the mark which he has always 
in view. With Zécxner (Vinmar’s Pastoraltheologische Blatter, 1864, Heft 5 and 6, p. 
239 sq.) we shall find the ground-thought in that divine mystery which Peter (1 Pet. i, 11) de 
signates as “ the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow” (ra el¢ Xpiordv wadjpara 
kai rac pera tara dé£ac), and describes as an object of hope and longing to the angels in heaven. 
Expressed in one sentence it is this: Only humble, loving self-denial, after the example of 
Christ, who has passed through the condition of self-abasement to His exaltation in heaven, can 
lift us up to true honor, to a full, abiding enjoyment of the Christian life. 


22. CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE, 


(1) The character of the letter distinguishes it in a marked way from the letters to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians. The theme is not here as in those letters divided in its treatment into a 
theoretical and a hortatory part. It isa genuine outgush of the heart, and bears more than 
any other a familiar character (WimsINcER). It is a natural and unstudied expression of feel- 
ing, without doctrinal purpose or strict plan (ZécKLER), although the beautiful organism of the 
letter is not to be overlooked, and Hontzmann (Hurzoa’s Real-encyk. Vol. XX. p. 401) should 
not say that it is wanting in close connection and progress of the thought. Even the single 
but extremely important doctrinal passage (ii. 5-11) is ethically conceived, and bears directly 
with all its force upon practical life. As Meyur well remarks: “The entire contents breathe an 
inmost and touching love for this favorite Church. No other letter is so rich in heartfelt ex- 
pressions and tender allusions—none so characteristically epistolary, without exact arrangement, 
without doctrinal discussions, without Old Testament citations and dialectic argumentations. 
None’ is so completely a letter of the heart, an outburst of passionate longing for the fellowship 
of love amid outward desertion and affliction ; so that although at times almost elegiac in its tone, 
it is a model of the union of tender love with apostolic dignity and boldness.” Although the letter 
of a prisoner near death, it is melior alacriorgue et blandior ceteris (Grorius). Written in view 
of death, yet full of unshaken hope of life, under heavy oppression, yet full of unbending courage, 
amid grievous conflicts, yet full of fresh zeal, it passes from expressions of tender love for the church 
to the severest denunciations of dangerous adversaries. With passages full of elegant negligence 
(1. 29), like Plato’s dialogues, and Cicero’s letters, it has passages of wonderful eloquence, and pro- 
ceeds from entirely outward, special, relations and circumstances to wide-reaching thoughts and 
grand conceptions. 

(2) Hence the importance of the letter, apart from the one doctrinal passage (1i. 5-11), lies in 
the province of practical life. It treats of the mutual relations of the minister and his church 
and also of the general Christian life, especially in regard to self-discipline and proper demeatvt 
im circumstances of difficulty and towards various persons, 

The.Church has therefore selected from it four portions to be read on the fourth Sunday after 
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Advent (iv. 4-7), on Palm-Sunday (ii, 5-11), on the twenty-second (i, 3-11) and the twenty- 
third Sunday after Trinity (iii. 17-21). 


33. UNITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


This unity appears from 341, 2, and it would be unnecessary to refer to it, had not Hern- 
RicHs (Novum Testamentum ed, Koppe VII. Proleg. p. 31 sqq.) and Paulus (Heidelb, Jahrb. 
1817, 7, p. 702sq.) brought forward the idea that there were two letters here, the one (i. 1—iii. 1, 
as far as yaipere év xvpiy, and iv. 21-28) addressed to all the Philippians, and the other (iii. 18— 
iv. 20) addressed to his more intimate friends, the émloxomos and didéxovor; and that the exoteric 
and esoteric parts were first united by another hand. This view finds no exegetical support 
in Aouméy (ili. 1), réAecoe (iii, 15), as the explanation of the passages shows. It deserves to be 
forgotten, or to be mentioned only as a curiosity. 


34. AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE, 


(1) The letter itself designates the Apostle Paul as the author (i. 1), represents Timothy as 
one of his associates (1.1; 11.19), and refers to his imprisonment (i. 7), and to his former preach- 
ing in Macedonia (iv. 15), in a manner entirely natural and in harmony with his actual rela- 
tions. On this point, therefore, there is no room for doubt. 

(2) The external testimonies maintain Paul’s authorship. Polycarp cites it (ad Phil. iii, 11) 
asa letter of Paul’s, according to its position in Murarort’s Canon, after the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and before that to the Colossians (Eph. 2 4, 2), and in this he is followed by Iana- 
tius, Inenaus, CLemens of Alexandria, Oniann, TERTULLIAN, and Euszprus who reckons it 
among the duodoyotzeva, Mancron also regards it as an epistle of Paul. 

(8) It bears undeniably the Pauline impress in its contents and spirit, its delicate turns and 
allusions, its language and mode of representation (MayEr, comp. 32,1). It should be remarked 
too that from the subordination of the doctrinal element, as also from the prominence of its cha- 
racteristics as fresh, original, and called forth by a special occasion, all suspicion of forgery in the 
interest of doctrine is excluded (MnyER). Hence OusHauszn could still say that this letter 
belongs to the few writings of the New Testament of which the genuineness has never been dis- 

ated. 
: (4) Scuraper leads the way to the more recent assaults on this Hpistle (Der Apostel Paulus, 
V. p. 233 sq.). According to his view, the passage iii. l—iv. 9 is interpolated between ii, 30 
and iv. 10, destroying the symmetry of the letter and its character as a letter of friendship. 
This arbitrary assumption falls away at once before an unprejudiced interpretation of the passage 
in question. 

The leader of the Tiibingen School, Baur (especially in his Paulus, 1845, pp. 458-475) whom 
his pupil, ScawzcLer (Nachapost. Zeitalter II. 1838-185), ably supports, makes the attack in 
a different way. Bavnr’s arguments group themselves under three heads :—. 

(a) The letter moves in the circle of Gnostic ideas, not combating them, but attaching itself 
to them. Consequently the passage, ii. 5 sq., must have this import: dprayyéc points to the 
Valentinian Sophia, which strives to force itself into the being of the Father (ica r6 Se elvac) 
and thus sinks down from the rAfpwya into the xévwua; “ Being found in the likeness of men,” 
ete, (év dpordpare avdpbrov and oxfpare ebpertere d¢ avdperoc) are Docetic; and the division into 
the three regions of éraupaviuy, excyetov, xarazSoviav is purely Gnostic. This view also is utterly 
untenable in the light of impartial exegesis. _ 

, (b) The character of the letter justifies a doubt of its Pauline origin. The expression kbvec 
(iii. 2) is indelicate; and the antithesis of xararow# and meperouh forced and out of place. The 
statement in iii, 2 sq, is copied from 2 Cor. xi. 18 sq., and that in iv. 15 contradicts 1 Cor. ix. 15 
(éya d8 ob Kéxpnyat obdevt robTwv), or ab least 2 Cor. xi. 9, according to which the contribution did 
not reach him at the beginning of his Macedonian labors, but at a later period. The passage in 
Philippians arose probably from that in Corinthians by an exaggeration. The passage iv. 16 is 
not historically correct, since Paul did not make a long stay there ; further iti, 1 (rd aird ypageiv) 
indicates poverty of thought; and iii, 6 (dcxasoobvn év véum) ig un-Pauline, These charges also 


prove unfounded when we examine the passages. 
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(c) The historical relations all point to a post-Pauline period. KAguevroc (iv. 8), in connection 
with é rie Kaioapog oixiac (iv. 22), compels us to think of the relation of the Emperor TIBERIUS, 
Fiavius CLEMENS, who on account of impiety (aedrnc) was condemned to death, and thus fot 
the first time the xpoxom? Tov evayyedtov (i. 12) becomes clear, together with Paul's joyful hope of 
a speedy release (ii, 24). Further, in the fact that this CLEMENs, a genuine disciple of Peter, 
had become a cvvepyde of Paul, we see the writer's tendency to harmonize the representatives of 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians, Evodia and Suvrbyn (iv. 2). "Exioxéroe Kat Sraxdvorg (i. 1) is an 
anachronism in a Pauline Epistle. As to these objections also an unbiassed exegesis removes 
every difficulty. 

Such objections to the genuineness of the letter become in reality vouchers for it. If there 
are no others against Paul’s authorship, we need not be concerned. They serve only to make us 
feel how uncertain are the decisions of critics who recognize such delicacy of feeling on the part 
of the writer, and yet complain of monotonous repetitions, poverty of thought, and a want of any 
definite theme or purpose. Lowemann (Pauli ad Phil. Hp. contra Bauriwm defendit, 1847) and 
Brocener (Ep. ad Phil. Paulo auctort vindicata contra Baurium defendit, 1848) have trium- 
phantly vindicated the genuineness of this letter. 


25. RELATIONS OF THE READERS. 


(1) Their external relations. Not merely in the superscription (i. 1, é Sirinmotc) does the 
Apostle designate the place of the church, but also (which he seldom does except undex deep 
emotion) in the body of the letter, where he mentions their gifts of love to him (iv. 10: 
Siunmfow). Philippi is first mentioned in Acts xvi. 12. It was originally called Kpyvidec from 
the great number of fountains in that region, afterwards Adroc, and finally, when Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, enlarged and fortified it as a bulwark against the Thracians, 
about B. C. 358, it was named @Aurmoe. Tt became still more.celebrated on account of the bat- 
tle fought there B, C. 42 between the Triumviri and Brutus and Cassius (which decided the fate 
of the republic), after which it was made a Roman colonia (xodwvia, Acts xvi. 12) with the jus 
italicum,; but it obtained its greatest glory as the first city of Europe in which the gospel was 
preached with great success by Paul (A. D. 53) on his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 9-40). 
When it is said (Acts xvi. 12): éxeivev ele bitinmove, #rig borlv mpdrn Tie pépios THE Maxedoviac 
réuc, this tparn evidently designates only its local position (éxe7Sev, 4. e., from Neapolis), not its 
political importance. It lies not far from the sea,* and after Neapolis, the port of Philippi, reck- 
oned at that time as in Thrace (VAN Henagn Comment. Ep. ad. Phil. p. 4), is the first city 
reached on coming from Neapolis to Macedonia. The capital of Macedonia was Amphipolis 
(Liv. 45, 29), Comp. Acts of the Apostles, Lawan’s Series, p. 304. Paul, along with the happy 
results of his preaching in the conversion of Lydia and the jailor, had suffered many trials there 
(1 Thess. ii. 2: mporaSévrec nat bBpiodévrec), After probably a short stay at Philippi on his third 
missionary journey (Acts xx. 1, 2), he remained there somewhat longer on his return, though 
still not a long time (Acts xx. 6). 

[Some of the later commentators (even Murur, Comment. itber die Briefe an die Philipper, 
etc., p. 1, 1859) speak of a village, Felibah, as still occupying the ancient site. This is incor- 
rect. CousINERY wrote nearly forty years ago: “La ville célébre de Philippi ne renforme au- 
jourd 'hui que des animaux suuvages ; P viseau de Minerva se y régénere aw milieu des debris” 
( Voyage dans la Macedome, p. 17, tome 2, Paris, 1831). The nearest human habitation at pre- 
sent is a Greek karéAuua, or caravansary, a mile or more from the ruins, though the ancient name 
undoubtedly still lingers among the peasants of the country. The nearest village is Berekethi, 
several miles distant. The ruins consist principally of the remains of a theatre or amphitheatre 
Se see the acropolis of Philippi, mounds of rubbish containing 
colossal temple of the ion ‘CLA a . : me Sale suppose to have belonged ‘0 = 
connie: Ieceaitia (em i “ aed, BNO a portion of the ancient city wall on the east side 

polis). Latin inscriptions are still found there, which show that the place 





: (= oe ance eoe certainly, than 10 miles. The recent French explorers (Mission Archéologique) make the distance 
rom. ol ométres, t. é, about 9 Roman miles. From the cra i 

‘ é ; 5 erags which overlook the road across Symbolum from 
Kavaiia, the ancient Neapolis, to the site of Philippi, the traveller has both places in sight at the same an —H.| 
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Was once occupied by Romans, (See the addition to Conony in the American edition of Smirx’s 
Bible Dictionary, Vol. I. p. 447). 

The river of which Luke speaks in Acts xvi. 18 is undoubtedly the Gangas or Gangites men- 
tioned by ancient writers (Herod. vii. 118), and said to be known still ag Anghista. It is not a 
permanent stream, but, like many of the so-called nvers (orayoi) in the East, may be entirely 
dry in summer, but flow with water in the rainy season. When the writer was there on the 
18th of December, 1859, it was a rapid torrent, rushing and foaming over its rocky bed, varying 
in depth at different points from one and two feet to four and five feet, and covering a bed of 
about thirty feet in width. The stones at the bottom showed the action at times of a still more 
powerful current, The channel of this stream is only a few rods beyond the circuit of the city, 
ag indicated by the parts of the wall which still remain. For other information respecting the 
site of Philippi and its harbor, Neapolis, the present Kavadla, see Bibl. Sacra, Vol. XVIL. 873 ff. 
It was on the bank of this stream that the Jews or Jewish proselytes assembled for worship (Acts 


‘Xvi. 13), and hence, as Luke’s expression indicates (for we are to read there, é« rbAnc, out of the gate 


and not é réAewe, out of the city), they had only to pass outof the gate, and would then come at once 
to the river-side—T., ] 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Philippi were heathen, among whom were a few Jews, who did 
not have even a synagogue, but only a place of prayer (Acts xvi. 13, Lanan’s Series, p. 304), 
without the city, near the river, where also a'few proselytes worshipped with them. Among 
these undoubtedly the Apostle gained his first converts. The church must have been composed 
principally of Gentiles. We cannot infer, on sufficient grounds, that the church was wealthy, 
either from the case of Lydia or the jailor, or from their gifts to the Apostle, Polycarp indeed, 
in his letter to the Philippians, censures their love of money; but he died A. D. 168 at the age 
of 86, and wrote his letter at least fifty or sixty years after Paul wrote to the Philippians. 
During this period great changes may have taken place even in the outward circumstances of 
the church.* 

2. The internal condition of the church was, on the whole, very favorable. The church 
could not have remained weak, as the Jewish congregation there had been; for it had émicxora 
kat didxove: (i, 1). It must therefore have been also well regulated. We must not overlook the 
fact that Paul writes raow roic dyiou év XpiorG@ "Inoov (1.1). This waow is omitted in his letter 
to the Colossians, who were known to him, and in his letter to the Ephesians, while in his letter 
to the Romans, who were as yet unknown to him, and in his second letter to the Corinthians, it 
occupies a different position. He also not merely salutes dura dysov (iv. 21), but rejoices in them 
ail (ii. 17). In like manner Epaphroditus longs earnestly, not after Philippi merely, but even 
after them all (ii, 26), and is anxious because they have heard of his sickness. More than once, 
before the Apostle arrived at Corinth, did they contribute to his support (iv. 15, 16), nor did 
they probably fail to share in the gifts of love which were sent from Macedonia to Corinth (2 
Cor. xi. 9), and now again they have forwarded by a messenger their gifts to him at Rome (iv. 
10-20). It was this last act, together with the return of Epaphroditus (ii. 25-30), which gave 
occasion for the letter. They have their trials (i. 29), but remain faithful, Adversaries 
(dvrixeiuevor) come among them (i. 28), also false teachers (iii. 2 sq.), and enemies to Christ (iii. 
18,19), but it is always evident that they do not come forth from them nor succeed among 
them. He has-no fear of intellectual or doctrinal errors among them, but only calls their atten- 
tion to the approaching danger. The false teachers are Judaistic, as among the Galatians, but 
with this difference, that among the latter they had arisen in the church itself, and had met with 
success, whereas here they had entered the church from without, and had hitherto met with no suc- 
cess. He is obliged indeed to exhort them to harmony (ii. 1-4; iv. 2,3), to pray for their furtherance 
in knowledge and experience (i. 9), to warn them against strife and vanity (il. 3,4); but not in a 
tone of accusation or of reproach on account of grievous errors, as in the case of the 
Corinthians and others. If therefore officiousness or a striving for pre-eminence existed 
among them, or the conceit of moral perfection (WIESINGER), the rivalship of spiritual pride, 
which leads one by turns to arrogate to himself or to disclaim Christian perfection (Mzyxn), the 


* Ponycarp charges two members of the Philippian church with the vice of avarice, but exonerates the church as a 
whole from apy participation in their sin. See Prof. Licaroor’s Commentary, p. 63, note 1.—H.] 
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tinder of this pride, ever ready for the spark, namely, a tendency to excessive self-estimation 
(ScHENEEL), or ascetic jealousy (Dz Werte), we are to understand this as applicable to single 
persons, or occurrences, or a8 pertaining to the natural man, from whom even the true Christian 
isnotfreed, Without this view of the case, Paul’s high commendation of the Philippians (iv. 1, 
yap xat oreoavog ov), the praise awarded to them at the beginning of the letter (i. 3-11), the 
account of his external condition (i. 12-20), and also of his state of mind (i, 21-26 ; iii. 7-15), 
become unintelligible. 
36. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


(1) Facts of the letter. According to i. 7, 18-20; iv. 22, it is evident that Paul is a prisoner : 
that he has freedom and opportunity to preach: that he has been in that situation for some time, 
and is in such relations with the well-known Pratorium (ré mpatopiv) that his person and 
work have become known throughout that camp (é 44») and among all the others (toig Aocroig 
méow) who would here come into question, There is a church there, which is also not without 
witnesses for Christ, of whom some indeed are “contentious” (0! é& éprdelac), 30 that we are to 
think of an important place in which such dissension would be comparatively of little account; 
and as, finally, the imperial palace (1 Kaioapog olxia) is there, the place thus variously indicated 
must be Rome. 

Since Paul kas been there for some time, he cannot have written this letter in the beginning 
of his imprisonment, but must have written it towards its close ;—an inference which is con- 
firmed by his uncertainty as to whether he will be finally released, or meet with a martyr’s 
death. Hence we conclude that this letter was written at Rome, A.D. 63 or 64, a year after 
that to the Colossians, and in the spring, which we infer not from dvetdaere (see on iv. 10), but 
from the return of Epaphroditus, which the opening of the spring navigation rendered practica- 
ble. The subscriptions of the Codices from the fourth century and onwards (B. and others at 
the end) favor this conclusion. 

The Church, which divided the letters of Paul into those addressed to churches and those ad- 
dressed to individuals, arranged them according to their stichometric length, and thus our letter 
stands before Colossians, Only the epistle to the Ephesians, which with its 155 verses contains 
only six more verses than Galatians (in the cod. Sin. however, 48 croiyor), is placed after Gala- 
tians, because in comparison with the latter composition the difference in length was of minor 
importance. (Laurent, Weutestamentliche Studien, p. 43 8q.). 

(2) The following are different views: Omprr (De tempore et loco epistole ad Phil. scripte. 
Onotnt, 1731), transfers the letter to the time of Paul’s sojourn of a year and a half at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 11). But the Apostle was not then in prison, and not in danger of death, as at Rome. 

D. Pautus (1799), Bérranr, (Beitrdge, Géotrinarn, 1837), and others, refer the letter to 
the time of Paul’s imprisonment at Casarea. Borrazr, not without acuteness and learning, 
founds his argument upon the misunderstood judicial procedure, according to which an appeal 
must be answered within five or ten days. Maintaining that Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, 
resulting from his appeal to the emperor, could last only five days, he assumes (since Paul was 
in prison there during two years, Acts xxviii. 30), a second imprisonment, and by a forced ex- 
planation understands r@ mpacrapiy (i. 18), and 7 Kaloapog olxia (iv. 22), of imperial edifices out of 
Rome, and on account of év 1 mpa:twpiy ‘Hpddov (Acts xxiii. 35) he places these at Caesarea. 
But on this view he does not explain the other indications (above noticed) which point out the 
time.and place of composition, and creates 'a new perplexity, namely, how Luke (Acts xxviii, 
16-23) forgot to mention that Paul was released, and was not imprisoned at Rome until a 
later period. 
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guished for philological accuracy).—HéLEMann : Comm. in Ep. D. Pauli ad. Phil, 1839 (toa 
artificial) —Rituint: Commentaire sur Vépitre de Vapdtre Paul aux Philippiens 1841.— 
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165-180. Exwusrt, ibid., 1848, pp. 858-924; 1851, pp. 595-630; and THonucr’s Pfingstpro- 
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Werken. 2 Abtheilung, 10 Band, 8, 337-804.—Passavant: Versuch einer practischen Ausle- 
gung des Briefes Pauli an die Phalipper, 1834:—Munxen: In Homiletischen Blittern, 1835, 8, 
800-419.—Kanuzr: Auslegung der Epistel Pau an die Philipper in 25 Predigten, 1855. 

[The following additional works may be mentioned: 

In GERMAN: 

1) Dr. Aueust Neanper: Der Brief Pauli an die Philipper praktisch erldutert, with Lu- 
ther’s version corrected by F. Th. Schneider (pp. 1-162; Berlin, 1849). This work is translated 
by Mrs. H. Conant (pp. 1-140; New York, 1851). The quotations from NEANDER in the pages 
which follow are to be accredited to this translation. 

2) Gr, Fr. Jatuo: Pauli Brief an die Philipper (1857). 

3) Dr. BernHARD Wess: Der Philipper Brief ausgelegt und die Geschichte seiner Austle- 
gung kritisch dargestellt (Berlin, 1859). An important work for illustrating the relations of the 
epistle to dogmatic theology. 

4) Dr. D. Scpznxen: Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, und Colosser (1862), 

In Enauise : 


1) Rev. Joun Trapp, A.M.: Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians, 
contained in his Commentary on the New Testament (edited by Rev. W. Webster, Lond., 1865), 
Some extracts from this work are given among the Homiletic and Practical remarks. 

2) Rey. Roprrt Haun, A.M.: A Practical Exposition of the Hpistle to the Philippians, in 
Twelve Discourses, delivered at Cambridge in 1801 and 1802. (Stenographic notes, but very full, 
with reference both to the ideas and the language of the preacher. They are good specimens of 
pulpit exposition by one of the great masters of sacred eloquence). 

3) Ruv. Fr. D. Maurice: Episile to the Philippians, pp. 549-558, in his Unity of the New 
Testament (1854). 

4) WexsTER AND WiILEINSoN: New Testament, with Notes Grammatical and Exegetical, II. 
506-528 (London, 1861). 

5) T. B. Ligurvoor, D.D.: St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations (London, 1868). 

6) Prov. Joun Eapre: A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul on Philip- 
pians (Edinburg and New York, 1859). 

The remarks of Professor Stuart on Philip. ii. 5-8 are in the best style of that eminent inter- 
preter (Afiscellanies, Andover, 1846). 

The older Commentaries of Canvin, Benarn, Henry, Macxnicut, Dopprinar, and the 
later Commentaries of Bannzs, BLooMFIELD, ALFoRD, Exuicorr, and Worpsworrg, are too 
well known to be formally cited. 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTER oF St. Pavn. By the Rev. J. Howson, D. D. (2d ed., London, 
1864). The author has drawn some of his finest illustrations from the Epistle to the Bhi pcauie 
He shows that the heart of the great Apostle, that the distinctively personal traits of his charac- 
ter, are revealed more fully in this letter than in any of his other writings. 

The articles on Philippi and Neapolis in Hurzoa’s Real-Hneyklopddie and in Surru’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible may be consulted with advantage on. the persons and places mentioned in 
the Epistle —H. ] 
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SECTION I. 
I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Cuaprter I. 1, 2. 


1 Paul and Timotheus [Timothy],! the [omit the] servants of Jesus Christ? [Christ 
Jesus], to all the saints in Christ Jesus, which [who] are at Philippi, with the 

2 [omit the] bishops* [overseers] and deacons‘ [helpers]: Grace (¢)* unto you and 
peace, from God our Father and from [omit from] the Lord Jesus Christ. 


* Tpbs duturrnciovs, %, ABFSE, et al.; DE have mpds Diaummyvotovs preceded by dpxerot (found also in F G). 
There are fuller titles, ay in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
1 Ver, 1, [Timotheus occurs in the A. V. seventeen times and Timothy seven times, for T14d@¢0s, in Acts and the Epis- 


tles. The anglicized form is the easier one.—H.] 


2 Ibid. Xpicrov “Incod, NBD BE, et al.; Ais uncertain. 


FSEKL have ‘Incot Xpiorov. [LACHMANN, TISCHENDORF, 


Meyer, Worpswortg, Liautroor and others adopt the former collocation.—H. 
4 Ibid. Lov émoaxdorats, B, et al.;_quvemtoxdrots is a correction [and arose probably, says ELLcorr, from the epistolary 


style of later times. 


The A. V. translates this Greck title by “ overseers” in Acts xx. 28.—H.] 


4 Ibid. [Instead of “deacons” (Staxdvots), as in A. V., BRAUNE renders “helpers” (Helfern), but LUTHER “servants” 


(Dienern.)—H.)] 
6 Ver. 2. (The Greek has no verb after xdpus. 


elliptical form of salutation omits or supplies “be” without any rule. 


on Philem., ver. 4 (Vol. VIII., p. 12 6).—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Paul and Timothy, servants of 
Christ Jesus.—(IaiAog kai Tuysdfeog dovdAce 
Xpiotov ’Inoov.) See on Eph. i. 1 and Col. i. 1. 
Timothy is not mentioned here as joint writer 
of the Epistle (Meyer), for the first per- 
son singular immediately follows in ver. 3, and 
in ii. 19 Paul appears as his director, nor for 
the sake of honoring him and of securing 
him greater influence in the church (Scunn- 
KEL). [It has excited surprise that Luke is 
not named here as well as Timothy, since he 
was with Paul at Philippi, when the church was 
gathered (Acts xvi. 11), and was with Paul at 
Rome shortly before the time when he wrote to the 
Colossians (iv. 14). Itis conjectured that some 
unknown exigency may have called him away 
from Paul just at the time when he wrote this 
epistle—H.] The designation servants (dovAot) 
marks their common relation to the Lord of the 
church, and corresponds to the familiar charac- 
ter of the epistle, as well as its object, which 
was to express his thanks for the supplies sent 
to him from Philippi. The church has by this act 
served not merely Paul and Timothy, but the 
Lord whose servants they are. Burner: Fa- 
miliaris scribit ad Philippenses, quam ad eos, ubi 


LurHer, whom Bravne follows, omits the copula here. 





The A. V. in this 
In respect to the nature of the ellipsis, see remarks 


se apostolum nominat. Sub hoc predicato communi 
discipulum Timotheum mediate vocatum sibt human- 
issime adjungit, qui recens Paulo adjunctus Philippos 
venerat (Acts xvi. 3-12).—[We certainly miss 
here Paul’s customary official title of Apostle, 
omitted elsewhere only in his two earliest Epistles, 
namely, those to the Thessalonians, and that to 
Philemon, which relates to a private matter. We 
are to attribute this, says ScHENKEL (Briefe an die 
LEpheser, etc., p. 112), not to his courteous regard for 
Timothy, for he assumes the title in Col. i. 1, where, 
as here, he associates Timothy with himself; but to 
the almost purely personal occasion of the letter, 
and its tone of familiarity, which naturally left out 
of view his official position. Besides, no one here 
at Philippi had assailed his apostolic authority, 
and hence he had no reason for giving promi- 
nence to his official dignityk—H.]—To all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at 
Philippi.—Comp. Eph. i. 1. Ilda: roi¢ dytouc, 
comprises all the members of the church. It is 
worthy of notice that this “all” recurs again and 
again, asin i. 4,7, 8, 25; ii. 17, 26; iv. 22. We 
are to attribute this to the orderly condition of 
the church, which rendered exceptions unneces- 
sary; not to the ardor of his love (MEYER), or 
his impartiality with respect to the disagreement 
(iv. 2, 3) which existed in the church (Du 
Werte), or by way of emphasis with respect te 
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his more confidential friends, for whom chaps. 
iii, and iv. are intended (Hetnricus), or because 
he would include also those who had not contri- 
buted to his support (Henaer). On roig ovow 
dv Sitinmae see Introduction, 35, and on Eph. 
i. 1, and Coloss. i. 1.—With bishops and 


assistants—ovv émicxdmoe Kal dcaxdvorc, The 
frioxoro: are the mpecBbrepo (Acts xx. 28), 
rowzévec (Bph. iv. 11), the presbytery. At 


the head of the church stood, therefore, not 
one bishop, but several elders. Concerning 
the didxovor see Acts vi. 1, 2; 1 Tim. iii. 8, 
9. Illi tum interna, hi externa curabunt proprie 
(1 Tim. iii. 2,8), nec tamen hi non interna, neque 
uli non externa. Hee una ad Philippenses epistola 
ita inseribitur, ut cum emphatica paraphrasi conjun- 
gatur- mentio episcoporum et diaconorum (BENGEL). 
Paul indicates that as the individual members 
are united to each other (74ao:), so the church 
with its officers forms a living, beautiful unity, 
as evinced also by the contribution sent to the 
Apostle and collected in the church by its officers. 
More remote, if at all involved, are the supposed 
references to the fact that it was a regularly 
constituted church (RHBINWALD), which is not 
co be presumed as true only of the one at Phi- 
lippi; to the recognition of officers in the 
church (WissincER); to the special zeal of the 
bishops and deacons (Marrurss); to Epaphrodi- 
tus, as one who belonged to the érvoxdrou (GRO- 
Tus, ef al.), or to the fact that the collection came 
from the members of the church, without its 
having an official character (ScuENKEL), 

Ver. 2. Grace (be) unto you and peace, 
from God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Xapic ipiv ai eipavyg ard Seod 
martpog yuav kat Kuplov ’Iycov Xpiorov.—This ac- 
cords with Eph. i. 2, which compare. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. i. 1, 2, and Col. i. 1, 2. 

1. Paul comprises under dovAog Xprorod ’Iycon 
the relation of both Timothy and _ himself 
as servants, So great and glorious is their Mas- 
ter that before Him all distinctions in rank and 
importance vanish. These distinctions are au- 
thorized, and yet care is to be taken that they be 
not overstrained, or hierarchically established, 
or abused. It is one thing for the Apostle in 
his humility to associate himself with his as- 
sistant, and quite another for the latter to arro- 
gate to himself an equality with the former. 

2. The Apostle in the first place distinguishes 
between the church and its servants; but, se- 
Gondly, he does not separate the two, so that the 
servants stand exalted above the church, but 
places them im the church, from which they are 
taken, and for which they are employed. 
Thirdly, he distinguishes also the different ser- 
vants of the church, and names some érioxoros 
and others ddxovor, without stating any thing 
more definite in regard to them, except that the 





former are employed especially in the training 
and instruction of the Church, the latter in the 
care of the poor and sick. But, fourthly, he 
unites these together as belonging to one body 
and subordinate to one head. Fifthly, he speaks 
of a single church as having not merely dedxovor, 
but also éxioxoro:, so that we do not discover 
here the beginning of the Episcopal system, but 
find rather a college of presbyters at the head of 
a single congregation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. i. 1, 2; Col. i. 1, 2. 

Be not confused by the distinctions among 
men, nor in the presence of them, that thou mayest 
clearly recognize the common position of all be- 
fore the Lord. But do not, on account of this 
equality in His sight, despise the distinctions 
which He has appointed. Thou who art more 
highly honored, follow Paul; and thou who art 
less elevated follow Timothy. The pastor is not 
lord over the church which has a claim upon 
him and his office. The church may have 
stronger grounds of complaint against him than 
he against the church: 

SrarRKE:—One must not seek for saints in hea- 
ven only, but find them already upon earth. He 
who does not become a saint here will not be one 
there. 

Rieger :—Paul places himself here by the side 
of his young. co-laborer, Timothy, that others 
also may feel. a well grounded confidence in him. 
The kingdom of Christ is throughout a kingdom 
of love. No one there desires to be alone, or mis- 
uses his gifts and advantages for the injury or 
depreciation of another, but, on the contrary, 
every one desires to lift up the younger and 
weaker ones, and to draw them after him. The 
welfare of the church is the main work. Bishops 
and servants are appointed to care for its inte- 
rests and to maintain good order in it. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—When we say * peace,” 
we know that it is the deepest, grandest, expres- 
sion of our hearts for the soul’s true welfare. 

(Roperr Hawn :—‘ Peace,” ver. 2. This was 
the term in which the primitive Christians were 
accustomed to salute each other in the common 
meetings, and in the streets, and market places. 
This was sanctified by Jesus Christ. He said: 
‘“*My peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you, not as the world giveth give I unto 
you (by compliment, etc.): let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” They were 
accustomed to express all this by the term 
peace; and the best thing we can wish for our 
fellow-Christians and for ourselvesis, that «peace 
may be multiplied.”—H.] 

Scuunxen:—The true importance of the office 
in its relation to the church: (1) as an office in 
the church; (2) ag an office from the church; 
(3) a8 an office for the church. 
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SECTION II. 


Situation and Labors of the Apostle at Rome. 
Cuarprer I. 3-26. 


(1) The Apostle’s gratitude and joy before God on account of the church (i. 8-11). 


After joyful thanksgiving for the fellowship of the church in the gospel (8-5), and the expres. 
sion of his confident hope that God will make it perfect (6-8), he offers a fervent prayer 
for them (9-11). 


3, 4 I thank my God upon every [all] remembrance of you, Always in every prayer 
of mine for you all making [the] request [prayer] with joy, For your fellowship in 
[unto] the gospel from the first? day until now; Being confident of this very thing that 
he which [who] hath begun [began] a good work in you will perform [complete] it un- 
til [up to] the day of Jesus Christ ;? Even as it is meet [ just] for me to think this of you 
all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds and in the defence 
and confirmation of the gospel ye all are partakers of my grace [of the grace with 
me]. For God is my record [witness]* how greatly I long after you all in the bow- 
els [heart] of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and in [ omit] all judgment [discernment or experience]; That 
ye may approve things that are excellent [ or, prove things that differ]; that ye 
may be sincere [pure] and without offence till [unto] the day of Christ; Being 
filled with the fruits [fruit] of righteousness which are [is]* by [through] Jesus 
Christ,’ unto the glory and praise of God. 


NI oo 


1 Ver. 6. [A few of the oldest MSS. insert rs before rpwrys. Some copyist may have thought it necessary, but the gram- 
mar does not require it. See the exegetical remarks.—H. 
2 Ibid. [Instead of "Ingot Xpiorov (‘T. RK.) some copies invert the order as in ver. 1 (LACHMANN, ELLIcoTT, TISCHENDORF, 


ALFORD). e evidence seems not to be conclusive.—H.]} 


8 Ver. 8. [MrYER, TISCHENDORF and others, reject éoriv in ov éoriv of the T.R. The omission, on the whole, is very 


doubtful. See Exzicorr’s statement of the testimony.—H. 


4 Ver. 11. Kaprov Stxatoovvys tév in & A B (which last, however, omits the article rév) and many others. The plural 
xaprév—rov is not duly attested. (The A. V. therefore requires correction here.—H.] 
&-Ibid. [Whether the order here is Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus, with the present evidence, is uncertain —H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 3. I thank my God (ciyapioTa TH BEG 
pov). Kxactly like Rom. i.8; 1 Cor. i. 4; Phil. 4. 
Comp. Col. i.8.—Upon all [or the whole] re- 
membrance of you.—’Eri states the ground 
or basis (xdoy 7H uveig) on which the thanks- 
giving rests. This remembrance of Paul extends 
through his life; he contemplates it as one, as 
awhole. Luruer wellsays: “As often as I think 
of you.” See Winer’s Gram. pp. 110, 392.* 
Meyer, urging the force of wae with the article, 
explains: My remembrance of you is entirely 
and throughout connected with thanksgiving to 
God; and Scuenkxet: So far as he remembers 
them. These explanations are wrong; for the 
thanksgiving and the supplication go together. 
Still less can dudy be gen. subj., a8 if Paul were 
giving thanks for their remembrance of him 
(BRETSCHNEIDER). Further, pveia is not—men- 
tion (Winer, Van Henge), as in pvefav ror- 
ticofa: (Rom. i. 9; Eph. i. 16; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
Phil. 4). Comp. preiav éyew (1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 
Tim. i. 3). 





* [The reference here and elsewhere is to the translation 
of the seventh edition of WINER’s Grammar of the Idiom of 
the New Testament, revised and edited by Prof. J. Henry 
Tuayes (Andover, 1869).—II.] 





Ver. 4. Always in every prayer of mine 
for you all (rdvrore év macy degoes pov irép Tav- 
tav tov). In Rom, i. 8 we have mdvrwv tudv; 
in 1 Cor. 1. 4, mévrore rept tov; and in Eph. i. 16, 
only én? rév xpocevyov pov after ot matoua. Here, 
after radon TH wveia (ver. 8) we have the idea of to- 
tality repeated three times: mdvrore, raoy, TavTwr. 
Latum erat cor Pauli (BenGEL), by his joy in the 
church.—This clause is to be joined with the fol- 
lowing: Making the prayer with joy (pera 
nxapac tiv dégow roobpevoc). [The article before 
dégow recalls.dejoe as the prayer in each instance 
which he offers in their behalf.—H.] Iéyrore in 
the preceding clause shows that his thankfulness 
goes hand in hand with his constant prayer, and 
év wdon denoee that his prayer for the church, and 
indeed for all its members, never ceases; while 
here in werd yapac we have his frame of mind 
disclosed to us, and the prayer noted as a fact. 
It is peculiar to this place. TuHropHyLact: 
TO pera yapac peuvpobar onuciov THe exeivun aperhe. 
BENGEL: summa epistole: gaudeo, gaudete! Nam 
perpetua gaudi mentio (ver. 18 ff.; ii. 2, 19, 28; 
ili. 1; iv. 1, 4). Preces imprimis gaudium animat. 
For déyowg and mpocevy7 see on Eph. vi. 18. It is 
incorrect to join wévrore (WimsINGER), or inép 
Tévtov tuev (HOLEMANN), with et yapcord (ver. 8). 
It is wrong-also to make the participial clause 
parenthetical (Heinricus). [Taking this verse 
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and the preceding one together, we have then 
three steps in the development of the thought: 
First, the apostle never remembers the Philip- 
pians but with thanksgiving; secondly, he remem- 
bers them in fact as often as he prays; and, 
thirdly, this remembrance of them was always a 
source of joy to himself, as well as a cause of 
thanksgiving to God.—H. ] 

Ver. 5 brings forward the cause of his thanks. 
—For your fellowship unto the gospel. 
— Eri with the dative (preceded by evyapio- 
reiv) quite often indicates the object of the thanks. 
giving (1 Cor. i.4). See Winer’s Gram. p. 393. 
—TH kocvwvia duev represents the fellowship of the 
Philippians as already existing, and not now as 
first to be prayed for, and the object of this fel- 
lowship is the gospel (ei¢ 70 evayyéAtov). Kosvwvia 
is found wlthout the gen. odj. in Gal. ii. 9 and 
in 2 Cor. ix. 18, where we have also ei¢ avrotc, analo- 
gous to Kocvaveic etc Adyov (iv. 15). The article is 
not repeated before eic¢ evayyéArov, because it ap- 
pears as one conception, gospel-fellowship. The 
connection of this clause with the participle is in- 
correct (CALVIN, et al.), for we expect here a 
statement of the ground of his thanksgiving, and 
thy déjow has already been defined as i7ép tuav. 
It is wrong also to take xowwria actively, as sup- 
port, contribution (Esrivs, et al.), as in Num. xv. 
26 (xorvwrviav tivd roveiobac), Heb. xiii. 16 (evrosiag 
kai xowwviac), where the context demands that 
meaning; to refer it to their fellowship with Paul 
(Curysosrom, VAN HencEt), for per’ éuov (1 John 
i. 8) is wanting; to regard it as—7 dydmy tudv 
in ver. 9 (MEYER); to refer it to the fellowship 
of the Philippians with other Christians (W1Es- 
INGER); or to render it: guod evangelii participes 
facti estis (GRoTivs, et al.).—From the first day 
until now, amd mpéry¢ jutpac aype Tov voy, 
marks with emphasis this well-tried fellowship 
of faith and love as existing from the first 
preaching of the gospel among them (Acts xvi. 
13) until the moment of Paul’s writing the letter. 
[The church at Philippi had existed now about 
ten years. Among the proofs of this spirit of 
fellowship and zeal for the gospel (though not 
limiting himself to them) Paul no doubt had 
more or less distinctly in view the supplies 
which the Philippians had sent to him; first, once 
and again at Thessalonica, soon after his first 
departure from them (iv. 16), and still more re- 
cently at Rome, by the hand of Epaphroditus 
(iv. 18). Nothing but the want of an opportunity 
on the part of the Philippians to transmit their 
gifts, had prevented his receiving still others 
during the intermediate period (iv. 10). There- 
corded instances of their liberality, therefore, 
might well be mentioned as characteristic of their 
later history as a church. The article before 
mparng is unnecessary, the ordinal being suffi- 
ciently definite by itself. See Winer’s Gram. p. 
124.—H.]. It is incorrect to connect from the 
first day, etc., with ebyapioré (BenGex), or with 
merov¥oc (MeyER). The aim is to characterize 
the fellowship, but not the thanksgiving or con- 
fidence of the apostle. 

Ver. 6. The apostle is confident (memoudc) 
that God will still work for them and in 
them. This participle marks his confidence 
as antecedent to the evyapioté. Hee fiducia 
nervus est gratiarum actionis (BENGEL). Avro TovTo 





shows that his confidence rests upon God and 
nothing else (Eph. vi, 18, 22; Col. iv. 8).— 
That he who began a good work in you 
will complete [or finish] it, 6c 6 évapéd- 
pevoc év tuiv-épyov ayabov émireAéoec. Without 
doubt God is meant (ii. 13), and év tiv is in 
animis vestris. (ii. 18), while the context requires 
us to think of all the members of the church 
as addressed (vers. 4, 7). Comp. Gal. iii. 3; 
2 Cor. viii. 6 (var. mpoevfpfaro. To explain 
it as meaning “among the Philippians”’ (H6Lp- 
MANN) is against the context. Not only the 
context, but Paul’s doctrine forbids us to un- 
derstand ‘every good one” with 6 évap&duevog 
(Waxkerretp). By épyov cya6év is meant not ‘‘the 
good work” (LurHer), but the xcouwvia iuor sig 
evayyédov (ver. 5), a work which is not finished at 
a single blow, but is carried forward through a 
gradual development from step to step, through 
many a fluctuation and danger from within and 
without, to be made complete in eternity. 
BenceL: Initium est pignus consummationis. Ne 
homo quidem temere aliquid incipit.—Up to the 
day of Jesus Christ, dypic juépac Igoov Xpic- 
tov. The day of the Lord’s coming for judgment 
is meant (ver. 10; ii. 16; 2 Cor. i. 14). The 
nearness of the day is not indicated (Mnyen), 
or the day of each one’s death intended* (Estrus, 
et al.). Even as itis just for me to think 
this of you all.—Kavéec gives the reason for 
the subjective confidence in the objective fact 
(Eph. i. 4). "Horiv dikatov tuot rovro dpoveiv de- 
scribes this confidence, which extends to each in- 
dividual goes TavTav juov), as a duty and obliga- 
tion which he owes to his readers (vers. 4, 8; Eph. 
vi. 1; Col. iv, 1). To withhold it seems to him 
a wrong against them (BENGEL: jusfas invenio 
causas). — Because I have you in my 
heart—cva 10 éxew we év tH xapdia inac. The 
context demands ve as the subject; with this 
agrees the sing. xapdig. See Winer’s Gram., p. 
329, It is contrary to the order of the words, as 
well as to the context, to take iuac as subject (Am 
Env, Fuart, et al.). He has them in his heart, 
because he is separated from them. This cer- 
tainly shows his deep, abiding affection for them. 
But this again would be only a subjective mat- 
ter, like his confidence. Hence what follows is 
to be closely joined with it: He has them in his’ 
heart, and loves them as sharers of the grace of 
God.—Inasmuch as both in my bonds and 
in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace— 
lit., grace with me; év te toic Oeopoic pov Kai év 





* [ALrorp (én loc.) supposes Paul to assume here “ the near- 
ness of the coming of the Lord.” But that view is apparently 
inconsistent with 2 Thess. ii. 2; for the Apostle there declares 
this opinion (which some had falsely imputed to him) to be 
unfounded and without sanction in any thing that ho had 
said or written. If at that early period (2 Thess. being the 
second of all his extant Epistles) Paul did not entertain that 
definite expectation, much less should we ascribe it to him 
after the lapse of so many years, during which this visible 
coming of Christ had been delayed. The reason why Paul 
refers here to a more distant event, instead of saying that God 
would strengthen the Philippians and enable them to perse- 
vere to life's end, may be that the day of one's death coin- 
cides so essentially in its moral consequences with the Lord’s 
final advent, and hence was habitually near (as it should be 
to us all) to the feelings and consciousness of the first Chris- 
tians. On this topic see remarks of the writer in his 
Commentary on the Acts, pp. 80-82 (revised ed.). See alse 
ra a 8 notes on Phil. i.6, in opposition to ALFORD’s view. 
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Th amodoyia Kat BeBadoee rod evayyediou ovy- 
Kovavotc pov THe ydpitog mavrag iwadc dvrac. 
The nerve of the argument lies in ovyko:vwvroig 
pov Tie xapitog wdvtag tpac bytac; mavtag tuac 
corresponds to imép mévrwv iuav, and they are all 
characterized as fellow-partakers (ovyxocvwvoi) 
with the Apostle in the grace of God. The pro- 
noun ov depends in sense upon obv, 7H¢ yaperog 
upon Kovvevotc¢: they share with Paul in the same 
grace, which hehas received. [For the depend- 
ence of the two genitives on avyxo.vwvobce (comp. 
also ii. 25, 30), see Winen’s Gram., p. 191—H.] 
The context (vers. 6, 7), defines it as the grace of 
God mediated through the gospel, 1. e¢., sal- 
vation and blessedness in eternity. It is thus 
not suffering for the gospel (v. 29, 30), as 
Mever thinks, or merely gratiosa evangelit do- 
natio, (HdLemMANN), or the apostolic office up- 
held and made more efficient by the liberality 
of the Philippians (Storr, Am Ewps), grati- 
tude—i. ¢., to them (Riuurer), or gaudii (Vulg.), 
[which seems to rest on the assumed reading, 
xapic.—H.]. The importance of this eco-part- 
nership is the greater on account of Paul’s situa- 
tion at the time. Hence hecharacterizes the situa- 
tion under two aspects before he speaks of their 
personal relation to each other: év Te Toi¢ decpoic pov 
and év tH arodoyia Kai BeBardoee rod ebayyediov. 
The first expression refers to his imprisonment, 
and the second to his work as a prisoner, embra- 
cing his labors both in opposition to adversaries, 
and for the confirmation of Christians (Acts xxviii. 
23). Itis not therefore merely his judicial de- 
fence that is meant (Van Henaex), or his general 
Christian activity alone (WresinaER), but both 
together. It is incorrect also to regard the last 
two substantives as év dca dvoiv (He1nrIcHs), or to 
separate Tod evayyeAiov from dodoyig, and to re- 
fer thislast only to his person (Esrrus), since 
neither év, nor the article before BeBadoe:, is re- 
peated. The explanation which makes the two 
entirely synonymous (RHEINWALD) has as little in 
its favor as that which makes the one a defence 
by word, the other a confirmation by act (ERas- 
mus). The most natural connection is with dpac¢ 
cvyxovwvorc-dyrac and not with éyew év rH Kapdig 
(Curysostom, also Meysr). [We prefer with 
Onrysostom, NeanpeR, De WettTe, Meyer, AL- 
FoRD, and others, to connect the words in ques- 
tion with what precedes, and not so closely with 
what follows. Nothing surely could be more per- 
tinent here as a proof of Paul’s affection for the 
Philippians (éyecv—7jyac), than to say, that not all 
his trials and anxieties asa prisoner at Rome, 
and not all his arduous labors in the church and 
for the conversion of sinners, could divert his 
thoughts from them or interrupt or weaken at all 
his attachment to them. This view of the con- 
nection, too, better explains the solemn appeal in 
paproc—d Yedc, which (note the ydp, ver. 8) seems 
too impressive to be referred merely to ded rd éyeav 
—juaic.—H.] To infer from vers. 29, 30, that the 
bonds and the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel were common to Paul and the Philippians, 
(ScuEenKet) is not permitted either by deopoic 
gov, or by mavrec. ; : 
Ver. 8. For God is my witness, pdpruc 
yap uov 6 Sede. Comp. Rom. i. 9. He would 
confirm here his declaration that he has them 
in his heart. [His earnest desire to see the 


Philippians was both a proof and a consequence 
of his earnest affection for them.—H.]—How I 
long after you all.—'Qc shows the degree, the 
prep. in ériro0, the direction of the roel, ii. 
26; 1 Thes, iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4. The object of 
érirodd is mavrag tudo, none being excepted. 
Observe the energetic repetition of the wavrac, 
—In the heart of Jesus Christ, év onAdyy- 
vos Xpiorov ‘Iyoov characterizes the éxcroVeiv of 
Paul. 2rAdyyva, DMM, viscera, is the physical 


designation of the inmost seat of the affections, of 
the emotional life in the soul (Col. iii. 12: ol«rip- 
pov; Luke i. 78: éAiovc); hence év local, Brn- 
GEL explains it well: In Paulo non Paulus vivit, 
sed Jesus Christus; quare Paulus non in Pauli, 
sed Jesu Christi movetur visceribus. Nexus hic est: 
ego vos tamquam consortes gratix in corde meo habeo 
(2 Cor. vii. 3) atgue desidero, neque id affectu natu- 
ral, sed pietate Jesu Christi, inde persentisco codem 
erga vos affectu esse ipsum potius dominum, qui rem a 
prineipiis ad suos exitus est deducturus.* See éuot 
yap To Civ Xproréc, in ver. 21, and comp. 6m év 
éuot Xproréc (Gal. ii. 20). Winer’s Gram. p. 189. 
It is incorrect to regard év as the rule or norm, 
(Rituier), for it is not—xaré; or to explain the 
genitive as, im animo penitus affecto, ut animus uit 
Christi. (Van Henqet). It is incorrect to join 
the word with tude, and to supply dvta¢ (Srorx), 
We are to reject every such weakened explana- 
tion as amore vere Christiano (GRoTIUS), or digna 
Jesu Christi affectione (CASTALIO). 

Ver. 9. And this I pray.—To the prayer of 
thanksgiving in vers. 8, 8, «ai adds further, the 
fact that he prays, and what he prays for, in be- 
half of the church (roito mpocetyoua). The sub- 
ject or contents of this prayer are first stated 
with emphasis, and therefore placed in connec- 
tion with the subject and ground of his thanks; 
hence not mpocetyouae tovro. Itis not true that 
xai connects what follows with ver. 8, and joins 
still another act, z.¢., mpocebyouat, with pdprve 
pov 6 Sede, oc énero3. (RILLIET).—That your 
love may abound yet more and more.—Ive 
points out the direction, purpose, of the prayer, 
and so the contents, purport of it. Comp. Eph. 
1.17; Col. i. 9. ‘H dydiq tudv ere parrov nar 
padadov mepiocevn, pre-supposes this love to be 
already existing, and that in no small degree, 
like a wAqpwdjre. Col. i. 9. Bunazu: Jg- 
nis in apostolo nunguam dicit, sufficit. Love of the 
church is meant, which, as shown by the cause 
of his joyful thanksgiving (éxl rH Kowwrig iuev 
el¢ TO evayyéAov, ver. 5), and by the ground of his 
confidence and longing (avykocvavoig pov tic ya~ 
pitoc, ver. 7), is more exactly defined to be Chris- 
tian love. Itis therefore neither mercly love to- 
wards one another (MryeEr), nor works of love 
for the cause of the gospel (SCHENKEL), nor love 
to the Apostle (CurysosTom, et a/.), nor toGod and 
Christ (Catov), although all these are involved. 
The accumulative, ére uaAAov Kat padAov, marks 
the earnestness of the supplication. Comp. 
TwoAAg paAadrov Kpeicour, ver. 28. Tlepeooety in- 
dicates an increase of this love of the church 





* (‘Did T speak of having you in my heart? I should ra- 
ther have said‘ that in the heart of Christ Jesus I long for 
you.’ A powerful metaphor describing perfect union. “The 
believer has no yearnings apart from his Lord; his pulse 
beats with the pulse of Christ; his heart throbs with the 
heart of Christ (Licurroot).—H.] 
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above the ordinary measure of its possession. 
(Comp. 1 Thes. iv. 1, 10, meprooebecy uaAdAov).— 
How that shall take place is shown by what fol- 
lows: In knowledge and in every percep- 
tion, or discernment, év émyvdoer Kai wan 
aicdfoet, The first (see Eph. i. 17) is a more per- 
fect knowledge of the truth in contrast with a 
knowledge which is defective, uncertain, con- 
fused; and therefore an intellectual act and in- 
tensive. The other (aiotnorc, here only in the 
N. T.) is the perception by the mind or senses of 
what takes place or exists around us; here in its 
ethical sense as opposed to a weak judgment, to 
inexperience, inconsiderate conduct, and, having 
to do with the entire range of man’s acts and re- 
lations, is therefore extensive, on which account 
also mécy (—every form of) is added. [This fa- 
culty (aic}yore), as WorpsworTH remarks, is 
that delicate tact and instinct which almost in- 
tuitively perceives what is right, and almost un- 
consciously shrinks from what is wrong.—H.] 
Both of these, the theoretical knowledge and the 
ethical tact, belong and go together. The prep. 
év marks each as the sphere, or element, in which 
the increase of love is to take place. The progress 
is also a natural one, from knowledge to know- 
ledge, from experience to experience, each pro- 
moting the other. Comp. Col. ii. 7. Itis incor- 
rect to deny here an increase of love, as if that 
were already complete (Mryer), or to find that 
the Philippians were not wanting in love, but in 
knowledge, their zeal being still ob kar’ ériyvaow 
(Rom..x. 2), 7. ¢., blind, undiscriminating, liable 
to error (SCHENKEL). 

Ver. 10. That ye may prove things that 
Giffer.—Eic rd doxidley denotes the immediate 
end of the repiocety. It is in practice, the con- 
duct of life that we are to prove ra dagépovra. 
As the senses are to be exercised, mpdc dcixpiow 
kanov Te kai Kaxod (Heb. v. 14), so here love should 
increase in knowledge and experience, that we 
may prove the things in regard to which we are 
to decide or act. Aoxwdfe means to test, 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
(xevciov, 1 Pet. i. 7), to distinguish between 
things which are different (ra¢ xapdiac judr, 
1 Thess. ii. 4; mdvra d2 doxiudlere, rd Kadov 
katéyete, V. 21), or between men who differ el 
Tim. iii. 10). The things which experience pre- 
sents to us are different in degree as wellas kind. 
Non modo pre multis bona, sed in bonis optima, 
ney The rendering ut probetis potiora 
Vulg., e¢ al.) is incorrect.—The purpose of this 
increase of love is: That ye may be pure 
and without offence unto, or against 
the day of Christ. “Ive points out the di- 
rection of the prayer for the increase of their 
love. A firm decision for the good follows a cor- 
rect judgment respecting what is good and evil. 
The knowledge and experience brought into ac- 
tivity lead toa certain condition and conduct (je): 
[etAckpeveic xai arpdoxoror), The first (Grimm, Clavis 
8. v: ab. cixy 8. An, splendor solis, et xpive, qui ad 
solis lucem explicatus et examinatus purus depre- 
henditur,* ex aliorum conjectura ab elioc, ele, vo- 





*(The above is the generally received etymology. But 
some derive ciAckpivets from e:Ay—=iAn, ‘baud,’ ‘troop,’ and 
piv, ‘to separate,’ and hence gregatim, ‘distinct, ‘unmixed. 
Hesycnrvs defines: eiAccpuvés: Td kadapdy Kal ducyés érépov. 
4IGHTFOOT adopts this derivation. Euicorr prefers the second 
of the views mentioned in the text (see in loc.).—H.] 





lubile agitatione secretus et purgatus) elsewhere only 
in 2 Pet. iii. 1, is positive, internal; the second, 
negative, outward, as referring to persons and 
relations; hence active, as in 1 Cor. x. 82, while 
in Acts xxiv. 16, itis passive. Weare to look here 
not to the church or the world, not to the present 
or the past, but to God who émcreAéoes dxpic quépac 
Xpiorov "Iyjoov. (v. 6); hence el¢ quépav Xprorod, 
against, for the day of Christ [not until, A.V.] 
in which this character will be made manifest, 
They should prepare for this as their great aim (see 
ii. 16; Eph. iv. 80).—Being filled, tewA7po- 
uévot. The passive refers to what has been expe- 
rienced or attained, and the perfect to the conti- 
nued effects of this experience, and thus the par- 
ticiple characterizes the re elAumpwveic cal anpdo- 
xovot.—The fruit of righteousness which is 
by or through Jesus Christ (xapmov dixasoobune 
tov dia "Inoot Xpcorov). The aee., as in Col. i. 9, 
points out that with which they are filled. The 
sing. kaprév marks the harmonious unity, as Gal. 
v.22. Comp. v.19; Rom. vi. 22; James iii, 18, 
The gen. dixcacootyycg indicates the cause, source. 
The omission of the article makes it a single con- 
ception: righteousness-fruit, more strongly de- 
scriptive of the character of the fruit: this fruit 
is itself righteousness in its very nature. Hence 
we must not think here of justification (Héxz- 
MANN). But this fruit of righteousness is not 
produced by the unaided strength of the Chris- 
tian without the mediation of Jesus. See Eph. 
iv. 7,8; Gal. ii. 20, iii. 22. This truth hum- 
bles us because it rebukes self-exaltation, but 
makes us rejoice also because it shows how glo- 
rious this fruit is—Unto the glory and praise 
of God (ei¢ dégav kai Eracvov Yeov) is an addition 
to merAnpwuévot. Comp. Eph. i. yi, 12, 14. Such 
fulness is of itself the glory of God, because it 
shows His excellence, and leads to His praise, be- 
cause men declare it in every way. [‘ Herein is 
my Father glorified,” says Christ, «that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples” (John 
xv.).—H. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The salvation of individuals is the chief to- 
pic of this section, viewed however not theoreti- 
cally, but practically, in its relation toa living 
body of Christians. It is a work, a good work, 
(épyov aya3dv), wrought in the individual (v. 6: 
év vuiv), in whose inmost personality it is accom- 
plished. Hence in its first province it is a hu- 
man work, 

2. In its nature salvation is righteousness, the 
fruit of which appears in the life (ver. 11: xaprdv 
dixacoabyyc), and love (ver. 9: 4 dydmry buoy), which 
is self-sacrificing. Hence it is opposed to self- 
seeking and self-will, and is fellowship with God, 
Christ, and the brethren. It is, then, in its next 
effect, 1 social work. 

3. The source of salvation is to be sought in 
God alone (ver. 6: 6 évapEduevoc) without any me- 
rit or worthiness on the part of the subject who 
needs salvation, and is capable of receiving it, sa 
that he is only the object, the recipient, of the 
blessing (avyKocvavod¢ The Yaperoc, ver. 7). Hence 
in its beginning it is a divine work, which ex- 
cludes as well the abrefotaoy of the Greek Fa- 
thers, especially Clemens and Origen, as it does 
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PMagianism, denying the transmission of sin 
(which Socinianism warmed again into life), and 
Senii-pelagianism (which Arminianism revived), 
weakening the conviction of this sinfulness in 
conformity with its idea of universal grace. 

4, Nor in its entire progress is this less a work 
of God who does not draw back where He has 
put His hand, who, in the realm of creation and 
of redemption, in all His works in nature, and in 
the lives and hearts of men, is ever present, not 
only as a witness (udpruc pov 6 Bede, v. 8) but 
to complete also (émcredéces, ver. 6), what He has 
begun. 

5. The work of salvation is mediated, objec- 
tively, through the person of Jesus Christ (ver. 
11), the preaching of the gospel (ver. 5), and 
supplication. With regard to the how nothing 
more definite is here said, because it does not 
come into question. 

6. The subjective mediation is indicated under 
different aspects, (a) Christ, He who is preached 
coming near to us in the preaching, and received 
in us by His word, becomes our life, His heart 
our heart, His pity our pity, so that we love with 
Him, with His heart, with His love (ver. 8: é& 
orAdyyvore Xptotod ’Inood) ; (b) He who does not 
resist Him, receives His strength and gifts, so 
that by means of these he works in turn; won for 
Him, drawn to Him, united with those who are 
like-minded, he lives, and acts, and walks in love 
(ver. 9: 7 dydry ipa ver. 5: éxl TH Kowavia byov 
tig 70 evayyéAtov) ; (c) Personal activity is not ex- 
cluded, but called forth (vers. 9-11), self-exaltation 
is destroyed, and Synergism has no place here. 

7. Love, combined with an active faith, is the 
central force which penetrates the inmost person- 
ality, directs the life, and goes forward step by 
step towards its perfection. This progress shows 
itself ina two-fold way: a) Internally, the Christian 
becomes intellectually more intimate with God 
and with His thoughts (é7iyvworc). Love thus be- 
comes clearer, deeper, stronger. It increases in 
knowledge, grows in that and with that. Asan 
ethical effect, also, the love perceives, experiences, 
feels (maca aiodnorc), the power of the king- 
dom of God with its manifold ordinances, and 
richly endowed membership. It thus becomes 
stronger, fuller, riper. It increases in experi- 
ence, grows in that and with that. Thus Chris- 
tians:' come toa surer judgment respecting the 
things which are about them, and concern them 
(cic 70 Soxiudfew ra deagépovra) within and with- 
out, good and bad. The result is purity (etAc- 
kpiveic). 6) Externally, love acts spontaneously, 
without calculation, with nice moral tact, with 
tender conscientiousness, giving no offence, (d7- 
pécxora). The eye ever directed to the end 
(ele }uépav Xpicrov) animates this love thus pro- 
gressive to the final day (dypuc muépac Xpiorod). 
Pantheistic necessity, all physical compulsion 
in the Christian’s progress, are excluded. Our 
moral responsibility remains entire. 

8. Love in two respects is an object of the 
Apostle’s joy. It actuates all, one as well as an- 
other (ver. 7 a, and 7 4, 8), and redounds to the 
honor of God (ver. 11). First, though there is a 
difference in the strength, purity, breadth, and 
capacity of this love, from Lydia (Acts xvi. 14, 
15) aud the jailer (7b. 80-34) down to the weak- 
est member, the fellowship between them is not 








disturbed. Every one looks upon the other with 
humility, and without envy, and cleaves to him. 
Secondly, the majesty of love becomes manifest, 
while gratitude for God’s gifts is shown in word 
and work. 

9. It is instructive to observe how the Apostle 
demeans himself here. He is thankful for what is 
given or done to him; God’s act is final; his own 
doing is as nothing. He rejoices in spite of his 
imprisonment, since the internal welfare and the 
salvation of the church are of more importance 
to him than his own outward suffering. He is 
full of confidence, for, amid all the dangers to 
which the members of the church are exposed, 
from flesh and blood, as well as from the world 
about them, he has cast his cares upon Him who 
is greater than he that is in the world, and 
greater than his own heart. (Comp. 1 John iii, 
20; iv. 4). He prays for them heartily, as well 
as confidently. Without pride of office, without 
selfishness, without carnal calculation, without 
meagre consolation, or satisfaction in comparing 
them with other churches, as in Galatia and 
Corinth, he looks with grand humility, with noble 
joy, with childlike confidence, and paternal care, 
upon the condition of this particular church. 

10. [Neanper:—Paul here (vers. 9-11) gives 
to love the first place, and ascribes to its quick- 
ening presence the knowledge and capacity re- 
quired for distinguishing the good and the bad, 
the true and the false; as he himself expresses 
it, ‘that your love may more and more abound 
in all knowledge ;”” meaning, that therein its effect 
is seen—that increase of knowledge is the fruit 
of more abundant love. But as here the theoreti- 
cal proceeds from the practical, the new direc- 
tion of the judgment from the new direction of 
the will, of the moral disposition; so is the theo- 
retical in like manner to react upon the practical, 
the enlightened judgment upon the conduct. 
Hence Paul adds, as the object to be thus at- 
tained, that they should continue ‘pure and ir- 
reproachable” in their Christian walk, until all 
shall appear before the Lord; ‘being filled with 
the fruit of righteousness, which is by Jesus 
Christ, to the glory and praise of God.” —H.] 


HO MILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The minister, in view of the past, should have 
reason to give thanks for the success of the divine 
word, and in view of the present should rejoice in 
the growth of love, and in view of the future be 
consoled as-to more immediate danger, and hope 
for a glorious end. The church should find in 
him a helper of their joy; ever active, yet with- 
out official conceit, a friend, full of sympathy, 
without selfishness, a hero who lifts praying 
hands over them, a father who cares earnestly 
for their future inheritance, vers. 3-11. 

Srarxke :—God has indeed deserved our thanks. 
He never ceases to do us good. So also our 
thanks should have no end. Ps. ¢. 5.—He will 
be able to pray to God with joy who regards his 
prayer not merely as a duty, but also as a gospel 
right, in virtue of which he may come to the throne 
of grace, and be looked upon graciously.—To 
begin is well and necessary, but to complete still 
better, and more necessary.—The more thou art 





pressed the more cry out. Remain firm, and be 
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not deterred. Through scorn we come to the 
crown,—The longer in the Christian life the hap- 
pier, the better, is the true testimony. He who 
does not increase, decreases; at least, standing 
still is not the right way.—Since the chief 
powers of the soul are understanding and will, 
the growth must show itself in them both: the 
one can no more be separated from the other 
than understanding from the will. 

Hrvsner:—If men do not recognise God as 
their God, they have no religion at all. It is not 
a living piety unless they have found God in their 
inner and outer life.—True love and friendship is 
ever 2 religious, mutual remembrance. Remem- 
brance of God is a holy admonition that we live 
for, with, and in one another. Thus we see how 
Christianity enlarges the heart. Christian love 
embraces many; yea, all. (Vers. 4~-7.)—Every 
shepherd must pray daily for his church. Paul 
had much to do, but he always had time for 
prayer.—True, inward fellowship of hearts, is 
a cause for thanksgiving. It is a source of true 
happiness which nothing can surpass. In our 
days a repugnance to the closer religious asso- 
ciations often shows itself; for in them religion 
comes nearer to men, and touches the heart. In 
like manner too great an equality of many with 
each other is offensive to some. Among minis- 
ters a dread of work is often the cause of this 
aversion.—There are special days of salvation 
and grace in our life. These memorable days 
are not merely birth-days, but rather those in 
which we have been awakencd to aspiritual life.— 
We have still churchly assemblies, but those really 
Christian are rare.—For progress in what is good 
one needs grace as much as at the beginning: 
it is this which accomplishes all. God’s Spirit 
leaves nothing halfdone. He completes His work 
if man only lets Him rule. It is disgraceful to 
us, after God has begun the building, to allow it 
to stop, or to tear it down. God does not destroy 
His work, we destroy it.—If thou art anxious 
about thy progress, cling only to God.—Chris- 
tian love should not make blind, but clear-sight- 
ed. Love lifts up the spirit. The truth is always 
better discerned through love, and the medium of 
a practical Christianity. When borne up by 
others, one sees further, more clearty, (ver. 9.)— 
Love has a keen, critical character. he Chris- 
tian has a delicate sensibility, by means of which 
he finds the right. A Christian’s growth is 
growth in the spirit of examination, and the more 
the Christian discriminates, the freer does he be- 
come from all blemishes. It is only the pure, clean 
heart, which makes us blameless before Christ, 
(ver. 10.)—Paul gives here a definition of good 
works: they correspond to the law, spring 
from the Spirit of Christ, and redound to the 
honor of God: this last is their highest object, 
(ver.11.) But measured by this rule, many good 
works so-called lose their value. The Christian 
should have also not merely single, isolated, good 
works, but a fullness of them (ver. 12.)—As the 
Epistle for the 22d Sunday after Trinity: The 
Intimate connection of the Apostle with his 
church. 

1)Ground: faith and love. 2) Effects: growth, 
new zeal.—Christian friendship: 1) Its nature; 
2) Blessing; 3) Conditions. 

PassavaNntT:—Without His grace over us, and 





His Spirit within us, all in us is vain and im- 
pure. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—The beginning, though very 
often the most difficult, is also in many cases the 
easiest, and not until afterwards do the difficul- 
ties which must be overcome, appear. ‘The for- 
mer exertions then seem, as it were, mere play in 
comparison with the persistent zeal, which must 
be shown, if the work is to be brought to an end. 
—If aman is impelled by the power of genuine 
love, he is not content with mere experience of 
life, or with 4 knowledge of the divine word, by 
itself, but he seeks to bind both together, so that 
the one shall ever accompany, support, and pro- 
mote the other. 

KroumMmacuHer :—Love for all the saints urges, 
1) to thorough self-examination; 2) to joyful 
emulation; 3) to hearty and humble praise of the 
free grace of God.—The fellowship of the saints: 
1) The duty of thankfulness towards God; 2) Com- 
munications from the history of His kingdom; 3) 
Well-meant counsel: pray and watch. 

ASHFELD :—At the end of the church year we 
observe a thanksgiving festival for the spiritual 
blessings of the year. 1) We give thanks for the 
gifts bestowed; 2) We trust God, that He will 
continue them tous; 8) We pray that we may 
constantly adorn our faith with richer fruits of 
righteousness. 

Lone :—1) The Apostle’s joyful thanksgiving 
for the fellowship of the Philippians in the Gos- 
pel; 2) His joyful confidence that the good work 
which has been begun, will be completed until 
the day of Christ; 3) His great longing for the 
Philippians, and for their perfection. 

RavTenBERG :—The signs of genuine thankful- 
ness for the precious gift of the gospel: 1) Hearts 
which beat for it; 2) Lips which testify for it; 
8) Hands which work for it. 

OxtTinGer :—The greatest joy of the faithful is 
fellowship inthe gospel: 1) Of the perfect joy 
in pure fellowship; 2) of the incomplete joy in 
mixed fellowship. 

MovenxkeL:—The good work: 1) Begun through 
the gospel; .2) Proved in sorrow; 3) Completed 
in the love that gives no offence. 

The priestly heart of the Apostle Paul: 1) A 
mirror for repentance; 2) A copy for faith; 3) 
A pattern for sanctification. 

Prouty:—True Christian friendship: 1) The 
source whence it flows; 2) The signs by which it 
verifies itself; 3) The blessing which rests upon 
it.—Most holy thought: God is my witness! 1) 
A thought of delight; 2) or of fear.—The way to 
wv right understanding of Christian truth is 
through the heart: 1) It inclines the understand- 
ing aright; 2) takes away the bandage which 
keeps it from discerning divine things in their 
true form; 3) adds an inward experience to the 
testimony of the convictions of the understanding. 

[Neanper:—It is customary with Paul to 
commence his letters with a recognition of what- 
ever is praiseworthy in the church to which he 
is writing. In this appears his wisdom as a spi- 
ritual guide. The confidence of men is far more 
easily won, and a hearing secured for whatever 
one has to say in the way of admonition and re- 
buke, if it appears that he nowise overlooks or 
undervalues what is good in them, that he does 
not willingly find fault, but is ready to acknow- 
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ledge every real excellence with cordial approba- | is through the latter that we can best reach and 
tion. Good and bad, moreover, stand frequently | remedy the former. It is in the clear pereeption 
in close connection with each other. The good | of this relation, and in the skilful use of it for 
lies at the foundation; but the evil mingles its|/the correction of error, that Paul manifests his 
disturbing influence with the good, and hence it | wisdom (see vers. 5-7).—H. ] 


(2) The gospel, in spite of insincere or false brethren and threatening danger of death, makes progress 
during the Apostle’s captivity at Rome (i. 12-26). 


After referring to the happy effects of his ministry in bonds (12-14) among sincere and insincere 
witnesses for Christ (15-17) he expresses his views respecting this varied experience (18-20) 
and calmly revolves the question whether life or death may be better for him (21-26), 


12 But I would that ye should understand [know], brethren, that the things which 
happened unto me [my affairs] have fallen out rather to the furtherance of the 
18 gospel; so that my bonds in Christ are [have become] manifest in all the palace 
14 [Preetorium, or Pretorian camp] and in all other places [to all the rest]; and many 
[the greater part] of the brethren [in the Lord], waxing confident [in the Lord] 
15 by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear. Some indeed 
16 preach Christ even of envy and strife; and [but] some also of good will. The one? 
17 of love, knowing that I am set for the defence of the gospel; but the other [others] 
preach Christ of contention [contentiousness or party spirit] not sincerely, sup- 
18 posing [thinking] to add‘ [raise up] affliction to my bonds. What then? notwith- 
standing® every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached; and 
19 I therein do rejoice, ye and will (shall] rejoice. For I know, that this shall 
[will] turn to my salvation through your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit 
20 of Jesus Christ, according to my earnest expectation, and (my) hope, that in nothing 
Ishall be ashamed, but (that) with all boldness, as always, (so) now also, Christ shall 
21 be magnified in my body, whether (7t be) by life, or by death. For to me to live is 
22 Christ, and to die (is) gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor; 
23 yet what I shall choose I wot [know] not. For* lam ina strait betwixt two, having: 
24 a [the] desire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far better. Nevertheless, to. 
25 abide in the flesh is more needful for you. And having this confidence, I know that I 
26 shall abide and continue with you all for your furtherance and joy of faith; that. 
your rejoicing may be more abundant in Jesus Christ, for [in] me by my coming: 
to you again. 
1 Ver. 13.—'Our English version assumes that év GAw T@ mpattwpiw refers to the palace of the emperor at Rome. But 


there is no adequate proof that this Greek term ever designated the imperial palace in that city. The majority of the best 
interpreters discard that view. See notes below.—H.] 

2 Vers. 16,17 are so arranged in 8 AB, ef al. A few copies have them inverted, as in LuTHer’s version, evidently to 
conform with ver.15. [The A. V. transposes the verses in accordance with the received Greek text. The object of the 
transposition was to introduced the subjects of the verbs in verses 16 and 17 in. the order in which they occur in verse 15; 


whereas in the text the subject last mentioned is taken up first.—H.] . 
3 Ver. 17.—[‘‘ Other” occurs here in the A. V. (asin Josh. vill. 22; 2 Chron. xxxii. 22; Job xxiv. 24) in the plural by an 
old usage for “others.” The form has been silently changed in some later editions.—H. ] 
Ibid. — Eyeipe is found in N A B, e¢ al; émupéper is a gloss, with very slight support. 
5 Ver. 18.—IAjv, DE KL, mAqv Ste &, Otc B. These last have arisen from the first. [LiaHTroor regards mAyv bre 
as more probably correct. Some texts have wAjv alone, others ort alone; both which readings appear like attempts to smooth 


the construction.—H. : eth . 
8 Ver. 23.—Aé is found in & and the majority of MS8S.; yen has but slight support. [It is found in some of the best MSS., 


and “yet a reading, which comes to the relief of a disjointed syntax, must be regarded with suspicion” (LigHTroor). MEYER. 
regards 6¢ as the true reading.—H.] 


Philippi to that of the Apostle at Rome. ‘Yyic 

‘oiAouat, together with the friendly address adeA- 

EEEGEIIOAL AND CRITIOAL: Oe shows that this desire serine from Paul’s 

Ver. 12. But I would that ye should |heart. Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 8; 2 Tim. iii. 1.—That 
know, brethren.—The position of yevdoxew|my affairs (é7c Ta xai éué, as in Eph. vi. 21; 
renders it emphatic: contrariis rumoribus preoc-|Col. iv. 7,) have fallen out rather to the 
eupari potuissent ecclesie (BENGEL). Aémarksthe| furtherance of the gospel. The compara- 
transition from the condition of the church at| tive waAdov refers to the anxiety of the Apostle. 
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and the Philippians. (WinEr’s Gram., p. 243), 
[The result was favorable rather (uaArov) than 
adverse, as Paul and the Philippians had feared. 
—H]. The perf. (2AjAvdev) indicates an effect 
which still continues. Comp. ver. 25. Héus- 
mann’s explanation guam antea contigerat, 18 
wrong, for there is no comparison here of past 
ent. 
oe Sothat my bonds in Christ have 
become manifest.—‘Qore explains how it 
was that his imprisonment at Rome had contri- 
buted to the progress of the gospel (ete TpoKoT HY 
tov ebayyerion éAgAvdev). Tods deonove pov gave- 
pode év Xpiorq yevéoda: mentions the first result 
of his imprisonment in regard to hearers who 
were not Christians. As in 1 Cor. iii, 18; xi. 
19; xiv. 25, gavepove yevéodar means to become 
manifest. It is incorrect to explain gavepos as 
illustris, conspicuus (Cauvin). It is the op- 
posite of xpumrtéc, aréxpugoc. The order of the 
words demands the connection of év Xpio7g with 
gavepotc. Paulus cum aliis captivis traditus par 
cis visus est; deinde innotuit, aliam esse Pauli cau- 
sam ét sic invaluit evangelium. (BEncEL). The 
nature of the information thus diffused, is shown 
by é Xpuo7@. Paul’s bonds are those of a Chris- 
tian. He is déopvog Tod Xpcorod, év Kupiy (Eph. 
iii. 1; iv. 1; Philem. 9; 2Tim.i.8). Hisbonds 
had indeed been manifest before this time, but 
had not been manifest év Xpior@. The emphasis 
lies on the fact that in this relation they had be- 
.come manifest or known, and on that account 
epavepove precedes.—In all the Preetorium or 
‘Preetorian camp, (év bAw T@ tpaitwpiw) de- 
-signates the place where this knowledge had 
spread. On the subject, see Acts xxviii. 16-31.* 
‘The castrum prxtorianorum (Surton. Tid. 37, Tac. 
Ann. 42) is meant, (which was built by Sejanus 
in the reign of Tiberius, near the porta Viminalis), 
not the aula Cxsaris (Bence); for rpatapuov is 
not the same as Kaioapog oixia (iv. 22), as many 
hold. ‘‘Repressaque in preesens exitiabilis superstilio 
rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judeam, originem 
ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam.” (Tacitus Ann. 
15, 40). [Prof. Licurroor at present under- 
stands zpactwpiy in the sense of ‘‘pretorians,” and 
not “praloriun camp,” as formerly. (See his Com- 
mentary inZoc.), But with that direct personal 
sense we might have expected the dative with- 
out év, as in the other clause (comp. Acts iv. 16; 
‘vii. 13; 1 Tim. v.15); whereas with the local sense 
as the direct one, and the personal as indirect, 
the change of construction becomes perfectly na- 
tural. Ewaup’s periphrastic rendering ‘in all 
the Pretorium among the soldiers” (Sendeschreiben 
des Apostel Paulus, p. 441), gives the correct sense. 
—H.]—And to all the rest, kai rote Anu- 
moic waow, points to others besides the Pre- 





*(In regard to the passage referred to, it should be said 
that the words “the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
captain of the guard: but—” in the A. V. (Acts xxviii. 16) are 
probably the translation of a later addition to the Greek text. 
See Mr. Abzot’s note in Smira’s Bible Dictionary, Vol. I., p. 
384 (Amer. ed.). At the same time the words state correctly 
What was unquestionably true in regard to the Roman usage 
of committing prisoners like Paul to the care of the Praetorian 
prefect or commander of the Praetorian camp. (See PLINY's 
Epist.X. 65). The reference therefore to Acts xxvii. 26 is still 
Pertinent, though not so decisive as if the words were genn- 
ine. Tho false rendering of év 6Aw TG mpattwpiw by “in all 
the palace” (A. V.) destroys the interesting connection be- 
sa a Epistle here anil-that passage, See above on the 

ext.—H. 








torians, for many besides these could hear, and 
did hear Paul preach. But we are not to 
think of heathen merely (Van HencEL), regard- 
ing the expression as analogous to 1 Thess. iv. 
18. The prep. év should not be repeated, and ré- 
mowg supplied (Curysostom, et al.); for that would 
be making the circuit too extensive. It is plain 
from 6am and maow (which shows how widely 
the gospel had become known) that the letter 
could not have been written very soon after 
Paul’s arrival, but at a later period. 

[Paul (if we make a distinction between Zeviav, 
Acts xxviii. 28, and pucbdpari, ver. 80) may have 
spent a few days after his arrival at Rome at 
some place of public or of private hospitality; 
but after that he ‘dwelt in his own hired house,” 
yet under the surveillance of soldiers, who, ac- 
cording to the Roman custom, were detailed 
from the Praetorian camp to attend him as a 
guard. But the Pretorian camp occupied an 
extensive circuit, and “might have contained 
within its precincts lodgings rented by prisoners 
under military custody” (Licutroor). Hence 
as different Praetorians relieved each other in the 
performance of this office, Paul would in the course 
of time become favorably known to many of 
them, and through these to other comrades. 
Thus it was soon understood far and wide that 
Paul had been imprisoned not for any immorality 
or crime alleged against him, but for preaching 
the gospel of Christ.—H.] : 

Ver. 14. Here we learn another fact which 
was @ consequence of the Apostle’s captivity, 
and fayorable to the gospel: And the greater 
part of the brethren (kai rove mAclovac 
tov adedgov). [LuTHER renders wAelovac many, 
as does also the A.V. They constituted the 
majority, but Paul intimates at the same time 
that all the Roman Christians did not derive the 
same benefit from his example.—H.] The refer- 
ence is to Christians, members of the church, 
who stood at the Apostle’s side as assistants, 
co-laborers ; not to teachers (ScHENKEL), — 
Waxing confident in the Lord by my 
bonds (év kupiy merorddrac Toi¢ deomoi¢g pov) ex- 
plains why they acted thus. The perf. part. 
marks this confidence as already attained, and still 
in operation ; év xupip is the nearest object of the 
verb (Philem.ver. 21). Ozcumenius wellremarks: 
el yap uy Selov Fv, gnol, Td Khpvyya, obk dv 6 Tai- 
doc gveixeta trip abrov dedéodar. Paul’s bonds 
are to those qui antea timuerant (BENGEL) an 
actual pledge of the entire truthfulness, power, 
and glory of the gospel (MryrRr), and, indeed, as 
the emphatic position of év xvpie shows, their 
confidence rests entirely on Christ, and not on 
any human calculation or reflection. See WinERr’s 
Gram. 187 sq.; Gal. v. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 4. Lv- 
THER incorrectly connects év Kupiy with ddeAgan, 
while Benaen joins it with roAugv.—Are much 
more bold, (mepicoorépag ToAudv), states in what 
degree they were animated by the Apostle’s zeal. 
The comparative supposes the case of Paul’s be- 
ing free from bonds, (7. e., more boldly than if he 
were not imprisoned) and does not refer to the 
time of his arrival at Rome (ScHNECKENBUR- 
GER), or to that of his former freedom (SonEN- 
KEL).—To speak the word without fear, 
(a9dBuc tov Adyov Aadeiv) shows what they are 
now much more bold to do, though even before 
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this time they had attempted it. Hence mepiocoré- 
pac is not to be joined with apéBuc, (BaumGARTEN- 
Crustus). Tov Adyov is absolute, as Gal. vi. 6, 2. ¢., 
God’s word, which every Christian in his sphere 
is to speak and to bear witness to. The article de- 
notes, according to the context, that it isthe word 
which the Apostle preaches. The verb is used 
not merely of teachers (Eph. vi. 20; Col. iv. 8, 4), 
but also of members of the church (Eph. v. 19). 

Ver. 15. Some indeed preach Christ, 
also of envy and strife (tivé¢ pév cai did 
g~Idévov Kai épcv); in contrast with rove mAelovac 
Trav adeApav we have revécg udv—rivéc dé, in con- 
trast with roy Adyoy Aadsiv we have Xpucrdv xypio- 
sovow—karayyéAdovow (ver. 17), and in contrast 
with év kupi merotérac, we have did dddvov Kat 
épiv. The xai, also, introduces something addi- 
tional (MryYER) 7. ¢., others besides those men- 
tioned in ver. 14, who are also teachers. Their 
motive (dca) is a base one, namely, envy, excited 
by the Apostle’s activity, and prompting them to 
strife for the purpose of disturbing or checking 
this activity, or of injuring his person.—And 
some also of good will (rivé¢ d2 Kat did evdoxiav) 
forms the antithesis to what precedes. We are 
to take evdoxia therefore in the sense of having 
pleasure or satisfaction, 7. ¢., in Paul’s work and 
person, which includes indeed, complaisance, 
or a desire to please, but not exactly benevo- 
lence. Those here meant are not identical with 
those designated in v.14. It is not therefore 
that they act from conviction: tdeo guod ipsi 
id probarent (GRoTIUS) nor alios salvare volentes 
(Pexaaius). Tov Xpiordv xypbocovow belongs to 
the two contrasted groups. In their teaching 
concerning Christ they do not essentially differ, 
but they differ entirely in their motives, their 
moral classification, their character. This is 
more clearly explained in vers. 16, 17.—The one 
of love (oi wév 8 aydryc) points to the latter 
group, of dé (vy. 16) to the former, See Winzr’s 
Gram. p.561. The latter are characterized as of 
é& aydmne as in Gal. iii. 7: of é« wioTews se. bvtec. 
They are viewed as children of love; dydéry is 
their nature. Comp. on eivas é« tc in 1 John 
ii. 16, (Lanan’s Series, XV.) By aydy (Benaet: 
erga Christum et me), the generic or essential 
characteristic is meant ; by evdoxia the specific as 
a manifestation or result of the other.—Know- 
ing that I am set for the defence of the 
gospel, etddrec presents the motive (as Eph. vi. 

, 9) ore eg Arudoyiav Tov evayyeAiov xeiwat. The 
verb xejuac (as in Luke ii. 84; 1 Thes. iii. 3; 1 
Tim. i, 19) represents his bondage as a divine 
appointment or destiny. Incorrect and opposed to 
the context (ver. 12) is the idea of his being pros- 
trate in conditione misera (VAN Henaeu), or in bonds 
(Luruer), because by their preaching they make 
up for his impeded activity, supplent hoe meum 
impedimentum sua predicatione (Estius). The 
task which devolves upon him in his situation has 
for its. object the defence of the gospel, drodoyiav 
Tov evayyeAtov (ver. 7), in which these Christians 
support the Apostle by their co-operation, It is 
incorrect to refer this to his account before God 
(CuRysostom), or his defence before the court, 
coram judice (VAN HENGEL). 

Ver. 16, But the others of contentious- 
ness or party spirit.—oi dé é épideiac, as in 
ver.17. Comp. Rom. ii. 18. Out of this spirit of 





rivalry or ambition (ii. 3; Jas. iii. 14, 16), which 
is their characteristic, spring envy and strife, 
G3bvog kai Epic (v.15). ?Bpsteca from épedog, day- 
laborer, épviw to be an épeoc, und then in the 
middle, to use unscrupulous means for one’s ad- 
vantage, is the ambatus of the Romans. See Pas- 
sow. Lex. 9. v. The context requires us to retain 
the idea of intrigue or party-spirit. Scuenken 
incorrectly assumes the meaning to be ‘ work for 
pay.”’—These do the same as the other class: they 
preach Christ (riv Xpucrév karayyéAAouary, v. 15, 
xypvccovewv). Both verbs designate preaching, 
but have this shade of difference, that the latter 
signifies to proclaim Christ to those who have a 
very slight, or absolutely no knowledge of Him, 
while the former means to announce Him as pre- 
sent, near. Col. i. 28; Acts xvii. 3, 23. We aro 
to join the finite verb with ef aydmge (vor. 16) and 
é& épedeiag (NEANDER), since otherwise we havea 
needless accumulation of epithets, and we miss a 
characteristic designation of the two different 
classes. The preaching of the opponents is the 
same in substance as that of the others, but in a 
different spirit: not purely, oby dyvdc, ie., 
properly, not untainted, not /ree from coarser, or 
more refined accessory motives (iv. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 
6; vii. 11; xi. 2). It is saying negatively that 
these do not preach from pure, unalloyed love for 
Christ.—This is further explained, positively :— 
Thinking to add affliction to my bonds 
(oiduevoe Airy éyeipe toig decpoig pov). The 
participle as present states an attendant motive 
or belief which the import of the word itself 
characterizes as unfounded, and the result also 
shows to be false (vers. 18-20), in contrast with 
the actual knowledge of the true witnesses re- 
specting the Apostle’s work and destiny (ver. 16, 
etdérec). ‘Eyetpev refers to the stirring up of 
further, additional, Ate, affliction, connected 
with the imprisonment (roi¢ decpuoi¢ uov), not 
merely the prisoner, its effect being to aggravate 
his sufferings. [Prof. Ligurroor finds a meta- 
phor in dAibw éyeipeww—to make my chains gall 
me. “This word (GAiuc), though extremely 
common in the LXX, occurs very rarely in clas- 
sical writers even of a late date, and in those few 
passages has its literal meaning. The same want 
in the religious vocabulary which gave currency 
to BAinpic also created ‘étribulatio’ as its Latin 
equivalent. The reading éyeipecv, besides being 
supported, carries out the metaphor better than 
émigépecy of the received text.” —H. ].—How this 
aggravation of his trials was to take place, @0dvoc, 
épic (ver. 15) and épedeia (ver. 17) indicate. 
Though the Apostle’s enemies preach Christ as do 
the others, they do not, like them, seek to edify 
the church, and to assist the Apostle, but stir up 
strife and hatred against him. They preach 
Jesus as the promised one, that those who hear 
may say: ‘This is indeed also Christian preach- 
ing; we need not run after Paul.’ They thus 
draw the church to themselves, and withdraw it 
from Paul. They preach concerning Christ essen- 
tially as he does, only either more strictly to please 
those who are zealous for the law, or more 
loosely for the sake of those who are still weak, 
or in a more rhetorical way, not to offend the cul- 
tivated, as does the Apostle. Thus they not 
merely weaken the attachment of others to him, 
and draw away his followers, but excite enmity 
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against him, and thereby make his imprisonment 
still more oppressive. In their preaching of 
Christ they go beyond their convictions from 
dislike to Paul; they make them more Christian in 
form to do him injury. To understand YAimuc 
of an increased severity in his imprisonment by 
command of the emperor Nero (the Greek com- 
mentators, and Peuvaaius, Erasmus, Grorivs), 
accords as little with the contex, as it does to limit 
the term to his personal mortifications. : 
Ver. 18. What then? ri yép;—The question 
implies a denial of the belief (oiduevoc) Quid 
refert? utringue juvor (ver. 12). Banget.—Not- 
withstanding every way whether in pre- 
tence or in truth, Christ is preached. 
TlA#y presupposes a difference (that is, of mo- 
tives), while, at the same time, it brings forward 
what is common to the parties. Under mavri tpérw 
are included what is outward, the manner of re- 
presentation, the compass, articulation, the sys- 
tematic arrangement and tendency of this teach- 
ing, not its contents as being Ebionitic, or other 
Jewish views, or Gnostic conceptions (Gal. i. 8). 
The more exact definition of ra¢ tpdéro¢ follows 
in elre mpoddoee elre Gay deig. Both mark the re- 
lation of the word preached to the character of 
the preacher; sire mpoddoec points to the differ- 
ence, eire Ganteia to the harmony between the two, 
as regards the word, doctrine and motives of the 
respective preachers: on the one side, insincerity, 
self-seeking, party spirit; on the other, conscien- 
tiousness, faithfulness. The first description em- 
braces those mentioned in ver. 15 a and ver. 17, 
and the second those mentioned in ver. 15 4 and 
ver. 16, and also ver. 14, It is incorrect to regard 
mpoopdcet—=per oceasionem (Vulg., Grotius). Itis 
also incorrect to include under mpogdoe those 
mentioned in ver. 15 4, as if these also merely 
showed themselves pleased with the apostolic type 
of doctrine (SCHENKEL). Xpcordg xatayyéAderar 
jn ver. 17, sets forth what is common to the dif- 
ferent witnesses.—And I therein do rejoice, 
kal év TobTw yaipw, For the construction see iii. 1; 
iv. 4, 10; Col. i, 24. The cause of his joy is that 
in every way Christ is proclaimed. The differ- 
ence in the mode of proclamation cannot disturb 
his joy, though he must condemn the unworthy 
motives of his opponents. Thisjoy is not merely 
a present, but an abiding one.—Yea, and I 
shall rejoice (aAAd xai yarphoouar)—let the re- 
sult of it as to himself be what it may. In like 
manner GAAd (iii. 8) opposes the pres. yyovpae 
to the perfect 7yjuaz. We supply mentally a ne- 
gative clause—‘I do not merely at present re- 
joice,’ Hence we are not to insert a period after 
xaipw, as in Lacumann’s N. T., see WINER’s 
Gram., p. 442. We are not to think here of its 
being less difficult for Paul to show a spirit of 
resignation or acquiescence because the danger 
at Rome did not concern his apostolic authority 
as in some other instances (Mryer); for joy and 
an elevated tone of mind pervade the entire 
letter, and the Roman church was an object of 
the Apostle’s special regard and solicitude, as the 
Epistle to the Romans testifies. Manifestly the 
teachers are not like those spoken of in iii. 2 sq., 
nor are they Judaizers, or Jewish Christians, 
disinclined to the Pauline view of Christianity 
(Scuznxe1). They must have been inclined to 
Paul’s system of doctrine, and have approximated 


to it, but they were unfavorable to his mode of 
treatment, and unfriendly to his person. Their 
motives were corrupt (ii. 21), and they were not 
sincere friends of the Apostle. [For NEANDER’s 
views on this question see note below.*] 

Ver. 19.—For I know (oida yép) empha- 
sizes the declaration as to his joy.—That this 
shall result to me (6r¢ rovTo pot amofqaerat). 
The demonstrative (rovro) refers to ver. 18 (ravti 
tpérw Xpuotd¢ xatayyédera), and explains why 
he rejoices, and not to GAipw éyeiper (ver. 17), 
as CALVIN, VAN Hence and others think. The 
use of the verb is similar to that of éA#AuSev 
in ver. 12. [It explains why nothing hereafter 
can occur to rob him of this assurance and joy 





* [NEANDER’S Views respecting the character and object of 
those at Rome to whom Paul refers as seeking by their 
preaching to add affliction to his bonds, deserve to be consi- 
dered here.—‘Are we to suppose that these men, without 
personal love to the gospel, without personal conviction of 
its truth, preached Christ for no other reason than to add to 
the hardship of Paul’s situation, and to bring him into greater 
danger by the wider extension of the gospel at Rome—thus 
rendering him, as the origin of it all, more obnoxious to the 
Roman civil power? It appears at once how unnatural and 
intrinsically improbable is such a supposition. If they would 
thus bring Paul into greater peril, they would by so doing 
plunge themselves into equal danger. Can it be imagined 
that one would play so hazardous a game, simply from hatred 
to another? He who at that time did not himself believe in 
the gospel, must be enlisted against it; and would certainly 
not have given himself up to the business of preaching it 
merely as the means to another end. We must seek, theng 
another explanation of this difficulty. When it is said of an 
individual that he preaches the gospel only in appearance, 
this need not be understood as necessarily meaning that he 
has no concern whatever in regard to the subject of his 
preaching; that he has no personal interest in it, no convic- 
tion of its truth, that he makes use of it only as a means to 
another end. It may mean that he preaches it, not in its 
purity and completeness, but as an adulterated, mutilated gos- 
pel. And when, morcover, he says of such that they were 
actuated by party zeal and hatred against him, desiring to 
add new affliction to his sufferings, it is not necessary to un- 
derstand by this that their witness for the gospel was mere 
pretence, a form of hypocrisy to which the circumstances of 
the time afforded no occasion and no ground, but that their 
ruling motive in preaching was not from love of the Lord; 
that it was their aim, consciously or unconsciously to them- 
selves, by their manner of preaching, to give offence to Paul, 
and to raise up for themselves a party against him. ... We 
know that Paul had to contend with opposers, to whom all 
that has been here said is applicable. There were those who 
did acknowledge and preach Jesus as the Messiah, but a 
Messiah in the Jewish sense; who acknowledged Him, 
not as that which He has revealed Himself to be, the only 
ground of salvation for man; who, in connection with the 
one article of faith, that Jesus was the Messiah promised in 
the Old Testament, still adhered to the Jewish legal position; 
who understood nothing of the new creation of which Christ 
was the author, and to whom faith in Jesus as the Messiah was 
only a new patch upon the old garment of Judaism. These 
were the opposers, with whom we so often find Paul contend- 
ing in his Epistles, Of such he might justly say, that they 
preached the gospel not purely and sincerely, but only in ap- 
pearance ; for indeed they were far more concerned for Ju- 
daism than for Christianity, and their converts became Jews 
rather than Christians. Of such he might also say that they 
sought to form a party against him, and to add affliction to 
his bonds; for those persons every where seem chiefly ani- 
mated by jealousy of Paul, through whom the gospel was 
preached to the heathen world as freed from all dependence 
upon Judaism, and standing upon its own foundation, They 
oppose themselves to him on all occasions, contest his apos- 
tolic dignity, seek to encroach on his sphere of labor, to draw 
over the people from him to themselves, from that pure and 
complete gospel to their own mutilated one. And it need not 
surprise us to meet such even in Rome ; for Paul's Epistle to 
the church at Rome, written some years previous to his im- 
prisonment there, shows us in this church, consisting chiefly 
ot Gentile converts, a small party of such Judaizing Christians 
who were in conflict with the rest. It was a matter of course 
then, that when the pure gospel in the sense of Paul was 
preached by the one party, the other, provoked to rivalry, 
should rise up in opposition and scek to give currency to 
their own corrupted form of the gospel.” (Hpostie of Paul to 
the Philippians, translated by Mrs. H. C. Conant, N. Y., 





1851.)—H.] 
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of which he speaks. He feels assured that the 
opposition of his enemies will be the means 
not only of advancing the cause of Christ (ver. 
18), but, as stated here, of exciting him to 
greater zeal and activity, and thus also indi- 
rectly of promoting his own spiritual welfare 
and ultimate salvation. The reference of tovto 
to the opposition of Paul’s enemies (so also 
Licutroor) is the most natural, both on account 
of the sequel, and because the statement that the 
preaching of Christ must advance the cause of 
Christ is too obvious to need a formal confirma- 
tion (y4p).—H.]—Unto salvation (ci¢ owrn- 
piav), like ei¢ mpoxoryy tov evayyediov in ver. 12, 
with ‘the meaning (comp. also ver. 20), that in 
himself Christ and His gospel will be glorified 
and advanced. Hence it does not refer to his 
release from imprisonment (CuRysosrom, et al.), 
to the preservation of his life (OncumENIusS), to 
his victory over his enemies (MICHAELIS), ad sa- 
lutem muitorum hominum (Grorius), to salus vera 
et perennis (VAN Henaszz), or to his own salvation 
in a spiritual sense (RMEINWALD). [Among 
others, Exzicorr and Liaurroor adopt this last 
explanation. The pronoun (or) indicates a per- 
sonal result, and the future of the verb shows it 
to be one not yet secured. This meaning, too, 
of cwrnpia is the prevailing one in Paul’s Epis- 
tles; comp. ver. 28; ii. 12; Rom. i. 16; 2 Thess. 
ii. 18. See further on ver. 20.—H.]—Through 
your prayer and assistance of the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ.—The way to this result 
(aroBfoerat) is, first, through (did) the suppli- 
cation of the Philippians (ri¢ ipav defoewc), to 
which the Apostle attaches great value (Philem. 
22; Rom. xv. 30, 81; 2Cor. i. 11); secondly, 
through the assistance of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ (xat émiyopyyiac tov mvebparoc ’Inoov Xpio- 
tov), which therefore the Holy Spirit affords, 
who is indeed the Spirit of Jesus Christ, directs 
His cause, and hence is designated as His Spirit. 
The genitive makes it unnecessary to repeat the 
article (rfc), as also the close connection of the 
two substantives makes it unnecessary to repeat 
dd. On éncyopnyia see Eph. iv. 16; comp. Rom. 
viii. 9,10; Gal. iv. 6,7. Precationem in coelum 
ascendentem, exhibitionem de clo venientem (BEN- 
GEL), Hence it is wrong to regard kai as epexe- 
getical, and érzyopyyia as the contents of déyotg 
(Meyer); nor can Tov-rvetpatoc be shown to be 
gen. obj. from Gal. iii. 5. [Yet the close connec- 
tion of the nouns indicates that the gifts and 
guidance of the Spirit were among the favors for 
which they prayed in his behalf.—H. ] 

Ver. 20.—According to my earnest ex- 
pectation and hope (xara rv aroxapadokiay 
kat sida ov). Having stated the end or result 
aa cutnpiav), and the means (cia tHe Suey 

efoewc), he now presents the measure (xara) of 
the droBfoera. The first substantive (aoxapa- 
doxia, see Rom. viii. 19) denotes the soul’s sub- 
jective, intenser longing (amoxapadonéw, erecto 
capite specto); the second (éAric) the more objective, 
outward, ground or object of expectation.—The 
object of this longing and expectation 1s: That 
in nothing I shall be ashamed (dr: év ovdevi 
aicyuvShoouat). “Ore is declarative, not argumen- 
tative (Estrus) ; for olda yép brings forward the 
reason of his rejoicing. Aloybiveodta=VI3 (Ps. 
xxxiy. 4,29; Rom. ix. 88; 2Cor. x. 8) is to become 





ashamed, to fail of one’s purpose, be disappointed. 
The meaning is not pudore confusus ab officio de- 
Slectam (Van Hunaey), since, as Muyer well ob- 
serves, it relates not so much to the conduct as 
to the fate of Paul. Still less does it refer to an 
ignominious issue of his trial. ’Ey ovdevi excludes 
the being put to shame in any particular, as év 
pnodevi in ver. 28. It is incorrect to regard it as 
masculine, and to apply it to his opponents 
(Hovemann, Licurroor), especially as the case 
is one not of individuals, but of parties.—But 
(aAA’) joins the positive side to the negative.— 
That with all boldness as constantly, so 
now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body (év mdoy ruppycia ae wavtore Kal viv weya- 
Avvdyoetae & Xprordc év TH oduari wov), Iynomi- 
niam a sese removel; sibi parrhesiam, Christo ipsi 
gloriam tribuit (BunaeL). In the person of the 
Apostle who is in bonds Christ is to be thus 
glorified. This positive statement shows fully 
what is meant by the preceding negative state. 
ment. Tlappycia is not—joyfulness, for see 1 
John ii. 28, where ayayev tappyoiav is opposed to 
kal uy aioxyuvOduev, ashere. ’Kv rdoy corresponds 
to év obdevi, and the peyadtveoGa of Christ in 
Paul’s person, to Paul’s aicyiveota: designed and 
sought by his enemies. As formerly this had 
been done in many a difficult position, amid 
great obstacles, so also now in this severest crisis 
(xai voy) will Christ be glorified in him. He de- 
sires for himself what he entreats for the church 
(see ver. 11). On peyadwdfoerac comp. Luke i. 
46; Acts x. 46. This exaltation of Christ is ef- 
fected as much indeed through Paul’s activity 
and bolduess (év méoq xappyoig), in word and 
deed, before individuals and crowds, friends and 
foes, as through his sufferings (hence év TO od- 
pati pov instead of év éuol). It is not, therefore, 
the wappnoia of the teachers (vers. 15-18) (HéLE- 
MANN), nor does the verb (contrary to usage) 
refer to the growth of Christ in Paul (RrnieEr), 
which surely does not take place in Paul’s body. 
[He says év 76 oGuari pov, not év éuol, because he is 
thinking of the possibility of a violent death —H.] 
—Both clauses: Whether by life or by death 
(cite 01d Cafe eire 61d Gavdrov) are conditioned by 
év T@ chart pov. The meaning is, that whether 
he is to live or suffer death, the result will be 
for the glory of Christ. In the first case, by the 
Apostle’s activity ; in the second, by his joyful 
death. In either case, his tappycia or ‘bold- 
ness’ would be made manifest. [The manner, 
therefore, in which the Apostle’s trials, his per- 
plexities and annoyances (rovro, ver. 19) might 
be made to conduce to his salvation (cig owrypiav) 
is evident. If, on the one hand, they should 
discourage him and lead him to relax his efforts, 
and render him unfaithful, they would endanger 
his hopes and safety, or at all events dim the 
lustre of his crown of glory in the heavenly 
world. So, on the other hand, if, through the 
prayers of his friends and the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, these same trials should be over- 
ruled (as he was confident they would be) so as 
to strengthen in him the graces of the Christian 
and excite him to greater fortitude and zeal as a 
preacher of the gospel, they would then render 
the fact of his salvation more certain, and in the 
measure of its fullness more complete and glo- 
rious. 
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And it was not a vain confidence which the Apos- 
tle has expressed here. At a later period, on 
the eve of his actual martyrdom, he was enabled 
to exclaim: “I have fought a good fight, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing” (2 Tim. iv. 6, 7).—H.] _ 

Ver. 21. [The Apostle is uncertain whether in 
& personal point of view he should choose to live 
or to die (vers. 21-24).—H.]—For to me to 
live (is) Christ, and to die (is) gain.— 
*Evot ydép introduces a confirmation of the 
thought that it is entirely the same to him whe- 
ther Christ be glorified through his life and ac- 
tivity, or by his death; with others (hence éwoé 
at the beginning) it may indeed be different. 
To ¢#v, which is made more specific by év capki, 
ver. 22, defines the nature of the preceding (w7: 
this is Xpiord¢ (predicate). Quidquid vivo (vita 
naturali), Christum vivo, Christi causam, dum 
vitam in mundo ago, meam esse censco (BENGEL). 
{Living consists only in union with and devo- 
tion to Christ: my whole being and activities 
are His. The context shows that Xpvoréc, be- 
sides the idea of union with Him, must also 
involve that of devotion to His service (ELLI- 
corr).—H.] Kat 1d droSuvelw xépdog imports: 
If the imprisonment end with my being con- 
demned to death, even this as regards my per- 
son is also gain, as more fully explained in ver. 
23. Hence the inf. aorist is used to mark the 
simple fact, while ¢7v is a continuative present. 
It is incorrect to understand (jv of the spiri- 
tual life (Rinuiett), or to make Xpcoréc the 
subject in the sense of preaching Christ, xépdo¢ 
the predicate, and 73 Cyv nat rO droGaveiv as 
accusative relations, tamen vita, quam in morte 
(Canvin, ef al.). It is also wrong to make it 
parenthetic: His assurance that death will be 
gain will give him strength to die joyfully, and 
so he will glorify Christ (Mnymr, e¢ai.). [Since 
xépdoc is defined as civ Xpior@ elvae in ver. 23, 
‘the gain’ caunot be a result viewed simply 
as advantageous to the cause of Christ or the 
salvation of others.—H. ] 

Ver. 22. But if the living in the flesh, 
this (is) the fruit of my labor.—Ei dé begins 
the comparison of two cases. Ei pre-supposes 
an undoubted fact, in opposition (dé) to the 
last thought (rd droaveiy xépdoc). Td Civ ig 
more fully defined by év capxi, because there is 
a life out of the flesh which drofaveiv calls to 
mind. Tovro rhetorically brings the two antece- 
dent words together, and joi, for me, is placed 
emphatically before the predicate without the 
copula (éori): kaprdc Epyov. In xapméc we have 
a parallel to xépdoc¢ (ver. 21), and 7 C#» év capxt is 
thus also a gain, a living, ever ripening fruit, 
the nature of which the genit. of apposition 
more closely defines, like lumen Rheni, virtus li- 
beralitatis (Bunce), and comp. Eph. i. 14; vi. 
14,16 f.; Col. ii. 24. See Winer’s Gram. p. 531. 
So that Paul ipsum opus pro fructu habet, alius ex 
opere fructum queerit (BENGeL). ‘*Epyouv is the 
Apostolic activity. It is wrong to regard ci— 
an (Buza) [whether (Ligurroot)]; rovro Epyou as 
the apodosis—this is fruit, etc. (Prtaaius, Ben- 
aun, A. V.); kapric Epyoumoperax pretium (Gnro- 








TIUS); or to suppose an aposiopesis: non repug- 
no, non xgre fero (ConR. Munwizr, RILLIET). 
HéLEMANN translates against the context and 
the language: If to live is a fruit, in the 
flesh, death is a fruit indeed. [Instead of épyou 
as genit. of apposition, we prefer that of 
origin or source: If the living in the flesh (ei, not 
hypothetical, but syllogistic—since it is, ete.) this 

which simply repeats and emphasizes ro cH) is 
ae forth, secures) fruit, 2. ¢., the salvation 
of men, from work (his continued Apostolic acti- 
vity ; comp. ii. 30; 1 Thess. v.13; 2 Tim. iv. 5), 
also then, etc. (as in the next clause). With thig 
modification the explanation of Dr. Braune ag 
above agrees essentially with that of Dz Werrr, 
Meyer, Exuicorr, ALForD, and many other inter- 
preters.—H.]—Then also what (7. ¢., which 
of the two) Ishould choose I know not 
(kat 76 aipjoouat, ov yrwpitw). To the supposition 
TO Cijv—xaptéc Paul now adds also or then (kal 
the uncertainty of the choice to be made (ob 
yrepitw). For this use of «ai comp. 2 Cor. ii. 2. It 
is not a Hebraistic form of the apodosis. [TiscH- 
ENDORF has correctly only a comma after épyov. 
In this concomitant use of kai, as we may term it, 
its proper force is not wholly lost. It implies that 
if one theory be true, then another will be true 
also: if the life be thus useful, the choice must 
also {xat) be difficult. See Exuicorr in loc.—H, 
On 1: aipgoouat, see WINER’s Gram. p. 229, Itis 
a future with the force of the conjunctive, the two 
being closely related; and ré is for mérepov, as in 
Matth. xxi. 31. See Wingnr’s Gram. p. 169. The 
middle denotes the choosing for himself, with 
yropitw—non definio mihi (BENGEL). [In the first 
edition of his Commentary, MEYER renders ‘I am 
uncertain,’ but in the second and third editions 
he renders ‘I do not make known,’ ‘give no de- 
cision.’ The latter is the prevalent sense in the 
N. T.—H.} 

Ver. 23. For I am in a strait betwixt the 
two (cvvéyxouae dé éx Tov ee negative 
statement in ob yvwpifw passes here to a positive 
statement in ovvéyouas, and the latter is made 
emphatic by its position and strengthened by 
dé—rather. The verb means to be held together, 
to be pressed hard (2 Cor. v. 14; Luke viii. 45 
[eeaigenne oe Kat drofAiBova), xii. 50), and is 
ollowed by the instrumental dative (Matth. iv. 
24; Luke iv. 88; viii. 87; Acts xviii. 5; xxviii. 
8), Here the preposition with the genitive (é« 
Tov dio) marks the origin or source of his per- 
plexity about the two conditions, i. e., Cv and aio- 
Gaveiv already mentioned. The sense of the verb 
(see above) is manifest from ver. 24. It cannot 
refer to outward affliction or anxiety,—Having 
the desire to depart (rv éxOvuiav Exwv cic 7d 
avadveat).—Paul is in a strait or perplexity, since 
for himself he prefers death to life. The article 
marks the desire as the one which Paul feels, 
not one already mentioned (H6LEeMany), which 
is not the case. The prep. cic points out the di- 
rection; whereas the genit. rov would represent 
death ag the object of his desire. Paul is not 
wearied of life, but his thoughts pass beyond 
death as a transition, and fix upon that which is 
to follow. Death is conceived of under a similar 
figure, viz., that of a journey (Matth. xxvi, 24, 
inéyew), that of a voyage (2 Tim. iv. 6, solvere 
ancoram), and also without a figure, as decedere 
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(Luke xii. 86, Benarn).—And to be with 
Christ—xai ody Xpiord elvar.—Comp. 2 Cor. v. 
B (évdnuioa: mpd¢ wbpov); Heb. xii. 22, 23; Acts 
vii. 59. The departure (avadtoa) brings him 
into this higher life of fellowship with Christ. 
There is no thought here of an intermediate 
state—Wrhich is far better—moaA6 yap pad- 
dov xpsicoov.—The accumulation of comparatives 
(2 Cor. vii. 18; Mark vii. 36) indicates the 
strength of his desire. Winer’s Gram. p. 240. 

Ver. 24. Nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you—Td énipévew 
dé stands opposed to dvadioa. ’Ev ri capki has 
the article here in the correct text (not éy capxi, 
as in ver. 22); hence in his flesh as it now is. 
This remaining is more necessary (dvayxaidrepov) 
as distinguished from his departing (dvaAica.), 
which is better (xpeiocov), as far as relates to his 
own preference. But here a calm survey and 
consideration of the circumstances, a regard for 
the welfare of others, beloved ones, among whom 
are to be named especially those to whom he 
writes (0:’ juac), decide the question. His Apos- 
tolie calling and his service to the church, which 
are of far greater importance to him than his own 
heart’s desire, control his decision. It is incor- 
rect to explain dvayxacérepov—prestat (Hr1y- 
RICHS), as ‘too necessary” (Van Hunczt), or to 
consider the glory of Christ as the ground of his 
wish to live longer (Canvin). 

Ver. 25, And having this confidence I 
know (kal rovro rerodac olda). Tobro points back 
to dvayxacérepov, and indicates the ground of his 
confidence, and the perf. part. marks this confi- 
dence as one which he has had, and still enter- 
tains. We are not to join rovro with olda (Eras- 
mus, e¢ al.) or to explain this last as probadiliter 
sperare (Beza, Van Hencet, Rivet). Comp. 
Philem. ver. 22. Though uncertain as to what he 
ought to choose for himself, yet he is quite sure 
that he will remain.—That I shall abide and 
continue with you all.—Or pevd is the op- 
posite of dvarica. On péverv comp. 1 Cor. xv. 
6; John xxi. 22, 26. It is more fully explained 
by kai ovxurapauevd waow ipiv. Tapapévecy is to 
remain here, while civ adds the idea of associa- 
tion with others (maou tuiv). This fellowship 
helps him to give up the more desired dvaiioa, 
especially as his remaining has its consequence and 
fruit, as well as the being with Christ. (civ Xpiarg 
elvac).—For your furtherance and joy of 
faith.—-Thisisexplanatoryof dc’ dudc¢ (ver. 24). Eic¢ 
states the purpose of Paul’s remaining ; itis two- 
fold: their furtherance inthe faith, and their joy in 
the faith, rHv tudv mpoxorny Kal yapav Tig TicTews. 
This is Paul’s life—to preach Christ and to 
strengthen the faith of others. On rpoxor# see 
ver. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 15. Nothing is here said of 
a favorable termination of his imprisonment 
(Brza). It is also incorrect to assume a hen- 
diadys: in inerementum gaudii vestri, quod ob agni- 
tum evangelium accepistis (Hutneicus); or to un- 
derstand it of Paul’s joy on account of the faith 
of the Philippians (Erasmus), or to connect 
tHe mlotewc only with yapdv (Van Huncet); 
for in this case the pronoun would need to be re- 
peated with riorewc. 

Ver. 26. That your rejoicing may be more 
abundant.—‘Iva states the final purpose of the 
subordinate one, expressed by ei¢; comp. vers. 





9,10, 11. To Katynua tua is significatio gaudii, 
affectus gaudii pleni (BrNGEL), glorying, as 1 Cor. 
v. 6. It is the natural result of the increase and 
joy of their faith (tiv budv srpoxompy Kal yapav rife 
miorewc), but it is not the object of them. Hence 
kadynua is not materies gloriandi (MEYER), nor is 
it boasting against. Judaizing teachers (Fxart), 
or Paul’s glorying (CuRysostom). But this glo 
rying, as well as faith, is to increase (mepooety) in 
Christ Jesus (év Xpicté 'Ijov) as its sphere.— 
In me (év éuo/) points to the Apostle’s person and 
activity as the outward sphere of this glorying 
which admits of increase in Christ. Neither év 
Xpior (Catvin), nor év éuot (Fuarr), belongs to 
katynua. The idea expressed by év éyoi is ren- 
dered still more definite by the statement of the 
means.—Through my return to you (6:4 ric 
éuig mapovoiag wdduv mpd¢ buac¢)—by which the 
faith of the Philippians shall be confirmed and 
their joy be increased. On médcy, which has here 
the force of an adjective, see 2 Cor. xi. 28. Paul 
is thinking of his release from imprisonment; 
but no safe conclusion can be drawn from this as 
to the fulfilment of this expectation. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The evil and sorrow of the world, as im- 
prisonment, and death, become a trial, a cross, 
on which hang victory and a glorious issue, only 
then, when he who experiences them can say: 
“For me to live is Christ” (éu0t 76 Cyv Xpioréc). 
Not the sorrow which men experience makes a 
bearer of the cross, with its power of attraction, 
the sign in which we conquer; but the Christian’s 
disposition and behaviour in sorrow make the 
sorrow across. In this consists the true value 
of martyrdom, and not in the fact alone of suffer- 
ing and dying. Like the cross of Christ, it must 
also be a necessity, imposed by the Father, from 
which we can withdraw only by a violation of 
conscience, and a refusal to deny self, and to 
seck our own and our neighbor’s edification. See 
Hartess, thik, 3 39. 

2. The Christian shows himself, in calamity, 
to be one who is not overpowered, vexed, swept 
away by sorrow, or engulfed by it, like one 
who toilsomely wades through deep water, but 
he compels it to yield him strength and joy, like: 
the stars of heaven in the night, after he has: 
conquered it and made it his attendant. Tle is: 
not the object of weak compassion and pity, but 
of admiration and love, like a conquering hero. 
He is like a praying one who speaks to God; and. 
as one to whom God speaks, is an object almost 
of religious veneration. 

3. The blessing of the cross is seen in three 
respects—a) The suffering soul becomes free, 
more joyful, riper, stronger (ver. 19, ei¢ cwrnpiar, 
comp. 12, 18, 20, 21 sq.), since it becomes more 
closely united to the Lord, purified from what is: 
earthly and mortal, more intimate with the Eter- 
nal Will, and more joyful in it. 6) Men on every 
side, Christians (ver. 14), as well as heathen, even. 
Pretorians (ver. 13; Matth. xxvii. 54; Mark xv. 
39; Luke xxiii. 47), are improved and benefited + 
for the glory of the peaceful fruit of righteous- 
ness becomes better and better known, and the 
deep need of its possession is felt in the hearts. 
of men. c) The gospel secures for itself a recog- 
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nition of its true character by preaching, which 
brings to view the person and his history (vers. 
12, 20), for thus the adaptation of the gospel to 
the hearts and lives of men is seen and con- 
fessed. 

4. Death, which, like imprisonment and the 
world’s enmity, is an evil, becomes in the Apos- 
tle’s view an insignificant event, which closes in- 
deed the life upon earth, but changes not the es- 
sence, the life of the soul, only the place and 
form of its existence (ver. 21, aro¥aveiv; ver. 23, 
avadica). To experience it is no merit, but to con- 
quer it by faith and patience isa grace. Deathleads 
the faithful from the misery of imprisonment to 
be more completely with Christ. In what way we 
pass through death into fellowship with Christ, 
is not said; and still less is there any indi- 
cation here of an intermediate state. This 
agrees with the word of the Lord to the 
thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 43), and with 
the teaching of the parable of the rich man 
(Luke xvi. 28), and still more significantly with 
the efficacy of Christ’s death and resurrection in 
regard to the relations of life and death, in hea- 
yen and on earth (1 Cor. v.1; Eph. iv. 8; comp. 
2 Cor. v. 8; Acts vii. 58). 

5. [Unless Paul believed that the death which 
released him from the trials of this life was to in- 
troduce him at once to the presence of Christ and 
a state of blessedness, we see no adequate reason 
for the struggle between his desire to depart and 
tbe with Christ, and his anxiety to labor still for 
ithe advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom on 
vearth. If he believed that he was to remain for 
7an indefinite time without consciousness in the 
.grawe, his zeal for men’s salvation and his con- 
‘tempt of personal dangers and trials in the pur- 
suit of that object, would lead him to desire to live 
.as long as possible, on account of the importance 
‘of his ministry to mankind. On the other hand, 
if we suppose him to have regarded his attain- 
ment of the joys and rewards of heaven as simul- 
taneous with his departure from this world, we 
-have then.an adequate explanation of his per- 
plexity (vers. 21-24). For other passages which 
seem te involve the same doctrine, see Luke xxiii. 
43; 2 Cor. v. 6, 7; and Rev. vi. 9.—H. ] 

6. The substance of Christian preaching is the 
person of Christ (vers. 15, 17, 18), as the exalta~ 
tion of Ilis person is the end of Christian life 
(ver. 20). This:should be the preacher’s testi. 
mony, his-proclamation. 

7. The difference in the teaching here corsists 
not so much in the difference of the doctrine of 
Christ, as in the difference of disposition of the 
teachers towards Paul (vers. 15-18). The agree- 
ment in their teaching, which could scarcely fail 
to admit of certain variations, is of more account 
to him than their hostility to him. So much the 
More magnanimous is his joy in the doctrine 
which they hold in common. 

8. That church fellowship (1d xabynua budv 
meptoociy év Xpior@ Iyoov) should promote Chris- 
tian fellowship is exemplified in the intercourse 
of Paul and the Philippians (éy euot dra THe uae 
Tapovoiac médev rpdc dude, ver. 26). Tt is import- 
ant to observe and maintain this connection. 

_ 9. The minister of Christ is helped and served 
in two ways—(a) by the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of Christ; and (b) by 





the supplications of the church: thus from above 
and from below. He needs the supplications of 
the church of Christ not less than the church 
needs his testimony. The protection of praying 
hands is no insignificant one. 

10. Observe the moral greatness of the Apostle! 
In the constraint ef o prison, in the face of 
death, amid the enmities of some of his associ- 
ates, he exults for joy in his fellowship with 
Christ, and allows it to suffer no abatement on 
account of an error. He hopes to be able to re- 
turn again to the Philippians, free from hig 
bonds (ver. 26), as shortly before he had ex- 
pressed a similar hope to Philemon (Philem. ver. 
22). This hope indeed he afterwards gave up 
(2 Tim. iv. 6), and four years before this had de. 
clared that he should not see again the Ephe- 
sians (Acts xx. 22-25). In this uncertainty 
his official gift remains intact, which, as a pro- 
phetical endowment, has to do with God’s word, 
not with times and seasons (Actsi. 7). He does 
not, however, declare definitely (ver. 27) that he 
will come, but leaves it to God's disposal.* 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


For ministers, three teachings: 1) See that 
thou overcomest sorrow, and that thou art not 
overcome by-it; 2) that Christ is praised thereby; 
8) that the church by this very thing is advanced 
and built up in the faith.—Rejoice without envy 
in the preaching of thy worthy official brother. 
The word of God and the preaching of Christ 
should be to thee of too much value and import- 
ance to allow an unfriendly disposition to mortify 
or vex thee.—For the church, three teachings: 1) 
Take not offence at the greatness of the evil in 
the world, especially of the violent enmity which 
befalls thy pastor, but follow his deportment in 
the case; 2) persist in hearty supylication for 
him; 8) aid him full of confidence with thy tes- 
timony.—Only one thing must be regarded: that 
Christ alone, the Saviour of the world, be 
preached. Thou art not to judge the disposition 
of the preacher, but only the correctness of his 
preaching.—In general: Persecution or, at the ut- 
most, death, is the greatest evil which the world 
can inflict upon the Christian, but this effects for 
him what launching does for a ship:—it brings 
him into his proper element, As the ship is thus 
sent forth upon the ocean for which it is designed, 
so is the Christian by this means brought to 
heaven, which is his home. To die, is but to come 
to our inheritance, if Christ is our life. From 
Him comes the unselfish love of life for others’ 
sake, which is at once a joy in life and a joy in 
death, so that from our joy in death there comes 
no death to our joy. It is unchristian for one to 
wish for death because he is weary of life, or 
cowardly to fear death; and worse still are they 
who desire death while they fear it. Evil does 
not make us holy, death does not make us happy. 
Man does not become happy by dying, but the 
Christian dies, being happy. 

Ianartus:—Let me become the prey of wild 
beasts, that God may become my possession. I 

te eo Paul was imprisoned twice at Rome (as is almost cers 
tain), he could easily have fulfilled this hope of socing again 
both the Philippians and Philemon, in the interval between 


his first and his second captivity. See Con ‘ 
mon (LANGE’s Series), pp. 6, 23. ] Si 
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am God’s wheat; the teeth of the wild beasts will 
grind me so that I may become the purified 
Bread of God. I shall become a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ when the world no longer sees my 
body. The iron and the cross, the breaking of 
the legs, the raging of the wild beasts, the mang- 
ling of the limbs, and the bruising of the body— 
all these diabolical torments may be exercised 
upon me if I but win Jesus Christ. 

Sranke:—If God will make His children 
known, even His greatest enemies must lend their 
aid. Let God rule, and follow His leading.— 
Short but beautiful confession: Christ is our life 
in creation, in redemption, in regeneration, in 
the resurrection. 

Riscer:—For those in communion with God, 
in enjoyment of the life of Christ, dying is not 
the end; the soul’s life from that point is before 
it, not behind (see ver. 21). 

ScuLereRmMacHeR:—The distressed and suffer- 
ing man, be the cause of his suffering and dis- 
tress what it may, attracts the earnest and anx- 
ious attention of men to himself more than all the 
royalty inthe world. The way in which he bears 
his cross, the way in which he accepts his need 
and distress in his heavenly calling, excite the 
sympathy of men. If now we are all cross-bear- 
ers of our Lord, and if no one here below escapes 
from sorrows, then there is opened to us here at 
once a way in which we all, each according to 
his ability, may contribute to the advancement 
of the gospel, by bearing the troubles and adver- 
sities which the Lord sends, with patience and 
resignation to His will, with hope and trust in 
His imperishable work, with confidence and joy- 
fulness of heart in His all-sufficient wisdom, in 
order that men may be thereby impelled to ac- 
knowledge and praise our heavenly Father.— 
Boldness on the one hand and faint-heartedness 
on the other, have, as it were, a diffusive and 
contagious power among men.—The troubles of 
this life will result in our highest good if we 
love God.—Above all things this is meet: 1) that 
we recognize the rough ways in which the Lord 
leads us as His ways, and acquiesce with our 
whole heart in His guidance ; 2) that at the same 
time we look more to the internal than to the 
external; 3) the apostle adds, that it will turn 
to his salvation through the prayer of the church 
and through the supply of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, which comes to him from the church.— 
This is the true happiness of the Christian, to 
which we should all aspire, that the longing for 
the greater glory which is reserved for us, shall 
never become so strong as to check or weaken 
our usefulness in the calling to which God has 
appointed us here on the earth.—If now we see 
the vineyard of the Lord so divided that to each 
one a task therein has been assigned, what else 
can we say in view of its present condition but 
that the vineyard is far from being wholly culti- 
vated ?—We must say then that all Christians, 
in whom the fear of death has been destroyed 
by a living and blessed fellowship with the Re- 
deemer who has taken away the power of death, 
are able to withstand more firmly the assaults 
of earthly evil, and that their love for the per- 
ishable things of the world and enjoyment in 
them constantly diminish. The more this actu- 
ally takes place, the more does there arise in 





them, even here upon earth, a higher love, a 
love for the Redeemer and His heavenly king- 
dom, in the strength of which they can regard 
themselves as servants of the Lord, as laborers 
in His vineyard, whose constantly renewed wish 
is, to bring forth fruit for Him unto whom all 
fruit belongs, as a reward for His sorrows and 
as a glorification of His victory. 

Hevupner :—Man often comes for the first time 
to know his strength when he is in misfortune.— 
When a friend of the truth is bound, ten others 
arise in his place,—The very best deeds may be 
done from impure motives; even Christ may be 
preached from ambition.—Spiritual envy and 
pride creep in even among preachers of the gos- 
pel, and incite them to a false and envious emu- 
lation.—When the friends of the truth are im- 
prisoned, we ought to undertake their task, and to 
make good their places, that the good work may 
suffer no hindrance. The kindest service which 
can be rendered to noble martyrs in bonds, is to 
interest one’s self in their cause, not in their 
person. The work is of more importance than 
the instrument.—The Christian commits himself 
wholly to God, and ought with reference to life 
and death to be absolutely resigned to Ilis will. 
If he hopes in any respect to be useful to others, 
then he remains here even gladly.—WuITEFIELD 
once asked Tennant, a preacher who was hig 
friend, whether the thought that he might soon 
be called home, gave him joy. TrEnnant replied: 
‘‘T have no-desire about it; my death does not 
concern me, my duty is to live as long as I can, as 
wellas I can, and to serve my Master as faithfully 
as I can, until He calls me away. If I had sent 
my servant to plough, and should afterwards 
find him asleep, and he should say to me: ‘Alas, 
the sun is so hot, let me go to the house!’ might 
I not say to him, ‘thou sluggard |’ ?” 

Passavant:—In steadfastness of faith the 
man of God holds fast joy in the faith. How 
little inclined we are by nature to leave this 
world for another better world in order to be 
with God, every candid mind willingly confesses 
to itself, and this fact holds up before us the 
clear mirror of our natural life, and shows us 
how far estranged we are from God, from His 
love, and the blessed life which is in Iim. 

Nirzscu :—How gloriously do desire for death 
and love of life unite in the Christian’s mind! 
1) The Christian shows by his faith that in death 
he loses nothing of that in and for which he 
here lives, but gains it. 2) Though it is better 
for him to be with Christ, yet it seems more ne- 
cessary to remain in the flesh and bring forth 
fruit. 38) Whatever contradiction remains in his 
desires, he leaves God to settle, and will not 
choose or decide for himself. 

[Rev. J. Trapp:—Two things make a good 
Christian, good actions and good aims. Though 
a good aim doth not make a bad action good, as 
we see in Uzzah, yet a bad aim makes a good 
action bad, as in these preachers (see ver. 15).— 
St. Paul stood, as it were, on tiptoes (atoxapa- 
doxia), to see which way he might best glorify 
God, by life or death (ver. 20).—Far, far the better 
(TOAA® pGAAov KpEiooov, ver. 23), a transcendent 
expression, like Paul’s xa¥’ imepSoanv el¢ bmep~ 
Bodgy, 2 Cor. iv. 17.—H.] 

[Rosert Hatt :—Paul was so intent upon the 
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advancement of truth, that he overlooked the 
malignity of the intention in the success of the 
cause. It is thus, my brethren, that religion 
lifts us above self-love and party-strife, and leads 
us to rejoice in every opening prospect of pros- 
perity, and of good to others, in all public events 
and in every denomination (see ver. 15).—We see 
that with all his attainments the apostle was not 
lifted above them when he says, “by your 
prayers” (ver. 19). How much have we need 
to say, ‘Brethren, pray for us.” The prayer 
of the obscurest Christian may procure and in- 
fuse among us the Spirit of God beyond what we 








could wish ourselves; for with Him all distine- 
tions are lost but piety and necessity.—* To be 
with Christ,” was the apostle’s view of the hea- 
venly world (ver. 23). He knew that Jesus 
Christ had ‘promised that where He was there 
also His servants should be (John xvii. 24). He 
values the friendship of Christ above all the 
world,—to be found in His image and to be with 
Him, he can conceive of nothing higher.—If 
your attachment to this world be great, it must 
be cured by giving yourselves up more entirely 
to your Lord ‘and Master.—H. ] 





SECTION IIT. 


The Lord’s Example and Pattern for the Observance of the Church. 
Cuarrer I. 27—II, 18. 
(1) A true Christian deportment the condition of the Apostle’s joy in the Church (i. 27-80). 


Characteristics of a Christian walk (vers. 27, 28 a); and the incentives to such a walk (vers. 28 4, 80). 
27 — Only let your conversation [deportment] be as it becometh the gospel of (Christ : 
that whether I come and see you or (else) be absent, I may hear of your affairs, that 
ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the 
28 gospel; and in nothing terrified by your adversaries, which is' to them an evident 
29 token of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God. For unto you it is 

[was] given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 
30 for his sake [in his behalf]; having the same conflict which ye saw?in me and now 


hear to be in me. 


1 Ver. 28.—[The received text has ev before éorey, interpolated to respond to é¢ in the next clause; and probably for 
a similar reason vuwv was changed to nuiv (MEYER, ALFORD, Ligutroor). Exircorr would retain jutv.—H,] 


* Ver. 30.—[The T. R. has (Sere after a few copies, but the correct word is undoubtedly etdere. 


The itacism, or similar 


pronunciation, of the first syllable (an error of the car in dictation) led to the interchange.—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 27. Only let your deportment be as 
it becometh the gospel of Christ. Mdvov 
in this emphatic position marks the true Chris- 
tian walk as the sole, indispensable condition of 
Paul’s joy, when he should come to them, as the 
connection with vers. 24-26 shows. (Gal. ii. 10; 
v. 18), Benagn: hoe unum curate, nil aliud. But 
this one requisition contains within itself mani- 
fold other requisitions. ‘he verb here (moduret- 
eae) is taken from political life. The church at 
Philippi forms a part of the kingdom of God, of 
which they should prove themselves citizens. 
Paul uses the word elsewhere only in Acts 
xxiii. 1 (meoAirevuac), in his speech before the 
Jewish Council, where in the presence of the 
civil rulers he feels himself to be but a member 
ct the common body politic. Ieprmareiv refers 
more to individual life; this verb to church-life, 





corresponding to mévrec (vers. 4, 7, 8). The 
fundamental law of this kingdom is denoted by 
Tov evayyediov Tov Xpiorov, and the corresponding 
deportment by aioe. (Col. i. 10: d&iwe tov 
kupiov; Eph. iv. 1: dgiwe mepenarioat tic KAROEWC). 
—That (iva) states the aim or object of his ex- 
hortation, agreeably to the context (ver. 26).— 
Whether I come and see you or be absent 
(eire SAGov Kat idov duac, eite drdv). He thus 
leaves it uncertain how it may be, but in accord- 
ance with his hopeful desire, puts the supposition 
of his coming first. In both cases he presup- 
poses his release, which might indeed lead him 
not to Philippi, but elsewhere.—I may hear 
(axobow), includes both cases, ¢. ¢. either from 
their own mouth, or from others (Meyer), Brn- 
GEL: audiam et cognoscam. The object is: your 
affairs (rd repli iuov), and this as more fully ex- 
plained: that ye stand fast in one spirit 
(Gre orhnere év svi mvebuate), which is the subject 
of Paul’s great anxiety. Comp. oldé ce tic el, 
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Luke iv. 384; xix. 3; Marki 24. See Winer’s 
Gramm. p. 626. HéLEMANN incorrectly joins iva 
with or#xere, asif it were dxoboac, and ére simply 
repeated iva. The construction would be con- 
fused, harsh (Aiwlea, CaLvIN terms it), and the 
participles would be nominative absolute. The 
verb (iv. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Gal. v. 1; 1 Thess. 
iii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 15) means to keep one’s ground 
in battle. What is meant evidently is that the 
Philippians should cherish a spirit of unity 
among themselves, as in 1 Cor. iv, 21; xii. 18; 
1 Pet. iii. 4. It is presupposed that this har- 
mony, which is to be an object of such earnest 
endeavor, is a gift of the Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 
3, 4), but the Holy Spirit is not directly intended 
(Van Heneer).—With one mind striving 
together for the faith of the gospel (ua 
puxy ovvatdoivtes tH miores Tov evayyediov. This 
explains more fully orjxere év évt wvebuare. Here 
we evidently have to do with a struggle in which 
the main object is unity, and hence wa yyy 
stands with emphasis at the beginning. The 
mvevua which is in the puyf, is that part of our 
nature which is the sphere (év) of the unity. 
The dative puy7 is the instrumental dative. The 
substantive wuy7 denotes that part of our being 
which is connected above with mvevua and below 
with odp£, and constitutes the centre of man’s 
peculiar personality,—individuality. Hence, pug 
poy. presents their outward manifestation.— 
Comp. ii. 2; Acts iv. 32, (Dexirascu, Psychologie, 
p. 199 ff.). Repellent peculiarities may exist 
even where there is an agreement in principle. 
BENGEL: est interdum inter sanctos naturalis aliqua 
antipathia. The dative 77 wiore:, for the faith, 
presents the object of the struggle, which the 
genitive rov evayyedfov renders more precise, and 
so guards it from any arbitrary misconception 
of friends or foes. The preposition in ovvadAovy- 
rec refers to this co-operation of the Philippi- 
‘ans with Paul (Col. ii. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7). Comp. vers. 7, 80; iv. 8, where pot indi- 
cates what is here sufficiently plain from the 
connection. It is incorrect to limit oy only to 
the unity of the Philippians among themselves 
(WirsinceR), which ud puyp after év évl mvebuare 
has already pointed out, or to exclude this refer- 
ence (Meyer), or to make otv govern mioret 
Grorius). T9 wiorec is not an instrumental 
ative (CALVIN, e¢ al.), nor should pug yoy be 
connected with orfxere (CoRysosTom, LUTHER). 
Ver. 28. And in nothing terrified (u7 
mrupdpevor év yndevt). Kat adds another concom- 
itant of orfxere. The verb (properly used of 
horses in the race) means to turn about, to start, 
spring aside. Comp. ver. 20; 2 Cor. vi. 3.—By 
your adversaries (i7d Tov avtixepévwv) gives 
the cause of this agitation or panic. We are to 
understand this of their personal enemies (comp. 
ver. 30), unchristian opposers of the gospel, 
especially among the Jews, but also among the 
heathen (ver. 80, etc.; Acts xvi. 11sq.; xvii. 5 sq). 
—The Apostle proceeds to enforce his exhorta- 
tion by appropriate motives, vers. 28 4-30.— 
Which to them is an evident token of 
perdition (#ric éorly abroig evdevgic arwAeiac). 
The argumentative ric — since iw is (Eph. iii. 
18), in sense points back to the thought that 
the church does not allow itself to be terrified, 
but grammatically connects itself by o familiar 





attraction with évdeéic (1 Tim. iii. 15). See 
Winer’s Gramm., p. 627. The emphatic position 
of éoriv shows that even if they (of avruceipevor) 
do not perceive it, or in their excitement do not 
acknowledge it, yet the fact that the church is 
unterrificd is an evidence (comp. Rom. iii. 25; 
2 Cor. viii. 24) of their destruction, of their ex- 
clusion from the blessed kingdom of God (1 Cor. 
i. 18). Comp. 2 Thess. i. 5-10.—But to you of 
salvation (iuiv dé owrnpias). Comp. Rom. viii, 
17; 2 Tim, ii, 12, For the reading see on the text. 
That which should awaken the fears of others 
with regard to their final destiny, even if it 
does not, is to believers a pledge of salvation.— 
And thatof God. Kai roiro refers equally to 
both clauses; for the disquietude of the adver- 
saries before the bar of conscience, and the 
calmness of believers, alike come from God 
(a76 Yeov). Punishment and consolation are 
both from Him! To limit rovro in the second 
member (CALvin, ef al.), to understand it of 
humility (HOLEMANN), or to connect it with what 
follows (RiniieT), is incorrect. 

Ver. 29. Por unto you it was given (ér: ipiv 
éyapioOy) confirms the statement in ver. 28, the 
last words of which (a7 Weov) led the Apostle 
to adopt the passive form here, It is just you 
who are struggling and suffering together, to 
whom this grace [or undeserved favor] has been 
granted by God. Hence tuiv has the emphatic 
position. Brnaru emphasizes the verb (gratiz 
munus signum salutis), but without reason, while 
Mever limits the confirmation to rovro amd Veod. 
—In the behalf of Christ, not only to be- 
lieve on him, but also to suffer in his be- 
half (1d imép Xpuorod, ob pdvov 76 Eig avtov mioTEb- 
ev, GAAG Kal TO iép avToU ndoyev). This clause 
forms the subject of éyapio@y. At first rd imép 
Xpiorod maoyerv was the thought in Paul’s mind 
(which expresses positively what is stated nega- 
tively in yu mrupduevoc); but the condition under 
which the suffering leads to salvation (owrypia) 
occurs to the writer’s mind, and he interpolates 
the clause ov pévov.... meorebery in the middle 
of the sentence, but afterwards resumes his first 
thought in 70 irép airov. The faith which works 
such steadfast endurance of suffering clearly 
proves that both are from God. Td ixép Xpiotob 
is not = what concerns Christ (Buza, et al.). 

Ver. 30. Having the same conflict (rév 
avrov ayéva éyovrec) presents the characteristic 
of this suffering, the participle agreeing with 
the subject understood with mdoyev, as in Eph. 
iv. 2; ili, 17, 18; and Col. iii. 10. See Winer’s 
Gramm., p. 572. It should not be connected 
with or#xere (BrncEL), or be referred back to 
piv for its’ subject (MzyER).—Tov avrév is ex- 
plained by what follows: Which ye saw in 
me and now hear to be in me (olov eidere év 
uot xat viv axobere év éuoi). He refers in the 
first verb to his sojourn at Philippi (Acts xvi. 
12-16 sq.), and in viv dxobere to the information 
contained in the present letter (which would be 
read before them) and to that furnished by the 
report. of Epaphroditus (ii. 28). ’Ev éuoi, in me, 
in both instances refers to a conflict which Paul 
suffers, to persecutions directed against himself. 
The Philippians also endured the same; and it is 
the kind of conflict which is the same in each 
case. The likeness does not consist merely in 
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the similar ground of the conflict, that is in the: 


faith for which they suffer (Msyzx). The sec- 
ond év éuoi is not = de me (Vulg., Exasmus, e¢ al.), 
nor is allusion made here to false teachers (Huin- 
RICHS). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, A right deportment of the Christian is the 
one thing which the Apostle demands of each 
member of the church, Itis only this one thing, 
because this embraces all that belongs to the 
special circumstances, positions, and relations of 
life; just this alone, because it is the deportment 
of a citizen of the kingdom of God, including 
the relations of each one with every other, and 
finds its rule in the fundamental law of the 
people of God, the Gospel of Christ, to which it 
must correspond (ver. 27). 

2. Four points here deserve especial attention. 
(a2) The calling of the Christian is that of a 
warrior who retreats not; (b) It requires him to 
hold together and to agree together with the 
church ; (c) It requires him to keep ever in view 
the object of the contest, his faith; and (d) It 
secures to him, in all outward afflictions, true 
soul-peace. In thefirst respect, it isnot something 
to be won, but is a prize which having been won, 
the Christian is to defend; not salvation to be 
gained, but a possession to be kept. In the sec- 
ond respect, it is unity with the Apostle and with 
each member of the church, in the direction and 
impulse of the Spirit, in opposition to unchris- 
tian opponents. But the individual peculiarities 
of temperament, education, etc., are not to be 
made an occasion for separation. In the third 
respect, it is the holding fast of the faith which 
is according to the gospel; and in the fourth re- 
spect, it is the keeping watch over the soul in 
order that by looking to the example of the 
Apostle and of the Lord Himself, we may be kept 
from fear and despair by reason of the adversaries. 

8. The intrepidity of the Christian amid the 
enwities of unchristian opponents, is as certainly 
an evidence to him of fellowship with God, as it 
is for them a proof that they should and may 





learn therein their exposure to final destruction 
(ver. 28). . 

4. He who believes in Christ must regard it ag 
a grace of God that he is permitted to suffer for 
Him (ver. 29). 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 


Compare the Doctrinal and Ethical remarks. 

SrarKe :—Brief epitome of the whole of Chris- 
tianity: faith, love, patience. 

RiecEr :—Although we must suffer and strug- 
gle together for the gospel, yet we often become 
thereby more completely linked together. Since 
the disposition to yield to fear is planted so deeply 
in our nature, it becomes a part of the renewal 
of our souls into the image of God, to obtain 
again a steadfast courage to adhere to the right. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—Fearlessness with respect 
to all adversaries of the kingdom of God and all 
their efforts against it, must be peculiar to the 
Christian; for it has no other basis or other 
measure in him than his faith in the Redeemer 
and his love for Him and for His holy cause. 

Hrvsner:—To believe in Christ is to make 
common cause with Him, hence also to suffer 
with Him. 

PassavANntT:—Whenever Christians fall out 
with one another, it happens for the most part 
because they are unwilling to surrender their 
own self-will to the control of the one Spirit of 
the Lord, or to merge their individuality in His 
sovereignty. 

[Rozert Hatt :—‘ Nothing terrified by your 
adversaries” (ver. 28). Having Jesus Christ pre- 
sent with the Father, as an advocate, what was 
there to terrify them? They knew that He was 
at the head of all—principalities and powers, 
thrones and dominions, being made subject to Him. 
That Christian, my brethren, who views Jesus 
Christ as the Lord of men, of angels, and of 
glory, how firm and undaunted may he look 
around him, and consider kings and princes but 
as common dust; for they must submit them- 
selves to His authority or perish. See Ps. ii. 
10-12.—H. ] 


(2) Christ’s Example on the Way through Humiliation:to Exaltation (ii. 1-11), 


After earnestly and eloquently entreating them to stand together in harmony (1-4), 
view the person of the Redeemer (5, 6), His state of Humiliation 


he holds up to 
(7, 8), and 


His state of exaltation (9-11). 


1 If there be therefore any consolation 


[exhortation] in Christ, if any comfort 


of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any’ bowels and mercies [compassion], 


2 fulfil ye [make full] my joy, that 
the same love, being of one accor 
3 thing]. Let nothing 
4 mind let each esteem 
not every man? on 
5, 6 Let this mind? 


ye be like-minded [mind thesame thing], having 
, of one mind [with one soul minding the one 
be done through strife or vain glory; but in lowliness of 
other [others] better than [superior to] themselves, Took 
his own things, but every man also on the things of others. 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus ; who, being in the form 
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7 of God, thought it 20t robbery to be equal with God: but made himself of no re- 
putation [emptied or divested himself], and took upon him the form of’ a servant, 


8 and was made in the likeness of men. 


And being found in fashion as a man, he 


humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 

9 Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a [the*] name which is 
10 above every name; that at [in] the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things [beings] in heaven, and things [beings] in earth, and things [beings] under 

11 the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 


glory of God the Father. 


1 Ver. 1.—é& 1s orAdyxva is foundin§ A BCDEFKL. It is eitherasolecism 
mistake (Winer, etal.) of Paul or of the transcribers for teva. [WorpsworTH makes 


ISCHENDORF N.T. ed. VII. maj.) ora 
ere the just remark (in opposition 


toa possible extreme): “ But this text, among others, affords evidence that it is not a sound principle of criticism, to limit the 
data for determining the readings of the N.'I. to the most ancient extant MSS., and that it is necessary to extend the range 


of inquiry to the cursive MSS. and other collateral aids.”—H.] 


2 Ver. 4—éxaoro has stronger support in A B FG, et al., than écagros in XC D&E, et al. 
3 Ver, 5.—rodro yap ppoverre is found in DE FG; yée is wanting in & A BO, probably because éxavroe was added from 


ver.4. [‘¢As ver.5 begins an ecclesiastical lecture, an 


as the explanative force of ydp (= ‘verily,’ ‘as the case stands’) 


might not have been fully understood and have led to the omission of the particle, the reading yap secms slightly more proba- 
bie” (Etticort)—d.] @ABC* read dpovetre, others read povetoOw. [The former is also grammatically the more diffi- 


cult, and therefore more likely to be original.—H.] 


4 Ver. 9.—7d dvoua in NA BC; the article is omitted in D E FG, ef al. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. If there be therefore any exhor- 
tation in Christ (ei reg obv rapdxAnoce év Xpior@). 
Odv goes back to the preceding thought (i. 27-80), 
He now exhorts them to be united in the present 
conflict, in which they as well as himself are 
engaged, that the joy which he has felt on ac- 
count of their harmony may receive no check. 
Hi presents what is actual as hypothetical for the 
sake of the conclusion, as in Eph. iii. 2, 4, 21; 
Col. i. 23; ii. 20; iii. 1. We are to supply éari, 
but not also év juiv (Meyer). IS is to be taken 
for granted that such exhortation (mapdxAyacc), 
which by év Xpior (i. 26) is defined as based 
upon Christ, as having its sphere or element in 
Him, is found richly in the Apustle; but he 
adopts this mode of expression in his humility. 
Comp. Rom. xv. 30. [The A. V. renders 
mapdxAnow consolation, but that sense destroys 
the difference between this clause and the next. 
The meaning here is; If those who are in Christ 
may address to each other exhortations and 
entreaties with a right to expect that they 
will not be unavailing, then fulfil, etc. We 
may carry forward the idea of év Xpior¢ to the 
other clause.—H.]—If any comfort of love 
(eire mapapibiov dyarnc). According to 1 Thess. 
ii, 11: d¢ warip Téxva éavtod mapakahodvtec tac 
kal rapayrvdobuevor; and 1 Cor. xiv. 3: rapdxAnow 
kal rapauvdiay, this draf Asyduevov must denote 
consolation of love, friendly address, or encour~- 
agement which springs from love, as described 
by the-genitive. We are to refer the above with- 
out doubt to the Apostle. [The Apostle would 
say: If it be a characteristic of true love that 
it is ever ready to comfort or encourage those 
for whom it is cherished, then comply with my 
request and thus manifest your love to me.—H. ] 
—If any fellowship of spirit [or the Spirit] 
(ei Tug Kowovia mvebparoc). The article being 
omitted, we cannot compare this expression with 
2 Cor. xiii. 18: xowwvia tov dyiov mvebuaroc, and 
explain it as fellowship with the Holy Spirit 
(Bencet, Mryer); but the xotvwvia, which was 
flescribed in i. 5 with reference to its object or 
eutward action, is described here in its inward 





sphere: fellowship of spirit among themselves, and 
with the Apostle, by virtue of which exhortation 
and entreaty readily find response and accept- 
ance as addressed to each other. That this fellow- 
ship of spiritisa gift of the Holy Spirit, is only 
pre-supposed, not stated. [The absence of the 
article does not decide against the other view; 
for mvevua as being of the nature of a proper 
name may have the article or omit it. See 
Winer’s Gramm., p. 122. Most interpreters un- 
derstand the Holy Spirit to be meant.—II. ]—If 
any bowels and compassion (ei twa ondAdyzva 
kaiolxripuoi). The first substantive (i. 8) denotes the 
seat, the source, of the second; the second being 
in the plural represents the individual proofs, the 
acts asrepeated, manifold. See WinErR’s Gramm., 
p. 176; Col. iii. 12; orAdyyva oixtippoi, lect. var. 
olxtipudv). Thus the fellowship or participation 
xoovia) in the third clause appears in its 
action and effects. [The two nouns give intensity 
to the idea. The Apostle intimates in terms of 
the greatest delicacy that any reluctance to grant 
him the favor for which he so earnestly pleads, 
would have all the effect upon his feelings of un- 
kindness and cruelty.—H.] The first two clauses 
we are to refer to Paul, the other two to the Philip- 
pians; the implied affirmation of the several con- 
ditions (el rec . . . , olxr¢pyor), as respects both 
Pauland those addressed, enforces the exhortation 
(wAnpdoate) which they severally introduce. It 
is incorrect to regard the first and third as ob- 
jective, and the second and fourth as subjective 
motives (Mnver), or to refer all four to the Phi- 
lippians only (Muyer, Scuenxex). That we are 
to supply yapd, from ver. 2, in each of the con- 
ditional clauses (‘st quod (gaudium) consolatio 
amoris,’ etc.), according to Brenan, is inadmis- 
sible. 

Ver. 2. Make full my joy (tAypécaré you rip 
yapdv). The Apostle has joy already, and it 
only remains that this should be full and com- 
plete (comp. i. 9; 1 Johni. 4; 2 John 12). The 
Philippians are to make it so by allowing his 
appeal to prevail with them (first two clauses), 
and by maintaining and exhibiting the virtues to 
which he exhorts them (last two).—He sums up 
the whole as.it were in one word: That ye mind 
the same thing. “Iva represents the harmony 
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of the Philippians (rd aird gpovire), as sought by 
them in order [as one of ils attendant aims] to fill 
up the measure of Paul’s joy. According to iii. 
15; iv. 2; Rom. xii. 16; xv. 5, minding and striving 
after the same object are meant,—This is more 
closely defined, first on its ethical side: Having 
the same love (ri ari aydnqv Exovrec). As 
possessors and dispensers of that love which in 
its object, purity and strength, is essentially the 
game, they should be of one mind.—Secondly, the 
trait or conduct appearing on its intellectual side 
is: Being of one accord (A. V.), or like- 
minded, pondering the one thing (sipyuyor 
ra év gpovodvrec). With reference to the object 
had in view, the 7d airé represents it as a single 
thing, and the question they consider is, what one 
thing is necessary; and further, the personal unity 
which corresponds to this unity of aim, becomes 
prominent, asin i. 27: jua poyy. Titrmann (Syn. 
I. p. 67) correctly observes: iodpuyoc, est gui eodem 
modo est animatus (like-minded); obupuyog autem, 
qui idem sentit, unanimis (harmonious); obupuyor 
esse possunt, gui non sunt todpuyor; sunt igitur 
cippuyor ol 76 aiTd gpovowvtec. Sed 7d Ev gpoveiv 
est unum velle, in uno expetendo consentire. In this 
earnest exhortation the accumulation of terms 
and phrases cannot surprise us. It is incorrect 
to regard cbuypuyor as independent, the subject of 
a separate predication (Oxcumentvs, et al.). To 
these two positive qualifications correspond the 
negative ones in ver. 3. 

Ver. 8. Let nothing be done through 
strife or vain glory.—Mydév kar’ épOeiav for- 
bids whatever is without or against r7v avr 
ayarny, While pydé cata xevodoFiav forbids what- 
ever violates 70 &v gpoveiv, pia uyy. On the first 
substantive see in i, 17; on the second, Surpas: 
uataia Tic wept éavrov oinoe (Gal. y. 26, cevddo£For); 
«ard denotes rule, motive (WinER’s Gram., p. 401). 
Without question it is more simple to continue 
gpovowvtec from the preceding verse (WINER, 
Gram., p. 687) than to supply wo.otvrec (ERASMUS, 
Luruer, ef al.), or even to construe it with the 
following #yobuevor (HoOLEMANN).—The positive 
(ver. 2 6) is opposed here to the negative (ver. 3 
a).—But in lowliness of mind (o7 in humi- 
lity) let each esteem others superior to 
themselves.— AjAé marks strongly the oppo- 
sition. The instrumental dative (rj tamecvo- 
g@pootvy) corresponds to card with the accusative. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 402, note 2. On the sub- 
stantive see Eph. iv. 4; Col. ii. 16, 23; iii. 12. 
"AAAHAOUE qyobpEvor bmepéyovtag e~avTov teaches 
that humility fixes its eye on another’s excel- 
lences, and judges him from this point of view. 
Bence: Jure et dotibus fiert id potest, non extreme 
tantum, sed per veram taretwoppoaivay, cum quis 
per abnegationem oculos avertit a suis prerogativis et 
aliertus dotes, quibus prior est, studiose contem~ 
platur. 

Ver. 4. Look not every one on his own 
things, but every one also on the things 
of others (7 ra éavtdv Exacrot cxorodvrec, GAAa 
kai ta étépwv éxaorot).—The sentence presents a 
general principle. The unusual plural éacroz, 
which is emphatic in each number, but especially 
in the second, where it stands at the end, indi- 
tates that this should be true of every member of 
the church. Ta éaurév, ra érépwv, signify in ge- 
neral res, causa, as in ii. 21; 1 Cor. xiii, 5 (ra 





jelusively of them. 





éavtov); x. 24 (7d éavrov, rd Tod érépov), 88 (Ta 
éucvrov, TO TOV moAA@Y), Ta being used, and not 
ré, in order to mark the multiplicity. It is also 
to be noticed that dAAog denotat alium, nulla diver. 
sitatis nist numeri ratione, érepog non tantum alium, 
sed etiam diversum indicat (Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 
155 sq.). While in the above passages Cyreiv is 
employed, we have here oxonowvre¢ (iii. 17), 
Hence, according to the context, we are to think of 
the giftsand excellencies of others before our own, 
and of their advantage, interest,as well as our own. 
This distinction, however, comes out more clearly 
in view of what follows. ’AAAG kai after uf limits 
or softens the antithesis. We are to think also of 
the things of others, hence not merely and ex- 
It is selfishness only that is 
forbidden. [** We are to look,” says Ligutroor, 
‘beyond our own interest to that of others.” —H.] 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 498. It is incorrect to 
deny this distinction between (yretv and oxoretv 
so as either to find no reference to gifts and ex- 
cellencies (Mxyen), or to think exclusively of 
these (CALVIN). 

Ver. 5. Let this mind be in you, or, ac- 
cording to the better text, have this mind in 
you (rTovro yap g¢poveite év tpiv).—Paul confirms 
his exhortation to unity by showing what self- 
denying love and humility are, as illustrated in the 
example of Christ. Tovro has as its correlative 
6 in the following clause, while év Xpior ’Iycob 
answers to év div. Hence the meaning must be 
in animis vestris, but not intra vestrum cetum 
(Hoévemann). [For the force of ydp see notes on 
the text.—lII.]—Which was also in Christ 
Jesus (6 nai ev Xpiore Ijoot se. éppovil7). Kat, 
also, i. €., as well as év duiv. 

Ver. 6. Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.—'0¢ has for its antecedent Xpior@ ’Inooi, 
and points to His antemundane state, as vers. 7, 8, 
refer to His earthly existence, and vers. 9-11 re- 
ter to His subsequent glorified condition. The 
subject is the ego of the Lord, which is active in 
all the three modes of existence. It is the entire 
summary of the history of Jesus, including His 
ante-human state (Mryger). Hence neither the 
Adyoc doapKoc alone, nor the Adyo¢ évoapeoc, is to 
be taken asthe subject. The emphatic participial 
clause (év ope Geov itdp yor) connects itself with 
the principal clause (ovy dpraypov hyhoaro TO elvat 
ioa Ge@), and the participle must be taken as imper- 
fect, not as present (UmBreit, Studien und Kriti- 
ken, 1828, p. 594). The finite verb #y40aT0, from 
its import, requires us to think of a resolution or 
decision to which what is stated in the participle 
stands related as concessive in accordance with 
the sense of the whole passage. (Comp. 2 Cor. 
vili. 9, éxtdxevoe mAototoc Ov); hence neither 
causal (RHEINWALD e¢ al.) nor merely tem- 
poral (Meyer). If now we regard strictly the con- 
nection and drift of the context, which is to bring 
before us Christ’s example, as a testimouy in be- 
half of that humble self-denial which promotes 
harmony, and against the épeiav and kevodogiav 
which destroy it, the meaning of this difficult 
passage cannot be mistaken. The words in them- 
selves are plain, ‘Yrdpyuv, stronger than oy, 
denotes Christ’s pre-existence, év yopp7 Oeov. Ac- 
cording to Mark xvi. 12 (épavepdty év érépg 
Hop¢7), and in accordance with its use elsewhere, 
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feopof must be understood of the outward form, 
‘especies externa,” and this as defined by Veo, 
which must be understood as not of the, person 
of God, the Father, but only of the Godhead,—is a 
divine morphe or form, that of a God. Comp. iii. 
21; Rom. viii, 29: cbupyoppov. The poppy Gcod 
here corresponds to yop¢7v dotAov, ver. 7, as 
irdépxuv has its parallel in AeBdv there. BENGEL 
well observes: ipsa natura divina decorem habebat 
infinitum in se, etiam sine ulla ereatura illum decorem 
intuente, Comp. John vy. 87 eldog avtow (of God); 
xvii. 5: 7H Oden 7 elyov mapa oot; Col. 1. 15: e- 
Kav tod Geod; Hebr. i. 8: drabyacua rie J6Enc Kat 
Aapaxriyp tie brootdcewc aivrod. It is incorrect to 
regard it as equivalent to giccc, ovcia (the Greeks, 
AUGUSTINE ef al.), status (CaLov, et al.), and to 
hold that Jesus, when He was on earth, caused 
His dééa to be recognized through the medium of 
His words and works (Lurumr, et al.), of His mi- 
racles (GRorivs, e¢ al.), and in the transfiguration 
(Wersten). [‘* Though yop¢7,” says Licut- 
Foot, ‘“‘is not the same as ¢bov¢ or ovcia, yet the 
possession of the woppy involves participation in 
the ovoia also; for vop¢f implies nut the external 
accidents, but the essential attributes, Similar 
to this, though not so decisive, are the expres- 
sions used elsewhere of the Divinity of the Son: 
elxdv Tov Oeov, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. j. 15; and ya- 
paxthp tho broordcewc—rod Oeov, Heb. i. 8. Simi- 
lar also is the term which St. John has adopted 
to express this truth—é Adyog Tov Geod.”” It may 
be added that the word is fitly chosen for the ex- 
pression of the Apostle’s idea. For though pop97 
denotes properly the outline or shape of an 
object, and not directly the substance or nature 
of the object, it yet presupposes the existence of 
that nature or reality, of which it is the manifes- 
tation, just as the figure or shadow implies a body 
or substance which determines the figure or out- 
line.. Besides, to deny that Christ’s popgf or 
formas God, agreed with the reality, would oblige 
us to deny also in the next verse that His form or 
condition as a servant agreed with the reality, and 
this would destroy the force of the Apostle’s rea- 
soning. The condition in both cases presupposes 
the corresponding nature or reality, and is called 
pop¢# precisely on account of that condition. 
The Apostle seems to have chosen this peculiar 
word because he would provide in his mode of 
speaking for the fact, that though the state or 
manifestation was changed, the nature or essence 
of the personality remained unchanged.—H. ]— 
The expression ovy dprayysv jyfoaro is more dif- 
ficult. It denies a precedence of self, as is the 
case with those ra éavrév oxorovrres (ver. 4). In its 
connection with éy poppy Seod trdpyuv, and its 
position before é«évacev éavtdv, it points to a de- 
cision in a negative form before the incarnation. 
Hence it is not the same as ovx #pmace, which 
did not for 2 moment enter into the thoughts 
of Christ. ‘Aprayudc may, like respaopéc, Bartio- 
és, signify the act of robbery; and it would pro- 
perly denote this according to the rules of deri- 
vation (WinER’s Gram. p. 93); but usage allows 
it to be taken as res rapta or rapienda (BRUECK- 
NER against Mryer); just as xenoudc may be non 
vaticinatio sed vaticinium, xpnopaticuds et negotiatio 
et id quod hac perpetratur, so here also dépraypoc= 
aéprayua (Tuonuck: Pfingstprogramm, 1847, pp. 
17-19). Whether the meaning 18 res rapta or ra- 
3 





pienda, the context must decide. Here now 
dprayyév is’ predicate in its relation to rd elvas 
ioa Ye as the object ae Gram, p. 323). On 
this construction kai 7 Baocdeia TOY obpavar BidCe- 
Tat Baotai aprdlovow air#v in Matt. xi. 12 is 
very instructive. ‘ApméCev is not a heroic exspo- 
Hare, but a violent appropriating to one’s self, of 
which the object is 76 elvac loa SeG. This is there- 
fore not ‘spolium,” “‘preda,” but ‘res rapienda.” 
The emphasis falls here on elvac; ica (not loa— 
see WinER’s Gram. p. 177) is an adverbializing 
accusative (BrneeL), but different from iow, 
since it denotes several relations of likeness, and 
from iooc, since it does not point to a likeness of 
person, as John v. 18 (ioov éavtov rody TH Oe), but 
to the equality of Christ’s condition with that of 
God’s. What is meant by this expression appears 
from vers. 10, 11: it is the «upsdra¢ of the Lord, 
His worship in the church, in heaven, and upon 
earth. Hence the difference between év popdH 
Oeod trépywv and 7d elvac ica eG is that the former 
denotes the Lord’s mode of existence, as a divine 
existence for Himself apart from the world and 
before it, the dignity of the Son, founded upon His 
eternal origin or generation from the Father, but 
the latter His existence as the King of His people 
in the realm of the Father, at His right hand. It 
is entirely like Eph. i. 20-23; John v. 22, 23; 
John xx. 28; Matt. xxviii. 18-20. According- 
ly it must signify ‘‘rapiendum non duxit.” For 
the former (op¢7 @eov) was His from eternity, 
while the latter (10 elva: ica Ge@) He had not as 
yet obtained» He was already enjoying the 
former before He had received the latter. It is 
not correct to regard the object of dpraypov jyjoaro 
as identical with what is stated concessively in 
the participial clause (LurHER, MEYER, et al.), or 
apraypov as equivalent to ‘prada, res rapta”’ ea 
BROSIUS, et al.), ‘‘spolia” (ERasmus, RHEINWALD, 
et al.), ‘holding tenaciously”? (HéLEMANN), ‘‘con- 
cealing’? (Marruiss), ‘‘a triumphant display” 
(LurHeR, et al.), nor are we to understand by elvac 
ica Ded *‘ plenitudinem et altitudinem det” (BENGEL), 
“‘vitam vile dei zqualem” (Van HENGEL), or ‘‘iden- 
tity with the Father” (Rituer). It is entirely 
fanciful to scent Gnostic allusions in év pop¢7 Geod, 
ica Oe@ elvat, dprayuéc, as also in éavrdv éxévwoe 
and éy spoipari, oxtjuate ebpebeic (ver. 7), and in 
éroupaviun, értyeiwv, kard xOoviwy (ver. 10), (BAUR) 
as Bruseckner shows (fp. ad Phil. Paulo 
auctori vindicata, p. 15 ff.) in his exposé of the dif- 
ference between the doctrine of the Gnostics and 
the present passage, and of the contradiction be- 
tween Baur’s earlier and his later representation 
of this doctrine, and also Ernest (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1848, pp. 858-924; 1851, pp. 595-630), 
with admirable acuteness and learning. Yet the 
view advanced as a conjecture by Umpreir 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1828, p. 595) and earnestly 
maintained by Ernesti, that this passage is to 
be explained out of Gen. ii. 8, is unnecessary and 
untenable. 

[The view of 76 elvaz ica Oeq (adopted above by 
Dr. BRauNE) as==‘‘the xvpidr7¢, or worship of 
Christ in the church, in heaven, and on earth” 
(vers. 10, 11) which He did no¢ claim for Him- 
self in His pre-existent state, makes the self« 
denial of Christ negative merely, not positive,. 
as the Apostle’s use of the example would seem 
to require. Moreover, if this equality with God 
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which Christ forbore to arrogate to Himself be- 
fore the incarnation be the same as the sove- 
reignty which God conferred on Him after His 
huumiliation and sufferings and death, as a reward 
for such self-devotement (see ver. 9 and Heb. xii. 
2), we cannot regard such an equality as, pro- 
perly speaking, subject to acceptance or rejection 
till the antecedent historical condition has been 
fulfilled.We subjoin a summary of the views of 
some of the later writers in our own language on 
this important passage. The meaning which 
Bishop Exuicorr prefers is: ‘‘ He did not deem 
His equality to God a prize to be seized, but 
emptied Himself, e¢e.; in other words, He did not 
insist on His own eternal prerogatives, but, on the 
contrary, humbled Himself to the condition and 
sufferings of mortal man.” See his Commentary 
on Philippians (in loc.) for the grounds of this 
interpretation. — Prof. Liautrroot presents the 
philological details at some length. Instead of dp- 
tayuéc, ‘the more usual form of the word is dpray- 
pa, which properly signifies simply ‘a piece of 
plunder,’ but especially with such verbs as 
gyeiodat, moelova, vouifer, etc, is employed 
like épyacov, eipyua, to denote a highly-prized 
possession, an unexpected gain.” He adduces 
examples of this usage from some of the later 
Greek writers. ‘It appears then from these 
writers that dprayya iyeioba: frequently signifies 
nothing more than ‘to clutch greedily,’ ‘prize 
highly,’ ‘to set store by,’ the idea of plunder or 
robbery having passed out of sight. The form 
dprayyéc, however, presents a greater difficulty ; 
for neither analogy nor usage is decisive as to 
its meaning: (1) The termination -yo¢ indeed 
denotes primarily the process, 30 that domayydc¢ 
would be ‘an act of plundering.’ But asamatter 
of fact substantives in -yé¢ are frequently used 
to describe a concrete thing, e.g. Oeoudc, xpnoude, 
gpayudc, etc. (2) And again the particular word 
dprayud¢ occurs so rarely that usage cannot be 
considered decisive. Under these circumstances 
we may, in choosing between the two senses of 
dprayudc, fairly assign to it here the one which 
best suits the context. The meaning adopted 
above satisfies this condition: ‘Though He pre- 
existed in the form of God, yet Ile did not look 
upon equality with God as a prize which must 
not slip from His grasp; but He emptied Himself, 
divested Himself, taking upon Him the form of a 
slave.’ The idea is the same as in 2 Cor. viii 9, 
Ov buds Extoyevoev wAobawoc Ov. The other ren- 
dering (adopted by the A. V.), ‘thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God,’ disconnects this 
clause from its context.*—ALForD translates: 
‘who being’ (originally) ‘in the form of God 
regarded not as self-enrichment His equality 
with God.’ He observes (1) that dprayyéc holds 
the emphatic place in the sentence; (2) that this 
fact casts rd elvac toa Geogr into the shade as 
secondary and as referring to the state indicated 
by iv popdh deo mépywv above; and (8) that 
aprayude strictly means, as here given, tho act of 
seizing or snatching—not from another, but for 
one’s self. Dr. Worpsworra paraphrases the 
thought thus: “Jet this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who subsisting from eternity 





* [Professor Liaurroor states his objections to the rendering 
of the A, V.in an extended note in his Commentary at the 
ond of chap. ii—H.] 





;in the form of God, did not think His own 


equality with God (ré sivas ioa Yep) was a spoil 
which He had usurped wrongfully, and of which 
He might justly be divested by another, or which 
on principles of justice He was Himself obliged to 
give up to another,”’ ete. The following is Profes- 
sor Eapiz’s paraphrase of the meaning: ‘The 
Apostle affirms that Jesus, in His pre-incarnate 
state, was ‘in the form of God;’ and adds, that 
He thought it not seizure, or a thing to be 
snatched at, to be on a parity with God, but 
emptied Himself. Now, it seems to us very plain 
that the parity referred to is not parity in the 
abstract, or in anything not found in the para- 
graph, but parity in possession of this form of 
God. He was in the form of God, and did not 
think it a thing to be eagerly laid hold of to be 
equal with God, having or exhibiting this form. 
The apostle adds, GA’ éavrév éxévwoev, but emptied 
Himself, and the clause is in broad and decided 
contrast with aprayyov oby yyfoaTo T6 eivat ica TG 
6eG. That is to say, the one clause describes the 
result of the other. It was because He did not 
think it a seizure to be equal with God, that He 
emptied Himself. He did not look simply to His 
own things—the glories of the Godhead; but He 
looked to the things of others, and therefore de- 
scended to humanity and death. His heart was 
not so set upon this glory, that he would not ap- 
pear at any time without it. There was some- 
thing which he coveted more—something which 
He felt to be truly a dprayuée, and that was the 
redemption of a fallen world by His self-abase- 
ment and death. From His possession of this 
‘“‘mind,” and in indescribable generosity He 
looked at the things of others, and descended 
with His splendor eclipsed—appeared not asa 
God in glory, but clothed in flesh; not in royal 
robes, but in the dress of a village youth; not as 
Deity in fire, but a man in tears; not ina palace, 
butin a manger. . . And in this way He gave the 
church an example of that self-abnegation and 
kindness which the apostle has been inculeating, 
and which the Lord’s career is adduced to illus- 
trate and confirm” (Commentary on the Greek Text 
of the Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 108, 9).—For 
a list of monographs on this difficult text the 
reader may sce Mryer’s “Briefe an die Philipper,” 
etc., p. 63 (1859), and Wirsineur’s Commentary 
on Philippians (Eng. trans.), p. 61.—H. ] 

Ver. 7. But emptied or stripped himself, 
and took upon him the form of a servant 
(aan éavrdv éxévrwoe popdiy dobdov AaBov). The 
aaAAd introduces the antithesis (not tamen, nihilo- 
minus, quin potius). The first member corre- 
sponds to the second in ver. 6, and the second 
here to the first there; and at the same time un- 
folds further the antithesis to ovy dpraypyov 
dyhoaro. Tn opposition to the not thinking of an 
act stands something done: in opposition to the 
unwillingness to rob another stands a giving up 
on His part; and in opposition to the thing which 
He does not even wish to arrogate to Himself 
stands His own person which He surrenders, 
This last contrast appears in éavrév, which pre- 
cedes with emphasis, in opposition to gaurd ri, 
and hence not Himself in opposition to another 
(Meyer, e¢ al.), ag the relations in the case and 
the context show; since the equality with God 
(76 civac ica 32H) was not to be seized from man 
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or angels, nor could God be deprived: of it, but 


He, the Son, by His own might and will could’ 
seize upon it, although it would not be withheld’ 


from Him by the Father.— Exévwce=xevor éroin- 
oev, exinanivit, divested Himself, «% ¢., of that 
which He had, év popoy Gcot tmdpywv, hence of 
the form of God, of the divine mode of existence. 
Since He has emptied Himself of this, as the 
word properly means, the popéf is not some- 
thing merely external, and since He has given 
up only the év popdA Geob irdp yur, it cannot be an 
evacuare of the person, as if that now had in it 
no longer anything divine—no dda which re- 
mained to Him (John i. 14; Col. ii. 9) ; hence the 
nearer limitation by yopd7y dohAov AaBov, which 
is itself more closely defined. The antithesis is 
still opp?) Yeov, and dodAov is chosen, because 
according to the context (loa dei ver. 6, comp. 
vers. 10, 11) the xvpidry¢ belongs to the Vedra. 
It is the becoming man, or the incarnation that 
is meant, as the sequel declares, and since AaBav 
which is contemporaneous with éxévwoe as in 
ph. i. 9, 13) must be taken as a modal limita- 
tion of the verb (éxévwoe), this emptying of Him- 
self (xévworc) is the Lord’s incarnation. It is 
incorrect to deny here the becoming man, the act 
of incarnation, and to find only His position as 
a servant indicated (ScuENKEL), for in this case 
popgi dovaov Aa3av must follow év oyjpare ebpe- 
Veic dc GrOpwroc, and could not stand at the be- 
ginning; Observe too, that the dobsov is without 
the article, and hence it does not mean the servant 
of God, in the sense of the Messiah. The fol- 
lowing also are incorrect interpretations: lidben- 
ter duxit vitam inopem (GROTIUS), miseram sortem, 
qualis esse servorum solet (HOLEMANN), semet ipse 
depressit (VAN HuEnaEL), veluti deposuit (CaLov), 
non magis ea usus est (CLERIOUS), since the sub- 
ject of discourse here is not anything within 
the human life of Christ, the laying aside of the 
dé&a, or abstaining from the full use of it—_And 
was made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in fashion as a man (éy dyoé- 
pare dvOpdrwv yevduevog nal oxguare evpebeic ac 
avOpwroc), These two clauses plainly belong 
together. They serve more closely to define 
Lopdyy dotAov AaBov. Benauu: forma dicit aliquid 
absolutum, similitudo relationem ad alia eusdem 
conditionis, habitus refertur ad aspectum et sensum. 
Aowvdoc is more exactly defined by avéparwn, dvOpu- 
moc; év duosuart, dc, correspond to yopgyy and 
indicate the difference between the Lord in the 
form of a servant, as the son of man, and men. 
He is not indeed purus putus homo, but the incar- 
nate Son of God. Tevduevog denotes a becoming, 
the human individual development, and preserves 
the AaGev from being mistaken as a merely out- 
ward assumption. Hence duo/wua is to be under- 
stood of the inner and outer, the spiritual and 
bodily life, and év points this out as the sphere 
of His development, and the dative oxhuare as 
the respect in which, or rule according to which, 
He is found as man. Wuinur’s Gram., p. 215. 
By oyjua (vultus, vestitus, victus, gesius, sermones 
et actiones. Benoxt), is denoted the outward 
manifestation which is indicated by eipeteic (not 
equivalent to dv), was recognized by all who 
eame into contact with Him. Comp. 1 John 
i. 1-8. On de dvdpwrog THRODORET observes : 
P yap dvadngSecica Pvore aAnOGS TovTO Hy, avTos 08 





TovTo ovK Hv, TovTO dé mepiéxecto. BunaEL: Vulga- 
ris, ac st nil esset preeterea, nec inter homines quidem 
excelleret; nil sibi sumsit eximium. It is incorrect 
to regard duoiwua and oyqya as indistinguishable 
synonyms (Huinnicus, et al.), or the latter as 
dignitas (GRoTIUS), dress (ELSNER), yevduevoc as 
natus (RILLIET), GvOpnwv as a designation of the 
debile et abjectum (HéLuMmaNN), of the injime et 
contemtx sortis (WOLF), or of the first human pair, 
because He like them was peccati expers Grottivs). 

Ver. 8. He humbled himself (érameivwoev 
éavrév). The humiliation described by éxévwoe, 
which took place in His incarnation, because He 
thereby passed over from the divine into the 
human mode of existence, is now particularly 
noted. Here observe the asyndeton, the verb 
being also connected with aAAd, while the position 
of the verb before the pronoun renders it em- 
phatic. The general description (éxévwoe) gives 
place to the particular one a alee gun Hence 
there is no climax here (Mrysr), nor does the 
latter exceed the former (ScwEnKEL), nor does 
it refer to any humiliation below the dignity of 
man (HéLumaNN).—It is more closely defined by 
the following: And became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Hence it 
is inadmissible to find in the preceding participial 
clause (ver. 7) the nearer limitation of érametvwcev 
(WizsincER), since this cannot be separated from 
the participial clauses belonging to éxévwoe, 
while éraveiywoey receives now its limitation. 
It is not without reference to a pavelv traxogy, 
His learning obedience or subjection (Heb. v. 8), 
that yevduevoc precedes. It is not stated to whom 
He became irfxooc, since the design was to mark 
the popg7 dobdAov, form of a servant, according to 
its nature. If it were more exactly defined the 
object would be God (ver. 9; Rom. v. 19), not 
men (Grorius). The extent to which this obedi- 
ence was carried appears in péype Oavdrov, unto 
death (Acts xxii. 4; Heb. xii. 4; Matt. xxvi. 38). 
Hence it is not a temporal limitation (Van Hen- 
GEL), nor is it to be joined with érareivwoev 
(Benaet, et.al.). Oavdrov dé araipov, a construc- 
tion like cogiav—oogiay dé ob Tov aiavog robrov in 
1 Cor. ii. 6 (WinER’s Gram., p. 443). Aé often 
brings forward something new, a more precise 
statement as opposed to something to be denied 
or rejected. It is opposed here to the idea of a 
natural or common death. Death by crucifixion 
was a punishment for slaves, criminals, outcasts, 
and hence increased the degradation. Tovréore 
Tov émixataparon, Tov Toic dvéuore Apwpscuévov (THE- 
opHyxact). See Gal. iii. 18. 

Ver. 9. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him (61d kai 6 tedc¢ aitév imepiwwoe). 
This was a consequence and result (dd) of the 
self-renunciation and the self-abasement of the 
Son. To this act is joined (xai) that of the 
Father. On the expression see Heb. xiii. 12; 
Rom. i. 24; Acts x. 29; on the thought Heb. ii. 9, 
10; xii. 2. The language here involves an idea of 
merit on the part of Christ and of recompense 
on the part of God. The verb marks the anti- 
thesis to érameivace péxpt Javarov oravpov, and 
the preposition in the verb (trepiywoe) indicates 
that it is an exaltation corresponding to the 
imendvw mdvtov in Eph. iv. 10. The refer- 
ence is to the resurrection and ascension, the 
end of which was His sitting down at the right 
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hand of God (Matt. xxviii. 18; Mark xvi. 19; 
‘Acts vii. 55, 56; Eph. i, 20, 21; Col. iil. 1; 
Heb. viii. 1). The view of Grorius is incorrect: 
eum multo sublimiorem fecit, quam antea fuit, for 
the Saviour was not sublimis on earth (vers. 7, 8), 
and did not become sublimior than He was before 
the creation of the world (ver. 6), and besides 
érép will not bear that signification. BEnaEu: Ex- 
inanitionis premium juslissinum est ecaltatio (Luke 
xxiv. 26; John x. 17); neque ea non potuit tllam 
consequi (John x. 15); quecungue Patris sunt, filit 
sunt; ea non potuere ita Patris esse, ut non essent 
filii (John xvii. 5); Christum Christus exinaniwit 
Christum deus exaltavit (1 Peter v. 6) eumque facit 
pariter- deo.—And given him the name 
whichisaboveeveryname. Kai introduces 
the explanation of the tmepipose, by which 
was obtained the elva toa tw 0e@ (ver. 6) which 
Christ would not seize for Himself. ’Eyapioaro 
air@, denotat, quam accepta deo fuerit exinanitio 
(Benauy). Td dvoya 76 Urép may dvona (WinEr’s 
Gram., p. 140) designates the well-known name 
which transcends every name, which according 
to the context is received and borne in heaven 
and on earth, since it is the nomen cum re (BEN- 
Get), which is everywhere manifest and recog- 
nized, and includes the adoration of the person 
of Christ in its divine dignity. It is thus not 
mere dignitas (Grotius), or the particular name 
of Jesus (Miciannis), or xépio¢ (Van HenceL). 

Ver. 10. That in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow.—'Ive points out the 
purpose of this exaltation, which reaches its ful- 
filment, not by a single step, but gradually. See 
1 Cor. xv. 25, 26; Rom, xiv. 11; Is. xlv. 28. 
"Ev r@ dvéuate stands emphatically at the begin- 
ning, and marks the ground and occasion of the 
ray yévu xdjupy. The bending of the knee pre- 
sents plastically” (Meyer) the act of adora- 
tion. Eph. iii. 14; Rom. xi. 4; and comp. ém- 
xaAreiobar 75 dvoua upiou (Acts vii. 59; ix. 14, 21; 
xxii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 2; Rom. «.12, 13; 2 Tim. ii. 
22). It is therefore not merely adhibito nomine 
Jeu (Van Hencer), since indeed Ps. Ixill. 6: 
év 76 ovduati cov apd Ta¢ yeipac pou, is said of 
prayer to God, nor is it merely a circumlocution 
for éy ’Incov (Estius), or equivalent to sig rd 
évoua, the glorification of His dignity (Hxern- 
RICHS), or quolies auditur nomen (ERAsMus).— 
Of beings in heaven, and beings in earth, 
and beings under the earth—comprises the 
entire realm of worshipping creatures. Tév érov- 
paviwy are the angels (Eph. i. 20, 21; Heb. i. 4, 
6), rov écyetwy, men upon the earth, rév Kara- 
XOoviwy, the dead in Hades. The following are 
incorrect classifications: ol dixacos, of Cavrec, ol 
duaptodo: (CHRYSosTom) ; the dead, the living, the 
embryos Gee ; homines sortis nobilioris, mediocris 
et infime (TeLLER). The words must not be taken 
as neuter (Brza), nor is there in xatayGoviov a 
reference either to the demons (the Greeks, 
Erasmus), which Eph. vi. 12 forbids, or to the 
souls in purgatory (Catholics). 

Ver. 11. And that every tongue should 
confess (kai maoa yAwooa éouodoyhoerat).—To 
the outward, inarticulate expression «ai adds 
still another, the eloquent homage breaking forth 
from the heart and confessing itself to Him. 
What the bending of the knee indicates, the 
tongue expresses (WizsinaErR). In méoa the 





three categories (ver. 10) are included as in 7a 
yovv. To refer it therefore to mdvra ra 26uq 
(TueopoRET) is erroneous, as also to take it pro 
omni idiomate (Brza).—That Jesus Christ is 
Lord.—’Orz introduces the contents of the con- 
fession. ’Incove Xpioréc is the subject, and xipzoc 
the predicate, and precedes in accordance with 
the scope of the context: the kingship is to be 
pointed out of which the realm is unlimited (Eph. 
i, 23; iv. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 25, 28). It is not to be 
limited to rational creatures (HOLEMANN), or to 
the Church (RasinwaLp, ScuenxeL).—To the 
glory of God the Father (cig défav Geov matpéc) 
belongs properly to the verb, not to the predicate 
xvplog (BENGEL), from which it is separated by 
the subject. It presents the end, purpose, of 
this adoring confession. It is therefore not the 
same as in gloria (Vulg.) or even, 6e@ (Van HEn- 
GEL, who takes é7c as causal), as if éFouodoyety 
meant Jaudibus celebrare. [In Weov marpdc the 
first term denotes a relation which God sustains 
to all His creatures; the second denotes one, 
which is peculiar to those who believe on His Son 
(comp. Gal. i. 1). On the universality of this 
confession see the last paragraph under Docrazi- 
NAL AND Evuicau.—H. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The motives urged in teaching and exhorta- 
tion are first objective, based upon Christ and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit ; and secondly, sub- 
jective, as dependent on the character of indivi- 
duals. Both of these concur in the case of him 
who teaches and exhorts, and of those dependent 
on the instructions and exhortations. The ob- 
jective motives occupy the first place, and to 
these we should always appeal first of all, Among 
them stands in the foremost rank the example of 
Christ, which vers. 5-11 bring into view espe- 
cially, Among the subjective motives are love 
and compassion, important beyond comparison 
with others, for they answer to the objective 
which come from God, who is love, and to the 
character of sin, which is an evil, an injury, 
against which we must be preserved. All other 
motives are,-as it were, crutches, which, as 
adapted to a sickly self-love, must be finally 
thrown away, e. g., regard for the judgment of 
others, fear of punishment, hope of reward. For 
with human nature as it is, one would not wil- 
lingly do right, if, without doing so, he could be 
happy; and he would rather do wrong, if no 
harm should come to him from it. 

2. The Apostle appeals to various motives for 
the maintenance of unanimity in the Church. But 
the unanimity which he seeks is moral rather 
than intellectual. It is not uniformity, but only 
the possession of a common centre, around which 
each one moves in a.common love, which, how- 
ever, may exhibit different degrees of strength 
and purity in different individuals, just as the 
centripetal force is capable of manifold grada- 
tions. 

3. Among the bonds of this concord is humil- 
ity, which in its two-fold intellectual and moral 
sphere, recognizes clearly both its own gifts and 
those which others possess, and does not allow 
one to esteem others less than himself, but 
prompts him with a sense of his own unworthiness 
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to regard them more highly, because their un- 
worthiness does not concern him. It is charac- 
teristic of humility that it has its centre outside of 
itself, and includes the great whole of which it is 
amember within itself; while pride makes the in- 
dividual himself the centre, and not only breaks 
loose from the whole, but stands opposed to it, and 
so becomes the source of all discord and enmity. 

4. Party spirit and vain glory are excluded, 
The former misuses its neighbor, the latter its 
own possessions and those of the world; the 
former presses others down in order to raise it- 
self; the latter draws others to itself in order to 
please them. The one exalts itself at the expense 
of others; and the other at the expense of its 
own real worth; party spirit often brings into 
action great talents and energy; self contents it- 
self with the mere appearance. However sharply 
the former may spy out the weaknesses of others 
and the advantages of particular relations, it is 
yet sure to destroy itself; or it may be happy in 
the present moment, while blinded to the evils 
which follow in its train. 

5. The example of Christ is here presented to 
the Church with a fullness and completeness 
such as is found nowhere else. The whole life, 
not mercly the sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. ii. 
21-25), enforces the doctrine, that we ought to 
deny self in humble love towards our neighbor, 
and only in such a way desire to share in his 
glory. If Christ existing in the form of God 
(év popo@ Seot indpyov, ver. 6), not seeking the 
things of Himself (ra éaurobd oxorav), but also those 
of others (rd érépwv, ver. 4), resolved not to seize 
for Himself the sovereignty of » God over His 
creatures (ver. 6), but in love (év dydmy, ver. 2) 
and lowliness of mind (rarecvoppocivy), ennobled 
and exalted those of mankind, made through Him 
in His image, and emptied Himself (éxévacev 
éavrév) by becoming a man (ver. 7), obedient in 
all things, even unto the death of the cross; and 
God has now exalted Him as the object of wor- 
ship (vers. 9-11); then we also have no other way 
open to us tothe glory with Him, except through 
humble self-denying love in fellowship and unity 
with the brethren. 

6, [Neanper:—That we rightly understand the 
use made of the example 6f Christ, as the model 
after which the Christian life is formed, we must 
first endeavor to bring the model itself clearly 
and distinctly before our minds. Before the eye 
of the Apostle stands the image of THE WHOLE 
Curist, the Son of God, appearing in the flesh, 
manifesting Himself in human nature. From 
the human manifestation he rises to the Eternal 
Word (as John expresses it), that Word which 
was, before the appearance of the Son of God in 
time—yea, before the worlds were made ; in whom 
before all time God beheld and imaged Himself; 
as Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians calls Him, 
in this view, the image of the invisible, 2. ., 
the incomprehensible God. Then, after this up- 
ward glance of his spiritual eye, he descends 
again into the depths of the human life, in which 
the Eternal Word appears as man. He expresses 
this in the language of immediate perception, be- 
holding the divine and the human as one; notin 
the form of abstract truth, attained by a mental 
analysis of the direct object of thought. Thus he 
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the form of humanity as a self-abasement, a self: 
renunciation, for the salvation of those whose low 
estate He stooped to share. He whose state of 
being was divine, who was exalted above all the 
wants and limitations of the finite and earthly 
existence, did not eagerly claim this equality 
with God which He possessed; but, on the con- 
trary, He concealed and disowned it in human 
abasement, and in the form of human depend- 
ence. And as the whole human life of Christ 
proceeded from such an act of self-renunciation 
and self-abasement, so did His whole earthly life 
correspond to this one act even to His death; 
the consciousness on the one hand of divine dig- 
nity which it was in His power to claim, and on 
the other the concealment, the renunciation of 
this, in every form of humiliation and depend- 
ence belonging to the earthly life of man. The 
crowning point appears in His death—the igno- 
minious and agonizing death of the cross. Paul 
then proceeds to show what Christ attained by 
such self-renunciation, thus carried to the utmost 
limit, by such submissive obedience in the form 
of a servant; the reward which He received in 
return, the dignity which was conferred upon 
Him. Here, too, is presented the universal law, 
laid down by Christ Himself, that whoso humbles 
himself, and in proportion as he humbles him- 
self, shall be exalted.—H. ] 

7. Concerning the person of Christ, the passage 
before us states the following truths: (a) His 
ego, His essential entity, is an antemundane per- 
son, who had a divine mode of existence (é 
Hopgy Ocov dxdpywv). He is thus to be conceived 
of as existing within the being of God, as mpdc 
Tov dedv (John i. 1), yet not merely as a thought, 
a principle, but as a person, Adyoc daapxoc. (6). 
Before the world was, before any creature ex- 
isted, there was still wanting to Him who is 
tooc be@, the rd elvat ica Yep, a kingdom, and a 
people over which He might rule as the Anointed 
One at the right hand of the majesty of the Fa- 
ther. (c) He gave up His pop¢qy teow, the form 
of God, not His ego, not the possession of the 
glory, the xr7jorc of the défa. He assumed a ser- 
vant’s form (uopgnv dovdAov), not sin, in becoming 
man, With the incarnation His humiliation be- 
gan, in which He exhibited obedience even to 
the death of the cross, the shameful death of a 
slave. Within the human life also, which began 
with the incarnation, there were degrees of ex- 
inanition or self-divestment from Bethlehem to 
Golgotha. (d) He humbled not His nature, but 
only His personal existence, Himself, by the as- 
sumption of human nature and by His entrance 
into the life of men, so as to subject Himself to 
ignominy and death. He thus humbled Himself 
not through the obedience, but im the obedience 
which He rendered to the Father’s will, without 
sin, even in the most extreme trials that befell 
Him. (e) Such merit was followed by exaltation, 
which consisted in this, that He now became as 
kbptoc, the object of worship for the whole realm 
of created spirits unto the praise of God the Fa- 
ther. (f) Into this position of cxaltation the 
Father has placed the loved and loving Son. (9) 
In the worship of Jesus Christ the glory of the 
Father is constantly to be kept in view, as is tho 
case in the public prayers and collects of the 
Evangelical Churches of the Reformation. 
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8. Our passage teaches nothing concerning the 
relation of the divine and the human nature, and 
of their attributes, to each other, of the relation 
of the two natures to the personal unity, or of the 
krfot¢, or possession of the divine défa, or glory, 
to the ypjorc, or use, of the same. Here we have 
opened to the efforts of Christological inquiry a 
wide and important domain which was measured 
and is measured or limited only by the fundamen- 
tal conditions or outposts of Christianity, such as 
the hypostatic union, and based upon this the real 
communion of natures, which includes both the 
divine dda, as opposed to Ebionitism, Pelagian- 
ism, Socinianism, Rationalism, and the human de- 
velopment against Docetism and Romanism, and 
so the immutability as well as the self-limitation 
of the absolute God. 

9. History of the interpretation of the text and 
of its doctrinal application. (a) The ancient 
Church almost throughout, before and after the 
Council of Nicwa, taught that the Adyo¢ aoapxoc¢ 
did not retain the divine ddéfa for Himself, for 
His own advantage, while yet He did not cease, as 
Adyo¢ évoapxoc, to be what He was. His incarna- 
tion was not a yielding up of His divinity, but an 
assumption of humanity, which was taken up into 
His divinity. Only AmBrosrasteR, PELAGIUs, 
Novatian, maintained opposite views. (6) The 
middle ages honored the divine nature at the ex- 
pense of the human. Tomas Aquinas admitted 
only an outward development, in age and wis- 
dom, with reference to men to whom He daily 
gave new proofs of it. (c) The Reformation har- 
monizes in general in the true confession of faith, 
yet the Lutherans, upon the fundamental princi- 
Iple, finitum capaz esse infiniti, which the Reformed 
(Calvinists) denied, extended further the doctrine 
of the two natures and conditions of Christ. 
Thus Luruer, led by his doctrine on the Lord’s 
Supper, concludes from the form which Christ 
possesses, exalted at the right hand of God (which 
is conceived of, not asa place of abode, but as 
a mode of existence), that the humanity was 
taken up into the divine glory, and that from the 
incarnation onwards the condition of humiliation 
appears more as a veiling, self-limitation, that of 
exaltation as a complete, visible revelation of the 
divine life. Soin the Mormula Concordizx, VIIL., 
which, by “its very indefiniteness allows room 
for further examination,” concerning which sce 
Frank, Pheologie der F. C., I11., pp. 165 ff. The 
controversy of the theologians of Giessen and 
Tiibingen, since 1607, did not concern itself 
about the «zo, the possession of the divine 
glory, which was undisputed, but only about the 
Xphow, the use of it. The former, Mrnzer and 
Fevrrporn, with the F.C., maintained a kévwow 
Xpyceac, the latter, HAFFENREFFER, TuuMMIus, 
Niconat, only a kpiev ypioeuc, in respect to 
which the Decisio Saxonica, 1624, places itself on 
the side of the Giessen theologians, without 
reaching any very important result. (d) The 
modern development of Christology began with 
regarding the Son of God, the pre-existent God- 
man, as being in the perfect man (Goscusn), then 
attempted to conceive of the same ag becoming the 
God-man (Rotuz, Dorner), Tuomasius ( Christi 
Person and Werk, IL., 3340, 43), following Hor- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis II.), went farther, since he 
supposed a self-abdication of the real attributes 





of the divine nature, amounting to a ovyxorh of 
the divine life of the Logos, or a sleep-like un- 
consciousness, and thus both impaired the unio 
personalis and. assumed an exclusion of the Son 
from the Trinity during the earthly life of Christ. 
Gess (Die Lehre von der Person Christi), and 
Grora Lupw. Haun (Theologie des N. T. 1.) 
suppose a self-abnegation also of the imma- 
nent attributes, while ScuenkeL (Die Christ. 
Dogmatik, 11.) does not proceed beyond the mere 
human nature, and falls into Socinianism. 
Others again revive Apollinarism. Comp. Dor- 
nur, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person 
Christi, II., pp. 1203 ff. 

9. The correct standpoint even for our time 
which, in the effort to conceive of the human de- 
velopment of the Redeemer, is in danger of lower- 
ing His divine personality, is shown by CHEMNITZ: 
Reliqua vero, que vel queri vel disputari possunt, 
et in verbo non habent expressam patefactionem, cum 
magni hujus profunditatem in hac vita exhaurire et 
pervidere non possimus, ita me differre et rejicere ad 
magnam illam. calestem, zternam et illustrem scho- 
lam, ubi gloriam Christi salvatoris et fratris nostri 
ad faciem sicut est videbimus. Nee propter ea, que 
etplicare non possum, ab illis, que expresso verbo 
patefacta sunt, discedere me debere. Hezec responsio, 
si videbitur rudior, simplicior et puerilior, non pug- 
nabo, sed scio veram, certam, firmam et omnium tu- 
tissimam esse, It is important to hold fast the 
ethical and practical sense of the passage, and to 
deny neither the constant unchangeableness of 
the divinity of the Son in itself (John i. 1, 18; 
iii. 18), nor His real, loving, self-denying, and 
self-abasing entrance into fellowship with sinful 
humanity in life and in death (John i. 14; 
xvii. 5). 

10. [The final and universal acknowledgment 
of Christ’s sovereignty (ver. 10) is affirmed also 
in Rom. xiv. 11. All the hosts of heaven and the 
myriads of the human race who still live, or have 
lived, or shall live, are to ‘(bend the knee”’ be- 
fore Him who bears the ‘‘name which is above 
every name,” who, as the Apostle John has said, 
wears ‘‘the title written on His vesture and His 
thigh, ‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ ” (Rev. 
xix. 16). But this language is to be understood 
in harmony with the teachings of other passages. 
«Even the enemies of Christ,” says Dr. THo- 
LUCK, ‘‘who reject the gospel, acknowledge the 
reality of His power, if they are unable to resist 
the decisions of His justice, ¢. ¢., if at the end of 
the world they are excluded from all part in the 
blessings of His Kingdom; while those who have 
repented and submitted to ITis claims are received 
to the joys and the rewards of heaven. Both 
classes in this case yield to Him the homage of 
their submission, But according to a just dis- 
tinction which some of the older writers have 
made, that of the one is obedientia ex animo, i. e., 
a voluntary, hearty obedience; that of the other, 
obedientia cum tremore, a subjection reluctant, ex- 
torted by fear.” Viewed in this light, the pas- 
sage in our Epistle is parallel entirely to that in 
2 Thess. i. 7-10. (Disputatio Christologica de loc. 
Paul Phil. 11. 2 ff.—H. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Motives (ver. 1), aim (vers. 2-4), and method 
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(vers. 5-11) of a Christian teacher, a spiritual 
father.—We must ever start from what we have 
in order to get forward and upward. First, ful- 
fil thine own duty, which should be to theea 
pleasure, not a burden, and then lay hold of the 
good that is in others, be it ever so little, or 
merely supposed to be there; yet assume it, use 
it without complaint or mistrust.—Truth is one, 
simple, and yet so infinitely rich that there can 
be unanimity and yet no monotony, like the harmony 
in a choir of many voices. Most controversies in 
the church have moved and still move around the 
germ of the truth, around the fundamental doc- 
trine, but do not touch exactly the thing itself. 
‘They have reference only to the Auman confirma- 
tion of the truth, its mediation through concep- 
tions, or mode of apprehension, and affect not the 
Christian character of the individual, provided 
only he abides in love.—Not, how art thou es- 
teemed by thy neighbor, but, how dost thou serve 
him, is the main point.—He is great who hum- 
bles himself in obedience, but disobedience dis- 
honors and degrades; the former recognises the 
higher will, and looks forward to the glorious end; 
the latter is concerned only with itself, and does 
not get beyond self.—Self-secking is a deadly 
plague to the soul.—The example of Jesus Christ 
instructs, directs, leads, makes the way of the 
cross a path of light; He went no other way, and 
the Christian also, His disciple, may not go a 
different one. 

StarKke:—If we would make people religious 
we must not use the wheel and the sword in the 
church, or fight them with the iron Bible, or 
preach fables; but build our exhortation upon 
Christ, the fellowship of the Spirit, the fellow- 
ship of God, for such arguments pierce through 
bone and marrow.—Love of honor in a preacher 
is a baneful poison, a prolific source of dissension 
in the church of God.—Self-seeking destroys 
country and people, churches and schools, cities 
and houses.—Who has knees to bend, let him 
bend them! Christ is the One most worthy of 
glory, the One whom we can never fully honor. 

[Rospserr Hauu:—Christianity was never in- 
tended to destroy the different stations and gra- 
dations of life; but it is intended to destroy that 
arrogance and superciliousness with which rank 
and splendor are too often borne. As it teaches 
the poor humility and submission, so it teaches 
the rich humanity, gentleness, and compassion. 
In this respect it merges all distinctions (ver. 
3).—H.]. 

Pe ans who exalts himself above others, 
thinks that others also must accommodate them~- 
selves to him, acts as if they must regard his 
rights and their maintenance as of the first im- 
portance. With respect to the self-abasement of 
Christ, the language always was: Hz humbled 
Himself in order to show His obedient, willing 
spirit; but with reference to His exaltation, the 
language is: Gop has raised Him up, placed Him 
at His right hand, etc., in order to distinguish 
Him as the Author and Finisher of our faith, 
the pioneer in the way of faith by which we must 
now come to God. 

SoutmmmurmacHer:—Unity of mind among all 
Christians can be nothing else than unity in the 
knowledge that Christ is the Redeemer of the 
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world, and in the disposition to recognize Him 
as such, and to accept Him as Leader in the way 
of salvation. 1) In what respects especially the 
Redeemer is our example. 2) How can we imi- 
tate this example? 

Huvsnex :—It is characteristic of the Chris- 
tian that he does not think highly of himself, but 
is disposed to regard others as more important, 
more deserving. He acknowledges gladly their 
excellencies and gives way to them. Such hu- 
mility towards men, unaffected, and yielding the 
pre-eminence which pride arrogates to itself, 
flows from humility towards God. 

[NEANDER:—One’s judgment of another (see 
ver. 3) is not within the control of his own will 
How can he esteem his brother higher than him- 
self, if this is not in accordance with the truth, 
if he cannot but perceive in himself excellencies 
which are wanting in the other, and defects in 
the other from which he himself is free. Is hu- 
mility to be grounded upon falsehood? Most 
certainly not. But there is here presupposed, as 
resulting from the development of the Christian 
life, a pervading temper of heart, of which such 
a judgment of one’s selfin comparison with others 
is but the necessary and natural expression. The 
Christian’s love will lead him first of all to dis- 
cern what is goodin another; to discover even in 
his blemishes-his peculiar gifts, that in which he 
is really superior to himself; while on the other 
hand, through a self-scrutiny, sharpened by the 
Spirit which quickens him, he detects with rigo- 
rous exactness his own faults. And this self- 
rigor, united with love, will give leniency to his 
judgment of whatever may obscure the divine life 
in others.—H. ]. 

PassavanT:—Strife and vain glory are pests 
in hearts, houses, families, congregations, cities, 
the state, the church. 

As the Epistle for Palm Sunday (vers. 5-11). 

RavutxNBERG:—The Mediator crowned with 
praise ard honor on account of His sufferings and 
death. 1) By the world before God; 2) by God 
before the world. 

Zurss :—Royal image of the Christian who con- 
secrates his life tothe Lord; 1) Humility of heart 
is his costly adornment; 2) the blessing of love 
his joyful delight; 3) pleasing God his exalted 
aim; and 4) harvesting of the seed his heavenly 
reward. 

Law and Testimony :—What a Christian shares 
with his Lord Jesus: 1) the cross; 2) the glory. 
Conditions of the church of Christ; 1) its servi- 
tude; 2) its glory. The palms which we strew 
in the path of the Lord Jesus: 1) That we be- 
lieve in the Crucified One; 2) that we trust in 
the Exalted One. The five-fold hosanna with 
which we prepare the way of the Lord Jesus: 
hosanna (1) of humility, (2) of patience, (3) of 
faith, (4) of prayer, aud (5) of hope. 

Proutr:—The Epistle on Palm Sunday an 
earnest reminder of the entrance into the pas- 
sion week. It reminds us, 1) of the cross and 
death of Christ; 2) of His innocence and holi- 
ness; 8) of His divine dignity; 4) of His com- 
plete subjection to God’s will; 5) of the trium- 
phant end of His sufferings.—The traits of a true 
imitation of Christ: 1) Humility; 2) Self-de- 
nial; 3) Obedience unto death, 





40 THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
God helps believers in their endeavors to imitate Christ. 
(II. 12-18.) 
12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 


but now much more in my absence, 
13 trembling. For it 
14 his good pleasure. 


work out your own salvation with fear and 
is God who worketh in you both to will and to do of (or for) 
Do all things without murmurings and disputings [doubtings]. 


15 That ye may be [become]' blameless and harmless [pure] (the) sons [children] of 
God, without rebuke,? in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation [generation], 


16 among whom ye shine [appear] 


as lights [luminaries ]* in the world, holding forth 


the word of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have not run in 


17 vain, neither labored in vain. 


18 sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy [rejoice], and I rejoice with you all. 


Yea, and if [But, if also] I be offered upon [in] the 


For 


the same cause (also) do ye [also] joy [rejoice], and rejoice with me. 


1 Ver. 15. TevéoOac in & B, et al. has better support than fre in A, etal. 


2 Ibid. "Apoya, found in& A BC et al., is better suppor’ 


might more readily displace the latter, than the reverse. 


ted than duapyra, but as the more common form in the N.T. 


Ibid. The Greck for luminaries (hwaripes), says Lightfoot, is used almost exclusively of the heavenly bodies. It oc- 
curs again in the N. T, only in Rev. xxi. 11, where also it should be so rendered.—H.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 12. Wherefore, core, refers to what pre- 
cedes, as in iv. 1. See Wrinen’s Gram. p. 301. 
"Ynnxoboate is correlative with yevduevog brpxoos, 
and Tv éavTév cwrnpiay corresponds to vers. 9- 
11. The exhortation borrows its coloring indeed 
from vers. 8-11, but, like the example of Christ 
adduced as an illustration, it reaches back to the 
entire course of thought (vers. 1-11), and hence 
does not. attach itself merely to ver. 11 (Scuen- 
KEL), to the last thing discussed (vers. 6-11, 
Mover) or toi. 27 ff. (De Werrs).— My beloved 
(ayaryroi wov) shows the Apostle’s joy and deep 
interest in them (ver. 2).—As ye have always 
obeyed (kadac ravrore impKoboare) singles out the 
act on the part of the Philippians, upon which he 
now builds his hope that his exhortation will not 
beinvain. Mihi ad salutem vos hortanti, ipsique deo 
(BenceL). The context requires this explana- 
tion.—Not asin my presence only. M7 be- 
longs to the following imperative (xarepyateaVe) ; 
for if the negative belonged to ixyxovcare, with 
which Luther wrongly connects it, ov would have 
been used. ‘Qc, according to its use in a parti- 
cipial clause, points out a possible idea of the 
Philippians, that such compliance with Paul’s ad- 
monition must be necessary only in his presence. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 617. Hence it is not a 
term of comparison (Hénumann).—But now 
much more in my absence (a2. viv ToAAo 
[aaAov ev Th.a7ovaia ov) urges the stronger ne- 
cessity for self-cxertion, because they are left to 
themselves, without the assistance of the Apostle 
who is now far distant. Quia ego vobis non ades- 
Se possum, ipsi vos curateeo magis (BuncEr.).— 
Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. Mera ¢éGov kat tpduov, refers 
(as in Eph. vi. 5) to that tender conscientiousness, 
that fear in the presence of the omnipresent God, 
which feels that no effort or solicitude can be 





too great. It does not refer to a servant’s rela- 
tion (BENGEL: servi esse debetis, examplo Christi, 
ver. 8), nor to spiritual pride (Ritzer), nor to 
resignation to.God’s will (Martutzs). T7v éavrov 
owtypiav marks the salvation as that of the Phi- 
lippians themselves (éavrév not being here used 
for dAAqAwy, Fiat, etal.), who in this case ought 
to regard the things of themselves (ra éavrév oxo- 
meiv) as the glorious end of the katepydzeo¥e. On 
éavrov see Winer’s Gram., p.150sq. KarepydZeo- 
Ja: means to bring to pass (perficere usque ad metam, 
Bence), for which energetic perseverance is re- 
quisite. The mode of this is indicated by énkob- 
care, as also by the example of Christ (ver. 8). 
Ver. 13. For itis God who worketh in 
you (ed¢ yap éorw 6 évepyav Ev iviv). The Apos- 
tle strengthens his exhortation here by remind- 
ing them that if they disregard it they will not 
mercly suffer personal loss, (77 éavtav cwrnpiav), 
but strive against another, the Highest, whose 
work and working they would disturb and bring 
to naught. It confirms the entire exhortation, 
though it designates only the tj éavtév owrnpiav 
specially as their aim and labor, Thus it is nei- 
ther a ground of encouragement (Curysostom, 
Meyer, ef al.), nor an incentive to humility 
(Canvin, SCHENKEL, et al.) ; for it is not designed 
to confirm exclusively either xatepydfeot_e or 
ueTa $6B0v Kat tpduov. Notwithstanding God’s 
activity, which is shown by éoriv 6 évepydv to be 
constant, and by év dipiv to be exerted in the 
hearts of individuals, every one should be care- 
ful both as to what he does or omits to do. 
Of God it is not said that He effectually works 
(karepydferac) to willand to do, since He does not 
indeed accomplish this result in all; but He is 
only said évepyeiv, because where it is effected, it 
is not without His assistance; which of course to 
be effective i eal requires obedience on 
their part (dmaxober). OLEMANN wrongly ex- 
plains év vuiv as intra coetum vestrum [and others 
‘among you.’—H.]. What God works is espe- 
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eially—Both to willand to do, kal rd GéAew Kat 
76 évepyeiv. The first is the self-determination, 
the second the personal exertion: both take place 
in the heart of the believer. The first originates, 
the second carries out in the life; both are condi- 
tions of the karepy dleotar.—Of or for his good 
pleasure wtrép ric evdoxiag is a nearer limitation 
of évepyov. God’s working has its ground within 
Himself (His eddoxia), and is not occasioned or 
controlled by anything out of Himself, and in 
man. The article defines the disposition as well 
known. Comp. Rom. xv. 8: trip aAnveiac Seov. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 383. [The preposition 
irép does not represent the evdoxic as the mere 
ratio of the action, or the mere norma according 
to which it is done, but as the interested cause of 
it; the commodum of the eidoxia was that which 
the action was designed to subserve (Exuicort). 
—H.]. On eidoxia see i. 15; Eph. i. 5. The 
meaning of irép cannot be xard, secundum, nor 
can the eidoxia of the Philippians be meant 
(Exasmous, et ai.) 

Ver. 14. Do all things without murmur- 
ings and doubtings. Ildvra is limited only 
by the context: all which is to be done in refer- 
ence to salvation, for which God gives the willing 
and the working. [The verb (moveire) here com- 
prehends in its full compass suffering as well as 
doing. ‘The patience with which the Christian 
endures the trials to which God may call him il- 
lustrates his character not less decisively than 
the habit of active obedience.—H.] Iloeire 
marks only the act, the natureand mode of which 
are determined by the disposition of the doer 
(xopic yoyyvouav wat dtadoyouav). The preposi- 
tion denotes, like dvev (1 Pet. iv. 9) a separation, 
but the difference between them is, that the for- 
mer represents the subject, the latter the object 
as distant. The Philippians ought to be distant, 
separated, from murmurings and doubtings; dvev 
would indicate that these ought to be far from 
the Philippians (Eph. ii. 12); and see Tirrmann 
Syn., 1, pp. 93-97. The distinction between the 
two substantives is, that the first (yoyyvopol) be- 
longs to the unwilling, weak, and still stubborn 
spirit, the second (dcaAoy:opuoi) to the doubtful 
spirit, which does not see its way clearly. The 
former proceeds from the will, the latter from 
the intellect. ScuenxKen refers the first to the 
defiant, the second to the timid heart. Bunern 
supposes the dueunroe in ver. 15 to refer back to 
yoyyvouol, and dxépazo: to diadoyiopav. We are not to 
understand by the latter term disputation, contro- 
versy (WIESELER, Erasmus, et al.), contrary to the 
usage of the New Testament. This word is not 
to be limited, as e. g. to God only (MryeR, étai.), 
to superiors (Estrus, et al.), or fellow Christians 
(Canvin, WIESELER, ef al.). [As yoyyvoudc is the 
moral, so d:aAoyioudc is the intellectual rebellion 
against God (Liaurroor),—H. ] 

Ver. 15, That ye may become blame- 
less and pure. ‘Iva marks the end, yévyjove 
the way, which is a becoming, a process of de- 
velopment. ‘Ayeurrol, unblamable, those (accord- 
ing to the Greek form) in whom there is no- 
thing to blame (1 Thess. iii. 13), represents 
the moral integrity as manifesting itself out- 
wardly; dxépasoe (from Kepérvvuse), unmixed (Rom. 
xvi. 19; Matt. x. 16), presents ‘the same accord- 
ing to its inner character’ (Mrmr). The first 





—— 


isthat from which we can judge of the second, 
for it is the condition of it; the inward answers 
to the outward.—Children of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation [not nation as in the 
A. V.—H.] Téxva deot sums up both predicates, 
such are they as Christians: but in Christ (Eph. 
i. 5; Gal. iv. 5) they should become duapa (with- 
out pouoc, Eph. i. 4; v. 27; Col. i. 22, in quo 
non est, quod reprehendatur), or audunra (from 
poudouat, 2 Pet. iii. 14, qui reprehendi non potest), 
and this in spite of and in their actual circum- 
stances. Mécov (here as a preposition, see Wi- 
NER’S Giram., p. 471) yevedg oKxodtae Kad diesrpap- 
pévnc. Comp. Acts ii. 40; 1 Pet. ii. 18; Matt. 
xvii. 17; Luke ix. 41. Teved is used de extatis 
alicujus hominibus. The first adjective describes 
the outward, dishonest, perverted demeanor; the 
second the inward, distorted character. Mani- 
festly there is an allusion here to a passage in the 
important chapter which serves as a basis of pro- 
phecy (Deut. xxxii. 5): qudprocay obk air réxva 
Bepnrd, yeved oKortd Kat dveotpaypévyn.— Among 
whom ye shine as luminaries in the 
world. [The active (paivecy) means to shine (see 
John i. 5; 2 Pet. i. 19; Rev. i. 16); but the 
middle means to appear,as in Matt. xviii. 27; 
1 Pet. iv. 18 and James iv. 14. The A. V. does 
not always observe the distinction.—H.] ’Ep oi¢ 
belongs ad sensum to yeved¢ (Winer’s Gram., p. 
141). The verb, gaiveode, not gaivere, describes 
their becoming visible, being recognized as God’s 
children. Hence itis not lucetis (BENGEL), still 
less is it the imperative (PELacius, Erasmus, 
et al.). [Christians were not to he, but now 
actually were, as luminaries in a dark, heathen. 
world (Ex1ricotr).—H.] The apostle calls to. 
their mind what they are, in order that they 
may show themselves to be such. But a¢ gworg- 
pec introduces a new figure, to designate the 
immoral character of the world: Christians are. 
the stars, illuminators, év «éozq, in the world, 
which in itself is as dark as night. Hence 
év xéoum is not to be joined with gaivecfe (Dm 
Werte), nor is gaivovra to be supplied (RILxr107;, 
et al.) ; neither is it equivalent to ‘‘in the hea-. 
vens” (RHEINWALD), Dor is it dat. commodi, ‘for: 
the world” (Storr). [This form (¢worjpec) oc- 
curs elsewhere in the N. T. only in Rev. xxi. 11, 
where it has the same sense.—H. ] 

Ver. 16. Holding forth the word of life, 
presents the mode of the ¢aivecte. Adyov Cwfe 
receives illustration from the connection which 
exists between life and light (Johni. 4: # Cop 
qv 70 géc): life is light, Christ is the life (John 
vi. 48; xiv. 6) and the light (John viii. 62 ; ix. 5; 
xii. 46), and indeed the source of them; His 
followers are also light, but it is a derived light 

Matt. v. 14); the essence of the gospel is light 
Eph. v. 8; Col. i. 12), and the life is in the 
word, and as the thought breaks forth in the 
word, so also the light and the life. Accordingly 
éréyorvrec is used and not merely Eyorrec. The 
Christian holds forth the word of lifé, living it, 
living out what is living within him. Hence 
T@ Adyw moocéyovrec (THEODORET) is incorrect, for 
we have not the dative (Acts iii. 5);. and so also 
is ‘holding fast” (LurHuR).—The aim and re- 
sult is: That I may rejoice in [or, more 
literally, for a rejoicing to me against] the, 
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day of Christ (ele kabyjua tpot sic muépav 
Xpicrov). Comp. i. 10, 26. The cause of his 
rejoicing then will be: That I have not 
run in vain, neither labored in vain (érc 
ob« elg xevov édpapov obdé eic Kevov éxoTiaga). 
The first expression, which recalls the contests 
of the stadium or race, denotes his zeal and 
the wide reach of his activity (not confined 
to one place); the second (derived from xordc, 
toil) indicates the labor and effort which his 
ministry involves. The modifying ovx ei¢ Kevdv 
follows: in vain, i.e. without fruit or result (2 Cor. 
vi. 1; Gal. ii. 2; 1 Thess. iii. 5), which thus 
occasions the repetition, and does not merely arise 
from his feeling of joy in the consciousness that 
such is the result Nyaa ; 

Ver. 17. But if also I be offered. ’AAAd 
introduces an antithesis which ¢ shows to be 
conditional. What this antithesis is, «at before 
arévdoua: shows. [‘*My labors have heen se- 
vere, unintermitted. But not content with this 
Iam willing (if that is reserved for me) to 
suffer a martyr’s death.”—H.] The meaning 
of onévdopat is: IL am poured out as a drink- 
offering, presented as a libation, as in 2 Tim. 
iv. 6. Comp. Numb. xxviii. 7; xv.4sq. [The 
present tense represents the act as in pro- 
gress. ‘If I am being poured out,” efe.—H.] 
The libation-wine, set apart from its common 
use, serving as an expression of joy (Ps. civ. 15; 
Eccles. x. 19), as an image of quickening grace 
(Prov. ix. 2; Isaiah lv. 1), as a sweet savor 
a Cor. ii. 15; Rom. xv. 16), serves to represent 
the Apostle (separated from them by his deoyo/), 
728 giving up his personal and official ego, his 
Wife and his desires, pouring out in w martyr’s 
‘death his blood as a sweet savor. The Apostle’s 
death. by the sword is here alluded to, the pre- 
‘sent marking it as impending (i. 20). Kal con- 
nects this death by martyrdom with édpasov and 
_éxoviaoa, his sufferings with his labors; the latter 
have not been fruitless, and the former also shall 
not be so.—Hence the following is added: Upon 
‘(in) the sacrifice and service of your faith. 
’Eri points to the circumstances of the orévdecVa; 
this takes place in rq @vcia kal Aevtoupyia. Both 
.are united under one article, and are hence con- 
ceived of asa unity. ‘he second is the priestly 
“service (Luke i. 28; Heb. viii. 6), hence the first 
is the act ef offering, not victima (WrsstNaEr). 
The offering itself is designated by the genitive: 
THe morTéwe YuoY, With respect to which the Apos- 
tle exercises his priestly functions, presenting it 
to God, while he himself is the accompanying 
drink-offering, since his blood is poured forth. 
As the former results in his glory, so now this 
results in his joy. [The Hebrews, in offering 
their sacrifices, poured out often a libation or 
drink-offering at the same time. See Ex, xxix. 
40; Numb, xxviii. 7. The costume of the 
thought in this passage is evidently derived from 
that practice. The faith of the Philippians, ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s allusion, is viewed asa 
sacrifice which they have brought to the altar for 
the purpose of presenting it to God. The Apos- 
tle himself with reference to his agency in their 
salvation, officiates as the priest who offers this 
sacrifice for them. The act of presenting it is 
styled’ here a Aecrovpyia, i.e. as the word 
imports, a sacerdotal service, or ministry (see Luke 


i 23; Heb. viii. 6). Paul declares now, in the 
ardor of his-affection for the Philippians, that if 
it be necessary in order that he may discharge 
his priestly office more perfectly, or that the 
sacrifice of their faith may be more acceptable 
unto God, that his blood should be shed as a 
libation for them, he is willing to die in their 
behalf. He has in view the possibility of his 
martyrdom, and the effect which he hopes may 
result from :that event, in strengthening their 
faith and preparing them for heaven.—H.] 
RILiiet’s rendering of omévdoua:, I am sprin- 
kled, is incorrect, for it is the present tense; 
éxi has not the sense of “to” (WinsINGER), or 
super (VAN HENGEL), since @volia is not victima, 
There is no antithesis here to i. 25 (De Werrr), 
of which no reader would readily think, for 
what intervenes (i. 26-ii. 1 sq.) makes that con- 
nection at too remote places, or toi. 25, as if 
he had hoped to live to see the perfection of his 
readers, but now supposes the opposite (MEYER, 
Wiestnaer, et al.), or as if he had thought at 
first that he should live to see the coming of the 
Lord (Van Hence) which is not here in ques- 
tion. It should not be joined with the follow- 
ing yaipw (BenGEL).—I rejoice, and rejoice 
with you all, yaipw kai ovyyaipw raow ryiv. 
THEOPHYLACT: oby w¢ 6 arofavobuevoc Avrovuat, 
GAAG Kat yaipw bre orovdy yivoua. Paul rejoices 
in the prospect of a martyr’s death; but not for 
himself merely; he rejoices with the Church 
also, which will thus experience and acknow- 
ledge the blessing of martyrdom. Meyer, con- 
trary to the usus loguendi of the New Testament 
(Luke i. 68; xv. 6,9; 1 Cor. xii. 26; xiii. 6, 
where it means in each case to rejoice with others) 
takes ovyyaipw as congratulor together with the 
Vulg., Beneut, et al. [This is also Licurroor’s 
interpretation.—H. ] 

Ver. 18. For the same cause (rd 0 airé, 
governed by the verb) presents the cause of the 
Joy to which in conclusion he earnestly exhorts 
them from his example. [Instead of being 
grieved that they should be such gainers at his 
expense, he would have them share his joy in 
being permitted to yield up his life with such 
gain to himself and such benefit to them.—H.]J— 
Do ye also rejoice, and rejoice with me, 
kai dueic yalpete kal ovyyaiperé wor. These are 
imperatives, not indicatives (ERasmus). The fol- 
lowing explanations are wrong: gratulamini mihi, 
libato (BENGEL) ; subauditur xara with 1d d’abTé 
Beza); 70 Pabvté6—=doattw¢ (RHEINWALD, RILLIET, 

IESINGER, who cites Matt. xxvii. 44). Brnez.: 
martyr prestantia. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. A great blessing rests upon fellowship with 
Christians, whether they be mature or not (ver. 
12), for it tends to the development of Christian 
character and life; but not merely upon fellow- 
ship with those who are present to the senses: 
the spiritual man ought to make his influence 
reach to the absent also. The more he does this 
the better. 

2. In connection with faith which comes from 
the preaching of the divine word (Rom. x. 17: 
% mlotee && dxonc, 7 dé axon dud /huaroc Veo), obe- 





dience is demanded (imaxog, ver. 12: unnkeboare). 
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This gives keenness to the tender conscience, 
which dreads to disregard or to seem to cast con- 
tempt upon God and His gifts (werd g6Bov kai tpd- 
Hov). Quamvis enim gratis in uno Christo per fidem 
apprehenso servemur, tamen per viam justitie ad sa- 
dutem contendere nos oportet, cum filii dei ejus spirttu 
ducantur (Beza), hence they must follow, because 
in His strength they are able todoit. We belong 
to God through Christ, and we should, by obedience 
to Him and to His word, prove this relationship. 

8. Our salvation is as much God’s work as our 
own. The beginning of a new life in the soul is 
entirely an act of God, which the Holy Spirit ef- 
fects in our spirit, but not in our consciousness; 
yet in such a manner that we become conscious 
of it as an act of God. We do not create our- 
selves men; God creates us (HaRuEss, Zthics, p- 
229). He works in us constantly the willing and 
the doing. But we can resist Him, withdraw 
ourselves from Him. He does not work irresis- 
tibly; determinatively. But because He works 
thus in us, we may not remain idle, we must. be 
fearful lest we lose this work of grace, fearful on 
account of our weakness, and the dangers in and 
around us, and must cherish and follow this will- 
ing and working effected by God. 

4, [Neanpger :—Paul always represents the sal- 
vation of man as something which can be accom- 
plished only through the grace of God as the work 
of Godin man. But headds (ver. 13) a more exact 
designation of the temper of heart with which 
Christians should work out their salvation, v:z., 
‘swith fear and trembling.” This would not be 
appropriate if he were speaking of what lay 
merely inthe hand of man, in which case all would 
depend upon his own strength. It is because Paul 
is conscious of the weakness and insufficiency of 
all human strength, because he presupposes that 
man can do nothing without God, and must con- 
stantly watch over himself, lest through his own 
fault he lose the aid of divine grace, without 
which all human efforts are in vain; itis for this 
reason that he designates this temper of mind as 
one of fear and trembling, as the feeling of per- 
sonal accountability and helplessness, of inse- 
curity and instability in ourselves, by which we 
may be ever admonished to continual watchful- 
ness, and to ever-renewed waiting upon God as 
the fountain of all our strength. Hence, as the 
ground of such an admonition, he appeals to this 
consciousnessthat we can of ourselves do nothing, 
that itis God who alone bestows upon us the 
power to will and to perform what is needful to 
our salvation; that all, indeed, depends upon his 
sovereign will. This feeling of dependence, the 
ground-tone of the Christian life, is ever to be 
maintained. Itis this which must combat the 
presumption of a vain human self-reliance, 
which, finding itself deceived in the result, so 
easily gives place to dejection and despair. (See 
vers. 12, 13.—H.]. 

5. The goal is reached by a gradual process 
(ver. 15: yévyode). Renovatio non est talis muta- 
tio, quz uno momento statim omnibus suis partibus 
perficiatur ac absolvatur, sed habet sua initia, suos 
progressus, guibus in magna infirmitate perficitur. 
(GerHarD, loc. xii. 9, 9126), Fiunt im conver- 
sione inchoationes similes conception, non tamen so- 
lum concipi, sed et nasci opus est; nihiliamen horum 
fit sine gratuita dei misericordia (AUGUSTINE). 





6. ©680¢ kal rpduoc may not be omitted, for in 
the renovatio just as full a view is given of the 
magna potentia Dei as of the magna infirmitas ho- 
mins. But yoyyvopic kai diadoyiaudg must be ab- 
sent, for the first springs from self-confidence, 
contentment with one’s self, the second from 
mistrust towards God and His gifts as the source 
of power; the first excites a sullen will towards 
God, the second turns the confused spirit away 
from God, and ends in despair. 

7. Every Christian has a mission in the world, 
to let his light shine round about him, and to be 
anxious that the darkness of the world, though 
it is around him, shall on this very account not 
be and remain in him, 

8. The word of God must, as a word of life, 
manifest itself actively in the personal traits of 
the Christian, that there may be an eloquent ser- 
mon without word of mouth, in the still, noiseless 
walk and character. 

9. As death is no loss to the Christian, still 
less is the martyr’s death, which is rather a 
ground and cause of thankful joy for the Church 
and for the martyr himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The work of thy salvation is (1) God’s work 
wrought upon thee and in thee; (2) the work of 
the Church, within which it takes place; (8) 
thine own work, since thou consentest to it.— 
God does not give thee the flower and the fruit 
of salvation, but the seed, the sunshine and the 
rain. He does not give houses, nor yet beams 
and squared stones, but trees, and rocks, and 
limestone, and says: Now build thyself a house. 
Regard not God’s work within thee as an anchor 
to hold thy bark firmly to the shore, but as a 
sail which shall carry it to its port.—Fear thy 
depression and faint-heartedness, but take cou- 
rage at thy humility before God. Consider God’s 
gifts, thy employment of them, the final reckon- 
ing before Him. Ever become more and more 
what thou really art, a light in the world.—Even 
in sorrow and the deepest pain, overlook not the 
reasons for joy. 

SrarKe :—Behold the character of righteous 
children, scholars, and hearers, who in their pa- 
rents and teachers really see God, and therefore 
are obedient, as well in their absence as in their 
presence, since they have the every where-present 
God before their eyes and in their hearts. Our 
Christianity does not lead one to hide himself in 
deserts and convents, and thus to remain blame- 
less, but in the midst of the perverted, degene- 
rate world to guard himself from sin. Such 
knighthood will God have from us.—When the 
joy of the children of this world ceases, then the 
joy of the faithful first really begins; and the 
ability to rejoice in extreme sufferings, even in 
death itself, is a proof of the truth and excellence 
of the Christian religion. 

Ringer :—We ought never to forget the danger 
of being lost, to which we are exposed so long as 
we live in a body of sin and death, and amid the 
temptations of the world; and therefore we 
ought not to regard ourselves as beyond fear and 
trembling.—God does not compel and overpower 
us by His working, like a block. Man can do 
nothing without God, and God will do nothing 
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without man and his awakened will.—As surely 
as God does nothing against His honor, so surely 
will He do nothing against our salvation.—Doubt- 
ing is opposed to faith, murmuring, tolove. Even 
now, at the departure of favored children of God, 
the grace which has been made known in them 
sweetens perceptibly all sorrow over their loss, 
and prevents any wish to bring them back 
again. 

GertacH:—The believing Christian is 
awakened and moved by God’s power. It is 
mighty in him. But he ought also to give him- 
self up to it without reservation, neither opposing 
God's will by murmuring, a disposition directly 
contrary to it, nor concealing his disobedience 
behind doubts, subtleties, and questions. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—We ought to fear ‘and 
tremble for ourselves as soon as we perceive the 
thought of future blessedness becoming dim in 
our souls, or the longing for it becoming languid 
in our hearts.—Every one who has such fear of 
that which may bring upon’us adversity, every 
one who through this fear denies the Redeemer 
before men, should consider that it was the will 
of our dying Redeemer that His followers should 
take His cross upon them as their own. But we 
can take it upon us only in the faithful and un- 
wearied service of truth and goodness, and of all 
that we recognize as the will of God. 

Menxen :—The willing is of God and the abi- 
lity to dois of God; but the using, the action, 
the life in conformity with such divinely awa- 
kened willing and divinely bestowed ability, is 
ours, is dependent upon us, upon our faithful- 
ness.—He who could think that God indeed 
works in him the willing but not the performing, 
or that to-day he gives the willing, but the per- 
forming not until after days and years, or even 
not until the future life, would in that error utter 
a falsehood concerning God, and would deny 
Him.—No disposition of heart in which love and 
faith are wanting accords with the spirit of truth 
and holiness.—So also no work is good and 
pleasing to God by which love and faith are in- 
jured.—There is something lovely and benevo- 
lent about a man who performs every good deed 
as freely, as joyfully, as kindly, as if it had not 
been a duty at all, as if no law had enjoined it, no 
fear compelled it, as if, instead of proving diffi- 
cult, it had cost no self-denial and no effort, as if 
it had sprung forth with delight and joy from his 
very nature, from the rich treasure of his good- 
ness and his love. How ungracious and unlovely 
on the other hand is every word, and work, and 
endurance, in which we detect compulsion, secret 
reluctance, and vexation, an inward, restrained 
murmuring, that says to us plainly enough: all 
this would not be done, were it not. compelled.— 
The worth and the good conduct of the child of 





God should not be the pitiable product of favora. 
ble circumstances, not that miserable, godless 
virtue which is ever dependent on outward cir- 
cumstances, and changes as often as they change. 
—The Holy Scriptures contain not an empty, 
unpractical theory, not a rule for those who 
dwell in heaven, but instruction for us who live 
in the midst of the world, who are on the field 
of battle, and whose life, on account of our own 
inward character and relation to the world, can 
be nothing else but a struggle, and who can at- 
tain to freedom and peace only through manifold 
yictories.—It was in general characteristic of 
the Apostle to be moved, awakened, strengthened 
and exalted by nothing so quickly, so deeply, so 
powerfully, in the depths of his heart, as by a 
glance forward to the day of Christ (ver. 16). 

Hrusner:—With real Christians there should 
be no need of any Mentor, of any higher power 
whose presence alone could compel them to obe- 
dience; they should do the right, no matter whe- 
ther any one sees or not. With many, doing 
right is but an eye-service, and with such the law 
itself is at bottom only one more bugbear.— 
Christianity does not enjoin anxious scrupulous- 
ness and gloomy self-mortification, but it forbids 
bold assurance and defiant self-confidence. This 
thought—it is possible for thee to lose thy salva- 
tion—can never be fearful enough to us. We 
should tremble at the idea—it is possible for thee 
to be cast off from God.—Man must strive as 
though he could do all, as though all depended 
on himself. Joy and love in obedience charac- 
terize the Christian as a child of God, as a son in 
distinction from a slave.—Christians should 
stand in contrast with their age, should constitute 
the élite, and serve as models for others around 
them.—The fickle sparkle at times; the truly 
pious burn evenly on.—The service of sin con- 
sumes also—but it destroys the best part of the 
man. 

PassavanT :—-Fear and trembling, before the 
face of the thrice Holy One; before an unholy 
world, which ensnares us on every side with the 
allurements of sin, so that we become partakers 
of its sins; before ourselves, before this heart 
which, consciously or unconsciously, joins so 
readily with Satan and the world in lust and 
malice, which conceals within itself so many a 
lust, so many a lie, and so many a power of evil— 
a manifold tinder of destruction. 

Muyer:—Only blessed! is the inscription 
over every pious Christian’s door, as it is over 
the pastor’s study, over font, altar, pulpit, grave. 
Strive that thou mayest be blessed.—(1) Your 
salvation your care; (2) your salvation Goa’s 
work. The defiant heart has heard the admoni- 
tion to penitence, ‘work out !—the timid heart 
the assurance, ‘it is God!” 


CHAP. II. 19-24. 





IV. SECTION THIRD. 
The conduct of the companions and assistants of the Apostle. 
(Cuaprer IT. 19-30.) 
Timothy and his approaching mission to them. 
(Crap. II. 19-24.) 
19 But I trust [hope]! in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly unto you, that I 
20 also may be of good comfort, when I know your state. For I have no man like- 
21 minded, who will naturally [sincerely] care for yourstate. For all seek their own, 
22 not the things which are Jesus Christ’s. But ye know the proof of him, that as a 
23 son [child] with the [a] father, he hath served with me in [for] the gospel. Him 


therefore I hope to send presently [immediately]? so soon as I shall see? how it 


24 will go with me. 


But I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly. 


1 Ver, 19. (Our English Version often confuses the renderings of éAmi¢w and mémovéa with each other. See the notes 


on Philem. ver. 23, p. 23 (LANG#’s Series).—H.]. 


2 Ver, 23. (“ Presently,” by an old English usage—“ immediately,” asin 1 Sam. ii. 16; Matth. xxvi.53. See Eastwoop 
and Wricar’s Bible Word Book, p. 38. This change in the meaning of the English word conceals from the reader the rela- 
tion in which “shortly ” (raxéws) in ver. 19, and “immediately ” hero (€favrijs) stand to each other.—H.]. 

8 Joid. [On the form adidw, see the EXEGETICAL Notes below.—H.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19. But I hope (éA7i{w dé) in spite of 
the martyrdom, (omevdéoda:, ver. 17) which he 
apprehends. He regards a favorable result as 
possible, but only because he hopes in the 
Lord Jesus (év xupig ’Iycov) who is the ground 
of his hope (1 Cor. xv. 19), so that he is confi- 
dent of being able to dispense with Timothy, and 
to send him shortly to them (Tiéveov tayéwe wéu- 
wat tiv). This also took place, since the second 
epistle was written to him after this. Tayéwe is 
limited by ver. 23. The simple dative ipiv is 
stronger than mpoc ivac, not merely equivalent 
(Van Hence), for the latter is only local, while 
the former marks his longing for the Philippi- 
ans—their attachment to each other.—That I 
also may be of good comfort, gives the pur- 
pose (iva) of the mission; «dyé, found only here, 
refers to the effect of the letter in allaying the 
anxiety of the church concerning Paul, who also 
needed the same alleviation with respect to them 
(etpuye, also found only here), for the church is 
exposed to many dangers (i. 27-30; iii. 1-21; 
iv. 2).—When I know your state. Tvoic 
indicates definite knowledge, the object of which 
is ra.mepl iuov. He needs and expects to re- 
ceive through Timothy good news as well as cer- 
tain information. He ascribes special impor- 
tance to Timothy’s communications, for not only 
had Epaphroditus been a long time away from 
Philippi (vers. 25-30), but he wished also to 
learn the effect of this present letter, and Timo- 
thy understood him perfectly, and was aware of 
all that concerned and interested the Apostle. 

Ver. 20. For I have no man like-minded, 





ovdéva yap Exw iodyvyov, [The comparison here 
is between Timothy and other persons, not be- 
tween him and Paul; since the object of the 
remark clearly is to state why the Apostle sends 
Timothy rather than any one else.—H.]. This 
last reason alone he makes prominent, and hence 
unfolds it still further.—Who will sincere- 
ly care for your state. ‘Qoric describes 
the character of Timothy: such a one as that, 
ete., and iodpuyoc (found only in this place in 
the New Testament), referring through éy to 
the Apostle, is more closely defined in its mode 
of action, entirely like giAoc ico 7H puyxH pov 
(Deut. xiii. 6). Tvyoiwe marks the uprightness 
and purity, the freedom from false, self-seeking 
arts, by which he will show his solicitude for 
them (rd mepi tudv yepyvgoes) when he comes. 
The sympathy with which he will enter into 
their relations and circumstances (74 epi tuar, 
not Td ipov, 2 Cor. xii. 14), your estate, your 
possessions. [The verb is future with reference 
to the concern for them which Timothy would 
manifest on his arrival among them.—H. ] 

Ver. 21. For all (oi mdvre¢ ydp) answers to 
oidéva. The article merely denotes a limitation. 
Those only are referred to who, from their situ- 
ation being in the Apostle’s immediate circle at 
the time, would be compared with the like-mind- 
ed (iodpuyoc) Timothy.—Seek their own, not 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s (ra 
gavtav Cyrova.y, ov Ta XproTod "Inoov), hence do not 
act sincerely (yvyoiwt). Comp. ver. 4. We are 
not to think of the hardships of the journey to 
which they preferred their own comfort (the 
Greeks), or that of mavre¢ is equivalent to.““many,” 
“the most” (Grorius, et al.), or that they are 
Philippensibus cogniti (Van Henagt), or that the 
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word ‘more’ is to be understood with Cyreiv, 
(Erasmus), although self-seeking has its grada- 
tions. No reference is made to those designated in 
i. 15, 17. It would not have occurred to Paul to 
sendany of them. Those spoken of ini. 14, might 
beof the number. Of those mentioned in Col. iv. 
10-14; Philem. ver. 24, Demas probably is the 
only one who was with him. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that the Apostle cannot 
send Timothy away immediately (vers. 19, 23). 

Ver. 22. But ye know the proof of him 
(tiv dé doxeuyv avtov ywooxere). Timothy was 
indeed known to the Philippians, and had been 
with them (Acts xvi. 1, 18; xvii. 14); hence the 
verb is indicative, not imperative (Vulg., cognos- 
cite). On doxtuhv, indoles spectata, see Rom. v. 4; 
2 Cor. ii. 9; ix. 18.—The proof consists in this: 
That as a child with a father, he hath 
served with me, ott ae matpi téxvov ody époi 
édotdcvaev. Instead of saying simply éuoi, he 
proceeds with otv éuoi in a variatio structure 
(Winer’s Gram., pp. 422, 577), in order to in- 
dicate that he is speaking of a service shared 
with himself, which is more nearly defined by 
the additional clause: for the gospel (cic evay- 
yéA.ov), its advancement, (comp. i. 5). 

Ver. 23. [By yév here Paul opposes his sending 
of Timothy to his own coming as he hopes (dé, 
next verse).—Ovv, therefore, since the Apostle 
would be thus relieved (ebyvaa, ver. 19), and 
Timothy (rotrov) had such qualifications for the 
service. Both grounds of the inference should 
be recognized]. What follows here defines 
more closely the rayéwc in ver. 19, [The 
“shortly,” “speedily” there, is relative with re- 
ference to the result of the crisis of which he now 
speaks as near at hand,—H ].—Him therefore 
IT hope to send immediately, (rovrov yév obv 
éAnifo réupat). Todrov sums up the characteris- 
tics mentioned in vers. 20, 22.—So0 soon as I 
shall see how it will go with me, (dc dv agida 
Ta mepi éué). For the form a@idu instead of aridu, 
see Winer’s Gram. p. 45. It is like aeAniCovrec 
in Luke vi. 85. The verb, according to its signi- 
fication, points to the distance (prospicere), to see 
forward to the issue; it indicates his tender 
anxiety to send Timothy as soon as possible. ‘Qe, 
as, in point of time, and with dv, as soon as ever his 
relations change, or there is a definite prospect of 
the issue, one or the other of them will come.— 
"Efavri¢ se. Spac (Acts x. 88; xi. 11; xxi. 32; 
xxiii. 80), emphatic limitation of méupa. [He 
would send Timothy at once on being able to 
make him the bearer of good tidings. Ag Lignt- 
FooT remarks o¢ dv... . é&avt#c ismat once 
when. —H. 

Ver. 24, ButI trust in the Lord (rémovSa 62 
év xupiy), Aé answers to év in ver. 23. Although 
he hopes he will be able to send Timothy, yet he 
has confidence in the Lord (ii. 19): That I also 
myself shall come shortly (é7¢ Kat abrd¢ ra- 
xéwc éAeboouat); thus not merely Timothy, but 
he himself will come to them. Comp. i. 25, 26; 
Philem. ver. 22. [The Apostle expects not only 
to be set at liberty as Timothy will be sent to in- 
form them, but to be able to use his own liberty 
for the purpose of coming to them.—H.] Here 
also there is an alternative, a presentiment of 
death and a hope of freedom, a wavering between 
martyrdom and a restored, free activity. 














| refined their honor, their system, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Friends should maintain fellowship with 
each other even when they are far apart in body. 
This is essential to the true welfare of each, 

2. Letters and messengers are the means of 
communication, but in each case truth is our ul- 
timate reliance as in personal intercourse, and 
this is found in its full extent only where there 
is u deep interest in the cause of Christ, and 
where selfishness does not reign, 

8. Greater than the sorrow for weak and false 
brethren should be the joy over one true friend. 

4, Even the apostolic church and the apostles 
had to suffer from the selfishness which hindered 
their complete prosperity: perfection is not 
reached at the beginning but only at the end. 

5. Hope and confidence are to be based only 
upon the Lord, and are justifiable even in time of 
trouble, even when our hopes are not realized in 
the form that we expected, when indeed the future 
is shaped for us in exact opposition to our ideas. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Where love for the brethren is founded on 
faith in the Lord—the basis of true fellowship— 
there will a lively hope in Him as the Ruler of 
the world manifest itself, giving confidence that 
the course of events shall result in the welfare of 
the church and of the individual. We see this 
illustrated in the case of Paul imprisoned at 
Rome, who, though of a melancholy, choleric tem- 
perament, was always hopeful. Candor in 
Judging persons and things is as great as it is 
rare. It is based on perfect purity. Even the 
subtlest selfishness pales before it. A teacher in 
the church, a minister of the word of Christ, has 
especially to guard himself from selfishness, 
both in its most refined and its noblest forms.— 
Hope in the Lord, and hope all that thy beart 
desires, if it find pleasure in the Lord, but reckon 
not upon thy heart or thy hope. 

Srarxke :—Not our own, not our humors, not 
cur desires, but what is Christ’s will, the ad- 
vancement of His kingdom, must we seck ag pa- 
ramount in ourselves and in others, if we would 
be saved.—Since there is 0 many ‘a slip between 
the cup and the lip,’ we ought to speak cautiously 
of future events, saying: 1 hope so, if God will, etc. 
See James iv. 18 ff. 

ScHLviERMacuHER :—All special love of one 
person for another, so far as it is truly brotherly, 
must be purely Christian. 

Menken :—Such a man as Paul, in his holy, 
heavenly disposition, in the quiet, true greatness 
of his character, in the earnestness, purity and 
majesty of his life, his willing and his working, 
could not have many equals. 

HEusyer :—True friendship is rare ; for 
a friendship such as makes two hearts one, re- 
quires not merely a similarity of certain general 
principles in duty and religion, but a similarity 
of inclinations, sentiments, and of essential prin- 
ciples. No one has more false friends than Jesus. 
Thus how rare, even among Christ’s servants, is 
an entirely pure, unselfish mind! The coarsely 
selfish serve their belly, Mammon; the more 
their school. 
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2. The return of Epaphroditus to them. 


(Cuapr. II. 25-80.) 


Yet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, and com- 


For he longed [was longing] after you all, and was full of heaviness 


25 

anion in labor, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and he that ministered to 
26 my wants. 
27 because (that) ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed he was sick nigh 


unto death: but God had mercy on him ; and not on him only, but on me also, lest 


I should have sorrow upon sorrow.’ 


I sent him therefore the more carefully 


[speedily], that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I may be the less 


sorrowful. 


Receive him therefore in the Lord with all gladness; and hold such 
in reputation [honor]: because for the [sake of his]’ work (of Christ) he was nigh 


unto death, not regarding® [hazarding] his life, to supply your lack of service to- 


ward me. 


1 Ver. 27. Emi Avanv in ABCD EF, et al.; ert Avy in K has but slight support. 
2 Ver. 30. The manuscripts give épyor alone, or in connection with xupiov ( A), Xptcrod (B), or Gov, also with the ar- 


ticle. Probably all the additions are glosses. 


[For the absolute uso of 7d épyov see Acts xv. 38. 


“The authorities being 


very evenly divided, neutralize eachother. All alike are insertions to explain 70 épyov” (Ligutroot)., Exuicort is inclined 


to retain rov Xprorod.—I.} 


3 Ver. 30. MapaBoAevaduevos in NA BDIFG, ef al; mapaBovaeveduevos in C K L, and some other manuscripts. 


The first lectio is the more difficult. See the exegesis. 


Aevodpevos.—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 25. Yet I supposed it necessary— 
dvayxaiov 68 yynodunv. Aé points to the sending 
of Timothy and the visit of Paul, which may in- 
deed be near at hand, but still are uncertain, 
more especially Paul’s visit. Ver. 26 states the 
yeason for his supposing it necessary to send 
him.—Epaphroditus (’ Eragpéd:rov) is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, and is not identical with Epa- 
phras, (Col. i. 7; iv. 12; Philem. ver. 23). 
[Epaphras had his circuit of labor in Phrygia or 
Asia’ Minor (Col. iv. 12), while Epaphroditus, 
as we see here, had his circuit in northern Greece 
or Macedonia. The names, however, are not de- 
cisive, as they may be different forms of the same 
name.—H.] The name signifies ‘‘lovely,” 
“ charming,” and was not uncommon (Tac. Ann. 
XV. 55; Seut. Domit. 314). He was no unim- 
portant person to Paul and the Philippians. The 
Apostle, it will be noticed, commends him very 
highly.—My brother, and companion in 
labor, and fellow-soldier (rév ddeAgdv Kat ovy- 
epyov Kal ovotpatiarny pov).—The pronoun be- 
longs to all three nouns. The first designates 
him as the partner of Paul’s faith, the second as 
his partner in office or labor, the third as sharer 
of his conflicts and dangers; a climax proceeding 
from a more general to a more definite relation- 
ship. On ovorpattarne, see Philem. ver. 2; 2 Tim, 
ii. 8-5. On ovvepyée see iv. 3; Col. iv. 11; 1 Cor. 
ii. 9. On ddeAdée without év xvpiw (i. 14) see i. 
12: iii. 1, 18; iv. 1, 8, 28; Col. i. 1; Eph. vi. 23. 
—But your messenger, and he that minis- 
tered to my wants.—'Yyév as emphatic pre- 
cedes (opposed by dé to pou), and belongs to both 
gubstantives (ddarodoy Kat Aecroupyov rie xpeiac 
pov). The first designates him as the deputy or 





[Merer, Eviicort, ALFoRD, WorpswortH, Liautroor adopt wapaBo- 


messenger of the Philippians, as in 2 Cor. viii. 23. 
It cannot mean here an Apostle (Vulg., Eras- 
mus, et ai.), The second designates him as the 
servant of the Philippians, and his errand is 
more fully defined by ric ypelac wou, so that we 
have it stated by whom and for what purpose he 
was appointed. The word is general in its 
meaning, as in Rom. xiii. 6, where rulers are 
called Aecrovpyol, while in ver. 4 didxovoc is used. 
So also Aecrovpyia in 2 Cor. ix. 12, Aectoupyeiv, 
Rom. xv. 27, have a general signification.—To 
send to you (réuwpat mpo¢ tyac, not tpiv, as in 
ver. 19).—The verb does not signify remittere 
(GRorius: simplex pro composito). The idea of 
sending back yields entirely to the idea of send- 
ing away. 

Ver. 26. For he was longing after you 
all.—’Erecd7 introduces the reason of his mis- 
sion (comp. 1 Cor. i. 21, 22; xiv. 16; xv. 21).— 
Enirodév qv maévrag tuac marks his constant 
longing for:the whole church and its indivi- 
dual members. An intimate acquaintance with. 
the church and close relation to it are presup- 
posed, Though the Apostle would gladly retain. 
him, yet he is induced to send him to Philippi, lest 
this longing which had seized him after his sick- 
ness, should bring on a relapse in his weakened 
state. The imperfect is used with reference to 
the time of their receiving the letter, and of the 
arrival of Epaphroditus; for at the time of 
writing he is still in the state of mind described. 
[Whether he suffered this sickness at Rome, or 
on his journey from Philippi to Rome, is uncer- 
tain. Perhaps the latter view agrees best with 
the probable interpretation of ver. 30.—H.]— 
And was full of heaviness, because ye 
had heard that he had been sick.—Kai 
adds still another reason. ’Adnuovev (from 4 
privativum and djuoc, ‘foreign,’ ‘wretched,’ like 
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the German “elend,” without country, homeless, 
in distress, as in Matth. xxvi. 87; Mark xiv. 33, 
the reason of which is: dcdte qxotoare bre nafé- 
vnoev. How the Philippians had heard this, and 
whence Epaphroditus had received his infor- 
mation, is not known, and is in no way indi- 
cated. 

Ver. 27. For indeed he was sick—xai ydp 
nosévacev.—[The xai, says Liamrroor, implies 
that the previous 7obévyoev understates the case. 
—H.] This addition confirms the report of his 
sickness which they had received, and at the 
same time supplements it: nigh unto death 
(xaparAjowwv Gavarw). Thisis an adverbial limi- 
tation, but neither elliptical, so that agixero is to 
be supplied (De Werte), nor w solecism (Van 
HenceL).—But God had mercy on him 
(GAM 6 Hede HAénoev avtév).—His recovery is, in 
the estimation of the Apostle, first of all an act 
of grace towards Epaphroditus.—By way of sup- 
plement he then adds: And not on him only, 
but on me also—oix« atrdv dé udvov, GAAG Kai 
éué. Aé introduces something explanatory, as in 
ver. 8. and often. See WiNER’s Gram. p. 443.— 
Lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow.— 
“Iva introduces the purpose of the 7Aggoev: py Ab- 
any ext Abinv ox. The Airy which still remains 
is his bonds, his imprisonment, and consequent 
suffering (i. 12-26); the other, which has been 
removed, is the distress occasioned by his com- 
panion’s sickness and apprehended death. Si ad 
vincula accessisset gactura amici (GrotiIus).—The 
view that one sorrow (Ai77) springs from his 
sickness, the other from his death, is incorrect 
(Currysostom, Erasmus, et al.). 

Ver. 28. I sent him therefore the more 
speedily, or earnestly, ¢. ¢., with the greater 
despatch (onovdasorépuc obv Exeua abtév),—The 
ovv refers to the recovery of Epaphroditus, and 
to his intense longing after Philippi, which are 
the reasons for his speedy departure. With the 
comparative must be supplied: ‘than I should 
have done, had you not been disturbed by hear- 
ing of his sickness” (WineR’s Gram. p. 243). 
Comp. i. 12.—The Apostle’s purpose is: That, 
when ye see him again, ye may rejoice 
(iva idévteg avTév maAy yaoqHre).—Paul wishes the 
Philippians to rejoice anew, since their anxiety 
on account of the illness of Epaphroditus was re- 
moved. IIdA:v belongs to yap7re, since as a rule 
it stands either before or immediately after the 
word to which it belongs. See Gursporr, Bei- 
trige, p. 491 sq. It should not be joined with 
idévrec, especially as he was not sent that the 
Philippians might see him again.—The joy of the 
Philippians will react upon the Apostle: And 
that I may be the less sorrowful («ayo adv- 
mérepoc ©).—** There is a delicate blending here 
of his own interest and sympathy with that of 
the beloved Philippians” (Muyer); guwm sciam, 
vos gaudere (BenGEL). While he is in bonds he 
eannot be dAvzoc, but yet he is less sorrowful 
(dAurdrepoc), since the sorrow (At7) with regard 
to the anxiety and condition of the Philippians 
is removed. 

Ver..29. Receive him therefore in the 
Lord with all gladness.—The poodéyeove, 
emphatic by position, requires a reception of 
‘Epaphroditus (airév), which shall most fully cor- 
‘respond (odv) with Paul’s purpose in sending him 





(ver, 28, va—yap7re), and one which shall be 
worthy of a Christian church (év xupiw, and comp. 
év xupiy a&iucg Tov ayiwv, Rom. xvi. 2); for it 
should be with all joy (ueta mdone xapac), without 
any admixture of chagrin or discontent on ac- 
count of the sickness of Epaphroditus, or of his 
coming too soon or too late.—And hold such 
in honor (xa? tovobrovg évtiwoug éxete). THEO- 
PHYLACT remarks very justly: iva uy d6fn aire 
péve yapilecbat, Kowa napaives mdvracg Tove TH 
avray aperay émidecxvupévove tyav. Yet he has 
Epaphroditus in view as the individual of the 
class referred to (MEYER). Hence the suspicion 
that the Philippians were inclined to undervalue 
others (WiesinaERr, with reference to ii. 8) has 
no support here. 

Ver. 80. Because for the sake of his work 
he was nigh unto death—goes back at once 
to the person intended. The reception and honor 
required for. Epaphroditus, are based upon (érz 
his work (dia 76 épyov); for this and nothing 
else brought upon him the severe illness (uéype 
Oavarov jyyioev; and ver. 27, 7odévncev mapanAn- 
ciov Yavdrw). Under rd épyov we are to under- 
stand, according to the context (ver. 25: tudp 
aréatoAov Kar Agctoupyov THe ypeiag pov; and 
ver. 30: ri¢-mpbc pe Aectovpyiac), the commission 
assigned to him by the church as the bearer of 
their gifts to the Apostle, and his zealin the per- 
formance of that service. [lence it is not hig 
activity in teaching, opus a Christo ei demandatum 
(Van Hencex); or labor for the gospel (ScuEn- 
KEL); or the enmity of Nero (the Greek inter- 
preters), both of which are opposed to the con- 
text, since ver. 25 designates Epaphroditus as 
Paul’s ovvepyéc and ovotpatiaryc on account of 
his office and conduct in general, not especially 
in Rome, while the latter view contradicts also 
the history (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). Whether we 
are to limit his work to his sojourn at Rome 
(Mrypr) may be doubted. Why may it not in- 
clude his journey also, which certainly was an 
arduous one ?—Hazarding, or staking his 
life (wapaBoAevodusvoc ry WuyH) states the way 
in which he came so near losing his life. This 
verb ogcurs as seldom elsewhere as the other 
reading (rapaBovAcvoduevoc) ; yet that (mapaBo~ 
Agioeda:) has a less familiar sound than Tapa- 
Aovaevectat, and has also better witnesses, and a 
sense that offers itself less readily. Tlapa Boret- 
cova. is mapdBorov evar, “to bea fool-hardy” or 
“reckless person,” as repmepebveacbar is wépTrepov els 
vat, ‘‘to be a boaster, braggadocio” (1 Cor. xiii, 
4). See Winer’s Gram. p. 98. TH wan is 
dative of the respect in which (WINER’s Gram. 
p. 215), It is his life, not money, property, time, 
which he put at hazard, or (to keep nearer to the 
word) squandered. We see in this prodigality 
the measure of hiszeal. Whether the season of the 
year, his haste, means of travel by land and water, 
were concerned in the case, is not indicated, is sim- 
ply unknown. Tapafevievoduevoc would mean 
mate consulens vite (LUTHER), since he regarded his 
life so lightly). Tiscuenvorr. (ed, VIL. maj. IL p. 
473) compares Cmsar (Bell. Gal.) : adeo esse perter- 
ritos nonnullos, ut suze vitee durius consulere cogantur, 
and the verbs mapagpovery, Tapahoyitecba, and 
finds this rendering the more suitable, because 
there is then only temeritas, not guilt, in a holy 
work. Yet we are the less to assume the re- 
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proach of a censurable temeritas in mapaBodebeo- 
Vaz, from the fact that the watchers by the sick* 
in the ancient church were named parabolani 
(from mapaBdArecda, whence mapdBodoc and 
then rapaBorebeoGa, are derived); yet cer- 
tainly the name implied no reproach, but 
was meant solely to recognize their fear- 
less cournge. The conclusion states the ob- 
ject of the participial clause.—To supply 
your lack of service toward me. “Iva intro- 
duces the motive for such exposure (rapaPorev- 
oduevog TH yuyn) which is that he might jill up, 
(avarAnpoon), etc. Parallel to this is 1 Cor. xvi. 
17: bre 7d duérepov Sotépnua abrol dverAgpwcar. 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 9; Philem. 18; also Col. i. 24: 
avravarAnpd Ta baTeppuata Tov DAlpcwv Tov Xpic- 
tov. The verb denotes not merely filling, but fill- 
ing usque ad oram, and being emphatic by position, 
gives prominence to the act. The object is rd duév 
dorépyua, which differs from 76 iuérepov vorépnua, 
by bringing to view the lack of personal minis- 
tration as defined by the genitive (rT7¢ mpdc 
Hédecroupyiac). The service (Aecroupyia) according 
to the expression itself, and the context, is the pe- 
cuniary relief or supplies which the Philippians 
could not bring and present in person, but were 
obliged to remit through Epaphroditus. Luther: 
‘in order that he may serve me in your stead.” 
The apostle finely and delicately views the absence 
of the Philippians as a deficiency in that service, 
and bespeaks their grateful sympathy in the af- 
fliction of their delegate who had performed his 
mission with equal courage and skill (MzyYER). 
[in designating the absence of the Philippians in 
the presentation of their gift as something which 
was wanting to make it complete, he expresses 
no censure, but shows merely his affection for 
those of whose personal intercourse he found it 
so painful to be deprived, (Scurnxex). —II.] 
Hence it is incorrect to join duév with Aecroupyiag, 
to understand this lagt word in general of every 
service (Rinne: les services, dont j’avais besoin) 
in disregard of the limitation furnished by the 
context, or even as 7es necessarie, and Td tuav 
torépnua as defectus qui subvenitis (HOLEMANN.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The best men and Christians often show a 
union of opposite virtues; for example, Epaphro- 
ditus. The finest delicacy of soul, which if alone 
might seem excessive and effeminate, allies itself 
to a manly courage, which sets at naught life it- 
self. The deepest love of the church does not 
exclude a most faithful attachment to its great 
Apostle, nor anxiety for the present moment for- 
bid sympathy for a distant community. One may 
reverence and acknowledge superior men, and 
yet give all the glory to God alone; may be 
anxious for his own soul, and yet give himself to 





* [The most natural supposition is that Epaphroditus 
brought upon himself this sickness, which was so nearly fa- 
tal, in consequence of some special exposure on the journey, 
or of the fatigue incident to travelling with such despatch, in 
his impatience to reach the Apostle. It does not comport 60 
well with our ideas of Paul’s character to ascribe it to his 
“anxious attendance on the Apostle at Rome” (iuuiegr 
Paul did not exact, hardly was willing even to accept, suc 
self-denying services from others. For exemplifications of 
Paul’s delicate regard for the safety, health and comfort of 
others, the reader may see Dr, Howson’s Lectures on the Cha- 
racter of St. Paul, pp. 78-83 (London, 1864).—H. ] 
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the welfare of the church, and the common ser- 
vice of its membership. 

2. God looks not upon the individual merely in 
bis sorrow. Every instance of God’s help is an 
act of His compassion for the sake of others, as 
well as of the sufferer; because we are members 
together, and have joy whenever God causes any 
one member to rejoice. 

3. [Rev. J. Trapp :—Epaphroditus was sick 
nigh unto death, and Paul distressed on that ac- 
count. This should not have been if St. Paul 
could have cured him, as he did others. This 
shows that the Apostles cured the sick, and did 
miracles, not by their own power, or at their own 
pleasure, efc.—H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


All that thou doest with respect to others re- 
gard as a duty which the Lord Himself demands 
of thee. By the faithful performance of duty, 
rightly apprehended, thou dost promote the wel- 
fare of those with whom God has placed thee. — 
Above all be a brother to thy neighbor, and thou 
wilt be his helper not in joys and labors alone, 
put also in suffering and victorious endurance, 
Observe how clear a vision true Christian love 
has in all our relations, even the most difficult, 
and how strong it is even in the most trying 
times. The thread which we are to grasp, to 
hold firm, never escapes its sight; nor does 
strength to do what is right, and what is salu- 
tary, and beautiful, and lovely at the same time, 
fail its arm. Whether God’s hand smites thee 
or preserves thee, still feel the pity of the Fa- 
ther’s heart which stretches out the arm and lifts 
the hand. 

Srarxe :—Neither nature nor grace produces 
stoies, unsusceptible men; but the susceptibility 
of friendship, which already exists between 
kinsmen and friends, is sanctified and perfected 
by grace.—Unbelief looks to nature and medi- 
cine as the only remedies in sickness; faith 
looks to the providence of God also, by virtue of 
which IIe comes to the aid of man’s nature, as 
well as of medicine and care, with a special in- 
fluence and blessing.—When believers look upon 
one another, they see also the inner, renewed 
nature, through the covering of the outer man; 
and because a tender love exists between them, 
the sight of each other refreshes, quickens them. 

Rizcer:—We must not expect grace to lift us 
above all alternations of feeling into a state of 
entire tranquility.—It is a mistake to suppose 
that one must be equally well equipped at all 
times. Even in the holy soul of our blessed Sa- 
viour there were changes of feeling. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—At the bottom of all love 
between individuals there must be love for the 
entire body to which they belong as living mem- 
bers; on the other hand, this love for the whole 
body is the consequence of affection for the indi- 
viduals. 

Menxen:—One might think that this tender- 
ness of feeling on the part of Epaphroditus went 
almost too far; on the contrary, we are to notice 
also here that one possessed of such extreme 
sensibility may yet be a strong man, and that a 
very tender heart may nevertheless be a very 
firm heart. It was not a trifling act for a Chris- 
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tian, one of a sect everywhere spoken against, 
everywhere hated and oppressed, which found no 
protection under Jewish or Gentile rule, to travel 
from Philippi to Rome in order to carry aid toa 
Christian teacher, an Apostle, yea, the hated and 
now imprisoned Paul, over whose approaching 
death his enemies were already rejoicing, and 
take his stand publicly before the world, by the 
side of this man, and say, ‘‘I am his friend.”— 
They knew that by faith and prayer one can 
move heaven and earth, but they did not regard 
faith and prayer as amulets, or talismans, that 





are able to expel all darkness and distress from 
a Christian’s life, and to raise him above all 
humble waiting on God’s help, above all sub- 
jection of his own will to God’s will. 

Hevupner:—Life, especially the life of a faith- 
ful servant of Christ, possesses great value. For 
such a life we ought to pray; and it is an act of 
God’s grace when it is preserved to the church. 

Passavant:—If one were separated ever 80 
completely from all other men, still he is a war- 
rior and combatant, since in his own heart are 
the worst enemies of his heavenly peace. 





V. SECTION FOURTH. 


Warning against Judaistic teachers and wicked deceivers. 


Cuaptenr III, 1—IV. 1. 


1. The disposition of these teachers in contrast with that of the Apostle. 


(Cuap. III. 1-16). 


(1) The Apostle warns his readers against the disposition of these false teachers, especially their 
pride (2-7) ; points out plainly the opposition between righteousness which is of the law and that 


which is of faith (8-11); declares with humility that he is yet striving after 


perfection (12-14), 


and concludes by exhorting them to unity (15, 16). 


1 Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. To write the same things to you, to 
2 me indeed is not grievous, [irksome] but for you itis safe. Beware of [the] dogs, be- 


3 ware of [the] evil workers, beware of the concision. 


For we are the circumci- 


sion, who worship (God) in the Spirit [of God"] and rejoice [glory] in Christ 


4 Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. 


Though I might [can] have 


confidence (also) in the flesh. If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he 
5 might trust in the flesh, I more: circumcised? the eighth day, of the stock of Israel 
of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pha. 
6 risee: concerning zeal,® persecuting the church; touching the righteousness which 


7 is in the law, blameless, But what things were gain to me, 


8 loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, 


those I [have] counted 


and I count all things (but) loss for the ex- 


cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them (but) dung [refuse] that I may win 
9 Christ, and be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of 


10 God by [upon] faith; that I may know him, and the 


11 and the fellowship of his sufferings, 


being made conformablet 


power of his resurrection, 
[being conformed] 


unto his death: if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead® 
12 Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect: but I follow 
after, that I may apprehend [lay hold upon] that for which also I am apprehended 


13 [was laid hold upon] of [by] Christ Jesus. 


Brethren, I count not myself to have 


apprehended® [to have laid hold upon] but (this) one thing: (I do,) forgetting 


14 those things which are behind, and reaching forth 


unto those things which are be- 


15 fore, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Je- 


sus. 


same thing [in the same let us walk]. 


Let us therefore, as many as be p 
16 ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 
whereto we have already attained, let us walk 


erfect, be thus minded: and if in anything 


Nevertheless 
by the same rule,’ let us mind the 
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1 Ver. 3. cob is found in % A BO, and most of the authorities, whereas Ge has but slight support, and is evidently a 
correction. (The evidence, says TiscHENDoRF, is clearly on the side of the former.—H]. 


2 Vor. 5. (The approved text is meprrou 
8 Ver. 6. ¢HAos has the support of & A 


and not the nominative wepitomy. See the notes below.—H]. 
D#* FG, etal. A few manuscripts have ¢jAov. Is it a copyist’s error (comp. 2 


Cor. ix. 2, Mevex)? The passage here would seem rather to require rd ¢yAos in 2 Cor. ix. 2, [instead of o ¢HAos, masculine, 


See Winer’s Gram. p 65}. 


4 Ver. 10, Zummophigduevos is foundin % AB, etal. On the other hand, cvzpopovmevos (E K L, et al.) and cvvpopre- 


Gouevos (F G, et al.), cooneratus, have but slight support. 


Ver. 11. Thy éx vexpar, is well attested by ® A BD E et al., better than tav vexpav, and need not appear strange after 


éfavdcragts, though Paul has elsewhere dvdgragis Tay vexpav. 


(See the exegetical notes infra—H]. 


6 [Apprehend meant formerly “to take in the hand,” or “by the hand” (a Latin sense of the word). Thus Jeremy 
Taylor Gag Living, ii, 6) says: “There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at least we have two hands to appre- 


hend it.”—H] 


_ 7 Ver. 16. Srotxety, for which ovverotxety also occurs, has after it kavdve, Td avTd ppoveiv, in NC, but in some other co- 
pies has the words before it, while in others again the words appear only in part. No doubt ii. 2, and Gal. vi. 16, have led 


the copyists to change the text for the sake of uniformity. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Finally (rd Aourév) as formula progre- 
diendi begins (BENGEL) asin iv. 8; Eph. vi. 10; 
2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 1), 
a section usually near the end. Hence in the 
glow of feeling the Apostle always adds “my bre- 
thren” (adeAgot you or ddeAgot). It does not cou- 
clude what immediately precedes (ScHENKEL), 
nor does it so necessarily indicate the end, 
that ver. 2 follows as a digression (MEYER).— 
Rejoice in the Lord (yaipere év kupiv). This 
is of the first importance, and corresponds with 
the ground-tone of the letter (see Introd. 33 1, 
2, p. 4; and comp. iv. 4; ii. 17, 18, 28; i. 18, 
25). Their joy should have its origin and ele- 
ment in Christ (Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Thess. i. 6). 
That the emphasis falls upon this expression is 
shown by the final exhortation (iv. 1) orfmere év 
xvpip (iv. 2), which lies at the foundation of that 
given here, and appropriately follows the warn- 
ing against the false teachers who would sepa- 
rate them from the Lord.—To write the same 
things to you, to me. indeed is not irk- 
some but for you itis safe (rd aitd ypadecv 
tyiv, Ewot pév ovx dxvnpdv, butv dé doparéc). We 
infer. from oxvapév (from: dbxvoc ‘sluggishness,’ 
‘delay,’ like ovypéc, gui aliis névovg facit), 
which in Matt. xxv. 26; Rom. xii. 11, signifies 
‘slothful,’ that an unpleasant task is meaut, 
and that may consist in a formal repetition 
of his words. ’Aopadéc (from ofdddw, labo, 
vacillare facio), properly ‘‘firm, secure,” (Heb. 
vi. 19; Acts xxi. 34; xxii. 30; xxv. 26), or 
‘adapted to secure,’ ‘make safe,’ presupposes 
warnings against imminent dangers. It is clear 
that Paul, ‘ who writes the same things’ (7a avrd 
ypdoe:), only for the sake of the Philippians, 
would prefer not to be compelled to do so; it is, 
therefore, no feeling or confession of poverty of 
thought (Baur). It is also evident that ra avra 
yoagecy does not refer to consolation, exhortation, 
which would not be to him burdensome (dxvypév). 
Hence it is not the preceding exhortation to re- 
joice that is meant (Bengen, Wimsinczr, and 
others). Both adjectives lead us to think of the 
warning as directed against false teachers in 
Philippi. But in this letter Panl as yet has 
written nothing about these teachers, since those 
mentioned in i. 15, 17 sq. are in Rome and may 
be endured, whereas those here are of the most 
dangerous character. It is most natural to think 
of another letter of Paul’s to Philippi, especially 
as Potycare says of Paul (Phil. iii.): aray 
piv éypaiper Emcororde, eic dc éav éyninryre duvigce- 
ove olxodoweioba:. He also says in another 





passage (Phil. ii.), preserved only in a Latin 
translation: Hyo autem nil tale sensi in vobis vel 
audivi, in quibus laboravit beatus Paulus, qui estis 
in principio épistole ejus, de vobis enim gloriatur in 
omnibus ecclesiis, The meaning of this is not: 
“Ye are in the beginning of his letter,” but ac- 
cording to 2 Cor. iii. 1-8: ‘Ye are from the be- 
ginning, in the beginning, hig letters, letters 
of recommendation.” Why may not an epistle 
to the Philippians have been lost, as well as that 
to the Laodiceans (Col. iv. 16), and one to the 
Corinthians (BureK, Studien und Kritiken, 1880, 
p. 625; Winer’s Realw.; p. 673)? The view 
that que presens dixeram should be supplied (Pz- 
Laaius, Erasmus, and others) is untenable; for 
he does not say kai ypdgevv, nor can we suppose, 
with Heinzicus and Pavtous, that from ra aira 
ypagerv to iv. 20, we have an esoteric letter to his 
more intimate friends, while the remainder is an 
exoteric letter to the church. This is an arbi- 
trary notion, and does not help us at all to ex- 
plain the language; ‘‘it is a manifest historical 
and psychological misconception,” says Muvgr, 
“if we only think of Paul’s relations to the 
Philippians.’”’ [Paul had been at Philippi twice 
after his founding of the church there (Acts xx. 1, 
2) where this city must have been among ‘those 
parts” mentioned in that passage, and again on 
his return to Macedonia after the three months in 
Greece, (vers. 3, 6); and on these occasions he must 
have given to the Philippian Christians much 
and varied oral instructioa. The ypdgecy as pre- 
sent will bear the emphasis—‘‘to be writing as 
I now do”—and this could be opposed to the 
warnings which they had heard from his lips, 
when among them. The act of dictating and 
writing to them would thus be tacitly opposed to 
the easier task of merely speaking to them. He 
would submit cheerfully (ov« dxvypév) to the trou- 
ble of repeating his instructions in every form, 
with the pen or the voice, if he could only by such 
or any other means secure them against the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed. So, among 
others, CALVIN and Wissincer. Prof. Ligurroot 
understands the expression as referring to the 
Apostle’s reiterated warnings against dissension 
in this letter, and Bishop Et.icott of his exhor- 
tations, expressed or implied, to rejoice in the 
Lord.—H.] In yaipere éy xvpiy we see Paul’s 
aim, in ov« dxvypdv his readiness, in dogadée the 
church’s danger and want, and in 74 ara (not 7d 
avré) the variety or compass of his teachings. 
Ver. 2. Beware of [the] dogs, beware of 
[the] evil-workers, beware of [the] conci- 
sion. BaAézere, followed as here by a direct ac- 
cusative, strictly means ‘behold,’ ‘fix your eye 
upon;’ and so in 1 Cor. x. 18; i. 26. See Wi- 
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NER’s Gram., p. 223. The proper Greek for ‘be- 
ware of’ would require amé with the genit. after 
Baémere (Mark viii. 15; xii. 38). The one sense 
here involves the other; videte et cavebitis (Bun- 
az). The threefold repetition marks the Apos- 
tle’s earnestness and the importance of the warn- 
ing (Winer’s Gram., p. 609), while it corres- 
ponds gradatione retrograda (BENGEL) to the three 
clauses (ver. 3) which describe only a single 
class of teachers, and hence not three different 
kinds of false teachers (VAN Hencet). The first 
substantive (rob¢ xbvac) was a term of reproach 
with heathen and Jews, and implies ‘impudence, 
shamelessness’ (in Matt. xv. 26, roic xvvapiocc, 
less severe) ; among the Jews it (xivac) implied 
also uncleanness (Matt. vii. 6; Rev. xxii. 15), and 
among the heathen that of ferocity and malevo- 
lence. Itis most natural to retain here the bibli- 
cal idea, viz., profane, impure, shameless, there- 
by indicating the moral character of the teach- 
ersin question. Hence it is not to be understood 
of mere shamelessness (Curysostom), or this to- 
gether with covetousness (GRorivs), or ferocity or 
violence (RiLire7), and least of alla special class: 
homines a Christi professione ad Judszorum supersti- 
tionem reversi, imitatores canum ad vomitum suum 
redeuntium (VAN HENGEL). Tod¢ xaxodc épydrag 
designates their activity, not as movypdy, evil to 
others, but as evil in itself, unprofitable, injuri- 
ous (comp. déAvor épydtat, 2 Cor. xi. 18). See 
the contrast in 2 Tim. ii. 15. Van Henest is 
incorrect: guise a Christo quidem non avertunt, sed 
superstitione illa divinam corrumpunt doctrinam. 
TH kararouqv, paranomasia nam gloriosam appella- 
tionem mepitopige vindicat Christianis ver. 8, xata- 
téuva: de concisione vetita, Lev. xxi. 5; 1 Reg. 
xvili. 28; non sine indignatione loqguitur (BENGEL). 
See Winer’s Gram., p. 638. The language here 
states the result of their activity; with their 
circumcision they effect only an outward mutila- 
tion. This ironical and sarcastic paranomasiu 
(found often in Paulas well as in Luruer) marks 
only the quality, not the quantity (Baur), of the 
circumcision, and is to be taken passively in its 
conerete sense, 7%. e. the mutilated, not the muti- 
lators. The reference is not to idolatry (Buza, 
et al.), or to a separation of faith from the heart 
(Luruer), 2 sundering of the church (Canvin, 
et al.), and still less to a class of teachers: 
Sudzi, fiduciam suam in carnis circumcisione potentes 
atque ita ad Christum venire nolentes, sed illum con- 
temnenies et spernentes (VAN HENGEL). It is cer- 
tain that they were Judaists, as in Galatia, and 
were active at Philippi, and though they had 
no success and no adherents at Philippi, yet 
were dangerous opponents of Paul’s view of 
Christianity. The severity of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage contrasts strongly with his joy and friend- 
liness. with reference to the Philippians, but was 
justified by the fact that a spiritual field so fair 
and hopeful was threatened and endangered by 
such disturbers. The condition itself of the 
church furnished a reason for his sharpness 
against them. The contrast in ver. 3 sheds fur- 
ther light on this point. 

Ver. 3. For we are the circumcision 
(jeig: yap éopev ) reperouh). Causa, cur, ver. 2, 
alios tam longe secludat (Bencen). [Paul justifies 
here (ydp) his refusing to recognize the Judaists 
as the advocates of true circumcision. They 





are destitute of the marks of those who answer 
to that character. They substitute an outward 
form for the spirit of true worship, and rely 
upon their own works for acceptance, instead of 
the righteousness offered to them in the gospel; 
whereas the circumcision that God accepts is 
that of the heart and not of the letter (Rom. ii. 
29), and is the seal or evidence of the justifica- 
tion which man obtains by faith and not by deeds 
of the law (Rom. iv. 11 sq.). Christians ful- 
filled both of these requisitions for obtaining the 
favor of God, and hence they also were entitled 
to be called the circumcision. —H.] ‘Hyel¢ pre- 
cedes with emphasis. The Apostle means him- 
self and his beloved church, which was com- 
posed for the most part of Gentiles. Hence 
7 Teptrouy is to be understood in the purely spi- 
ritual sense, that is, Christians who have re- 
ceived circumcision of the heart (Col. ii. 11; 
Rom. ii, 25-29). Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. iii 
28; v. 6; vi. 15.—These are further character- 
ized: who worship in the Spirit of God 
(oi rvetpate Veov Aatpevovres). The verb is used 
absolutely, as Heb. ix. 9; x. 2; Acts xxvi. 1; 
Luke ii, 31, of the worship of God which the 
instrumental dative defines more fully as spi- 
ritual, and the genit. %eod refers to the Holy 
Spirit in opposition to the human spirit. It is 
contrasted with the odp€ in its moral sense. 
Comp. John iv. 23, 24; Heb. ix. 14; Gal. iii. 3; 
Rom. xii. 1 (av Aoyexny Aarpeiay). Hence the 
dative does not designate the rule (Van HENGEL). 
Winer’s Gram., p. 216. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7.— 
And rejoice [glory] in Christ Jesus (kai 
kavyouevor év Xpior@ "Iyoov). For the form of 
expression sce Rom. ii. 17: v. 11; 1 Cor. i. 81; 
iii. 21; 2 Cor. x. 17. They are here contrasted 
with the xaxot épyéraz.tAnd have no confi- 
dence in the flesh («ai ovm év capri memoutdrec) 
denotes their moral posilion as opposed to the 
xivac, the impure, insolent, while that’ which 
precedes marks their religious sphere. Ovx im- 
plies a direct negative: qui non confisi sunt, 
whereas y# would have made it hypothetical 
(si non confist. sunt). See WinER’s Gram, p. 485, 

Ver, 4. Although I might have (more 
strictly am having — have) confidence 
also in the flesh. Kaizep is restrictive here 
only in Paul, more frequently in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (v. 8; vii. 8; xii, 17). ?Ey6é sin- 
gled out from 7ueic, ver. 8 (the truly circumcised 
whether outwardly or not), places the Apostle, 
who is u Jew as the false teachers were (ver. 2), 
not one of the heathen as was the greater part 
of the Philippian Church, in contrast with these 
teachers, as having confidence in the flesh (éxov 
meroidnow év oapxi) de jure, not de facto. His 
actual confidence is based not upon the flesh, 
upon outward advantages, but upon Christ (hence 
«ai before év oapui, ¢. e., also in if as well as Him), 
though not without his reasons for that other 
confidence and a right to it. Hence the partici- 
ple does not denote the past (Van Hengzx), nor 
is it to be resolved into ‘could have’ (ScHEn- 
KEL), nor is reroidyoue merely argumentum 
Sidueie (Buza, Canvin, et al.). In capxi special 
reference is made to circumcision. [This rite is 
named because it was the watchword, as it were 
of those who, in their system of salvation, ex- 
alted good works above the merits of Christ (see 
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Gal.)—H.]—If any other man thinketh that 
he hath whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, I more, introduces a comparison between 
Paul’s condition and that of the others. "Es ric 
GAdo¢ is entirely general, leaving his readers to 
apply it to the Judaists. Aoxe? denotes the sub- 
jective, arbitrary judgment, as in Gal. vi. 8; 1 
Cor. iii. 18; viii. 2. No appeal can be made to 
Gal. ii. 6, 9 (ScuENKEL), for there the meaning is 
‘to be found such by others, to have that repute.’ 
Ilerodévas év capki denotes the actual mremownoww 
Execy, contained in the perf. With éyd uaadov we 
are to supply dwxd memouwtévar év capi; comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 23. 

Ver. 5. Now follow the specifications which 
justify this claim. His first advantage is: Cir- 
cumcised the eighth day (nepitou® dnrafpe- 
pos). The dative (not nominative, as if the ab- 
stract were used for circumcisus (BeNGEL), which 
is true only in the collective sense) denotes the 
respect in which (Eph. ii. 8: réxva dices dpyic). 
Winer’s Gram. p. 215. The adjective desig- 
nates Paul in contrast with proselytes, as a Jew 
by birth, who had been circumcised on the 
eighth day, according to the law (Gen. xvii. 12; 
Lev. xii. 3).—Jn censum nune venit splendor natal- 
qum (Van Hence), the second advantage: Of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews (é« 7é- 
voue "lopana, guage Beviapiv, ‘EBpaiog éx ‘EBpaiwv). 
These all belong together according to the sense 
and the construction, for the preposition is not re- 
peated before ¢dvAge. As ScHENKEL well remarks: 
The theocratic full-blood (Rom. xi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 
22) is contrasted with the Idumean half-blood. 
Comp. Eph. ii. 12, The tribe of Benjamin en- 
joyed.and conferred a distinction, because unlike 
the Ephraimites it had remained faithful to the 
theocracy. Besides this his Jewish extraction 
(ebyéveca) was also perfect: his mother also was 
a Jew, and not a foreigner. Itis incorrect to 
understand this of Hebrew-speaking parents (the 
Greek interpreters), which the context does not 
support, or of a lota majorum series ex Hbreis 
(GRortivs), which would be unnecessary if he 
sprung from the people of Israel, from the tribe 
of Benjamin.—The third advantage: As touch- 
ing the lawa Pharisee. Kara denotes the 
reference, as ra ka7’ éué (Eph. vi. 21). Wuiner’s 
Gram., p. 401. Comp. Acts xxii. 3; xxvi. 5. 
His religious position, his relation to the law, is 
marked as strict, rigorous ; for the Pharisees ob- 
served it conscientiously and scrupulously. Ndyo¢e 
is not = alpeoic, disciplina, Seowot (GRoTIUS and 
others). . 

Ver. 6. The fourth advantage: Concerning 
zeal, persecuting the Church (xara C#Ao¢ 
dtdkwv tiv éxxAnoiav) describes his moral conduct 
in the relations above mentioned. The partici- 
ple is to be taken substantively as ol Cyrovvtec in 
Matt. ii. 20. It isnot equivalent to diagac (GRo- 
tius), That which is the greatest sin of the Apos- 
tle’s life, in his ova estimation (1 Cor. xv. 8, 9; 
1 Tim. i. 18-16), he reckons by a sort of irony in 
this controversy with the Judaizers, as a glory 
to himself.—The fifth advantage: Touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless («ard dexacootuny tiv év véum yevduevoc 
dueurroc) presents the moral result. The right- 
eousness referred to here (as the result of his 


conduct) is that which rests in the law, is based 
upon and determined by it; hence essentially 
that which is é« véuou (ver. 9), and not ‘right- 
eousness under or in the condition of law’ (De 
Werre). In this respect he is ‘blameless’ 
(Gueurroc) according to men’s judgment (com- 
muni hominum existimatione, CALVIN). It does not 
fully embrace Paul’s meaning to say: se nihil 
fecisse, quod morte aut verberibus castigandum esset 
(Grotius). Tevduevoc, put for emphasis before 
the adjective, signifies ‘ becoming, striving him- 
self to be,’ upon which, og the context teaches, 
he places value in the presence of God, but only 
when he opposes the carnal pride of these false 
teachers. To find here an obvious, though 
weak and lifeless imitation of 2 Cor. xi. 18-27, 
and to call this passage tame and without inter- 
est (Baur), indicates a perverted taste (Meyer), 

Ver. 7, But what things were gain to 
me, presents forcibly Paul's own position in 
contrast with (aAAd) that of these teachers. In 
Griva, quecungue, which is emphatic as the fol- 
lowing ravra shows, are included the preceding 
privileges and others of the same class.—These 
formerly 7 jot képdy, Were actually gains, 
as the verb, emphatic by position, indicates. 
By pot Paul means himself, as when he was Saul 
of Tarsus, and there is no need of weakening the 
sense by taking the pronoun (oi) as the dative 
of judgment (Erasmus, et al.) The plural xepdg 
is used 0b rerum varietatem, but there is no reason 
for supplying non vera lucra, sed opinata (VAN 
Hence.) which is no more implied in the plural 
than in yoi, since #v precedes.—These [have] 
I counted loss for Christ (raira jynua dead 
tov Xpiorév Cyuiav). The perfect, after the em- 
phatic ravra, denotes an actio preterita, que per 
effectus suos durat, and implies the inward deci- 
sion which has resulted inaction, It does not 
refer to the act in itself, but to the act as a re- 
sult of conscious freedom. Hence it is not ad- 
Jeci, repudiari (VAN HencEu), which ii. 8 does 
not confirm, Both the collocation and the sig- 
nification of the words are to be observed. As 
to the order, we noticethat dia rov Xprardv stands 
between #ynuat and (quiav: Christ must first be 
known, then the raira are esteemed fyjuia. With 
respect to the words we remark the following: 
(1) that with the accusative dié marks the rea- 
son (WinER’s Gram., p. 898); (2) that rov Xpio- 
rév denotes the well known, historical Christ, 
and (3) that Cyuiav calls to mind Acts xxvii. 10 
(moAAge Cnuiac ob pdvov Tov doptiov Kat Tov TAoiov, 
aAAd Kai Tov yoydv judy), and ver. 21, where 
reference is made to what had been thrown into 
the sea. Hence it is yactura, after the figure of 
a merchant who throws his «épdy overboard, as 
Cyuiav, in order to save his life. The various 
kinds of gain (xépd7) are esteemed as one logs 
of life, so far as these (ravra) separate and keep 
one away from Christ. 

Ver. 8. Yea, doubtless, and I count all 
things loss. ’AAAd contrasts the present. (#yov- 
pac) with the perfect (#yyua1). Mév rem preesentem 
confirmat, obv conclusionem ex rebus ita comparatis 
conficit, (so also Meyer) and «ai connects the 
present with the preceding perfect. Wuiner’s 
Gram., p. 442. [The stricter translation ac- 
cording to this view, is: ‘But therefore also I 





count,’ efe. The present (#yoiyar) reaffirms his 
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former judgment: He has still the same view 
of the worthlessness of all reliance on out- 
ward forms and privileges.—H]. The contrast 
does not lie in wévra (Kituiet), for this only em- 
braces the dziva in its widest scope.—The reason 
why he thus holds all things to be ‘loss’ (¢y- 
piav elvac) the subsequent clause unfolds: For 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord (dca 76 imepéxou rie yraoews 
Xpiorov "Iyoov rot xvpiov wov). The explanation 
which belongs to dia tov Xpiordy does not lie in 
the relation defined by the preposition (that be- 
ing simply repeated), but in that with whom it 
effects the relation. The substantive participle 
(rd iwepéyov) designates in comparison with 
those gains («épd7) one of far surpassing value, 
which results from a knowledge (rf yvdaewc) of 
the Redeemer both in His Person (Xpecrovd ’Ijo0v) 
and in His relation to each individual (rov cupiov 
pov). CALVIN wrongly takes it ad exprimendam 
affectus vehementiam.—For whom I have suf- 
fered the loss ofall things. [It is the aorist in 
Greck, ‘suffered,’ which refers to the definite 
epoch in Paul’s life when he experienced the 
change in his views and relations which he here 
deseribes.—H]. In di dy he returns again to the 
person of Christ, on which, after all, everything 
depends, not on the subjective knowledge. Td 
mwavra, where the article recalls tdvra just men- 
tioned, is the limiting accusative after the pas- 
sive éCnuodyv, which states a result consequent 
on this altered view of his character and wants. 
Luther incorrectly renders it: ‘I have counted 
loss;’ and Van Henarn: cujus causa factum est, 
ut me illis privarem omnibus.—But the Apostle has 
not merely endured this passively, for he adds: 
And do count them refuse that I may 
win Christ. Kai #yoiuat indicates his activi- 
ty, conviction, knowledge, the ground of which 
is still for whom (di bv). LxiBada (from xvoi 
Badeiv) elvac marks the absolute worthlessness 
more strongly than Jyuiav elvac which concedes a 
relative value: (nia, jactura fit equo animo, oxt- 
Bara properi abjiciuntur, posthac neque tactu, neque 
adspectu dignanda. (Bunau). [Another deriva- 
tion is that from oxép, oxarée, ‘dung,’ ‘filth,’ 
which some good etymologists adopt, though the 
other is generally preferred.—H J. The aimand 
purpose of such a judgment is iva Xprorov Kepdfou, 
that I may gain Christ, who replaces all losses. — 
The future does not exclude present possession, 
but yet implies a fuller appropriation, which the 
present does not satisfy. Xpiordy is stronger 
than simply Christé favorem (GRorius). 

Ver. 9 attaches itself closely to that which 
precedes.—And may be found in him, kai 
eipedaév aitd. Bonar well observes: qui om- 
nia, ne se ipso quidem excepto, amittit, Christum lu- 
crifactt et in Christo lucrifit; Christus est illius et 
alle est Christi. Plus ultra loquitur, Paulus quasi 
adhue non lucrifecerit. It is incorrect to take the 
objective gaining of Christ (iva xepdjow) placed 
emphatically after the subjective, «. ¢., the being 
found (ehp73&) opposed tu #yovua, as equivalent 
to sim, (GRoTIUS) or to restrict it to gudicum det 
(Brza). How he will be found is stated in what 
follows.—Not having mine own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law. M7 is used with 
Exwv in the first place, because it belongs to a fi- 
nal clause, but also because it expresses a judg- 


ment concerning Paul: ‘as one who does not 
have.’ See Winur’s Gram., p. 482 sq. Vay 
HENGEL incorrectly joins it closely with eipédu: 
ut deprehendar in eyus communtone non meam qua- 
lemeungue habere probitatem, while RHEINWALD 
and others explain it as ‘holding fast.’ It is 
habens as a specific modal-limitation of eipéidu 
év abrd.— Euqy ducatoobvyy tiv éx vduov describes 
therighteousness (dcxacoobv7yv) under two aspects: 
first, éujv, emphatic by position, corresponding 
to ry idiav dixacoohyyy (Rom. x. 3) ‘his own,’ 
‘self-acquired,’ to which is opposed 7 éx Jeov or 
7 Tov Seou (Rom. x. 8); secondly, 77v éx véuou 
with reference to the medium, as in like manner 
dixaiog éx wiatews (Rom. iii. 26) and answering ta 
tH dua riatews (comp. Rom. iii. 21, 22, 26; iv. 
5; ix. 82; x. 38, 5, 6).—Hence he at once adds 
to the latter the opposite characteristic. But 
that which is through the faith of Christ, 
GAAG THY dia rioTews Xptorov. Here righteousness 
(2. ¢., of faith) is described as the causa apprehen- 
dens or means of securing the benefits of Christ’s 
work.—But for the sake of completeness he now 
adds still under the antithetic Aad: The right 

eousness which is of God upon faith 
(Tv éx Yeod dixacoodvyy éxi TH miorec). It is not 
a righteousness proceeding from the subject, 
but from God (causa efficiens), which rests on 
faith as its basis, The article 7# renders the 
gen, objecti (Xpcorod or el¢ Xprordv), and the arti- 
cle r4v before éxi rH wiotes unnecessary, because 
this limitation is immanent. in the conception ag 
the faith-righteousness. Wuner’s Gram. p. 185. 
Mrver incorrectly connects this clause (ri éx 
Seov, ele.) with éyov, and SCHENKEL, with eipéda 
év ait@. So remote a connection is itself against 
both views. We reject also the following: In 
fide (Vulg.), per fidem (Grotvius), propter fidem 
(DE Werte), conditione hujus ipsius fidei posita 
Van HenGeEL). 

Ver. 10. That I may know him (roi pravar 
airév). This knowing of Christ is what the 
righteousness of faith proposes, without which 
such knowing is impossible, in the possession of 
which therefore he would be found, that he may 
be able to know Christ. In like manner in Rom. 
vi. 6, one clause with Wa is joined to another 
with rod and the infinitive. Thus the process of 
the knowledge of Christ (ver. 8) is given. CaLvIn, 
BenGen, and others, join this clause incorrectly 
with évi rt alate. The excellence of this know- 
ledge lies first, of all in its object, the person of 
the Lord, a practical, experimental acquaintance 
with Him. What follows airév is epexegetical.— 
And the power of His resurrection, and 
the fellowship of His sufferings (kat TH 
Obvauwv THE avacTdcews aiTod Kai THY Kowoviav 
Tov radnudtwv abrov). The first denotes the 
vis et efficacia which the resurrection of Christ 
has upon those who know Him, which they 
experience when they embrace by faith the 
resurrection of the Lord; whereby God de- 
celared Him to be the author of justification and 
righteousness to all and every one who believes, 
(Rom. iv. 25; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 17; 2 Cor. ii. 
14; iv. 10, 11; Col. iii. 1, 2). Hence the new 
life, the striving for that which is above, the 
conversation in heaven (ver. 20), spring up in 
and with the righteousness of faith. Hence dp- 





doraccc is not to be regarded as exortus (Beneex); 
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or divayic to be understood as the power which 
effects the resurrection (GRotivs) ; nor is refe- 
rence had to the certainty of our resurrection 
and exaltation (Hénemann, ef al.) The other 
expression, T7v Kolvuviay Tov madyudtwr avtod, 
indicates a participation in the sufferings of 
Christ, a ovurdag yer (Rom. vii. 17. See Gal. ii. 
20: Xpror@ ovveorabpwpar; 2 Tim. ii. 11) a suf- 
fering for Christ’s sake and in fellowship with 
Him. Thus suffering alone does not lead to glory 
as dying does not save or make us blessed. 
With Him! But as there is no resurrection 
without death, so also is there none without suf- 
fering (Wiestncer). Hence this thought, which 
logically should come first, takes the second 
place, emphatically intimating that the second is 
something not to be overlooked if one desires the 
first. The reference is not merely to a similar 
disposition in suffering (Van Hrnaet), or to an 
appropriation by faith of the merit of Christ, 
(Catov), nor is it to be explained as if it were 
written r7v divauew ri¢ Kocvwviag (HOLEMANN). 
These two things, the power of the resurrection 
of Christ and the fellowship of His sufferings, 
are objects of the knowledge which only the 
righteous by faith possess. Hence such know- 
ledge transcends all other advantages (ver. 8), 
—Bsing conformed unto his death, ow- 
popa:Céuevoc TH Gavd Tw abrod. The nomina- 
tive with rod yvdva:, without its relation to 
the subject being more closely defined is un- 
usual. It would properly be the accusative of 
the subject, but is 2 constructio ad sensum, as 
if it had been iva yrd. Comp. John viii. 54; 
and for the opposite construction Acts xxvii. 
10. Winer’s Gram., p. 572; see on Eph. iv. 2. 
The ‘present participle points to an incipient 
present accomplishment, which the verb shows 
to be outwardly similar to the death of Christ. 
Paul had been exposed in the cause of the gos- 
pel more immediately to a violent death, at 
the hands of the heathen in league with the 
Jews; he might at length die a martyr’s death. 
It ig not therefore to be carried forward beyond 
the nearer clause, to which it actually belongs, 
to one more remote, which has its own limita- 
tions; nor does it denote*a condition yet to be 
attained, or an inward ethical relation of like- 
ness to the death of the sinless Redeemer 
(ScHENKEL). 

Ver. 11. If by any means or perchance, 
el wuc,.si forte, denotes a hope which naturally 
connects itself with what has been said of the 
power of the resurrection of Christ, of fellowship 
with His sufferings, and of the Apostle’s, own 
impending death by martyrdom. The proble- 
matical form of the expression shows his hu- 
mility in view of the glory which is the object 
of this hope. We are not to suppose any hesita- 
tion, or doubt, but only the exclusion of moral 
certainty.—I might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead. Karavrfow asin Acts 
xxvi. 7. El¢ r)v tEavdoracw Tv éx vexpdv is sim- 
ply the resurrection of the righteous to blessed- 
ness. The first preposition in the substantive 
e€avéoracic, found only here, (the verb éEavacr7- 
sav in Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 28; Acts xv. 5), 
points to the place whence the dead come forth 
(é« rH¢ y7c). Banoen hypercritically refers éfa- 
véeracic to the resurrection of Christians, and 





avdoraoie to Cirist’s resurrection. Our passage 
gives no support to the distinction between a first 
and second resurrection. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 
1 Thes. iv. 16. [‘*The general resurrection of 
the dead,” says Prof. Ligutroot, ‘whether good 
or bad, is 7 avdoraate rv vexpdv (e. g., 1 Cor. xv. 
42); on the other hand, the resurrection of 
Christ and of those who rise with Christ, is ge- 
nerally [1] avdoraoc [7] é vexpov (Luke xx, 85; 
Acts iv. 2; 1 Pet. i. 3); the former includes both 
the dvdoraoic Cufe and the avdaraaic xpicewe (John 
v. 29); the latter is confined to the avdcraacc 
Cage.” To infer that the righteous only are to 
be raised at the last day would contradict the 
express declaration of Christ in John v. 26-29; 
and of Paul in Acts xxiv. 14, 16.—H]. Van 
HENGEL’s view is singular: si forte perveniam ad 
tempus hujus eventi, hence: live to the time when the 
dead shall rise. 

Ver. 15. Not that I have already at- 
tained [laid hold of] or am already [or 
have become] perfect. Ovy ér: guards 
against the error of supposing that Paul would 
say of himself 7d éAaBov h pdy tereAciouat. The 
object of éAdGov is not named, hence is to be 
drawn from the context: 76 yvavac abrév (ver. 
10), 7d dmepéyor tio yrOoews KXprotod Ijood (ver. 
8). “EAaBov naturally denotes complete, se- 
cure possession; as if he were entirely pene- 
trated by such knowledge, and it had entirely 
penetrated him, as if it had accomplished in 
him its perfect moral effect. The explanatory 
tetedeiwpat defines the meaning. With this mo- 
dest literal account of his experience we are 
not to connect the figurative Ppafeioy in ver. 
14, which does not come forward till after the 
intervention of several other clauses (the Greek 
interpreters, BenceL, Mrrer, and others); and 
also not 17v avdoracw (RHEINWALD), jus ad re- 
surrectionem beatam (GRoTIUS), katavTav (Mar- 
tues), all.of which belong to the future, or 
Xpiorév (Turoporer), moral perfection (HéL¥- 
MANN). BENGEL well remarks: tn summo fervore 
sobrietatem spiritualem non dimittit apostolus.— 
But I follow after if I may also appre- 
hend [lay hold of] that (didxw 2, ei nar 
kaTraAdBw). Awoxo means (as in Rom. ix. 30; 
1 Cor. xiv. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 22) stu- 
diosi appeto, in contrast with (dé) éAaGov, and 
having the same object. The ei shows the stri- 
ving to be with humility. Kai points back to 
éAaBov; karaAdBw is stronger: cum quis plene po- 
tvitur (BEnGEL); laying hold firmly (Meyer). 
Comp. Rom. ix. 80; 1 Cor. ix. 27.—Because 
also I was apprehended [laid hold of]. 
The ground.on which he hopes to lay hold of 
(é¢ @), as in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. v. 4 (WineR’s 
Gram., p. 894), hence equivalent to déért. It is 
inappropriate to supply rtovro as the object of 
xatadaBu, for which, kai xareAqupdyv 76 Xpiorod 
(Ritter, Wresincer, and others); for the Apos- 
tle’s thought relates not so much to the recipro- 
cal acts of “laying hold,’ and ‘being laid hold 
of,’ as to the effectual initiative which Christ 
has taken; and equally out of place is the idea 
of ‘being laid hold of for Christian perfec- 
tion.” The tone of the passage, which is not 
dialectic, reflective, speaks against such inter- 
pretations as: ‘under the condition,’ (Mat- 
THIES), quo ut pervenire possim (GRotius). Lwu- 
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THER’s rendering is unphilological. ‘After that,’ 
and CaLvin’s quem admodum. We are to recog- 
nize a suggestive and fine allusion in kareAqupdyv 
to the manner of Paul’s conversion (Acts ix. 3 ff. }. 
[This reference appears to me doubtful.—H. ] 

Ver. 13. Brethren, ddcAgoi. Familiariter fa- 
tetur (BeNGEL). Icount not myself to have 
laid bold of, éy® éuavriv ob Aoyifouae Karetan- 
géva.. A repetition of ver. 12, which emphati- 
cally excludes himself (Acts xxvi. 9; John v. 
80, 82; vii. 17; viii. 54). The perfect as dis- 
tinguished from xaradafeiv, denotes the having 
laid hold and kept hold. He resolutely dis- 
cards all certainty and self-conceit, not so much 
on account of his readers and of their conduct 
(ii. 2-4), as Wiesincer thinks, but for their 
sakes in view of false teachers among them, or 
who might appear among them. 

Ver. 14 answers tover. 125. But one thing, 
év oé, introduces the antithesis of ov AoyiCouat; 
hence we are to supply Aéyw (LUTHER), or Aoyi- 
Comat kateAnpévac brought forward; for what fol- 
lows he maintains to be true of himself in oppo- 
sition to what he has denied to be so. There is 
no ground for inserting rod (BrencEL, WINER’S 
Gram., p. 620, et al.); nor dioxo (VAN HENGEL). 
"Ev refers to the whole following sentence, not 
merely to one member of it, viz., the two par- 
ticipial clauses (Mryvrr).—Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark, (74 pév oricw 
émcAavdavéuevoc, toig d8 éumpoodev émextecvduevog 
kara oxordv diokw). The finite verb, as in ver. 12, 
is first of all defined more closely by two partici- 
ples, which stand emphatically before it. The 
first clause is negative: ‘forgetting that which 
lies behind ;’ the second is positive: ‘reaching 
out to what lies before;’ the first designates a 
purely spiritual act; the second describes a spi- 
ritual act by the posture of the body.’ Evrexvec- 
véuevoc indicates the bent-forward posture of one 
stretching himself out towards an object. Bun- 
GEL: Oculus manum, manus pedem preevertit et 
trahit. The concrete expressions (éAafov, didxw, 
KaTaAGBu, Ta dricw, Ta EuTpooer, emexrervdyevoc, 
oxorév) gradually pass over more and more into 
the figure of a runner who in view of the goal 
before him and in thinking of the prize, forgets 
the space that lies behind. At first these ex- 
pressions are such as readily attach themselves 
to the figure—perhaps it already lay at the bot- 
tom of them—in the end they are borrowed di- 
rectly from the figure, so that 76 BpaPeiov natu- 
rally follows as a part of the description, Hence 
in 7a oriow the reference is not to the advantages 
mentioned, vers, 5, 6 (PeLaaius, e¢ al.), for these 
as attributes of the flesh (cdpf) must be given 
up before the race begins, nor is it to the labors 
of the apostleship (TuzopoRET), but to the past 
attainments of the Christian life (Msver). Td 
éurpoode_v, according to the figure the space yet 
to be traversed, is the life: future experience, not 
the goal itself, which is pointed out by xara 
oxordéy. The dative (roi¢ éumpoodev) shows upon 
what the gaze is fixed, while the preposition 
(xar4) indicates the direction, so that the goal is 
always thought of beyond the intermediate steps: 
it is thus —goalward (Murer), versus metam 
(Winer’s Gram., p.400),—For the prize of the 


high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Eit 
7d BpaBeiov presents now the object towards 
which his thoughts and efforts are directed. See 
1 Cor. ix. 27; comp. Col. iii. 15. How the geni- 
tive TH¢ dvw KAfoews Tov Yeov év Xpcorg "Inoov is to 
be understood, a due attention to the subject and 
the figure shows. By 7 dvw «Ajoucis meant the hea- 
venly calling (Heb. iii. 1: «Ajoug exovpdvo¢) in op- 
position to 7d ét rie yf¢ (Col, iii, 2), and as usual 
kAgjocc denotes.an action (Eph. i. 18; iv.1,4; Rom. 
xi. 29; 2 Tim. i.9; 2 Thes. i. 11; 1 Cor. i. 26; vii. 
20). If its nature and character are thus deter- 
mined, so now is its author (rov deov). Comp. 1 
Thes. ii. 12. The medium is presented by év Xpiorg 
Ijoot (Winer’s Gram., p. 185 sq. Comp. Col. i. 4.) 
To connect this clause with dijxw (CHRYSOSTOM, 
Meyer) is against both the sense and the con- 
struction. Accordingly rfc KAgoewe is genitive 
of the subject, which holds forth rd Bpafetov, 
but not the genitive of apposition (ScHENKEL). 
{On the games of the Greeks and Romans, from 
which the Apostle has drawn his illustration, 
see Games in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
—Hj. 

te. 15. Let us therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded. ‘Oca oviv réAesoe 
begins the practical application as an inference 
(obv) from the preceding. TéAecog is to be distin- 
guished from rereAewuévoc: alle, cursui habilis, 
hie, brabeo proximus, gam jam accepturus (BENGEL). 
The first word designates a character or condi- 
tion objectively determined without measuring 
its subjective development or degree; whereas 
the second determines the measure of that 
growth or progression. It designates like dyto¢ 
(Eph. i. 1) the Christian state of which the con- 
text treats, ver. 12 (reAeiworc), Heb. vii. 11. See 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; Matth. v. 48; Col. iv. 12; Jam. 
i. 4; iil, 2; Heb. v.14. «As the dyoy elvac is 
the strongest obligation to dyiwapéc, so the téAec- 
ov eivas presents the strongest incentive to strive 
after the reAesovaGac” (WIESINGER). The nature 
or extent of the perfection (réAevor) appears in 
vers. 9,10. The question is one not of absolute, 
but only of relative perfection. Od» points back 
to the entire passage (1. 14), not merely to 12- 
I4 (Meyer). By écoeeeach individual is left to 
judge for himself whether he belongs to the ré- 
Acco or not. There isno reason for understanding 
the expression as ironical, and since he includes 
himself, as self-irony (ScuENKEL). Nor can the 
Apostle refer to intelligence only (Grorius, et 
al.), for the point under remark is the righteous- 
ness of faith, Hence, too, a comparison with 
immature believers or beginners in the Christian 
life, v@mcoe (1 Cor. ii. 6; iii. 1; xiv. 20; Heb. v. 
18, 14) as Meyer supposes, is irrelevant. Tovro 
gpovGuev has reference to the moral disposition. 
Bencei: hoc unum (ver. 14). Unlike the false 
teachers the church should be of the same mind 
as the Apostle. The reference is not to 7d Bpa- 
Beiov (Van HENGE); the point in question is 
the true way of striving after the SpaBelov.— 
And if in anything ye be otherwise 
minded, (kal el te érépwe gpovelte) supposes a 
case in which the members of the church differ 
among themselves in their views or spirit in re- 
gard to points which are incidental or formal, 
and not essential, (it is érépwe, not érepov, as if to 





distinguish between form and substance), but 
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still not rightly, as surely might be the case ac- 
cording to i, 9-11. The context does not in- 
dicate in any way how this has taken place.— 
Those of whom Paul speaks are not vfmzoe (aliter 
ac perfecti, BENGEL) nor those who have been led 
astray (GRorius); nor yet are the errors en- 
tirely indifferent (ScumnKEL), for droxadtwper au- 
thorizés a hope of correction or recovery ; nor 
is it: st quid bont per aliam viam expetitis (Van 
Henqet).—God shall reveal also this unto 
you (Kal rovto 6 Sede buiv aroxadbwe. is a con- 
fident hope, not a wish (Luruer). Kai also 
points to other things that He has already re- 
vealed. The verb indicates an immediate dis- 
closing to the human spirit by the Spirit of God, 
which next to the teaching (didéoxev) of the 
church men need in order to understand ethical 
truth.. See Eph. i. 17. 

Ver. 16. Nevertheless, whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk in the same. 
[For the rendering of this verse, see remarks on 
the text.—H]. WA» (as in i. 14; and iv. 14) 
limits the hope by a conditio sine gua non, which is 
ele 6 é¢0doauev TO avT@ oracyeiv. The infinitive 
as in German:. ‘nur—wandeln!? is to be con- 
strued as an imperative (WINER’s Gram. p. 316), 
but not connected with droxadiyec (EcuMENIuS), 
or with what follows (RinLimT). The verb, ac- 
cording to its derivation from oroiyoc, row, order, 
(from oréyo, to ascend), signifies ‘to walk with 
and after one another,’ and is construed with 
the dative (Gal. v. 25, mvetyare; vi. 16, 79 Kavdve 
robrp; Rom. iv. 12, roig tyveowv). Hence the 
meaning of 76 air orovyetv is: ‘to walk toge- 
ther with each other according to or in the 
same.’ T air@ is more closely defined by ei¢ 
5 é¢0doauev. This verb means to arrive at, to 
reach, hence has to do with an act completed at 
a definite time, which the tense marks as be- 
longing to the past, while the act denoted by 
oroyely is continuous, reaching from the pre- 
sent into thefuture. The commonrule by which 
they are to act is that which they have experi- 
enced or gained in the Christian life—the gospel, 
truth, Christ, God’s Spirit and life—and indeed 
in its entire range as the indefiniteness of the 
expression indicates, Thus there is no refe- 
rence to the BpaZeiov, or any single thing, and 
the sense is: Should energy become even vio- 
lence; mildness, softness; earnestness, stub- 
bornness; reserve, exclusiveness; fidelity, nar- 
rowness; freedom, laxity; in any one point (all 
which is 7) érépwe ¢poveiv), only hold fast to the 
gospel, the Lord and His word, to the essential 
truth of the same, to that of which we have be- 
come partakers. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Christianity plants and nourishes essentially 
and chiefly joy, true joy, joy in the Lord, in His 
word and work, His life and gifts, His excellence 
and glory. 

2. Irony and humor in sacred things (ver. 2: 
kararouf—mepirou;) hold almost the same place 
that the imprecatory Psalms hold among the pro- 
phetic ; the former invoke on the enemies of God 
and His kingdom what the latter predict. Irony 
and humor are an expression of the difference 
which exists between reality and truth, a dif- 





ference sharply recognized and as sharply ut- 
tered, without mercy for the delinquent, but with 
a tender regard for those who are to be instruct- 
ed. They occur especially in the style and 
thoughts of genial men distinguished for faith, 
at the same time full of deep earnestness as well 
as tender love, like Paul and Luther (whose 
Drecket Drecketal, instead of Dekret Dekretal, 
MEYER compares here with Paul’s sarcastic pa- 
ranomasia). They are to be distinguished from 
ridicule which only seeks to provoke laughter 
against one, and thus to achieve a petty triumph, 
and from derision and scorn which have their 
origin in contempt. It is not an allowed ridicule 
or scorn—allowed to an Apostle, even a duty, but 
in general to be condemned (ScHENKEL)—that is 
here employed. The greatness of the danger 
and of the interests at stake, the hot struggle 
at an endangered post, a true and lively sense 
of justice, the deepest sympathy with those for 
and around whom the contest is raging, and 
great spiritual keenness, sagacity, aud depth of 
feeling, occasion the hard, telling, crushing ex- 
pression (see ver. 3). 

3. Two things are as important as they are 
difficult: to determine the extent of one’s advan- 
tages and gifts, and the worth and relation of the 
same. Birth and lineage, family, tribe and na- 
tionality on the one hand, and the moral charac- 
ter determined by them on the other, Paul reck- 
ons together as excellencies and gifts of the same 
kind, and holds them all in slight esteem com- 
pared with what he has in Christ. The morality 
of men belongs to the province of the natural 
life ; it depends on birth, family, position, cul- 
ture, time and circumstances, and gives reason, 
as does every favor for humble thankfulness, but. 
not for proud boasting (vers. 8-5). 

4, The righteousness of faith has its advantage. 
over righteousness of the lawin the author to 
whom it owes its origin, that is God Himself; in 
the medium through which it is wrought, faith. 
which embraces and clings to the Mediator ; 
and in the experiences which it works, and which 
reach into the eternal glory, that is, Christ’s. 
life and sufferings, with whom the believer has. 
sympathy (ver. 10).—The worthlessness of the 
righteousness of the law does not consist in this, 
that law and advantages, such as birth, family, 
nation, morality, are in themselves valueless, 
but in the fact that man of himself, the natural 
man, without Christ, in his perverseness, does 
not rightly estimate them (ver. 7-9, and Rom. 
vii. 7-24). 

5. Progress consists in advancing from the 
possession of faith to that of knowledge, which is 
not merely an intellectual thing, but an experi- 
ence of the whole man, a transforming of im- 
pressions into views or judgments, and then on- 
ward through suffering with Christ to glorifica- 
tion with Him who perfects His servants even as 
He completed His own course. The first points 
out the material or means of progress, the second 
its form or sphere, while the end is the permea- 
ting of the entire man by the dead and again 
risen Lord (vers. 11-14). 

6. The progress of the Christian to eternal! 
glory has its origin in the fact, that he has been, 
called from above by God in Christ, and has been. 
laid hold of by Him; its continuance in the fact,, 
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that he holds firmly to Christ without content- 
edly looking back upon what has been already 
won, but with his face earnestly set towards the 
goal with the feeling that he has not yet reached 
it; and its end in the fact, that the exalted Lord 
receives him into His glory. It is thus an on- 
ward. movement in one direction, without elation 
or depression, or a deviation to the right or left 
(vers. 18, 14). To him belongs the yaipere év 
kvpiy who obeys the orfxere év xvpiq (iv. 1). 

7. He who has the truth-loving heart will 
never want the helping guidance and revelation 
of the Spirit of truth; and as certainly will he 
have his waverings and his need of this help 
(vers. 15, 16). 

8. [It seems appointed that much of the 
highest instruction should come to us (even in 
the Bible) through the sufferings and struggles 
of individual men. Perseverance in the Christian 
life is, after all, the basis of St. Paul’s character. 
«T therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection; 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.” «Not 
as though I had already attained, but I follow 
after. This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of Godin Christ 
Jesus.” (Dr. Howson’s Lectures on the Character 
of St. Paul, p. 212 f.)—H]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Warn thy hearers constantly by holding up be- 
fore them first of all what the Lord commands, 
and by leading them to observe what they have 
lost, and by whom they have been deprived of it. 
—Never glory in the gifts of the Lord, but only 
in the Lord of the gifts.—Do not leap over the 
valley of sorrows through which the way to the 
heights of glory passes.—Thou art never com- 
plete, never think thyself complete; what thou 
hast and art is ever less than what thou should- 
est have and be.—Far-seeing, circumspect, self- 
inspecting, watch all waverings in thyself, that 
thou mayest not depart from the one way of sal- 
vation. 

Luruer :—Thoughtless, full, surfeited souls, if 
they have once heard a word of God’s, act as if 
it were an old thing, and yawn for something 
new, as if they were able to do all that they have 
heard. This is a dangerous plague and wicked 
artifice of the devil, who thereby renders men 
confident, secure, over-curious, and ready for 
every error and schism; and they are guilty of 
the vice of slothfulness (d«ydia) in the service of 
God (ver. 1).—Flesh and blood say: Something 
new, else it becomes tiresome. Nay, says Christ, 
but think of me. The word of God rightly re- 
ceived into the heart, produces neither fulness 
nor satiety, but greater desire the longer it is 
known (ver. 1). 

Jerome Sonurr:—Sie mutatam et corruptam 
esse eeclesive doctrinam, quia concionatores existima- 
rint gloriosum esse, non repetere eadem, sed alia et 
nova afferre redeuntibus tisdem festis. 

Starke :—God has no respect of persons; he- 
fore Him the slave has as much worth as the 





master, the peasant as the noble, the subject as 
the prince. We see this, indeed, in death, which 
is God's provost, who uses even justice, and pu- 
nishes the master with the slave.—It is a humi- 
lity which becomes those to whom God has lent 
many talents, and who have also increased them 
by usury, to act as if they knew it not, and so to 
give God all the glory. —To boast of one’s race, 
lineage, rank, and external advantages, is a vain 
ostentation ; but we may well praise those on ac- 
count of their family and descent, who also pos- 
sess the faith and virtues of their ancestors.— 
False prophets may perhaps be blameless in their 
outward walk; but without circumcision of the 
heart, it is only a coat of whitewash over an old, 
unsightly wall.— Righteousness of the law is good, 
but it does not merit blessedness, ‘which is be- 
stowed as a gift only through faith in Christ.— 
Whoever fancies that he has advanced so far in 
Christianity that he needs nothing more, may 
perhaps in God’s school hardly sit upon the low- 
est form. Christians have ever to be learning, 
and cannot finish their education during their en- 
tire life (ver. 15).—In religious matters we ought 
not to depart a hair’s breadth from the prophetic 
and apostolic doctrine; and thus many errors 
may be prevented. 

Rizcer :—As with the two scales of a balance, 
when one rises the other falls; and what I add to 
one, diminishes the relative weight of the other; 
so as one adds to himself he takes away from the 
pre-eminence which the knowledge of Christ 
should have. What he concedes to Christ makes 
him willing to abase himself, to resign all confi- 
dence in his own works. Therefore the sharp 
expressions, ‘to count as loss, as dung,’ be- 
come in experience not too severe; for to reject 
the grace of Christ, to regard the great plan of 
God in sending His Son, as fruitless, were indeed 
far more terrible (ver. 8). 

GerLtacu:—The inner and outer life of the 
Christian upon earth, is a life of suffering in the 
sorrow which he feels for the sins of others, for 
his own, and for the distress of others, and for 
the oppression, conflicts, and even apparent de- 
feats of the children of God. These sufferings 
are the sufferings of Christ Himself, not merely 
similar to His; He bears them with His mem- 
bers. His conflicts and their conflicts are the 
same; it is one cause for which, and one strength 
in which, they strive; it is one victory and one 
crown which He has won, and which He gives to 
them (ver. 10).—‘ What is behind’ signifies in 
this figure not merely the world and sin, which 
we have forsaken, but also our own virtue, the 
actual progress which we have made, on which 
we are prone to dwell with self-complacency, and 
so to become ‘unmindful of our great deficiencies 
and sins (ver. 14).—True Christian perfection, 
therefore, in this world, the token of a mature 
Christian, is that, certain of his election in Christ 
he yet does not regard himself perfect, but pain- 
fully perceives the wide space which still inter- 
venes between the righteousness imputed to 
faith and the sanctification of his entire heart 
oo life, and unceasingly strives to reach the 
goal. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—Are now the expression 
of the Apostle John, «Little children, love one 
another,” as:he explains it, and the expression 
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of the apostle Paul, “Rejoice in the Lord,” one 
and the same? And are both such that one can 
say of them with confidence, that they never 
weary thespeaker, and that they always strength- 
en the hearer? 

MENKEN :—The ever recurring exhortation of 
the apostle to rejoice in the Lord, was adapted 
to assure them that Christianity is something 
bright, cheerful, and joyful, to make them cer- 
tain, confident in their knowledge and walk in 
opposition to those who imagine that one must 
mix a bitterness, narrowness, and legal servitude 
with the mildness, breadth and freedom of the 
new covenant and its gospel.—There is no one 
among us, however limited his powers may be, 
whose weakness and incapacity may not be 
changed into wisdom and knowledge; his timi- 
dity into firmness and fearlessness; his hardness 
and unloveliness into gentleness and amiability, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption. Hence the Chris- 
tian religion is vastly different from human mo- 
rality.—The choice of the best part is never re- 
pented of.—As in the life of the body the ques- 
tion is not, whether the man will breathe or not, 
whether he will make use of the light that is in 
the world to see or not; but as it is understood, 
that according to the laws of nature he must 
breathe, if he will live, and must open his eye 
to the light, if he will see; and as there is no 
way of supporting life outside of the atmosphere, 
and no medium for perceiving the world of mat- 
ter, except the light; so is there no other way 
of becoming partakers of the divine light and 
life except Christ, and no room for the question 
whether man can do without Christ or not.— 
All men are under sin and death, and no one 
comes to the divine light and life, to his own 
source and end—to God, except through Christ. 
—The forgiveness of sins is not indeed deliver- 
ance from sin, but it is the sure pledge and ear- 
nest of future complete deliverance, and is ne- 
cessary, and must form the beginning. 

Hxvsner:—The preacher should not be ever 
thinking of something new, but of what is useful, 
edifying. The Sophists made it a charge against 
Socrates that he repeated the same things.—La- 
vater’s principle of saying at least something in 
every sermon, which he was certain he had never 
said before, 7. e., something that he had never be- 
fore spoken either so plainly, or so urgently, or 
with such a particular application (though the 
kernel of the sermon must always be the same) is 
not at variance with that of the Reformers; for 
they also do not exclude variety in the contents, 
or diversity in the form of the sermon.—Spiri- 
tual sloth may creep over even the converted, so 
that the Bible becomes dull to them. Bunyan 
himself complained of this.—What a vast differ- 
ence between blamelessness before God, and le- 
gal blamelessness before men! How can one 
deceive himself therein !—How many an ecclesi- 
astic buries himself in his studies, while he might 
be sowing seed for eternity by oral instruction, 
visits, and the teaching of children. The more 
earnest in conversion and sanctification, the 
humbler is our state of mind, and clearer our 
knowledge of our imperfections, because we then 
first see and understand how lofty and distant is 





this goal of perfection, and how great is the work 
of sanctification. The Christian does not please 
himself with the conceit that he has already laid 
hold of, or attained it; this folly is far from 
him.—The influence of grace is mighty, but not 
irresistible.—The most advanced Christian thinks 
least of himself.—The Christian is not yet in 
quiet possession; he should not rest on his lau- 
rels.—The Christian knows that he is ever in ar- 
rears, and so long as there are debts still re- 
maining, so long must he also work.—I look not 
back like Lot’s wife towards the Sodom I have 
left, nor long like the Israelites after the flesh 
pots of Egypt. Both kinds of looking back are 
idle and ruinous, for they make us slothful, they 
lead to unfaithfulness.—Perfect Christians, in the 
proper sense of that language, are those who know 
the goal and the way thither, z.¢., Christ, and have 
begun with earnestness to press towards it.—The 
hope of spiritual growth is conditioned on fidelity, 
conscientiousness, and adherence to known truth. 

PassavantT :—LEvery one who will not deceive 
God or himself knows in his own heart out of 
what darkness the light broke forth with him, 
and out of what darkness old and new, it has 
long continued to break forth.—Paul forgets 
what is behind, viz., three things: 1) those ob- 
jects of pride which he formerly regarded as 
gain and glory; 2) the sins of his past life in ge- 
neral, and especially the many and great sins 
which he had committed as a persecutor and 
blasphemer of the Church; and 8) his progress 
hitherto in the new divine way of life. 

AWLFELD :—The genuine warrior of Christ may 
not stand still: 1) he knows that he has not yet ob- 
tained the prize; 2) in the pursuit of it he never 
becomes weary; 3) he journeys towards the city 
of God, having the same mind as his brother. 

Harwess :—Three great foes of Christian and 
social virtue; 1) the conceit of being perfect; 2) 
the weakness of looking back; 3) obstinacy and 
destructiveness of self-will. 

Leumann :—True progress in the Christian life. 
1) From what origin must it proceed? Laid hold of 
by Christ! 2) By what rule must it shapeitself? TI 
have not yet obtained! 3) What end must it seek ? 
The prize of the heavenly calling (vers. 12-14). 

[Ropert Hatt:—As every person either has, 
or expects to have some spring of joy or source 
of consolation, there is nothing which so much 
determines our character as that from which we 
expect this to rise, So if we wish to know our- 
selves we must examine where this spring or 
source lies.—We see from the Apostle’s account 
of his experience, that it is very possible for a 
person to have great zeal for modes, and forms, 
and ceremonies, and yet be totally ignorant of 
the spirit of true religion. Real religion is 
one thing; an attachment to forms and ceremo- 
nies another. We may be very zealous for one 
particular creed, opinion, sect or denomination, 
and with the credit and conceit of our wisdom 
yet be very defective in the Christian spirit. 
This temper leads to malignity of feeling. 
There may be sufficient in such religion for us to 
hate one another, but not enough to cause us to 
love each other. Let us ‘¢ worship God in spirit, 
rejoice in Christ Jesus,” and be taught to value 
the great truths aud promises of the Gospel as 
all in all (vers. 1, 2, 6).—H]. 
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(2). The destiny of false Christians in contrast with that of true believers. 
(Cuaprer III. 17—IV. 1). 
17 Brethren, be followers together of me [become imitators of me] and mark them 


18 who walk so as ye have us for an ensample. For many walk, of whom I (have) 
19 told you often, and [but] now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of 

the cross of Christ; whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and whose 
20 glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things. ‘For our conversation [citizen- 
21 ship] is in heaven; from whence also we look for the [a] Saviour the Lord Jesus 


Christ; who shall [will] change [transform] our vile body [the body of our hu- 
miliation], that it may be fashioned like? unto his glorious body [the body of his 
glory], according to the working whereby he is able even [also] to subdue all 

IV. 1 things unto himself? Therefore, my brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved. 


1 Ver. 20. [The ydp here has the support of all the oldest manuscripts, though the passage is cited by many early writers, 


as if ¢ was the connective—H]. 


2 Ver. 21. Before cvumophov some codices insert eis 7d yeveoOar adré, manifestly an interpretation. 
3 Ibid. N AB etal. have avrg. A few copies read éavr@ (adopted in the received text.—H]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17. Brethren, become imitators of 
Me, ovpprpyrai pov yiverSe, adeAgot. 1 Cor. iv. 16: 
puunrai pov yiveode. They are to look to the Apos- 
tle, to follow him, with him to act on the principle 
of following the light which they have (r@ avr@ 
oro.xeiv, ver. 16). This result is not achieved 
at once, but by degrees (hence yiveave, ‘become’). 
The ovr refers to the Apostle’s associates, as 1s 
evident from what immediately follows (THE0- 
PHYLACT: OvyKOAAG avrove ToIg KaAdS epennestae) 
[The “associates” are those whom the Apostle 
would have the Philippians to imitate, together 
with himself (rirov jac); and the import of ovv 
more naturally is—‘be ye all a company of 
imitators’ (Exuicorr).—H]. Hence it is not: 
una cum Paulo (BENGEL), omnes uno consensu et 
una mente (CALVIN), or superfluous (HEINRICHS). 
Brethren, adeApot, indicates the fervor of the ap- 
peal.And mark them who walk so, (kai 
oxoreite Tove obTwe TepimaTovrTec) associates others 
with Paul, who are models for the church, since 
they walk as he does.—As ye have us for 
an ensample (até éyete rimov jac) em- 
braces Paul and those who walk like him. ‘Hyac 
is thus neither Paul alone, especially as it stands 
after yov, while besides, we should have in that 
case éyovory, instead of fyere, nor Paul and Ti- 
mothy (ScHENKEL), nor Paul and all approved 
Christians oe nor ut ego meique socti (VAN 
Henae). The singular (rior) isfound not only 
where one is spoken of (1 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ii. 7), 
but also in regard toa plurality (1 Thes. i. 7; 2 
Thes. iii. 9). In1 Pet. v. 8 roo occurs where se- 
veralare meant. The singular here indicates that 
they all present the same image, belong to the same 
category. In cade lies unquestionably an ar- 
gumentative force—‘in the measure’ (MzyeR), 





Ver. 18. The Apostle confirms his exhortation 
by two contrasts (vers. 18-21).—For many 
walk (roAdoi yap mepirarovow), since there are 
many wicked persons who strive to lead others 
astray, consider us, not them. [They should heed 
his expostulations the more because there were 80 
many (voAAot) whom they could not safely imitate. 
«¢ The persons here meant are not the Judaizing 
teachers, but the anti-Roman reactionists. This 
view is borne out by the parallel expression, 
Rom. xvi. 18: 16 kupio qudv Xpictw ov dovAevov- 
ow Gadd TH éavrdv KoiAig, where the same per- 
sons seem tobe intended; for they are described 
as creating divisions and offences (ver. 17), as 
holding plausible language (ver. 18), as profess- 
ing to be wise beyond others (ver. 19), and yet not 
innocent in their wisdom: this last reproach be- 
ing implied in the words Jédw dé uae cododc elvat 
el¢ TO ayaddv, Gxepaiovc dé sic TH Kakdv. ‘hey ap- 
pear therefore to belong to the same party to 
which the passages vi. 1-23; xiv. 1—xv. 6, of 
that epistle are chicfly addressed. For the pro- 
fession of ‘‘ wisdom” in these faithless disciples 
of St. Paul, see 1 Cor. i. 17 sqq.; iv. 18 sqq.3 
viii. 1 sqq.;x. 15” (Liaurroot). See the re- 
marks on ver: 8-H, Tleperareiy is not neutral 
here as in 1 Pet. v. 8, circulantur (HEINRICHS), 
‘go about’ (Meyer). It could not stand ab- 
solutely after obtwc wepiraroivtec. Paul wishes 
to describe more closely the moral walk of those 
in question, but he is led away from the adver- 
bial construction by the first relative clause, and 
proceeds in relative clauses to speak of the end, 
motive, and character of this walk. Hence nei- 
ther kax6¢ (HoumeEn.) nor longe aliter (GRoTIUS), 
is to be supplied, nor is the concluding limitation 
(ol ra éxiyesa gpovovvrec) to be joined with the verb 
to relieve the difficulty (Carvin); nor are we to 
assume that since srepcrarovow in itself needs no 
qualifying term, the sentence proceeds with en- 
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tire correctness with the subjoined limitations of 
the subject (MpyeR). Those, whose example the 
Philippians should shun (7oAAo/) are according to 
the entire description members of the church, 
not false teachers, as in iii.2; at the most they 
are those who, led astray by such teachers, 
have become in turn corrupters of others.—Of 
whom I told you often, but now tell 
you even weeping, (od¢ moAAdxig éAeyov iuiv, 
viv 6é kal KAaiwv Aéyw.) [The imperf. shows the 
habit“ was aceustomed to speak of.” This is 
an instance of Paul’s repeating in his letter 
what he had said in person when he was among 
the Philippians. See the remarks on ver. 1. 
The Apostle in this passage, refers evidently 
to his former warnings, when he was at Philip- 
pi.—H]. To understand the remark of passages 
in the letter itself (iii. 2; i. 15), is untenable; 
for these here are different persons from those 
referred to in the passages mentioned. To roAAoi 
corresponds woAAdkec. Why he now weeping re- 
peats that which he had formerly said without 
tears, is well explained by Curysostom, dre émérec- 
ve ro. xaxév. [The evil in the meantime had be- 
come more serious.—H]. He writes with deeper 
emotion, with streaming eyes.—That they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ (rove 
EyPpodg rov oravpov tov Xpiorov) we are to join 
with od¢ éAeyov, [On this construction see W1- 
NER’s Gram., p. 680.—H]. Paulthus designates 
those to whom the cross is an offence or foolish- 
ness; formerly they may have been Jews or 
heathen, but now they are Christians, who wish 
to know nothing of the ‘fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings,” (Kocvwvia tov ratypdtwv KXpiorov, ver. 
10), to whom the ‘sufferings of Christ’ (qaity- 
para.tov Xpiorov, 2 Cor. i. 5) are offensive, who 
are not willing to suffer with Him, (ovyrdacyerv, 
Rom. viii. 17), nor allow the world to be cruci- 
fied to them and themselves to the world (Gal. 
yi. 14), nor crucify their flesh together with its 
lusts and desires (Gal. v. 24). The Apostle is 
speaking of immorality of life, ethical errors, while 
ver. 19 (dv 6 Sede 7 xovAéa) indicates an Epicurean, 
careless life (év avécec Covreg kal Tpupy, CHRYSOS- 
rom). No reference is made to their doctrine of 
the cross (Tusoporzr); or even to theoretical 
errors, or intellectual misconceptions. The re- 
ference is not to those who are not Christians 
(RiuureT) or hostes evangelit (CaLvin). 

Ver. 19. Whose end is destruction (dv 1d 
réAo¢ arodeia) is first mentioned. Hoe ponitur 
ante alia, quo mayore cum horrore hxc legantur ; in 
Jine videbitur. Finis, ad quem cujusvis rationes ten- 
dunt, ostendit sane, que sit ejus conditio (BENGEL). 
? Arwiela, the opposite of owrnpia (i. 26) is passive. 
Benaex incorrectly regards salvator as the equiv- 
alent: term, and Hernricus takes the meaning to 
be: their end is to destroy Christianity. The 
ead is described by 1d réAoc (2 Cor. xi. 12-15) as 
their own peculiar, appointed end.—Whose 
God is their belly, (dv 6 Sedg # Kotdia). The 
belly is termed their God, as being their highest 
concern, the master whom they serve (Rom. 
xvi. 18). Kovdia from xotAoc, cavus, is venter 

Matt. xv. 17; Mark vii. 19; Luke xv. 16) ute- 
rus (Luke i. 41, 44; ii. 21; John iii. 4; Matt. 
xix. 12), and also intima hominis (John vii. 38). 
It embraces here the organs of sensual desire and 
of gluttony, not excluding licentiousness, nor re- 





ferring exclusively to it: so that this passage 
comprehends more than 1 Cor. xv. 82.—And 
whose glory is in their shame (kai 7 déa 
év TH aioyivy abtav). Kai takes the place of ov. 
‘H d6£c signifies the honor and glory which belong 
peculiarly to them; that which they conceive to 
be glory, but which is actually and truly their 
shame, and willin the end proveto be such. Brn- 
GEL well remarks: Deus et gloria ponuntur ut pa- 
rallela. Sic venter et pudor sunt affinia. Id colunt 
isti, cujus tpsos maxime pudere debebat et suo tempore 
pudebit misere. But there is no reference to cir- 
cumcision, the genitals (BeNnGzL, e¢ al.) Itis not 
intimated that they have perverted Christian 
truth to palliate their moral laxity (W1nsINGER). 
—Who mind earthly things. The individu- 
alizing article ol introduces the comprehensive 
characteristic: ra ériyeva ¢povovvtec. The nomi- 
native is the logical subject (MryeR), and it is 
not vocative (WinER’s Gram., p. 183). 

Ver. 20. For our citizenship is in heaven 
(juov yap 7d TodAirevua év ovpavoic ixdpyer). 
The confirmatory sentence (yép) points back 
like vers. 18, 19, to ver. 17, and states why 
the Philippians should look to Paul and to 
those who walk as he does (7uév agin ver. 17 
quac). [Their souls are mundane and grovel- 
ling. They have no fellowship with us; for 
we are citizens of a heavenly commonwealth. 
The emphatic position of #aév contrasts the false 
adherents of St. Paul with the true (Ligurroot), 
On the state of the text see the notes.—H.] IIo- 
Airevua, found only here, in the N. T., denotes ac- 
cording to its termination and its derivation 
(from modutefeodas i. 27) citizenship, common- 
wealth, the rank and rights of acitizen. Comp. 
Twodteiav Tavtay éxtyodunv, Acts xxii. 28. True 
Christians have nothing to do with an earthly 
possession and existence simply, but are citizens 
of the heavenly (év ovpavoic) Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 
26; Rom. v. 2; viii. 24; 2 Thes. ii. 8; Heb. xii. 
22, 23) even here. Weare not to join imdpyer 
with év ovpavoic, as if the citizenship did not ex- 
ist here at all, but to regard év ovpavoic as de- 
scriptive of the character of the roAirevua rather 
than the place. Hence this sentence does not 
confirm the conclusion of ver. 19 (WinER’s Gram. 
p. 458, Meyer, e¢ al.) ; for it is not pertinent tosay 
‘for this very reason I warn you against them,’ 
since he does not warn but exhorts them. It does 
not confirm xalo¢ Eyete torwov juac (WIESINGER), 
but ovpypcpnrai pov yiveoSe Kal oxoneite ToVE ObTwE 
mepematovrrec (ver. 17), Nor does it present the 
higher glory of the true Christian as the cause 
of his deep sorrow over the misconduct of the 
enemies of the cross (SCHENKEL), since Kal kiaiwy 
is too subordinate a remark. Again, modirevua 
is not dvacrpodf, walk, (LUTHER) nor does it re~ 
fer to the Messiah’s kingdom which has not yet 
appeared (Mryrr), for it exists already even 
upon earth, and only waits for its completion — 
From whence also we look for a Sa- 
viour, the Lord Jesus Christ. ’E€ ov, an 
adverbial expression, equivalent to unde (Vulg., 
Wivenr’s Gram., p. 141 sq.) refers to év ovpavoic, 
not to wodirevua (BencEL) ; but is not equivalent 
to ez guo (Exasmus), nor even to é& dv (Mar- 
THIES). Kai before cwr#pa indicates that He is 
looked for (amexdeyoueGa, an awaiting, ad finem 
usque, perseveranter exspectare, Rom. viii. 19, 23, 
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25; 1 Cor. i. 7; Gal. v. 5) not merely as xipzoc 
in their woAirevua, in contrast with the Jedc¢ of 
the enemies of the cross, but also as a Saviour, 
in contrast with their ‘destruction’ (amdAeua). 
Comp. Luke xviii. 7,8; xxi. 28. Kai points nei- 
ther to a relation corresponding to what has been 
said of their citizenship (MzyER), nor to ‘con- 
duct? (WiesinceR), which does not agree with 
amexdeyoueda. 

Ver. 21. Who will transform the body 
of our humiliation (6¢ weracynuarices 15 cdpa 
the Ttarewdoews yudv) explains how the Lord 
will manifest Himself as owr7#p. The reference 
is to a future transformation which relates 
to the ocyjua or fashion of the body (ii. 8; 
2 Cor. xi. 13, 14; 1 Cor. iv. 6); and not to its 
identity. Hence Paul does not speak of the 
body alone as the object of the change (rd odya) 
but adds the genitive of characterization (W1- 
NER’s Gram., p. 187 sq.), namely, t7¢ Tamevd- 
cewc, as in Col. i. 22: cdua tHe capKdg; Rom. 
vi. 8; tHe duaprtiag; vii. 24; Tov Yavdrov Tobrov. 
Curysostom well observes: moAAd mdoyee viv Td 
odua, deoueirar, pacricera, pwrpia maoyer ded. 
But we must also include here the carnal, the 
sinful in man’s nature; for it is that especially 
“which makes up the rameivworg quav. Not 
merely the body, but we ourselves (note the 
quov) suffer these things, which constitute this 
humiliation, that cleaves to the body. The ob- 
ject or result of the transformation is now stated. 
—That it may be fashioned like unto 
the body of his glory, cippoppov 76 cepare 
tHe d6&n¢ avtov. The breviloquence (or adj., 
instead of a sentence) is like 1 Thess. iii. 13; 
Matt. xii. 138. See Winer’s Gram., p. 624 sq. 
Out of this arose the variation noted in the cri- 
tical remarks. The body is now no longer 
oaua THE TaTELvGoewc, but has become odua THe 
d6&yc, and ag that was ours (7ju6v) so this is 
his (airov). The body comes forth from our pre- 
sent humiliation, and becomes a participant in 
the glory of Him who has transformed it. This 
isto be effected by the change which makes it 
like, conformed to, the body of His glory; hence 
through a transformation into His image (Rom. 
viii. 29), which begins even here (2 Cor. iii. 18: 
uetayoppobueda), [The body is that which ex- 
hibits His glory not merely because He has it in 
His glorified state, but because His glory in that 
state so pre-eminently appears in the spiritual 
body with which He is there clothed, and which 
stands forth as the type of the spiritual body into 
which every one of His true followers will be 
transformed.—H.] H@éLEmann joins jueév with 
codua, avrov with oduatt. HamMMonp explains 
céua as the church; Lurumr supposes only the 
weakness and frailty of the body to be meant, 
Mever, the change which first begins at the time 
of Christ’s second advent. All of these views are 
more or less faulty. He has the power neces- 
sary to produce such a transformation.—Ac- 
cording to the working whereby he is 
able also to subdue all things unto him- 
self. On xara riv évépyeav, see Eph. i. 19, 
where row Kpatoue tie tayo avoid is added, while 
here we have rov divacta: aitév kai brordéa air 
ra mavra. Since all things are and must be sub- 
ject to Him, He can also (xai) transform the 
(body weraoynuarivev); for the «ai connects that 





verb with trordéa. It is an argumentum a ma-~ 
jori (tmordgat aitw Ta TavTa) ad minus (weTaoxy- 
parivev). Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25-28; 50-57. It 
is incorrect for HOLEMANN to connect dtvacdat 
and iordéat by xai, as if Paul would say that He 
is able to do all things and subject all things to 
Himself. [Té réyra is stronger with the article: 
not only this, but all the things together which re- 
quire infinite power (comp. ver. 8).—H. ] 

Cuap. IV. Ver. 1. Therefore (ore) intro- 
duces the conclusion, as in ii. 12. The section 
extends from iii. 1 to iv. 1, not merely from iii. 
17 to iii, 21 (Meyer); for orfxere év xupiw points 
back to yaipete év xupiv, [So extended a refe- 
rence of @ore is uncommon and not necessary 
here. In view of the glorious destiny which 
awaits those whose citizenship is above, they 
should persevere and not frustrate such a hope 
(vers. 20, 21). Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 58.—H. ]—My 
brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, is an expression of his 
love and recognition of them. ’AdeAgoi pov 
indicates the relation of fellow-believers with re- 
spect to the personal fellowship, which not only 
renders the Philippians an object of special love 
(ayaryroi), but also of earnest longing (kai én- 
réSyrot; comp. i. 8). [The Apostle’s separation 
from them was so painful because his affection 
for them was so strong.—H.] Xapdé marks the 
personal, orégavé¢ you the official relation: they 
are the joy of his Aeart and the honor of his of- 
Jice (ScHENKEL). The first expression refers to 
the present, the second reaches onward into the 
future. [The orégavoc among the Greeks was the 
emblem of victory, and not of regal power or dig- 
nity, which was denoted by diddyua. On this 
distinction see Smiru’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. i. p. 597 (Amer. ed.) Hence “ his converts 
will be his wreath of victory ;” for it will appear 
that he “did not run in vain,” (ii. 26), and he 
will receive the successful athlete’s reward, 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 25 (Licurroor).—H.]— So 
stand fast in the Lord (otrw¢ orjiere év Kupiw); 
te, a8 Land those who walk with me stand (iii. 
17) and as I have exhorted you (iii. I sq.) Comp. 
i. 27. Brna@ex, incorrectly, ita, ut statis, state 
[which disagrees with ii. 17.—H.].—Beloved 
(ayaryroi) thus repeated shows his ardent affec- 
tion for them. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The instinct of imitation gives force to the 
power of example; andthe Apostle here does not 
present merely his own apostolic character, but 
joins with himself those who walk with him.— 
Sympathy and community of feeling render spe- 
cially effective an example which embodies ethi- 
cal views and principles. Hence precisely in the 
section where the citizenship of Christians in 
heaven is brought forward, this appeal is spe- 
cially appropriate. Manifold as may be the 
forms of life in individuals, they are yet features 
of one image; they harmonize with each other, 
are not discordant; the many reflect one typo 
(ruméc). The power and frequency of evil ex- 
ample (1 Cor. xv. 33) make it the more necessary 
to regard the Apostle’s exhortation. 

2. Enmity to the cross of Christ, which takes 
offence at Christ’s form as a sufferer, and His 
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path of suffering wherein His followers ought to 
walk, has its ground not exclusively indeed, but 
to a great extent, in a sensual character, subject 
to the lust of the world, by which many are go- 
verned even in the church. From an occasional, 
easy, and subtle service of the senses it may come 
to be uninterrupted and overbearing. Gentle- 
ness towards the natural man is cruelty towards 
the spiritual. Forbearance towards sensual de- 
sire ends in the loss of eternal glory, and that 
which passes current under the forms of conven- 
tional propriety, is in truth often a shame and 
disgrace. 

8. The stand-point in the Christian life which 
fixes the eye on the future, the familiarity with 
God which maintains a close connection with the 
church, militant on earth but triumphant in hea- 
ven, and does not suffer the child of God to for- 
get his eternal inheritance, affords the surest pro- 
tection against evil example, and gives to good 
example its strongest attractive power. 

4, [Neanper:—The earthly mind Paul would 
say (vers. 19-21) must be far from us, who are 
Christians; ‘for our conversation,’ (more cor- 
rectly ‘citizenship’) is in heaven.’ His mean- 
ing is, that Christians, as to their life, their 
walk, belong even now to heaven; in the whole 
direction of their life existing there already.— 
This he deduces from their relation to Christ, 
their fellowship with Him to whom they are in- 
separably united, so that where He is there are 
they also. While here, they are sustained by 
the consciousness that Christ now lives in hea- 
ven, manifested to believers, though hidden from 
the world. Thither is their gaze directed, as 
their longings rise towards a Saviour, who will 
come again from thence to make them wholly 
like Himself, to fashion them wholly after His 
own glorious pattern, to transform them wholly 
into the heavenly. Hence Paul says: ‘From 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ; who shall change the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself.’ There is not presented here a re- 
surrection, as a restoration merely of the same 
earthly body in the same earthly form; but, on 
the contrary, a glorious transformation, proceed- 
ing from the divine, the all-subduing power of 
Christ; so that believers, free from all the de- 
fects of the earthly existence, released from all 
its barriers, may reflect the full image of the 
heavenly Christ in their whole glorified person- 
ality, in the soul pervaded by the divine life and 
its now perfectly assimilated glorified organ. 
5. [Cur. Worpsworta:—Christ, at His own 
transfiguration, gave a pledge and glimpse of the 
future glorious transformation of the risen body, 
and thus prepared the apostles to suffer with Him 
on earth, in order that they may be glorified for- 
ever with Him, in body and soul, in heaven (NV. 
T. Commentary, vol. ii. p. 857).—H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In lack of faith is found the cause of lack of 
joy.—There is no true renewal without humbly 
going to the cross of Christ. The bodies of many 





who profess to be renewed, are temples of the god 
of the belly and of his servants to whom Christ's 
cross is so entirely an offence, that they are even 
its enemies.—He who does not see the Easter sun 
rising behind the cross on Golgotha is no true 
Christian, does not cling fast to the good exam- 
ple of the apostles, and the faithful in the church, 
and becomes himself an evil example which may 
frighten away and even destroy others. 

StarKn:—Not all who point out the way te 
heaven will themselves be received intoit. Many 
helped to build the ark of Noah who did not en- 
ter it.—Thou rejoicest when thou canst lay off 
an old garment and put on a new one: why art 
thou troubled because thy body shall experience 
corruption? By this means it lays aside not only 
what is worthless but attains to a glorious trans- 
formation (ver. 21). 

Rizrcer:—Our house, home, city, and father- 
land where we belong, the seeking and hoping 
for which govern all our thoughts, are not mere 
fancies to be grasped only by the imagination, but 
exist in heaven; God has prepared them there; 
and faith in His word affords us a complete re- 
presentation of them. 

GuRLacH:—Every one who is not redeemed by 
Christ’s cross from sin and from the present evil 
world, serves his flesh and minds earthly things, 
though his imagination take ever so exalted 
flights, though he be a philosopher, or a slave to 
grovelling lusts.—No Christian can find perfect 
rest until even the last trace of sin is overcome 
and destroyed: hence his life upon earth is a life 
of waiting and longing. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—If a man still values and 
seeks sensual good he is then an enemy of the 
eross of Christ. If he has earthly honor in view, 
and desires to distinguish himself before the 
world, he is thenan enemy of the shame of Christ 
which accompanied His sufferings.—Eternal life 
is not to be thought of apart from a man’s recon- 
ciliation with himself and with Christ, who has 
left peace as Ilis most beautiful legacy to His fol- 
lowers. 

Hervsyer:—They who will not recognize the 
crucified Redeemer as their only righteousness, 
who are proud of their legal virtue, are a3 much 
enemies of the cross of Christ as those who from 
a fleshly mind will not follow the crucified Re- 
deemer, nor crucify their flesh together with its 
lusts and desires.—Pride and the lust of the world 
can make a man an enemy of the cross of Christ.— 
The holiest thing may become an offence to a cor- 
rupt heart, and excite violent opposition.—Even 
evil examples must be salutary to the Christian, 
because they deter him from evil: they present 
it to him in all its fearfulness and render him 
anxious for himself.—The man who opposes the 
cross of Christ, labors for his own ruin.—That 
which is honorable with God, the worldly man 
does not understand at all.—The present body 
disturbs the heavenly life; and hence this body 
is to be glorified. The future body will promote, 
facilitate the spiritual life. We are to attain to. 
a complete likeness to Christ, even the body is to. 
become like His; but as the condition of this. 
the soul bere must first resemble His soul. The- 
power of Christ extends to the new creation of 
our bodies and of the world.—Though difficult, 
the Christian may guard himself against the de- 
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structive influence of evil examples. 1) He has 
no lack of good examples around him; 2) He 
sees the fearfulness of evil examples; 3) He has 
a heavenly calling.—There is a Christian use of 
bad examples as well as good. 

Passavant:—This is the three-fold divine 
working of the one Redeemer; He has redeemed 
His people from the curse of sin through His 
blood; He redeems them more and more by His 
Holy Spirit from the power of sin, and He will fi- 
nally redeem them from all misery and all oppres- 
sion in this evil, godless world, and bring them 
to His heavenly kingdom. 





[Neanper:—Each one is required to apply to 
his own life the measure of spiritual discernment 
bestowed upon him (ver. 16).—All progressive 
revelation of the Spirit, all new light of which 
man is made partaker, presupposes a‘faithful ap- 
plication of what has previously been given (ver. 
15).—If each one were careful to put in practice 
with strict fidelity his own measure of Christian 
knowledge, without contending with others about 
matters wherein they differ from himself, how 
many schisms might have been avoided in the 
church, how many differences might for its inte- 
rest have been overcome and adjusted !—H. ] 


VI. SECTION FIFTH. 


Concluding exhortations designed to secure co-operation between the Philip- 
pians and the Apostle. 


Cuaprter IV. 2-20. 


(1). Exhortation to unity addressed to individuals. 


Cuap. IV. 2, 38. 


2 I beseech Euodias [Euodia]', and [I] beseech Syntyche, that they be of the same 

3 mind in the Lord. (And) [Yea}* I entreat thee also, true yoke fellow, help those 
[these] women,* who labored [strove] with me in the gospel, with Clement also, and 
with other* [others] my fellow laborers, whose names are in the book of life. 


1 Ver. 1. [On this change of the name see notes below. The Geneva version has the feminine form of the name instead of 
the masculine. SrepHens’ text has Evwécav, which means ‘fragrance ;’ but the correct reading is Evodiar, ‘good way,’ ac- 


cording to all the uncial manuscripts.—I1.] 


2 Ver, 2, [The common text has kat, but vac is undoubtedly the correct reading —H.] 
3 Ibid. (Our English version misleads the reader here. In the Greck the first pronoun (avrais, ‘them’), refers to Euodia 
and Syntiche, and the second (att.ves=‘ since they’) assign them to the class of co-laborers with Paul whose toil and con- 


flicts 
4 


‘the rest of my co-laborers.’—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2. I beseech Buodia, and I beseech 
Syntyche, ’Liodiav rapaxakd cai Suvtbyyv ma- 
paxaa®. From the general exhortation (ver. 1) 
the Apostle passes to one addressed to indi- 
viduals, The relation of the persons being 
known to the readers, it was unnecessary to de- 
scribe it. The repeated mapaxada, I exhort (not 
80 correctly beseech) indicates that each of them 
needed the admonition; they were both in fault. 
The repetition is not merely ad vehementiam affec- 
tus significandam (Erasmus). The names, com- 
mon also elsewhere, belong to women, as airaic 
(ver. 8) demands; but the persons are otherwise 
unknown. Grorrvs incorrectly regards both as 
men. Hammonp regards only the second asa man, 
and Bauer both as parties. Scawugner regards 
the first as the Jewish party, the second as the 
Gentile Christian party ; but they did not labor 
with Paul (owhdAjoay vo). The Apostle ex- 





ouv7OAnoav) they hadshared. The translation therefore might be: ‘help them, since they labored,’ etc —H. 
bid. [For this use of ‘other’ (—others) see the note on ii.3. Instead of the appositional form it may be rendered; 


horts:—That they be of the same mind in 
the Lord (70 abrd ¢poveiv év «upig). Seeii.2. On 
this ugreement the Apostle lays special stress ; 
it belongs to the arfxere év xvpiy. They must in 
some way have been alienated, but on what oc- 
casion, in what cause or manner, is not stated or 
hinted. Hence it cannot be said that, as the ex- 
pression is borrowed from ii. 2, the motives for 
this estrangement must have corresponded to 
those mentioned in ii. 3 (Wigsinaur, Dr WETTER). 
With as little reason can it be said that they are 
deaconesses. [Those who hold that such an or- 
der existed in the primitive church generally 
think that these women belonged to it, and that 
their variance was the more unworthy on that 
account,—H,” 

Ver. 8, YeaI entreat thee also, true yoke 
fellow. Nai, very common as particula ofirm- 
antis, but as particula obsecrantis, only elsewhere 
in Rev. xxii..20. 1t indicates the seriousness of 
the affair to the Apostle that he turns with hig 
entreaties (éparé), to still another (ai ce) be- 
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sides the women. It is not clear who it is that 
he invokes in yvfove obfvye. The substantive, in 
the N. T. found only here, is plain from its op- 
posite, érepofuyeiv (2 Cor. vi. 14), as also from the 
use of Cuvydc (figuratively: Matt. xi. 29, 80; Acts 
xv. 10; Gal. v. 1; literally, 1 Tim. vi. 1; Rev. 
vi. 5); hence partner, associate, and the rela- 
tion of this person to Paul is described as very 
close, as that of one who draws at the same yoke 
with himself. It is a stricter connection than 
that of owvepydc. The epithet yvfoue describes 
the nature and character of this person (ii. 20) 
as genuine, pure, true. Hence it cannot appear 
strange that Paul did not address him by name: 
every one is supposed to know him. It is incor- 
rect to regard obfuye as a name (CuHRyYsostom, 
Meymnr, distinetly; Wiestnanr with hesitation), 
as a designation of Epaphroditus (GRorius), or 
of Timothy (Estrus), for these could not have 
been addressed as in Philippi; or arbitrarily of 
Silas (Benanx), of the husband of one of two wo- 
men (the Greek interpreters), or of Paul’s wife 
(Ctemens Auex., Erasmus, e¢ al.) contrary to 
the history (1 Cor. vii. 8) and against the gram- 
Mar (masculine form). [The noun may be mas- 
culine or feminine, but the adj. has properly 
three terminations, and must be masculine here. 
Other conjectures, on the supposition that an 
anonymous person is meant are, that it may have 
been Luke who appears to have been absent from 
Rome when the Epistle was written (see on i. 1) 
or Epaphroditus (Liaurroor) at the side of Paul 
as he wrote, and whom he addressed (vapaxaad) 
at the moment.—H.] Laurent’s view (Meutest. 
Studien, pp. 184-187) is worthy of notice. In 
reply to the assertion that the name Syzygus 
does not occur, he remarks that names are not 
objects of literature, but products of social or 
civil life, as for example, Onesimus, Tryphena, 
and Tryphosa (Rom. xvi. 12). He explains the 
passage thus: ‘‘ Thou, who, a genuine Syzygus, 
hast already by thy birth (yvjoce) and thy name 
been called to be a yoke fellow and helper of all 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, lay hold now 
also of the work together with these two sisters, 
that they through thy aid may carry it forward 
with one spirit, not as heretofore, in discord! 
For Paul does not mean to blame them (as in ii. 
20) but to praise them, and hence would not im- 
ply that he has only one yvjocov obfvyov in Phi- 
lippi.” Like Evodia (way of faith), Syntyche 
and Syzygus appear to him to have been names 
received after baptism, as in the case of others, 
whose names are more familiar to us. [The best 
view after all seems to be that of Muyrr, Lav- 
BENT, and others, that Syzygus or Synzygus 
(oivvyoc) is a proper name, borne by one who 
had been associated with Paul in Christian la- 
bors, who was at Philippi when the Apostle 
wrote the letter, and was well known there as 
deserving the encomium which this appeal to him 
implies. Paul nowhere uses this word (oi¢vyoc) 
of any one of his official associates, being used 
in fact: nowhere else in the N. T.: it is found 
here in the midst of other proper names (vers. 
2,8); and the attributive yore corresponds 
finely and significantly to the appellative sense 
of such a name. That such an alliteration is 
not foreign to Paul’s manner, see Philem., vers. 
10,11. The name, it is true, does not appear 
6 








anywhere else; but many other names also are 
found only in single instances, and certainly many 
names to us must have been in use among the an- 
cients which have not been transmitted at all, 
Paul himself repeatedly mentions persons in his 
epistles who are named only once, and a cata- 
logue of names might be made ont from the Acts 
of the Apostles, of those whose whole history for 
us lies in a single passage. See Merpr’s Brief 
an die Philipper on iv. 3.—H.]—Help these 
women (ovAAaufdvov airaic) presents the object 
of the request. The verb (Luke v. 1) signifies ‘to 
take hold vigorously with,’ ‘to assist one,’ @. ¢., 
here to re-establish harmony. It is not wé habe- 
ant, unde se suosque sustentent (GRoTiUS), against 
the context.—Who strove with me in the 
gospel, states the motive for helping these 
women in the work of reconciliation. Hence 
he adds aircvec==ut gue (see Eph. i. 23), ’Ep 
evayyeaiw marks the sphere, as in 1 Thes. iii. 
2, in which they had labored with him (aw#i- 
Anodv os), The verb points back to the be- 
ginning of Christianity at Philippi, when the 
women embraced it (Acts xvi. 18), and had 
exerted themselves to advance it. They had 
contended at Paul’s side for the gospel, and 
ought not now to strive against one another, 
against Christianity and against Paul; they 
are so useful and deserving in other respects, 
they should be right also in their relation to 
each other.— With Clement also, and with 
my other fellow-laborers (yerd kai KAjpuev- 
To¢ kal TGV AoimGv ovvepyav pov), brings to view 
the fact that various persons at Philippi at 
that time were harmoniously engaged in behalf 

of the gospel, men, as Clement and others, 
as well as (ai-xai) women associated with them. 

Paul thus exalts the merits of Syntyche and 
Euodia who labored in such company, Clement 
was @ Philippiau ; which is evident, but nothing 
further, not even that he was a teacher (Mryenr). 

We have no right to suppose him to have been 
Clemens Romanus (Catholics), or Flavius Cle- 
mens, Domitian’s patruelis (Baur). He does 
not of course mention the Aourot cuvepyoi by 
name, because it is superfluous, as in the case 
of the yrio.c obfvyoc. [The closer proxi- 

mity and the nature of the thought connect pera 
ovvepyav ov with ovvatAnoav, rather than with 

ovAdauBavov avtaic. The position and influence 
of the women as co-partners in Christian service 
with Paul and his associates rendered the spec- 

tacle and effects of such strife the more deplo- 

rable, and thus enforced the appeal (cvAdaufé. 

vov) to strive the more earnestly to promote 
harmony between them.—H.]. In his joy on 
their account he adds:—Whose names are 
in the book of life, dv dvéuara tv BiBAw Cufe. 

[We are to refer dv Cwi¢ to Tav Aouriw apart 
from Ciement, because the Apostle having named 
the latter would recognize the others though 
unnamed by him, as yet having their names 
written in heaven (Meyer, Exxicorr and others). 
This expression does not of itself decide whether 
these other fellow-laborers were living or dead, 
but certainly it is altogether improbable that Cle- 
ment was the only one of them who still remained. 

—H.] The figurative expression was suggested 
perhaps by iii. 20, for the registers of the citi- 
zens of Israel, out of which one’s name wag 
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erased on his decease prepared the way for the 
expression O'M} (DD (Exodus xxxii. 32; Isa. 
iv. 3; Ezek. xiii. 9; Ps. lxix. 29; Dan. xii. 1) 
which was adopted in the N. T. (Luke x. 20; 
Acts iii. 5; xiii. 8; xvii. 8; xx. 15) in order to 
mark the certainty of the eternal inheritance, 
the blessedness which is to be reached by faith- 
ful striving, [It is clear from the expression 
‘blotting out of the book,” (Rev. iii. 5) that the 
image suggested no idea of absolute predestina- 
tion. For the use of the phrase in Rabbinical 
writers see Wetstein here (Ligurroor).—H. ] 
*Hori is to be supplied, not the optative (BENGEL). 
It is the joyful certainty, not a wish that Paul 
has in mind here. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The servant of the word of God ought not 
only to exhort the whole church from the pulpit, 
but also with a special care for souls to warn in- 
dividuals. 

2. The pastor in his oversight of souls should 
not stand alone, but be aided by others properly 
qualified. The lay-element should be cultivated 
for the service of the church. 

3. Goodness at the beginning does not protect 
one froma fall afterward, nor courageous striving 
for the gospel from ill-natured arrogance to- 





wards others, nor the vanquishing of outward 
foes from weak indulgence towards one’s self. 

4, The unity of the church as a body must 
extend into the narrowest circle of neighborhood 
and home. 

5. He who will exhort, incite others, must gen- 
erously recognize what is praiseworthy, and at- 
tach himself to the good which already exists. 

6. Women are to be highly esteemed in the 
church for their services; but they should act 
with men (yeTé), and not work independently. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


SraRpKe :—There are peace-disturbers enough, 
but not so many peace-makers. To the work 
then! and help check those who love contention, 
and thus make peace!—Even women are to help 
in extending the kingdom of God with their 
prayers, gifts, good counsel, ezc., and to contend 
fearlessly for the gospel. 

Rizcer:—A tried, approved mediator can of- 
ten by the grace of God adjust many difficulties. 

ScHLEIERMAOHER :—Let us strive with all our 
powers to extend Christian fellowship, and yet 
not weaken it. 

Hevusyer:—To have » genuine colleague ig 
not a privilege granted to every one (ver. 8). 


(2) General exhortation to Christian joy. 


(Cuarter IV, 4-7). 


4,5 Rejoice in the Lord always: (and)! again I [will] say, rejoice. Let your modera- 
6 tion [gentleness] be known to all men: The Lord is at hand. Be careful for no- 


thing ; but in everything, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 


let your 


7 request [requests] be known unto [before] God. And the peace of God, which pas- 
seth [every ] understanding, shall keep [guard] your hearts and [your] minds through 


[in] Christ Jesus. 


1Ver.4 [This‘and in the A. V. answers to xaé in the common text, which is, however. unwarran = 
ton which thus occurs, gee WINER’s Gram., p. 5387, See the notes below on épa.—H.] ? fod: For the weynae 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4. Rejoice in the Lord always (yai- 
pere év kupiy Tévrore) takes up in connection with 
ver. 3 (av dvéuara tv BiBAu Cope) the theme of the 
epistle. Seeiii. 1. A tone of special emphasis 
rests on ‘‘always” (mdvrore): there lies the dif- 
ficulty and the glory of rejoicing in the Lord. 
—Again I will say, rejoice (mdiw épa, 
waipere) repeats the command with emphasis.— 
BENGEL incorrectly joins wdvrore with mdéAcv.— 
[The verb (épa) is future, not present, as in the 
A.V. This reiterated exhortation is the more 
remarkable when we recollect that Paul as he 
wrote or dictated the letter had his right arm 
chained to the arm of a Roman soldier, or at all 





events was a prisoner under the eye of a sentinel 
who never left him (see Acts xxviii. 20).—H.] 
Ver. 6. Let your forbearance be known 
to all men, though without any external no- 
tation, connects itself logically with xaipere, 
since joy has of itself w tendency to make us 
mild and gentle: gaudium in domino pari veram 
xequitatem erga proximum, (BENGEL). To émesKéc 
vuov ig stronger than the substantive, émcetxera 
(2 Cor. x. 1; Acts xxiv. 4), and implies that 
this quality (7d émuetkéc) pervades the entire 
nature of the iwav. Comp. iii. 8; Rom. ii, 4; 
Heb. vi. 1%. Tt signifies mildness, forbearance, 
(used with duayoc, 1 Tim. iii, 3; Tit. iii, 2; 
between elpgvucy and ebrevdGe, Jas. iii. 17; with 
ayadéc, 1 Pet. ii, 18), hence not ‘becoming 
conduct’ (Marruius). It is to be known ta 
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all (yrwod4ra maow ayvdpdroe) without ex- 
ception, to strangers, and so much the more to 
neighbors, because they have such occasion to 
see it manifested towards themselves and to- 
wards others. The context leads us to think 
more directly of the adjustment of difficulties, the 
removal of dissension (vers. 2, 3) for effecting 
which the gentleness which spares the delin- 
quent is a great assistance. [The émeéc tudov 
stands in contrast to the dxpsfodixasoc, as being 
satisfied with less than is one’s due. ARIST. 
Eth. Nic., v. 10 (Ligurroor).—H.]—The Lord 
is at hand (6 xipuo¢ éyytc¢) in whom they are to 
rejoice, hence Christ, under whose eye they are 
to walk and act, who will also judge them: judex 
vobis propitius, vindex in malos (BunauL). This is 
a strong motive to the exercise of forbearance. 
We are not to refer xipio¢ to God (CaLvin), since 
mpdc Tov Yedv follows in ver. 6, and the subject 
here is not that of the providence of God, 
but the wapovoia or advent of Christ. Murr in- 
correctly joins it with what follows. [This near- 
ness of Christ admits of other explanations. It 
may mean that He is ever near to His people as 
their efficient supporter and helper, so that with 
such an arm to defend them they have nothing 
to fear from the power or malice of their ene- 
mies (comp. Matt. xiii. 11; 1 Pet. iv. 7); or, 
more probably, that He is always near to them 
in point of time, will soon come to relieve them 
of their cares and trials, and receive them to 
their appointed rewards and rest in heaven 
(John xiv. 3; Rom. xiii. 11, sq.) See note on i. 
7. There is no necessary, certainly no exclu- 
sive, reference here to a definite expectation of 
the near advent of Christ, and the end of the 
world.*—H. ] 

Ver. 6. Be careful for nothing, (“dé pepi- 
xvare) enjoins freedom from anxiety since gaudt- 
um in domino legitimam securitatem in suis rebus pa- 
rit (BungeL). Mydév, accusative of the object, 
excludes every subject of harassing care, whe- 
ther fruitless labor or the events which precede 
the Lord’s advent (ver. 5); hence not anxious 
solicitude merely is forbidden (Grozius).—But 
in every thing (441 év mavri) is the antithesis 
to yndév (comp. Eph. v. 24).—By prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be known unto God, (rij rposevyp 
kal TH defoes werd ebyaptotiag Td airhuara dpav 
yrupiiéctw mpd¢ tov Sedv) is the antithesis of 
pepyvare. He who rejoices in the Lord has 
not to do with ‘earthly things’ (rd éniyeva, 
iii. 19). Ta airjyara ivdv, are the contents or 
objects of the prayers, desideria vestra (Luke 
xxiii. 24; 1 John v. 15). The verb yrupiliody 
has a threefold limitation: 1) the way (r@ tpocev- 
xh wat rq defoer) which the article points out as 
the appointed one, and its repetition ag consist- 
ing of two parts or acts (on the difference see 
Eph. vi. 18); 2) the accompaniment: perd eb- 
yapioriag (comp. Eph. v. 4; Col. ii. 7; iv. 2), 





* (NEANDER suggests still another, or at least a modified 
interpretation. ‘I'he consciousness that “ the Lord is nigh,” 
furnishes a motive for the exercise of forbearance under pro- 
vocation, His persecuted people walk in the sight of the Lord 
and dare not give way to passion in the near presence of Him, 
who endured every wrong with heavenly patience and long- 
suffering. This consciousness that the Lord is near will also 
restrain them from wishing to anticipate His justive, to take 
the work of retribution into their own hands.—H.] 





which should never be wanting in prayer and re- 
quest; and 3) the direction (mpég rav Vedv) to 
whom the prayer should be directed. We are 
not to run to men with our complaints and la- 
mentations. Brengen well points out the connec- 
tion of vers, 4-6; éristitiam e¢ curam comitatur 
morositas, : 
Ver. 7. And the peace of God, which 
passeth every understanding. Kai adds now 
a promise. Joy in the Lord is accompanied by 
the peace of God, etc. The genitive marks the 
author (see Eph. i. 2; Col. iii. 16; and comp. 
Winer’s Giram., p. 186), and the participial 
clause the value of the peace which as the con- 
text shows must be understood as an inward 
state or peace of soul, in contrast with violence 
(ver. 5), anxiety (ver, 6) and in connection with 
joy (ver. 4). Hence ‘the peace’ (eip#v7) is not 
harmony with one another (MzyER), which does 
not accord with the following predicates, nor re- 
conciliation with God (Erasmus), which peace 
of soul presupposes, and on which it is founded, 
This peace of God is a possession defined as 7 
inepéxovoa marta vovy, i, €., towering above (ii. 
8; iil, 8; Eph. iii, 19) the reach of man’s un- 
derstanding, however strong it may be (wdvra 
vooy), (Eph. iv. 17). The comparison is between 
peace as the object of emotion and experience, 
and the understanding as the perceptive or ra- 
tional faculty, and not between the incompre- 
hensibility of this peace and the understanding 
(Erasmus, res felicior, quam ut humana mens queat 
percipere, and so Mryer et al.) [According to 
Mzyerr’s view (1859) the comparison lies in the 
efficacy of God’s peace, on the one hand, and of 
man’s reason or understanding on the other, to 
lift the soul above disquietude and the power of 
the world. So essentially Liantroor: ‘Surpase- 
ing every device or counsel’ of man, ¢. e., which is 
far better, which produces a higher satisfaction, 
than all punctilious self-assertion, all anxious 
forethought. Eiuicotr translates: ‘which over- 
passeth every understanding,’ %. ¢., ‘which tran- 
scends every effort and attempt on the part of 
the understanding to grasp and realize it.’ The 
similarity between the language here and Eph. 
iii. 20 speaks almost decisively for the latter and 
more obvious interpretation: ‘Who is able to do 
exceedingly abundantly above all that we ask or 
think,’ airobueda 7 vootuerv.—H.] We are not to 
think at all here of the doubting or perplexed 
understanding (Dr Wrette).—Shall keep your. 
hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus, 
characterizes the efficacy of the peace in question. 
The verb (¢povpqoer) signifies to guard, while the 
tense marks the continuance of this protection; 
it is a promise, assurance, not a wish (VULG., cus- 
todiat, et al.) The object rac xapdiag tudor kat ra 
vojpara tuov, is the inner personality, made em- 
phatic and exhaustive by the repeated article and 
pronoun. Brnaew: cor sedes cogitationum. Comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 14, 15. Thus the whole and its parts, 
the principal and derivative, in the individual’s 
life, are preserved adversus omnes insultus et curas 
(BENGEL); or dove wévecy Kal uy éxrreceiv avtov, Tic 
wiorewg (Curysostom). Comp. 1 Pet. i,5. [The 
voypara reside in and issue from the kapdia 
(comp, 2 Cor. iii, 14, 15): for in the Apostle’s 
language «apdia is the seat of thought as well as 
of feeling (Liantroor) —H.] This result is ac- 
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complished év Xpror@ *Iyoot, and hence apart 
from Him it does not spring from any inherent. 
efficacy in the peace itself. Without His aid it 
is not possible to abide with Him, to obtain or to 
keep His gifts. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Joy in the Lord is the theme of this epistle, 
and the chief feature in the portrait of the Chris- 
tian. On this frame of mind much depends: 
gentleness towards all men, in word and deed, 
since it causes many a provocation to pass un- 
noticed, or to be borne patiently; freedom from 
care and delight in prayer, for the Christian 
knows and frequents the way to God, and casts 
all his care upon Him who cares for him, being 
driven by care to prayer, and by prayer driving 
away care; inward peace, which God has 
wrought, and continues to strengthen in the soul. 

2. Our consciousness of the nearness of the 
Lord, is strengthened by our very joy in the 
Lord; which is only perfected in the other world, 
so that we feel His coming to be a blessing, and 
desire it (ver. 5). 

8. The prayer for what is lacking should ne- 
ver be separated from thanksgiving for what has 
been granted (ver. 6). 

4, All that moves, disquiets thee, may and 
should become a subject of prayer, but the sort 
of prayer, manifold as may be the reason for it, 
is definite, and not every prayer avails. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarke:—Two things trouble us: sin and af- 
fliction; on the other hand we find herea double 
incitement to rejoice in the Lord; Rejoice!—A 
Christian must be no towering tulip, but rather 
a humble violet, dispensing everywhere a sweet 
perfume.—Thou lion and tyrant in thy house! 
When an honorable man, a stranger approaches 
thee, thou ceasest perhaps to scold, and curse, 
and rage: why hast thou not as much reverence 
for the Lord who is near thee?—To care is God’s 
part, butto labor andin prayer to commit the issue 
to Him, is ours—To-day peace, to-morrow war! 
So it was formerly in the world, so it is now and 
80 it will be to the end; but the peace of God is 
an eternal peace. 

Rircer :—Everything in the Lord’s life, cha- 
racter, and experience is indeed a cause of joy 
to you. His condescension in His incarnation 
and birth, His walk in the world, His sufferings, 
cross, and death, His lifeand glory, His present 
concealment in God, His revelation from heaven 
ever near and nearer to us.—One may have the 
inward ground of joy in the Lord, though he has 
not the same susceptibility at one time as at an- 
other.—Yet joy in the Lord does not lead one to 
violent outbursts, or on the other hand to git in- 
dolently, but to work, and it is this exercise 
which Keeps it pure. A joyful follower of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, has to deal with different 
men, who in many ways have need of his for- 
bearance.—Sometimes, indeed, even our reason 
performs good service against care, and pro- 
motes contentment of mind. But too often our 
reason is itself the fountain of many cares, or at. 
least meets with cases where it is entirely help- 


less. —Out of the heart the life flows; if itis not 
protected it evaporates, and the senses bring in 
many a thing from the world, which has power 
to disturb our contentment. 

GeriacH:—Let the Lord who in grace and 
judgment is ever near His people, care for all 
things. Address no prayer to Him, even out of 
the deepest distress, without thanksgiving; for 
even in the greatest misery you have more rea- 
son for thanksgiving and joy than for sorrow and 
complaint. Thus you can maintain joy in the 
Lord and gentleness towards men, at the same 
time. 

[Rozert Hati:—Seek repose by prayer. If 
your mind be overcharged or overwhelmed with 
trouble and anxiety, go into the presence of God. 
Spread your case before Him. Though He 
knows the desires of your hearts, yet He has de- 
clared He ‘will be sought after ;’’ He will be 
“inquired of to do it for you.” Go, therefore, 
into the presence of that God who will at once 
tranquillize your spirit, give you what you wish, 
or make you more happy without it, and who 
will be your.everlasting consolation, if you trust 
in Him. He will breathe peace into your soul, 
and command tranquillity in the midst of the 
greatest storms. How much are they to be pi- 
tied who never pray. The world is to them all 
gloom and disappointment; for there they see 
none of the kindness and protection of our hea- 
venly Father. We do not wonder that the sor- 
row of the world worketh death, with the dis- 
tresses, afflictions, and disappointments to which 
human nature is exposed (ver. 6).—H. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—What then are the chief 
things in the holy joy of Christmas? 1) Joy in 
the entire Lord and Redeemer. 2) A common 
feeling of love and joy (a) in the consciousness 
of the kindness and favor of God, our heavenly 
Father, which have been manifested in Christ 
Jesus; (6) in the purity and serenity of Chris- 
tian joy. 3) Joy not over this or that aspect 
of heart and life, but over universal inward de- 
velopment. _ 

Passavant:—This gentleness manifests itself 
at one time as equanimity and patience under all 
circumstances, among all men, and in manifold 
experiences; at another as integrity in business 
relations; as justice, forbearance. and goodness, 
In exercising power; as impartiality and mercy 
in judging; as noble yielding, joyful giving, and 
patient enduring and forgiving.—As the epistle 
for the fourth Sunday in Advent. 

Hevusner:—The true joy of the Christian in 
Advent. 1. Its nature. It springs from the 
past, the present, and the future coming of the 
Lord. 2. Its effects: gentleness, freedom from 
care, disposition to pray, peace. It is the best 
preparation for Christmas. 

Léuz:—The approach of the festival as typi- 
cal of the second coming of Christ greets us with 
a four-fold trumpet-blast: 1) Joy in Christ; 2) 
gentleness and goodness; 8) prayer and thanks- 
giving; 4) a prolonged sweet tone of peace, which 
is higher than all reason. 

AHLFELD :— Supplication and thanksgiving 
are better than care. 1. Care gnaws the mar- 
row and pith.out of God’s gifts. 2. Rise above 
it and leave it to your Lord. 38. Live in prayer 





and thanksgiving. He will gladly help you. 


CHAP. 


Tv. 8-9. ot 





Law and Testimony. It is necessary to call 
solemnly to mind the much forgotten second 
coming of the Lord. 1) It brings holy joy in 
every way; 2) it isa rampart and wall against 
all hate and harm; 8) it inspires care-conquer- 
ing prayer; 4) it enfolds us in God’s peace. 

Prout :—The Christian disposition of mind 
in the holy time of Advent. 1) Holy joy; 2) 
tender love of men; 3) firm trust in God; 4) di- 
vine peace.—Difference between the holy mind 
of Christians and the wanton mind of the world. 
1) The sources: the former springs from be- 
lieving, sanctified hearts; the latter from a for- 
tunate gift of nature, or it is the fruit of the sin- 
ful flesh. 2) Expressions: the former in reli- 
gious joys, in lawful earthly pleasures used with 
moderation, a gentle, loving spirit, with God be- 
fore the eye and in the heart; the latter, in sen- 
sualjoys and violent passions. 3) Duration: the 
former always, the latter now andthen. 4) Ef- 
fects: the former liberates from care and me- 
lancholy, and renders one inclined to and quali- 
fied for the good; the latter leads away from God 
into sin.—The Lord is near! The thought (1) 
sanctifies our joys; (2) dissipates our cares; (8) 
consecrates our prayers; (4) fills us with love 
and forbearance towards our neighbor. 

[J. 8. Howson:—The Apostle Paul illustrated 
his precepts by example. He was remarkable 
for his habit of combining thanksgiving with his 
prayers (see ver. 6).—I know of no more in- 
structive study than to go over all the ground 
from Romans to Philemon, taking the structure 
of the Epistles as we find it, and noticing these 
streams of prayer and praise, sometimes as they 
appear separately, very frequently together. We 
have grand doxologies after the commencement 
of some great truth, or at the prospect of some 
glorious future, as in the letter to the Romans, 
(xi. 33); “O the depth of the riches; both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” or inthe 
First to the Corinthians (ix. 57): ‘Thanks be to 
God. which giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” The habit strikes us more 
forcibly when the reference is to something per- 
sonal, Thus, at the mention of the long-delayed, 
but at last accomplished meeting with Titus (2 
Cor. ii. 14); “Now thanks be to God, which al- 
ways causeth us to triumph in Christ!” Even in 
his statement of a fact, Paul uses a eucharistic 
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form (Rom, vii. 26): ‘‘Who shall deliver me? 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
«Thanks be to God which put this into the heart 
of Titus.” 2 Cor. viii. 16. ‘*I thank God that I 
baptized none save Crispus and Gaius.” 1 Cor. i. 
14, “Tthank my God, I speak with tongues more 
than you all.” 1 Cor. xiv. 18. Even when he 
speaks of food, the name which he employs is: 
‘That for which I give thanks.” And what is said 
of thanksgiving may similarly be said of prayer. 
Thus, with the same kind of exuberant impulse, 
after a doctrinal statement: ‘For this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that He would grant you to be strength- 
ened with might by His Spirit in the inner man.” 
Eph. iii. 14-16. So when he has been describing 
his projected journey: ‘Now the God of peace 
be with you.” Rom. xv. 33. So when he has 
been giving advice to an individual: ‘Consider 
what | say; and the Lord give thee understand- 
ing in all things.” 2 Tim. ii. 7. Evidently with 
St. Paul the law of Prayer is the law of Praise. 
Supplication and gratitude are almost always 
inter-linked together; or at least when one is 
present, the other is seldom farabsent. “TI will 
pray with the Spirit, and I will sing with the Spi- 
rit: I will pray with the understanding, and I will 
sing with the understanding.” 1Cor. xiv. 15. In 
the Christian life he clearly assumes that Thanks- 
giving will follow easily in the footsteps of Prayer, 
and that Prayer will be mindful to fill the 
place which has just been occupied by Thanks- 
giving. Two parallel sentences from the Ephe- 
sians may conclude this imperfect list of illus- 
trations: ‘‘Giving thanks always for all things 
unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Eph. v. 20. ‘Praying always with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance.” Eph. 
vi. 18. Different as St. Paul’s Epistles are in 
most respects from the Psalms of David, they re- 
semble them in this combination. The lesson 
derived from both, and in both cases alike en- 
forced by the writer’s example, is this: ‘Offer 
unto God thanksgiving; and call upon Him in 
the time of trouble; so will He hear thee, and 
thou shalt praise Him,” (Ps. 1. 14, 15). See Lee- 
tures on the Character of St. Paul, p. 150 (London, 
1864),—H.] 





(3). General exhortation to Christian progress. 


(Cuaprer IV. 8, 9) 


8 


‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest [ho- 
norable] whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
9 there be any praise, think on these things. 


whatsoever things 
there be any virtue, and if 
Those [The] things which ye have both 


[also] learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me [these] do: and the God of 


peace shall be with you. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. Finally, 7d Aouréy, introduces the con- 
clusion, but does not strictly resume iii. 1 again 
(Marruiss). [This expression indicates an ap- 
proach to the end, and as Meyur remarks, its 
recurrence here shows Paul’s reluctance to say 
the last word of farewell.—H.] It is here added 
how and wherein the peace of God (ver. 7) is to 
manifest itself; and as ver. 7 states what God 
does, so this declares what remains for men to do. 
(De Were). The address, brethren, ddeAdoi, 
is prompted by the fervor of his feelings; and to 
this fervor is due also the six times repeated doa. 
[The words which follow here may be said to be 
arranged in a descending scale. The first four 
describe the character of the actions themselves, 
the two former, dA707, ceuvé, being absolute, the 
two latter dixaca, ayvd, relative; the fifth and 
sixth mpoogiA7, evonua, point to the moral appro- 
bation which they conciliate; while the seventh 
and eighth dperh, éracvoc, in which the form of 
expression is changed (eiri¢ for éca), are thrown 
inasan after-thought that no motive may be omit- 
ted (LigutrooT).—H.]—Whatsoever things 
are true, joa éoriv aAnd7. The boca indicates 
that all things, without exception, which the ca- 
tegory embraces are meant; while éoriv implies 
their actual existence in contrast with the arbi- 
trary supposition of men. ’AAy7i7 is the morally 
true, in harmony with the objective rule of mo- 
rality in the gospels. See Eph. iv. 21. It 
should neither be limited by in sermone (Brn- 
GEL) nor be taken as merely subjective in the 
sense of sincerity (Erasmus).—Whatsoever 
things are honorable (éca cewvd), designates 
things of « worthy character corresponding 
to the essence of the aagdea (1 Tim. ii. 2; 
Tit. ii, 2). [They are such as men esteem, 
regard with respect, veneration.—H. ]—What- 
soever things are just (joa dixaa) signifies 
the things which accord with the law, as in Eph. 
iv. 24, and should not be limited by erga alios 
(BencEL).— Whatsoever things are pure 
(doa dyva) describes the same qualities or acts 
intrinsically (2 Cor. vi. 6; vii. 11; Jas. iii. 17; 
1 Tim. v. 22; 1 John iii. 3; dyvdc i. 17). It is 
not simply ‘chaste’ (Grotrus).—Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report (dca rpoowAq, boa ebpyua) com- 
prises again a two-fold relation; both words 
have reference to the estimation of men, the first 
however designating what is valuable and dear 
to the heart of man, (mpocdcAj), the second (ebon- 
pa) what is praised, esteemed among men, in 
word and deed. The first should not be sup- 
plemented by rote miotoig kal 7g Veg (CHRYsos- 
Tom), or restricted by 76 Ve@ (THEopoRET), or 
interpreted as benigna, que gratiosum faciunt ho- 
minem (GRotiUs). The second does not refer to 
que bonam famam conciliant (ERASMUS), or to ser- 
mones, gui aliis bene precantur (Storr), which is 
opposed to the context.—If there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, sums up the 
preceding; ei tic aperf refers to the first two 
pairs, xai ei tic Emacvoc to the last pair. The 
former, dper4, used of God, 1 Pet. ii. 9; 2 Pet. i. 
8, here and in 2 Pet. i. 5, of men, signifies moral 
yectitude in disposition and action; the latter 





(érawvoc) the moral judgment of men, hence not 
res laudabilis (CALVIN, et al.); virtue (aper7) calls 
forth praise (éra:vov): this presupposes that.— 
Thus what is in a Christian sense moral, is de- 
scribed in manifold relations, and the Apostle 
now says of it:—Think on these things, rai- 
ta AoyivecSe, not the same as ¢poveire. The Phi- 
lippians should choose these things as the sub- 
ject of their meditation, have them ever in their 
thoughts. 

Ver. 9. The train of thought leads us here ta 
the province of action.—The things which 
ye have also learned, and received, and 
heard,and seeninme. The first kai points 
to the éoriv with oa. [Hence it does not signify 
both (A. V.), but also, te, it adds the Apos- 
tle’s example and teaching to the claims of the 
virtues themselves. LicutTroot makes the first 
«ai responsive to the third, and so connects the 
verbs in pairs.—H.] ’EydOere nat mapead Pere, 
refer to instruction, the former indicating the 
act in this process, as that of the Philippians, 
the latter, as that of Paul. The second intimates 
that the first could not have taken place without 
the second. ’Hxotcate «ai eidere refer to exam- 
ples of which the Philippians had knowledge by 
report or from personal observation, and which 
«ai joins with the instruction (éuddere). 'Ev éyol 
belongs to both verbs, for Paul is an example in 
word as well as act. Therefore kai-kai-xai is not 
‘as well as,”’ nor éud@ere genus, and the others 
species (HOLEMANN), nor does 7Kotcate refer to 
preaching (CaLvin, e¢ al.).—These do (raira 
tmpdooere) is'parallel to taira Aoyilecte ; both to- 
gether, thinking and doing, are what Paul en- 
joins.—And the God of peace shall be 
with you, Kal 6 dede ric elphunc éora ped’ ior. 
The particle connects the result (—‘and 80,’) 
with the injunction. The promise points to 
ver. 7. He has the peace of God as his protec- 
pee who has the God of peace with him and in 

im. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Salvation with all its inward wealth and 
manifold relations, is a unit. It harmonizes with 
the standard (44797) immanent in it, whereon 
depends its dignity, its worth (ceuvd), agrees 
with the rule made objective in the law (dixara), 
so that it is unspotted ier has its echo in the 
creature pe and in the circles formed by 
it (ebonua). 

2. Salvation is obtained through a saving 
union of doctrine and example. 

8. He who rightfully claims salvation in 
word, has resting upon him still more the duty 
of bearing witness to it in his life. 

[ANDRew Furren:—“ The God of peace shall 
be with you” (ver. 9). We cannot experience the 
peace of God, and joy in the Holy Ghost, unless 
we have the testimony of our own consciences 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity we have 
had our,conversation in the world.—What is this 
peace? The Christian, the minister who enjoys 
a well-grounded persuasion that he possesses the 
favor of Jesus Christ, whose confidence is in Him 
who sits at the helm of the universe, who walkg 
with God and has the testimony of a good con- 
Science, possesses the peace of God.—H.] 


CHAP. IV. 10-20. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—Christians have no need of the 
teachings of pagan morality, for no virtue can 
be found, or anything else praiseworthy and glo- 
rious, which is not found in God’s word.—Who- 
ever will have the blessings of salvation, must 
submit to the divine plan of salvation. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—In regard to what is ho- 
norable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, 
there is a true and a false standard, and for this 
reason the Apostle here places the true at the be- 
ginning, that when the following exhortations are 
presented this fact, which our experience so often 
discloses, may at once occur to the Christian, and 
he may be led to examine himself and see whether 
he also is everywhere seeking for the true. 





Hevsner :—The Christian should not be one, 
but many-sided; he should strive after all that 
is excellent.—The true type of Christian virtue 
rejects all falsehood.—K1opstock inserts ver. 8 
in his ode to the Redeemer at the close of the 
Messiah. . 

[Rosert Hati:—There are very different vir- 
tues. If we would be complete in our Christian 
profession, we must attend to all the virtues of 
it ;—whatsoever things are true, honest, just, or 
lovely, as well as those sublimer things which 
more immediately respect God and Christ, and 
heaven and eternity. The beauty of the Chris- 
tian character is not formed so much by the gi- 
gantic size of one virtue, as from the harmony 
and consistency of all. Never, then, let it ap: 
pear which virtue has been most approved by 
you, but cultivate every virtue (ver. 8).—H.] 


(4). The Apostle’s thankfulness for the gifts of love which he has received from them. 
(Cuaprer IV. 10-20). 
His joy on account of such friendship (ver. 10) ; correction of a possible misunderstanding on their part 


(vers. 11-18); grateful recognition of their kindness (vers. 14-17) ; and assurance of the divine 
blessing (vers. 18-20). 


10 


11 
12 


13 
14 
15 


But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked [were lacking] 
opportunity. Not that I speak in respect of want, for I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am (therewith) to be content. I know both [also]! how to be abased, and 
T know how to abound; every where [in everything], and in all things I am in- 
structed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 
can do all things through Christ’ [in him] who strengtheneth me. Notwithstanding 
ye have well done that ye did communicate with [shared in] my afiliction. Now, 
ye Philippians, [also] know (also) that in the beginning of the gospel, when I de- 
parted from Macedonia, no church communicated with meas concerning [for an ac- 
count of] giving and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 
and again unto’ my necessity. Not because [that] I desire a [the] gift: but I de- 
sire [the] fruit that (may) abounds to your account. But I have all, and abound: 
I am fall, having received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, 
an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God. But my 
God shall supply all your need according to his riches‘ in glory by [in] Christ Je- 
sus. Now unto God and our Father be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 


1 Ver. 12. [We are to read xaé after the first oi8a, and not 8é as in the common text. The witnesses are decisive. 80 
TyscHENDorF, MEYER, ELLicort, WorDswoRTH, and others decide.—H.] 

2 Ver. 13. Ouly a few manuscripts add Xpeorw. & (inserted afterwards) A BC etal., omit it. It is an exegetical 
variation. [The change makes the expression like i Tim. i. 12, and that conformity may have been the motive for the 

_—H. 

sk te. [Some good authorities omit eis after Sis, but it is undoubtedly genuine, having been overlooked in some copies 
in consequence of the successive similar endings.—H.] . : 

4 Ver. 19. [The older rendering is 7d wAod ros instead of rov wAodTov. The manuscripts (LACHMANN, TISCHENDORF) fluctuate 


in some other places between the neuter and the masculine.—H.] 


designating the element (év xupiw) and secondly, 
the degree (ueydaAwe) of his joy, the latter word 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 10. But Irejoiced in the Lord great- 
ly. Paul commences by adding (df) something 
else which concerns himself personally (éydpyv). 
He limits this statement in two ways; first, by 


being at the end for the sake of emphasis.—That 
now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again. “Or: introduces the reason 
of his joy: #07 woré dveSdAere. This form of the 
verb is not found elsewhere. See Winpr’s Gram 
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p. 87. The verb (from #422 to bloom, be luxu- 
riant, or to cause to bloom) signifies to become 
green again, or to make green again. [The 
figure was not suggested by the season of the 
year when the gift was sent (BENGEL), but the 
thought in its freshness budded into poetry (Ea- 
pin).—H.] The Philippians are regarded in the 
figure as atree or field, wherein the concealed 
life has shown itself anew in the bestowal of the 
gifts of love, which are, as it were, the new buds 
or shoots of spring. The figure does not admit 
of the transitive signification (Grorius, with an 
appeal to Ezek. xvii. 24), and the context, which 
presents the reason for bis great joy, forbids our 
referring it toa return of prosperity (MEYER, 
ScuuNKEL: to thrive, prosper in their circum- 
stances); and also forbids (for it contains no re- 
proach) our regarding either the emphatic 7d7 
moré as tandem aliquando (MsyeRr), though it may 
be so taken in Rom. i. 10 where it stands with 
the future, or dveddAere as pre-supposing the 
readers to be deficient in sympathy, as it were 
withered, unproductive, amouapaviévtes év TH 
éAenuootvy (cum. et al.) Under what circum- 
stances the Apostle’s welfare (rd dép guov) could 
not be a subject of the concern and care (@poveiv) 
of the church, is not stated, nor can it be con- 
jectured. Bexcen, who however goes too far 
when he says videtur Iegatio a Philippensibus tem- 
pore verno constituta, a guo metaphora sumitur, ob- 
serves very justly: 7d irép éuod dicitur ut Ta map 
tudv, ver. 18, and also regitur a gpoveiv. Hence 
7d brép éuod Ppoveiv is not to be taken as the ac- 
cusative of relation (WinER’s Gram., p. 317 8q.) 
In u word, a new life has sprung up in the 
church, which has led them to consider (¢povetv) 
how they can do something again for the Apostle 
(7d tmép éuovy. If it could be suspected that 
any censure was intended here, what follows 
serves at once to remove that suspicion, for it 
excludes entirely all ground for such a thought. 
—Wherein ye were also careful, but ye 
were lacking opportunity. Ed’ ¢, which 
is always neuter with Paul, and indicates the 
basis of the @poveire (WinER’s Gram., p. 392 
sq.), has 7d iréo éuod for its antecedent, while 
égpoveite, which the prefixed xai associates with 
their failure to contribute to his support, de- 
clares, that notwithstanding such omission, they 
had been thoughtful in the matter, so that they 
could not have been drowapavdévtes év éAenpo- 
civy. It was not the disposition, but the out- 
ward circumstances that were at fault (#xacpei- 
oe dé). The omission of yév after éppoveire, to 
which dé corresponds, states the palliating anti- 
thesis with greater point and vivacity. Ds 
Werte incorrectly explains ¢povetv éxi as w 
thinking withous doing, dpovely trép a think- 
ing with doing. The action is not indicated by 
the preposition, but is expressed in dvedAere. 
We are not to refer q) to éuo for its antecedent, 
(Cauvin), nor to translate é¢’@ although (Lu- 
THER), or sieut (VuLa.), or post id (GRotiuS). In 
what the unfavorableness of their condition con- 
sisted, is not stated or intimated. But Paul’s 
Joy on account of the change does not permit us 
to find it in the state of their resources, their 
temporal means, (Mrrer, ef al.), or in the want 
of an opportunity to transmit their gifts (Eras- 
mus). [The more precise translation of qxal- 
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peiobe may be ye were not having a favorable dime? 
which as already remarked leaves it uncertain 
in what respect it was unfavorable. Of the con- 
jectures that of MnygeR and others (see above) 
is as probable asany other, The want of some- 
thing to send to the Apostle is less likely to have 
been the difficulty than the want of a suitable 
messenger. The commission as a fiduciary trust 
required honor and fidelity on the part of the 
agent, and was not to be entrusted to every one 
who might offer himself for the service. The 
journey too was a difficult one, involving perils 
by land and sea, and (as shown in all probabi- 
lity by the narrow escape of Epaphroditus him. 
self) requiring courage and physical hardihood, 
which many would not possess though not deii- 
cient in other respects.—H. ] 

Ver, 11. Not that I speak in respect of 
want, (oby ore kav’ torépyow Aéyw) denies that 
the relief of any personal want was the cause of 
his joy, which is not of a nature to depend on 
external circumstances. On ody 6ru see iii. 12, 
WixeER’s Gram., p. 597. On xa’ torépnotv, see 
Winer’s Gram., p. 402.—He now adds in confir- 
mation:—For I have learned in whatever 
state Iam to be content (fyo yap épafov év 
og eius avrapkye elvac), Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 8; 1 
Tim. vi. 6; Heb. xiii. 56. ’Ey)é is emphatic: 
with others it may be different. There is no rea- 
son for supplying i tot adversis, or divinitus with 
éuadov (BenceL). ’Ev olc elus means his condi- 
tion at any time; and does not refer merely to 
his condition at that time, noris év olc to be taken 
as masculine (LurHER, with whom). ([Prof. 
Eapig reminds us that the great divine, Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, has four sermons on this text. See 
under Homritericat and Practicat.—H. ] 

Ver. 12. I know also how to be abased or 
brought low, (olda kai tarervovcbac) begins the 
account of his resignation, contentment (atrdp- 
xeca). The order of the contrasts (rarecvovSar, 
Teplooevery) appears to adjust itself to the condi- 
tion of the Apostle at the time when he wrote the 
Epistle. The knowing (oida) is a consequence of 
the learning (éuafov). On the facts see 2 Cor. iv. 
8; vi. 9,10. Kai adds to the general statement év 
oig eiut, the more particular one.—And I know 
how to abound—olda kal repiocoetew. Here 
kai adds the opposite as having also been learned. 
Tlepcooetecv harmonizes better with the context 
than would the more exact opposite of the pre- 
ceding verb (dpovoGar). Prnactus; ut nec abun- 
dantia extollar, nec frangor inopia. GRoTIUS: in 
rebus exiguis patienter me gerere, rebus abundantibus 
cum modo uti. The signification excellere (ERAS- 
mus) is untenable.—In every thing and in all 
things I have been instructed or initiated. 
Ep wart at ev waou is to be explained by év 
ol¢ (ver, 11), Both then are neuter, embracing 
all states and every state. The first is not equi- 
valent to wbigue (Vulg.), nor is the second mascu- 
line (LUTHER: among all; Brnag.: respectu om=- 
nium hominum). The perfect of the verb (peubn- 
at) denotes the continuance of the state de- 
scribed. There is manifestly here a climax: 
éuaov as pupil, olda as companion, pepbnas aa 
master. Only a gradation, however, is indicated 
in the extent and exactness of the knowledge 
but there is no reference to a divine mevelating 
(Estius, Benaet). The verb is followed by the 
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accusative or dative; hence év ravri kal év waae 
only describes the condition, in which this know- 
ledge manifests itself; what he has been taught 
is stated in the following infinitives, equivalent 
to accusatives after the verb.—Both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
suffer need (kal yoprdlecdac cai wevav, nal me- 
ptaoebery Kat borepeiotat). 

Ver. 18. I can doall things in him who 
6trengtheneth me.—Summing it all up, he 
Bays, mévra ioyiw. [Tldvra is the ‘quantitative’ 
accusative after loyiw (Gal. v. 6; James y. 16) 
defining the measure and extent of the action 
ore) a Again, climacteric from know- 
edge to ability (Gal. v. 6; James v. 16), and 
mavra is entirely general, extending even beyond 
the categories just mentioned. Van Hunaet in- 
correctly restricts it to omnia memorata. It 
sounds like boasting, hence in humility he adds: 
év 7 évdvvayovvri we. In himself there resides 
no such knowledge and ability; it has been be- 
stowed upon him, he has it only in and from the 
Lord who alone creates it. Comp. Eph. vi. 10; 
2 Cor. xii. 9; Acts ix. 22; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Tim. 
1.12; 2 Tim. ii. 1; iv. 17. 

Ver. 14. Notwithstanding (better, never- 
theless) ye have well done.—II/7 turns the 
attention from Paul to the Philippians and their 
gifts, which are now estimated positively. Cavet, 
ne fortiter loguendo contempsisse ipsum beneficium 
videatur (CaLvin). [Notwithstanding (mAgv) he 
did not need their bounty to relieve his wants, 
he is thankful for it, and commends their gene- 
rosity.—H.J—Katéc mosjoare describes their 
contribution as a good deed, which the following 
more ‘closely defines: That ye shared in 
my affliction—ovykorvwrgoavtég pou TH GAinpec. 
It was therefore a fellowship (a kowwveiv) with 
the affliction (0Aiuc), which last denotes his 
hard. condition, not merely want; hence it was 
compassion, interest, but as the emphatic po- 
sition of uov indicates, for the sake of the per- 
son, in devoted love. Composito verbo innutur, 
etiam. alios alio modo fuisse xotvwvhoavres (BEN- 
au). Comp. ver. 16; 2 Cor. ix. 11. [This 
sympathy on the part of the Philippians with the 
suffering representative of Christ and His cause 
is the very trait of character which the Judge 
selects for eulogy at the last day. See Matth. 
xxv. 85 sq. (Eapre).—H.] 

Ver. 15. Now, ye Philippians also know 
—oldare dé nai bueic, Pilurmgjowt. The transi- 
tion to the past is indicated by dé; xaé points 
to Paul, for they and he alike know what has 
been done by them. The insertion of the name 
of the church shows his deep emotion, and gives 
a marked emphasis, as 2 Cor. vi. 11. No con- 
trast with other churches is implied (BrnGzL). 
—That in the beginning of the gospel, 
when I departed from Macedonia. 
introduces the object of their knowledge. ’Ev dp- 
wh Tov evayyeAiov, @ limitation of time which érz 
2EfA0ov axd Maxedoviac, the first departure from 
Macedonia (Acts xvi. 1l1—xvii. 15), so defines, 
that it must be understood from the standpoint 
of the Philippians, since for them the existence 
of the gospel began when the Apostle preached 
in Macedonia. [The “beginning of the gospel” 
at Philippi implies that he visited the Philippians 
on some other and later occasion. This intima- 
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tion tallies exactly with Acts xx. 2, 6, which 
states that Paul came to Philippi (since pépq 
éxeiva in the former passage would include that 
city), both on his second journey from Macedonia 
to Greece, and on his return from Corinth to 
Asia Minor and Jerusalem.—H.] Itis incorrect 
to regard 2£7A9ov as used for the pluperfect (Van 
Henaet, Wigsinaer, et al.), which is forbidden 
by év apy Tov ebayyediov, and besides ver. 16 does 
not refer merely to the gifts sent to Corinth.— 
No church communicated with me for an 
account of giving and receiving, but ye 
only, ovdepia pos éxxAgoia éxowdynaev eic Adyov 06 
ceug Kai Agnes, et up dpeic udvov. Only the words 
Adyov décewc Kai Afewc are difficult. The con- 
text, especially ver. 17, explains eic Adyov as 
meaning for account of; for the genitives, like 
the words debit and credit, receipts and expenseg, 
point to the keeping of accounts as the source of 
the phraseology (Crcrro, Lal. 16: ratio datorum 
et aeceptorum). Hence Brncen incorrectly takes 
the meaning to be guod attinet (limitat), as if in 
other ways than with gifts of love, other churches 
had indeed communicated with him. Further, 
it is the present giving and receiving of Paul and 
the Philippians that are spoken of: he gives the 
gospel and receives their gifts, they bestow their 
gifts and take gifts from him, God’s word. Hence 
it is not a giving of the Philippians and receiving 
of Paul in the matter of the gifts of love (Gro- 
Tvs, e¢ al.), or a giving of Paul and receiving of 
the Philippians, in rebus spiritualibus (the Greeks, 
et al.), nor are we to think of gifts of money from 
Paul to the Philippians (RuE1nwaxp), or, least 
of all, that with Paul the page headed décor, 
with the Philippians that headed Ajyuc remained 
blanks (Mxzyvzr), for the two run into each 
other, and we are not to think merely of the 
temporal. 

Ver. 16. For even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity. 
—"Ore is guia (Vulg.), or nam (LuruzR), and 
confirms et py tpeic udvot. It does not depend 
on oidare, it is not ‘that’ (Van Henast, et al). 
Ev Ocooadovixy states that it wag in Thessalonica 
that the gifts came to him, so that the designation 
of place can indeed be joined with éréuare, but 
rather belongs with oe (WinER’s Gram. p. 414), 
and the prefixed «ai, with an allusion to apy tov 
evayyediov, denotes the early period of this con- 
tribution, while cai drag nai dic (1 Thess. ii. 18) 
renders the repetition of their giving prominent 
with a hint-at the rapid succession of the gifts. 
[The d0th once and twice is emphatic, 7. ¢., not 
once only, but twice (De Werte, Exiicort). The 
xai, also, connects other and later instances of their 
liberality with the gifts which he received sa 
early and promptly at Thessalonica immediately 
after his departure from Macedonia. We read in 
2 Cor. xi. 9 that while Paul was at Corinth, after 
having preached in Macedonia, where Philippi 
was situated, he received supplies from that pro- 
vince. The particular place from which he re- 
ceived them is not named in that passage, but as 
the Apostle declares here that no other church 
aided him in that way, we must conclude that the 
bounty which he acknowledges in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians is that which he tacitly accredits 
here to the Philippians.—H.]—Hic rv ypetav de- 
signates the need of the Apostle, the article indi. 
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cating that it was a present need, and also known 
to the Philippians. 

Ver. 17. Not that I desire the gift (oiy 
Ste éne{y7G 7O déua) denotes that he was not 
concerned about the definite material present. 
The verb is simply guzro, the preposition de- 
noting the direction, as in éximo#6 (i. 8). The 
present tense denotes ‘the constant, character- 
istic tendency: that is not his case’ (MEYER). 
Hence it is not studiose quero (HéLEMANN).—But 
I desire the fruit, aAAd emlyro tov Kapréy. 
—Enmphatic repetition of the verb in the antithe- 
tical clause. [‘I do not want the gift, I do want 
the fruit,’ ete. (Liagurroor).—H.] ‘The fruit’ 
suggests the idea of the gift, the present, as seed 
sown which will be followed by a harvest (Gal. 
vi. 18), and points to a manifold reward (MEYER). 
But there is no reference to the Christian life as 
first bringing forth the gift (Ritu1mT).—That 
abounds to your account, 1d rAeovdlovra 
ei¢ Adyov tyav, describes the fruit as one that 
grows for the advantage of the Philippians; that 
what they have entered as déovc is registered to 
them as Ajyic ; they may therefore receive from 
Paul, from other churches, from the Lord Jesus 
Christ and God Himself, what will prove a bless- 
ing to them for time and for eternity. On mAcovd- 
Ce see Rom. v. 20; vi.1; 2 Cor. iv.15; 2 
Thess. i. 3. To this el¢ Adyov tuav belongs, which 
is not equivalent to ei¢ dude, ratione vestri (Ben- 
GEL), and not to ém¢y7@ (Van HenaeEt), nor is 
xaptéc here equivalent to réxoc, interest (M1- 
CHAELIS), for the context gives no occasion to 
adopt this meaning, though Adyo¢ is to be held as 
implying ‘account.’ 

Ver. 18. But I have all, and abound. I 
am full.—’Aréyw dé mayra is an expression of 
his complete content: he has all that (Matth. vi. 
2; v.16; Phil. 15) he needs or desires, so that 
he has nothing left to wish for. It is not ‘“re- 
ceipt”’ (Erasmus), also not habeo autem omnia 
(Vulg,). With a climactic force ka repsocetw is 
added: I have yet more than I need and wish, 
am even filled (merAfpwpa), have abundance 
around and within. Not outward abundance 
is meant, but complete inward satisfaction.— 
Having received of Epaphroditus the 
things which were sent from you (deféye- 
voc mwapd ’Exagpodirov Ta map’ tudv) points to the 
mode in which he had come into this state.—He 
describes their gift as: An odor of a sweet 
smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God.—’Ocuijv evadiag (comp. Eph. v. 2), vv- 
viav dexriy, evdpeotov TH Oe, represents the gift 
under the image of an offering. The dative 
belongs equally to both expressions. Comp. ii. 
17; Rom. xii. 1; Heb. xiii. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
Every gift and act of love should be regarded 
as an offering made to God in thankfulness, and 
hence it is that they are acceptable, well pleasing 
to Him. 

Ver. 19. But my God shall supply all 
your need (6 dé Oed¢ pov rAnpdore macav ypsiav 
igor) attaches itself to 7 3ed, God allows no of- 
fering to be made to Him in vain, especially 
when it is a gift to one whose God He is. Comp. 
i. 8. Panl’s God will repay the Philippians for 
having so contributed to his aid that he could say 
metAjpopa. Hence mAypdoec measures, ag it 


were, the recompense to them by his merAfpo-. 





pat, and racav ypeiav iudy responds to sic THN 
xpetav wot (ver.16). Thereference is not merely 
to bodily want (Curysostom), or even to spiri- 
tual (PELAGIus), but to bodily and spiritual com- 
bined, and the recompense also should not be re- 
stricted to the other world (MzyEr).—The rAq- 
péoes is now qualified.—Actording to his 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus.—The limi- 
tation is three-fold: (1) xara 76 mAovroc abrov 
shows the relation of the recompense to the 
gift of the church; (?) év d6€y states the kind of 
recompense: in a glorious way; (8) év Xpiorg 
"Ijoot presents the medium by which it is effected. 
It is incorrect to join év dé&y with wAovro¢ (GRO- 
TIUS, et al.), since avrov stands between, and with 
rAovtrog we should have had the genitive ddéy¢ 
(Eph. i. 14; iii, 16; Col. i. 27; Rom. ix. 23), 
[The adverbial sense of év dé&m has hardly any 
parallel elsewhere. The constructio pregnans af- 
fords a better meaning (Liaurroor): in the state 
of glory where they would ultimately be, and 
partake of Christ’s glory at the right hand of 
the Father; and itis in Him (év Xpeor@ *Iqooi) 
as the sphere of their existence that they attain 
this exaltation and blessedness.—H. ] 

Ver. 20. Now unto God and our Father 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen.—The 
doxology here forms a natural conclusion: T@ 2 
Sep xal warpl dudv recalls 6 Ged¢ pov (ver. 19), who 
is also the God of the Philippians, and not merely 
God, but also our Father. Sec oni. 2. With 7 
doa supply éi7. See Eph. iii. 20, 21; Rom. xi. 
36. The glory which He has shall also be ac- 
knowledged even ei¢ rov¢ aidvag tév aidvur, an 
expression equivalent in sense to ei¢ wévrac ald- 
vac, Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i.17; 2 Tim. iy. 18; Heb. 
xiii. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 11; v.11. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Christian life, both of individuals and 
of churches, can no more be without its waver- 
ings, its ebb and flow in the stream of its acti- 
vity, than nature can fail of its winter, spring, 
summer and autumn (ver. 10). This should be 
no cause of stumbling. 

2. The manifestations of Christian activity are 
a cause of joy less on account of the material be- 
nefits they confer, than on account of the power 
of love and of life which they evince: and this is 
the reason why they are not to be lightly es- 
teemed. 

_8. Both traits of character are important: 
dignity in circumstances of misfortune and trial, 
without weakness and without ill-humor; and 
nobility of soul in the midst of abundance, with- 
out pride or arrogance. The last of these, per- 
rag is more difficult to acquire than the 

rst. 

4. Man can of himself do nothing in matters 
of morality, but in Christ, who strengthens him 
he can do all things (John xv. 5). ; 

5. There is a certain solidarity of earthly and 
heavenly interests, bodily and spiritual, like that 
which exists between the body and the soul. 
Romanism, in its proneness to a false ascetism, 
underrates the former. Socialism and Com- 
munism, which attach themselves only to this 
life, deny the latter. The lower or temporal in- 
terests should be subordinated to the higher or 
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spiritual; they should be servants, not masters, 
under the control ever of a mind which main- 
tains its ascendency over the earthly and pre- 
sent, These higher interests cannot be replaced 
by the lower; they should not be displaced by 
them. 

6. The gift of love is in form and product the 
true gift, and should be regarded as a sacrifice 
brought to God and well-pleasing to Him (ver. 
18). 

y [Aveustine:—I have learned from Thee, 
O Lord, to distinguish between the gift and 
the fruit. The gift is the thing itself, which 
is given by one who supplies what is needed, 
as money or raiment. But the fruit is the 
good and well-ordered will of the giver. It 
1s a gift, to receive a prophet, and to give a cup 
of cold water; but it is fruit, to do those acts in 
the name of a prophet, and in the name of a dis- 
ciple. The raven brought a gift to Elias when it 
brought him bread and flesh; but the widow 
fruit, because she fed him as a man of God 
(ver. 17).—H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarxz :—What virtuous pagans have learned 
from nature, as in a shadow, that they should 
not allow themselves to be lifted up by fortune 
and abundance, nor let their courage sink in mis- 
fortune and want, is a knowledge which true 
Christians have by reason of their faith, in all 
truth, fulness, and purity.—Thou desirest to 
know nothing of Christ’s power in overcoming 
sin, and ever excusest thy deeds as effects of hu- 
man weakness: butif thou art a true Christian, 
and thus in Christ, thou art strong enough to 
conquer all things. Ifthou hast not this strength, 
then is Christ also not in thee. —God is a rich 
Proprietor, to whom thou lendest what thou dost 
give to the poor, and who will recompense thee 
a hundred-fold, if not in this world, yet certainly 
in eternal glory (ver. 19). 

Risger:—From that which one endures, 
something also should be learned. Nature is 


content with little, grace with even less. Most 
desires are first aroused by comparison with 
others.—So soon as I turn away from Christ, any 
thing can overthrow me, So soon as I am in 
Christ, I can withstand all things. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—The Apostle’s boast: 1) 
what he boasts of himself; 2) how he gives Christ 
the glory. 

Hevusyern:—In many a one the spiritual im- 
pulse seems at times dead, as the life in flowers 
and trees, but in favorable weather it breaks out 
again in buds, blossoms and fruits. Even the 
manifestation of that which is good is controlled 
by circumstances (ver. 10). 

Isaac Barrow :—He who has the conscious- 
ness of fulfilling the condition, will secure the 
effect of that promise: ‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”—This is what 
supported the Apostles and keptthem cheerful un- 
der all the heavy load of distresses which lay on 
them: ‘Our rejoicing is this: the testimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity—we have had our conversation in this 
world.”’—It is an evil conscience that giveth an 
edge to all other evils, and enableth them sorely 
to afflict us, which otherwise would but slightly 
touch us.—The contemplation of our future state 
is a medicine to work contentedness and to cure 
discontent. Considering heaven and its happi- 
ness, how low and mean, how unworthy of our 
care and affection, will these inferior things ap- 
pear.—What is any loss, any disgrace, any cross 
‘in this world to me, who am a citizen of heaven, 
who bear a capacity and hope of the immense 
riches, the incorruptible glory, the perfect and 
endless joys ofeternity? “For this cause,” says 
Paul, ‘we faint not—while we look not on the 
things which are seen, but on the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” And he says again: ‘I reckon that the 
sufferings of the present life are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed 





in us.”—H. ] 





VII. CONCLUSION: 


Salutation and Benediction (iv. 21-23). 


Cuap. IV. 21-28. 


21 
22 you. 


Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren who are with me greet [salute] 
All the saints salute you, chiefly [but especially] they that are of Cesar’s 


23 household. The grace of our [the'] Lord Jesus Christ be with you all [your spirit?]. 


Amen.’ 


1 Ver, 23.—[The A. V. reads jwév after xupiov, but on no sufficient authority —H.] 


2 Jbid.—Instead of wera tov mvevpartos 
porF adopt the former in their text. 
Version translates ‘ 

3 Ibid.—'Apiy is found in 8 A DEK s 
$y amd Pans added, while K subjoins 6v "Erappodirov. 


duov some manuscripts read pera mrvevudtwyv vudv. [LACHMANN and TrscHen- 
Meyer regards eta Tod mvevudrtos vudy as borrowed from Gal. vi.18. The English 
the common sera mavTev ywoev, which is not well supported.—H.] 

KL. The subscription in § is mpds dtAummyoiovs, and in B the same with éypd- 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 





EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 21. Salute every saint in Christ 
Jesus, dordcacbe révta Gywv év Xpior@ *Inood. 
He desires to single out every member of the 
church as embraced in this greeting; and hence 
he uses the singular (rdvra), and does not write 
mdvtag Tov¢ ayiouc. he nearer limitation, év 
XpiorG ’Iyood, belongs to the verb (Rom. xvi. 16; 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12: & dyig gAg- 
war:). It is to be a Christian salutation; dycoc 
does not need any limitation (Van Hunaet, et al.), 
as Eph. i. 1 shows.— The brethren who 
are with me salute you, adds salutations 
(Gondfovra: iyac) entrusted to him by others, 
ol ody éuol adeAgol, qui mihi vincto ministrant, 
qui me visitant, qui mecum hic in evangelio laborant 
(Estrus); hence the smaller circle (i. 14), which, 
however, we are not to divide into travelling 
companions (as Luke, Titus and others) and 
those who lived in the place (as Clemens, Euodia, 
et al.) (VAN HENGEL). 

Ver. 22, All the saints salute you (dozd- 
Covrar tude wévrec of dytoc), all Christians in Rome 
who did not happen to stand in personal or offi- 
cial relations with himself.—But especially, 
uddora dé, marks a greeting delivered to him 
with great earnestness.—They that are of 
Ceesar’s household, ol éx ric Kaloapoe oikiac. 
Since oixia most naturally means house, then 
palace, the imperial servants are probably 
meant. Neither the context nor the history 
gives us reason to understand the word in the 
sense of family, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, and to 
suppose the members of the imperial family, 
the relatives of the Emperor, to be referred to 
(Baur, Van Hencet). Still less appropriate is 
it to suppose the Preetorians to be meant (Mat- 
THIES), as in i. 18. The expressions ‘palace’ 
and ‘pretorium’ do not admit of being inter- 
changed. It is not correct to think of Caesarea 
and the BaciAeoy tov ‘Hpsédov on account of Kai- 
capoc (Borranr, et ald Who they were and why 
they sent an especial salutation is not stated. 
[NEANDER conjectures that possibly they may 
have been natives of Philippi, or have known 
some of the Philippian Christians who had been 
at Rome. Perhaps we are not to seek so far for 
an explanation. The Apostle’s ‘especially’ 
(vdAcora), which so emphasizes the greeting of 
‘those of Cesar’s household,’ may represent the 
tone of hearty earnestness with which they 
spoke up, as he was writing or dictating the 
letter, and asked them to send their kiss of 
love (doraocudéc) to these Philippians of whom 
they had heard so much from the Apostle. For 
this the parties need not have had any per- 
sonal knowledge of each other. Ags servants 
in the palace (especially if Paul was quartered 
in that neighborhood) they may have been 


, 





brought into relations of special intimacy with 
Paul.*—H. ] 

Ver. 28. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. Amen.—'H yépuc 
tov xupiov "Ingo Xpiorov pera tov mvebuaroc tuav. 
’Augv.—Entirely like Gal. vi. 18; Rom. xvi. 24; 1 
Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; 2Cor. xiii.13. [This 
remark must be understood of a similarity in the 
import and not the form of the salutations.—H.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Salutations are tokens of personal interest 
and living fellowship which should not be lightly 
esteemed. 

2. It is important that the grace of the Lord be 
in us, not merely that we be surrounded by it. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—The Apostolic salutations teach that 
the Christian religion does not make men un- 
friendly and stubborn, but courteous and friendly. 
—A Christian salutation is a benediction, and 
not merely a custom: the fashionable world uses 
instead its empty compliments.—O Rome! Rome! 
how greatly hast thou changed! Formerly thou 
hadst true saints even in the household of a pa- 
gan and tyrannical emperor; but now hast thou 
false saints, especially in and around the so- 
called chair of Peter and at the court of his sup- 
posed successor. 

GeRiacH :—Thus among the slaves of the em- 
peror Nero there existed a believing and loving 
community of Christians who felt a special inte- 
rest in foreign churches. Perhaps it is on ac- 
count of this noteworthy circumstance that Paul 
brings them forward so prominently.+ 

Heusner:—Christianity had forced its way 
into the very presence of the emperor, had found 
entrance among the servants of the court. Whe- 
ther Seneca was among them or not is unknown. 
Christianity finds its way every where, and the 
worst places are not closed to grace. 

Nirzscu :—The salutations of the saints which 
the Apostle delivered in such numbers and so 
earnestly rest—1) on faith and a confession of the 
one true church of the Lord; 2) they are an ex- 
pression of the feeling of our communion, of our 
higher, heavenly relationship in the family of 
God; 8) they furnish significant proofs of Chris- 
tian love. 





niseme have supposed that Seneca may have been one 
of the members of the Emperor’s household, to whom Paul 
here refers. On this question of the possibility of an ac- 
quaintance between the Apostle and the philosopher during 
Paul's captivity at Rome, Professor Licurroot has an ex- 
tended Dissertation in his Commentary on Philippians, pp. 
268-331. The discussion involves an claborate examination 
of the spirit and teachings of Stoicism as compared with 
ines of the Gospel. The essay is indeed one of great value. 

t [It was their own request, and not Paul’s act, which 
made them prominent (see on ver. 22).—H.J 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


21. coNTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 
1. SYNOPSIS.* 


I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (I. 1, 2). 


Il. PART FIRST: menrion of THE GROUND OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AND WAENING AGAINST 
apostasy (I. 3.—II. 28).. 


1. Thanks to God for the faith and love of his readers from the beginning (i. 8—8). Paul pray- 
erfully gives thanks for the faith of the Colossians in Christ and their love to the brethren, which 
rests upon Christian hope (vers. 3—5a), and in joy at the preaching of the gospel, which they 
had forthwith embraced (vers. 5b—6), as brought to them by Epaphras, who had told the 
Apostle of it (vers. 7, 8). 

2. Earnest supplication for the progress of the church in true knowledge, especially of the Being 
and Work of Christ (i. 9—23). The immediate object of the supplication is fuller knowledge of 
the Divine Will (ver. 9), in order to upright Christian walk in gratitude (vers. 10-12) for the 
Redemption in Christ (vers. 13, 14), whose Person is then set forth as to His inmost Being (ver. 
15), His efficiency in creation (ver. 16) and Providence (ver. 17) and as Head of the Church 
(ver. 18), in order to mark how heaven and earth were embraced in the Redemptive Work of 
Him (vers. 19-20), in whom they also have now a part (vers. 21-23). 

3. Joy of the Apostle in his sufferings and labors (i. 14-29). Paul rejoices that the sufferings 
of Christ are becoming ever more complete through his own (ver. 24), and sketches his minis- 
terial relation in furtherance of Christ’s cause (vers. 15-20). 

4. Ansiety of the Apostle lest they be led away through false wisdom (ii. 1-15). After a free 
expression of his concern about the spiritual health of the church (vers, 1-3), he briefly sketches 
the situation (vers. 4, 5), then exhorts to faithfulness in walk (vers. 6,7), warns against apostasy 
(ver. 8) and praises the glory of Christ and His Work (vers. 9-15). 

5, Two special warnings (ii. 16-28): against carnal legal service (vers, 16-17), against super- 
stitious angel-worship (vers. 18, 19), with a comprehensive conclusion (vers. 20-23). 





* [The following is a popular summary: 

I. The doctrinal part: I.—II. 3 (corresponding with Eph. I.—IIT), 

Il. The warning: II. 4.—23 (with no parallel in Eph.), 

IM. The practical part: III. LV. (corresponding with Eph. IV.—VI).—R.] 
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Ill. PART SECOND: exuorrarion ro TRUE VITAL saNnctiFication (III. 1.—IV. 6). 


1. Lhe foundation and prospect of a genuine Christian sentiment and walk (iii. 14). Fel- 
lowship with the exalted Redeemer points to “ things above” (vers. 1-3) and has an elevating 
prospect (ver. 4). 

2. General Exhortations (iii. 5-17): a) negatively, to put off the carnal nature (ili. 5-11), first 
and fundamentally, as respects the lusts and jvssessions of earth (vers. 5-7), then in social rela 
tions with one another (vers. 8-11); b) positively, to practice Christian affection toward each 
other, and to glorify Christ in word and work (iii. 12-17). The social virtues of the new man 
are set forth (vers. 12-14), their tone given (ver. 15) and helps described (vers. 16, 17). 

8. Special Exhortations (ii. 18-iv. 1); 

a) to wives (ver. 18) and husbands (ver. 19) ; 

b) to children (ver. 20) and fathers (ver. 21) ; 

c) to servants (vers. 22-25) and masters (iv. 1). 

4. Concluding Exhortations (iv. 2-6) in relation to prayer (vers. 2-4), conduct (ver. 5), 
speech (ver. 6). 


IV. CONCLUSION. (IV. 7-18.) 


1. Personal intelligence (vers. 7-9). 

2. Salutations and Messages (vers. 16, 17). 

8. Crosina worps (ver. 18), [AUTOGRAPH SALUTATION, EXHORTATION AND BENEDICTION, 
—R.] 

2. The FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT, as Baur justly remarks, is: “ Christ the Head of all things.” 
Upon this Paul places himself in open antagonism to error (ii, 6-23), as well as to deduce clearly 
and definitely thence the lines, both of his doctrine—quietly arranged without expressed antithe- 
sis (i, 9-23)—and of his directions respecting Christian walk (ii. 1—iv. 1). The Epistle to the 
Ephesians on the other hand sets Him forth as “the Head of the Body.” In both Christ is the 
centre, with this modification only, that in this Epistle the Christdiness [Christlichkeit] is more 
prominent than the churchdiness | Kirchiichkeit], the fife of the church more than its nature. 


22. CHARACTER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. What is said of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd. 3 2, 1) is applicable here with this 
difference: there the overflowing fulness of the thought struggles with the expression, here in 
parallel passages we find a briefer, acuter, indeed a more clear and mature encasing of the 
thought.* The independence of the author is quite unmistakable. We find evidence of it in 
the pithy brevity which controls both thought and language, while it is not less apparent in thé’ 
Graf Aeyouévorc,t which are either altogether without analogy (ii. 8: cvAaywyéev; ii. 18: kare= 
BpaBetvecv), or remind us of parallel passages only that we may recognize his gift of language 
as ii. 4: weOavodoyia (2 Cor. ii. 4); i. 28: wetancveiv (2 Cor. xv. 58); iii, 1: omAdyyve 
otxreppov (Phil. ii. 1); compare also the order im iii, 11: "EAAgy kat Iovdatoc, which is 
altogether exceptional. 

2, References more or less definite to the situation of the Apostle (i. 24-29; ii. 1: iv. 3,10 
18), and to his relation to the Colossian Church (i. 4,9; i. 1), to its origin (i. 7, 8), its full mem- 
bership (iii. 18; iv. 1) and simple organization (iv. 17), its external relation to neighboring 
Churches (iv. 13), to friendly and sympathizing persons (iv. 9-14), as well as to its internal con- 
dition as respected Christian life (1. 4-6, 8, 9; i. 6,7) and threatened danger from false teacheré 
(ii. 8-23), afford a firm basis for a clear sketch of the situation. (See @ 4.) 

3. In contrast with the Universalism of the Epistle to the Ephesians, there prevails in our 





* Col. Eph. Col. Eph Col 

‘ _ Eph. ; Eph. 

i. 4. i, 15. 1,15. iT. fii. 12, 18. iv. " 3, 32 
1.5. i. 18. i, 16, i. 21, iii, 16. v.19. 20. 
1.9, i. 8,17. ii. 19. iv. 15, 16, iii. 18—iv.1.  v. 22—vi. 9. 
i110. tn ii. 5, 6. v. 5, 6. iv, 2-6, vi. 18-20. 
111. iv. 9, 10; i. 19. iii. 8. iv. 31, ¥. 18s iy. 29 
i. 13. ii. 2} vie12; 1.6, ili. 9, 10. iv. 22, 25, ice last 


+[ALForpD, New Testament, Vol. III. Proleg., p. 40, gives a list of dag Aeydueva, thirty- 
marks the fact that nineteen or twenty occur in ‘the second tuber tetenee qherk by. Aeonehne of: metus ee he 
same time he attributes many to Paul’s style, to the cexvérys of controversial tone.—R.] > anne 


8. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 3 
Epistle a Monism : the Person of Christ, and again and again the Person of Christ, and this ex- 
elusively. Hence instead of “the Word of God” (1. 25; Rom. ix. 6; 1 Cor. xiv. 86; 2 Cor. ii. 
17; iv. 2), or ‘of the Lord” (1 Thess. i, 18), “of truth” (i: 5), “of wisdom,” “of knowledge” 
ql Cor. xii. 8), “of the Cross” (1 Cor. i 18), ‘ of reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 19), we find here 
alone (iti, 16) “the Word of Christ.” The Epistle is thoroughly Christological; Christ’s Person 
is the Lord of Eternity, ruling heaven and earth; the visible and invisible (i. 14-16, 19; ii. 9), 
who by entering into’ our race and the history of humanity (i. 18), nas reconciled all things and 
all classes to God (i. 20, 21), has so spanned all centuries of development, that out of Him and 
before Him even the highest mental culture and noblest morality are but rudiments, elements of 
the world which pass away (ii. 8); in Him are given Peace (i, 20), Life (i. 18; ii. 13; iii, 1-8), 
Salvation and Bliss (i. 22; iii, 4), likewise all virtue (iii, 5-14) in all the moral relations of life 
(iii, 18; iv. 1), and this is done by the ethical method of faith (i. 23; ii: 13), in obedience to His 
word (iii. 16), in vital fellowship with Him (ii, 11-15; iii, 1-4), and in prayer (iv. 2), so that 
Christ for us becomes Christ in us (ii. 13-15; iii. 3, 4). 

4, The judgments respecting this Epistle confirm the preceding statements, as well as mark its 
significance, This is in part the same as that of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd., 2 3), so far 
as they coincide, but consists peculiarly in this, that Christianity is here set forth as the full bloom 
of true wisdom and the norm on which all false wisdom is put to shame, and at the foundation 
is placed the connection of the most profound truth with the simplest Christian walk —CaLvin 
calls it on account of the first chapter: an incomparable storehouse; Coccrtus: brevis episiola, 
sed nuclewm evangelii continens et opposita omnibus postea subingressis completis—Bazer: “ viva~ 
city and strength, depth and fulness of thought, often struggling with the words, great natural 
talents, which however are pervaded, illuminated and exalted by the Spirit of God. But a pithy, 
compact brevity appears as especially characteristic in this Epistle. It breathes the spirit of 
tenderest love and joy in all sorrows and afflictions, Although bowed down by external circum- 
stances, which made it impossible for him to go into all the world, bearing the name of Jesus 
unto all the Gentiles, the inward joyousness and elevation of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
increased but the more.”—Béumer (Zsagog., p. 160) passes this judgment on our Epistle: viva, 
pressa, solida, nervis plena, mascula.StTEIGER finds this Epistle fresher, the connection with 
the news just received not effaced, and sees in the Epistle to the Ephesians only echoes from this.— 
Even Dz Werte uses the “rich brevity” of the Colossian Epistle to condemn that to the Ephe- 
sians as 2 ‘verbose expansion” of it_ScHENKEL remarks that the structure of words and sen- 
tences throughout is original.—The opposing, dissenting judgments are partly in regard to de- 
tails, partly based upon pre-conceived views (see 3 8) rather than upon the Epistle itself, and 
hence cannot be deemed of any weight.—[ALFoRD, comparing it with that to the Ephesians, 
calls it: “his caution, his argument, his protest; so to speak, his working-day toil, his direct pas- 
toral labor.” Hence we have here “system defined, language elaborated, antithesis and logi- 
cal power.” WorpsworrH, in making the same comparison, says: “The Apostle is both a builder 
and a soldier. He builds up the truth in one Epistle, and he wars against error in the other. 
He has his sword girded at his side in the Epistle to the Church of Colosse—Almighty God, in 
His Wisdom and love, controlled and overruled these evils for endless good to the Colossian 
Church, and to the Church Universal of every age and country, by the ministry of St. Paul in the 
present Epistle.” Davies even suggests, that these errors, as reported to him, gave a stimulus 
to his thoughts, and made him “aware of depths in the gospel of Christ and of aspects of the 
Person of Christ which he had not so clearly apprehended before.” Certainly these twin Epistles 
are the most profound of all the Pauline Epistles. This not less so than the other, for here 
Christ’s Person is more prominent, there Christ’s Body.—R.} 





23. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The Epistle itself specifies the Apostlé Paul as its author, both in the address (i. 1) and in 
the text (i. 24), as in Eph. iii. 1 (comp. Introd., 2 4), and in the conclusion (iv. 18). It refers to 
the sufferings he had to endure as an Apostle (i. 29), and especially from the Jews as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles (iv. 11), to his imprisonment (iv. 3, 10, 18), refers particularly to the same circle 
of companions, as Philem. 24, men who are known otherwise as his friends, such as Timothy 
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(i. 1), Epaphras (i. 7,8; iv. 12, 18), Zychicus (iv. 7-9), Onesimus (iv. 9), Luke (iv. 14), as well 
as to two others, Mark (iv. 10) and Demas (iv. 14), one of whom had been the cause of serious 
blame and decided contention, indeed of separation from his companion Barnabas (Acts xii. 18; 
xv. 37-40), while the other afterwards forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 10). Finally the Epistle sets 
forth the fundamental features of the same errors, which are combatted by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles, and yet in such a way that the points of 
agreement and diversity are readily perceived (@ 4, 5).—Accordingly the Epistle, both in form 
and contents, bears the stamp of Pauline origin. ; 

2. The testimony of the early Church, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd, 
2 4, 2) is in favor of the Pauline authorship. The occurrence of xpwréroxog mdong «ricewe (1,15) in 
the writings of Jusriy, who suffered martyrdom A. D. 168, and of THEOPHILUS, Bishop of An- 
tioch, who died A. D. 181, may be of more importance for the history of doctrine, than for his- 
torical criticism upon this Epistle, yet the fact must be noted in connection with the testimony 
of the Canon of Murarort (Eph. Introd., 2 4, 2), which was drawn up about A. D. 160, a cata- 
logue of what was generally received. This cites our Epistle as Pauline. Inenxus (} 202), who 
quotes iv. 14, CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS (} 220), TERTULLIAN (tf 220), OnrcEN (} 254) cite it as 
Pauline; Evseptvs reckons it among the ézodoyobueva. It is even found in the Canon of Mar- 
cron, and the Gnostics did not question its genuineness, Baur is right in saying: “It could not 
occur to any considerate person to doubt its genuineness or make a critical plaything of it,” 
[AuForp: “That this Epistle is a genuine work of St. Paul, was never doubted in ancient times: 
nor did any modern critic question the fact, until SoxRaDER (der Apostel Paulus, V.175 sq.) 
in his commentary pronounced some passages suspicious, and led the way in which Baur and 
Mrreruorr followed.”—R.] 

8. Mrvernorr (der Brief an die Kolosser mit vornehmlicher Beritcksichtigung der drei Pas- 
toralbriefe kritisch gepritft. 1838) accepts the Epistle to the Ephesians as genuine, to contest 
the genuineness of that to the Colossians, while Baur (Paulus, 1845, pp. 417-457) rejects both 
as an unpauline pair. The charge that the language is unpauline fails in view of the “ original 
many-sidedness” (SCHENKEL) of the Apostle; the charge of poverty in thought and quotation 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians, as well as that of controversy against Cerinthus, are met by 
correct and discriminating exegesis of the passages in question. If Baur finds in the false teach- 
ers at Colosse, according to this Epistle, later post-apostolic Ebionites, and in its doctrinal dinft, as 
in that of the Gospel of John, a Gnostic tendency, so that it is to be regarded only as a pseudo- 
apostolic movement of Gnosticism against Ebionitism, it may be replied, that the doctrine re- 
specting Christ as the centre of the entire spiritual world, and the idea of the wAfpaua are not 
sufficient to prove the presence of unpauline Gnosticism, since we find here, only that more fully 
developed and advanced Christology, the foundation of which was already laid in Rom. i. 8, 4; 
vill. 834; 2 Cor. iv. 4; nor is the opposition to the necessity of circumcision to salvation, and to 
exaggerated asceticism, evidence of post-pauline origin, since the former had already been op- 
posed in Gal. ii. 3, 4, and the latter in Rom. xiv. 1,2. The thought that in the death of Christ 
all diversities and antitheses are abrogated, must not be taken in the sense of a mere external 
Universalism, separated from the Pauline anthropology and restricted to a coalition of Gentiles 
and Jews. It is not foreign to the Apostle, but occurs also in Gal, iii, 27, 28; vi. 14, 15, where 
there is also a reference to baptism as symbolizing death. It would be difficult to receive or 
justify the opinion, that in the mention of Mark and Luke (iv. 10, 14), there was a purpose of 
recommending their Gospels and giving prominence to their harmony with each other and with 
Paul. The open antagonism of the Epistle to the Judaizing tendency direotly contradicts the 
assertion that its main design was to mediate between Jewish-and Gentile Christians. Whatever 
may be peculiar and special in this as compared with other Pauline Epistles, affords no just 
ground for denying that it is a product of the same author, especially of this vivacious and spi- 
rited Apostle,—Ewaup (Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus, p. 466 sq.) finds the plan, thoughts 
and argument Pauline, but takes exception to such words as £eAobpnoxeia, avtavarAnodo, to the 
infrequent use of inferences and causal particles, also to the reference of the reconciling work and 
death of Christ to angels (i, 20), and hence is of the opinion, that after a preliminary conference 
about the contents, the composition of the Epistle was left to Timothy as co-author, Paul, howe 
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ever, dictating the words towards the conclusion and adding his autographic salutation. But 
according to i, 28, 25; ii. 1, 5, this view is inadmissible, and, notwithstanding 2 Cor, i.1; Phil. 
i. 1; Philem. 1; 1 Thess. i, 1; 2 Thess. 1. 1, inapplicable to those Epistles also. It will appear 
from the exegetical remarks that peculiarities of language are not unpauline, because not occurring 
in antecedent Pauline Epistles—Muver, with a reference to Erasmus (non est cujusvis hominis 
Paulinum pectus effingere ; tonat, Julgurat, meras flammas loguitur Paulus), aptly remarks; 
“The forging of such an Epistle as ours would be more wonderful than its genuineness.” [Fora 
detailed answer to Meyerhoff’s objections, see Eapre, Liter, III., though, as he concludes, “the 
attacks on this Epistle are of no formidable nature.” Exrcorr forcibly remarks: “To class 
such an Epistle, so marked not only by distinctive peculiarities of style, but by the nerve, force, 
and originality of its argument, with the vague productions of later Gnosticism, is to bewray such 
a complete want of critical perception that we can scarcely wonder that such views have been 
both very generally and very summarily rejected.” See Davipsoy, Inirod., Vol. IL, p. 427 sq 
—R.] 
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1, Topographical Remarks. Coxosss, in the vicinity of Laodicea and Hierapolis, was the lo- 
cality of the Church addressed in this Epistle. This is evident from ii. 1; iv. 13,16. The opi- 
nion of Erasmus and others, that Rhodes is meant, the inhabitants of which are termed 
Kodoooaeic, on account of the Colossus, is singular enough [and were there any evidence to sup- 
port it, the variation in the title of the Epistle (see below) would overthrow it—R.] 

Coxosse is situated in the southwestern part of Asia Minor, in Greater Phrygia (Phrygia 
pacatiana), on the river Lycus, near the spot where it disappears in a chasm, out of which it 
soon emerges again to empty itself into the Meander. At the distance of half a day’s journey 
were several populous cities. The most prominent among these, especially in the time of the 
Romans and in Church History, was Laodicea; Strazo (Ist century, A. D,) counts it among 
the péyora: wédec. Herovorus calls Oolosse: rétuc peydAy ebdaipwv nat peyddn, but StRABo includes 
it among the smaller towns (moAiozara), which lay near Laodicea (THEODORET: pyrpéroduc abric 
(Colosse) xa? yeiruv 7 Aaodixeta); though Puiny counts it among the celeberrimis oppidis, yet he 
names it only among the oppidis. Onosius, who describes the earthquake of the time of Nero 
in the year 66, mentions Laodicea and Hierapolis first and Colosse last, among the cities affected 
by it; whether because the smallest, or the least injured by it, is doubtful (¢res urbes—terre motu 
conciderunt). Tacrrus misstates the date of the earthquake (60), but expressly mentions Lao- 
dicea only, as soon recovering itself without the help of the State or foreign aid, and flourishing 
anew. THEOPHYLACcT (f after the middle of the 11th century) calls it Xévac; it is now named 
Chonas. [AL¥ForD: “ For a minute and interesting description of the remains and neighborhood, 
see Surrn’s Dictionary of Ane. Geography, sub voce. From what is there said it would appear 
that Chone is in reality about three miles south from the ruins of the city.” See also Pauzy, 
Realencye., Vol. II., p. 518; StE1cER, Hinleitung, p. 1-33; Hanis, Col. p. x., and ConyBEaRE 
and Howson, St. Paul, Vol. IL. p. 383, note, and p. 390, note. The authors last named refer to 
a legend respecting the opening of the chasm, mentioned above, by the archangel Michaet during 
an inundation from the Lycus, and the church built in his honor, as a curious illustration of the 
tendency to “angel-worship ” rebuked by the Apostle, ii, 18.—R.] 

Whether the name should be written: KoAoooai or Kodacoai is doubtful. Codex Sinaiticus 
[N.] gives the former in the title* andi. 2 (Ko%ocoaeic), but in the headings of the pages: 
and the subscription KoAaooaeic. The former is found upon coins and in classical authors, 
and seems to be the correct form, the latter appears to be the vulgar form, afterwards the more: 
common one, [All modern editors apparently adopt this explanation of the variation. Lacu- 
MANN, TISCHENDORF, Exiicort give a throughout; ALForp and Worpsworru follow the varied 
spelling of &. and B,—R.] a _ 

2. Missionary History. Paul came to Phrygia in his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 6: 
“throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia”’), also in his third missionary journey (Acts 


. 196, 4th ed., gives KoAaccaeis as the reading of §. in the title. A consultation of 
the Cea BA to tetieanor ‘he Gnion Theo, aan N. ¥., proves the correctness of BRAUNsg’s statement in every re- 


spect.—R.] 
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xviii. 23: “over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disci« 
ples”), visiting the churches which he had founded in his second journey. Hence there is 4 
possibility, or even probability, that Paul had been in the valley of the Meander and Lycus at 
Laodicea and Colosse, but nothing more, especially as Phrygia had many divisions: Pisidian 
Phrygia, mountainous Phrygia, the districts of Amorium, Eumenia, Synnada, and the region 
about and beyond Laodicea to Apamea and yet further. On the contrary our Epistle, in i, 23, 
where mention must have been made of the fact, if Paul had ever been in Colosse, says nothing 
of it, but rather expresses (ii. 1), and in several other places (i. 3-7; ii. 5), pre-supposes that Paul 
had not been there and that the Church had not been founded by him. This takes away all 
weight from that possibility or probability, which Scuutz, Wieemrs and others, following THEO- 
DORET, have accepted as fact. For the acquaintance with Philemon, Epaphras and other indivi- 
duals can readily be accounted for; this acquaintance might easily have been formed at Ephesus 
and other points, in consequence of the extended movement produced by the gospel, or during busi- 
ness journeys made to these points, with which Colosse was connected by commercial ties. [Dr. 
Larpnsx is the principal English supporter of the view that Paul was the founder of the Church; 
his argument is given in full and answered by Eapiz and AtForD. Worpsworts also adopts 
this view. See his Introduction to the Colossians. BARNES deems it “in the highest degree pro= 
bable.” But.it seemed attended with more difficulties than the other view, which is now held by 
most. biblical students. See Davipson, Jnérod., Vol. II., p. 896 sq.; Aurorp, III. Proleg. p. 
35 sq.; also ExEG. NoTEs on ii. 1.—R.] 

3. Local affairs. a) Epaphras, a Colossian (iv. 12: “one of you”), who had probably been 
won to the gospel by Paul during his two years’ residence in Ephesus, which was connected in 
various ways with the important city of Laodicea, had proclaimed the gospel and founded churches 
in Colosse, Laodicea and Hierapolis (i. 7; iv. 12,13). He is certainly no unimportant person- 
age; Paul describes him as his heiper (i. 7), refers to his correct teaching (i. 4, 7; ii. 6), to his 
indefatigable, energetic zeal (iv. 12), which had impelled him not merely to prayer to God (iv, 
12) on behalf of the Church, but also to go to the Apostle at, Rome and share his imprisonment 
(i. 8; Philem. 23), and which made him shun no labor for the neighboring churches in Lao- 
dicea and Hierapolis also (iv. 13). 

b) The Church was composed mainly of Gentile Christians (ii. 13), for which reason Paul the 
Apostle to the Gentiles regarded it also as his Church and labored for it (i. 27; ii. 1, 2. Comp. 
Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 15, 16), He had already made or caused to be made to them certain 
written or oral communications now unknown to us, “touching” Mark (iv. 10). Although al- 
lusions to the Mosaic law are not entirely wanting (ii. 10, 13, 14, 16, 21), there is neither quo- 
tation, nor proof, nor even a reminiscence from the Old Testament.—Paul praises the Church 
which (ii. 16) stands better than the Galatians (Gal. iv. 10), for their Christian deportment (i. 2, 
4,6; 11.5); his relations with them were altogether undisturbed (i. 8, 25; iv. 7-9, 10); but 
they needed admonition (i. 9-12; ii. 2, 20; ili, 1-4; iv. 12). False teachers, whom the Church 
yet in its first love opposed, threatened to ruin it. We cannot, however, infer from iii. 16 that 
worship had degenerated into lip-service (THEopHYLACT), nor from iii. 13, that there was vari- 
ance in heart (ScHENKEL).—The Apostle wrote only “to the saints at Colosse” (i. 2), not “to 
the Church” (1 Cor. 1.2; 2 Cor.i.1; Gal. i. 2; 1 Thess, i. 1; 2 Thess, i. 1), nor does he add, as 
in Phil.i.1, “with the bishops and deacons,” but through the Church exhorts a certain Arohip- 
pus. Ecclesiastical relations seem to be as yet in an incipient state. According to i. 5, 9; ii. 6, 
the Church had been formed not long before, probably toward the close of Paul’s stay in Ephe 
sus, some time before A. D, 60, about four or five years before the Epistle was written; had it 
been formed earlier, Paul would certainly have visited it from Ephesus. 

4. Ethnography and Religious history give us data respecting the kind of false teachers at 
emi - bi gan a a Phrygians, an ancient people, were highly gifted, and 

OY poneing erendeur of nature. They were skilful not only in agricultura 
and trade, in the manufacture and dyeing of woolen stuffs, but also in arts and sciences, espe- 
Breyten en aes os Besides Goi ace se tas the language of the Greeks 
en a - ek use among them. They had their grammarians and rhe- 

. g their neighbors, the Ionians, in susceptible, impressible, mobile disposi« 
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tion, they readily adopted the various elements of culture. The worship of nature, of the great 
mother, Gaia, of the tower-crowned Cybele, and of Bacchus, was domesticated among them. Here 
Hellenic Philosophy, which proceeded from the earliest school, the Ionic, and sought the funda- 
mental principle of all things in nature, first in the path of Materialism, then of Idealism, oscil- 
lating between Dualism and Pantheism, hostile not to religion, but to Polytheism, came in con- 
tact with the Oriental Philosophy. Here the syncretism of that period of transition from the 
old to the new, Christian age, found ample nourishment. Besides under Antiochus the Great 
two thousand Jewish families had been transplanted into Phrygia and Lydia, There was in ad- 
dition a tendency to serious and sombre fanaticism, and to reliance on physical, especially tellu- 
ric and sidereal influences, [Asa further indication of their tendencies, Havre notes the fact 
that “the reveries of Montanus originated there about the middle of the second century, and 
spread rapidly and extensively. The leading features of Montanism were a claim to ecstatic in- 
spiration, the gift of prophecy, the adoption of a transcendental code of morality, and the exer- 
cise of an austere discipline, Its votaries were often named Kataphrygians, from the region of 
their popularity.”—R.] 

5, With these data we may now learn from the Epistle itself, what was the heresy of the false 
teachers at Colosse. The polemics of our Epistle point: First, to perverted and perverting doc- 
trine within the Church (ii. 19: “not holding the Head”), as the admonition also is not respect- 
ing apostasy from the Church, but disturbance of the growth in Christ, of the progress in Chris- 
tian knowledge and Christian life (i. 28; 11. 6). Secondly, these false teachers have a Judaistic 
tendency, they would cling to Jewish laws of food and feasts and seasons (ii. 16), they recom- 
mend circumcision (i. 11) and teach Jewish separatism. Thirdly, an asceticism is required, se- 
vere and astringent indeed, but Fourthly, resting upon a Dualistic view, since it identifies matter 
with evil, regarding it as eternal, and seeks not sanctification of the life and character by ethical 
means, but subjugation, mortification of the flesh by physical or chemical or dietetic methods 
(ii. 28; iii. 6). Hifthly, with this is connected the idea that angels as immaterial beings are ob- 
jects of adoration (ii. 18), and an Ebionite view of Christ appears, which mistakes and denies 
His relation to God the Father, to the spiritual world and to creation at large (i. 15, 16, 19; ii. 
9), and mistakes and degrades the significance of the objective fact of the crucifixion, that makes 
peace and reconciliation (i. 20, 22; ii. 14). Siathly, the heresy appeared in the form of a specu- 
lation, adapted to the spirit cf the age, with the pretensions of a system, which would profoundly, 
acutely and triumphantly present the entire truth (4. 8, 18). 

Accordingly we are not to regard them as Jews, either with Pharisaical tendencies (Ercu- 
HORN) or with a syncretic leaning to Christianity after the manner of the Chaldean Magi or 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonists (Hua, ScHNECKENBURGER), or as Essenes (Cuemnitz, Fuart, 
TureRscH and others). Nor can we regard them as heathen philosophers in general (TeRruL- . 
LIAN), or in particular as Epicureans (CLEMENS Anwx.), Pythagoreans (Grotrus), Platonists or 
Stoics (HzvmANN); nor yet as Gnostics who represented a definite system. Nor was Cerinthus 
intended (MeverHorr), nor Ebionite Gnosticism (Baur), and Cabbalism (HmRpzER, OsIANDER) 
as little. ‘The errors were rather incipient, occasioned by the thoughts, with which the atmos- 
phere of both the age and the people was charged, This much is true: that in Simon Magus. 
we have a personage, in whom the attempt had been made at a systematic combination of Chris- 
tianity with the Oriental theosophy (PREssense: Die ersten drei, Jahrhunderte, 2, pp. 128-186), 
he is the first heretic and Cerinthus the next. But in our Epistle, as in those to the Ephesians, 
to Timothy and Titus, all is still in flow; here and in the Epistle to the Ephesians as-yet within 
the Church, in the pastoral Epistles without it, and afterwards more widely, sharply and solidly 
developed. [Hap1z: The winged seeds were floating in the atmosphere, and falling into a soil 
adapted to them, and waiting as if to receive them; in course of years they produced an ample- 
harvest.—R.] Comp. Mancoup: Die Irrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, 1856. [See Davison, Lite 
trod., Vol. IL, pp. 407-424, and Eapin, Introd. to Col. Comp. DAviEs’ Essay on the traces of 
Joreign elements in the doctrine of this and cotemporaneous Pauline Epistles. The same author: 
says: “a meeting of the Persic or Zoroastrian religion with Judaism was sufficient to account. 
for all the dangerous teaching referred to in the Epistle to the Colossians—traces of such a meet- 
ing are to be found in the Jewish literature antecedent to the time of Christ.” As he indicates. 
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that this is the germ of subsequent Gnosticism, he uses it to oppose those who claim a post- 
apostolic date for this Epistle, on the ground of its opposition to Gnosticism, Whatever may 
have been the origin of these theosophic tendencies, Phrygia was the region where Judaism and 
Orientalism would most readily combine in errors such as are opposed by the Apostle.—R.] 


35, TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


Compare @ 2, 1 and Intron. to Eph. 2 6. 

[Braune there claims priority for the Epistle to the Ephesians - Undoubtedly both were writ- 
ten about the same time. Which was first is almost entirely a matter of conjecture. Yet the 
probabilities, as set forth in the Introd. to the Ephesians, outweigh those drawn from “the nature 
of the contents of this Epistle” by ALForp, Exuicorr and Davipson. “The more directly sys- 
tematic and doctrinal” Epistle might precede quite as readily, as “the more directly individual- 
izing and polemical” one,—R.] 


26. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE. 


Besides the more general works mentioned Introd. Eph., 2 7, the following must be named: 
Metancataon: Enarratio epistole Pauli ad Col. Corpus Reform XV. pp. 1221-1282.—JunKER: 
Liistor. krit. und philol. Commentar tuber den Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, 1828.—BOHMER: 
Isagoge in ep. a Paulo ad Col. data theologica, historica, critica, 1829, and Theologische Aus- 
legung of the same Epistle, 1885,—Especially we mention: Baur: Commentar itber den Brief 
Pauli an die Kolosser, 1835.—Steicrr: Kleine Pawlinische Briefe, Thl. I.. Der Brief an die 
Kolosser, 1835.—Huruer: Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, 1841.—Compare 
also: Razrnwatp: De pseudo-doctoribus Colossensibus, 1884.—ScHNECKENBURGER: Besiréige 
zur Hinleitung in’s NV. T—Besides the practical expositions which include this Epistle (Introd. 
Eph. 37): Steinnorrr: Tuglche Nahrung des Glaubens aus der Erkenntniss Jesu nach den 
dehrhaften Zeugnissen des Briefs an die Kolosser—ScHLEIERMACHER: Sermons on the Colossians 

{ Works, Vol. IL. 6, pp. 191-401).—Kantzr: 86 Betrachtungen iiber den Brief Pauli an die 
sKolosser.—Passavant: Praktische Auslegung des Briefes Pauli an die Kolosser (a posthumous 
-work), 1865, 

[For a list of commentaries on the whole Bible and the New Testament, see Lanan's Com. on 
Matthew, General Introd. p.19. Of especial value for this Epistle: Canviy, Dz Werrs, 
Meyer, Benezt, Henry, Bannzs, Atrorp, WorpswortH. On the Epistles of St. Paul: 
‘Macrwicut, Conybpnarg and Howson (London and New York), Of special English works, 
the oldest are Byrienp: Expos. Col, London, 1615.—Enron: Exposition, London, 1620,— 
Bisuor Davenant (member of the Synod of Dort): Learned and exhaustive prelections in Latin, 
1727 (translated into English, 1831).—Datuuz, Sermons, translated by John Owen, 1672, also 
‘Edinb., 1865, and Philadelphia, Presb. B. Pub.—Wartson: Practical Discourses, 1834,—Bishop 
Dan. Witson, Lxpository Lectures, London, 1845, with special reference to prevailing errors.— 
Cartwriaur: WVotes of Sermons, Kdinb., 1864. These are all mainly practical.—Later exegeti- 
eal works of great value: Eapiz: Commentary on the Greek Text of the Colossians, London 
and Glasgow, 1856. (Very full and reliable.)—Enitcorr: Critical and Grammatical Commentary 
on Philippians, Colossians and Philemon, with a revised translation, London and Andover, from 
2d Eng. ed, 1865. (Clear, discriminating and judicious, fully sustaining the author's reputation 
as a critic, grammarian and exegete, largely used in the additions to the present work.) 
—J. LLEWELYN Davis: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians and Philemon ; 
with introductions and notes, and an essay on the traces of foreign elements in the theology of hase 
Epistles, London, 1866, (An attempt to use the Oriental studies so common in England in elu- 
cidating these Epistles which seem to have encountered ancient Oriental tendencies. )—There are 
no special American works on this Epistle—R.] 


THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS." 





I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


CuarrTer I. 1, 2. 


1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]' by the will of God, and Timo- 
2 theus our [¢, the] brother, To the saints and faithful [or believing] brethren in 
Christ which [who] are at Colosse:? [.] Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 


our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


* TITLE: Tipas KoA o coaeis, &. and others; mpds KoA a coaeis, A. B. K. and others, [The latter is adopted here by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. Alford incorrectly cites %¥, in support of the latter reading, both in his 
apparatus criticus and Proleg. p. 34, Vol. III.—R.] Comp. Introd. ¢4. 1. 


¢4.1 
1Ver.1.—X ptorod 'Incod in. A.B. F.G. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.—R.]; better supported there- 


fore than ’Incod Xptorov. 


2 Ver. 2._[K oAogaae’s is to be retained on the authority of %. B. D. F. L. (Alford, Wordsworth); KoAago. Lach- 


mann, Tischendorf, Ellicott. 
brethren in Christ.”—R.] 


The order of the E. V. is not that of the original: “To the saints in Colosse and believing 


8 Ver.2._Kali evptov "Ingovd Xptorod, wanting in no other Pauline salutation, occurring in precisely the 
same form (except in the pastoral Epistles), is sustained by NX. A. C. E. G, and others, but omitted by other important 
authorities and critics (Tischendorf). The original absence of the phrase is less explicable than the subsequent omission 
in some MSS. [Kejected by Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1. 2a. Appruss. Paul, an Apostle 
of Christ Jesus by the will of God.—See 
Eph. i. 1. To this church, not founded by him- 
self and to its false teachers, he thus defines his 
official position as the Apostle called immediately 
by the ascended Son of God: ‘hence ‘Christ 
Jesus.” 

And Timotheus the brother.—On this see 
Van OgstTeRzee (LANGE’s Commentary) 1 Timo- 
thy. The same phrase is added, Philem. 1. and 
2 Cor. i. 1; in 1 Cor. i. 1: ‘‘and Sosthenes the 
brother”; Phil. i. 1: ‘‘ Paul and Timotheus, ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ”; 1 Thess.i. 1 and 2 Thess. 
i, 1: ‘Puul.and Silvanus and Timotheus”; Gal. 
i. 1, 2: ‘Paul an Apostle—and all the brethren 
that are with me.” Since ‘‘my” is not added as 
in Rom. xvi. 21, ‘‘Timotheus my workfellow,” 
this last passage compels us to understand the 
word ddcAdéc in the simple sense of ‘‘ Christian 
brother,” with no more special relation to Paul, 
than that of one Christian to another (as ver. 2, 
ddedgoic). The Apostle writes, not merely in 
virtue of his peculiar authority as an Apostle, 
but together with tried associates; he includes 
with himself his helpers and friends. To him 
the Christian brother is a friend and assistant, 
with whom he has consulted and now acts res- 





pecting the case of this church, without resign- 
ing or impairing his independence (i. 24; ii. 15. 
iv. 7). Timothy is not on this account the wri- 
ter of the Epistle, which Paul dictates to him 
(SruicEr), else according to Rom. xvi. 22, Ter- 
tius should have been named in the address, 
Rom. i. 1; and must each of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians have been dictated to two persons ? 
or the Epistle to the Galatians to the whole circle 
of Paul’s companions? for Gal. vi. 11 isthe usual 
autograph salutation. See ScHMOLLER in loco 
(Lanas’s Commentary, Gal.) and Laurent: Neu- 
testameniliche Studien, p. 4 sq. Nor can Timo- 
thy be regarded as the dispatcher of the Epistle 
(ScHENKEL), and certainly 6 adeAgéc does not mean 
‘fellow Apostle” (CuRysostom: obxotv kal abto¢ 
anéctodoc). [So THEopHYLAcT. Worpsworra, 
supporting the view that Paul was the founder 
of the Colossian church, says: ‘Inthe case of all 
the other Epistles, where Timothy is thus intro- 
duced, it is certain that he had been with St. Paul 
at the places, and was well known to the churches 
to which those Epistles were sent.” ‘If Timothy. 
had not been at Colosse, it is hardly probable that, 
being still a young man, he would have been as- 
sociated with the Apostle in this address to the 
Colossian church.” ‘This opinian is also con- 
firmed by the words 6 adeAgdc, the brother, sigs 
nifying that he was well known to them as such, 
and was their own brother as well as St. Paul’s. 
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Timothy is introduced as ‘Timothy the brother’ 
in the Epistle to Philemon, who lived at Colosse.” 
Eapig:—‘‘So well known was he as ‘the bro- 
ther,’ doing the Apostle’s work, carrying his 
messages, bringing correspondence to him, en- 
deared to him in so many ways, and representing 
him in his absence, that the church of Colosse 
could not wonder at his name being associated 
with that of Paul.”—R. ] 

Ver. 2. To the saints in Colosse.—See 
Eph. i. 1. [See Brverrpes, Vol. VI. Serm. IL, 
p. 401, where he answers the question, ‘What is 
it to be a saint ?””—R.]—And faithful breth- 
ren in Christ.—After defining their relation 
toward God, the relation of the members of the 
church to each other is noted in the word 
“brethren.” This is one, mediated and main- 
tained by Christ, while the adjective meoroic 
describes its internal, true and vitalcharacter. At 
allevents ‘in Christ” must be joined with ‘ bre- 
thren” or better with “saints,” ayiocc, here 
used asa substantive, and hence having the local 
attribute joined to it; it must not be joined to 
rioroic, which is not= faithful (Sruzicur), 
[The E. V. might be amended—to read ‘be- 
lieving” instead of “faithful,” but the ordi- 
nary reader would then be more likely to regard 
‘in Christ’? as connected with it rather than 
with ‘“‘brethren” or “saints.” Alford joins év 
Xpiorg to ddeAgoic and suggests, to account for 
the omission of the article before é X. that the 
idea adeAdoc-év-XpioTo was familiar.—R.] A com- 
parison with Eph. i. 1, 2, shows, amid all the si- 
milarity, the unmistakable original independence. 

Ver. 2b. The Greeting Grace be unto 
you, and peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.—Comp. Eph. i. 2. 
[The final phrase, hitherto rejected by most mod- 
ern editors, has found a new and important sup- 
port from Cod. Sinaiticus. While the reason 
given in the critical note for retaining it should 

“have due weight, the testimony of Carysostom 
aud Tarorayzacr must not be disregarded: “Yet 
in this place he does not insert the name of 
Christ.” —Turoruyxact adds: ‘Although it is his 
usual way to insert it.” The reason he subjoins: 
“Lest the Apostle should revolt them at the out- 
set, and turn their minds from his forthcoming 
argument,” Eapig properly terms “ silly ;”—es- 
pecially since, as Worpswortu, referring to Chry- 
sostom, remarks: ‘‘It is observable that in the 
beginning of this Epistle—addressed to a church 
where the name of Jesus Christ was disparaged 
by many, and written in order to vindicate His 
Dignity—the Apostle repeats the word Christ 
four times ’—not including this instance, where 
both adopt the briefer reading.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


All Christians are brethren. In addition 
to the remarks on Eph. i. 1, 2, one thing 
must here be noted; the fact that Paul, the 
Apostle of Christ Jesus, describes with the same 
name of brother, Timothy, whom he places beside 
himself, and the Colossian Christians to whom 
he writes with apostolic authority. From this 
we infer: 

1. The Church founded by Jesus Christ is pre- 
sented to our view asa ‘family of God,” in which 





all the members are children of God and breth- 
ren to each other. 

2. Compared with the difference from God, 
all differences between the members so far dis- 
appear that all are simply brethren, 

8. Even in the organism of the church those 
members, distinguished immediately and by spe- 
cial authority, do not pass out of this fraternal 
relation; that most important office of the church, 
the apostolate, is but an accident of the brother- 
hood; the Christian position is the basis of posi- 
tion in the Church and surpasses it. 

4. On fraternal fellowship and love depend all 
relations of life, all the gradations of that funda- 
mental form which God has established in the 
earthly human community; each should feel that 
he is incorporated in the tamily. 

5. True fraternity is not the result of natural 
family feeling, nor of any form of human com- 
munity, but the product of God’s Spirit in Christ. 

6. But the brotherly love, which embraces all 
united in the faith, does not in the New Testa- 
ment mode of life make the special personal re- 
lation of friendship stand out more sharply; 
the disciple of Christ has none other as friend 
than the disciple of Christ, but has all, who are 
such, without distinction as friends. Yet as soon 
as the church is enlarged numerically, there must 
naturally appear, within the great circle, personal 
affinities, and chosen companionship. Notwith- 
standing what is remarked above, biblical justi- 
fication of these is not wanting, since the Lord 
Himself chose three of the Twelve to be nearest 
to Himself, and of these but one leaned on the 
bosom of Jesus. So Paul, among many whom he 
loved, had no one so “like-minded” as Timothy 
(Phil. ii. 20), and in the beginning of the apos- 
tolic history we see Peter and John more closely 
united together than to the others (PaLMur; 
Moral, p. 400 sq.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


If we can pray ‘Our Father,” we are and we 
have brethren. ‘Father’ bids us know and 
feel and conduct ourselves as children, “our” 
as brethren. 

Srarke:—First, we must be certain of the will 
of God, then we must follow it cheerfully, whether 
the world look sweet or sour.—We must not 
think that we alone can do all, so that nothing 
goes right but what we alone do. Each must be 
of such a mind, as to bear a helper beside him.— 
Whoever fears the Lord from childhood and dili- 
gently uses God’s Word, like Timothy may soon 
become a man in Christ, though in years still a 
youth. 

ScuieterMacuER:—The Scriptures know no- 
thing of those who were especially saints, pre- 
eminent above others, but all who through Christ 
ave brought back into living fellowship with God, 
are saints. 

} [Passavant:—It is not: believers on Christ, but 
in Christ; the Apostle views Christians as through 
faith firmly founded in Christ, vitally and deeply 
rooted in His heavenly Being, members of His 
body, flesh of His flesh, and spirit of His Spirit, 
life from Ilis life. —On the greeting. Notice every- 
where in the writings of the New Testament and 
especially in the Epistles of Paul, this thorough, 


CHAP. 


I. 8-8. 1) 





unsearchable and indissoluble union of the Father 
and the Son; from eternity one Being, one Life, 
one Work of one Eternal Power and Love—and 
‘un this Eternal Blessed unity of the Father and 
the Son was from the beginning decreed and pro- 
vided and bestowed all that should become to us 
the peace of eternity: the grace coming unto us, 
—Rinaer:—Fellowship with God through faith 
makes saints, fellowship with one another makes 
brethren in Christ. Henry :—He thought him- 
self engaged to do his utmost, as an Apostle, 





r 


because he was made s0 by the will of God.— Ag 
all good ministers, so all good Christians are 
brethren one to another—toward God they must 
be saints, and in both faithful..-ScHENKEL:—Why 
Christians are called saints: 1) how humbling, 
2) how exalting this designation.—R. ] 

[Christians are brethren, whatever difference 
of age or opinion (Paul and Timothy), in spite 
of distance and degrees of knowledge and piety 
(Paul and the Colossians); because all are 
‘brethren in Christ.” —R. ] 


II. FIRST PART. 


Mention of the ground of Christian fellowship and warning against apostasy 


Cuapter I. 8—II. 23. 


1. Thanks to God for the faith and love of his readers from the beginning. 
(Cuaprer I. 3-8). 


3 Wegive thanks to God and [omit and]' the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying 
4 always [always, when praying] for you,’ Since we heard of your faith in Christ 
5 Jesus, and of the love which ye have’ to all the saints, For [on account of] the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth 
6 of the gospel; Which is come unto you [lit.: is present unto you], as 7? is in all the 
world; and‘ bringeth forth fruit [is bringing forth fruit and increasing],° as it doth, 
[it is] also in [among] you, since the day ye heard of it [it], and knew the grace of. 
7 God in truth: As ye also [Even as ye]® learned of Epaphras our dear fellow servant, 
8 who is for you" a faithful minister of Christ; Who‘ also declared unto us your love. 


in the Spirit. 


1 Ver.3—@eg warpi, B.C. and other MSS. and the oldest versions. §. [with A. K.L.] and others insert «ai, asin 
Eph. i.3; Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31 in a similar connexion; here it is an interpolation. (Te warpé is another reading, 
not well supported. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott (though not’with perfect confidence) reject cat; Words- 


worth retains it.—R.] 
2Yer.38—Iepi, 8. A. C. [K. L., Tischendorf, Alford, 


mann—R.} probably from ver. 9, and because more significant. 


Ellicott, Wordsworth—R.], the less supported tmép. [Lach- 
(See Exee. Nores on the above emendation.—R.] 


8 Ver.4— Hv Exere, %. A. O. and others, supported by the context, [so all recent editors—R.]; rv is poorly sup- 
ported, probably trom Eph. i. 15. [The italics of the E. V. are therefore unnecessary.—R.] ; 

4Ver.6.—Kai é€orcev on the authority of F.G. K. L. and the oldest versions, supported by the context. [Tischen- 
dorf, Meyer, De Wette, Ellicott.—R.] Kai is omitted in &. A. B. C. and others [by Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth—R.], 


and is the less difficult reading. 


6 Ver 6.—[Kai avfavopmevor, supplied on the authority of &. A.B.C.D.1F. L., many versions and all modern 


editors.—K. } 
7 Ver. 7.—After «a0ds, N. A. B.C. D. omit «ai. 

. V. retains it in “also,” which should be omitted. 
TVer.7.—¥ rep oper, 

por, N. A. B., is an 


It is a “mechanical repetition” from ver. 6. 
Ka0us5—=“‘even as,” here (Ellicott).—R.] 
0. E. F. K. L. and &. corrected and in nearly all versions. The otherwise well supported 
error of the transcriber, accounted for by the prevaleuce of the first person. 


[So modern editors. 


(Tischendorf, Kllicott, 


Wordsworth. Alford, quoting Ambrosiaster (4th century, vice apostolt), reads qeav, following Lachmann.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The immediate object of thanksgiving (vers. 3-5). 
Ver. 8. We give thanks.—Asa rule the Apostle 
begins with thanksgiving; this is precisely as in 
1 Thess. i. 2; but in 1 Cor. i. 4, though the address 
reads: ‘‘Paul—and Sosthenes,” we find evyap- 
tor (so also Phili. 1-3). The plural is not then 
gonditioned by the mention of Timothy in the 
address (Meyer, ScuENxEL), yet itis not—ebyap- 
ior (BAnun). Plural and singular forms are 
not used arbitrarily by the apostle; the choice 


depended upon the predominance of the Apostle’s 
individual feeling, or of the common sentiment 
of those participating: and this certainly includes 
not merely him or those named in the address, 
but the church in the house or place where the 
Apostle was. [Ennicorr.says: ‘‘we, 7. ¢, Land 
Timothy,” but intimates that the context always 
fully accounts for the selection of singular or 
plural. So Eaprz, ALFoRD. CoNYBEARE contends 
for the singular meaning of the plural through- 
out all the Epistles—which is inadmissible.—R. ] 

To God the Father of our Lord Jesus. 





Christ.—See Eph. i. 3.—Praying always fo’ 
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you defines more particularly ‘we give thanks;” 
the participle marks the thanksgiving as part of 
the prayer, and the adverb renders it prominent, 
that the former was never wanting in the latter. 
“ Always” is not to be joined with the participle 
“praying” (Greex Faraers, Benz, Lures, 
etc.) [ALForD, ELiicort, E.V. The majority of 
modern commentators join it with the verb,— 
Eavie renders: ‘*We bless God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ always, when praying ‘for 
you.”—R.] Still less is «for you”’ to be joined 
with ‘we give thanks” (Barun). The latter can- 
not be decided by Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 
Thess. i. 2, while the former opinion is confirmed 
by Eph. i. 16. On the difference between zepi 
and irép, see Eph. v. 2; vi. 18. 

Ver..4. The occasion of thanksgiving—Since 
we heard, dxvtoavrec.—This second par- 
ticiple (aorist) sets forth what had preceded the 
thanksgiving, while the first one (present) ap- 
pends what had accompanied it. See Winzr’s 
Gram. p. 323.* The plural here marks the fact 
as publicly known, not merely made known to 
the Apostle and his friends. 

Of your faith in Christ Jesus, and the 

love which ye have to all the saints.— 
«Your faith in Christ Jesus” is the first ground 
of this thanksgiving; your faith, resting on 
Christ, moving itself in Him; the phrase ‘‘in 
Christ Jesus” limits ‘faith’? as Eph. i. 15, not 
ipov (De Werte). The preposition does not 
affect the meaning of “faith,” so that it becomes 
“believing constancy”? (Luraer), but it only 
denotes that the object is to be regarded, not as 
ithe end of effort (etc), but as the element and 
-ground, ([Euuicorr: ‘In Him as the sphere or 
:sub-stratum of the mioric, that in which the faith 
wcentres itself. The omission of the article gives 
:@ more complete unity to the conception, 
~‘Christ-centred faith.” Atrorp: ‘the imme- 
‘diate element of their faith, not its distinctive 
character, is the point brought out.”’—R.] On the 
remainder of the clause, ‘‘and of the love which 
ye have to all the saints,” see Eph. i. 15.—[The 
weading: Pv @yere carries ‘more affectionate 
commendation” (ALForD) than the simple article 
of the Ree. It draws attention to the love and 
points to its persistence (ELLicoTT).—R. ] 

Ver. 5: describes this love more closely.—On 
account of the hope which is laid up for 
syyou in heaven.—[Joined to ‘love.”—R.] 
Since dca ryyv éArwida is joined grammatically 
to fv éyere, Paul hag not written aydryy rH as 
in the parallel passage, Eph. i. 15, but subjoined 
the relative clause. ‘*The hope” is character- 
ized by the clause ‘‘ which is laid up for yon in 
heaven,” as objective, like the éAmic Brerouéva 
(Rom. viii. 24), “that which is hoped for,” 
which is preserved, set aside (d:r6), im deposito 
recondiium (LOsNER), og a securely placed treas- 
ure (CHRYSOSTOM: 70 aopadée dergev; BENGEL: 
sine periculo), or rather as a reward and prize 
according to 2 Tim. iv. 8; 1 Pet. i.4; Matt. 
xix. 21; comp. Heb. ix. 27; vi. 18. On ‘in 
heaven,” see Eph. i. 10. Accordingly this hope 
gives a motive for the love in its activity as well 
as its extent; it does not depend upon the 
present, on temporal life and possessions, nor on 





* (The original references are to the 6th German edition; 
altered throughout to the 7th German ed., 1887.—R.] 


the men, the brethren whom it reaches, It is 
certain of the eternal, heavenly, divine posses- 
sions and salvation, and has in these enough. 
“Hope” is not therefore the third with “ faith ” 
and “love” (Steicer and others), nor does it 
furnish a motive for faith (Barnr and others) ; 
least of all for the thanksgiving (BENGEL: ‘from 
the hope is manifest how great the ground of 
thanksgiving for the gift of faith and love’). 
[So Eapiz, Barnes. The E. V.—‘‘for the hope” 
seems obscure. Both ‘on account of” (Eapiu, 
Aurorp), and “because of” (Exxicorr), leave 
the reader uncertain as to the connection, which 
is the main difficulty here.—R. ] 

"Whereof ye heard before, 7v Tpo7 Kobo- 
are.—In the drag Aeyduevov: mpoakovery, accord- 
‘ing to the context the mpé refers to the object, 
‘the hope laid up” which is future and con- 
cealed. Mrven is therefore incorrect: before 
‘you had this hope; Hernricas: alio doctore 
(Epaphra) ante me; Boumer, HutTHer: before 
the Epistle was written; ScaenkeL: before he 
had received tidings of their faith. The inter- 
pretation (Grorsus): prima rudimenta accepistis, 
as if tpoaxovev described the first instruction of 
catechumens, is unwarranted. [Braune seems 
to follow De Werte and OusHavseEn in their view 
of the force of “before,” ‘before the fulfilment 
of the hope,” but as Eapre well remarks ‘‘such 
an exegesis is a species of truism.” Et.icott: 
‘‘not before any definite epoch, but merely at 
some undefined period in the past,” ‘‘ formerly.” 
—Eaoin gives the sense of ‘‘already,” as intima- 
ting that this hope had been made prominent in 
preaching, and they of course heard of this in 
hearing the gospel; « view to be preferred ag 
giving more point to the passage and fully ac- 
cordant with the context.—R.] To ‘laid up in 
heaven” corresponds what is joined to ‘‘ heard 
before,” viz: 

In the word of the truth of the gospel 
—through which the ‘hearing before” has its 
guarantee. This expression is another briefer 
and independent setting forth of Eph. i. 18, 
“after that. ye heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation.”” ‘The hearing before 
of the hope is mediated by the preaching (év TO 
Adyw)of the truth (r#¢ GAnOetiac), which is the 
substance of the Adyoc, but is taken out of noth- 
ing other than the gospel (rot cbayyedAtov), to 
which the truth belongs. It is not proper to 
follow the parallel passage, which is gram- 
matically different, and take ‘‘of the gos- 
pel” as a genitive of apposition to ‘‘in the word 
of truth” (STEIGER), or to ‘the truth” (BaBHR), 
[Etiicorr: ‘‘a defining genitive, allied to the 
genitive possessivus (genitive continentis), which 
specifies, and so to say, localizes the general 
notion of the governing substantive: ‘the truth 
which was preached in and was announced in 
the gospel’”.—R.] Nor is ‘the word of the 
truth” ==sermo verax (ERasMus), or ‘the preach- 
ing of truth” (Huraer, Bieex), nor ‘of the 
truth of the gospel” —genuine gospel (Storr), 
nor is Adyo¢ defined as to its substance by GAnOelac 
as absolute truth, us to its form by evayyedlov 
as “ proclamation of salvation” (ScumnKgL). 

The deeper cause of thanksgiving (vers. 8) 
Ver. 6. Which has come unto you—liit., is 





present unto you This is spoken of the gospel 
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lap notes its being present (1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 10); with mpdc dude, 2 Cor. xi. 8; Gal. iv. 
18, 20, here cig buae. In the passages quoted 
the Apostle stands before them, turned towards 
them ; here he speaks of the gospel, that pene- 
trates into them; he describes the steady, con- 
stant and finally entire penetration of the gospel, 
which is not forced through with one blow. 
[The preposition conveys the idea of its having 
reached them, the participle implies its abiding 
there (Exutcorr).—R.] The added clause: as 
it is in all the world, renders prominent 
the simple fact of the presence of the gospel in 
the world. The preposition é¢y marks the dis- 
tinction between its presence in the world, and 
in Colosse, where it has already wrought what 
it should and would. ‘In all the world” indi- 
cates the whole world as the field, in which the 
gospel is found and which it will permeate. It 
is not confined to one part, had already begun 
its efficacy in the most diverse places, among 
Jews and Gentiles. Hence it is no synecdoche, 
«meaning the most noted parts of the world, as 
Rom. i. 8; x. 18” (Grortus), nor only the Ro- 
man Empire, nor popular hyperbole (MzyzR). 
[Atrorp: ‘No hyperbole, but the pragmatic 
repetition of the Lord’s parting command.—R. ] 
And is bringing forth fruit and in- 
creasing.—[ALrorD, omitting xaé, calls the pa- 
ragraph broken and unbalanced.—R.]_ It is not 
merely i all the world, but efficient there also. 
We have here the usual transition from the par- 
ticipial construction to that of the finite verb 
(Winer’s Gram., p. 505 sq.); the participle 
with eivac indicates continuance and duration 
(Winer’s Gram., p. 826 sq.), [So in English, 
hence the literal rendering: ‘is bringing forth 
fruit and increasing” is preferable.—R.] Tuxo- 
DORET: Kapmogopiav Tot ebayyedion KéKAne Tiv 
ératvoumévgy Tokteiav, abégow d& Tév mioTeEvdvTay 
6 wARGoc. The figure is borrowed from a tree 
which both bears fruit and grows (Matt. vii. 17; 
xiii. 82; Luke xiii. 19). The former word re- 
fers to the faith, the love, the Christian virtues, 
which the gospel produces in the internal and 
external life, the latter to the extension and the 
multiplication of its adherents (Acts vi. 7; xii. 
24; xix. 20). [The former the intensive, the lat- 
ter the extensive progress of the gospel. Ex11- 
coTt.—R.]—As it is also among you, intro- 
duces Colosse as a part of the field, in which the 
gospel is and is working (‘‘in all the world”), 
and furnishes a proof that the gospel is, and how 
it is, “in all the world.” Hence év dpiv is 
“among you,” not ‘in you” (Luruer), ‘“ Bring- 
ing forth fruit and increasing ” must be supplied. 
[‘«it doth,” supplied in E. V., is to be changed 
to ‘it is,” to correspond with the participial 
form of the verb in the former clause.—R. ] 
Since the day ye heard it, and knew 
the grace of God in truth.—[Braune, follow- 
ing Ds Warts, supplies no object after “heard,” 
making ‘the grace of God” the object of both 
verbs. Mevrer, Steiger, Eapiz, ALForp, ELLI- 
corr, supply: ‘‘the gospel,” which is to be pre- 
ferred. E. V. ‘‘of it,” is unsatisfactory; they 
must have heard the gospel, as well as heard of 
it, before it would bring forth fruit among 
them.—R.] On the construction aging qué- 
pas, see Wiwer’s Gram, p. 180. The first 
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proclamation of the gospel was followed by the 
acceptance of it, and from that time forth tha 
Christian life and character of the Church de- 
veloped internally and externally in constant 
progress. ‘I'he object is ‘the grace of God,” 
the substance of the evangelical preaching (ver. 
5), the marrow of the gospel over against the 
law. ‘In truth” is an adverbial qualification 
of the verbs ‘‘heard”’ and “knew.” The gospel 
is proclaimed vere et sincere absque fuco, oix év 
anéty Kal Adyore etxatorg * (GREEK FaTuERs), and 
is accepted nox simulate, sed vere. It implies a 
contrast to the false teachers and is not = 
GAnbec, “truly,” nor to be joined with “grace”? 
(Storr and others), nor =in the gospel (GRro- 
rius) [Barnes.—R.]. Nor is it to be joined 
only to “knew” (Mryer and others), nor to 
“heard” alone (BAzuR and others). [ALFORD: 
“in its truth, and with true knowledge.” So 
Eapie: ‘the words év dAnOeia describe the teach- 
ing of Epaphras, or represent that genuine form, 
in which, by his preaching, the grace of God had 
been exhibited at Colosse.” ‘This makes it qua- 
lify the verb ‘‘knew,” and at the same ume de- 
fine ‘‘the grace of God” by presenting the ele- 
ment, in which the gospel was proclaimed.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. Even as ye learned of Epaphras. 
—Ka0éo refers to in truth” [ALrorp: ‘in 
which truth ”—R.], and describes the manner in 
which they had learned from Epaphras. The 
verb, the object of which must be ‘‘the grace of 
God,” marks the intermediate step between 
“hearing” and “knowing” and describes the 
earnest, constant effort of the Colossians, to 
which the activity of Epaphras corresponds.— 
Epaphras a Colossian or Phrygian (iv. 12: ‘“‘oue 
of you”), with Paul in his imprisonment (Phi- 
lem. 23: ‘my fellow prisoner’’), is not identical 
with Epaphroditus, the Macedonian, a preacher 
of Philippi} (Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18), as Grorius 
arbitrarily assumes; here indicated as the 
founder of the Church in Colosse, but otherwise 
entirely unknown to us. Even should we accept 
the reading «ai before éud@ere, we could not, 
with Wiaqers,f{ treat it as though it were kai ard 
*Exagpa (asin Rom. v. 7; Eph. iv. 4), in order 
thus to maintain that there had been # proclama- 
tion of the gospel in Colosse before that of Epa- 
phras. Still less does the café resume the pre- 
ceding xalac év ravti tH Kéouw, as though Epa- 
phras had only told that the gospel was every 
where proclaimed (TuEoporrr). The preposi- 
tion dé indicates that the Colossians had gladly 
met Epaphras.and heard him speak. The words 
which follow are a confirmation of the preaching 
of Epaphras: our dear fellow servant, who 
is for you a faithful minister of Christ.— 
“Our dear fellow servant ” describes him in his 
position toward Christ (d0%20¢) [no thought 
of his imprisonment with Paul (ConyBEars)— 
R.], and toward Paul with his helpers (ov y— 
76+), and in his relation to them (aya 7- 
TO ¥), as an excellent minister, who, entirely de- 
pendent on the Lord, and independent of men, 
labored as a colleague with the Apostle and his 





* (“Truly and sincerely, without dissimulation, not in de- 
ceit and rash words.”—R.] 

+ (Conypearg, II. 385: “ Epaphras is the same name with 
Epaphroditus” (7)—‘“but this can scarcely be the same 
person,” etc.—R. 

} [Studien und Kritiken. 1838. p.185.—R.] 
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fellow laborers, especially for the Church at Co- 
losse (brép tyav), from the beginning, with 
proper fidelity (6¢ éorev metorée) in the 
service of Christ (dcdeovog Xpeorov). [The 
reading of the Rec., iép tuav, ‘for you,” ‘on 
your behalf,” is not only better supported, but 
avoids the repetition of the other reading, while 
it is as strong a commendation of Epaphras to 
the Colossians, to say that he had been a faith- 
ful minister of Christ for them, as to say that he 
had been faithful vice apostoli.—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Who also declared unto us your 
love in the Spirit.—The declaration is made 
prominent. Epaphras has not only seen in 
Colosse, but spoken in Rome to Paul in a de- 
tailed, perspicuous way, as & witness respecting 
«your love in the Spirit.” The love was “not 
carnal, but spiritual” (icumentus), ‘fruit of 
the Spirit” (Gal. v.22: Rom. xv. 30); Spirit is 
of course the Holy Spirit (as Rom. xiv. 17). 
Hence it is not the spirit of man, the inner man, 
nor a “love which dépends on an internal senti- 
ment and disposition, a love sincere and ear- 
nest”? (‘A Laprpe, Béamer and others), and 
since the context must decide what is the object 
of the love, it is to be regarded as ‘love of the 
brethren” (ver. 4), including love to the Apos- 
tle, but not this latter exclusively (Banur, Buusk 
and others); the following “we also” at least 
cannot decide this to be the meaning, since the 
Apostle does not pray merely in reciprocity. It 
is improper to join év tyebtwars with dnAdoag 
(Wau), as though Epaphras had narrated it 
through inspiration, or to explain it, per spiritum 
sanctum (Grotius). [apie properly expounds 
“Jove” as denoting the Christian grace of love, 
hence ‘in the Spirit.” Atrorp: ‘the chief 
gift of the Spirit,” ‘‘thus in the elemental region 
of the Spirit ;” Enticorr: ‘genuine and opera- 
tive only in the sphere of His blessed influence.” 
—R. 

It J unmistakably the object of Paul in this 
honoring description, to establish as firmly as 
possible in every direction the authority of Epa- 
phras; his doctrine is right, his relations to the 
Apostle hearty and intimate, his interest for the 
Colossians active and pure, undisturbed from 
the first. He seems to have been suspected by 
the false teachers. Paul gives prominence to 
these facts, in order to shame the errorists, to 
warn and guard the Church against them; for 
their sake and that of the cause, he enters par- 
ticularly upon the efficiency and conduct of 
Epaphras. Estrus: ‘Lest they might suffer 
themselves to be led away from the doctrine 
which they had learned from him by new 
teachers.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Faith and Love are the chief points, in judg- 
ing of the condition of the Christian Church. 
Faith must not only be directed to (cic) Christ, 
but be a life ix (év) Christ; it is the foundation 
and source of love, by which it worketh [Gal. v. 
§.—R.]. This love must be ‘in the Spirit” (ver. 
8), that it may be pure, and extend “to all the 
saints” (ver. 4), that it may be large-hearted, 
tot limited by sensuous, arbitrary and selfish 
sympathies. Living, active faith in Christ alone 





leads to such purity and extent of love, because 
the believer has first of all love to God, the Father 
of Jesus Christ (and through Him his Father), 
and from a faith on the love of God in Christ, 
which enjoys the love of the Father and Son, he 
gains a love to all, in whom the same faith is 
active, who have become and still are the objects 
of the same mercy, altogether irrespective of the 
stage of results accomplished, however manifold 
the degrees of its strength may be. It overleaps 
party lines and difference of creeds, and prays 
in truth: Our Father, which art in heaven. In 
“Father” lies the doctrine of faith, in ‘our’ the 
ethics of Jove, in ‘‘ which art in heaven,” the im- 
pulse and motive of hope. 

2. Lhe activity of this love, growing out of faith, 
which embraces all Christians as brethren, as 
enildren of the Father, has its mainspring in the 
hope of salvation, secure for us in heaven. This 
is Christiar, eudemonism, which indeed has in 
view the salvation of our own souls, the perfec- 
tion and blessedness of our own personality, yet 
not selfishly, but seeks and knows in fellowship 
with all believers; nor yet externally, sensualis- 
tically, like a Turk or heathen German, but in- 
ternally, in the spirit of the mind; nor yet here, 
but in heaven, not in time, but in eternity, hence 
not as a materialist or atheist burning for good 
fortune and earthly pleasure; and finally not in 
our own strength, as it has been attempted ‘in 
godless virtue,” but as a gift of the gracious God 
through Christ. 

8. Huith grows from the preached word of gospel 
truth. Since faith as to its essence is God’s word 
become living in the heart of man, since it grows 
out of this word as from a seed, its establishment 
and growth depends altogether upon the preach- 
ing of this word of God (Adyoc, ver. 5), which 
alone contains the truth indispensably necessary 
for the soul, presenting the grace of God, which 
is the marrow of the gospel (ver. 5: tH¢ GAnteiac 
Tov evayyediov, ver. 6: Tiv yap Tov Geov). Thia 
and not the preaching (ScuENnKEL) is the vital 
principle of Christianity, which penetrates ever 
more deeply into the believers, producing in 
them and in the life of the church the fruits of 
virtues, both active and passive, ever extending 
more widely, ever permeating more thoroughly 
every one and all things (ver. 6). [‘To keep 
the figure of the Apostle, it was like a tree, whose 
fruit, falling tothe earth, germinated, so that 
there sprang up a youthful and healthy forest 
on all sides of it’? (Rapim).—R. ] Preaching is 
only the principal means, to which we must hold 
fast in simplicity and freedom from all perver- 
sion, deterioration or obscuration. 

4. The teachers or preachers of the gospel must 
labor as belonging to Christ, as entirely depend. 
ent on Him (ver. 7: dodAoc) yet attached to Him 
nee) they are not servants of the church 

ScuEenret), but only of Christ; servants, but for 
the church (rp tuov), in doctrine (vers. 6, 7), 
In supplication to God (ver. 3), and in the varied 
intercourse with men, among whom they would 
advance their cause. They should never forget 
that they do not stand alone and for themselves, 
but in fellowship (ver. 7: aivdovdoc), that as col- 
leagues they should esteem and love each other, 
that one should rejoice without envy in the 
other, as Paul in Epaphras, who meckly flies to 
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him, and should fraternally suffer with each 
other, as Epaphras with Paul. [Henry:—‘‘Thus 
he puts an honor on an inferior minister, and 
teaches us not to be selfish, or think all that 
honor lost which goes beside ourselves. We 
learn in his example not to think it a disparage- 
ment to us, to water what others have planted, or 
build on the foundation others have laid.”»—‘‘ Ob- 
serve Christ is our proper master and we His 
ministers. He does not say your minister, but 
the minister of Christ for you. Itis by Christ’s 
authority, but for the people’s service.”—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Even where we must fear and blame and warn, 
an opportunity for thanksgiving is not wanting. 
—In the general prayer for Sunday service be- 
longs the petition for love toward all men; how- 
ever easy towards some, it is just as difficult to- 
wards ail.—Do not suffer a preacher, colleague 
or friend to be misunderstood and falsely judged, 
for speaking well of him belongs to obedience to 
the Ninth Commandment; neither break out 
blindly against him, that misunderstands the 
neighbor whose cause you would advance.—Re- 
joice when you see the word of God efficacious, 
and learn to wait patiently, as a husbandmau for 
the fruits. 

SrarKEe:—He who does not believe on Jesus 
Christ, does not believe on Gou at all; so though 
the Jews and Turks think they believe on God, 
yet they in no wise do; for they do not believe 
on Jesus, on whom we must believe before we 
can assure ourselves of grace and salvation from 
God. — [Always to pray, and always to give 
thanks are the Christian’s needful duties.—If 
teaching and learning are of the right sort, then 
God’s word hath good speed.—Not all loving is 
praiseworthy; love in the Spirit is commended. 

Rircrr:—In the eyes of the world the charac- 
ter of a philanthropist, embracing all in his love, 
will indeed bring us more honor and glory than 
love to the saints; for this implies a distinction 
which the world does not willingly admit. The 
world has a love to which a Jew or Turk is more 
acceptable than a saint.—If we consider only the 
yet feeble beginnings of faith, the still prevailing 
temptations, we may doubt whether we have 
cause to rejoice and thank God. But by looking 
out to the mark of hope, which is set before us, 
the grace to us becomes very great.—lIt is cer- 
tainly unspeakable how much the world, now so 
unbelieving and unthankful, does yet enjoy of the 
fruits of the gospel; how many arts and sciences, 
milder customs and laws would not exist, had 
not the gospel made the first advance in that 
direction. 

Scutniermacupr:—Faith, since it is active, 
becomes not only love to Christ, but also love to 
all, who belong to Christ.—We see how readily 
we allow ourselves to be led into all manner of 
divisions and limitations of love, which have less 
ground than then existed in the difference be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians. It js bet- 
ter to study such a love to add saints, and not one 
that extends to the few who exactly and specially 
agree with us, however great enjoyment there 





may be in it.—[The gospel is a germ, made fruit- 
ful by God, which cannot be received, without 
its making an impression on the spirit.—R. ] 

Passavanr:—There is generally an unspeak- 
ably beneficent, tender feeling in giving thanks 
from the heart for a benefit.—Thanksgiving will 
be the bliss of eternity. he beginning, the first 
steps thereto must be made on the porch, else we 
shall have no voice nor place, no life above in 
the holy choirs.—it may often be long: days, 
years, decades may pass as we hear and know 
the gospel, before we obtain a living knowledge 
of the grace of God, that permeates our heart 
and mind and life-—‘*There are men,” says 
Pascal, ‘‘who admire external greatness alone, 
as if there were no mental greatness; others can 
only admire mental greatness, as though there 
were not one infinitely higher, to be found in 
wisdom.” 

[Lisco:—The Apostolic thanksgiving and the 
praise therein contained has no other purpose 
than encouragement, 1) to continued steadtfast- 
ness; 2) to further advance in all good.—Hryry; 
—Ver. 8. In our thanksgiving we Must have an 
eye to God as God (He is the object of thanks- 
giving as wellas prayer), and as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whom and through whom all 
good comes to us.—Vers. 4, 5. Faith, hope, and 
love, are the three principal graces in the Chris- 
tian life, and proper matter of our prayer and 
thanksgiving.—We must love all the saints, bear 
an extensive kindness and good-will to good men, 
notwithstanding lesser points of difference and 
many real weaknesses.—Ver. 6. All who hear 
the word of the gospel, ought to bring forth the 
fruit of the gospel.—Wherever the gospel comes, 
it will bring forth fruit to the honor and glory 
of God. We mistake, if we think to monopolize 
the comforts and benefits of the gospel to our- 
selves.—Ver. 8. Faithful ministers are glad to 
be able to speak well of their people.—R. } 

(Eapim:—Ver. 5. “For the hope.” Every 
blessing which the gospel makes known has 
futurity in its eye,—and the Christian life, in the 
meantime, is one as much of expectation as of 
positive enjoyment.—Ver. 6, The gospel bore 
choice and noble clusters of fruit. Itis not a 
ceremonial to be gazed at, or a congeries of 
opinions to be discussed. It is essentially a 
practical system, for its ethics are involved in 
its creed and worship.—The gospel was ecumeni- 
cal, but the error which menaced them was only 
provincial in its sphere.—Ver. 8. Love is to be 
regarded as the crown and consequence of all 
the other graces. The Spirit of Him who is Love 
takes possession of the believing bosom, and ex- 
erts upon it His own assimilating power. A 
Christian community may be congratulated upon 
its love.—R. ] 

[ScaznxuL:—The true Christian idiosyncrasy 
of a church: 1) Its ground—faith in Christ: 2) 
its fruit—love to the saints; 3) its power—hope 
of the heavenly treasure of eternal life.—-The 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the tree of life for human- 
ity: 1) The fruit, which it brings; 2) the exten: 
sion, which it gains.—The power of the gospel. 
1) It consists in the word of the grace of God. 
2) It is conditioned by a faithful proclamation 
and simple apprehension of it.—R.] 
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2. Earnest supplication for the progress of the Church in true knowledge, especially of the Being 
and Work of Christ. 


(Cuaprer I. 9-23.) 


9 For this cause we also, since the day we neard it, do not cease to pray for you, 

and to desire! that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom 

10 and spiritual understanding [in all spiritual wisdom and understanding]: That ye’ 

might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, 

11 and increasing in [by]’ the knowledge of God; Strengthened with all might 

[strength] according to his glorious power [the power of his glory],° unto all pa- 

12 tience and longsuffering with joyfulness [joy];° Giving thanks unto the Father, 

which [who] hath made us meet, to he partakers [for the portion, es ty pepida}’ of the 

13 inheritance of the saints in light: Who hath delivered us from [out of] the power 

of darkness, and hath translated ws into the kingdom of his dear Son [the Son of 

14 his love];* In whom we have redemption through his blood [omit through his 

15 blood], even the forgiveness of sins: Who is the image of the invisible God, the 

16 firstborn of [before] every creature: For [Because] by [in] him were all things cre- 

ated, that are in heaven, and that are in [on] earth, visible and invisible, whether 

they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were created 

17 by him, and for him: And he is” before all things, and by [é, in] him all things 

18 consist [subsist]. And he is the head of the body, the church: who is the begin- 

ning, the firstborn” from the dead; that in all things he might have the pre-emi- 

19 nence. For it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell [Because in 

20 him God was pleased that the whole fulness should dwell] :* And, having made 

peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself: 

21 by him, I say, whether they be things in [on] earth, or things in heaven. And 

you, that were sometimes alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works 

22 [lit: as to your understanding in wicked works], yet now hath he reconciled,“ In 

the body of his flesh through [ his] death,* to present you holy and unblamable and un- 

23 reprovable in his sight: If [If at least, «?ve] ye continue in the faith grounded and 

settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, 

and which was preached to every creature’ which is under heaven; whereof I Paul 
am made a minister.” 


lVer.9.—Kat airovmevor is wanting in B. (On the order of the latter part of the verse see ExrG. NoTES.—R.] 

2 Ver. 10.—[‘Ypas, inserted after weptrarnoat, Rec. Tischendorf, Wordsworth. Rejected by Lachmann, Meyer, Scholz, 
Alford, Ellicott, on the authority of X. A. B.C. D. F, The subject “ye” necessarily supplied in the finite ‘construction of 
our language.—R.] 7 

3 Vur. 10.—Instead of the mcre difficult reading: eis rv émiyvwoty, of DS E2K.L., we findin XN. B. (C.D. F 
G.Jrq emeyvacer, which with Meyor is to be regarded as an explanation. ‘[Braune’s German text: in der ‘Erkenntniss, 
is certainly a typographical error for in die Erkenntniss. Tho reading év with the dative has little support. Eis with the 
accusative, which Braune adopts, is that of Tischendorf (eds. 2 and 7, not 1). But Lachmann, Griesbach, Scholz, De Weitte 
Alford, Ellicott follow the preponderant uncial authority and read ry émeyvacer, all of them previous to the discovery 
of &%., which confirms this reading. I have therefore altered the English text to express the force of thia reading (instru- 
mental dative).—R.] : ° 

4 Ver. ot Strengthened with strength ;” Svvdémer Svvapnovmevot—R.] 

The hendiadys of the B. V. is generally considered unfortunate, Coverdale, Rhemish: “the might of His 


6 Ver. 11.—| 
glory.”—R.] 
6 Ver. 11—[“ Joy;” Wickliffe, Rhemish, Eadie, Alford, Ellicott—R.] 
7 Ver. 12.—B. inserts xaAécavrt kai before tkavwaavre [retained by Lachmann only.—R.]. D.1F.G. read cadéoavre 


a ear ace Ga portion tate Wieral Wan Er We tllobiag theses Genet Wan 
gee ee Fee apne nate ete Be] ss g the versions of Wickliffe, Coverdale and the Rhem- 
Sean ar iets aaa a a rd 
‘isgiers sldoe Gan Eph en manuscripts, and is rightly omitted by nearly all 
r ‘i z ; Shah Gas 
TE Ve 18 — "Be is fo bu totalned belove rly ocx With By Lid the come OE a fn te arti} betes 


Gpxy. 
18 Ver. 19.—| The rendering of Alford, given above, coincides with that of Bra 
1 Ove, une, See Exe. NoTEs.—R. 
44 Ver. 21.—B. and others have admokaTyAAdynre. The reading dmoxaTHAda fev, 8. A.C. and Shey seems to 
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be an emendation on account of the construction. [The preponderance of authority is on the other side. Lachmann 
adopts the reading of B., but Rec., E. V., Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth follow the mass of MSS. See Exec. 


Nores.—R.] 


6 Ver. 22,—Atroi after Oavdrov, N. A., is properly omitted in B. [Tod @avdrov is==“ his death” here.—R.] 


in X. A. B.C. and 


16 Ver. 23.—Tj is omitted after maa 
the reading of XN. B. 


1 Ver. 23.—Instead of 5udKovos, 
margin of &. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The immediate object of supplication: full knowl- 
edge of the Divine will. (ver. 9.)—Ver. 9. For this 
cause refers to the entire paragraph, vers. 3-8. 
What the Apostle had heard of the Colossians 
moved him to the petition. This is required by 
the contents of the petition and by the accords: 
‘‘since the day we heard” (ver. 9), to which the 
object must be supplied from above (‘your 
faith in Christ Jesus and love to all the saints’) ; 
ver. 6. ‘“‘since the day ye heard” and ver. 4. 
‘since we heard:” and also ‘‘do not cease to 
pray for you” (ver. 9), and ver. 3, ‘praying al- 
so for you.” After his thanks to God, Paul now 
gives the purport of his prayer. Certainly ver. 
9 is not connected with ver. 8 alone, where the 
love of the Colossians to himself is spoken of: 
because he had heard this, he now prays for 
them (BuzxK); as though Paul, like the Phari- 
sees, prayed only for those who loved him. 

‘We also, as in ‘‘ we give thanks” (ver. 3), is 
Paul and those with him, hence not Timothy 
merely (Meyer, ScuENnKEL), nor is he excluded 
(Bazar). Kai, “also,” refers chiefly to Epa- 
phras, who represents and labors for the Colos- 
sians (vers. 7-8), and then to the Colossians 
also, who were won to the gospel (ver. 6) and 
have love to the brethren (vers. 4. 8). It does 
not therefore indicate merely the reciprocity of 
intercourse between the Colossians and Paul 
(ScHENKEL, Meyer). [It has here its slightly 
contrastive force (Exuicorr), and marks the 
change of subject; ‘‘we on our part” (ALFoRD). 
—R.] Itis not to beseparated from 7ueic and 
joined to dca rovro (Dz Wurrs), nor by any 
means to mpocevyépevoe (BAUMGARTEN- 
Crusius). 

[Since the day we heard. —Euuscorr: 
«incidental definition of the time with reference 
to dxotoavrec, ver. 4. Eapiz: ‘The receipt of 
the intelligence produced immediate results and 
led to prayer. The effect was instant—and it 
was not spent with a single impulse.” The 
prayer was continuous also.—R.] 

Do not cease to pray for you, and to de- 
sire.—On ot navépeda with the participles, 
see Eph.i. 16. [Exuicorr: “an exactly similar 
affectionate hyperbole.”—R.] The first verb de- 
notes the wish (2 Cor. xiii. 9; 8 Jno. 2; Acts 
xxvii, 29), addressed to any one, then in general 
a prayer expressing a wish; the second, the 
supplication, entreaty, the medium with its re- 
flection ; sibi expetere, the pressing hearty peti- 
tion from a sense of fellowship. [It seems a 
better distinction to regard the first as general, 
the second as special, ‘‘ the one prayer in its or- 
dinary aspect, the other direct request.” Kai 
“brings into prominence a special after a gen- 
eral” (AtForD). The comma of the E. V. an- 
swers the same purpose here.—R. ] 

That ye might be filled.—(Buncet: “ He 
made mention of his supplications generally ver. 





others. The corrector of . adds it. 
[? A.]is xyjpvg Kai amécrodos, yet diakovos is added in the 


3; he now expresses what he supplicates.” "Iva 
indicates the aim of the petition, the purpose of 
the petitioner, hence not simply its purport 
(against Hanuzss, Eph.17). [On iva after verbs 
of praying, see AtForpD, 1 Cor. xiv. 18. ‘*The 
purport and purpose become compounded in the ex- 
pression.” Kuuicotr: ‘+ “Iva has here its secon- 
dary telic force, the subject of the prayer is 
blended with the purpose of making it.”—R.] 
ILAnp wire pre-supposes the imperfect state 
of those prayed for, and from its position at the 
beginning renders prominent the importance of 
progress to fulness. It occurs in this Epistle 
alone five times, here; ver. 25; ii. 10; iv. 12, 
17; in Ephesians (i. 28; iii. 19; iv. 10; v. 18), 
and in Philippians (i. 11; ii. 2; iv. 18,19), each 
four times. 

With the knowledge of his will.—T7» 
émiyvworr is an accusative of reference, like 
Phil. i. 115 so oxgvoroide ryv téyvav (Acts xviii. 
8). [Euticotr: ‘accusative of the remoter, the 
quantitative object in which the action of the verb 
has its realization.” ‘The genitive marks the 
absolute material out of which the fulness was 
realized, the accusative as it were, the domain of 
which the fulness was evinced.””—R.] See 
Winer’s Gram. p. 216. Further it is not =rq 
émtyvooet, since they were not to be filled with the 
knowledge, but their knowledge should be full, 
perfect. The word itself describes the knowl- 
edge which grasps and penetrates the object 
(Meyer), as ver. 10; ii. 3; iii. 10. [Worns- 
WoRTH: ‘¢émi;vworc, full knowledge is more than 
yvoo, it isa gift and grace of the Holy Spirit. 
This word occurs oftener in this Epistle than in 
any other of St. Paul. He may perhaps have 
used it as a contrast to the false yraare or gnosti- 
cism of the false teachers, who were beguiling 
the Colossians with the speciousness of their vain 
philosophy. They in their theories promise 
yveow, but the Apostle gave ériyvwour by his 
ministry.” Ds WeETTE suggests, the former is a 
mere impractical and theoretical, the latter full 
and living knowledge.—R.] ‘Of his will,” 
since it concerns the purpose of the prayer, is 
God’s will, and, according to the context (ver. 
10), the will of God respecting the walk and con- 
versation of the Christian in the world. Hence 
not the redemptive decree, as Eph. i. 9 (STEIGER 
and others), not the willof God which operates 
on us and is efficient in us, but the will of God 
to be obeyed by us, hence not the will of the ma- 
jority (ScuznxeL). [The immediate context 
“in all wisdom,” is against this limitation of 
“ His will.” The result of full knowledge was 
to be worthy walk, but the knowledge was not 
therefore to be limited to His will respecting 
walk. As a fact Christian walk is based on a 
far wider knowledge.—R. ] 

Paul now sets forth the mode in which this 
“being filled’* was to be consummated: In all 
spiritual wisdom and understanding.— 
Hence this is not to be joined with “ walk” (ver. 
10), which is otherwise defined (Tazoporer and 
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others). See Eph. i. 8: ‘in all wisdom and 
prudence.” Ziveowg is not identical with ¢po- 
vyowe (Sirach. i. 4; civeore ppovicews); the latter 
refers more to the God-given organ, the former 
more to the activity of man in using it; the latter 
more to the original gift, the former obtained 
rather by exercise. [The former is perhaps 
seen more in practically embracing a truth, the 
latter more in bringing the mind to bear upon it 
(Evuicorr).— R.] The adjective “spiritual” 
belongs to both substantives. It indicates that 
the ‘being filled’ cannot be effected by any 
purely natural development of human mental life 
from its owu power. The wisdom is not ‘fleshly” 
(2 Cor i. 12; 1 Cor. i. 26), nor is the understand- 
ing of this character; yet neither are of them- 
selves spiritual,” they become so only through 
the Holy Ghost. [Eapig and Anrorp join tvev- 
ating to cvvécer alone, but it seems bet- 
ter with ELLicorr to join both adjectives to both 
substantives. On oogia and ofveoic, the general 
and particular, Exticott remarks: ‘both ap- 
pear to have a practical reference ; the former is, 
however, a general term; the latter its more spe- 
cial result and application.”—R. ] 

The aim of the petition: Christian walk. Vers. 
10-12. They were not to rest with ‘knowledge 
of His will,” but advance. 

Ver. 10. That ye might walk.—The infini- 
tive, wepemwatHpoar, depending on tAnpwlljre 
is epexegetical (Winer's Gram. pp. 298, 801); it 
is nob necessary tosupply el¢ or dore, The closer 
definition follows.—Worthy of the Lord re- 
fers to Christ [as always apparently in St. Paul’s 
Epistles (Euuicotr).—R.], the model of the 
Christian. Neither 1 Thess. ii. 12, *¢ worthy of 
God,” nor Eph. iv. 1, ‘followers of God,” will 
justify us in understanding it otherwise.—Un- 
to all pleasing describes the manner of the 
worthy walk, giving prominence to the purpose 
(gic). ’Apéoxera, only here, in a good sense, de 
scribes in classical authors the conduct of the 
Gpecxoc, the obsequious, 7. ¢., obsequiousness. 
The context requires that it be understood as 
“pleasing Christ” not God, in spite of Matt. v. 
48 (ScueNKEL). Since Christ can be pleased in 
everything, ‘‘all” is added. 

Thisis confirmed by the following characteristic 
of the Christian walk: Being fruitful in 
every work.—[Braune reads, ‘‘being fruit- 
ful aud increasing in every good work,” a collo- 
cation in conformity with his view of the text and 
his exegesis. The order of the E. V. seems to 
preserve the symmetry and present the meaning 
better.—R.] On the nominatives kaprogop- 
ovvtec kal avé., instead of the more exact accu- 
satives, to agree with duac implied after mrepira- 
thoa, see Eph. iv. 1, 38. Here it is readily ex- 
plained, yet not by joining the participles to 
TAnpwhjte (BENGEL); the two participles are 
united asin ver. 6; first bearing fruit, then grow- 
ing more, as in a tree, in order to greater fruit- 
fulness. The sphere of both is denoted by ‘ in.” 
The prepositional phrase, standing first for em- 
phasis, is not to be joined with <‘ pleasing” 
(Ozcumen, Striczur and others), but with the 
verbs [or according to the view of Atrorp, Ex- 
Licorr and others, with the verb ‘‘being fruit- 
ful’—undoubtedly to be preferred if the instru- 
mental dative is retained. See below.—R.] By 


“ good works” we are to understand, works re- 
quired by the will of God, growing out of faith, 
demanded, not merely by law, but by relations, 
circumstances, by the inward impulse of the con- 
science and the Holy Ghost. 

[And increasing by the knowledge of 
God.] The advance is made into, up to the 
knowledge of God. This indeed depends upon 
their being “filled with the knowledge of His 
will” (ver. 9), Their being fruitful and increas- 
ing in every good work aids thereto. Hence 
LutuHer is incorrect; and be fruitful in every 
good work and increase in the knowledge of God. 
[The order of the E. V. is the same.—R ] Ad- 
vance is made from knowledge to knowledge in 
the Christian walk, wherein the spirit of God 
guides into all truth (Jno. xvi. 13; xiv. 26). 
Hic is neither = xaré (BOuMER nor = év (Beza), 
nor = the dative which Huruer and others read, 
[The close union of the two participles above 
and the preceding exegetical note are based on 
the less supported reading: el¢ tiv ériyvaciw. 
The better reading is T7 éweyvOoces (instru- 
mental dative), This is to be joined with avga- 
vépevot, ‘inereasing by the knowledge of 
God.” As the main reason for retaining the 
reading of the fewer MSS. is that it is more diffi- 
cult, ALFoRD. remarks, supporting ri éxeyvooec: 
“this is by far the most difficult of the three 
readings, the meaning of év and ei¢ being very 
obvious, the former pointing out the element, the 
latter the proposed measure of the increase. And 
hence, probably, the variations. It is the knowl- 
edge of God which is the real instrument of en- 
largement, in soul and life, of the believer—not a 
yvaa which guaiov, but an ériypware which abé- 
ave.” So Ousuausen, Du Werttr, Houruer, 
Eavig, Exuicorr.—R. ] 

Ver. 11 gives a second definition of the walk, 
almost exactly like the first in its construction. 
—Strengthened with all strength, é» 
waon Ovvdmet dvvapotpevot. The verb, 
which occurs only here, marks those walking 
worthy of the Lord as energized in activity, not 
in one direction, but in all: in will, affection 
and perception, in understanding, in home and 
calling, in all external relations, [Braune seems 
to regard év as indicating the element, and 
Sivawcs as subjective (so ALForD). It seems 
more natural and accordant with the phrase 
immediately following, to take év as instrumental 
and divayic as objective, 7. e, strength from 
God. So Meyer, Eapis, ELticotr (THEO- 
DoRET is quoted by the latter), and E. V.; in 
either case ‘‘all” implies that the energy extends 
to every department.—R.] The paranomasia, as 
well as the construction like that of the previous 
clause, forbid the separation of the prepositional 
phrase from the verb, to join it with what pre- 
cedes. 

According to the power of His glory, 
kata TO Kpdtoc THE Jd6En¢.—Power is requir 
site, the Christian does not have it in himself; the 
measure of it is not inconsiderable, it increases. 
God alone gives it in proportion to the Power 
which He has, in comparison with whose glory, 
majesty, grace and mercy, we are and have no- 
thing. His glory ever reveals itself more and 





more to him who walks worthy of the Lord, 
The motive and measure of our strength is in 
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the might of the majesty of God, whom we 
know ever better. Hence défa and ioxbc (Eph. 
i. 19; vi. 10, ‘according to the power of his 
might”) are not to be considered as parallels 
and the former limited here to the Ruler’s dig- 
nity (Srnicer), nor is the phrase“ glorious 
power” (Lutusr, Barun, [E. V.], and others), 
as though it were édofov Kpdrog. 

Unto all patience and long-suffering 
with joy.—Through growing strength pro- 
gress is made in directions the most various 
(xdcav, all) ‘unto patience” (dropovgr) 
which is not merely suffering (iméyec, Jude. 7. 
only) 4. ¢., sustinere. 'Yrouévev means the mind 
in suffering; ixoovf denotes this constancy and 
patience of the'mind, Hence we find, not the pa- 
tience of God, but “the God of patience” spoken 
of (Rom. xv. 5), it isnot God, who demands, but 
who dispenses “patience” (Trrrmann, Syn., I. 
p. 194). Patience” is opposed to displeasure 
without power to help or change; ‘long-suffer- 
ing,’ to displeasure with power to punish, to 
avenge, to alter and avert. CHurysosTom: ‘one 
is long-suffering towards those whom it is possi- 
ble to requite, but patient towards those whom 
he is unable to requite.” In the former case the 
objects are usually men, in the latter, circum- 
stances. It is incorrect to make ‘ patience” 
refer to the extent, and ‘long suffering” to the 
continuance of the feeling (ScHENnKxL), or to 
contrast timidity with the former and irritability 
with the latter (Huruenr), or to ignore the dis- 
tinction (Meyer, Buzex). [ELicorr renders 
elc, ‘to insure, to lead you into,” marking the 
final destination; Eaprm: ‘‘in order to.” See 
his notes im loco, on the distinction between 
“patience” and ‘long suffering.”—R.] That 
which is characteristically Christian in both is: 
“with joy,” which is impossible in such a case 
without the power of God. In “patience and4 
long-suffering” the Christian is glad, and cer- 
tain of the victory of his cause, of his reward 
with God both in his own heart and in heaven. 
It must not then be joined with “giving thanks” 
(ver. 12), as is done by the Greek fathers, 
Estius, Hutner, Meyer, Scuenxet, BLerk. 
[And also by Tiscuenvorr, Lacumann, ELLI- 
corr, on the ground of the parallelism in the 
structure of the clauses.—R.] ‘ With joy” would 
be entirely superfluous in that connection; the 
parallelism is not compulsory, and besides it is 
not ‘in joy,” indicating the element, but “with 
(wer 4), which shows that itis only an accom- 
paniment with ‘patience.’ [As De Wertn 
says: by such a connection ‘we lose the essen- 
tial idea of joyful endurance—and the beautiful 
train of thought, that joyfulness in suffering ex- 
presses itself in thankfulness to God” (ALFoRD). 
—R. 

Te third definition follows (vers. 12-14).—Ver. 
12.—Giving thanks to the Father who 
hath made us meet.—Even in sorrow, let 
there be thanksgiving; let not Him be forgotten 
who giveth gifts and is the Father. It is incor- 
rect, to take the participle, not as codrdinate 
with “being fruitful,” ‘‘increasing,” ‘strength- 
ened,” but as connected with ‘‘do not cease,” 
ver. 9 (Greek fathers, Catvin, Brnae.); or to 





supply “of our Lord Jesus Christ” (ver. 3) 
after ‘ Father” (Mryver) [Atrorp, Exuicorr.— 


R.], instead of regarding Him, in accordance 
with the context, as our Father, who however is 
and proves Himself such in Christ: gui idoneos 
fecit, fueramus enim inidonei, 2 Cor. iii. 6 (BEN- 
GEL). ‘Us’ includes the Apostle and his com- 
panions and his readers, who are Christians,— 
For what has He made us meet ?—For the por- 
tion of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.—‘ For” (ci¢ as above) marks the aim 
the “making meet,” which (as aorist) shows 
that itis already, even though incipiently, at- 
tained. Tv wepida describes the “ portion,” 
share, which falls to one personally (Luke x. 42; 
xii. 43), and ‘‘the inheritance” (rot «Agpov) 
describes the whole of which the Christian is 
partaker, as given sorte non pretio (BENGEL), as 
undeserved. The expression is borrowed from 
the Old Testament (I's. xvi. 5, ‘*the portion of 
my inheritance, pepic ti¢ KAnpovouiag); as the 
chosen people obtained Canaan (7 4 Tig K2.npovo- 
piac) through the grace of God, and each Israel- 
ite his part in the distribution of the land, so 
the Christian obtains his portion in and of the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘*The saints” then de- 
seribes the possessors of the heritage. The posi- 
tion of év ¢wré forbids our connecting it with 
ixavecavri, ‘making meet” (Greek fathers, Srz1- 
GER, Meyer), which besides is accomplished in 
another way than ‘‘in light;” or with ‘ inherit- 
ance” (Bzza, Huruer, Bugex), or with ‘ por- 
tion” (Bunczu). It is a closer description of 
the sphere in which ‘the saints,” the Christians, 
(ver. 2) are found in their walk (ver. 10), in order 
to mark the extenteof the benefit conferred 
upon them through the ‘“‘making meet,” which 
is the occasion of the thanksgiving. Comp. 
Eph. v. 8, 9, 11; iv. 18. According to the con- 
text the result is the principal point here, not 
the means, which are introduced afterwards, but 
without any exposition of ‘in light” or any 
reference to it. Hence it is incorrect, to con- 
trast with Christians as the ‘saints in light” 
other saints in darkness, under the law in the 
Old Testament, which is contrary to the usus 
loquendi and'to Pauline views (Grorius: thus is 
shown the distinction of the law and the gospel), 
or to refer it to future glory (ScHENKEL :—= 
év rq dééy). [This last view is the popular one; 
‘light is taken to mean ‘“‘heaven,” and the 
passage interpreted as a thanksgiving for what 
God has done to prepare us for an inheritance 
in heaven, or inheritance with the saints in 
heaven. Obviously this is forbidden by the con- 
text. Eapre, who joins it with “inheritance” 
as descriptive of it, ALFORD, who connects it with 
the whole phrase ‘portion - - saints,” and Exir- 
corr, who indicates a preference for joining it 
with ‘‘inheritance of the saints,” all avoid this 
mistake. The saints are now ‘in light,” and 
the inheritance is ‘‘in light.” ‘In light” as 
the sphere of their walk, the saints enjoy their 
‘inheritance’ which is ‘*begun here and the 
meetness conferred in gradual sanctification, 
but completed hereafter.” —R. ] 

Goa’s act and gift, as the foundation and begin- 
ning of the Christian walk, more accurately defined 
(vers. 13, 14). 

Ver. 13. Who hath delivered us out of 
the power of darkness.—‘‘ Who” refers back 
to ‘* Father.” His act is first, ‘‘hath delivered 
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us,” 7. ¢., has drawn, snatched us out of danger 
(see Passow, Lez.). Cunysosrom: ‘He does not 
say delivered, but snatched (éppicaro), showing 
our and their great misery and captivity.” 
Zancutus: ‘This is more than: he has liber- 
ated. For those are liberated, who are willing 
and desirous and deserving of being made free; 
those who are seized are often unwilling, as Lot 
from Sodom; he magnifies both the grace and 
the power of God.” ‘Out of the power of dark- 
ness” denotes the power under the dominion 
of which Christians were before Redemption. 
The first substantive describes the organized 
power, the second its character, as Eph. ii. 2: 
“the power of the air;” vi. 12: “powers of 
this darkness.” [ALForD: ‘power 7. ¢., in the 
territorial sense; darkness—not to be under- 
stood of a person but of the character of the 
region.” Exurcotr: ‘evil and sin viewed ob- 
jectively.” Davins refers here to the dualism 
of the Zend-avesta.—R.] Necessarily opposed 
to this is ‘the power of His glory” (ver. 11), 
aud as a consequence ‘the saints” are ‘in 
light.” Here we find a justification of the exno- 
sition given above. 

And translated us into the kingdom of 
the Son of his love.—But He did not stop 
with this deliverance” (cai); He has ‘trans- 
lated” (weréataoev) us. The word denotes a 
local change, hence a change of relation, deter- 
mining the conduct and walk. ‘Into the king- 
dom’’ is in contrast with ‘‘ out of the power,” and 
‘*the Son of His love’ with ‘‘darkness.” «The 
Son of His love,” which recalls both in phrase 
and connection Eph. i. 6, occurs only here, and 
sets forth the Son with the greatest emphasis as 
the Object of His love, upon whom His entire 
love flows, and through Him therefore upon us. 
The Son is not conceived of here as ‘out of” 
the love, born out of its substance (AuausTINE), 
[i. «., ‘Love considered more as an essence than 
an attribute.”—R.]; nor is it—His beloved Son 

Matt. iii, 17; xvii, 25, xii. 18). [Nor <“IIis 

ear Son” (E. V).—R.] Not only is the power” 
His, but the “kingdom” also, the Messianic king- 
dom of heaven, which is already actually present 
here, but not completed in the Christian Church, 
and therefore not identical with it. This is not 
then to be understood of the church (Baznr, 
Hourwer and others). [‘*The term has a refer- 
ence neither purely metaphorical (the church), 
nor ethical and inward, nor yet ideal and pro- 
leptic (MEYER), but —semi-local and descriptive 
—nor is this wholly future” (Euiicorr).—R. ] 

Ver. 14 gives the modus translationis (Taomas 
Aquinas): In whom we have redemption, 
even the forgiveness of sins.—Like Eph. i. 
7, except that ‘through his blood’ is omitted 
here [retained in Rec. and E. V.—R.], the 
means of redemption not being made prominent; 
and that duapriév is deeper and more internal 
than raparraudrwv. Paul’s freedom and inde- 
pendence are unmistakable. [The exact force 
is: ‘In whom we are having the redemption” 
(Eunicorr).—R.] Such a possession is the re- 
sult of the act of God which changes our relation 
to Him [through the Redeemer whom the Apostle 
then describes.—R. 

The exalted relation of the Mediator to God and 
the world. Vers. 16-17. Bunagu: ‘He de- 


scribes the glory and eminence of Christ above 
the highest angels; and scatters those germs 
from which he afterwards confutes the worship- 
pers of angels. This so full knowledge of Christ 
is comprehended only by those who are expe- 
rienced in the mystery of redemption.” 

Ver. 15. Who is.—‘‘Is,” not «‘ was” or ‘‘be- 
came;” hence we have here defined, not what 
He became at His appearing in the flesh, but 
what He is, and is personally (roi viov—éc). 
[Undoubtedly the subject of the whole passage 
ig ‘the Son of God’s love” (ver. 13); and this 
subject must be taken in its widest and most 
complex relations, whether as Creator or Re- 
deemer, the immediate context defining the pre- 
cise nature of the reference (Euticorr). MrYrer 
very justly remarks: ‘It must be noted that 
Paul is viewing Christ according to His present 
Being, i. e., according to His present and perma- 
nent status of exaltation, and hence he expresses 
not what Christ was, but what He is.” Yet it 
cannot be denied that while this is true, there 
must be a distinction made in referring the va- 
rious predicates to the subject, for even MryrR 
in objecting to this says: ‘The only correct 
reference is to His whole Person, which in the 
theanthropic status of his present heavenly Being 
is continuously what His Divine nature (consid- 
ered in itself) was before the Incarnation, so that 
by virtue of the identity of His Divine Nature, 
we can attribute the same predicates to the Ex- 
alted One as to the Logos.” He thus himself im- 
plies a distinction, which he will not permit 
in Paul’s language. In claiming as we do 
with the Fathers generally, Bencen, ELvicort, 
BieEK, WorpswortuH and many others, that the 
immediate reference throughout this verse is to 
the Adyo¢ doapxoc (against MeLancuTuon, Baryzs, 
Eaviz, and Atrorp, who refer it to the Adyo¢ 
|évoapxoc), we by no means deny that all which is 
here predicated is, now and forever, true of the 
Son of God’s love, but guard against a false inter- 
pretation of the predicates themselves, Admit- 
ting that such a distinction can be made, we find 
a reason for the above reference in the fact that 
ver, 16, which gives a reason for the statements 
of this verse, must be referred to the Logos, or 
to the whole Person of Christ, ‘by virtue of the 
identity of His Divine Nature.” The grammati- 
cal connection with ver. 14, which refers to the 
Adyoc évoapxoc is not so close. The subject then 
in this verse is the Son of God’s love, as He wag 
before the incarnation, and as He still «is.”—R. ] 

The image of the invisible God, eixav 
Tov Geov adoparov (2 Cor. iv. 4). The first 
thing is His ‘relation to God, immanent and per- 
manent. Hix 6v is not in itself something visi- 
ble (Putto: Geov Adyov cixdva Aéyer Oecd). Comp 
Gen. i. 26, 27. God’s image in man is not that 
which is perceptible by the sense, only thus cog- 
nizable. Compare the expression with Hopd7 
Geo, toa Oe (Phil. ii. 6), and axabyaoya rhe dbEne 
Kal yupaktin tie bmootdoeuc abrou (Heb. i. 8). 
It denotes likeness to and equality with the in- 
visible God (Jno. i. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 18), who can- 
not be perceived absolutely without a Mediator 
and a revelation, henceis invisible to angels and 
the redeemed (Heb. xii. 14). The context here 
differs entirely from Jno. i. 14, Here we must 
think of the Exalted One, transported from 
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our sight, who yet already existed before the crea- 
tion. Thus the “Son of His love” is further de- 
seribed (Tuxopuynact: pdévoc—xal dnapdAAaxror 
elxov). The revelation, the making known, the 
rendering visible of the Father is put in the 
second place. It is not to be viewed as the chief 
point here, nor as the sole ground of this ex- 
pression (Jno. xiv. 9), as CaLvin, SCHENKEL and 
others prefer; nor is it to be entirely denied 
(Barner, Huruer). [It is worthy of note that 
here,.as in all the terms used in the Scriptures to 
express His relation to the Father, there seems to 
be an implication of revelation (Adyoc, amatyacua 
Xapaxtip, wopd}, and even in mpwréroxoc 7. Kr.) 
On this relation, immanent and permanent, the 
actual revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
indeed the context implies, in all other ways, 
seems to rest. Still we must be careful not to 
limit the meaning to this actual revelation as 
Eavisz, Barnss and others do, fcr as Braune re- 
marks :—R.] it is a sad dilution to interpret: 
God has as it were made Himself visible in 
Him (Dz Werrs), in Christ it is manifest that God 
is wise, powerful, good and the like (Grorivs). 
The first-born before every creature, 
mpurdtokog maane xrioewc.—[So Ellicott. 
Braune’s exegesis is better set forth by: the first 
begotten before every creature,—R.] This 
second predicate defines His relation to the cre- 
ated world. Ipwrdéroxog distinguishes Him 
as the Son from the creation (krisic); itis== 
mpwtdyovoc, ‘first begotten” (PHILO), but not = 
Towtéxtiatoc, mpwTérAactoc (among the Alexan- 
drians, OnicENn). It is joined with the first pre- 
dicate, closely uniting with God and distinguish- 
ing from the creation. (THEODORET: ‘not as 
having creation for a sister, but as begotten be- 
fore all creation.” Curysostom: ‘not signifi- 
eant of glory and honor, but only of time.”) It 
is synonymous With dpy7 (ver. 18; Rev. iii. 4). 
The genitive xricewe depends on mpdrog as mpdréc¢ 
pov, Jno. i, 16, 80 (Winer’s Gram. p. 229). [So 
Meyer. It must be hereremarked that WINER does 
not expressly sanction this view of this passage. 
It would not perhaps be strictly correct to say 
that the genitive is governed by mpdroc incompo- 
sition, although the Greek syntax favors such 
government in composition. BrNnGEu even gov- 
erns this genitive by the mpd found in mparor. 
Exuicotr’s view is a safe one: ‘genitive of the 
oint of view, rendered more intelligible by the 
atent comparative force involved in mpéroc,” 
though even this is but a circumlocutory state- 
ment.of its dependence on mpéroc, As the word 
is Alexandrian, the syntax has been supported 
by Hebrew usage, though the broad use of the 
Greek genitive scarcely requires this.—R. ] 
Since taéa7¢ denotes every kind of creature, 
angels and men, Christ existed before all. He 
does not begin the series of a category, as “ first 
begotten of the dead” (Rey. i. 15), ‘among many 
brethren” (Rom. viii. 29), but He is antecedent, 
conditioning the creation. [It is doubtful, 
whether it is better to take mdone xricewc, col- 
lectively: ‘‘the whole creation,” or individually : 
‘‘every creature,” the context favors the former, 
so ALForD; the polemic aim of the Apostle, the 
latter, so Exticort.—Braune makes this predi- 
cate refer exclusively to priority in time. On 
this Evuicorr speaks of ‘‘ His deigning by the 





mouth of His Apostle to institute a temporal com- 
parison between Ilis own generation from eter- 
nity and their creation iu time,” but he admits 
‘the possibility of ‘‘a secondary and inferential re- 
ference to priority in dignity.” ALForD seems 
to include both views; ‘not only first-born of 
His mother in the world, but first-begotten of 
His Father before the worlds—He holds the 
rank, as compared with every created thing, of 
first-bornin dignity.” To the view which makes 
the latter thought the chief one, as held by 
Wuirsy, Barnes, Eavis (‘“ the acting President 
of the Universe and therefore the first-born of 
every creature’), it may be objected; 1. that it 
confuses the aspects in which this verse refers 
to the Son of God’s love, see above; 2. it gives to 
mpwrTdroxoc @ secondary and figurative meaning, 
where a more literal one seems more appropri- 
ate; 3. it ignores, or at least throws too far into 
the back-ground, the relation to the Father which 
is not only.expressed in mpwréroxoc, but given 
further prominence by the close connection with 
the preceding clause; hence those who adopt it 
consistently refer that predicate also mainly to 
the revelation of the Father in Christ, rather than 
to the relation of the Son to the Father. Yet it 
must be admitted that there is an inferential re- 
ference to priority in dignity, a consequence of 
the priority in time of the Begotten to every crea- 
ture; not only so, but as Braune well remarks: 
He is antecedent, conditioning the creation—for 
the context, giving a reason (672) for this verse, 
goes on to set forth in detail His relation to the 
creation. So that while His priority in time 
shows His independence of creation, creation is 
not independent of Him, as He is here described. 
In this His relation to the Invisible God is to be 
found the ground or condition of the whole crea- 
tion. The 16th verse asserts that He is the 
causa conditionalis, this one seems to intimate 
that in virtue of His relation immanent and per- 
manent to the Father, as the Imageand Only Be- 
gotten, He holds the relation to the creation 
subsequently defined. So WorpswortH quotes 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch: “ when God de- 
sired to create the world, He begat the world as 
mpogopixov, mpwrdroxos méone KTicewc.” While He 
is thus placed out of the category of the created, 
He is the more intimately linked with ‘every 
creature.” —R. ] 

Therefore the view of the Arians that He is the 
first creature is incorrect, as also that of the So- 
cinians, Grorivs and others, who refer «ricews to 
the new moral creation, in which case xa.vq 
would not be wanting (2 Cor. v.17). To make 
of the two predicates but one and join mpwrdroxo¢ 
as an adjective to elxdv (SCHLEIERMACHER, Stud. 
und Krit. 1832, p. 497) is not only harsh, but 
grammatically inadmissible. To read mputoré- 
xoc, “ first bringer forth” (Isrpors of Pelusium, 
Erasmus and others), is not allowable, since this 
is applied only to the female sex, and mpéro¢ in 
that case would be irrelevant. 

Ver. 16. Because in him were all things 
created.—This verse justifies the explanation 
given above. “Or: adds the reason that ante om- 
nem creaturam genitum esse filium, non creatum, be- 
fore every creature the Son was begotten, not 
created: ‘‘in Him were all things created.” The 
emphesis is placed upon “in Him.” The verb 
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requires us to understand the fact of creation as 
here spoken of; the historical act, as the aorist 
denotes. Acts x. 6 has éx7uce Tov obpavdv x. T. A, 
while xiv. 7, reads: 74) mocgaavrs trav avpavdév. The 
same interchange occurs Gen. vi. 7; Deut. iv. 
22, Sirach xv. 14; xxiv. 9 [LXX]. Scuverer- 
MACHER should not therefore affirm that «rifew is 
not used in Hellenistic Greek of the original cre- 
ation, but means to give order, arrangement. 
This creation isév avr7@, not bx’ avtov, which 
would indicate the first cause. This is not the 
Son, but the Father, as the thought in the word 
is efficient in the Son, out from whom the crea- 
tion is accomplished; but there is no thought of 
emanation, hence éF avrov is not used. It is 
here indicated that the accomplishment of the 
creation rests in Him, its immediate instrumental 
cause is to be sought in Him, but not the last, 
principalis. ’Ev ai7@ is not to be referred to the 
Kéauoc vaytéc, the idea omnium rerum, which was in 
Him (ScHLeieRMacueER and others), nor is it = 
6’ avrow (Usteri); nor does éxric 07 refer to 
the new moral creation, which reference is not 
supported by Eph. iv. 28, where the context is 
entirely different. [Ev airq here denotes, not 
the causa instrumentalis nor causa exemplaris, but 
causa. conditionalis, as the conditional element pre- 
existent and all-including. Atrorp, ELuicortr. 
—R.] Ta révrais the existing all, the totality 
of things [the universe, Aurorp.—R.], mévra 
would be all that actually is (Wingen’s Gram. p. 
105). A specification as regards place follows: 
in heaven and that are on earth,7;a év 
totic ovpavotc wai Ta Ext THE YAO. — 
Thus Paul writes iustead of ol ovpavoi or 6 ovpa- 
voc kal} yz, not excluding these however, be- 
cause to him all depends upon this, that nothing 
was created without Him; He stands in sucha 
relation to the whole creation that He was before 
it and it exists first through Him. There is no 
reason for understanding by this, Aaditatores qui 
reconciliantur (WETTSTEIN), or only living crea- 
tures (Barn) or rational creatures. On Toi¢ ov- 
pavoic see Eph. i. 10. We cannot conclude from 
the precedence of of ovpavoi that emphasis is 
placed upon the creation of angels (Tueoruy- 
LAcT), nor from the omission of ‘under the 
earth,” that God has not created for the lower 
world (Unterwelt); the context gives no war- 
rant for this—Visible and invisible.—This 
is added to describe the nature of what was cre- 
ated. There is no reason for referring both ex- 
clusively either to earthly (ScuisIERMAcdER), or 
to heavenly things (Tu#oporer); nor are the 
former alone visible, and the latter invisible, 
since among the visible we must reckon sun, 
moon and stars, and among the invisible human 
souls. The Apostle places the highest, ‘things 
in heaven,” first, but here the more important 
follows, because he intends to give a specification 
of the angels. It must be borne in mind that ré 
mavra is described. Hence ‘invisible’ docs not 
refer merely to the heavenly world of spirits 
(Meyer), though this is the main reference 
(Bruuex).—Whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers, 
eite Opdvor, elre xupcdryrec, elite apyai, 
elre éfovaiat. Hire, thus repeated, specifies 
the world of angels, to which we arrive through 
‘‘invisible;” at the same lime it indicates an un- 


certainty respecting the classes of angels, or that 
nothing essential depends upon this classification. 
In Eph. i. 21, we find doy, éfoveia, dbvaycc, Kuptb- 
tne; dbvac is not found here, nor Opévoc there. 
This latter word occurs here only in the New Tes- 
tament, but is applied by the Rabbins, by Diony- 
sius the Areopagite and testamentum Levi, to the 
angels in the seventh or highest heaven. These 
classes may be regarded as different orders, joined 
in pairs; Opdvoz, the highest, KUpLornTes, the lowest, 
apyai and éfovcia,, the intermediate. [ELuicort, 
comparing Eph. i. 21, ‘where the order seems 
descensive,”” says, ‘‘we may possibly infer that 
the 6pévoe are the highest order, etc., if indeed all 
such distinctions are not to be deemed precari- 
ous and presumptuous. It may have been sug- 
gested by some known theosophistic speculations 
of the Colossians, but more probably was an 
incidental revelation, which the term ddpara 
evoked.” Prarson thus gives the intent of the 
passage and the force of éire: ‘‘ Lest in that in- 
visible world, among the many degrees of the ce- 
lestial hierarchy, any order might seem excepted 
from an essential dependence upon Him, he 
nameth those which are of greatest eminence, 
and in them comprehendeth the rest.” —R.] 
ScHLEIERMACHER most incorrectly applies ddpara 
to earthly empires, civil orders and legal con- 
ditions (MELANCUTHON similarly), and under- 
stands here magisterial offices and other func- 
tions of persons in power. 

All things were created by him and 
forhim, rd wdvra dv attodv kal el¢ aiTov 
EKTLOT aL (Literally, all things have beencreated 
through Himand to Him.—R.] Solemn recapitu- 
lation (Mnyer). The perfect, setting the past in 
relation to the present, is chosen instead of the 
aorist, noting the factum, because we have here a 
dogmatic consideration of the completed and now 
existing creation (WINER’s Gram. p. 255). Hence 
also we have not merely dv’ airov (instrumental), 
but ei¢ avrév, indicating Him as the réog of 
creation. Buna@un: év denotat prius guiddam quam 
mox dud et etc.  Notatur initium, progressus, finis. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 86; 1 Cor. viii. 6, where eic¢ 
avrév refers to God, ashere to Christ, to whom the 
kuptétng tov mav7wv is committed (Matt. xxviii.18; 
Phil. ii. 9; 1 Cor, xy. 27), who is the delegated 
Regent of the world (MgyEn). Ec denotes not 
simply for Him, but also ¢o Him, in Him (WivER’s 
Gram, p. 390). That He is Lord over all is but 
one side therefore ; the other is, that to Him the 
whole is directed, and thusis developed, exalted, 
glorified. To His exalted dignity is joined the 
glorifying of what is created, the participation 
of the creatures in His glory and blessedness. 
[Exuicorr: év avr@, causa conditionalis; dv abtod, 
causa medians; el¢ airdv, causa finals or finis ulli- 
mus, ALFoRD: ‘“Heisthe end of creation, con- 
taining the reason in Himself, why creation is at 
all and why it is as it is.’—R. 

Ver. 17 accordingly adds: And he is before 
all things. — Airdéc and éore are emphatic 
from their position. ({‘‘He Himself is” or “exists.” 
—R.] Both the permanence of the existence of 
Christ and His pre-existence are affirmed. The 
usus loquendi requires only, that it be understood 
of time, the context, of the whole; compare Jno. 
viii. 58. The Vulgate is incorrect: ante omnes, 
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R.} So also the Socinians, ScunereRMACHER and 
others, who limit the meaning to superior rank, 
which is indeed sufficiently implied in such an 
assertion of priority.—And in him all things 
subsist.—[The E. V, here as in ver. 15, untor- 
tunately renders éy, ‘“by.’—R.] The verb is 
used of things held together, as milk, which runs. 
So 2 Pet. iii. 5; y# é tdarog nai dv tdato¢ cuvec- 
Toa TH Tov Geov Adyw. Without Christ all things 
would fall asunder. The perfect, following éo7, 
has the force of the present—put together and 
now subsisting. The reference is to organic per- 
manence, the continuance of the composition of 
the things of the world ‘in Him,” because He 
holds together what He has created. [Exuicorr: 
“‘the causa] sphere of their continuing existence, 
—not exactly identical with év ai7@ above.. Christ 
was the conditional element of their creation, the 
causal element of their persistence.”—R.] It 
does not refer to a consolidation of earthly rela- 
tions (ScuLEteRMACHER), nor to the acknowledg- 
ment and rule of the Lord in the new world 
Bauma@arten-Crusivs). 

The relation of the Mediator tothe Church. Vers. 
18-20. 

Ver. 18. And he is the head of the body, 
the church.—‘‘And He,” air éc, [is emphatic, 
possibly involving an antithesis to some errors 
of the Colossian Church (ALrorD, Exuicott). 
The subject is ‘the Son of God’s love,” the pas- 
sage requiring a reference to the Adyo¢ évoapxoc, 
the now glorified Christ.—R.] ‘‘Is”: in form 
this is a resumption of ver. 17, connected closely 
with that verse, but in matter it refers back to 
the starting-point, ver. 14, so that, just as in vers. 
15, 16, the corresponding relative clause (d¢ éorcv) 
follows, together with its proof (4rz). The par- 
allel of thought—Christ, the Son of God, is before 
and over the world, as He is Head of the Church 
—is echoed in the chain of parallel clauses. On 
«the Head of the Body, the Church,” see Eph. i. 
22,23. The second genitive is unquestionably 
appositional (WINER’s Gram., p. 494, and Iiph. iv. 
9). In the parallel passage: ‘Head over all 
things,” efe.—the relation of Christ to the world 
is defined by ‘over all things.” On the Church 
as an organism, a Body, see Eph. iv. 12; v. 28, 
80; that the world might not be considered this 
Body, ‘‘the Church” is added. It does not refer 
to the family of God in heayen and on earth 
(Réssexr); this is too spiritualistic, is contrary 
to biblical realism and usus loguendi. 

Who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead, é¢ écrit ap yy, TpwtdtoKac 
éx TOV vexpov. —“ First-born,” mpurdroxoc, 
here is somewhat different from ver. 15,—in the 
more exact sense of one beginning a series. 
Hence é« can be omitted, as in Rev. i. 5. The 
preposition marks the fact, conceived of as in 
Eph. v. 14: “arise from (éx) the dead;” as amd 
Tay vexpav also occurs, to denote the separation of 
the living from the dead. The reference is not 
to those merely who have died within the church 
(Scuenxex); for when the dead revived in the Old 
Testament times, they were not “first-born from 
the dead,” since they died again; it is otherwise in 
the case of Christ. [Exiicort distinguishes this 
passage from Rev. i. 5, where the preposition is 
omitted: ‘first-born not only of, but out of the 
dead”—He left their realm and came again as with 





a new begetting and new birth into life.’—R.] It 
is pre-supposed, but not stated either in the text 
or context: ‘‘because He restores life to others” 
(CaLvin. THroporEt: ‘+the phrase hints also 
at the resurrection of us all”). [Eap1e re- 
taining his view of mpuréroxoc, as referring to 
priority in dignity, remarks: ‘as He rose from 
the midst of the dead, He became their chief,— 
came out from among them as their representa- 
tive. His people rise in virtue of His power. 
He is not only the pledge, He is also the pattern.” 
This is undoubtedly true, but only implied here. 
—R.] By “first-born,” which was not chosen 
without a reference to ver. 15, dov#, a word of 
wide signification, is here more closely defined 
as ‘the Beginning,” while the personality is at 
the same time ihus emphasized as the principal 
thing. Comp. Jno. xi. 25. So Gen. xlix. 3: 
“Reuben my first-born” (4py7 téxvwy pov=mpw= 
téroxdg ov, Deut. xxi. 17). Itis therefore=‘‘the 
first-fruits of them that slept” (dpy7 Tov Kexouunué- 
vow, 1 Cor. xv. 20), “first that should rise from the 
dead” (mpdro¢g &§ dvactdécews vexpov, Acts xxvi. 
23); hence to be taken as referring to time, with 
a, secondary reference, however, to a power effi- 
cient in a succeeding series (Rev. iii, 14; xxii. 
13); in which it differs from drapyf. Hence it 
is neither principium (Bazur, STEIGER, HurTuER), 
nor Regent of the world (Farr), nor author of 
the Church (Baumcarten-Crvsius), nor “ begin- 
ning of the second and new creation” (Catvin). 
Nor is ‘‘of the resurrection” to be supplied (Dx 
Werte), since the Apostle had far more in view 
than ‘‘the dead,” nor ‘of the church” (Scuem. 
KEL), since there is nothing to indicate this; nor 
is ‘‘first-born” an adjective joined to ‘‘begin- 
ning” (ScHLEIERMACHER). [While apf has here 
a primary temporal reference, and is further de- 
fined as a Personality Ly zpwréroxoc, there is an 
argumentative force in the relative ‘‘who” in- 
volving « secondary reference to ‘‘the church” 
which immediately precedes. So Exzicott, EHa- 
DIE, who insists upon this too exclusively, how- 
ever. ALrorp: ‘He is the ‘beginning,’ in that 
in Him is begun and conditioned the church.” 
Worvsworru suggests the two-fold sense of 4px9; 
l. principium, beginning. 2. principalitas, domin- 
ion, rule. In the first sense, Christ is the source 
of life to the church: in the second, the Princi- 
pality of all things, therefore even in Ilis man- 
hood superior to the angelic principalities and 
powers (against the false teachers).—R. ] 

That in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence.—[‘‘In order that (iva) in all 
things he(av.réc, emphatic, ) might become (y é v7- 
Tac) pre-eminent.”—R.] “Iva denotes the pur- 
pose of God working herein; it is not—éore 
(Estrus, Baur). What He is, is the basis for 
something else, which is accomplished in the 
purpose—which becomes (yévyrar); hence such 
permanent relations are here concerned, as took 
shape historically, and are adapted for definite 
ends, to be realized in time (Sreiamr). In that 
He is the Risen One, it is the design of God, 
that He becomes év maow atri¢g mporetwr, He, em- 
phatically, and none other, sine locum tenentibus, 
sine vicario (BrngEL), and ‘in all,” on all sider, 
in wisdom, -holiness, might, death-overcoming 
power, dominion and glory, as respects the world 
as well as the church. The First, for ever and 
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for every one. The verb mpuwretw occurs only 
here in the New Testament and denotes strongly, 
‘to have the first rank.” [ALForp: ‘The word is 
a transitional one, from priority in time to priority 
in dignity, and shows incontestibly that the two 
idcas have been before the Apostle’s mind through- 
out,” though, as Evuicorr suggests, this being a 
result, the same meaning does not necessarily 
belong to mpwréroxoc.—R.] ’Ev raow must be 
neuter, as Tit. ii. 9,10; 1 Tim. iii. 11; iv, 15; 
2 Tim. ii. 7; iv. 6; Hebrews xiii. 4, 18,—=7avri 
(1 Cor. i.5; 2 Cor. iv. 8, etc). Did it refer to 
vekpov, it must have the article. Hence inter 
omnes (Buza and others) is incorrect, 

Ver. 19. Because in him God was 
pleased that the whole fulness should 
dwell.—Asin ver. 16, 67¢ introduces the ground 
of the last clause, and thus mediately of the 
whole preceding verse. It is not therefore a 
proof of the relative clause exclusively (Srei- 
GER), nor is this to be excluded (MuyeR). “Ev 
apt evdodxyoev Tay 76 TARPOLG KatT- 
otx#oat may be simply rendered; the finite 
verb evddxnoev leads to a will, a personal author 
as final cause, over against a becoming of ne- 
cessity: on this account Oed¢ is the selt-evident 
subject, hence not specially indicated; év airo is 
to be joined with xaroucgoa, it is placed first em- 
phatically, and denotes the same agin the fore- 
going; wav 70 wAyjpwpa is the accusative subject 
of the infinitive, and according to the context, 
without the necessity of supplying anything, the 
whole fulness of Him, who had formed the de- 
cree (Eph. iii. 19: ‘all the fulness of God;” 
Col. ii. 9: ‘of the God-head”). [With this ren- 
dering, the E. V. agrees, but supplies Father in- 
stead of God, marking, it is true, an obvious an- 
tithesis between Christ (the subject hitherto), and 
the new one. But the impersonal form of the 
verb is not strictly correct. Exutcorr renders: 
“the whole fulness of God was pleased to dwell,” 
making wav 76 wAjpwua the subject of the finite 
verb.. The question is only a grammatical one, 
as the dogmatical result is the same in either 
case. See Exvuicorr in loco.—R.] On rAgpwua, 
compare Eph. i. 10; on karockqoa, Eph. iii. 17; 
on evddeqoev, Eph. i. 5. To regard mAypwoua as 
the fulness of the Gentiles and totality of Israel 
(ScHLEIERMACHER), isas unfounded, as to under- 
stand it, from the terminology of Valentin, of 
the complex of Hons (Baur). Hormann also is 
in error, in understanding it as the fulness of 
that which is, making Ghrist the subject of et- 
Séxnoev ; too artificial. [Wonrpsworru, after giv- 
ing two interpretations: 1. that God the Son 
was pleased; 2. that God was pleased, with a 
preference for (1), adds ‘‘on the whole, we may 
perhaps affirm, that the Apostle designedly 
placed evddyoev here without any limitation of a 
nominative expressed, in order to bring out the 
truth more fully that the eddoxia is to be ascribed 
to the Father in the Son, and to the Son in the 
Father, and that there is perfect unity in will 
and operation in both.”—R. ] 

Ver. 20. And by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself. — Locus hic torquet in- 
lerpretes et vicissim ab illés torquetur (Davenanrt). 
The force of «at isclear: ‘this indwelling 
(ver. 19) is the foundation of the reconciliation” 
(Bencer). Av’atrod, i. «, Christ, is placed 





emphatically first, denoting the known mediation. 
The main difficulty is found in @roxaraAAdég- 
at ele avtév, The verb occurs only here, ver. 
21 and Eph; ii. 16; here with eic airdv, in the 
last passage with r@ Oeg. Karaddooew, Rom. y. 
10; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19: 7G Oe, éavrg; 1 Cor. vii. 
11: 7G dvdpi. The meaning is: to reconcile, 
strengthened by dé. So that the one recon- 
ciled is freed, removed from something; open, 
conscious, outspoken enmity is not meant, 
rather concealed unconscious estrangement and 
separation of one or two parts (Hormann): but 
it is found only in him who is reconciled, not in 
him who reconciles. See on Eph. ii. 16. With 
Meyer we hold as follows: sin began among 
the angels, and came, was brought from the an- 
gelic world to the race of men (Jno. viii. 44; 
2 Cor. xi. 3; Eph. i. 10); thereby the whole 
creation was disturbed in its harmony, ‘ was 
made subject to vanity,” in ‘the bondage of 
corruption,” and suffered according to the say- 
ing: delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi (comp. 
Rom. viii. 19-22). In Christ the act of recon- 
ciliation is accomplished, and this reconciliation 
is to unfold itself in all directions unto the 
palingenesia (Matt. xix. 28; 2 Pet. iii. 15), to the 
coming (Parusie) of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24, 28). 
The aorist infinitive denotes the historical fact ; 
etc avrév instead of the usual dative éav7@ marks 
the direction, and consequently the gradually 
accomplished development. We meet here the 
comprehensive and classical idea of reconcilia- 
tion, which is considerably modified with respect 
to the universe, as wellas to the human race 
and the angelic world, as is afterwards indi- 
cated. It is therefore incorrect to identify 
droxataAAdsar with dvaxepadadoacbar, Eph. i. 10 
(MrLancutuHon, Grortius, Bazar and others), or 
in accordance with this view, to apply ei¢ abrév 
to Christ (Luruer and others) and not to God, 
as the context requires. [E. V., “to Himself,” 
correctly applies it.—R.] Nor is rad méyta to 
be limited to intelligent beings, or to men only 
A-LapipE and others) or to universam ecclesiam 
Brza); nor does the verb mean; “the removal 
of reciprocal enmity” (SToLz, SCHLEIERMACHER 
and others), [Euuicort, while objecting to any 
dilution of “reconcile,” or limitation of 7a 
mdvra, cautions against the irreverence of far. 
reaching speculations on the reconciliation of 
the finite and infinite. ‘It does say that the 
eternal and incarnate Son is the ‘causa medians’ 
by which the absolute totality of created things 
shall be restored into its primal harmony with 
its Creator—more than this it does not say, and 
where God is silent it is not for man to speak.” 
Eapis: “The one Reconciler is the head of 
these vast dominions, and in Him meet and 
merge the discordant elements which sin had in- 
troduced. The humanity of Jesus bringing all 
creatures around it, unites them to God ina bond 
which never before existed—a bond which has 
its origin in the mystery of redemption. Thus 
all things in heaven and earth feel the effect of 
man’s renovation.” The view of Braune, that 
this will find its full development at the coming 
of Christ, is not in opposition to the above view. 
See Eapre and Arrorp, also Dg Werttn.—R. ] 
Having made peace through the blood 
of his cross.—Lipyvotorgoag naturally 
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and grammatically agrees with the latent subject 
of eidéuncev, God. The verb, only here, like the 
substantive eipyvoroide (Matt. v. 9) is clear in its 
meaning. The aorist participle indicates the 
modality of ‘‘reconcile,” as Eph. i. 19. Both 
acts are contemporancous, conceived of as one, 
this does not ante-date the other [as E. V. im- 
plies—R.]. “Through the blood” marks the 
act as one of royal judgment and priestly sacri- 
fice (Rom. iii. 25: Heb. iv. 14, 18, 20; 1 Pet. i. 
19); ‘while «‘of His cross” marks the shedding 
of blood as a consequence of the punishment to 
which He devoted Himself, in humblest obedi- 
ence (Phil. ii. 18), in innocence for our sake, in 
holiness to make us holy. Both denote the defi- 
nite, historical act, over against all spiritual- 
istic conceptions, as well as Christ's suffering 
and death over against cur moral or ascetic 
works. In order to preclude any materialistic 
or magical views of the blood of Christ, Paul re- 
affirms; by him, thus making prominent the 
Person of Him, who had shed His blood, and 
thereby made peace with God. [I say” added 
in E. V. conveys the meaning.—R.]—Besides 
this repetition, designed to guard against false 
views, there is added, in explanation of the ob- 
ject, which has been and shall be reconciled, 
made partaker of the peace: Whether there 
be things on earth, or things in heaven 
(comp. ver. 16).—Here “earth” stands first, be- 
cause he has been just speaking of the act on 
earth, by which the reconciliation begins. It is 
not easy to determine how the reconciliation of 
angels may be conceived of, since it cannot be 
applied to wicked ones, who remain unreconciled 
and are condemned, and the good need no recon- 
ciliation, only sustaining power. This difficulty 
leads us to refrain from any explanation, which 
would be at best a mere surmise. [See above 
on Ta évra, which is specified here. Enurcorr 
remarks: ‘* How the reconciliation of Christ 
affects the spiritual world—whether by the anni- 
hilation of ‘posse peccare,’ or by the infusion of a 
more perfect knowledge, or (less probably) some 
restorative application to the fallen spiritual 
world-—we know not, and w® dare not specu- 
late.” Worpswortu specifies a fourfold recon- 
eciliation, 1. Between God and man. 2. Between 
angels and man. 8. Between Jew and Gentile. 
4. Between man and the inferior creatures. 
Under the last particular he refers to the attempt 
of false teachers to mar this work of universal 
reconciliation, by forbidding the free use of the 
creatures, chap. ii. 20, 21. This is open to the 
objection stated below.—R.] The disjunctive 
force of é:re forbids the idea of reconciliation of 
the two parts with each other (Erasmus), nor do 
“things on earth,” ‘*things in heaven,” favor the 
view, that Jews and Gentiles had become hostile 
to each other cn account of heavenly and earthly 
things, matters of Divine worship and principles 
related thereto, but should now be reconciled 
(ScHLEreRMACHER). Nor does this’refer to the re- 
conciliation of the Jews and Gentiles to each 
other and with the world of spirits, nor to the 
final conversion and blessedness of the demons 
(Onicux) nor toa tendency at least thereto (Oxs- 
HAUSEN ). 
Application. Vers, 21-28, . 
Ver. 21. And you.—K ai tyéc, as Eph. ii. 1, 





to begin a new sentence. There is an anacolu- 
thon in the construction, since the reading is 
arokatnAAdynte, not anoxataAAdcat. See critical 
note!4, [The additional note gives the authorities 
for the reading Braune rejects. So great is the 
preponderance in its favor, that the translator 
feels bound to differ from the author here. The 
anacoluthon is not so strong with this reading; 
tuac is the object of the verb, though vvvi dé inter- 
venes.—R.] There is no reason for joining 
“and you,” with its immediate attributive, to the 
preceding sentence ( Lacumann and_ others). 
[The better punctuation is that of E. V. and 
most modern editors, beginning a new sentence 
or paragraph here.—R ] Kai is not merely a 
copulative particle (and); but is== ‘ even,” 
“precisely,” as the following characteristic re- 
quires: that were sometime alienated and 
enemies, moré 6vtTac angrdotpiupése 
vovg Kat év@potbc.—With woré he refers to 
their past condition, and with emphasis, ag ity 
position indicates, in praise and thanksgiving, 
the participle isimperfect. On ‘ alienated,” see 
Eph. ii. 12. Neither “from the commonwealth 
of Israel,’ from that passage, nor ‘from the life 
of God,” from Eph. iv. 18, is to be supplied 
(Barur); the context clearly suggests “from 
God.” But more than alienation is mentioned, 
they had passed into enmity of which the former 
is the germ; éyOpduc is therefore active, enemy 
against God (Rom. viii.7). It is incorrect to con- 
sider it as passive, invisos deo (Rom. y. 10, Srer- 
GER), since it is enmity, not on the part of God, 
but of men, which is extirpated, out of which 
they are delivered in the reconciliation.—As to 
your understanding in wicked works, 
TH Stavola év Toicg Epyote Toig Ton 
potc.—tTheir enmity is thus described. Thear- 
ticle refers to a known previous disposition and 
mode of conduct. The simple dative is one of 
reference; ‘‘in’” marks the sphere in which the 
alienation and enmity manifested itself. Both 
belong to ‘‘alienated” as well as “enemies.” 
On didvoia, see Eph. ii. 8; iv. 18; 1 Jno. v. 20. 
{Exxicorr: “the higher intellectual nature espe- 
cially as shown inits practical relations,” « Un- 
derstanding,” “mind” (as distinguished from 
heart in E, V.) is the correct rendering, though 
Braune, referring it to the state rather than 
to the faculty itself, has Gesinnung, disposi- 
tion.—R.] This manifests itself actively; in 
it the “wicked works” have their ground and 
soil, [The form r. épy. roic wov. emphasizes the 
character of the works.—R.] The phrase in- 
cludes all works which are done contrary to 
God’s command, or if formally in accordance 
with the law, yet from carnal appetites and pro- 
pensities. It is incorrect to govern ri dinvoia 
by éy0poic (ERasmus: ‘ enemies to reason”) or 
to consider it asthe ground : through their dispo- 
sition (MryeER), through their reason (LurHer), 
since the cause of the enmity cannot be found in 
this organ or in this disposition, which is a 
product as respects the enmity. Nor does év 
épyoe depend on dsavoig (Buza, Bazur).—Yet 
now hath he reconciled, vuvi dé amokart- 
éAXAafev. —[Braune, reading droxaradAdyqre 
renders: ‘now you are reconciled.”—R.] Nuvi 
marks the present which begins with the recon- 
ciliation, when the readers have become par- 
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takers of it; dé marks the resumption of the 
thought uninterrupted by the parenthesis [de- 
scribing their previous condition—R.], hke the 
Latin inguam. ‘Reconciled” is an act through 
Christ, (ver. 20) not of Christ (Greek fathers, 
Cavin, Caov., others). Compare 2 Cor. v. 19. 
[The subject throughout is God.—R. ] 

Ver. 22. ‘In the body of his flesh 
through death.—This sets forth in twofold 
manner the way or the means of reconciliation. 
First: ‘‘In the body of his flesh.” This describes 
the earthly, sensible, historical appearance of 
Christ. Sirach xvi. 23: avOpwroe mépvog év ab- 
pate Tic capxog avrov, where capxd¢ refers to the 
sensual lusting. Here the reference is to the 
Redeemer and Reconciler, who had taken upon 
Him our flesh and blood and appeared in the life 
and history of our race; év is to be taken locally. 
[Atrorp: ‘The situation or element of the recon- 
ciliation.” Exnuicotr: ‘the substratum of the 
action is pointed to by év.”—R.] It is entirely 
foreign to the context to suppose ‘‘of his flesh”’ 
is in contrast with the body ‘of the church,” as 
ver. 20 (BencuL). The antithesis is less docetic 
false teachers according to ii. 23 (Srricer), or 
the glorified body of the Risen One, 1 Cor. xy. 
44 (Scuen«ceEt), or exaggerated doctrine of angels 
(Mpyen), than this, that the work of Redemption 
was far too easily separated from the person 
of Christ and His historical, human nature in the 
form of aservant. The expression is evidently 
anti-spiritualistic. Secondly: ‘through death,” 
[the means, instrumental cause.—R.] renders 
prominent the exit from this natural life, in 
short, the suffering and death referred to in ver. 
20; the entrance into this life through birth 
must’ have corresponded with such an exit. 
Hence it is not strange that Paul speaks often of 
the latter, but never of the former ez professo. 

To present you holy and unblameable 
and unreproveable in his sight.—The end 
to be attained. ‘*To present you” depends on 
the verb ‘“‘reconciled.”” What has occurred to 
the Christian in this reconciliation is something 
to be preserved, unfolded, perfected. The God 
who effects reconciliation, effects more, as Eph. 
v. 27. The subject is not the subject of the pas- 
sive aroxaradAdynte, but of the active [i. ¢., of 
the verb aroxardAAagev, as most read—R.]; the 
accusative iuac is the object not the subject of 
the infinitive (Meyer, ScuenKeL). Certainly the 
immediate result of the reconciliation, the right- 
eousness imputed for the sake of Christ, is not 
meant (Huruerand others). The three adjectives 
dyloveg kal Gpapmove Kae aveyKaAgrove mark 
the continued effect of the reconciliation, viz., mo- 
ral purity in three directions. As “holy,” dycu, 
they are consecrated to God, live to God, die to 
the world, have conducted and shown themselves 
as such; as “unblameable,” dywyo, they are 
free from the faults and stains of sin; as unre- 
provable, avéyxAyroz, they are not accused by their 
neighbors. Benger is not incorrect in his: erga 
deum, respectu vestri, respectu prozimi, [ALFORD and 
Ex.icort follow Mryver in referring the first to 
the positive, the latter two to the negative side of 
holiness. Davenant deems it the aggregation 
of three similar ideas. On the whole Braune’s 
view, which is that of Haprs, is much preferable, 
—R.] “In his sight,” catevdncov aitoi, 


refers undoubtedly to the Judgment, hence ac 
cording to the context we may apply it to Christ. 
Comp. 2 Cor. v. 10. [ALFoRD seems most correct; 
referring it to the day of Christ’s appearing ; but 
before His 7. ¢., God’s presence. Exiicorr doubts 
the former reference, but renders: ‘before Him, 
God not Christ.” The passage undoubtedly re- 
fers to justitia inherens, as the necessary result 
of the reconciliation which gave to ‘the believer 
justitia imputata. So Cavin, but, as Hooxer ju- 
diciously remarks, ‘‘ whensoever we have any of 
these (actual, inherent or imputed holiness) we 
have all—they go together.” —R. ] 

Ver. 23. If at least ye continue in the 
faith.—God’s act for and upon them is not car- 
ried out to a blessed consummation without sub- 
jective advauce and personal activity. Liye 
marks a condition, about which there is no 
doubt. [Aurorp: ‘assuming that.”—R.] Itis 
the mildest, most delicate method of calling at- 
tention to the necessity of faith (BuzEK), and 
seems to belong to ‘‘present,” rather than to de- 
pend on the finite verb, ver. 21 (BenaeL). Seeon 
Eph. iii. 2; iv. 21. “Emcpévete tH wiores is 
construed, as Rom. vi. 1; xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 
16. [Stronger than wévere, implying with the 
dative, rest at u place, perseverance to and rest 
in the end, ‘persist’? (Atrorp, ELiicorr).—R.] 
The article marks the faith as definite; an inde- 
finite one, after their own pleasure, does not 
suffice.--Grounded and settled and be not 
moved away from the hope of the gospel. 
—[‘‘Grounded and settled and not being moved 
away’ is the literal construction, The E. V. 
seems to make ‘‘moved away” co-ordinate with 
“continue,”’—R.] The modality of the persistence 
is thus denoted: 1. Te@eueAcwpévor ie on 
Eph. iii. 18), whose antithesis is ywpic Oewedidv 
(Luke vi. 49: “without a foundation’’), refers to 
an objectively given foundation, placed upon 
which they still stand. This is a reference to 
Christ, to God's grace in Him, not to the hope 
(Meyer). 2. ‘Ed pacoe dicit internum robur, quod 
Jideles ips. habent; quemadmodum sdificum primo 
quidem fundamento recte solideque innit, deinde vero 
sua etiam mole probe coherere et firmiter consistere de- 
bet (Buneen), 1 Cor. xv. 58. [These two denote 
the positive side of the modality of their persis- 
tence; then the negative follows.—R.] 38. M? 
weTakivobtuevoe dnd THe éEATIOOS eb- 
ayyeriov marks, through the present partici- 
ple passive, what is very possible, likely to enter 
every moment from without and within; circum- 
stances, purposes and suggestions, as well as 
lusts and selfish thought and desire can easily 
move, so that they are moved away from the 
hope of the gospel, held up before them as an 
aim (not a point of support—ScuHEnKEL), and 
both sure and glorious as belonging to the gos- 
pel (see on Eph. i. 18). [Atrorp makes the 
hope subjective, but grounded on the objective, 
and the genitive possessive. Exuicorr says: ‘the 
hope arising from, evoked by the Gospel,”—sub- 
jective, therefore: ‘tov evayy. is the genitive of 
the origin or the originating agent ’—which is 
preferable, Eapim thus discriminates between 
the three expressions: ‘the first epithet alludes 
to the cause, the second to its effect, the third 
depicts a general result,—as the use of ‘44 seems 





to indicate.” M4 is usual and proper, however, 
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in such a sentence as this—see Winer’s Gram. 
p. 443.—R.] Merd refers to the inward change 
in being moved, dé to removal from the given 
object, thereby effected.— Which ye have 
heard, denotes a fact which takes away all ex- 
cuse, they know it, it has been told them. [Exui- 
CorTT objects to ‘“‘have” in the E. V. without rea- 
son, as the inexcusableness rests upon the fact that 
it has already been heard, thus best expressed.— 
R.]—It has beer made efficient for them, and 
not for them alone: And which was preached 
to every creature which is under heaven, 
=in the whole world. The command of Christ, 
Mark xvi. 15: “preach the gospel to every 
creature” has begun to becarried out. ‘‘Preached 
to every creature” is not hyperbolical (Mryer), 
nor is xrioic to be limited to the Gentiles. [AL- 
FoRD. incorrectly renders: ‘in the whole crea- 
tion.” Eapre and Exuicort call this hyperbole, 
though agreeing with Braune’s next remark. — 
R.] The Apostle prophetically sees as accom- 
plished what has as yet only begun, and marks 
the universality of Christianity. Sane undi- 
quaque vulgatum evangelium Christi, ne quid cogitar- 
ent Colossenses de mutanda fide, quee jam ab omnibus 
esset recepta (ERasmvs)., [On the phrase, ‘“‘which 
is under heaven,” Exuicorr remarks, that it 
characterizes the xriowc as émiyecoc, including, 
however, thereby, all mankind.—R. ] 

Whereof I Paul am made a minister.— 
See on Eph. iii. 1. [Muyser makes here “three 
considerations” enforcing their ‘‘not being moved 
away ’—It would be, 1) inexcusable for them- 
selves, because they had heard the gospel; 2) 
inconsistent with the universality of the gospel 
“preached to every creature;” 3) contrary to 
the personal relation of the Apostle to the gos- 
pel, ‘“‘ whereof I Paul,” ete.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Ghristian knowledge. The progress of Paul’s 
thanksgiving for the faith and love of the Church 
to supplication for their advance in true know- 
ledge derives its motive from the end in view, 
viz., Christian walk. Herein is implied: First: 
the basis of Christian knowledge is the Christian 
morality of the perceiving subject, in its funda- 
mental traits and principles, in faith and love. 
Here it begins, and hence advance is made to and 
in the former. The subject of knowledge must 
also be correctly situated on account of the ob- 
ject of knowledge, and the organ of knowledge 
in the knowing subject must, at the same time, 
be first acted upon, that it may enjoy healthy ac- 
tivity and the reward of sound knowledge. Yet 
is faith itself an immediate knowing, and love, a 
desire which directly grasps the objects of faith, 
so that what makes an impression in faith, can be 
intelligently conceived. Second: the object of 
Christian knowledge is the will of God, in the 
unity of that will in creation, law and redemp- 
tion, hence in the visible and invisible, in the 
temporal and eternal, in the moral and intelli- 
gent world, both what was designed in creation 
and redemption, and what was commanded in 
word as precept. Third: the effect of Christian 
knowledge is essentially a re-action upon the 
Christian walk, and thus they reciprocally further 
each other. Fourth: the way to Christian 
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knowledge is essentially a life of practical mo- 
rality. Fifth: its course is like that of the 
Christian life, a gradual advance, moving and de- 
veloping itselfin various experiences, temptations 
and circumstances. 

2. The Christian walk has its ground in the fact 
of redemption, which has been decreed and or- 
dained by God the Father, mediated and accom: 
plished through the Son; its beginning, inthe ap- 
propriation of this fact of objective redemption 
and subjective acceptance; its standard, in the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ; its motive, in 
pleasing this Lord; its activity, in good works, 
according to the various relations of life in which 
we are placed; its modality in this, that what is 
done, is done from inward constraint and not 
from calculation; its development, in this, that it 
perceives more clearly each moment the will of 
God, grasps it more securely, retains it more 
firmly, proves it more widely; its genuineness, in 
the joy with which it bears and forbears, and 
controls itself with ever increasing strength; its 
tone, in gratitude for what God had done to and 
in and for One, and its aim in the eternal heri- 
tage in heaven, of which an earnest is given, 
within us. 

8. Lhe Apostle’s conception of God. God, who 
is the beginning and end for the Christian, is 
conceived of, not as absolute substance, but as an 
absolute Person, in substance a Spirit, in charac- 
ter Love; here especially in the latter aspect. 
He has His will, and His evdoxeiv (ver. 19) wills 
itself as the good, wills it with energy and al- 
mightiness, and accomplishes His will in general 
and particular alike. In this recession (Zuriick- 
treten) of the absolute substance behind the free- 
dom of the absolute Subject, the right of Panthe- 
ism and Emanatism is taken away, in the preces- 
sion (Vortreten) of His almighty and saving Love, 
that of Deism and Naturalism. The personality 
of the Living One, and the Life of the Absolute 
Person are the cardinal points of the Christian’s 
belief in God. Against Indifference “the whole 
fulness” of God (ver. 19) speaks. By this is 
meant the fulness of Love and Holiness, of Wis- 
dom and Power, of Grace and Majesty and 
Blesseduess, which bursts forth in the works of 
Creation, Redemption, Sanctification and Glorifi- 
cation, but: which neither is nor can be ex- 
hausted in the world; although immanent in the- 
world, He far transcends it. Only in the Son of 
His Love is ‘‘the whole fulness” to be seen and’ 
found. Hence there isa reference to a Triune re- 
lation, since. such fulness of God, the Living One,, 
did not first come in flow with the creation, but 
moved already in Him, who is before and above all. 
creatures,—The self-existence of God the Father, 
who is aittog wdvrTwv rev dvrwr, is indicated; on 
Him the Son Himself depends and His activity in: 
the works of Creation and Redemption. 

4. The Person of Christ is more accurately de-- 
scribed in a threefold relation: 

a) His relation to God is set forth in the 
phrases: 6 vidg ri¢ dydmne abrov, ‘the Son of His, 
Love,” (ver. 18); elxav tod Oeoy adpdroy, ‘the 
image of the invisible God,” (ver. 15). The first. 
expression marks Him as the object of the: 
Father’s love, which has in Him, nothing that. 








can grieve it, holy as it is, or that it must first: 
subdue; thus His Holiness, Sinlessness are im- 
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plied, on account of which it is He, in whom the 
forgiveness of sin is obtained. The other phrase 
leads into the substance of the glory of God, 
manifesting itself first and most of all in Him, 
and denotes also His Divine Personality; He is 
indeed the Image of a Personality, so that he must 
both have existence and be a Person, especially 
as “all the fulness” of God is said to dwell in 
the Son of Man. It may be conceded to Hor- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis, I. 153-158), BuisouLaa 
(Christologie des N. T., 228-233), ScHENKEL and 
others, that the historical Christ must be made 
the subject for the most part (ver. 13). [See 
Exeg. Notes on ver. 15.—R.] But what gives 
to this One His position in history and His Dig- 
nity, lies above this history in his super-terres- 
trial position and intrinsically Divine Dignity. 
Indeed the historical events pre-suppose the re- 
lation of the Son to the Father, His Divinity, and 
do not first constitute Him the Son, or God the 
Father, or Him a Person, who did not exist be- 
fore, or was not yet a Person nor the Son of 
God. 

6) His relation to the world is described by 
<Mpwrdtoxog mdone xrioewc, ‘first-born of every 
ereature”’ (ver. 15), and further explained by the 
confirmatory clause (ver. 16), ‘‘in him were all 
things created ’—* by him and to him” (é«rcorav), 
and sharply defined in ver. 17: ‘‘He is before 
all things and in him all things subsist.” In the 
given connexion there is first, a temporal defini- 
tion (pd mdvrwy), so that here His pre-existence 
iis decidedly and expressly asserted, in agree- 
went with Jno, xvii. 5; ‘mpd Tov Tov Kdouov Elva, 
“¢before the world was;” i. 1: év doy, ‘in the 
Yeeginning:” Eph. i. 4: ‘‘before the foundation 
of the world.” Second: Prominence is given to 
ithe Personality, denoted both by zpwrdéroxoc and 
the creation of God “in,” ‘“*by” and ‘to Him,” 
as in Jno. i. 1: mpéc trav Gedy; viii. 58: éyo etyi. 
So that the Apostle here treats of a pre-existent 
Person, not merely of a pre-existent principle, or 
.of a historical Person, a3 though the pre-existent 
principle first became personal in Jesus at the 
Incarnation, or the personality had previously 
‘been only ideal. Compare Tuomasius, Christi 
Person und Werk, pp. 60-66. Thirdly: His Crea- 
‘torship excludes any creatureship in Him, and 
ithe identity of the Creator and Redeemer is so 
affirmed, that He who became man is placed 
more under the idea “God” than the idea 
‘man.’”’ On this account Theodoret aptly says, 
‘not. as having creation for a sister, but as be- 
gotten before all creation.” Fourthly: Our text. 
defines Him, not as Him, é¢’ od all things were 
ereated, and yet as active in the creation: dv’ 
aivov; He is not simply an archetype of the crea- 
tion for the Creator. Fifthly: He is emphatically 
indicated as the foundation and centre of the 
world and its history, its stability, and develop- 
ment. [CuHrysostom interprets this passage 
and Eph. ii. 22: ‘‘as teaching that Christ is the 
Living Centre, to which all things in creation 
converge, the Divine Keystone in the arch of the 
Universe, on which the whole fabric leans; but 
he warns his readers against supposing that 
Christ Himself is consubstantial with the creatures 
ae Ie made and upholds” (Worpsworrn).— 


‘e) His relation to the ‘Church is described by 





‘¢ Head of the body, the Church ;” “ beginning ;” 
“first-born from the dead.” On the first expres- 
sion, see on Eph. i. 22. It is the organizing 
power, dwelling in [im, through which the 
Church has come into being. The other expres- 
sion refers to the victory over death, as the fact 
upon which the secure status of the Church 
rests; as indeed Paul appears especially as a 
witness of the resurrection, wherever as Apostle 
he founds churches. All views which will not 
recognize and appreciate the Person of Christ as 
the centre of His work and His Church, as Di- 
vine in origin and nature, as eternal, pre-ter- 
restrial and super-terrestrial, efficient both in 
Creation and Redemption, degenerate into a false 
speculation against which this Epistle to the Co- 
lossians contends. The question is not raised 
here, not even a hint given, how we are to con- 
ceive of Divinity and humanity united in One; 
nothing is said upon this point; hence Nestorian 
error does not lie so near, a8 SCHENKEL thinks, 
but rather Arian or Sabellian or Gnostic or ano- 
ther spiritual error, which volatilizes the eternal 
reality of the Person of Christ, or a dualistic 
one, which overshadows and crowds out the act 
of the Redeeming Subject by asceticism or le- 
gality, the so-called virtue of the subject to be re- 
deemed. 

5. The Work of Christ, with respect to God, 
from whom the world has apostatized through 
sin, is described as an dmoxaraAAdfac ra wévra, 
“reconciling all things;’’ with respect to the 
state into which the world has fallen through 
sin, as 7 amoAtTpwouc, ‘the redemption,” and as 
to its beginning and principle, as  ddeowe TOV duap- 
rcv, ‘the forgiveness of sins.’’ First of all, the 
ultimate cause of Reconciliation and Redemption 
is God the Father (ver. 13: 8¢ éppticaro, ver. 19: 
evdouncev—amoxaraAradéat), as in creation. The 
Mediation of these belongs, as in the creation, to 
the Son of God, as Theanthropos in His historical 
Personality (ver. 20: by Him—and that ‘through 
the blood of His Cross,” ver. 22: ‘in the body 
of His flesh through death”); His Person has 
central importance, His suffering and death ig 
the elimax. He entered into the fellowship of 
humanity, which is the object of Divine wrath, 
endured in this fellowship the wrath of God 
resting upon it, gave Himself as a Sacrifice, holy 
and innocent, proved in His self-denying obedi- 
ence, in His office as Saviour, that just as His 
Son in whom He was well pleased became man, 
so it was the man in whom He was well pleased, — 
so that the Father for the sake of this One could 
turn His complacency upon the whole race which 
through Him dies to sin, and turns to God in 
grateful love. 

The work of Redemption, as to its Object, re- 
lates to the totality of the creatures, although it 
begins in the human race; as to its Purpose, it 
tends to a restitution of the creation, or to a 
bringing back of the creation to the path which 
it has forsaken, toward its proper consummation. 
The former marks the extent of the corruption 
of sin. Man is a prey to the “power of dark- 
ness,” which forms the antithesis to the kingdom 
of Love, so that darkness, which is opposed to 
Love, is to be conceived of, rather, as moral, 
than intellectual. Will, as well ag knowledge, 
religiousness and morality, social and political] 
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relations, are effected and corrupted, and this 
can not only be affirmed of heathen (ver. 21: 
duac), but is applicable to Jews (ver. 18: jude). 
In the presence of this Redemption in Christ the 
advantages of Israel over the Gentiles disappear. 
The purpose of Redemption is directed, chiefly, 
to the internal sanctification of men, to the for- 
giveness of sin, extirpation of it and its conse- 
quences, to justification before God in the judg- 
ment within the conscience, and in the future at 
the last day (ver. 21). But it extends in ever 
wider circles, in order to permeate the whole 
creation, and bring all creatures and all relations 
to happiness and blessedness with Him into 
eternity. [To avoid any misconception, see 
Exec. Notes on ver. 20.—R.] Hence no dualistic 
view finds any justification here, in fact, dualism 
is anti-christian. The overcoming of the an- 
tagonisms, which are easily recognized, is thus 
set forth as a possibility and an indispensable 
task, and this is accomplished by ethical means, 
from the reconciliation of the world to the trans- 
formation of the world. [Hsnery: Christ is the 
Mediator of reconciliation, who promises peace, 
as well as pardon, and brings into a state of 
friendship and favor at present, and will bring 
all holy creatures, angels as well as men, into 
one glorious and blessed society at last.—R.] 

6. The Church in which the Redemption, ob- 
jective in Christ, and accomplished by Hin, is, 
and will be subjectively appropriated, is pre- 
sented in our text in a two-fold aspect ; 

@) as respects its region—the militant and tri- 
umphant church, referred to in the expression, 
(ver. 18); dpx%, mourdroxog éx THY veKpan ; 

6) as respects its inner life: ccetus vocatorum et 
Jidetium, referred to in the expression (ver. 12): 
Gy.ot év gurl, “saints in light.” The organism of 
the church is indicated by the expression (ver. 
18): ‘‘Head of the body, the church,” Its extent 
is denoted by the former reference, its vitality by 
the latter, and its mission is to further, subjec- 
tively, the purpose of the work of Christ. It is 
by no means indifferent how one stands in the 
church and holds to her; but it is just as little 
without important influence, whether or that one 
belongs to her, as it is indifferent in what nation 
or family one is incorporated. 

7. The morality of the individual within the 
church of Christ is defined as objectively caused 
(dyuc, “holy”), subjectively internal (duwyoc, 
“unblamable”), and constantly referred to 
God (avéyxAnrog Katevertiov abrod, ‘unreprovable 
in his sight”); and on that account conditioned 
by faith, which must prove itself in a two-fold 
manner, in its life and its substance, as right and 
correct, as genuine and true, as fides qua and as 
fides quae creditur; it is indeed the word of God 
become alive in the Christian. This, at the same 
time, explains, why and that faith must be sta- 
ble and independent of time and human opinions; 
it depends upon permanence. 

8. The Word of God, which should be heard 
and proclaimed, requires living persons who 
have been filled and moved by it, whom it has 
first served, to serve it in turn. Here we find a 
direction for the establishment of public worship, 
in which the exposition and proclamation of the 
Word should not be wanting, as well as for the 
labors of Bible Societies, that should circulate 
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God’s Word, not merely in black and white, as 
copies from the press, like booksellers, and book 
binders, but in accordance with the organism and 
mission of the Church, in connexion with the 
efforts of Home and Foreign Missions. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOAL. 


There is an order in prayer. Luther sets it 
forth in his explanation of the second Command- 
ment [Luther’s small catechism, the 2nd answer 
—on our Third Commandment.—R.]: ‘In all 
necessities call, pray, praise and give thanks.” 
The call for help, the cry of distress, the en- 
treaty, which necessity presses out, is the easiest, 
briefest, first, the prayer of an elementary pupil; 
the petition. in perplexity for a need is an affair 
of the apprentice, who has learned first to pray 
for himself, and when further advanced, to offer 
supplications of unselfish love for others. The 
journeyman knows how to give thanks for gifts 
received, but the master praises the giver, not 
forgetting Him in His bounty. Whoever can 
and does do this, will not slight the easier part. 
Paul always goes from praise to thanksgiving, 
and from thanksgiving to supplication. He 
begins with the former, nor does he neglect the 
latter. Do you also? [The Apostle’s order is 
that of mature Christian experience. But the 
other is that of the learner. It is also that of 
the Psalms. They usually begin with petition 
and end with praise. They were written in the 
times of preparation for Christ. How often 
Christians revert to David’s method. The Old 
Testament still leads us to the New,—we pray 
first like the Psalmist, then like the Apostle.—R. ] 

Theory succeeds practice, as Philosophy fol- 
lows Poetry. To live the truth is more than to 
know the truth. To perceive the truth is rather 
a matter of the sanctified will, than of the well- 
stored memory or the isolated intellect.—Being 
filled with the knowledge of the truth, is to know 
both what is nearest and what is most remote. 
Reason is both a telescope, to look into distant 
eternal things, and a microscope to inspect and 
understand the things at hand, in house and 
heart, in life and business, but to adjust the 
glasses aright is not hers, it belongs to the will, 
it is not an intellectual, but a moral act. Chris- 
tian living is not the product, but the producer 
of Christian thinking —The more you do, the 
more you become.—Only when bearing fruit, 
does the Christian grow.—Self-redemption is a 
falsity, and forgiveness of sins, without Christ, 
alie. The folly of the sixteenth century, when 
people bought absolution with money, is laughed 
at, but why should we not also ridicule the blind- 
ness of the nineteenth century, when people for- 
give their own guilt and sin, and fancy they get 
absolution at a still cheaper rate. Those who 
credit Christ, no longer have a creditor in God; 
in this privilege unbelief has no share.—The 
Christian cannot divide or divorce God and 
Christ, God and the world, Creation and Re- 
demption, Christ’s Person and Work, this world 
and the next, faith and love, faith and God’s 
word, faith and forgiveness, faith and bliss, re- 
ligion and morality, church and Christianity, 
sin and corruption, grace and salvation, salvation 
and sanctification, though it is he who accurately 
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distinguishes them.—The truth in Christ is the 
greatest paradox of life; the cross is a throne, 
death is life, weakness is strength, defeat is 
victory, gain is loss.—Christ, who satisfies all 
the needs of the human heart, begins with par- 
don, with grace that ends in blessedness with 
God. Ie blesses man in himself and goes on 
until He completes the whole creation—to the 
choirs of angels.—The Bible is the jewel of all 
the literature of the world; in the ring of the 
Bible the gospel is the diamond.—The news and 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures come to us in 
personalities, and in him who understands them 
they become again personal. 

Srarxe:—You flatter yourself that you are a 
good Christian because you do nothing wicked! 
{s a tree good then, that does not bear thorns and 
thistles? If you are not diligent in good works, 
your Christianity is nothing, your imagination 
is vain, your hope is lost. We must grow in 
knowledge, grow in the power of God, grow in 
spiritual walk and in holiness. If a new-born 
child does not grow perceptibly, it is a bad sign. 
So it is with a Christian also.—To be patient in 
so many sufferings of this present time, and 
long-suffering amid so many adversities are ex- 
cellent gifts of God. But those are far advanced, 
who endure evil not only with patience, but 
with joy also.—Eternal life is an inheritance, 
hence it can be trifled away withsin, but not. 
earned with good works. For a little child, 
though it have done nothing as yet, comes to its 
inheritance as well as the larger ones, who have 
done much.—Sad condition of men through the 
fall of Adam! once monarchs over ali creatures, 
they must now be subject to the devil and 
his empire.—[Believers also are first born, and 
enjoy the liberty of the First Born.—The dig- 
nity of believers surpasses that of angels, for they 
are united with the Son of God, who is higher 
than all angels.—R ] 

Rinaur:—Darkness, ignorance, doubt, in- 
ability man traces to himself; vexation and im- 
patience break out of this darkness. But the 
gospel first makes known that behind this there 
is concealed a rule and power of darkness, out 
of which a deliverance is required, deliverance 
accomplished by means of right and justice more- 
over.—It was not done by the Father’s sending 
the Soninto the world, as a great witness of His 
love, to tell much of His name, and thus lead us 
away from our hostile disposition toward God, 
or direct us to confidence in Him: but God 
laid our sins and those of the whole world on 
this our Mediator, accepted His obedience, His 
sufferings, His sacrifice and the shedding of His 
blood as a ransom-price for us.—There is no 
doubt the corruption in heathenism was greater 
than now, although we, who spring from Chris- 
tian, perhaps specially sainted parents, are still 
wicked and born sinners; yet much is amelior- 
ated in our hereditary disease, and the favorable 
opportunity for us to find God as Love, is much 
facilitated. But this must be regarded rather as 
an advantage of our age, and not one of our per- 
sous. Through neglect of this grace of our age, 
we may become again as bad and worse than a 
heathen.—[The praise of the blood of Christ 
reaches to our being presented holy and unre- 
provable before God.—R. ] 


Hevusner:—The heart of a Christian isa large 
heart. Paul had already entered fiw intimate 
fellowship with this Church. although he had 
never seen it. What attracts the heart of one 
Christian to another? How easily true Chris- 
tians at onee understand each other !—The more 
fruitful our walk, the more does our knowledge 
of God grow. True knowledge can come only 
out of and with action. Itis not only the know- 
ledge that increases, but the power is enlarged, 
the capacity of enduring, holding out in conflict, 
as well as of cherishing kindly sentiments to- 
ward enemies—and of doing both with joy. We 
must live ourselves into Christianity.—Those 
who do not desire to become holy or to be 
“made meet,” may be external adherents, but 
are not citizens of the kingdom of heaven.— 
Christ is before all with respect to time; He does 
not belong to the series of beings created in time. 
This ‘ before” of priority naturally includes the 
“before” of preéminence.—Justification precedes, 
sanctification follows: the heart must first be 
stilled, then it can collect itself and prepare for 
sanctification. The latter is the end of the 
reconciliation. Why then will we ever invert 
this order? Because we would ascribe pardon 
to our merit, and not to the merit of Christ. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—A mind, that would fully 
apprehend the truth of the gospel, will soon 
mark a voice in itself, when something import- 
ant and essential is omitted, while on the other 
hand, good sense will soon warn us, if we allow 
ourselves to be misled, so as to insert in the 
Scripture, through artifice, something which is 
not there.—Only when He has become to us the 
knowledge of the Divine will, is there a walk 
worthy of Him.—Expanded knowledge is itself 
a consequence of fruitfulness in good works.— 
The more plain the will of God becomes to us, 
the more we see what God has laid upon us to 
do; so much the more do we encounter opposi- 
tion, the more difficult it becomes to instil the 
same view into others, and the more does this 
spiritual conduct of life enter into spheres which 
appear foreign to it.—Oh that we so investigated 
the Scriptures, that it tended to edification !— 
Paul makes sanctification dependent upon “ be- 
ing grounded” in faith, and upon not being 
‘‘moved away” from the hope of the gospel, 
which is no other than that of the consummation 
of the kingdom of God in Christ. 

Passavant:—At the time of the council of 
Constance, three cardinals in their ride met a 
poor shepherd weeping on the beach. They 
asked him why he wept so. “Out of gratitude,” 
he answered, pointing to a worm, ‘‘that God has 
made me a man and not a poor worm like that.” 
What would have been the gratitude of the poor 
shepherd, had the cardinals revealed to him, 
that God could, besides, make him meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.—Darkness is 
a kingdom, and this kingdom has its principali- 
ties and powers, and their artifice and malice is 
great; their might is great and the abyss is 
deep.—Many a one may appear pure and refined 
in conduct and culture, whose conscience sleeps, 
whose heart deceives itself; it is a dream of rest 
and peace, a false dream of life: sin can gcat- 
ter over the whole life of a sinner her poppy 





leaves.—There exists among highly cultivated 
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minds, among educated people, an alienation 
from God, and in consequence an enmity, which 
seems to arise not so much from the ordinary 
sinful flesh, as from the temerity and pride of 
the thinking or subtilizing faculty in us, which 
indeed is also flesh. [‘‘One can—and the in- 
eonsistency is not rare—worship Jesus Christ 
as God, and: yet not have acknowledged Him 
as God formally and with the understanding; 
the heart makes Him God, the understanding 
makes Him man, still with most men the heart 
cannot cure the mind of its error, but is 
rather led astray itself.” Quotation in Pas- 
savant.—R.] <‘‘To extend the law of Christ,” 
says Theodorus, ‘“‘they did not use carnal wea- 
pons. The power of convincing speech alone 
attested the power of these divine precepts. 
Every where exposed to the greatest dangers, 
they endured in all cities, through which they 
passed, the most shameful and cruel mal-treat- 
ment: scourge and rack, prisons, executions and 
martyrdoms of all kinds were daily their lot: yet 
though the executioner could kill the bearers 
of the divine message, they could not kill the 
message itself. It proved still mightier after 
their death: the gospel survived with equal vi- 
tal power the efforts and the rage of Barbarians 
and Romans: out of the funeral pile where 
they would bury the memory of those fisher- 
men and tent makers, it went forth yet more 
brilliantly and gloriously.” © 

[Hrnry:—The Apostle heard that they were 
good, and he prayed that they might be better.— 
1. That they might be knowing, intelligent Chris- 


tians. 2. That their conversation might be 
good. 3, That they might be strengthened. 
Vers. 12 sq. Here isthe summary of the doc- 


trine of the gospel concerning the great work of 
our redemption by Christ. It comes in here not 
as the matter of a sermon, but ag the matter of 
a thanksgiving.—He does not discourse of the 
work of redemption in the natural order of it; 
for then he would speak of the purchase of it 
first, and afterwards of the application of it. 
But here he inverts the order; because in our 
sense and feeling of it, the application goes be- 
fore the purchase. We first find the benefits of 
redemption in our own hearts, and then are led 
by those streams to the original and Fountain- 
head.—They who are not saints on earth, will 
never be saints in heaven. All who are de- 
signed for heaven hereafter, are prepared for 
heaven now. They who have the inheritance of 
sons, have the education of sons, and the dispo- 
sition of sons.—This mectness for heaven is the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts; which is 
part of payment, and assures the full payment.— 
The greatest enemies to God, who have stood at 
the greatest distance and bidden Him defiance, 
may be reconciled, if it is not their own fault.— 
There was such a value in the blood of Christ, 
that on account of Christ’s shedding it, God was 
willing to deal with men upon new terms, aud 
bring them under a covenant of grace; and for 
His sake and in consideration of His death upon 
the cross, to pardon and accept to favor all who 
comply with them.—This gospel may be preached 
to every creature ; for it excludes none who do 
not exclude themselves.—Paul was a great Apos- 
tle; but he looks upon it as the highest of his 





titles of honor, to be a minister of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.—R.] 

(Burxirr:—Ver. 10. Our fruitfulness should 
be an universal fruitfulness, an humble and self- 
denying fruitfulness, a proportionable fruitful- 
ness, an abounding and abiding fruitfulness ; thig 
isto be fruitful in every good work.—Ver. 12. 
This mectness is a spiritual blessing, a transcen-~ 
dent favor, a discriminating favor, an everlast- 
ing favor; eternity will be too short to spend in 
the admiration of it; let such as are interested 
in it, now begin the work upon earth, of giving 
thanks to the Father for it.—R. ] 

[Eapiz:—Ver. 10. Superabundance of one 
kind of fruit is no compensation for the absence 
of another. ‘Every good work” is inculcated. 
Such fruitfulness is not exhaustive. ,The tree 
grows healthfully while its fertility is so great.— 
Ver. 11. That peculiar position which necessi- 
tates the exercise of ‘patience and long suffer- 
ing” should not induce despondency, as if it 
were inevitable fate, to be sullenly submitted to, 
but rather should there be joy that this Divine 
power is communicated, and that the mind is 
upborne in triumph, and enabled to hope and 
wait in quiet expectation.—Ver. 12. None but 
the saints, as being ‘light in the Lord” can 
dwell in that light. They who enjoy it are 
made meet for social intercourse. Selfishness 
vanishes before universal love, the intense yearn- 
ings of a spiritual brotherhood are developed 
and perfected.—Ver. 18. The one kingdom of God 
has an earthly and a celestial phasis. It re- 
sembles w city divided by a river, but still un- 
der the same municipal administration and 
having one common franchise.—Ver. 14. For- 
giveness is more closely connected with redemp- 
tion than any other blessing; it comes at once 
from the cross to the believing soul.—Vers. 15-19. 
The sentences in which Paul describes the rank 
and prerogative of Christ are like a bursting tor- 
rent. How he exults in the precious theme, 
and how his-soul swells into impassioned pane- 
gyric!—Had the Divine Being remained alone, 
{lis glory would have been unseen and His 
praises unsung. Christ fitted up these ‘all 
things” “for Himself,” in order that He might 
exhibit His glory, while He diffused happiness 
through creatures of innumerable worlds, and 
enabled them to behold His mirrored brightness 
and to reflect itt—At every point of His exis- 
tence, it may be said of Him, ‘He is.”” What 
faith in power and extent should not be reposed 
in such a Saviour-God!—In all things He has 
the pre-eminence. None like Christ is the deci« 
sion of faith, none but Christ is the motto of 
love.—Every grace as it is needed, and when it 
is needed, in every variety of phasis and opera~- 
tion, is wrapt up in that fulness which dwells in 
Christ.—Ver. 20. Blood shed on earth creates 
feuds to be extinguished only by other blood; 
but the blood of Christ’s violent and vicarious 
death brings peace, restores alliance between 
heaven and earth.—Ver. 21. Man does not win 
his way back to the Divine favor by either costly 
offering or profound penitence. God re-unites 
him to Himself; has not. only provided for such 
an alliance, but actually forms and cements it. 
The incarnation rightly understood, enhances 
the Redeemer’s greatness.—Ver. 23. Thus a life 
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of faith is one of hope. The loss of faith is the 
knell of hope.—Man is not acted on mechanically 
by the grace of God, but his whole spiritual na- 
ture is excited to earnest prayer and anxious 
effort. The confidence of success inspirits 
them.—R. ] 

[Barnes: Vers. 9-11. It is a good time to 
pray for Christians when they are already pros- 
perous, and are distinguished for zeal and love. 
We have then encouragement todo it.—Vers. 
12-18. No words can express appropriately the 
goodness of God in thus making us heirs of 
light.—Vers. 15-18. In the affections of our 
hearts let the Saviour in all things have the pre- 
eminence. None should be loved by us as Christ 
is loved.—Ver. 19. In all our wants let us go to 
Christ, in whom all fulness dwells.—Ver. 20. 
What a glorious work is that of the gospel! It 
reconciles and harmonizes distant worlds.—R. ] 

[Ropert Haty:—Ver. 19. In Jesus Christ 
‘‘all fulness” dwells, for the supply of spiritual 
destitution. Fulness of knowledge: knowledge is 
the great distinction of the mind, and here is all 
spiritual knowledge. Christ is Himself the wis- 
dom of God; to know Hx is to attain at once the 
highest knowledge. Fulness of holiness; holiness 
is the proper riches and beauty of the soul; and 
the subjects of Christ are created anew in holi- 
ness after His image. Fulness of consolation; 
the greatest comforts that ever visited the 
troubled heart of man are those which flow from 
Christ as their fountain. Fulness once more, as 
it respects the inheritance in reserve; of which 
the saints have at certain seasons a present sense 
and foretaste, though the light of eternity is re- 
quired to display its real extent, to display the 
accessible fulness of the present Saviour.—R. | 

AutreLp: He who places the full Christian 
grace, before his soul, will strive the more earn- 
estly to possess it. 1) Wherein does it consist? 
2) How may I gain what I still lack ?—Carsten: 
Peace through His blood on the cross. 1) Be- 
tween God and man, 2) Heaven and earth, 3) in 
each human breast —or 1) The world recon- 
ciled with God, 2) Heaven opened, 8) Conscience 
stilled.—Loue: A ladder that reaches from 
heaven to earth, 1) God the Father has set it 
through the Son of His Love; 2) the highest 
round, at first concealed, shines in the light of 
sanctification ; 3) the second in that of justifica- 
tion; 4) the third in the bloody scene of Gol- 
gotha; and our Redemption.—Kouter: Thanks- 
giving for the benefit of Redemption; 1) end; 
2) mode; 3) means; 4) Person of Redemption. 

ZIMMERMAN: Strife of two kingdoms for the 
souls of sinners; 1) God the Father devised the 
struggle concerning us; 2) God the Sonhas won 
the victory and kingdom for us; 3) whoever 
abides in Him, has escaped the enemy.* 

On the epistle for the 24th Sunday after Trinity 
[vers..9-14. The Prot. Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, following that of the Church of 





* (These divisions are made torhyme in German—a fashion 
in sermonizing that happ'ly has not yet come into Vogue in 
America: 1) Gott der Vater hat den Kampf um uns ersonnen 
2) Gott der Sohn hat Sieg und Reich fur uns gewonnen ; 3) 
wer in Ihm bleibt, der ist dem Feind entronnen—R,] 











England, uses vers. 3-12.—R.]—Heupnen: The 
great change wrought in man by Christianity. 
1) {ts nature: a) new light, full of knowledge 
and wisdom; b) a new virtuous walk, worthy of 
God; c) the translation into a new kingdom ; 3 
the eternal Redemption. 2) The consequences: a 
what is the reason, if we have not yet experi- 
enced this change? b) what have we to do?— 
Ravutensurg: The question respecting our 
growth in Christianity. 1) Can we—2) will we 
grow? 38) Have we grown?—Paul prays for the 
believers in CVolosse; 1) that, 2) what, 3) where 
and when he prayed for them.—Karrr: What is 
eternal blessedness? 1) Redemption for all evil; 
2) blessed fellowship with God and all saints ; 3) 
unspeakable joy and honor in the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom.— Lorenz: Darkness and 
light. 1) Man according to nature; 2) man ac- 
cording to grace.—FLorry: Light, the believer’s 
inheritance. 1) They have the light of truth; 
2) they walk in the light of virtue; 3) they come 
into the light of blessedness.—Beck: How a 
share in the glorious power of God 1) makes us 
meet; 2) admonishes us to thanksgiving. 
[Beveripce: Ver. 12. The happiness of the 

saints in heaven. 1) What kind of persons they 
are, who are or shall be happy in the other 
world; they are saints. 2) The happiness they 
enjoy there; the inheritance in light. 3) They 
who desire to enjoy that happiness must be duly 
qualified for it; ‘* made meet.” 4) All who are 
so qualified must ascribe it wholly to God, and 
give Him thanks for it; ‘‘giving thanks,” ete.— 
STEINHOFER: The economy of the Triune Godin 
the work of our blessedness. 1) What God has 
determined according to the counsel of His own 
good pleasure; 2) whatin His Son from all 
eternity for our salvation; 8) what actually 
takes place in us to the praise and glory of His 
name.—The three glorious names of Jesus (Be- 
gotten before every creature, first-born from the 
dead, Head of the Body) should awaken us 1) to 
an humble joy, 2) a complete faith, 3) a tender 
love to Him.—Lisco: The actual union of God 
with the human nature in Christ the ground of 
the most intimate re-union of humanity with 
God through Christ.—ScuenxeL: <A ‘fruitful 
teacher’s duty to pray unceasingly for his peo- 
ple.—The Christian should not rest until he has 
fully known the will of God, 1) in its highest de- 
signs and ends; 2) according to its manifold 
methods and means.—How Christian life and 
Christian thought reciprocally condition each 
other. 1) Without Christian thought the Chris- 
tian life is not plain. 2) Without Christian life 
Christian thought is not correct.—The blessing 
of Redemption : 1) Wherein it consists (forgive- 
ness of sins); 2) whereby it is obtained (through 
the blood of Christ.)—Jesus Christ, the Risen 
One, the Head of the church: 1) Its Founder, 
2) its Upholder, 3) its Ruler.—Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to God’s good pleasure, the Bearer of all 
es of humanity and of man. Consider then 

) His glory, 2) our poverty.—The threefold 
witness for the truth of the gospel: resting 1) 
on the antiquity, 2) the extent, 3) the power of 
the proclamation of the same.—R. ] 
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8. Joy of the Apostle in his suffering and labor. 


(Cuaprer I, 24-29.) 


24 Who [I}' now rejoice in my [the] sufferings for you, and fill up that which is 
behind [Setepyuara, deficiencies] of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
25 sake, which is the church; Whereof I* am made [became]‘ a minister according to 
the dispensation of God which is [was] given to me for you, to fulfil the word of 
26 God; Lven [To wit] the mystery which hath been hid from ages and from genera- 
tions [the ages and from the generations],° but now® is made manifest to his saints: 
27 To whom God would [willed to] make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles; which’ is Christ in [or among]* you, the hope of 
28 glory: Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all wis- 
dom; that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus [in Christ] 
29 Whereunto I also labor, striving according to his working, which worketh in me 


mightily. 


1 Ver. 24.—Before viv some MSS. read és, which is wanting in %. A. B.C.; more likely to have been added for closer 
connexion with the preceding context, than to have been omitted. [Alford suggests that it is from the preceding termi- 
nation. Rejected by all modern editors, though retained in E. V. Instead of “ Who” read “I,” or better “ Now I rejoice.” 


—R.] 


2 Ver. 24.—[The E. V. follows Rec., which inserts wov after 7a9y4a0+v. This reading is supported by no uncial au- 
thority except X4; rejected by all modern editors, hence not noted by Braune. The E. V. undoubtedly gives the true 


sense.—R.] 


3 Ver, 25.—N. reads IataAos after ey, but not B. and others; probably from ver. 23, causa nexus. 

4 Ver, 25.—[‘‘ Became,” Alford, Ellicott, Coverdale (‘Test.).—R.] 

5 Ver 26.—('The article of the Greek should be retained in English, to give definiteness: ages and generations “before 
ns,” Alford.—All older English versions omit it, however.—kK. } . 

6 Ver. 26.—[Rec. with A.D. K. L., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Ellicott, Wordsworth, read vuvi; %. B.C. F., Alford, viv. 


—k 


t ver. 27.—["Os is the reading of &%. C.D. K. L. Rec.; adopted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth; 8 is sup- 


ported by A.B. F. G., Lachmann, Alford. Braune renders welcher, thus adopting the former reading.—R. 


8 Ver. 27._[’Ev umty, literally “in you,” but here “among you” also. Braune: “bet Euch.” 


See Exzc, Norzs. 


i Ver. 28.—[‘Iyood is wanting in X.1 A. B.C. D.1F. G5 rejected by Tischendorf and modern editors generally. E. V. 


follows Rec., which inserts it. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The joy in suffering. Ver. 24.—Now I rejoice 
in my sufferings for you.—‘ Now” marks 
the present, which is described by ‘in my suf- 
ferings for you;” precisely therein, surrounded, 
encowpassed by sufferings ‘“‘I rejoice.” [Eapie: 
“eat the present time,’ with the chain upon my 
wrist :—not, however, as if he had been sorrow- 
ful at. a previous period.”—R.] At. other times 
he had his joy without bonds, in full freedom of 
activity for the gospel. The object of joy is not 
denoted by év, but by éri with the dative, Matth. 
xviii. 13; Luke i. 14; Acts xv. 21; 1 Cor. xiii. 
6; xvi. 17, or by dud, Jno. xi. 15; 1 Thess. 
iii. 9. Only in Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18 is the ob- 
ject introduced by év rob7w. The object of his 
joy is that his sufferings had good fruit among 
the Gentiles. Comp. Phil. i. 12-20. It was in 
Rome that he had learned this; hence ‘‘now.” 
The bitterness of sorrow cannot disturb his joy 
at the sweetness of the fruit. See Eph. iii. 1. 
Hence it is incorrect to consider viv a particle of 
transition (BAER), or of consecution, or ra wabh- 
para as the object of the joy (Grotivs, Hurmen 


____aianninarmemanninicamnansenenti. 


Uncial authority slight.—R.] 





and others). Nor is é1ép—* instead of” (Srzz- 
GER), or ‘‘on account of” (wegen, Stoxz), or to 
be joined with yaipw. The reference is neither 
to the occasion of the sufferings of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, nor to his example, but to the fact, 
that his sufferings are for the good of the 
Church, as indicated by what follows. [Eapie 
agrees with Srouz: ‘‘on account of.” He was 
imprisoned because of his preaching to the Gen- 
tiles. This is true, but Anrorpy’s view agrees 
better with the text, context and Braune. “The 
preposition cannot here imply substitution—but 
strictly in commodum vestri, that you may be con- 
firmed in the faith by—not my example merely— 
the glorification of Christ in my sufferings.” So 
Winer: zum Vortheil, Gram. p. 358.—R. ] 

And fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ.—[‘‘And am filling up. 
fully the lacking measures of the sufferings of 
Christ,” Exnicortr.—R.] Kai leads us for- 
ward from the subjective feeling to the objective 
state of the case (Meyer), but not from the par- 
ticular (judy) to the whole (LuzcKeE); nor is it= 
«ai yap (BAEMR), nor yet—sed (Bunaun), By ra 
botephuara (Phil. ii. 80; 1 Thess. iii. 10; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 18, 14; ix. 12; xi. 9); we 
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are to understand arrears, which must be can- 
celled [‘‘ deficiencies,” ALrorp—R.]; where such 
are found is indicated by rév GAipewy rod 
Xpcorov. Asin 2Cor.i. 5 (‘the sufferings of 
Christ”) the meaning here is, sufferings which 
Christ endured.* The Apostle, whom Christ had 
asked, when he persecuted the Church (Acts ix. 
14), ‘why persecutest thou me?” and who in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 22; v. 33; iv. 12) 
ealls Him the Head of the Church, and this His 
body, could speak thus without fear of being 
misunderstood. What befalls His own, the 
Master accepts as done to Ilimself (Matt. x. 40- 
42; xxv. 31-46). Hate and persecution He had 
announced to them beforehand (Jno, xy. 18-21; 
xvi, 1-4), What the servants suffer is aimed at 
the Master. He takes it to Himself. All enemies 
of the Church are His enemies also, who shall be 
put under His feet (1 Cor. xv. 25). See Winur’s 
Gram. p. 178. MELANCHTHON: non guod ad meritum, 
quod plenissimum est solius Christi, sed quod ad 
militiz societatem attinet. Here the Apostle treats 
of historical matters, phenomena and facts, be- 
hind which we must ever hold fast to a real, 
though invisible connexion of the Head with His 
Church—(here just as in Phil. iii. 10; Rom. viii. 
17; 2 Cor. iv. 10 sq.; 2 Tim. ii. 11; 1 Pet. iv. 
13)—with respect to the historical development, 
the course of the Kingdom through the world. 
There is nothing whatever to indicate atonement 
with God [i. e., by means of these sufferings of 
Christ, the “deficiencies” of which Paul was fill- 
ing up; this interpretation made this ‘a proof 
text for the doctrine of indulgences” among the 
medieval Romanists—it is doubtless thus un- 
derstood still among them.—R.] As little as 
Td voTepjuara describes any lack or insufficiency 
of afflictions in themselves, so little stress can be 
laid upon the choice of the specially significant 
expression (@Aipecc) instead of the more general 
mafnuara (2 Cor. i. 5). It is incorrect to under- 
stand rot Xpiorov as meaning: similar to the 
sufferings of Christ (HuTuer and others), or for 
the sake of Christ (Boumer and others), or borne 
auctore et auspice Christo (LUEOKE), or the Church 
directly. On dyravardnpa, placed first on the 
main idea, BenauL makes the excellent remark: 
fixa est mensura passionum, quas tota exantlare de- 
bet ecclesia; quo plus igitur Paulus exhausit, eo mi- 
nus et ipsi et posthac et ceteris relinquitur ; hoe facil 
communio sanctorum. While dvarAnpovv occurs 
more frequently in the New Testament, dytaya- 
mAnpowv is found here only, and ig rare any 





*([Mever: “Tod Xpicrod is a subjective genitive. Paul 
describes his own sufferings, according to the idea of ‘the 
fellowship of the sufferings of Christ’ (1 Pet. iv. 13; comp. 
Matt. xx. 22; Heb. xiii. 13), as ‘the afflictions of Christ,’ in 
case the Apostolic suffering was essentially of the same 
kind, which Christ had endured (the samo cup, of which 
Christ had drunk, the same baptism, with which Christ had 
been baptized). The sum of these afflictions is conceived of 
ag a definite measure, as is frequent in classical usage in si- 
milar figurative representation. I rejoice in my suffer- 
Ings, which I enduro for you, and how great and glorious 
is that which Iam engaged in accomplishing through these 
sufferings! the full completion of that which is lacking on 
iny part in the fellowship of the sufferings of Christ.’ Very 
naturally his triumphant consciousness, this feeling of the 
greatness of the matter, led not only to the choice of the 
highly significant word avravardAnpa, but to this description 
of the Apostle’s own afflictions in the most honorable and 
sublime manner, as the ‘afflictions of Christ,’ since in 
their kind and character they are none other than those en- 
dured by Obrist Himeelf.”—R.] 





where. The preposition dyri, according to the 
context, refers to a filling up in view of arrears, 
and marks the extent and weight of the Apostle’s 
sufferings. It cannot be regarded as referring 
to Christ (instead of Christ, or: as He for me, so 
I now suffer for Him [picissim]), or to the 
Church; not even to the fact that he had for- 
merly persecuted Christ and afflicted the Church; 
although he now as a sufferer completed the suf- 
ferings which come ou the Church, while as a 
persecutor he had formerly brought such upon 
it. Tirrmann (Syn. I. p. 230) and Winer (de 
verb. comp. III. p. 22) explain: alterius quod deficit 
loco et vice supplere ; not indicated here. [Eaprm 
gives the clearest statement of the various inter 
pretations, and mentions those who uphold them. 
His own view, which agrees in the main with 
that of Braung, ALForD, ELLicoTtT,—and of many 
of the best commentators from CHRYsosTom to 
our day, will appear from the following extracts: 
“‘The personal sufferings of Christ are over, but 
His sufferings in His people still continue. The 
Apostle in suffering for the sake of the Church, 
felt that he was filling up the measure of those 
afflictions. The double compound verb denotes 
to fill up in relation to; to fill up with something 
which meets the exigence, or is equivalent to the 
want. The Apostle filled up the sufferings of 
Christ not with some foreign agony that had no 
relation to the defect; but the process of supple- 
ment consisted of sufferings which met the defi- 
ciency, in quality and amount.—Filled up what 
was yet wanting in the Saviour’s sympathetic 
sorrows.” So Augustine on Psalm lxi.—See 
Doctrinal notes below.—R.] <A further and 
fuller definition of avravavAnpd is given in the 
next clause: In my flesh for his body’s 
sake.—[In support of the above view, Worps- 
WoRTH aptly remarks: ‘‘ Hence the Apostle says, 
that I may fill up what is lacking of Christ’s 
sufferings in His Body; not in the Head.”—R.] 
The two phrases belong together; ‘flesh ?— 
‘body ”” denote the reciprocal relation ; the for- 
mer describes the person of the Apostle on the 
side which is affected by the sorrow (Gal. iv. 
4; 2 Cor. iv. 11), the latter the organism to 
which benefit accrues from the sorrow endured, 
from the bearing of the sorrow; the individual 
sacrifice for the whole (Myer) is the intent of 
these adverbial phrases. Comp. Eph. iii. 18. 
Steiger incorrectly joins these phrases with 
‘‘the afflictions of Christ as one idea: the verb 
requires closer definition rather than this. [So 
Exuicorr: éy ry capxi you defines the seat, and 
inferentially the mode of the ‘filling up,’’—in 
exquisite contrast (Meyer) with the caua, which 
defines the odject of the action.—R.]—Which 
is the church, is simply an explanation (see 
Eph. i, 22), as imép tov oduaroc tuav is an exe 
planation of imép tpuav. 

The ministerial position of Paul. Vers. 25-27. 

Ver. 25. Whereof I became a minister, 
ao éyevdpnny tyd diduovoc.—See ver. 23. 
This vocation of suffering for the Church he 
must endure as its minister; ag servant, not as 
master, as servant of the gospel and of the 
Church, qui evangelio servit, idem ecclesicxe servit 
(Grotius). [Bapre: “of which Church;” Ex- 
Licorr: ‘7¢ ‘has a faintly explanatory force,— 
‘I fill up, ete.—the Church, being an appointed 
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minister thereof’—in ver. 23 the diaxovia referred 
to the ebayyéAcov, here to the Church by which 
the evayyédioy is preached”—R.] As servant, 
which he became: according to the dispen- 
sation of God which was given to me for 
you.—Kard rv vikovopiav rov Oeod 
[gemiss der Haushalterschaft (stewardship, AL- 
ForD) Gottes.—R.] defines his ministry as that 
of an olxdvouoc, God as oixodearéryc, His (Tod 
Oc0%) is the olxovouia entrusted to him, he and 
his office belong toGod. It is therefore the office, 
not the management, dispensatio (Eph. i. 10; iii. 
2). [Exuicorr: ‘not the disposition of God, but 
the spiritual function, the office of an oixévopoc.” 
—The word is difficult to render accurately in 
English. ‘ Dispensation” can remain, not from 
its fitness, but in lack of a better.—R.] Hence 
‘‘which was given to me.” A comparison of 
Rom. xv. 15 (‘‘the grace that is given to me of 
God”) with 1 Cor. iii. 10 (‘*the grace of God 
which is given unto me’’) enables us to perceive 
that the emphasis is laid upon this, that the of- 
fice, which was given to him, was of God, not that 
God had given it to him. The expression regards 
the Church [Kirche] as the house of God in con- 
nexion with the view that the congregation 
[Gemeinde] is the body of Christ, as in Eph. i. 22 
sq. and ii. 21 sq.).—The added phrase, ei¢ buac 
[for you,” ‘towards you” (Atrorp)—R. ], 
gives the reference, the direction of the office, 
which God had determined, and takes the read- 
ers as denoting, concretely and immediately, the 
heathen world to which they belonged. 

To fulfil the word of God.—This is his al- 
lotted duty. The infinitive depends on do@ei- 
gav. [Infinitive of design.—R.] In the object 
the gospel is included, and thus the idea of a 
message, which should be carried in all direc- 
tions. Hence ‘ fulfil” implies the figure of a 
measure to be filled. Bencuu: ad omnes perdu- 
cere. Paulus ubique ad summa tendit. Comp. 
Rom. xv. 19. There indeed the locality is given; 
here it is indicated also by ei¢ iuac, which pre- 
cedes. Hence it is not—to fulfilling the promises 
(Beza), that was not the affair of the Apostle, 
nor=to proclaim fully in extent and contents 
(OtsHausEN), nor=to preach fully (Lurasr), 
nor—to complete, as if finish the teaching of 
Epaphras (Frirzscuz), nor=to teach as Dl 


Fuatt, Bazur and git nor yet=to realize 
SreiceR),—to work out (De Wurrz),—to bring 
to full faith (CuRrysostom, who connects el¢ iuac 
here). [ALFORD seems to incline to the view 
of Chrysostom, but rejects the assumed connect- 
ion: ‘to fulfil the duty of the stewardship, in 
doing all that this preaching of the word re- 
quires.” Etiicotrr: ‘to give its fullest ampli- 
tude to, to fill up the measure of its fore-ordained 
universality, not perhaps without some allusion 
to the oixovoyia, which could thus be fully dis- 
charged.” So Mzyer and Eapis. See Homi. 
Nores.—R. ] 

Ver, 26 defines more closely the word of God 
as to its purport.—The mystery which hath 
been hid from the ages and the genera- 
tions.—See Eph. iii. 9,4: i. 9. The synony- 
mous phrase (xai—yevedy), alone is new, and 
unique in the New Testament (yet see Eph. iii. 5, 
21; Acts xv. 21). Beside the ages of the 
world, the generations of men living in them are 





brought into special prominence, and thus the 
concealment from the beginning of human history 
is marked. Burnaeu incorrectly refers aidve¢ to 
angels, yeveatto men. [Exuicorr: “the mystery 
was the divine purpose of salvation in Christ, 
and more especially as the context seems to 
show ‘de salvandis gentibus per gratiam evangeli- 
cum’ (Davenant).—The Apostle does not say, 
mpd Tv aidvev, from eternity. The expression 
is historical. The counsel was formed mpé T. ai., 
but concealed avo tT. ai.” Eapiz seems to be in- 
correct in limiting ‘* mystery” here to the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles, though it has a special 
reference to this.—R. ] 

But now is made manifest to his 
saints.—The Greek liked the transition from 
a participle to a finite verb, of course with due 
regard to the structure of the thought, Winur’s 
Gram. p. 505. [Here the transition gives promi- 
nence to the second member of the sentence, and 
sharpens the contrast.—R.] Eph, iii. 5 is par- 
allel. Special emphasis rests upon yvvi dé on 
account of the antithesis. In contrast with 
éyvapicOy, which refers to knowledge, and amexa- 
Auvpon, which'refers to special spiritual revelation, 
égavep Oy is the most general and comprehen- 
sive expression, certainly not without a reference 
to the historical actualization, to the fact of 
evangelical preaching (2 Tim.i. 10). [Mryzr 
observes that this manifestation took place in 
different ways, partly by revelation, partly by 
preaching and exposition, and partly by all 
combined. Eapiz and ALForD seem disposed to 
limit it to direct manifestation by Divine power, 
‘‘at the glorification of Christ and the bestowal 
of the Spirit.” But the whole context refers to 
Paul’s ministry, hence the more extensive view, 
which includes preaching, is to be preferred.— 
R.] Thus ‘His saints” means all Christians, 
and must not be limited to the Apostles on account 
of the parallel passage (Banur, STEIGER, and 
others), Nor should “saints” be taken indefi- 
nitely (Hurusr), because the mystery of the 
reception of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God 
was not known by many Jewish Christians. 
The word is not éyvwpicby, ‘‘ known;” these were 
only a minority at best, and their misconception 
was rather respecting the mode, the immediacy 
of the entrance of the Gentiles. [DavENnanr 
applies it to'the elect, which though true enough, 
ig not pertinent here, see below.—R. | 

Ver. 27. To whom God willed to make 
known, ol¢ 70éAnoEv 6 Ged yvwpicas.— 
This relative clause marks the design of God. 
"HOéAncev* is not to be limited to free grace, as 
the Greeks and Reformed claim. [CHRYsosToM, 
Catvin, Beza, De Werrr—modern commenta- 
tors, even Eapig, object to pressing such a mean- 
ing. Awrorp: a legitimate inference, but not an 
exposition.—R.] Simply=it was His will. His 





* [Buttman thus distinguishes @éAw and BovAouat: the 
former expresses “will combined with choice or purpose,” 
the latter “mere inclinations.’ Prof. Hitchcock, however, 
claims (see his valuable note on Tod GcAjparos, Eph. i. 9) 
that, in the wide range of volition expressed by G€dw, the 
element of spontaneity is always included, while BovAopat 
always implies deliberation. The former can be used of a 
brute, the latter of a rational being only (Ammonius). This 
view, if adopted, would lead to a slight modification of 
Braune’s exegesis, though it would also exclude the limita. 
tion to free grace. Perhaps care should be taken in app'y- 
ing the distinction to what is predicated ot God.—R.] 
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design in the ‘making manifest” was ‘‘to make 
known.” Thus the view respecting the former 
verb is corroborated. The relative clause does 
not limit the force of dy:oc, to those who should 
know: ol¢ is: as to whom, [guippe quibus 
(MryeR): as being persons ‘‘to whom,” ete. 
“Seing that to them it was God’s will,” etc. 
(Exuicorr).—R.] The object of yuwpica: is: 
what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles.—‘ What is 
the riches” is gue suit divitie not guales. On 6 
and 7d wAotroc, see WINER’s Gram. p. 64. The 
Apostle is speaking of the weulth ‘of the glory 
of this mystery.” Adéa@ is the main idea, 
which must not be weakened: on it depends a 
“wealth,” while it depends ‘on this mystery,” 
and comes with the revelation of it. Hence it is 
incorrect to render: ‘‘glorious riches” (Lurgznr) 
and gloriosi hujus mysterti (Buza). Adéa is glory, 
not to be limited to “bliss” (Micuax.is), *‘glori- 
ous results” ia sa eet nor yet to be ex- 
tended to God’s Being, His wisdom and grace 
(De Werte), the Divine self-revelation (ScuEN- 
Kel). Canvin is excellent: ‘*He teaches that 
these riches had appeared, particularly among 
the Gentiles; for what could be more deserving 
of admiration, than that the Gentiles, who for so 
many ages had been sunk in death, and whose 
condition might seem altogether desperate, should 
suddenly be received into the family of God, 
and receive the inheritance of salvation?” [On 
the meaning of défa, see ALrorp and Exticort. 
—The former, following Meyer, makes it identi- 
eal with défa below—the latter distinguishes it, 
more correctly. Both would not restrict it to 
either w subjective or objective meaning; it 
partakes of both.—R.] On this account “among 
the Gentiles,” is to be joined with “is,” which 
must be supplied, not to ‘this mystery.” Among 
the Gentiles the riches of the glory of this mys- 
tery revealed in the gospel appeared in the 
sharpest contrast with the deepest shadows 
(OusuausEN). 

Two phrases in apposition make the sense 
clearer. First: which [or who] is Christ in 
you, [bei Huch, “among you—R.]—‘ Christ 
among the Gentiles, the greatest paradox in that 
age’ (BrnaeL). First “without Christ,” “with- 
out God.” ‘Children of wrath by nature” 

Eph. ii. 12, 13) now He is among, in them 
een iii. 17). ’Ev ipiv corresponds to év 
EOveow, “Christ” to ‘the riches of the glory of 
this mystery,” and é¢ marks this reference, 
though it conforms to the following name, not to 
76 mAavroc (WinER's Gram. p. 157). [Hence the 
various readings do not affect the sense.—R. ] 
The reference to ‘this mystery” (Huviten) [At- 
ForD, Eniicort.—R.] is too restricted, and not 
well-founded in grammar or fact. By “Christ” 
we must understand not the knowledge of Christ 
(THeovuysact), nor the doctrine of Christ (Gro- 
Tivs) nor yet “from Christ” (Fnarr), but 
Himself, His Person. ‘‘You” means the Gen- 
tiles, not simply the Colossian readers, as in ver. 
25.—Secondly: the hope of glory, in exe- 
getical apposition with “Christ,” in whom the 
Gentiles have the surety for the future fruition 
of the glory of salvation: in Him we have here 
as seed, what we shall have in Him there ag 
harvest. Entirely like 1 Tim. i. 1, “Jesus 





Christ, our hope.”  [‘*Glory’” here is future 
blessedness, above it has a more general refer- 
ence, sce Hapre, Exuicorr.—R.]_ ‘Christ—your 
life,” ili. 4, is similar. Jno. xi. 25. Comp. Eph. 
i. 18; ii, 12; Rom, viii. 24. Beneen: Christus 
in nobis, per se letissimum,; sed mulio letius, re- 
spectu corum, que revelabuntur. 

Paul's labor. Vers. 28, 29. Whom we 
preach, év #ucic catayyéAAowev.—The 
emphasis must be laid on yueic, which might be 
wanting, did not the Apostle speak in opposition 
to false teachers. At the same time, he notes 
that he does not stand alone. It does not refer 
directly to Timothy (Meyer), nor to Epaphras; 
it is doubtful whether Paul thought of particular 
persons. Certainly Brerx is mistaken in his 
view that he thought particularly of no other one 
than himself. [So Conysears, who insists ever 
upon the singular force of yucic.—R.] The sin- 
gular which follows (ver. 29: kom) forbids 
such an opinion. Erasmus incorrectly places 
the emphasis: upon év; ‘‘this one, not Moses or 
angels.” 

Warning every man and teaching every 
mau.—This gives the modality of the xarayyeAciv. 
Both participles [vouGetrovvrec and diddo- 
kovrec] are used, iii. 16, in another order. 
The first aims to affect the will, using what is 
already known, the other to foster knowledge, 
beginning indeed with what is known; it denotes 
the imparting of information, linked with what 
is known, or the extension and deepening of 
knowledge, and here indeed, in the second place 
after vovJerouvrec, on the basis of experiences and 
occurrences in the present and past, with a view 
to the future and eternity. Eph. vi. 4; Acts xxvi. 
18; Rom. iii. 28-26. Both embrace repentance 
and faith—not the first participle the former, 
and the second, the latter (Meyer). [So Ettr- 
coTt, and ALFORD, ‘but not too closely or ex- 
clusively.”—R.] Nor is the first alone moral, 
and the second only didactic (Scuunxe). Ben- 
GEL too is incorrect, vouberovvrar, qui jam docti 
sunt, diddoxovra, rudes. [For the other views, see 
Eaviz, who, while regarding the first term as 
the more general, and the second as the more 
special,—agrees in the main with Braunz’s view 
as given above.—R.] Both are more closely 
defined: in all wisdom, éy réon codia.— 
See Eph. i. 8. There is no reason for joining it 
to diddoxovrec alone, (De Wertz, Meuyer) [At- 
FORD, ELuicorr and apparently Eaprs.—R.], and 
the view is a perversion, which finds in it the 
object of the instruction (Estrus and others). 
“Wisdom of words” (1 Cor. i. 11; ii. 1-4) is 
excluded, but insight into the individuality of 
one to be taught and admonished, into his con- 
dition, and into the method by which it can be 
successfully done. [Atrorp: “the method of 
teaching.” Etuicorr: “in every form of wis~ 
dom—the characteristic element in which the 
teaching was always to be, and to which it was 
to be circumscribed.”’ Curysostom: peta waane 
cogiac. These views are correct, but should be 
extended to “warning” as well.—R. ] 

That we may present every man per- 
fect in Christ.—’Iva gives the end of the 
“preaching,” mediated by the “warning”? and 
“teaching,” “As in ver. 22, Tapaothowper, 
which is placed first for emphasis, is used with 
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reference to the Judgment; so earnest a matter 
is it; it has not to do with men’s judgment. The 
offering of a sacrifice is not found in the context. 
“Every man” is repeated for the third time: 
every individual the Apostle bore ou his heart. 
BENGEL: hoc toties positum maximan habet dewéryra 
ac vim, et causam continet, cur etiam ad ignotos 
seribat, As ‘‘perfect” each should there appear, 
and indeed, as the context and ver. 22 require, 
in his whole being, not simply in knowledge 
(Curysostom [CaLvin] and others), or in justi- 
fying faith (OLsuausEN). Perfection is possible 
only ‘in Christ,” who alone conditions and ef- 
fects this, in lifeand nature. By this he excludes 
all those false methods of voluntary asceticism, 
to which the false teachers guided. [Such a 
reference is considered doubtful by Atrorp and 
Exticort, “in Christ” being so frequently used 
by the Apostle.—R. ] 

Ver. 29. Whereunto Ialso labour.—[“To 
which end.”—R.] The proclamation of Christ 
is the Apostle’s life-work (ei¢ 6) and not simply 
a service, and also (x ai) a painful labor (kod). 
[Kai, also; besides preaching, etc.—I labor also. 
The relapse to the singular—‘“ has an individual- 
izing force, and carries on the reader from the 
general and common labors of preaching the gos- 
pel, to the struggles of the individual preacher” 
(Exxicort).—R.] This is strengthened by striv- 
ing, dywvldpuevoc.—By this he means both the 
internal conflicts of soul (iv. 12; ii. 1 sq.) in care, 
prayer, sympathy and earnestness for sanctifica- 
tion, and the external * fightings” (1 Tim. iv. 10; 
1 Thess. ii. 2; Phil. i. 80). Curysostom adds 
wera moAAqe onovdsc Tovréotiv peta ToAARe THe 
Gypurviac. Meyer [Eapiz, ALForp.—R. ] incor- 
rectly limit it to internal, Grotius, BarzHnR and 
others to external conflict. 

According to his working, which work- 
eth in me mightily.—‘“‘According to his work- 
ing” (évépyecav avrov according to the con- 
text: Christ’s) denotes, that Paul is not led and 
limited to his own strength, but strives according 
to the measure of the energy of Christ, which too 
worketh mightily in him, Eph. iii. 20, Phil. iv. 
18. Paulus per se non valeret, pro co ae Christus 
in eo operatur, pellet (BENGEL). It is both humil- 
ity and certainty of victory. As little as airov 
should be considered as referring to God (Curys- 
ostom and others), so little is the participle to 
be taken as passive (Estivs) and év duvdpes 
(comp. Rom. i, 4) to be referred to miracles 
(VaTaBLE). [Euuicorr, quoting Canvin, thinks 
there is no reason for excluding miracles sum- 
marily, though he admits such a reference would 
be only secondary. Havre makes the phrase 
specify ‘‘the mode of operation.” ‘<The occur- 
rence of the noun and a correlate verb intensifies 
the meaning”’—Such a ‘‘ working” would be ‘in 
power.” ‘Its ample energies clothed him with a 
epecies of moral omnipotence.”—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The sufferings of the Church are the sufferings 
of Christ. The connexion of Christ, as Lord and 
Head, with the Church, His Body is so close, 
that the sufferings of the Church are the suffer- 
ings of Christ. ‘‘ We know that the unity of the 
head aud the members is such, that the uame 
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Christ sometimes comprehends the whole body" 
(Canvin). «The head feels pain before the 
other members: thus experience teaches. For 
if you tread on a man’s little toe, or hurt any 
other one of the most insignificant members, you 
notice it at once in his countenance. So Christ, 
our Head, takes the pains of us, His members, ag 
if they were His own, and it burdens Him, as 
though it befell Himself, when any sorrow meets 
us” (LurHER). [Worpsworru quotes Augustine 
on Ps. lxi., as follows: «Jesus Christ is one 
Man with His Body and His Head; the Saviour 
of the Body and the members of the Body are 
twain in one flesh; they are one in suffering, and 
when the iniquity of the world is past, they will 
be one invest. Therefore the sufferings of Christ 
are not limited to Christ; nay, rather the suffer. 
ings of Christ are not except in Christ. For if 
you understand Christ to be both Head and 
Body, the sufferings of Christ are all in Christ. 
Hence the Apostle says ‘Ut suppleam quod desunt 
pressurarum Christi in carne mea.’ Whosoever 
therefore thou art, ifthou art a member of Christ, 
whatsoever thou sufferest, was lacking to the 
sufferings of Christ. Therefore that suffering 
of thine is added because it was lacking; thou 
art filling the measure, not making it flow over. 
Thou sufferest so much in thyself as was to be 
poured in the universal passion of Christ, who 
suffered in our Head, and who suffers in His 
members, that is, in us. The whole measure of 
suffering will not be filled up till the world comes 
to an end.”—R.] Two opiuions present them- 
selves here in opposition at either extreme: 
That of Muyur, that persecutions are indeed 
directed against Christ, but He, the victorious 
Ruler in Glory, cannot be passively affected by 
them; and Scusnxet’s, that He, as Head of His 
Body, must even now share tts feelings. The 
former view sunders them, and makes of Christ’s 
sympathy a mere phrase; the latter so confounds 
them in one, that the sympathy of Christ ig 
marred and soiled by the susceptibility of the 
militant Church, instead of this being alleviated, 
purified and exalted by that, 

2. The atoning and the enduring sufferings of 
Christ. A distinction must be made between the 
sufferings of Christ, which atone for sin and ex- 
tirpate its corruption, and those which endure sin 
and its evils. The former, which He vicariously 
and representatively bore for us, are not here 
spoken of. The Romanists (Cageran, BELLAR. 
MINE, and others) are in error, in referring this 
passage to these only, and then regarding Paul’s 
sufferings as supplementary to those of Christ, 
and hence, as also atoning and substitutionary, 
founding upon this their dogma of a storehouse of 
superfluous good works and indulgences. Accord- 
ing to Jno. xix. 30, “It is finished,” Christ’s 
propitiatory sufferings need no supplement and 
completion; neither do His sufferings remove 
merely the guilt of original sin, nor is atonement 
for sins after baptism to be sought through the 
saints; one needing redemption himself, cannot 
make atonement. [For authorities on both sides 
of this controversy, consult the notes of Eapin, 
ALForD and Worpswortu.—R.]| This passage 
does not speak of those redeeming sufferings, of 
the sufferings of Christ in the theological, doc- 
trinal sense, but in the historical sense, of the 
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sufferings of Christ in the world, of the suffer- 
ings of His Church from the world. These havea 
sum and extent not yet concluded, which are di- 
minished in the onward progress to final victory, 
so that what the world, exhausting itself in its 
enmity, does to the members of Christ, turns out 
to the advantage of the Church, in so far as these 
members bear and forbear in the fellowship of 
their exalted Lord, the victor who sympathizes 
with triumphant sympathy. Itis by just such 
suffering heroes in the Church, that she is helped 
out of manifold sorrow. 

8. The Word of God is, as to its nature, revela- 
tion of a mystery, which would otherwise have 
been hidden from men, as to its tenor, testimony 
respecting Christ for all men. And this tenor 1s 
universal, directed to all men, is mediated by the 
proclamation of historical facts, begins within 
the man, and reaches beyond the germs and con- 
flicts of time into perfection in eternity. 

4. The ministry of the Word is an ordinance 
of God in and for the Church He has formed. 
It pre-supposes the revelation of Christ in the 
world, in the history of humanity, has to do with 
the proving of the same for each and every one 
by means of o proclamation, which takes hold of 
and advances the whole man, morally and intel- 
lectually, in will and knowledge. It should 
preserve, as its end, the internal sanctification 
and perfection unto the final Judgment, and is 
conditioned by the personal labors of the minis- 
ter, as Christ’s energy in him, 

5. Special care for Souls is very important 
[‘‘every man”—R]. It begins with Christ’s 
special care. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The Christian has to be thankful for so many 
and so great, things, which he cannot lose, that 
in the sorrows of time, with the prospect of eter- 
nity and bliss, he is not joyless, but should be 
constantly rejoicing.—The Christian may rejoice, 
where men rejoice, and can rejoice, where it is 
impossible for men. He can rejoice, when he 
has his child in his arms,—and over its bier also. 
It isa great mistake to suppose that a certain 
melancholy and restraint of lively emotion is 
joined with Christian faith and piety.—Christian 
joy is the echo of a higher joy, which drowns 
the tumult of earthly sorrow.—The springs of 
joy in Mount Zion and Calvary cause it to flow 
on without interruption, and inexhaustibly.—The 
Christian’s sorrow can and will bring good to the 
whole body and cause of Christ; in this the 
world’s enmity but wearies and exhausts itself, 
to make the Christian come forth ever brighter. 
—The minister of the Word labors with the Eter- 
nal on the Eternal, for eternity, more than the 
artist; but only when He who has contrived eter- 
nal Redemption, works upon him, and he does 
not resist Him. 

Starke :—Preachers are not lords of the faith, 
but servants of the church, who have to direct all 
their service to the edification of the church.— 
The gospel is indeed made known to all the world, 
but is known in its truth and power only by those, 
who let themselves be brought thereby to faith. 
—Christ is in His believers, and this is the great- 
est mystery.—If many a teacher did not inter- 


lard his discourses with uncertain stories, fables, 
figures and other things of human wisdom, they 
would sink deeper into the hearts of men. 

RiscerR:—The joy of the Apostles amid their 
sufferings was a fruit of the sorrow of Jesus 
under His. In our sufferings there must often 
be revealed to us, amid fear and sorrow, the 
weakness of our flesh, but often also, amid great 
peace and conscious joy, the manifold power of 
God and His Spirit of glory. Both are whole- 
some. Let one force or affect nothing, but ac- 
cept what and as God finds it necessary.—One 
must so serve the church, that the gospel be de- 
rogated in no respect; yet one must not, under the 
pretext of the gospel, lord it over the people, but 
be a helper of their joy. 

GertacH:—TIn a few significant words the 
Apostle here brings to our view the activity of a 
genuine preacher of the gospel; 1) he preaches 
the mystery of the grace of God in Christ; 2) he 
admonishes all sinners to repentance; 3) he in- 
structs even the plainest, poorest, most ignorant 
men; 4) he seeks to guide all to perfection, will 
withhold the higher light and life from none, 
keep none in a lower grade, is never satisfied 
with himself, nor permits himself to be satisfied 
with the state of others; 5) is ever conscious that 
a life of labor, especially of conflict too, is allot- 
ted to him; and 6) in this life confides only in 
the power of God working in him mightily, which 
is promised him, and hence gives God the glory 
for all. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—He could compare his suf- 
ferings with the sufferings of Christ, because 
they too had their cause in the antagonism of 
men to the preaching, which Christ had begun, 
and hecanse to him they also were a work of 
obedience. Now too there are more views of 
Redemption, more representations of the manner 
of the liberty of the Sons of God, and yet there is 
ever more to:be revealed of this mystery. 

Heupyer:— Suffering for atonement, Christ 
alone and fully bore; but suffering for our pre- 
servation and for the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ, every Christian must bear; since Christ 
has left a share to each.—The gospel sermon is 
® universal enlistment of souls for Christ. No 
man is too bad. Empty and hungry souls are led 
to Him, with Him to be satisfied and sanctified. 

Passavanr:—‘‘I do not fear the crowd of men, 
nor the angry outbreak of the world,” wrote 
Matamoras, the Spanish martyr (November, 
1862), from his prison in Granada; “as a Chris- 
tian I have strength enough to lift myself above 
the raging torrent of earthly anger ;—not through 
my own might, through my own powers, no, but 
through the strength our loving Father bestows 
upon me in Jesus; through Jesus, who is my 
Shield, an impenetrable shield, against which 
the whole world is weak.”—Among the poor 
heathen of those times as of ours, could be seen 
only ignorance, hollow deceits, brilliant errors 
and lies; crying, devilish sins and proud vices 
raged among the refined Greeks and the proud 
men in all classes of the spoiled people. The 
light, or the uncertain, distorted ray of a former 
light, was limited to the narrow circle of nobler 
minds; the yet beautiful, rare fragments of the 
shattered truth remained a private possession of 





their pupils:.the more lovely souls in every na. 
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tion had only the uncertain legends of the poets 
as a solacc: the priestly utterances, the arbi- 
trary wisdom of the sage, as light on the path of 
life to death; many, perhaps very many sought 
salvation and peace at the dumb altar of ‘‘the 
unknown god.”—The mystery since then has 
been made known to myriads of myriads; yet 
only the smaller part have comprehended it; to 
the saints alone hag it been revealed in their 
hearts.—Without this ‘Christ in us” all hope 
beyond earth is but empty fancy, vanity and 
delusion; Christ among us and the clearness of 
His heavenly kingdom about us, only an unknown 
foreign land into which we have no desire to en- 
ter. Then our Christianity is but a borrowed, 
beautiful garment, which neither fits us nor hides 
our nakedness. 

[Scuenxen:—Ver. 24. The joy of the Chris- 
tian in sorrow: 1) Its ground; 2) Its kind.— 
The blessing of persecution for the church of the 
Lord: 1) wherein it consists; 2) whereon it 
rests.—Ver 27. Christ lives among us: 1) A 
mystery to the unbeliever; 2) the comfort and 
joy of all believers.—Ver. 28. The task of the 
evangelical sermon: 1) as to its contents; to 
warn and to teach; 2) as to itsform; ‘every 
man in all wisdom ;” 38) as to its end; to ‘pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ.”—Ver. 29. 
The duty of the evangelical preacher : 1) wherein 
it consists—in labors and striving; 2) whereby 
its fulfilment becomes possible—through the help 
and power of Christ.—R. ] 

BurK1iTt:—Such as are eminent in the church, 
and, as ministers of the gospel, do lay out them- 
selves more abundantly in the church’s service, 
must expect to meet with a measure, and a full 
measure of suffering beyond others.—Observe 
the subject, the manner, the end of St. Paul’s 
preaching. Also his pains and diligence; the 
gracious help and blessed success he had, humbly 
and thankfully acknowledged, and ascribed to 
God.—R. ] . 

[Hunry:—The preaching of redemption 1. to 
whom it was preached (ver. 23), 2. by whom it 
was preached. 1) Whence Paul had his ministry 
(ver, 26); 2) for whose sake he has his ministry 





(ver. 25); 8) what kind of a preacher Paul was; 
a suffering preacher (ver. 24), a close preacher 
(ver. 28), a laborious preacher (ver. 29), 38. 
The gospel which was preached (ver. 26, 27). 1) 
A mystery long hidden, 2) now made manifest to 
the saints.—The meanest saint under the gospel 
understands more than the greatest prophets un- 
der the law.—The ground of our hope is Christ 
in the word, or the gospel revelation, declaring 
the nature and methods of obtaining it. The 
evidence of our hope is Christ in the heart, or 
the sanctification of the soul and its preparation 
for the heavenly glory.—R. ] 

[Eapir:—In the Divine arrangement of the 
spiritual house, the Apostle held « function 
which had special reference to the members of 
the gentile churches. He would not be confined 
within the narrow circuit of Judaism; the field 
on which his soul set itself was the world.—The 
Apostle says of himself that he did not preach, but 
that he fulfilled the gospel. He carried out its 
design—he did not narrow its purpose—he opened 
for it a sweep and circuit adapted to its magnifi- 
cence of aim, and its universality of fitness and 
sufficiency. Asan instrument of human regen- 
eration, he brought it to perfection —The glory 
of Christians is yet to come, but it is certain. 
Such glory is too bright for earth, and is there- 
fore to be enjoyed in a scene which shall be in 
harmony with it. Christ is the hope of this 
glory.—The process of sanctification begets at 
once the idea and the hope of perfection.—The 
apostolic preaching was precise and definite. 
The one theme was Christ, ‘‘Him first, Him last, 
Him midst.” Not simply His doctrine, but Him- 
self.—What in other spheres is enthusiasm, in 
the Christian ministry is sobriety.—The sublime 
motive to present every man perfect in Christ, 
through the preaching of Christ, could only be 
realized by the conferment of Divine qualifica- 
tion and assistance.—Barnes :—In such a work it 
is a privilege to exhaust our strength; in the 
performance of the duties of such an office, it is 
an honor to be permitted to wear out life itself. 
Doing this, a man when he comes to die will 
feel that he has not lived in vain.—R. ] 
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4. Anxiety of the Apostle about their being led away by false wisdom. 
(Cuap. II. 1-15.) 


1 For I would that ye knew what great conflict I have fort you and for them at 
2 Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen? my face in the flesh j that their 
hearts might be comforted, being knit together* in love, and unto all riches* of the 
full assurance [lit., of the fulness of assurance] of understanding, to the acknowledg- 
ment [full knowledge] of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ 
[or omit all after God],5in whom [or which] are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. And this I say, lest any man [that no one, 74eéc]® should beguile you 
with enticing words. For though I be absent in the flesh, yet [ am with you in 
the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the steadfastness [firm foundation] 
of your faith in Christ. As ye have therefore [or As then ye have] received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so walk [walk] ye in him; rooted and built up in him, and estab- 
lished in the faith [or by faith],’as ye have been taught, abounding therein® with 
thanksgiving. Beware lest any man spoil you [lit., lest there shall be any one that 
maketh you his booty] through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For [Because] in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And ye are complete [made full, 
merAnowpévoe] in him, which [who] is the head of all principality and power: in 
whom also ye are [ye also were] circumcised with the [a, article wanting | circumci- 
sion made without hands, in putting off the body of the sins {omit of the sins]" of 
12 the flesh, by [in, ¢] the circumcision of Christ; buried with him in baptism, 
wherein [or in whom]'? also ye are risen with him [were raised] with him [or to- 
gether] through the faith of [in] the operation of God, who hath raised him from 
13 the dead. And you, being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, 
[insert you]* hath he quickened together with him, having forgiven you [us]"* all 
14 trespasses ; blotting [having blotted] out the handwriting of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to us, and took [he has taken, 7oxev]® it out of the 
15 way, nailing [by nailing]*it to his cross: and having spoiled principalities and 
powers, he made a shew of them openly [with boldness],” triumphing over them 
in it. 


oe oO 


Row oO AD 


oo 


1Ver.1—Iepi bua@v isto be preferred as the more difficult reading. to bmép bpov which &, A. B.C. read, pro- 
bably taken from i. 24. [‘The authorities are as follows: mepi, D.| D3 K. EF. G. K. L., most cursives, Tischendorf, Meyer, 
Ellicott, Eadie, Wordsworth; uép, &, A. B.C. D2 Lachmann, Alford. Retaining the former, “ for” = about”-—R. 

2 Ver. 1—(Ewpakayv (an Alexandrian form of the perfect) is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and later 
English editors on the authority of %, A. B. C. and others —R.] : 

8 Ver. 2—flustead of cup BBacdevtwr. (Rec., grammatical emendation, uncial authority sli 
is well sustained, adopted by all modern editors.—R.] a SS a 

4 Ver 2.—[Instead of mévra mAovrov, (Rec.) modern editors adopt one of two readings; may rd mAodTos. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth: wav mAovros. Alford on the authority of %1B. The former is preferable 
as it accounts of the reading mavra,7o being changed tora, ‘The nenter form has a distinct meaning._R. 

6 Ver. 2.—Tod @cov is found in several cursive manuscripts which usually agree with B. To this B. adds: xpurrod 
[adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, ed. 1, Meyer, Huther, Wordsworth, Tregelles, Ellicott, “with considerable confi- 
dence.”—R.]_&, adil rarpds xprorod ; a later hand: Kai warpds rod ypgtod ; “A.C. insert matpas ToD xXpLoTOv ; Boe cur: 
sive manuscripts and vorsions: matpds kai tod xpicrov ; Rec. with BK. L. «at marpds cat roo xpecrov. We find besides 
ev xptatp and 6 ear xpiotds. See Exea. Notes. [Amid so great variety, wo may yet conclude, 1. that the longer reading 
of Rec., followed by &. V.,is not the true reading. 2. That the simplest explanation of the great variety is, the original 
text was the shorter Tov cov, the rest being glosses. So Braune, Tischendort, ed. 2. 7. De Wette. Alford and many others 
But 3, this reading having no uncial support, there remains a strong doubt in favor of another one of the many, Of these 
the most probable as well as best supported is that of B., rod Ocod ypurrod. Fora defence of the former, see Alford, who 
confesses his inubility to fix the reading on any external authority; of the latter. Meyer, Ellicott, and the ‘editors’ they 
respectively quote, The rendering, in case the latter be adopted, is still doubtful; either “of God, Christ” or “of God, 
even Christ” ¢.¢., Christ in apposition with “mystery.” See Exec. Norrs.—R.] ; i 

6 Ver, 4—N. A.B. C.D. and others have wy 6eés, [Tischendorf and modern e 
than jyiris, {Ree.—The above reading indicates stronger probability of their bein 

Ver.7.—Ty aioret. B. D. (Lachmann, Tischendorf. Meyer, Alford, Ellicott.—R. p é 
Wordsworth—R. |, which scenis to have been taken from the foregoing nt ce snoamer Hae busted A a 
mental, Brauno, a eyer—* hy faith,” or of reference, Alford, Ellicott. Seo Exra. Notes.—R. . 


8Ver. 71—Evauvrq is to be retained with B. [D8 BE. K. L. Tischendorf, ed ie 7 
worth.—R.] It is wanting in &, but év adr is added by a later hand, aOR i Ny Bachatann, Mepany KAUGity Sete 


ditors generally.—R.]; better supported 
g deceived.—R.] 
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9 Ver, 8—[The KE. V. is too condensed. “You” is emphatic, the more so, as the correct reading seems to be tts mas 


éatrar B. 
apparently.--R. 


Rec., Tischendorf, ed. 7, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth. Not égrai vas, Lachmann, Braune 


10 Ver. veo s is the reading of &. a C. K.L., Rec. Tischendorf, Meyer and others. 6, B.D, E.F.G. Lachmann 


“Which,” E. V., stands here for “ who.”— 


U Ver. 11.—[Tov apapriay of the Rec. is generally rejected as an explanatory gloss. 


slight.—R.] 


Uncial authority very 


12 Ver, 12—[Ev @ may mean “ wherein” or “in whom.” If the latter be adopted, read “risen together” instead of 


“with Him.” 
TITHG, Alford.—R.] 


See Exe. NoTes;—faatiamarta is to be retained with most authorities and editors, instead of Baz- 


Ver.13—Yyads is to be retained with %. [A.C. K. L., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Words- 


worth—R.] B. has juds. Some [. 


Rec. D. F.] omit both as unnecessary. 


14 Ver. 13.—[‘Yuiv of the Rec. is not well supported, Wordsworth retains it; nmi v. A.B.C.D. F K. Tisc 
and most modern writers. Ellicott says: “ Both external and internal Moe ae ae more inclusive yaaa ss 
16 Ver. 14.—[The perfect should be retained by rendering ‘ hath taken,” sd Tyndale, Coverdale and other ver- 


sions.—R.] 


16 Ver. 14._[“ By nailing” preserves the modal force as well as the relation of time implied in tpooynAdoas—R.] 


UV Ver. 15.— 


‘his alteration is the only one required to make the English text harmonize with Braune’s exegesis. 


The various renderings that are substituted for “spoiled,” a3 well asthe marginal reading of the E. V., “in him” for 


“in it,” are discussed in the Exea. Nores.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Winning exordium full of tender concern for the 
spiritual health of the Church. Vers. 1-3.* 

Ver. 1. For I would that ye knew (1 
Cor. xi. 8; Phil. i. 12; Rom. xi. 25).—<* For’ 
links this to the foregoing, and according to the 
context, to ‘‘striving” (i. 29); with good reason 
did he speak of conflicts in this Epistle, since he 
was anxious about the Colossians also. 

What great conflict I have for you.— 
‘HAixov (only in Jas. iii. 5, where it is used 
twice of little fire and great wood), derived from 
qué (one of the same age, w companion), de- 
scribes the manner, the vehemence and import- 
ance rather than the extent (Mnyur and others), 
as m7aixore (Gal. vi. 11 +)==qualibus. Hesycuivs: 
rodardév, oroiov. [ELLicoTr: qualitative adjec- 
tive—R.] ’Aydva é~ywo denotes the continu- 
ance of his anxiety. [Eap1e: ‘intense and 
painful anxiety.” Any reference to outward 
sufferings (Euuicorr) is very doubtful.—R.] 
Tlep.t duov indicates the readers as the object; 
what is more prominent in brép, viz., for their 
benefit, is put in the back ground. And them 
at Laodicea adds a neighboring church in the 
same situation (see Introd. ¢ 4.). 

And as many as have not seen my face 
in the flesh.—On édpaxav (see WinER’s 
Gram. p. 73). Ver. 2: abrév, requires us to un- 
derstand this of persons belonging together and 
grouped together. It is improper to imply it 
either to those unknown to Paul in other places, 
in contrast with those in Colosse and Laodicea 

Tueroporet, ScauLtTz in Stud. und Krit., 1829, p. 
(3 sq.), Paul having been in both places, or 
to those Colossians and Laodiceans who re- 
mained unknown to him (Rour, WicazRrs). 
Paul merely adds a category for his readers; 
they had not seen him. [ALForD: kai is not 
copulative, but generalizing. See his remarks 
on the grammatical inference that Paul had not 
been at Colosse—so most modern editors.— 
WorpsworrH is decided in favor of the other 








«(Prom the construction of this Exordium I venture to 
assert, that there is no rule laid dowa by Aristotle, Cicero, 
and other masters of eloquence, concerning the framing of 
introductions, which is not adhered to in this brief opening. 
For three things are required of them in a legitimate 
Exordinm: That it be adopted to render the hearer atten- 
tive, and docile, and to conciliate his affection.” DAVENANT. 


+ [The meaning of mnAtkots (Gal, vi. 11) has heen much 
discussed. See inloco. Itis very doubtful whether quali- 
bus ia strictly correct.—R.] 





view, following Turoporst. The passage 80 
naturally suggests the thought that Paul had 
not been there, as to require far stronger evi- 
dence than has yet been adduced to sustain any 
other view.—R.] He addsto mpécumdv pov 
(1 Thess, ii. 17; iii. 10) év capxi, since the 
contrast between spiritual presence and lack of 
personal acquaintanceship (ver. 5) readily sug- 
gested this concrete strengthening (bodily face). 
The reason for it is not to be found in the 
spiritual physiognomy (OLsHAUSEN), nor is it to 
be joined with éépaxav (CHRYsosTom and others). 
It marks rather, that the readers need not be 
surprised at the Apostle’s concern, when they did 
not know each other, that he included all Chris- 
tians, known and unknown, in his sympathy as 
brethren, than that the motive of his concern 
was the fact of his not having himself founded 
and instrueted this Church (ScuENnxKEL), or his 
having only an uncertain idea of it (BrzEx). 
Benesi: Paulus se omnium gentium debitorum 
statuit. 

Ver. 2. That their hearts might be 
comforted.—This is the purpose of the con- 
flict (tva). The verb means accurately, ‘to 
call upon,” then ‘to admonish” (Phil. iv. 2), 
“to entreat’’ (Philem. 10), [rendered ‘be- 
seech” in both cases in E, V.—R.], ‘‘to com- 
fort” (2 Cor. i. 4), so that trust, confidence, 
strength is there, not doubt, uncertainty, waver- 
ing (iv. 8- Eph. vi. 22); hence also ‘‘to strengthen, 
confirm” (Jas. iv. 3; Isa. xxxv. 8). [ALrorD 
insists that the idea of confirming predominates 
here. But. Meyer, Eapiz, Exuicotr agree in 
upholding the usual meaning —R.] The Apos- 
tle regards the danger from false teachers as 
misfortune, affliction (Currsosrom: obre xatq- 
yopav obte amaaAdrruv abrode xatyyopiac). This 
comfort and tranquillity should first affect the 
heart, the centre.—Being knit together in 
love.—EupBiBao@évrec according to the 
sense, as though it were aiéro/, iii. 16; Eph. iv. 
2, 8, Winer’s Gram. p. 532. On the meaning, 
comp. ii. 19; Eph. iv. 16. The participle de- 
notes the way, the mode of the comfort; union in 
love according to the context: tm amore fidelium 
mutuo, brotherly love, as the ethical element 
(Meyer) in which the “knitting together” was 
consummated, The Vulgate (cnstructi) is incor- 
rect, and LurHer also: comprehended (coér- 
dinate to ‘*comforted”’). 

And unto all riches of the full assur. 
ance of understanding, to the full know- 
ledge of the mystery of God [even Christ 
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Exzicotr. God Christ, Worpsworru.—R. ]— 
Kaié joins codrdinately the end (ei¢) of the 
union, and in a two-fold direction ; formally and 
quantitatively, ‘‘all riches of the fulness of 
assurance of understanding,” materially and 
qualitatively, ‘‘to the full knowledge of the 
mystery of God.” Itis not sufficient to maintain, 
to know individual matters, the understanding 
must extend tothe whole, in its fulness, and 
must attain to knowledge of the mystery. 
Comp. i. 9.; Eph. iii. 18; in fellowship we ad- 
vance to full knowledge.—On mAnpogopia, see 
1 Thess. i. 5; Heb. vi. 11; x. 22; it denotes full 
conviction, excludes incompleteness, includes 
joyous self-certainty. [Eapre: ‘the fixed per- 
suasion that you comprehend the truth, and that 
itis the truth which you comprehend.” What 
is commonly termed ‘‘assurance of knowledge,” 
rather than ‘assurance of faith.’”—R.]—On 
“the mystery of God” see Eph. i. 9. If Xpco- 
Tov is inserted, this could not be regurded as 
dependent on cod (against Huruer, Muyer, 
SCHENKEL), since the article is wanting, and 
every clear ground for it in the text, but only as 
in apposition to fect, so that Christ is called God, 
a singularity which is not Pauline, notwith- 
standing Rom. ix. 5; Eph. v. 5; Tit. ii. 13 
(against Stercer)—nor is it in apposition to 
pvotnpiov, as a gloss indicates. [Rejecting the 
reading of the Rec. as untenable, but one other 
than the shortest, has a claim upon our attention, 
the one referred toabove: Toi deov Xprorod. 
Braune refers to the three interpretations sug- 
gested. The first: the ‘mystery of the God of 
Christ,” is harsh, as well as open to the gram- 
matical objection he urges. The second is de- 
fended by Worvswortn, following Hinary: 
“the mystery of the God Christ,” i. e. the mys- 
tery of the Divine nature of the Man Christ 
Jesus. His notes are worthy of attention. The 
third, making Xpcorov in apposition with pvory- 
piov seems far preferable: ‘‘the mystery of God, 
even Christ,””—It is well supported by Exuicort, 
and the gloss above referred to (4 éoriv Xpuoréc), 
is not without weight in determining the read- 
ing and the interpretation. Even Mryer, in 
adopting the interpretation ‘the mystery of the 
God of Christ,” says: In Christ God has com- 
prehended and consummated the decree of Re- 
demption (the yvorfpiov). To him who has 
acknowledged God as the God of Christ, the 
divine mystery is thereby revealed.” Of course 
the meaning of uvorfpiov is widely extended by 
taking Ellicott’s view. It includes not simply 
the mystery of the Incarnation, but also of Re- 
demption as involved in the Incarnation. The 
next verse can certainly be interpreted more 
readily, if this view be accepted.—R. } 

Ver. 3. In which—'Ev@ refers to pvornpiov, 
E. V., “in whom”—(with the marginal read- 
ing ‘‘wherein,”) refers it to Christ. If Xpiorod 
is retained above, and then taken in apposition 
to uvorypiov, the meaning is the same. Unless 
the reference be to Christ. in some direct way, it 
seems scarcely likely that Paul would say that 
in it were “hid all thetreasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.’ So wide a predicate is best 
applied to Christ.—R.]—Are.—LHioiv stands 
first for emphasis, to lay stress upon the fact 
that in God all mysteries are actually present.— 





All the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge, wévreg ot Oncavpot THC sodtac Kar 
tie yvdoceuc.—ZXo gia is the practical _Wwis- 
dom, to which every Christian attains, yy@ou¢ 
is the dialectic science, which is found only in a 
mentally gifted and cultivated Christian. [ Zo¢gia, 
the more general, yraorc, the more special, MEYER, 
Eapis, ALrorp, Exricotr.—R.] CaLvin is in- 
correct: duplicatio ad augendum valet. BENGEL? 
Anaaupot, hine raodroc, copia hine abveore, yyaaue hine 
ériyvace. Hence the mystery must needs be re- 
vealed for the treasures are hid, am éxpv¢oz, in 
it. The adjective is a closer definition of the 
existence of the treasures in the mystery, and 
not a description of the treasures in themselves, 
therefore not an attributive joined to @ycavpot 
(Bence, Moyer, SCHENKEL). [ALFORD defends 
most fully the,interpretation: ‘the secret treas- 
ures.” Eapis upholds the view not noticed by 
Braune, that the treasures are ‘laid up.” EL- 
Licott, whose notes here are valuable, makes it a 
“secondary predicate of manner,”’z. e., the treas- 
ures, eéc., are in the mystery or in Christ, they 
are so suddenly; until revealed and made the 
object of “full knowledge” as above (ver. 2), 
This recognizes the emphatic position of the 
verb, takes the adjective in its natural meaning, 
and accords better with the context. It seems to 
be Braune’s view. Davins refers to the gnostical 
stamp of the terms in this verse. There is pro- 
bably an allusion to the false doctrine at Colosse. 
—R.] The church did not need another system 
of doctrine, only more profound exposition.* 

Brief sketch of the Situation. Vers. 4, 5. 

Ver. 4. AndthisI say, refers to vers. 1-3, not 
to ver. 8 alone (HxumeEn, Catvin, Bargr and oth- 
ers). In ver: 5 he proves his Aéyw by his sym- 
pathy. The danger which environs his readers, 
on account of which he cannot be silent, corres- 
ponds with his inward conflict about and for 
them; that ‘no one should beguile you.— 
The verb (rapadoyifnrasz, only here and Jas. 
i, 22,) denotes, through wapa, as in rapaBaiva, 
tapddofoc, a deviation, violation, of the Adyoe, the 
Aoyifecbat, to miscalculate, to be deceived through 
sophisms (Passow, sub voce). 

With enticing words, év widavodoyig 
denotes especially the danger. II:6avég means 
“adapted to convinee, persuading,” like zecOéc, 
and Aoyia denotes the mode in which this skill ap- 
pears, viz.: in speech; it is stronger than év ecOoi¢ 
copiag Adyoeg (1 Cor. ii. 4); it is found here only 
and in malam partem. Luraer is incorrect— 
“with rational speech.” The formal side of the 
false doctrine, the sophistical, rhetorical, insinu- 
ating method is noted, there is nothing from 
which the purport of the false doctrine can be 
inferred. [Funrcorr: ‘the preposition év has 
that species of instrumental force, in which the 
object. is conceived as existing in the means,” 
rather than indicating merely “the element in 
which the deceit works” (AtrorD).—R. ] 

Ver. 6. For though I be absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit.— 
Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 5. External, bodily absence, 
and spiritual presence, strongly marked by od» 
vpiv, are here contrasted. There is no hint 
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here of 4 previous presence at Colosse (WiaGERS, 
Stud. und Krit. 1838, p. 181). [Nor does év 
mvevware refer tu the Holy Spirit, even sec- 
ondarily (DavenanT).—R.] ‘There is no proof 
here of the danger of enticement to which the 
Colossians were exposed, nor of the greatness 
of the Apostle’s anxiety, though these are in- 
volved. This proof lies in what follows; a de- 
scription of the possessions endangered through 
the dangerous false teachers: joying and be- 
holding your order and the steadfastness 
of your faith in Christ.—‘‘Joying and behold- 
ing” describe the mode of Paul’s presence. The 
joy is emphasized by the position, in order to 
point to the noble possessions which it concerns: 
his joy on this account enchains him, so that he 
stands there as a spectator. The representations 
made by Epaphras were sufficient to bring him 
into this attitude, although he was then unknown 
and absent. The object of the ‘‘joying and be- 
holding” is, first, “your order;” its opposite is 
aratia. It is the external appearance of the 
Church in good order—fixed, orderly deportment 
(1 Cor. xiv. 40); dav, placed first, indicates the 
contrast with the false teachers, who disturb 
such order. Secondly, ‘sand the steadfastness of 
your faith in Christ,” describes sharply and de- 
finitely the internal state of the Church. ZErepé- 
ona, firmamentum, like réfi¢, is a military word, 
a fortification into and upon which they could 
and should fall back; perhaps suggested by 
dyova (ver. 1). 1 Pet. v. 9: orepeot ty miores is 
similar. It is incorrect to regard the participles 
asa hendiadys: cum gaudeo videns (BENGEL), or 
gaudeo videns (Grotius), nor is caé causal: guia 
video (CALVIN), nor explicative: to wit (WiINER’s 
Gram. p. 488), nor can the order of words be 
called illogical. Neither should another object 
than that of BAérwv be given to yaipwv: his 
spiritual presence with the readers (MrreEr, 
ScuEykKerL), or about you (Winer), [apparently 
Buricorr, see Atrorp also.—R.] Zrepévpa 
is notorepéory¢ (Huruer and others). [AL- 
FORD: not any abstract quality, but as all nouns 
in -ya, the concrete product of the abstract 
quality.—R.] Finally we cannot limit this to a 
part of the Church (Fratr) which was unseduced, 
or apply it to the whole, hypothetically, were 
this the case (BaumgartEen-Crusius). [ELu- 
cotr: ‘after these words we have no reason for 
doubting that the church at Colosse—was sub- 
stantially sound in the faith.”—R.] 

Admonition to fidelity in walk, vers. 6, 7. 

Ver. 6. As then ye have received Christ 
Jesus the Lord.—The emphasis rests upon o¢; 
on which account xafd¢ is repeated (ver. 7). 
“Ye have been taught” there corresponds to “ye 
have received”? here. Comp. ver 8: Kard THY 
mapddoow; Eph. iv. 20: éudbere; 1 Thess. i. 13: 
‘rapataGvrec—tdéEacde, It is not then: have 
‘accepted [angenommen habt] (LUTHER and others); 
dt refers to correct instruction. ‘‘Christ Jesus 
the Lord” [lit., the Christ, Jesus the Lord.—R. ] 
sets forth the object, and ‘‘the summary of the 
whole confession” (Msyer), giving stronger 
prominence to the Person. “The Lord” marks, 
in apposition, what Jesus is for us, whom Paul 
had named ‘the Christ” over against God: 
tov kvpcov is not to be interpreted, ut dominum 
{Bznaeu and others). [Euticort well remarks: 


“Though the reference seems mainly to reception 
by teaching, the object is so emphatically speci- 
fied, as apparently to require a more inclusive 
meaning; they received not merely the doctrinam 
Christi, but Christ Himself, in Himself the sum 
and substance of all teaching.”-—-R.] From the 
favorable state of the Christian cause, the Apos- 
tle deduces (odv), according to the received in- 
struction, the obligation: walk in him!— 
"Ev avr@ standing first, igs emphasized; He is 
the Life-element. ‘‘Walk” includes in agree- 
ment, external and internal mode and conduct 
of life. ‘In Him” is still further explained by 

Ver.7. Rooted and built up, éppilwpuévos 
kal éxockodopovpévoy, [lit, “having been 
rooted and being built up.’”—R.]—The perfect 
denotes a concluded and still efficient fact,—the 
present, a continuing state, a process of becoming, 
a progressing development; hence it is not é7rouxo- 
Sounfévtec (ph. ii. 20) or reBepeAcwopévor (Eph. 
iii. 18). BEN@EL: preteritum pro initio, presens 
etiam in progressu. The figures are different, yet 
related. Lucian de saltat., 84: pifat kai GeuéAror 
Comp. Eph. iii. 18. ‘Thus the readers are more 
closely characterized in their relation to Christ, 
and obligated to Christian walk. [The mixed 
figures mark ‘the stable growth and organic 
solidity of those who truly walk in Christ.” 
“The accessory idea of the foundation is admir- 
ably conveyed by the évi in the compound verb” 
(Evuicorr).—R.] SowenKex is incorrect in be- 
ginning a new sentence here, because the parti- 
ciples do not correspond with ‘“‘walk.”.—In him, 
is of course to be joined with both participles 
according to the figure. Christ is first regarded 
as the soil, and then as the corner stone, [founda- 
tion,—R.]; but not as the bond of the root-fibres 
and the parts of the building (ScHzNKEL). 

And stablished by faith.—To the objective 
ground of life, the subjective element is thus. 
added. BefBacotpevos, also in the present,. 
denotes. progressing development, the means of 
which is indicated by r@ mwiorec: the Christian: 
is fortified by means of appropriating faith ; it 
ig almost—0:d r#¢ miotewe (THEOPHYLACT), and. 
not the dative of reference: ‘‘as to the faith’” 
(De Werrr). [The former view is that of Meyer, 
and Eap1n, if év be omitted. ALForD and ELti- 
cort, rejecting év, adopt the latter view. If év 
aith, below, be retained, “faith” must be con- 
sidered subjective, a view which is preferable on: 
other grounds.—R.]—As ye have been. 
taught.—K a6é¢ connects with rq more, and 
édcdGxOnre reminds of Epaphras (i. 7).— 
Abounding therein with thanksgiving, 
is subordinate to ‘stablished,” in order to denote 
the tone in which the ‘‘becoming established” 
acts upon the extension and enlargement of the 
measure of faith. [E.iicorr: ‘mainly reiterat- 
ing with a quantitative, what had previously 
been expressed with a qualitative reference.—R. ]. 
Hence reptooetovrec év aity® is abundant- 
es ea, %. e., fide (Phil. i. 9; Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. 
viii. 7), which is felt to be w privilege, a great 
gift; ¢v ev yaptotig=oww evyapiortia (Gixu- 
MEN). [Atrorp: ‘the field of operation in 
which that abundance is manifested.” Exxicorr 
more accurately distinguishes: “the accompani- 
ment with which mepioc. év riores was associated: 
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correctly joins (reichlich dankbar) “abundantly 
thankful:” the position of the words and the con- 
text, which treats of faith, are against this. 

Warning against apostasy. Ver. 8. 

Ver. 8. Take heed lest there shall be 
any one that maketh you his booty.—The 
future indicative (fo 7ac) denotes an impending 
danger, whose entrance is feared as certain. 
(Heb. iii. 12; comp. Luke xi. 35; Gal. iv. 11. 
Winer’s Gram. p. 469.) 'Ymae éorae 6 ov- 
Acywoy ov is not—ovAaywyq: it marks the con- 
tinuance of this state; it is not simply that one 
or another one deceives them, but there ig one or 
another there, who in character and action is a 
deceiver, ever misleads others. Wuiner’s Gram. 
p. 826. "Yuac, emphatically placed, makes per- 
ceptible the advantages described in ver. 4, which 
they have above others [as well as indicating 
that they themselves were the booty to be carried 
away.—R.] The verb, occurring only here in 
New Testament, means pradam abigere (BENGEL : 
gui non de vobis, sed vos ipsos spoliam faciat): they 
themselves were made a ‘spoil, lost to the Lord. 
Luter is incorrect; who may rob you; and the 
Vulgate (decipiat). 

Through philosophy and vain deceit.— 
The means employed by the seducers. Since the 
preposition and article are not repeated, one 
means, a category is here presented. BENGEL: 
quod adversarii yactabant esse philosophiam et sapi- 
entiam, id Paulus inanem fraudem esse dicit. [Not 
‘‘philosophy ” in general, but what they called 
such, which was “ vain deceit.”—R.] In distine- 
tion from ‘enticing words,” ver. 4, ‘philoso. 

phy” refers to the substance, the thought and 
‘doctrine (against Taeoporet, Canvin and oth- 
vers); in distinction from obveocc, éxiyvwouc, ério- 
Thun (against TITTMANN), to a system; according 
'to the state of the Church and the context, an 
Oriental, and according to vers. 11, 16, 18, some- 
what Judaistic system, although the future 
(éora.) may point to one just arising. It is not 
to be regarded as Hellenic philosophy (TrRtuL. 
LIAN), nor more particularly as Epicurean (Cuiz- 
meENS ALEX.), or as Platonic and Stoic (Hev- 
MANN), or Pythagorean (GRotIvs): nor yet as 
Gnosticism or Kabbalism (Brucker) whose 
germs were just discernible. Philo had already 
ealled the Jewish religion r7v mdarpiov gcAccogiar, 
and Josephus speaks of the three doctrinal sys- 
‘tems of the Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees, as 
TpEtc piAooopiac ; yet it is by no means equivalent 
on this aceount to cultus divinus (HEINRICH). 
Paul does not mean philosophy in itself (Catix- 
TUS: st dicam, vide, ne decipiat vinum, nec vinum 
damno, nee usum ejus accuso, sed de vitando abusu 
moneo), but a certain Judaistico-oriental one 
(Meyer)* which was in itself “vain deceit.” 





* (Meyer remarks: “This ¢eAogodpia is not philosophy in 
ttself and in general, however much it had, in its decay and 
according to ils manifeséation in that age, proven itself to 
the Apostle as folly in comparison with the wisdom of the 
gospel, but the dvfinite speculation, known to his readers, 
which obtained in Colosse and that region, and which con- 
sisted of gnostic theosophy blended with Judaism (Essenism), 
designated by the name philosophy, on account of its onto- 
logical character, and in general, irrespective of its relation 
to the truth rightly so called; but perhaps put forward also 
by the false teachers themselves under this designation, 
which is the more probable, since Paul uses the word only 
in this passage.’ So Eapie, ALFORD and ELLIcoTT substan- 
tially —RB.1 





Eph. v. 6. On this account the Apostle charac- 
terizes it more closely: 

After the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world.—Emphatically asyn- 
detic, with the preposition repeated ; co-ordinate 
clauses, which are to be joined, not with the 
verb, but with what immediately precedes. The 
first: kata THY Tapddoolyv TOY avOpa- 
xwv marks the origin as purely human in con- 
trast with the revelation from God (BENGEL: 
antitheton, deitatis). Theother: kata 7@ oTow- 
yeta tov Ké6opuov marks the substance (BEN-~ 
GEL: antitheton, corporaliter, ver. 9). Td orotyeia, 
used in a physical sense 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, is here, 
as in ver. 20; Gal. iv. 3, 9; Heb. v. 12, used in 
a spiritual, didactic sense; beginnings im edu- 
cation, the A B C of knowledge, upom which 
childish thoughts the Christian as a man looks 
down (1 Cor. xiii. 11). It is incorrect to inter- 
pret: principles of the moral life in the world 
(Huruer); precepts of the world (Luruer); 
rudimenta legis ritwatia is too limited (SuHAUBACH: 
Commentatio, gua exponitur quid ot. T. noo. in N. 
T. sibi veluit). Comp. on ver. 20. [Worps- 
worTH’s interpretation, following that of the 
Fathers, is curious: ‘‘The physical elements, 
such as the Sun and ‘Moon, regulating times 
and seasons; and according to superstitious 
observances of times, Fusts, New Moons, and 
Seventh Day Sabbaths ordered thereby, as if they 
were of the same importance as articles of faith, 
and equally necessary to salvation.” Exuicott’s 
view is to be preferred: ‘all rudimental religious 
teaching of non-Christian character, whether 
heathen or Jewish or a commixture of both,—the 
first element possibly slightly -predominating in 
thought here, the second in ver, 20.” Whether 
the immediate reference be to Judaistic errors or 
not, the phrase must not be limited to Jewish 
worship (Eapis) or ritualistic observances (AL- 
ForD), for the Apostle is not describing the things 
themselves, but giving the category (xara) to 
which they belong. A careful investigation of 
his use of the phrase will not justify any such 
limitation. Comp. Galatians, pp. 96, 105.—R.]— 
And not after Christ.—Sharply conclusive, 
comprehensive negative. Comp. Eph. i. 21; 2 
Cor. v. 17. Incorrect: after the doctrine of 
Christ (Erasmus and others). [Mryer: “The 
activity of this ovAaywyeiv does not have Christ ag 
its objective norm.” Eapre: “True Christian 
science has Him for its centre and Him for its 
object.” On the .whole verse the notes of 
Worvswortu are very full and interesting as 
grouping the patristic authorities respecting the 
angel-worship of the early heretics.—R. ] 

F io of the glory of Christ and His work. Vers. 
-15, 

Ver. 9. Because in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.—’0 rz con- 
firms the warning against a doctrine which does 
not have its norm in Christ, supposing it can 
transcend Him and yet not attaining to Him. 
By ‘in Him dwelleth” (karocwei not katqsxnae) 
Jesus, whose importance is to be portrayed, is 
described as a habitation, whose value rests upon 
what is at home there, [In him” js emphatic, 
in him and in none other than him (Eviicorr),— 
R.]_ This is then ‘all the fulness of the aoa: 
head” (i, 19 ; comp. Rom. xv. 29; xi. 25). Oedrae 
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must be distinguished from fedr7ec (Rom. i. 20); 
the former, vocabulum abstractum significantissimum 
(BEencEL), means Deitas, Godhead [das Gotisein], 
the Divine Essence; the latter, Divinitas, Divinity 
[ Goetlichkeit], the Divine Quality; what is here 
viewed metaphysically is regarded ini. 19, cha- 
rismatically (Myer). Océryc is not to be un- 
derstood as meaning God’s will (the Socrnzans), 
Divine grace and gift (SCHLEIERMACHER), nor 
does ‘all the fulness of the Godhead” refer to 
the Christian Church (Hernricu, ScuenKeL and 
others). Zwuarcxdéc, placed last for emphasis, 
limits “‘ dwelleth,” which refers, in the present, 
to the permanent state of the present and exalted 
Christ, founded (i. 15) upon His nature, and is 
to be regarded, in contrast with ‘rudiments of 
the world” (ver. 8), and “shadows” (ver. 17), 
as indicating the full nature of the matter, and 
from the relation of olko and capa (2 Cor. v. 1 
8q.) with a reference to the Incarnation (Horr- 
MANN, Schriftbew. II. pp. 27 sq, 588; Scumrp, 
Bibl. Theologie, 2, p. 801). Hence it is neither— 
ovowéac (Crrit, Steiger, Huruer), since there 
is no contrast between ovoia in Christ-and évépyeca 
in the prophets, nor—év ré odyart, whether this 
be referred to the Church (ScHENKsL) or to the 
body, which He assumed of the Virgin, that is 
now glorified ee before the Incarnation 
He was év yop$@ Geot (Phil. ii. 6). Beyond Christ 
there is no eternal truth; beyond Him is away 
from Him. [WorpsworrH interprets: 1, sub- 
stantially and truly (Hilary); 2, bodily, in dis- 
tinction from ‘soul’? (Council of Antioch),— 
quoting Augustine, who combines both views. 
But the literal interpretation is far preferable : 
‘in bodily fashion” (Exticorr). «Before His 
Incarnation the fulness dwelt in Him, as the 
Adyos GoapKoc, but not owuarindc, as now that He 
is the Adyoc évoapxog” (AtForD). If this be the 
correct view, then with Mzyrer we must regard 
the present, xarocxel, as referring the whole ex- 
pression to the glorified Christ. He also finds an 
apologetic design in the emphasis given to the 
adverb, ‘‘ bodily,” since the false teachers, “ by 
their doctrine of angels (comp. ver. 10), appear 
to have spiritualistically split up the tAjpaua ric 
Gedrqtoc.”’ —R. ] 

Ver. 10. And ye are made fullin him— 
[Perhaps to bring out the double predication in- 
volved in the position of the words, it were bet- 
ter to render: ‘And ye (being) in Him are made 
full.”—-R.] Kai is a simple copulative, making 
the clause depend upon dr. ’"Eoré (not yiveo6e) 
standing first is pregnant: ‘ye are,” need not 
first become so; the ‘“‘being”’ is more strongly 
marked than the subject, in contrast to Christ; 
hence tyelc is not expressed. It is not the impe- 
rative (Grotius and others): Beneficium Christi, 
non nostrum officium (Cauov.). But only in Him 
are they memAypwuévot. Erasmus: Christo cum 
sitis semel insili; BENGEL: ipse plenus, nos replete. 
Luruer is incorrect: vollkommen. [K. V. also— 
*‘complete.” Eavre’s translation is given above ; 


Atrorp: “filled up;” Exxicort, as above, also} g 


“filled full,’—-Rhemish, ‘‘in Him replenished.” 
—R.] The perfect excludes the further effect of 
the fact, Neither ri¢ Oeérytoc (THEOPHYLACT and 
others) nor sapientia et virtute (BENGEL) is to be 
supplied; the first is not indicated by the text, 
which does not read kal wueic, nor the second by 





the context. Divine Truth, Power, Life are 
treated of. Comp. Eph. iii. 19; Jno. i. 16.— 
[Mryer: “Out of the ‘fulness of the Godhead’ 
which dwells in Christ, flows the being made 
full of the Christian, which therefore has itg 
ground in none other than Christ and in nothing 
else than fellowship with Him. Filled with 
what? The answer is self-evident to the con- 
sciousness of the reader. It is the charismatic 
mAgpwoc, which Christians in virtue of their vi- 
tal union with the Lord have received and con- 
tinually possess, out of the metaphysical rAfpupa 
dwelling in Christ, out of the ‘fulness of the 
Godhead.’ ”—R. ] 

Who is the head of all principality and 
power.—-This affirms the absolute dignity of 
Christ over against the angelic world (ver. 18). 
Comp. i. 18. In Him they may, must have 
enough, 

Ver. 11. In whom ye also were circum- 
cised.—[Kai, ‘also,’ emphasizes the fact 
stated by the verb, which is a historical aorist: 
hence “were” not “are” (E. V.).—R.] The 
reference is to their entrance into Christianity, 
to conversion, regeneration in Christ. The 
Christian is circumcised, not indeed as the Ju. 
daistic teachers required, with the Jewish cir- 
cumcision, but: with a circumcision made 
without hands, wepirouy ayetpomolgry 
[‘‘not hand-wrought,” Exzicotr.—R.]—The 
Jewish external rite was yetporointoc (Eph. ii. 
11). Comp. Rom. ii. 28, 29; Deut. x. 16; xxx. 
6; Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv.7; Acts vii. 51. He 
then sets forth, wherein this spiritual circumci- 
sion of the heart, which is better than the Jew- 
ish, consists: in the putting off the body 
of the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ. 
—[The E. V. not only retains ‘‘ of the sins,” but 
is faulty in punctuation; the second év also it 
renders “by,” when it is parallel to the first.— 
R.] The first clause is in contrast with the ex- 
ternality, the second with the ‘thand” that 
performs it; according to the former this cir- 
cumcision is a moral advance, according to the 
latter an act of Christ. ‘In the putting off the 
body of the flesh” describes the body on which 
it takes place, as belonging to the flesh (adpé), 
entirely corresponding with the context, and 
parallel to ‘‘the body of sin” (Rom. vi. 6), which 
lives in the flesh, so that it is not indifferent (see 
Eph, ii. 3). The material, earthly body is not 
spoken of here, as in i. 22, but the sinfully sen- 
suous organism, ‘the old man” (Rom. vii. 14). 
The substantive améxdvocc (only here) is emphatic 
and in contrast with the circumcision, which se- 
vers only a small part. It is joined with rop 
odparoc, which naturally neither means, massa, 
totality (Catvin and others), nor refers to 
Christ’s body and His death (ScHNECKENBURGER), 
since avo? is wanting. Luraer, retaining rov 
duaptiav, renders incorrectly : ‘ the sinful body 
in the flesh.”—“« In the circumcision of Christ” 
presents nothing new or important, except in the 
enitive, which denotes the author (THRODORET: 
aitioc) of the circumcision. [Enuicorr: ‘the 
originating cause; Christ by union with Himself 
brings about the circumcision and imparts it to 
believers.”—R.] It is incorrect to apply it to 
the circumcision to which Christ was subjected 
(Scuérreen), or to view Christ only as the Me- 
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diator of it (Msyer). Nor should we on account 
of ayxecpororgrou apply it to baptism (Storr [AL- 
FORD apparently], and others). 

Ver. 12, Buried with him in baptism.— 
The participle ovyragévres, following wepier- 
unfnre (ver. 11), denotes the progress of the en- 
trance of conversion. ‘Putting off the body” 
reminded of death; ‘‘ being buried” was readily 
suggested. Avr, governed by civ in composi- 
tion, denotes the fellowship with Christ, which is 
consummated ‘in baptism,” that is a water bath 
and a water grave for the ‘“‘old man.”’ Comp. 
Rom. vi. 3,4. We live Christ’s life, with and 
through Him, symbolically, ethically, spiritually, 
put actually and really. [‘ Burial implies a pre- 
vious death.” ‘The reality of death is evinced 
by burial.” “This point of burial they had 
reached—when they were baptized—for then they 
personally professed a faith which implied the 
death of sin within them” (Eaprs). The refer- 
ence to burial in connexion with ba}.tism, suggests, 
that death to sin had already taken place, hence 
this ordinance has not in itself any efficacy ‘in 
the putting off the body of the flesh.” There is no 
doubt that the participle describes an action near- 
ly contemporaneous with that of the preceding 
verb. This rite would speedily follow the ‘ put- 
ting off ;’? though ALForD is scarcely correct: 
“the new life being begun at baptism.’’—Braune 
admits, as must be done, an allusion to immersion 
in baptism, but enters into no discussion as to 
the mode; the question is not deemed so import- 
ant in Germany as it has been madehere. Eapin 
says: ‘‘Whatever may be otherwise said in favor 
of immersion, it is plain that here the burial is 
wholly ideal.—Believers are buried in baptism, 
but even in immersion they do not go through a 
process having any resemblance to the burial 
and resurrection of Christ.” Aznrorp correctly 
admits an allusion to the carddvocg and avadvore 
in baptism, but adds, ‘To maintain from such a 
circumstance that immersion is necessary in bap- 
tism, is surely the merest trifling, and a resusci- 
tation of the very ceremonial spirit which the 
Apostle here is arguing against.” A fair exegesis 
must allow that the passage proves immersion to 
be baptism; whether baptism is immersion turns 
on something else than exegesis; see controver- 
sial works on both sides of the question. A list will 
be found, Lanan’s Com. Matthew, p. 560.—R. ] 

In whom ye were also raised together 
through the faith.—[So Braune renders. The 
aorist cuvyyépOnre, must be rendered “were 
raised.” Whether raised ‘‘together” or «with 
Him,” depends upon the reference in év@: in 
baptism or in Christ.—R.] "Ev @ is parallel to 
év @ (ver. 11), and refers like é¢ (ver. 10) to Christ 
and not to baptism; nat ovvnyépOyre does 
not confirm the latter reference, but requires the 
former, since «ai renders prominent an advance 
from the “burial” in immersion at baptism—the 
new life would not enter with the immersion but 
with the emersion, and we should find é ov or 
dc’ od [7. e., were the reference to baptism.—R. ]. 
The fellowship with the life of Christ (‘raised 
together’) rests upon union with His Person 
(gv @). [So Davenant, Meyer, Eapin. For 
the other view, see ALForD and Exzicorr in 
loco.—R.] Hence there is no pleonasm here 
(De Werte), nor any reference to the resurrec- 





tion of the body, which is an ideal possession be- 
fore the parousia, but becomes a reality with it 
(Meyer, the Greek Fathers: xal yap éynyépueba 
rH Suvdpec, ch Kal py TH évepyeia). LuvyyépOyre de- 
notes an accomplished fact, corresponding with 
that accomplished in baptism, and like this, ac- 
tual, but according to the context, spiritual, ethi- 
cal. After the negative side of dying to sin, the 
positive side of a new life is set forth, promi- 
nence being given to the subjective appropria- 
tion, dca THo wWioTews, hinted at already in év 
© Beneurisexcellent: wt mors est ante resurrec- 
tionem, sic baptismus natura precedit fidem adultam. 
The genitive depending on riorewc: of the ope- 
ration of Goé, can only set forth the object, since 
only this (Eph. iii. 12; Phil. i. 27; iii. 9; Rom. iti. 
22; Gal. ii. 16, 20; iii. 22), or the believing subject 
(ver. 6; i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 3, iii. 2) isdenoted by 
the genitive. [Exzicort, while taking this as the 
genitive object?, considers the statement of Murer, 
referred to above, and endorsed by Eapiz and 
ALrorp, as not perfectly certain.—R.] Luraar 
ig incorrect: ‘which God works.” 

God isthen characterized; who hath raised 
him from the dead, because the syllogism 
runs: Has God raised Christ, then can He also 
bring me to new life (comp. Eph. i. 19, 20). It 
is precisely through faith in such an ‘‘ operation 
of God,” that this is experienced. 

Ver. 13. And you being dead in your 
sins.—|“ When you were dead,” Exticotr.—R, ] 
See on Eph. ii. 1-5. Here the ‘‘ being dead’ is 
more strongly marked, than the ‘being ;” there 
the simple dative marks the cause of this condi- 
tion, here the results manifesting the condition 
are added; there inward motions (duapria) are 
added to outward transgressions (raparréuara), 
here is added: and the uncircumcision of 
your flesh (the preposition “in” is supplied in 
thought).—This means the uneradicated, sensu- 
ous, sinful pature which marked the heathen. 
‘“‘Uncircumcision” according to the context is 
ethical, spiritual (Deut. x. 16; Jere. iv. 4), and 
is more closely characterized by the genitive. 
This is epexegetical, odp£ being used, as in ver. 
11, in the ethical sense, so that the carnal nature 
is regarded as their uncircumcision (BLEEK). 
Benger: exquisita appellatio peceati originalis. 
Meyer is incorrect in taking véxpove and dxpo- 
Bvoria literally, and odp{ as indifferent. [Mrysr 
seems to place the moral significance in ric 
capxéc, hence axpoBvoria, which is their state 
still, is now indifferent (Atrorp). This gives to 
axpoB. its literal meaning. Eapie takes the 
whole phrase literally: ‘‘Uncircumcision of the 
flesh was the physical mark of a heathen state.” 
Exuicorr gives a slight ethical force to capxéc, 
which he considers a possessive genitive—they 
were heathens, unconverted heathens as their 
very bodies could attest. Braune’s view seems 
more in accordance with the context.—R. 

You hath he quickened together with 
him, ovvelwroinoev tuag obv abre 
See on Eph. iii. 5. 'Tuae [omitted in Rec; 
“you” to be inserted in E. V.—R.] and ofp 
[‘‘ together with’—R.] are repeated as an em- 
phatic reminder to the readers. MryER in- 
correctly takes the verb in its literal sense 
[doubtless to correspond with his interpretation 
of the preceding context—R.], and Hernricu 
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makes Christ the subject, when the context re- 
quires “God,” quite as mueh as it refers to the 
new’ spiritual life beginning. with regeneration, 
which is. eternal life to be perfected at the resur- 
rection. [Hnaicorr also makes “Christ” the 
subject, rendering “ with Himself.” His inter- 
pretation ofthe whole passage is modified by this 
view, which he ably defends; see his notes in 
loco, which are highly suggestive. Still the pre- 
dicates throughout are better applied to God; 
those in this verse, ‘“‘quickened” and “ for- 
given,” being so generally ascribed to God, that 


the burden of proof resis with those who take. 


the other view. As they have not succeeded in 
showing-a preponderance of reasons in its favor, 
it'is safer to consider “God” the subject (comp. 
Mever).—R.] 

The mode of the life is described; having 
forgiven us all trespasses, yapiodpevoc 
peiv wavta T&é wmapantdpara (Curysos- 
tom: 4 77 vexpéryra éroter).—The objective act 
of reconciliation and justification is referred to, 
and its universal efficacy denoted by “us” [not 
“you,” the Colossians merely, but all believers, 
—R.] At the same time the connection between 
the new life beginuing with pardon and justifi- 
cation, and the propitiation of the wrath of God 
and reconciliation of man with Him is hinted at. 
BENGEL: cum hac liberatione a peccato conjuncta est 
liberatio ab opprobrio peccati (ver. 14) et liberatio a 
potestate tenebrarum (ver. 15). 

Ver. 14. Having blotted out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against 
us.—‘‘ Having blotted out” (éfaAeipac), joined 
like the preceding participle to ‘ quickened 
together,” is contemporaneous,* and describes 
significantly the act of Divine grace. The verb 
(here and Acts iii. 19; Rev. iii. 5; vii. 17; xxi. 

) means to wash out, then to obliterate. ‘The 
handwriting against us” is the law obligating 
us and proving our debt, witnessing against us, 
a bond [Schulddokument], (Job v. 8; ix. 5). It 
means God’s law among Gentiles and Jews (Rom. 
ii. 14, 15), not the Mosaic law merely (Mrxer) ; 
hence we cannot here distinguish between the 
moral and ceremonial law, and refer this ex- 
clusively to the former (LurHsR), or to the lat- 
ter only (Canvin), which is also a moral affair, 
and‘ affects the conscience. ‘All trespasses” 
are here treated of [hence “the whole law” 
Davenant, Exticott—R.], and Christ’s death 
for the Gentiles also, indeed here with special 
reference to them. The dative roi¢g dédypacrv 
(see Eph. ii. 15; év. déyyaotv) denotes the con- 
tents of the handwriting, written with well- 
known commandments (Mrver), as Gal. vi. 11. 
This is explained by the adjectival and verbal 
character of the word yecpéypag¢ov. [The verbal 
element governing the dative. Mryzr would 
make the dative instrumental; Exuicotr makes 
it the dative with reference to, that in which the 
hostile aspect was specially evinced,” objecting 
decidedly to the government by the verbal ele- 
ment. Eapre and Aurorp agree with Braune: 
«Phe simple dative of form, that distinctive and 





[* Mever with reason insists that it is not contemporane- 
ous, but means: “after he had blotted out,” etc. “The 
divine work of redemption in Christ must occur before the 
forgiveness, through appropriation of it by the believers, 
could take place.”—R.]. 





well known form, which the handwriting asg- 
sumed.—R.] The dative is not=consisting in 
commandments, (CALVIN), nor instead of the. 
genitive (CasTELLIo), nor to be joined to xaé@’ 
7 (CALov.), nor connected with both the pre- 
ceding expressions (WINER’s Gram., p. 206); asi 
little does it belong to ‘having. blotted out” in 
the sense: with reference to ordinances (SrE1- 
cer, Harztzss on Eph, i, 1), or through the 
gospel doctrine. of faith (the Greek fathers). 
SCHENKEL joins it with what follows appealing 
to Actsi. 22: did mvebuaroc ayiov ob¢ éeAéEato, 
and BuerK also without sufficient grounds. 

Which was contrary to us.—This relative 
clause is only an emphatic repetition of ka? judv; 
(Meyer), and not to be distinguished from it as. 
is done by BEncEL: contra esse et inimicum esse 
differunt, sicut status belli et sa pugna. [ELuicotT: 
‘¢an expansion of the preceding: it was hostile: 
not merely in its direction and aspects, but 
practically and definitely.” There is no idea of 
secret hostility, sub contrarius.—R. ] 

And he has taken it out of the way,— 
The perfect denotes the completed, still efficient 
fact; the handwriting is not only blotted out, 
it is removed entirely, and this ccntinues to be so. 
Thus the transition from the participial to the fi- 
nite construction is explained (as i, 26; WineR’s 
Gram. p. 588). The mode of taking it away is 
described: By nailing it to his cross [‘‘to the 
cross.”—R.] It was the law rather than Christ, 
which was slain and done away with on the 
cross, because He bore the curse of the law, took 
away its condemnation. Men slew Christ, but 
the Lord slew the law on the cross. Gal. ii. 18; 
2 Pet. ii. 24. [There seems to be no ground for 
the opinion, that there is here an allusion to 
the cancelling of a bond, by driving a nail 
through it, although WorpsworrtyH expresses the 
thought thus strikingly: ‘‘He nailed the bond 
of our debt to the Tree, and as by the Tree in 
Paradise we became debtors to God in the first 
Adam, so by the Tree in Calvary we received re- 
mission of our debt in the Second Adam.”—R.] 

Ver. 15. And having spoiled principali- 
ties and powers.—’Arexdvoduevocg, found 
only here and iii. 9. It denotes the result of the 
contest against the wicked angels (comp. i. 16; 
ii. 10; Eph. ii. 2; vi. 11, 12), and has an em- 
phatic position at. the beginning of the sentence 
before the finite verb. Bunaun: gut angelos 
bonas colebant, malos timebant ; neucrum jure. The 
verb is well rendered by the Vulgate: exspoli« 
ans. The middle signification, which is unmis- 
takable in iii. 9, falls into the back ground here. 
[Iwo points are open to discussion here: 1. 
What is the meaning of amexdvoduevoc? 2. What 
is the reference in rag apyd¢ nai tag tkovciac? 1. 
The more common interpretation is as above, 
“having spoiled,” but WorpswortH, ELLicort, 
Axrorp, render ‘having divested himself of,” 
“ putting off,” giving the middle sense. 2. Of 
what did. He divest Himself? Here the com- 
mentators above mentioned differ, WorpswortH 
and Exuicorr, taking Christ as the subject, refer 
‘‘ principalities and powers” to opposing hostile 
powers of evil, and follow Hilary, Augustine, in 
explaining thus: the powers of evil had power 
against Christ, as mortal in His flesh: He di- 
vested Himself of His flesh, by thus doing He di- 
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vested Himself of them. See Worpsworrn’s full 
notes upholding this view. Still it seems to be a 
forced interpretation. Atrorp does not admit 
that these principalities and powers are infernal 
potentates. Ile considers that the angelic agency 
(Gal, iii. 19) in the giving of the law is referred 
to, and these “put off” by the abrogation and 
taking away of the law, God manifesting Him- 
self henceforward without a vail in the exalted 
Person of Jesus. This too seems forced. The 
view so strongly supported by Meyer, which 
takes God as the subject, ‘‘spoiling’ as the 
meaning of the participle, and the infernal 
powers as referred to in ‘principalities and 
powers,” is preferable to either of the others, 
on the ground of simplicity and accordance with 
the subsequent context.—R.] Thus deprived of 
their power, stripped of their armor as it were, 
in their helplessness: He made a shew of 
them with boldness.—’Ed ery parecer (only 
here and Matt. i. 19 ) has God as its subject, who 
now as ina triumph makes a show to their shame 
and His honor: the subject being the same as 
that of aexdvoduevoc, it is not repeated. Ev 
nappnotgis “frankly and freely” (frank und 
frei), and denotes the confidence and certainty of 
the complete, permanent victory (comp. 1 Jno. ii. 
28) [Lanae’s Commentary, p. 82.—R.] “Openly” 
(Luruer) [and E. V.] is already found in the 
verb. [The idea of putting to shame (apadecy- 
fatioat) does not necessarily belong to the sim- 
ple verb. ALFORD, to carry out his view of the 
object of the verb, renders év wappyoia ‘in open- 
ness ” of speech, declaring and revealing by the 
cross; that there is none but Christ the Head of 
all principalities and powers. For this there 
seems to be no good support.—R. | 

Triumphing over them in it. — Here 
OpraupBetoac avréve means “triumphing 
over them,” while 2 Cor. ii. 14: @psayPebaag tuac 
has the force of the Hiphil: ‘making us to tri- 
umph,” <‘‘Them” means the persons conceived 
of as ‘‘ principalities and powers.” “Ev av7T@ 
denotes the place of contest, the cross (ver. 14). 
It is not *=in Christo (Bence), [ALrorpD, margin 
of English Bible—R.]. It was precisely ‘the 
cross, this symbol of shame and sorrow, which 
was the place of victory over the enemies of God” 
(ScHENKEL). 

[On the whole verse, see Eapizr. Both he and 
Braune agree entirely with Meyer, whose exe- 
gesis of this passuge is highly satisfactory. 
Worpsworrts is unusually full and valuable on 
this section, though his comments belong more 
properly to the homiletical department. Ext1- 
corr’s exegesis is modified by his taking Christ 
as the subject throughout.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Paul’s care of the Churches. Great is the 
sympathy of Paul, who not only hfs in eye and 
mind, as the Epistles to the Corinthians show, 
all the members of a Christian congregation, but 
fraternally remembers in prayer and paternally 
cares for with his counsel, all congregations of 
the Church of his Lord, even those personally 





* [The original omits “not,” but it is an obvious typo- 
graphical error, which I have corrected without hesitation. 


—R.] 





unknown to him, whenever, as in this case, 
through the coming of Epaphras to him, a way 
of God’s pointing out is opened to him. He does 
not step aside from his calling, from his immedi- 
ate sphere of duty, but takes root in the soil ap- 
pointed to him and bears fruit, but fruit for 
many without, as far as in him lies, for all. No 
one can appeal to the Apostle and his part in 
the great work, who does not take root and bear 
fruit in his own immediate calling, as though it 
were too narrow for him. 

2. Error a calamity. The Apostle regards er- 
ror and entanglement therein as calamity and 
sorrow, which begins with wavering and uncer- 
tainty, and has its root in moral deficiency. 
Hence his sympathizing solicitude, hence his 
mapaxaneiv directed to their sapdiag (ver. 2). 
[Eapige: “The conflict of error with truth could 
not but lead to distraction and mental turmoil; 
and in proportion to their misconception of the 
gospel, or their confusion of idea with regard to 
its spirit, contents and aim, would be their loss of 
that peace and solace, which the new religion 
had imparted to them.”—R. ] = 

8. Christian unity. That saying of Ruprrrus 
Metpentus in the seventeenth century: in ne- 
cessariis unilas, in non necessarits libertas, in utrisque 
caritas, could have been taken from ver. 2, where 
‘cin love” sets forth the subjective, and ‘unto 
full knowledge of the mystery of God” the ob- 
jective moment of true unity. The “mystery” is 
the *‘ necessary ”’ matter, in which there must be 
unity ; for a) as to its nature it is entirely Gods 
affair ; b) as to its purport it is the fulness of all 
wisdom and knowledge, the treasury of all truth in 
the world and the plan of salvation in the king- 
dom of God ; ¢) as to its position it isa fact re- 
vealed and revealing in Christ; d) as to its end, it 
reaches into eternity; e€) as to its mission, it guides 
protectingly through dime with its errors and 
dangers; f) as to its requirements, it concerns 
believing acceptance and living therein. [Be-living, 
which is implied etymologically and practically 
in believing.—R.] Accordingly the one centre of 
both the mystery and the unity is Christ in His 
Being and work. [Still more if we adopt the 
reading which makes Christ Himself the mystery. 
The one ‘necessary’ matter, about which there 
must be unity, is the answer to the question, 
‘what think ye of Christ? ”—R. ] 

4. The Being of Christ is all the fulness of the 
Godhead in bodily reality (ver. 9). This Paul- 
ine statement is related to the Johannine; ‘the 
Word became flesh ;” the latter gives prominence 
to the historical incarnation, the former to the 
permanent state of the Exalted One, 

5. The Work of Christ is pre-supposed as that 
of a mediator, who suffered death upon the Cross 
as an atonement for us, whom God the Father 
has raised again, in order that this fact of salva- 
tion should be made of benefit to us; it is essen- 
tially of an ethical nature. 

6. Salvation is essentially a new life, the cause 
of which is God (the subject in vers. 13-15), the 
mediation of which is in Christ, resting objectively 
upon Christ's death on the Cross, whereby forgive- 
ness of sin has been provided, the accusations 
and curse of the law done away, the power of the 
kingdom of darkness broken, and beginning sub- 
Jectwely with faith, the principle of the new life, 
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types of which are found both in the Old Testa- 
ment and the life of Christ. The circumcision 
of the Old Testament corresponds with baptism in 
the New; both point, formally, to a putting away, 
the former partially, to a separation, the latter 
totally, to a dying, since the immersion points to 
the burial of Christ (vers. 11, 12; Rom. vi. 34); 
materially, both apply to the flesh, on which the 
sinful nature depends; the dying, being buried 
and rising again of Christ are events in His life 
which the believer, in contrast with the world, in 
and about him, must experience in his inner, 
moral life. In Christ, therefore, that is fulfilled, 
which before Him was only hinted at, prefigured; 
and only from Him and in Him, by means of 
faith, can the participation in this fulfilment be 
gained. [Eapie: “The Apostle looks on cir- 
cumcision and baptism as being closely con- 
nected—the spiritual blessing symbolized by 
both being of a similar nature; though, proba- 
bly, it would be straining this connection to 
allege it as a proof that baptism has been in all 
points ordained for the Church in room of cir- 
cumcision.”—To this may be added that just so 
far as we can refer to this passage in support. of 
any mode of baptism, to the same extent we can 
find in it a proof of the connexion between bap- 
tism and circumcision. If we press it in the 
first direction, we must also in the second, as 
Braune does. Whatever may be gained from it 
in support of immersion, is equally gained for 
pxdo-baptism.—R. ] 

7. Sin has so widely developed its power, that 
not only does every man stand under that power, 
but each man entirely: he is dead in his sinful 
doing and sinful being (ver. 13), so that he must 
be born again. It is the first power, which 
Christ endured to the uttermost and, sinlessly, 
victoriously, overcame on the cross in His propi- 
tiatory death. With the pardon of sin the new 
life begins. : 

8. The law, given on account of sin and against 
it as an external one, is contrary to man in his 
sin as his accuser. In Christ it is fulfilled, in 
Him it is satisfied. Against Him it can present 
no accusation and no guilt: He is the Fulfilled. 
Bodily law, which He has at once upheld and 
torn; upheld on the side of righteousness, torn 
‘and done away with on the side of the accuser 
and the curse. Only when the law is satisfied, 
is it done and done away; this has taken place 
in Christ and takes place only in Him. 

9. The kingdom of darkness, the spiritual pow- 
ers of evil have in sin their power over man, but 
lost it on the sinless Redeemer; in the atoning 
death of Christ, they gained a victory which was 
their defeat. Only he who lives to the flesh, re- 
mains under the dominion of the Evil one: who- 
ever dies to sin and the flesh with Christ is 
snatched from this and has a share in the victory 
of Christ. 

10. All mental culture, even the bloom of an or- 
ganic science, of a philosophy, a love of wisdom, 
which is merely the intellectual product of the 
human mind, which does not proceed out of 
moral life founded on Christ’s life and rooted in 
Him, is idle, empty deceit and illusion. That 
which is most elegant, most noble and great 
without Christ is only elementary, imperfect in 
comparison with what He offers: the simplest, 


plainest of what is offered in Him, exceeds that 
in value. An humble Christian has and can do 
and knows, more and better than an unchristian 
philosopher. What is Christian alone is worthy 
of humanity, humane. As truly Christian life 
surpasses any other nobly moral life, so truly 
Christian opinion is more important and more 
truthful than any otherwise important specula- 
tive knowledge. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Do not meddle in spheres and activities, which 
do not concern you, but, with the gifts entrusted 
to you, labor in the calling to which you are ap- 
pointed; do not seek only for intimate friends 
of the same mind and station as yourself, per- 
haps in wider circles, to make amends for those 
indolent or opposed about you.—Take no offence 
at the ocean depth of the mystery of Redemption 
in Christ; the pearls of truth and wisdom, thou 
canst only find there. Before the truths become 
a harvest which we gather in, they are dull 
clouds in the distance, or ore in the depths.— 
What thou receivest as seed, return as blossom, 
what thou receivest as blossom, return as fruit.— 
Only the fellowship which has its cement in 
love, has its eternal end in true knowledge.—En- 
tering into worldly mental culture without, thou 
not only losest something, but art thyself lost; 
lost to God and bound to human principles; you 
forego a blessed eternity, as you gaily go down 
the stream of time. No stand-points are more 
inferior than those without Christ, however well 
esteemed they may be of men.—Three powers 
are to be feared: 1) the power of Satan who 
stands behind the flesh and its motions; 2) the 
power of the flesh, that breaks out in sin; 38) 
the power of the law, that appears against our 
sin as accuser. 

Cavin :—Ver. 15. No tribunal so magnificent, 
no regal throne so glorious, no triumphal pomp 
so splendid, no chariot so sublime, as was that. 
gibbet upon which Christ overcame death and 
the devil, the prince of death, whom He utterly 
bruised under His feet. 

Starke :—There are three excellent peculiari- 
ties, which must be found in a preacher, and also 
in any Christian, if he would make others know a 
matter; 1) that he himself be certain of its truth; 
2) that he be able rightly to convince others of 
the same; 3) that he have a good end in view. 
—As a mother, who has children suffering in 
various degrees of sickness, attends most to the 
one who lies lowest, but never on that account 
permits herself to neglect or slight the others, 
so an instructor cares most for those hearers, 
who are in the most dangerous circumstances ; 
yet not so as to forget or neglect the others.—See 
what belongs to genuine Christianity ; » wealth 
and certainty of faith, a knitting together of 
hearts in love, a walk in Christ.—When we 
rightly know and have Christ, we know and have 
enough, though we know and have nothing else. 
—God’s word is an inexhaustible mine full of 
treasures and riches; seek! dig! test! you 
will find one after another unto your spiritual 
and eternal delight.—Rational speeches are not 
always the truth, nor are learning and skill always 





a certain evidence of truth._—If we are rooted 
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in Christ, we must prove by bearing fruit as trees 
of righteousness. Are we built on Christ, we 
must stand steadfast and unmovable, so that no 
winds and rains of afiliction can overthrow us. 
A good inflow makes a good outflow; he who 
takes in much, can and must also give out much. 
Since then believers receive so much from and in 
Christ, so their active gratitude must flow copi- 
ously forth in unremitting obedience. — The 
Church is not a school of sages, where each can 
display the fanciful dreams of his reason.—In 
matters of faith the reason is an unfaithful 
and deceitful guide, that delivers us to error and 
delusion. The gospel is the true Christian phi- 
losophy, transcending all science, all human in- 
stitutions, from which it can accept no law.— 
God is the creditor, we His debtors. 1) He is 
Omniscient, we cannot conceal a debt from Him; 
2) Heisalmighty, He can exact the debt by force ; 
3) He is just, He will and must be paid; 4) He 
is omnipresent, none canescape Him. Who must 
not fear on this account ? 

Geruacu :—To every man, unenlightened, fol- 
lowing his own wisdom, the mystery, plainly as 
it is revealed in the gospel, is closed, as to the 
blind eye the sun at mid day does not shine. But 
whoever knows how to study this great book, 
Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, finds all 
knowledge therein. Humility opens the book, 
faith reads it, and love understands it.—[Jesus 
Christ; 1) The way on which the Christians 
walk; 2) the root from which they draw all their 
life-sap, 38) the foundation on which their whole 
inner life should rest.—R. ] 

Riscer:—lIn natural things man prefers see- 
ing all with his own eyes, and resting on his 
own observation rather than on what others can 
tell him. In the kingdom of grace however, one 
must be of such a tender heart, that he from the 
‘being knit together in love,”’ accepts much that 
others have experienced.—Among the Corinthians 
there was more of intelligence and knowledge, 
but less of submissive love reaching to others. 
On this account he pruned their knowledge and 
guided them to growing strength inlove. Among 
the Colossians there was more of tractable love, 
but without sufficient light. Hence he had a 
conflict, that their obedient love should not be 
abused, but that they might acquire minds ex- 
pert in examination.—The Apostle’s word of in- 
eitement: walk in Him, means more than follow- 
ing in His footsteps, it signifies, that for such a 
walk as He walked, all strength is derived from 
Christ, that the walk is a fruit borne from Christ 
the vine.—In the time when God permitted the 
heathen to walk their own ways, He yet granted 
some footprints, from which something of Him 
and His truth could be made an object of search. 
On the part of God these were given as servicea- 
ble rudiments, but on the part of men they did 
not remain purely so. And if now-a-days any 
one will extol these as the choice relics of anti- 
quity, it isas though some one should devote him- 
self to a heap of sweepings, to find there a, lost 
pearl. 

ScHLEIERMACHER.—Ripeness of understanding 
in regard to the kingdom of God and intelligence 
respecting the things of this world are not. to- 
gether (Matt. xi. 25; Luke xvi. 8).—Love fur- 
thers the growth and maturity of the under- 





standing.—[Why we continue in Christ? He 
has 1) not. only the words of eternal life, but 2) 
the power of eternal life.—R. ] . 
Hzvsner:—Unity, firm knitting together, in- 
corporation in love, increases the ‘ plerophy” 
[wAypogiac fulness, made an adjective in E. V. 
ver. 2:—-R.]: the correct, firm conviction, the 
confidence in our insight, when we are certain 
of the matter.—External discipline and order 
must ever accompany faith in the life of the 
Church. Paul mentions their “‘order’’ first, 
because it first meets the eye.—In Christian 
faith there must be constancy. Growth therein 
is necessary, but change is destructive.—Man 
may learn to know himself from the wisdom of 
the world, but it cannot help him.—He who has 
the fulness, can give abundantly. In Christ 
we have abundance, all others let us hunger. 
Christ’s word satisfies, contents the soul.—All, 
whom Christ has not awakened, are to be re- 
garded as still dead.—[He who remains under 
Christ’s standard, conquers.—R. ] 
PassAVANT:—What now-a-days is so giadly 
shunned by many pious people, sometimes as 
dangerous, again as unprofitable, the Apostle 
here holds to be necessary, aye, he labors and 
struggles to bring souls thither. He would 
know of no poverty of spirit, which, made up of 
sheer laziness and cowardice, is willingly satis- 
fied with superficial knowledge of saving truth: 
he insisted rather upon that riches of knowledge 
and of spirit, which contributes to the genuine 
poverty of an humble spirit. He would know 
of no blind or dim faith, but of open seeing eyes. 
He sought to produce in the Colossians a clear 
understanding, a plenitude of knowledge,—that 
their knowledge might suffer from no defects, 
be diseased from no obscurations or fluctuations, 
that might profoundly penetrate and gaze into 
the mystery of God and the Father.—-Gratitude 
then helps us to stand, and joyously stand fast 
before every foreign spirit, before every foreign 
power, in every temptation and conflict; it is a 
rock, from which the darts of unbelief rebound. 
When the Roman proconsul on the judgment-seat 
urged that holy man Polycarp to curse Jesus 
Christ to save his life, the martyr answered, 
‘‘For eighty-six years I have served Him: He 
has never yet done me harm. How can I blas- 
pheme my King, who has saved me?’’—* Vain 
deceit,” Paul calls all human worldly wisdom 
and doctrine, which knows nothing of one true 
God; ‘tradition of men, rudiments of the 
world,” all that oriental philosophy, which with 
its old and new twilight, its destructive atmo- 
sphere, marred the divine doctrine, it would en- 
large and complete,—‘ vain deceit,” that Jewish 
leaven, which through its ancient consequence, 
through use and abuse of the Mosaic ordinances 
and principles, threatened to rob the disciples of 
their new freedom, or stint them therein, to put 
again upon them ‘‘a yoke which neither their 
fathers nor they themselves were able to bear.”— 
_For the Reformation festival [October 31st, an- 
niversary of the nailing of Luther’s theses on 
the church-door at Wittenberg, 1517.—R.] (ver. 
8-9). How do we prove ourselves abundantly 
grateful for the regeneration of our Church? If 
we 1) hold fast to the ground of salvation, which 
it proclaims to us; 2) use the means of salvation, 
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which it offers to us; 8) walk in the way of sal- 
vation, which it prescribes to us. 
[Bispina:—Ver. 6. Notice that Paul here 
says, ‘“‘ye have received Christ,” not the doctrine 
of Christ. True faith is a spiritual communion; 
for in faith we receive not only the doctrine of 
Christ, but Himself, into us: in faith He Him- 
self dwells in us: we cannot separate Christ, as 
Eternal Truth and His doctrine.—R. ] ; 
[Bisnor Anprewes:—Ver. 14. If one be in 
debt and danger of the law, to have a brother 
of the same blood, made of the same woman, will 
little avail him, except he will come also «under 
the law,” 7. «., become his surety, and undertake 
forhim. And such was our estate. ‘The hand- 
writing,’ our bond, we had forfeited. This 
debt of ours was no money debt, we were not 
sub lege pecuniaria, but capitalii; and the debt of 
@ capital law is death. He paid that to the full, 
and having paid it ‘blotted out the hand-writ- 
ing,” cancelled the sentence of the law.—R. ] 
[Henry :—Ver. 1. We can think, and pray and 
be concerned for one another at the greatest 
distance; the communion of the saints is a spir- 
itual thing.—Ver. 2. The prosperity of the soul 
is the best prosperity. Great knowledge and 
strong faith make a soul rich. The more inti- 
mate communion we have with our fellow Christ- 
ians, the more the soul prospers.—Vers. 6, 7, a 
sovereign antidote against seducers.—They who 
pin their faith on other men’s sleeves, and walk 
in the way of the world, are turned away from 
following after Christ.—It is not enough to put 
away some one particular sin, but we must put off 
the whole body of them.—We have communion 
with Christ in His whole undertaking. We are 
poth buried and rise with Him, and both are 
signified by our baptism; not that there is any- 
thing in the sign or ceremony of baptism, which 
represent this burying and rising, any more than 
the crucifixion of Christ is represented by any 
visible resemblance in the Lord’s Supper.— 
Christ’s death was the death of our sins; Christ’s 
resurrection is the quickening of our souls. The 
Redeemer conquered by dying. See His crown 
of thorns turned into a crown of laurels. Never 
had the Devil’s kingdom such a mortal blow 
given to it, as was given by the Lord Jesus.—R. ] 
[Burxirr:—Ver. 1. The men of the world lit- 
tle understand, and less consider, what burthen 
of care lies upon the ministers of Christ, for, and 
on behalf of the whole Church of Christ in gene- 
‘yal, which is continually in danger of being cor- 
rupted by false teachers, who everywhere lie in 
wait to deceive.—Ver. 15. Christ’s bloody cross 
was a chariot of triumph unto Him. Lord! whilst 
thou wert bleeding and racking upon the gibbét 


for us, thou wert then rejoicing and triumphing 
for the benefits redounding to us.—R. 

(Eavrz:—Ver. 1. Like the caged bird beating 
its bared and bleeding breast against the wires 
of its prison, as it hears the repeated ery of its 
unseen young ones, the Apostle turned ever and 
anon toward those churches—nor did he idly 
chafe in his confinement, but he wrote this let- 
ter.—Ver, 4, The traveller who has already 
made some progress, but who begins gradually 
to doubt and debate, to lose faith in himself, and 
wonder whether he is in the right way at all, is 
prepared to listen to the suggestions of any one 
who, under semblance of disinterested friendship, 
may advise to a path of danger and ruin.—No 
philosophy ever dreamed of such an awful ex~ 
pedient as God robed in humanity, and in that 
nature dying to redeem His guilty creatures— 
whose name, nature and legal liabilities He had 
assumed: and such a scheme never found a place 
in any system of jurisprudencé—what men have 
sought in deep and perplexing speculations on 
the order and origin of all things, they will find 
in this wystery.—The hallowed sphere of walk 
is “‘in Him,” but beyond this barrier are sin and 
danger, false philosophies and mazy entangle- 
ments.—Any philosophy not “after Christ”? must 
be earthly and delusive. It has missed the cen- 
tral truth—is amused with the stars, but forget- 
ful of the sun.—Though the scar of circumcision 
might attest a nationality, it was no certificate 
of personal character—but wherever ‘the flesh” 
was parted with, there was the guarantee of in- 
dividual purity and progress.—The nails which 
killed Christ pierced the sentence of doom,— 
gave egress to the blood which canceled it, and 
inflicted at the same time a mortal wound on the 
hosts of darkness.—R. ] 

_ [Barnes :—We should be on our guard against 
the seductive arts of false teachers. It is, in 
general, a safe rule for a Christian to abide by 
the views which he had on the great subjects of 
religion when he became converted (ver. 6). 
Then the heart was tender—there are some 
things in which the heart judges better than the 
head.—If at any time we can ascertain what are 
the prevalent views of Christ, we can easily see 
what is the prevailing character of the theology 
of that age.— Vers. 11-15. Christ has laid ug 
under the highest obligations to serve Him. He 
has enabled us to put off our sins; He has raised 
us from spiritual death to spiritual life; He has 
removed the old ordinances that were against 
us, and has made religion easy and pleasant; 
He has subdued our enemies and triumphed over 
them.—R.] 
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5. Two special warnings. 
(Cuaprer II. 16-23.) 


16 Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink [in eating or in drinking],” 
or in respect of a holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days [of sabbaths] Hi 
17 Which® are a shadow of things to come; but the body ts of Christ [Christ’s]. 
18 Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility [arbitrarily in hu- 
mility]‘ and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he hath not® 
19 seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind [lit., the mind of his flesh], And not hold- 


ing the Head, from which [whom]! all the body by joints and bands having nour- 
ishment ministered [being supplied], and knit together, increaseth with the increase 

20 of God. Wherefore [omit Wherefore]' if ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 

21, 22 (Touch not; taste not; handle not; Which all are to perish with the using ;) [for 
destruction in the consumption :]° after the commandments and doctrines of men? 

23 Which things have indecd a shew [repute] of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, 
and neglecting [unsparingness]° of the body; not in any honour to the satisfying of 
the flesh [only to the satisfying of the flesh].’° 


1 Ver. 16.—[Bpdcet } ev wécet, the act of eating or of drinking, See Exea. Norrs. The reading is doubtful: XN. 
A.C. D. F. K. L. Rec. most versions; Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 7), Ellicott, Wordsworth read 7. B. Tischendorf (ed. 2), 
Alford, Braune: «ai. The critical defence of ie former reading is: “the common association of Bpwors and méors would 
very naturally suggest the displacement of 4 tor tho more usual «ai”—of the latter: «ai would readily be altered to 7 to 
suit the rest of the sentence, Both are so plausible, that the reading » can safely be adopted on uncial authority. As to 
the meaning as affected by tho readings, see Exec. Nores.—R.] 

2 Ver.16,—[ZafBa7wy, literally “ sabbaths,” here—the singular.—R.] _ 

3 Ver. 17._N. A.D. E. F. read d; B. uas 6, which is to be preferred as the more difficult reading. [So Lachmann, Meyer. 
Alford is undecided, but gives 6 in his text. Ellicott considers the reading 6 not improbable, but insufficiently attested. 
Here also it is beat to follow the mass of uncial MSS., with Rec. Tischendorf, and others. E. V. “which are” is correct in 
that case.—The reading Xpictod (rod omitted), Tischendorf, Ellicott, is preferable. Hence ‘‘Christ’s,” poss. gen. Eadie, 
Ellicott, Rhemish, Lachmann and Alford insert rod (N. A. B. C.).—R.] 

4 Ver. 18.—[@ éAwv. Braune renders “willkiirlich.” There is such diversity in interpretation that nothing more defi- 
nite could be given in the text, and this will serve to show the oue point of agreement among our modern commentators, 
viz., that the E. V. is incorrect.—R.]} 

5 Ver. 18.—My is added in §X., where it was originally wanting, as in A. B. and others; but it is not to be omitted, 
[Ov« ia also found, but «7 is the proper form of the negative here. Seo Exra, Notes. The reading of Rec. has preponder- 
ant external authority, 6 MSS., nearly all cursives: supported by most versions, Tischendorf, Ellicott. Lachmann, Meyer, 
Alford reject the negative,—and this view affects the exegesis of the latter two.—R. 

: pd hee o%, masculine, Christ the Personal Head, hence “whom;” “which” in E. V. doubtless stands for 
whom.”—R. . 

7 Ver, 20.—[Ody of Rec. and the article before Xp. “have the authority of all the MSS. against them and are properly 
rejected by all modern editors ” (Ellicott).—R.] ? 

8 Ver, 22.—[The E. V. is indistinct,—the rendering given above presents the interpretation of Braune, Eudie, Alford, 
Ellicott, Wordsworth. The parenthesis should perhaps include this last clause only.—R. 

® Ver. 23.—[A @etdia, “unsparingness.” So Eadie, Ellicott (“unsparing treatment”), Alford, Davies, and older 
English versions similarly.—R. ] ; 

10 Ver. 23.—[This is the interpretation of Braune, Meyer, Ellicott and others. See Exea. NorEs. More modifications 
might well be made, but this slight change sufficiently indicates the view upheld below.—R. 


[The text of this short passage, containing not less than 9 dat Aeyéueva, is remarkably well established and free from 
variations.—R.] 


judge ;” the connexion defines it more closely: 
EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL. allow no one the right to judge and to condemn 
: . _ |you, if you ‘do not respond to such demands. 
The first warning, against a fleshly legality.|The warning is found in this,—permitting their 
Vers. 16, 17. action to be determined by this (BLEEK). Memi- 
Vers. 16. Let no man therefore judge | nem, qui vos judicare conatur, audiatis (BENGEL). 
you.—Since the personality of the readers is| He treats of Christian, gospel freedom. LuTHER: 
aoe emphasized oy the pain, us the|Let no one make conscience for you (see alse 
words: ts¢ vac in sharp contrast, ‘there-| Rom. xiv. i — 
fore” refers ta vita was cai above (vers. 1-15), (Basun). oe ene area 
especially to their endowments and position in| In eating or in drinking.—’Ev denotes the 
Christ: not merely however to the doing away | sphere, the point where the judgment. was exer- 
of the Mosaic law (Mryer and others). Bunge: |cised, as Rom, ii. 1. BpG@oest and récer set 
ex. v. 8-15 deducilur igitur. Kpivey means “to|forth the act of eating and drinking—food is 
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Podua; drink, wéua (Rom. xiv. 17; 2 Cor. ix. 
10; 1 Cor. viii. 4; x. 4; Heb. ix. 10). As the 
Mosaic law had (Lev. vii. 10-27) prohibitions 
respecting food alone, and forbade wine only to 
the Nazarites (Numbers vi. 3), and during the 
time of priestly service (Levit. x, 9), the false 
teachers had certainly gone beyond this and 
heightened asceticism for Christians (Matt. xxiii. 
24; Rom. xiv. 21). It is a false view, that there 
is here only a consonance without further signi- 
ficance (Dz Wertz). Whether all indulgence in 
meat (OLSHAUSEN) or in wine (SCHENKEL) was 
forbidden, does not appear from the context. 
Or in respect of a holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of sabbaths.—After ‘eating 
and drinking,” joined with the copulative « ai, 
the disjunctive union with 7 follows, because the 
Apostle passes over to another matter. [It is 
true that eating and drinking may form one cate- 
gory, but in view of the doubtful reading, there is 
no sufficient critical or exegetical ground for pre- 
ferring to make the above distinction.—R.] ’Ev 
“wépet, in respect of, in the point of (2 Cor. iii. 
10; ix. 3; comp. WinER’s Gram. p. 571), denotes 
the category, which includes the species: éoprfec, 
festum annum, vounviac, in mense, caBBdtwr, in 
hebdomade es the diversity is indicated 
by # instead of «ai. The threefold order of 1 
Chron. xxiii. 81; 2 Chron. ii. 4; xxxi. 3, is 
transposed, Comp. Gal. iv. 10. It is incorrect 
to apply it to partial observances of festivals 
(Curysostom and others), or to make it—vicibus 
festorum (MELANCHTHON), or==ne ulla quidem eorum 
ex parte (SuicER) ; Brza and others inexactly in- 
terpret by respectu, [The E. V. ‘in respect of” 
is exact enough, as it certainly suggests the 
idea of a category,—in the matter of.—R.] 
Christians should not permit themselves to be 
bound to Jewish festivals in their worship of 
God; neither to the three great annual feasts, 
nor the new moons, nor the Sabbath; odfCara— 
od Barov, Matt. xii. 1; Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 
14; xvi. 13; it does not refer to the triple Sab- 
bath (jubilee year, Sabbatic year, weekly Sab- 
bath, Heumann [Barnes]). BEnGEL: Aje signi- 
ficanter positus ; nam sabbata dicuntur dies singuli 
kebdomados. Thus Ianartus contends against 
the ca@arifew ag well as against Judaism in the 
Epistle to the Magnesians, 9. [The passage 
reads in English: “no longer observing Sab- 
baths, but keeping the Lord’s day.”—Eapiz :— 
“nor were they to hallow the ‘Sabbaths,’ for 
these had served their purpose, and the Lord’s 
Day was now to be a season of loftier joy, as it 
commemorates a more august event than either 
the creation of the universe, or the exodus from 
Egypt. The new religion is too free and exu- 
berant to be trained down to ‘times and seasons’ 
like its tame and rudimental predecessor. Its 
feast is daily, for every day is holy; its moon 
never wanes, and its serene tranquility is an 
unbroken Sabbath.” The Jewish Sabbath was 
kept by the early Christians as well as the 
Lord’s Day. The practice was condemned finally 
at a council in the neighboring city of Laodicea. 
—WorpswortH: “oafBdrwv, the Seventh Day 
Sabbath, the Jewish Sabbath, which as far as it 
was the seventh day Rest, had been filled by 
Christ resting in the grave. The position of the 
day is changed, but the proportion remains un- 





changed, and has received new strength and 
sanction by its consecration to Christ under the 
gospel in the Lord’s Day.”—R. ] 

Ver. 17. Which are a shadow of things 
to come.—This verse is a proof of the warning. 
“O [see critical notes; the meaning is the same 
if the reading & be adopted.—R. ] comprises all as 
a unit, and means: this (eating, drinking, feasts 
according to the precepts of the laws of Moses) is 
‘a shadow of things to come.” aud, umbra vite 
expers (BENGEL), is not—oxaypagia, sketched in 
outline with charcoal, ‘ silhouette” (Cavin and 
others), since its antithesis here is not eixév, but 
oéue. It denotes the typical in the Mosaic law, 
not exactly the unsubstantialness (MEYER) or 
the transitoriness (SPENER), and not at all the 
darkness (Muscuvs); for it gives certain inti- 
mation of the substance of the reality, and truth 
of the “things to come” (Heb. viii. 5; x. 1). 
‘Eotév denotes the permanent nature of the 
former things; it is not—7, but the commands 
and institutions have and retain a typical mean- 
ing. Td ywéAdovra are future things, the things 
of alay pédAwy, not like this (ScHENKEL), nor 
is ayafév to be supplied, from Heb. x. 1. These 
things vast a shadow into the aly ovroc, so that 
the light, as well as the wéAAovra, standing in the 
light, are before us. So long as one walks in the 
shadow, holds to it, he is not in the aiov wéAAwy, 
which began with the appearing of Christ, not 
to begin first with His parousia (Mryer); for 
there is added: 

But the body is Christ’s (Winzr’s Gram. 
p. 495).—This refers to the presence of the aidp 
péiddwv, which had already entered. However, 
he, who still holds to the ordinances of the law, 
and allows himself to be governed by erring and 
erroneous men, not by Christ, does not hold to 
Him, is not yet in the Messianic kingdom and 
age, as he may and should be. The passage 
treats of a point of view rather than a point of 
time. See 1 Juno. ii. 8 [Lanax, Comm. p. 58.] 
«But the body” is in contrast with ‘‘ shadow,” 
fulfilment, full substance and life of ‘‘the things to 
come.” ’Eoartiév isto be joined to Xpcorod; 
to Him as Head and Lord (vers. 6, 19) it be- 
longs; He has the direction of the ‘things to 
come,” is the antithesis of tc (ver.16). It is 
neither: ad Christum pertinet, ab eo solo petenda 
est (GRoTIUs), ex Christo pendet (StoRR), appeared 
in Christ (HuUTHER), nor is caua to be repeated 
with Xpcorov (BENGEL), certainly it is not—the 
Christian Church (ScHENKEL); as little is oxd 
the Jewish Church. [WorpDswortTH: odya is 
substantial reality. AL¥oRD incorrectly asserts 
that the-Apostle could not thus have spoken, if 
the ordinance of the Sabbath had been, in any 
form, of lasting obligation in the Christian 
Church. Against this view, see ELLicort in loco 
and his references, also WorpswortH, Sermon 
44, Christian Sunday.—R.] The joining of this 
clause to the following verse (Greek Fathers) is 
objectionable, because it obviously belongs to the 
antecedent context, and does not belong to tude. 

Against superstitious worship of angels (vers. 18, 
19). 
Yer. 18. Let no man beguile you of your 
reward.--Mydeci¢ corresponds with py tx, 
ver. 16, and introduces a warning. [Hapr re- 
marks the uniform use of the singular in these 
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warnings, as contrasted with the plural used in 
Galatians. ‘‘ Hither he marks out one noted 
leader, or he merely individualizes for the sake 
of emphasis.” Probably the latter.—R.] Here 
too the stress is laid upon the object dude, placed 
in an emphatic position, KaraBpafevére cor- 
responds with xpivérw (ver. 16). The word israre, 
but Attic (Demosthenes adv, Midiam, c. 25), hence 
not a Cilician provincialism (Jerome) ; SpaPebecv 
is to be a Bpafeve [2. «., the awarder of prizes in 
the games.—R.], to perform such an office, 
mapaBpaBebev is to do this partially, unjustly, in 
favor of or against a competitor, xaraBpafBeberv 
denotes definitely the hostile intent against one 
entitled to the prize. The prize (Boafeiov, Phil. 
iii. 14: “‘of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus ;”’ 1 Cor. ix. 24) is the imperishable crown 

1 Cor. ix. 25) ‘‘of righteousness” (2 Tim. iv. 

; li. 5), “of life” (Jas. i. 12), “of glory” (1 
Pet. v. 4). Hence it is not to be interpreted as 
Christian freedom (Grorivs) or the honor and 
prize of true Christian worship (DE WeTTE), nor 
is the verb—xaraxpivery (BAEaR and others). 
The following thought is not remote from, but 
not in, the passage; We quis brabeutz potestatem 
usurpans aigue adeo potestate abutens, vos currentes 
moderetur perperamque prescribat, quid sequi ; 
guid fugere debeatis, brabeum accepturt (BENGEL— 
similarly Beza). Luraer is incorrect: let no 
one frustrate youin your aim; Vulgate also: 
nemo vos seducat. 

Arbitrarily in humility and worship- 
ping of angels.—@QéAw» characterizes the 
design of the false teachers as to its ground. 
The participle denotes, what is joined to' Gpyoxeia 
in the compound éGeAofpycxeia (ver. 23): the 
wilful desiring, having pleasure in ‘‘humility and 
worshipping of angels.” OéAew év is =Tyan 
1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. xv. 26; Rom. x. 9; 2 
Cor. ix. 8; Ps. cxlvii. 10. It is not to be com- 
plemented with rovzo or rovro rots (—=xaraBpap- 
ebewv, MEYER). Nor is it to be explained cupide 
(Erasmus). The former is both a pleonasm and 
brachylogy at once: the latter is contrary to 
usage. To join it with éuGarebwov (Lutuer) ig 
inadmissible. [Exticorr follows Meyer and ren- 
ders: ‘desiring to do it,” but objects to any im- 
putation of malice.—He characterizes the view 
supported by Braune (AuausTINE, OLSHAUSEN 
and many others) as distinctly untenable and con- 
trary to all analogy of usage of 0éAevin the New 
Testament; yet his own interpretation is open to 
the objections made above. Anrorp renders: ‘of 
purpose,” joining it with caraSpafevirw, follow- 
ing TaHeopHyLact. The interpretation of Meyer, 
Exuicort, et al., he deems ‘flat and spiritless ;” 
that of Braune, he terms ‘‘a harsh Hebraism— 
irrelevant.” If the view of #éAecv, given on p. 35, 
note, be correct, then Alford’s interpretation is 
inadmissible. Braune’s exegesis accords best 
with the distinction there made. They arbitra- 
rily, spontaneously, from the evil impulses of 
their own nature, indulged in these things. This 
is relevant, for this made them dangerous.—R. | 
The context indicates that the first substantive, 
elsewhere used in a good sense (iii. 12; Eph, iy. 
2; Phil. ii. 3; Acts xx, 19; 1 Pet, v. 5), has here a 
bad sense: false, affected humility, behind which 
much spiritual pride may hide. The other sub- 
stantive (Op7oxeig) means worship, adoration, Jas. 





vi. 26, 27; Acts xxvi. 5 (E. V. “religion.”—R.], 
the object of which is set forth by the genitive. 
Comp. Wisdom, xiv. 27; xi. 16; Maccab. v. 6. 
WINER’s Gram. pp. 176, 283. In the Old Testament 
the angels repeatedly appeared as mediators be- 
tween God and man, and as representatives of men 
with God (Job v. 1; xxx. 23; Zach. i.12; Tobit 
xii. 15). In the Testimony of the VII. Patriarchs 
(Pino) they appear as interceding, helping be- 
ings; among the later Jews the opinion is cur- 
rent, that the law was delivered to Moses through 
angels (BLEEK on Heb. ii. 2). The Fathers refer 
to the fact that the Jews supplicated angels and 
councils declare themselves on this point* (Bou- 
MER in Herzog’s Realencyclop. 4. p. 81). [See 
Havre in loco. It was at Colosse that special 
worship was given in after days to the archan- 
gel Michael, for an alleged miracle wrought by 
him, viz., opening a chasm to receive the river 
Lycus. And at a council held in the neighbor- 
ing city of Laodicea, the practice referred to in 
the text was condemned.—(Conys. and Hows 
Am. ed, II. p. 890, note 2),—R.]—‘ Humility” 
is to be regarded as so connected with angel wor- 
ship, that the latter is proof of the former, since 
the mediation of angels was claimed in approach- 
ing God (THEopoRET), or because the Majesty of 
the Only Begotten demanded. it (Curysostom). 
It is a mistake to take ‘“‘ humility” in a good 
sense, but as irony (Srricer and others), or 7ép 
ayyédwv as genitive subjecti (LUTHER: spirituality 
of the angels, ScutrreRMacueER, religion of the 
angels), or to weaken it to studium singularis 
sanctitatis, or to understand by it demons, demi- 
gods (Estrus). [The Catholic interpreters, 
Estius and A-Lapide, make a strong effort to 
exclude this passage from such as might be 
brought against the worship of the saints” 
(Eapie), but the connection of the two substan- 
tives gives it a direct application to this error. 
Intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, 4 ny édpakev [idpaxer] 
éuBaretvad, is a further definition of kaTaBpa~ 
Bevérw, The verb [participle] occurs only here ; 
to step upon a place, hence spiritual regions 
through speculation ; it is used of the entrance 
of the gods and their seating themselves (Passow 
sub voce); in distinction from éu@aivecy, it de- 
notes a confident, immediate stepping up, which 
the deseription of the regions entered (& ua édpa- 
«ev)—the transcendental—emphatic from posi- 
tion—shows to be unjustifiable. [The E. V. ‘in- 
truding” is sufficiently accurate, though Braune’s 
‘sich versteigend” is more so.—R.] The nega- 
tive #4 instead of which od occurs also, is correct 
in the relative clause after pnosic (WINER’s Gram. 
p. 448). Without the negative it may be referred 
to épduata (Acts xx. 10, 12; x. 8); or épdoerc 
(Acts ii. 17) with Muyer: but if dgGefe (Acts 
ix. 17) must.also be so understood according to 
the context, still & épaxev (comp. 1 Jno. iv. 20) 
cannot be rightly referred to enthusiastic fancies. 
[These passages above cited speak of * visions ;” 
to interpret thus would imply either that thes« 
visions were in themselves ‘ illusions,” or in 
their influence became “delusions.” ALFORD 





*(BaRNEs erroneously asserts: there is no evidence that 
any class of falso teachers would deliberately teach that 
angels were to be worshipped.—R.] 
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renders: ‘standing on the things which he hath 
seen” 7.¢., “an inhabitant of the realm of light, 
not of faith;” which as Exxicorr observes “is 
ingenious, but not very plausible or satisfac- 
tory.” The difficulty in such- interpretations 
arises from following another than the true 
reading. The canon respecting lectiones dificil- 
fores may be pushed too far.—R. 

Vainly puffed up by the mind of his 
flesh, is the third trait, more closely cha- 
racterizing “humility.” El«@, temere (Rom. 
xiii. 4) or frustra (1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iii. 4; iy. 
11), is here joined with gvovobpevoc in the former 
sense. [Lxiicorr: * bootlessly, without ground 
or reason.” So Braune: ‘ohne Ursache.” ‘Vainly” 
may imply vanity in the cause or the result ; here 
the former.—R.] On account of its position it 
cannot be joined with éuBaretwv (StnigeR and 
others). Ilis obscurity is groundless, since it 
rests upon his own mind, is caused by his own 
spirit (67d Tod vodc), and the more so, since 
‘“‘the mind” (vodc) is determined by, entirely in 
the service of and belonging to, “the flesh” 
(T%o capKde abrodw), which while unredeemed 
serves evil (Rom. vii. 14, 25), and commands the 
‘*mind,” possesses and rules it, instead of being 
possessed and ruled by it. Curysoatom: id 
capxixye dtavoiac [followed by the E. V., «* fleshly 
mind.”—Meyer: ‘¢It must be noticed that the 
matter is so represented that the odpf of the 
false teacher seems personified (comp. Rom. viii. 6), 
as though it had its.own voivs, under the influence 
of which he is made proud. The pride of these 
people consisted in this, that with all their sup- 
posed humility, they allowed themselves to fancy, 
as is generally the case with fanatical tendencies, 
that they could not be satisfied with the simple 
knowledge and obeying of the gospel, but could 
attain to a peculiar, higher wisdom and sanc- 
tity.’”—R. ] 

Ver. 19. And not holding the Head.— 
This is the fourth trait to be connected with the 
‘¢worshipping of angels,” denying Christ and the 
church [die Christlichkeit und Kirchlichkeit.] — 
The object is Christ, to. whom the false teachers 
did not hold fast as Head, hence as before and 
above all, angels as well. The negative ov, not 
#4 a8 before, denotes a matter of fact (WINER’s 
Gram. p. 452), BrenaEu: Qui non unice' Christum 
tenet, plane non tenet: but he may yet belong to 
the church.—From whom all the body [or 
the whole body.—R.]—According to the pa- 
rallel passage, Eph. iv. 15, é od refers to Christ, 
hence is masculine, not neuter (Mryer). [So 
Eaviz following Mrysr: ‘not personally as 
Jesus, but really or objectively.”” But ‘the fol- 
lowing verse seems to imply distinctly the con- 
trary” (EtuicorT).—R.] The preposition which 
is to be joined with atge: denotes the cause from 
which proceeds what it predicated, wz., the 
growth, and not a remote one, only conditioning 
it from without, but indicating the most intimate 
vital connection between them. ‘All the body” 
includes the whole church (Gemeinde) without ex- 
ception; there isno member that does not de- 
rive its growth from the Head. [It isa question 
whether the reference here is to the body in its 
entirety, or to the body as including every mem- 
ber. Exzrcorr and Eapie favor the former 
view, ALFoRD and Braune the latter, which is 





preferable, us the whole passage is against false 
teachers, who did not deny the unity or the 
church, but slighted the fact that each member 
‘‘must hold fast the Head for himself” (Atrorp). 
There is then the greater reason for taking 
‘from whom” personally. Muryur, followed by 
Ean, refers é£ of both to the verb and the par- 
ticiples, which reference does not correspond so 
well with the above views,—R. ] 

By joints and bands being supplied 
and knit together, d:d 14 dg Ov cai avr 
Jéopuv éEmcxopryobuevoy kat avy Bim 
Bafé6pevorv, characterizes the body, the church, 
as Eph. ivy. 16, The first participle belongs to 
aay, the second to cvvdéopev. Both substantiveg, 
joined without a repetition of the article, forma 
category. ‘Agai are the nerves, obvdeouo: the 
muscles: the former afford help, the latter com- 
pactness, firmness. Wherein the assistance con- 
sists is not expressly stated, the context only in- 
timating vital activity in general (Meyxr), not 
“nourishment” [E. V.] however, (GRoriws). 
‘Agai do not refer to faith (BENGEL), cbvdecpox 
to prophets (Turoporet) or believers (Bourn), 
for faith is the life and the persons are the mem- 
bers.—[The fact that the two substantives are 
joined without a repetition of the article, is’ 
against the assignment of a participle to each. As 
Excicorr remarks; ‘The distinctions adopted 
by Meyer, et al., according to which the dai are 
especially associated with émiyop., and referred 
to Faith, the ovydéc. with ovuf., and referred to 
Love—are plausible, but perhaps scarcely to be 
relied upon. As in Eph. the passage does not 
seem so much to involve special metaphors, as 
to state forcibly and accumulatively a general 
truth.”—In. the parallel passage, Eph. iv. 16, 
Braune seems to interpret dgai, “joints.” To 
limit it specifically to ‘‘nerves,”’ seems to be in- 
correct. Eapiz: ‘We may understand it not 
merely of joints in the strict anatomical sense, 
but generally of all those means, by which none 
of the parts or organs of the body are found in 
isolation.” He is not correct in-giving a middle 
sense to émeyopyyotmevoy: ‘furnished with reci- 
procal aid.” Both participles are passive; as 
present they denote ‘that the process is now 
going on” (ALForpD).—R.] 

Increaseth with the increase of God, 
abges tv absyow tov Oeov—[lit., “increaseth the 
increase of God.” Accusative of cognate sub- 
stantive and genitive auctoris.—R.] By this God 
is described as He who effects the growth from 
Christ (1 Cor. iii. 6, 12; vi. 18; WineR’s Gram. 
p. 282). The most appropriate preposition for 
Christ in this figure is é, for God imé. Hence 
it does not refer to growth well-pleasing to God 
(Canvin), [nor ‘godly growth,” ConyBEaRE 
and Howson.—-R.] But the folly and danger of 
the false teachers is sharply marked. 

Comprehensive conclusion. Vers. 20-28. 

Ver. 20. If ye be dead with Christ from 
the rudiments of the world.—Sketch of their 
Christian state, in accordance with the context 
and the preceding passage (vers. 1-15). Bzn- 
GEL: continuatur dlatio v. 16 coepia. Bi isa 
rhetorical ‘if, as is actually the case” (WiNER’s 
Gram. p. 418). There are here two definitions 
of “being dead:” how? ‘with Christ;” to 
what? “from the rudiments of the world.” The 
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motive for ‘‘ being dead” is given in vers. 11, 12, 
and for ‘with Christ” in ver. 19 (the Head) and 
vers. 10-15. For the sake of distinctness, and at 
the same time to mark the “dying” as an eman- 
cipation (BENGEL: concise: mortut et sic liberati 
ab elementis), the preposition a7é is repeated from 
the verb, where otherwise the dative would be 
found (Gal. ii. 19; Rom. vi. 2). ‘The rudi- 
ments of the world” are here those rudiments in 
which they lived before they became ‘in Christ,” 
when they were still heathen; they should not 
fall away into such again, seduced by Judaistic 
false teachers. See on ver. 8.—MEYER incor- 
rectly supposes that Christ also was “ dead from 
the rudiments;” he overlooks that Gentile 
Christians are referred to; Christ is indeed ‘the 
end of the law,’’ but has not to die to it. 

Why, as though living in the world, 
are ye subject to ordinances ?—“ Why” 
introduces, emphatically in the form of a question, 
the conclusion that it was wrong. Comp. Gal. 
iv. 8-10. ‘‘As living in the world,” like “ when 
we were in the flesh” (Rom. vii. 5), describes 
their standpoint before conversion, to which they 
are returning; o¢ denotes the justifiable conclu- 
sion and comparison—gquippe qui, ‘¢as though.” 
Aoyparifecbe is the middle (LuruzR: why do ye 
allow yourselves to be caught with ordinances ?); 
the verb is—Jdéypa ribévat, like vouofereiv. It can 
be neither: one decrees to you (MEYER) ;* nor: 
you lay ordinances upon yourselves (BLEEK); 
they did not do this, nor does it correspond with 
the situation, while the former does not corre- 
spond with the intention of the intensive ques- 
tion, as if it concerned only a sketch of the fact, 
and not a rousing of the readers against it. 

These ordinances are now noted concretely as to 
their purport: Ver. 21. Touch not, taste not, 
handle not, “7 dyn, unde yebton, unde 
6iynce.—tThe triple reference forming a climax, 
marks the urgency of the demand for abstinence 
(Meyer). The reference to ver. 16 allows the 
omission of the objects, meat and drink, which 
are required by the second verb yeton. It is 
incorrect to apply ‘‘touch not” to sexual plea- 
sure (Fiat); this cannot be justified by 1 Cor. 
vii. 1; 1 Tim. iv. 3, against the context, vzz., the 
former part of ver. 22. The suppression of the 
object is not to be accounted for by the fear and 
dissimulation of the false teachers, who did not 
name it themselves (STEIGER), nor thus: that 
Paul had not thought on any definite object. The 
objects he sets forth in paraphrase: 

Ver. 22. Which all are for destruction in 
the consumption, déotiv wadvta cic pfo- 
pav Th anoypyoet.—this relative clause 
sketches the forbidden objects, all of them (¢— 
mavra); éorev, placed first for emphasis, de- 
notes that their nature is,—‘‘ appointed to de- 
struction, perishable” (é¢¢ ¢0@o0pav), by being 
used up (TH GroypgHoet). This verdict re- 





* (Meyer (followed by ALrorp) regards the verb as pas- 
sive, finding here, not a reproach but a warning of the read- 
ers, who have not yet been led away. In that case, “ag 
living in the world” indivates the wrong view which the 
false teachers take of the Christian position. There is much 
force in his objection to the common view, as implying that 
they were living as if in the world, a reproach which does 
not correspond with the tone of the rest of the Epistle. 
However the implication may only be, that if they allowed 
ba to continue, they would be returning to the world, 





minds us of Matth. xv. 17; Mark vii. 18, 19; 1 
Cor. vi. 18. Hence these words must be consid- 
ered the Apostle’s judgment to show, and that 
not without irony, the perversity of the notion, 
that through eating and drinking moral detriment 
originated (CHRYsosTOM: ei¢ Kémpov yap dravTa 
petapdaderar). They cannot be regarded as the 
words of the false teachers (VaTaBLEe, ScuEN- 
KEL), who will not suffer them to be touched, nor 
as parenthesis* (Meyer). Nor is a to be referred 
to déyyare, implied in doyparivecbe above (AuGUS- 
ginr [Barnes] and others), nor is sic gfopdv to 
be explained as moral corruption (Dz WerTE), 
since it merely describes destruction, decompo. 
sition, here of sensuous things. Although a7o- 
xpgoee must not be taken as the simple noun, it 
must however be distinguished from rapdypyot 
and xavdypnocc, “abuse.” [The view Braune up- 
holds is so generally adopted by modern com- 
mentators and so far preferable that it seems 
unnecessary to notice the others particularly. 
The practical bearing of the passage is obvious 
to any, who discover its true meaning. That 
this true meaning has not always been discovered 
by American Christians is evident from the fact 
that some still cite: ‘*Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” in support of ‘total abstinence” 
from beverages which can intoxicate. Whatever 
may be the expediency of such a principle, it is 
one against which, as a binding rule of universal 
application, ‘this passage, rightly interpreted, 
might be used, To use it in its favor is contrary 
to all fair dealing with the word of God,—a 
wresting of the Scripture, excusable only on the 
ground of ignorance, if in these days such igno. 
rance be not rather an aggravation.—R. ] 

After the commandments and doctrines 
of men, kara ra évrdAparta kal dcdacka~ 
Aiacg Tov avépdroy», sets forth a modality of 
doyyariCeote, marking it as in contrast with God's 
law and word in Christ, indeed with the law of 
Moses, beyond which they have gone. ‘ Doc- 
trines’” is added in justification of ‘“command- 
ments;’’ the.latter are more restricted, the for- 
mer more extended; the latter are results, the 
former set forth the premises and consequences. 
Matt. xv. 7; Mark vii.7, (Exurcorr: they were 
submitting to a doyuarcoude not only in its pre- 
ceptive, but even in its doctrinal aspects.—R. ] 

Ver, 23. Which things have indeed a 
repute of wisdom.—‘ Which things” refers 
to ‘commandments and doctrines of men,” and 
denotes, not single commandments, etc., but the 
whole category of human ordinances. ’Horiv 
Adyov pév Evyovta cogiac is a concession 
(uév), to which the antithesis (dé) is wanting; 
still to the very significant Adyoc we have the 
correlate rig, to Adyov Eyovra corresponds ép 
Tyuh Teve, and on this account to yév the following 
ove corresponds, Hence Adyoc here must mean 
“report,” as Luke v.15; Jno. xxi. 23; Acts xi. 
22. So Herodot. 5, 66 (Grimm, Clavis, sub voce p- 
260), Curysostom: Adyov gyalv, ob Oivamy, apa 
ox aAjdeav. The Vulgate therefore: rationem 





*[The parenthesis of the E. V. seems unnecessar. 

was probably designed to connect “ ordinances ” and Cet 
the commandments of men” more closely. If any clause be 
parenthetical, itis this one, and Meyer, ALFORD and ELLICOTT 
so regard it, agreeing entirely, 


Brawe¥] however, with the exegesis of 
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habentia, and Lutuer: “ appearance” [E. V.: 
“‘show’’] are incorrect. [AuroRp: “ possessed 
of a reputation,” —E.uicotr: ‘do have the re- 
pute ”—are enjoying the repute of wisdom.—R. ] 
The omission of a clause introduced by dé is an 
anacoluthon, but not strange, since the clause 
is unmistakable (WinER’s Gram. p. 585). ’Eoriv 
éyovra is used instead of éyovocy, to mark the 
weakness of men in permitting themselves to be 
80 readily deceived and blinded, and contains a 
charge against such in general rather than against 
those in Colosse. Bengel improperly joins éoriy 
with mpdc mAyopovgy, and resolves éyovra into: 
cum habeant, ut sit incisum; so SCHENKEL also. 

In will-worship, and humility, and un- 
sparingnuess of the body, év é@cAobpyokeia 
Kal tawetvagpoctyy cat dgecdiatrov 
oépnatoc.—In,” standing only at the begin- 
ning, denotes that all three belong together. 
Compounds with éeAo are frequent (see Passo w’s 
Lexicon) and describe, according to the word, 

-something done freely, voluntarily, on one’s own 
responsibility, arbitrarily, factitiously, affected- 
ly; éeAofpyoxeia is self-imposed, arbitrary wor- 
ship (ver. 18). The object is not added, because 
self-evident: God. The false teachers in question 
would worship Iim through the mediation of the 
adoration of angels. Compare éeAorepicoofpyo- 
keia, by which Eptpmantus (haer. 1, 16) describes 
the piety of the Pharisees. Tame:vogpocivy, as 
in ver. 18, denotes the humility which appeared 
with ostentation, hence only apparent, external. 
*Agecdia oauatoc denotes the unsparing austerity 
towards the body through ascetic abstinence. 
Such mortification is based upon contempt of the 
creatures, false views of matter as the seat of 
sin. ‘The first substantive denotes the religious 
aspect of their conduct, the second, the moral in 
relation to men, the third, the same as respects 
earthly things. In such ways they gained a re- 
pute of wisdom. 

In opposition to this repute, the Apostle adds 
his judgment: not in any honour, ov« év 
tTépy Tevet. Here belongs éoriv, which follows 
drwva, in order to contrast with ‘‘the repute of wis- 
dom among the people,” the Apostle’s judgment, 
viz.: the repute is without honorable grounds, 
without true honor. This is strongly affirmed ; 
there is nothing at all in it which is really honor- 
able ; hence “in any honor” is a sharp negation 

obx) of will-worship, humility and unsparing- 
ness of the body.—To this negative Paul adds a 
positive statement: [only] to the satisfying 
of the flesh, tpé¢ tAyqopovgv THO cap- 
« 6¢.—The former clause denies ‘the repute of 
wisdom” as a just repute; this gives 2 motive for 
the negation, in connexion with “‘ unsparingness 
of the body.” The false doctrine tends (mpéc) to 
a satisfying (in contrast with ‘ unsparingness ”’) 
of the fleshly nature (ri¢ capxdc opposed to o6- 
yeroc). It is incorrect to render: ‘not giving 
to the flesh the honor due to its necessities ”’ 

Lutuer and others). TlAyouov7 implies blame 
taaans fere excessum denotat) and cannot= 
xpévora (Rom. xiii. 14). The distinction between 
Tov oGuatoc and ric aapxéc, and the omission of 
tod omparoc after év tium Ta must not be over- 
looked. Grorivs singularly deduces praise from 
this: habent ista rationem non stuliam, st adsint 
cautiones, si sponte ista suscipiantur non abomt- 





nando ea, que deus creavit,—cum ea modestia animi, 
gue alios aliter viventes non damnet,—si hoc sibi 
propositum habeant, dure tractare corpus neque carni 
obsequi ad saturitatem.—[Braune’s view is that of 
Mever, and is to be preferred, 1) as least un- 
grammatical; 2) as giving the best correlate to 
vév; 3) preserving the distinction between capa 
and odpf; 4) bringing out the bad sense of 
rAnopovgy and thus conveying the sharp con- 
demnation, that asceticism, while it appears to 
subdue the body, serves only to gratify the flesh 
and its evil nature. For other interpretations 
see Hapiz, ALForD, Exuicort. The latter agrees 
most nearly with Braune.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Fasts and Feasts are placed together by the 
Apostle (ver. 16), while as a rule fasting and 
prayer occur together; Acts xiii. 3: when 
they had fasted and prayed;” xiv. 23: ‘prayed 
with fasting;”’ 1 Cor. vii. 5: ‘fasting and 
prayer” (A.B. however omit the former). He 
forbids the one or the other, as little as Christ 
(Matt. vi. 5, 16); he does not annul the decree 
of the apostolic council (Acts xv. 20, 28), in 
which also the ethical and ritual are united. But 
he opposes first, asceticism which extends to “un- 
sparingness of the body,” secondly, an arbitrary 
abstinence from the means of nourishment or- 
dained for eating and drinking, demanded 
equally from all, thirdly, those fasts connected 
with certain arbitrarily chosen days in the year, 
month and week. He thus opposes that dualistic 
view of the world, which does not regard and 
treat matter as the creature of God, which un- 
dervalues the body and its life, and in spite of 
its “‘unsparingness of the body” serves only ‘to 
the satisfying of the flesh;’’ he demands ‘the 
maintenance of individual freedom and would 
commit all abstinence to the free moral resolu- 
tion (as Rom. xiv. 2 sq., 1 Cor. viii. 1 sq., 1 Tim. 
iv. 3), and—as far as such abstinence is justified, 
and may be occasioned or required by internal 
or external circumstances, by the discipline ne- 
cessary for the individual, or occurrences that 
affect him,—he would not have it mechanically 
and arbitrarily bound to special days, least of all 
that it should be regarded as of moral merit or 
as a work of supererogation, transcending or 
retrieving the purely moral law and moral con- 
duct of life. The Christian should not bind his 
conscience to men, but only to God’s word and 
God’s law. Holy days and seasons should be 
determined by the great facts of salvation and 
the great acts of God, and not arbitrarily chosen. 
Thus we must judge both the Romish worship 
overrun with fasts and saints’ days, and the 
Methodist and Baptist sects adhering to the Re- 
formed Church. [The author, being a Lutheran, 
refers to the entire neglect of even such anni- 
versaries as Christmas, Easter and Pentecost,— 
The special reference to the Methodists and 
Baptists must be confined to Germany,—and 
indeed in this country there is no applicability 
in his allusion to their adherence to the Re- 
formed Church. It is true that until lately the 
prevailing practice of many churches in America 
would fall under the condemnation he hints at, 
and even now these historic days are observed 
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socially rather than religiously, as holidays rather 
than holy days. The Lord’s Day has always been 
kept in a truer position. I may add that ‘‘fast- 
ing” is practically ignored as a Christian duty 
from extreme antagonism to arbitrary fast days, 
but while the American Church has allowed ‘no 
man to judge” ‘‘in eating,” it has permitted 
strict judgment “in drinking” tolay a burden 
on the conscience. Paul places both in the same 
category (ver. 16). However expedient absti- 
nence may be, this passage (vers. 16, 20-23) for- 
bids the infringement on Christian freedom which 
is quite common.—R. ] 

2. The distinction and the connexion of the Old 
and New Testament economy are here described. 
The former is ‘the shadow of things to come” 

ver. 17) and “the rudiments of the world” 
oe 20), which are given in heathenism as well 
as Judaism; contrasted with the former, the 
New Testament economy is “the body,” with the 
latter it is “perfection” (reAeiwouc). Christianity 
is called ‘the power of God and wisdom of God” 

1 Cor, i. 24), at once to distinguish it from Ju- 

aigm and to describe it as pre-announced, pre- 
intimated, prepared for in the same. The law is 
done away, not because it is in itself of no value, 
but because man is unable to fulfil it, obtains 
only in Christ, what he cannot attain without 
Him through the law. See Scumip, Bibl. Theol. 
II. 233-285; 322-325, Catholic and Reformed 
confessions fail in this respect; they regard the 
gospel as a nova lex, and permit the distinction 
between the Old Testament and New Testament 
to fall into the background: the former is phari- 
saical, the latter spiritualistic. [The position of 
the law in the Reformed confession does not 
seem to me to warrant this remark. See the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 2, 91, 92. Belgic 
conf., xxiv.xxv. Perhaps others are more open to 
thischarge. See also Form of Concord, VI.—R.}] 

[8. The observance of the Lord’s Day cannot be 
affected by the warning of Paul (ver. 16). It is 
certain that the persons who were judging them, 
were pressing the duty of observing the Jewish 
Sabbath, not the Christian Lord’s Day. It is 
equally certain that the observance of a weekly 
day of rest is written in God’s physical and 
social laws for man, as plainly as in the Decalogue. 
Nor can we escape the conclusion that the fourth 
Commandment is but a reminder of w previous 
institution, so that even those who might con- 
tend that the whole Mosaic law is abrogated, as 
a guide to Christian life, do not escape this en- 
actment. But since the Christian would live 
gratefully, he still finds the rule in God’s “holy, 
just and good” moral law, and sees in his very 
frame as well as in the frame-work of society, 
an additional reason for appropriating to ‘rest 
in God’s service,” one day in seven, rejoicing 
therein, since it now marks the great fact of his 
Lord’s resurrection, and since his Master has 
Himself explained how it should be observed. 

4. The importance of the doctrine respecting angels 
(Paiurpri: Kirchl, Glaubenslehre I. p, 279 8q,.), 
without which the doctrine respecting Satan re- 
mains incomprehensible, is as great as the danger 
from the rationalistic denial of angels, springing 
from _a Sadduceean view of the world, and the 
Romish adoration of angels, growing out of 





Essenic and dualistic heresy, The latter soon 
appeared in the Church. In Laodicea (at the 
council held between 3438 and 381), it was for- 
bidden in the 35th Canon. Ambrose first en- 
couraged it (observandi sunt angeli). Augustine 
warus against it: imitandos eos potius, quam invo- 
candos, and refers to the distinction between cul- 
tus religiosus and non religiosus. This, the second 
council of Nicaea (787) turned in favor of the 
adoration of angels, and the distinction estab- 
lished between Aarpeia, invocation, and riuqreK7 
mpookbrnors, Sovasia, pious veneration, must now 
serve as a support for the heathenish adoration of 
angels and worship of the saints (Conc. trid. sess. 
25. Cat. Rom. 8.2; 8.10). Our symbols main, 
tain: angelos-a nobis non esse invocandos, adoran- 
dos (Articles of Schmalkald II. 2). [See Reformed 
Confessions and catechisms generally.—R. ] 

5. Christ the Head of the Church, is for her 
the foundation of all religious and moral life: 
she needs no other mediator with God.— 

6. The Church is a living organism, not an es-, 
tablishment or institution. It isa unity of many 
members ; it.rests upon an act and work of God 
in Christ, is from God and to God, has as its .end 
education for perfection and glory hereafter; 
and possesses, in the word and sacraments and 
the proper administration of the same, suitable 
means for the attainment of this end. As to its 
inmost being, it is a vital relation of the congre- 
gation [Gememde] to the ever present, spiritual- 
physically present Lord (Haruess. Ethik. 6. Aufl. 
p. 564). [By “‘Geistlecblich”’—which is untrans- 
latable, Braune means the presence of Christ in 
the eucharist according to the Lutheran view. 
Vital union with Christ the Head is not less in- 
sisted upon by those who hold the really Calvin- 
istic view.—R.] It is an organization (but not 
the source), for the facilitating and furthering of 
Christliness [Christlichkeit], and the sense of this 
fellowship founded and maintained by Christ 
with the corresponding conduct is Churchliness 
[Kirchlichkeit], which is indissolubly connected 
with Christliness. As Church and Churchdom 
[Kirche und Kirchenthum] are so distinguished, 
that the former, asa Divine act, legally andrightly, 
takes form in the latter, so there is a two-fold 
Churchliness; one holding fast to the revelation 
of grace and ordinance of salvation in Christ, the 
other adhering to the legal forms of a special 
Churchdom, which has been and is being humanly 
and historically developed. The former has its 
source in the invisible Church, the fellowship of 
the Spirit, the latter in the visible church, which 
is the fellowship of law, and hence only human, 
secondary, accessory; it is not the realization of 
the idea of the Church, but merely a help and 
external support (Staai: Rechts-und Staats lehre, 
p- 164). All ecclesiastical canons non imprimunt 
credenda, sed exprimunt credita, But in thus dis- 
tinguishing, rightly, the ordinances of salvation 
and of the Church, Christliness and Churcehli- 
ness, and the latter again in this two-fold man- 
ner, care must be taken not to undervalue the 
latter, as well as not to overvalue it. 

7. The principle of Christian liberty especially 
and of Christian life in general is, that one 
neither makes nor permits to be made an arbitrary 
law, and so exercises his Christianity upon all 
that is created, ordinances as well as gifts, that 
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the creature is used in humble obedience to God’s 
will, without the fleshly nature exalting itself 
Asceticism degenerates into mere mechanical 
morality, casuistic hair-splitting about the di- 
vine law, an externalizing of self-discipline and 
self-exertion, a stirring up of spiritual pride. 
Under austerity respecting externals is concealed 
effeminacy with regard to heart-emotions, and 
in the unsparing plaguing of the body the flesh 
is fondled. 

8. The connection of the two warnings. There is 
instruction in the connection of precepts in Paul’s 
writings. Here are two warnings, one against 
fleshly legality, the other against worship of 
angels, both condemned as having » ‘show of 
wisdom’’—but tending only to the satisfying of 
the flesh. The connection is not obvious, yet 
side by side the two errors have existed with 
the same result. In germ at Colosse, in full 
flower in the medieval church, and in modern 
times, in America especially, fanatical binding of 
the conscience respecting articles of diet and 
drink, and ‘‘intruding into things not seen,” 
craving for other ‘spiritual manifestations” 
than those coming from the Head, have taken 
root and flourished in the same localities, to- 
gether with ‘‘a show of wisdom” and an intense 
“satisfying of the flesh.” Error has its affini- 
ties and its unchanging law of development no 
less than truth.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ wants no legal man, who through zeal in 
good works will earn the love of God, but a spi- 
ritual man, whose faith through grateful love to 
God is diligent in every good word and work.— 
In winter fruit trees look more alike than in 
spring, summer and autumn; where life and 
liberty are wanting, there is monotony in faith 
and walk; while lifeless liberty makes every 
diversity prominent. 

Sranke:—That is the devil’s way, to judge 
and make conscience where none should he 
made, and to make none where it should be. 
Let us hold to Christ alone, and put no man or 
creature as mediator with Him; but hold to 
Him truly too, so that we have His witness, 
whether we have received of His Spirit to abide 
in us.—Will worship is worthless. 

Ringer: —Sincerity, which seeks God and 
clings to His Word, seizing salvation in Christ, 
as if it were I only in the world, whom it con- 
cerned; unity, joining itself to all who are 
called and pressing to the same goal with the 
same serviceableness; freedom, which binds and 
is bound by none in things that can neither 
hinder nor further me in the ordained course. 
—Each one has a corner in his heart where rash 
prejudices can hide, to break out swiftly in natu- 
ral and spiritual things, so that we can quickly 
stumble at one thing, or thoughtlessly depreciate 
another.—[Self-will makes even humility, a vain 

uffing up.—R. 
. atians tite one lives in the world, he 
serves its rudiments. Of these God made use in 
His law to typify in that time of childhood higher, 
eternal truths. But when the full light of truth 
has risen, to serve these is to be in bondage to 
the world. All this is renewed in Christendom, 





whenever Christ, as the only Mediator is sup- 
planted or thrown into the background by other 
sub-mediators. 

ScHLELERMACHER:—The right way can only be 
the one way, in the likeness of the Divine Love to 
maintain the bond of love among each other, and 
in common with those who are our brethren to 
seek and to lead a spiritual life.—[The difficult 
wisdom of the gospel, which so few attain: 
rightly distinguishing the internal from the ex- 
ternal, substance from shadow, spirit from let- 
ter.—R. ] 

Passavant:—Habit and custom, the regular 
return of religious exercises and festivals, regu- 
lar Sabbaths, periodical communion seasons, 
even set hours of meditations, even family wor- 
ship otherwise so necessary in addition to public 
worship,—how easily do all degenerate into 
empty form and external posture without spirit 
and life.—He who does not hold to the Head, 
but holds rather to the thoughts of his own wis- 
dom and the dreams of his own fancy, relying 
upon systems of human philosophy, upon highly 
gifled minds, or on the poesy of the human imagi- 
nation, desiring to seek and find there all that is 
noble and exalted, salvation, joy, heaven itself, 
thereby denies and disowns the one great Recon- 
ciler and Redeemer, His Truth, His Love, His 
Right and His Glory: he loses in his folly and 
ingratitude the whole wealth of the Word of 
God; he takes the shadow instead of the body, 
the sheen for the true light, a self-made life for 
the true Life, God’s Life in us. 

Hevgpyer:—The Christian should maintain 
freedom of conscience. He should not depend 
on others, but follow his own conscience, not 
permitting himself to be bound to non-essential 
exercises. A superstitious over-estimate of things 
indifferent always leads away from Christ. — 
Young Stilling, although indulging in many fan- 
cies about spirits, remained faithful to the bibli- 
cal principle, that all such attempts to open up. 
the invisible world about him are culpable and. 
opposed to the present probationary state of 
man. <A Christian, clinging to Christ is secure: 
against all such foolery, which would divert him 
from his aim. 

Witnetm.—The holy simplicity of the Chris-. 
tian. It consists herein 1) that he keeps his 
goal uninterruptedly in view: 2) guards against 
all going according to his own choice: 38) studies 
true humility at heart. — Leaman :— Against: 
what must we guard if we would not miss the 
mark of our heavenly calling? 1) Against our 
own choice in the matter of our blessedness; 2) 
against false humility ; 3) against carnal mind. 
Ciaus :—Two great dangers on the path to the 
heavenly goal; 1) the error of human ordi- 
nances; 2) the pride of our own heart. 

[Burgitr:—Abstinence is sinful when men ab- 
stain from some meats, upon pretence of holiness 
and conscience, as if some meats were unclean,, 
or less holy in their own nature than others, or 
as if simple abstinence at any time were a thing 
acceptable to God in itself, without respect to. 
the end for which it is sometimes required.— 
Men are most forward to that service of God, 
which is of man’s finding out and setting up ; man 
likes it better to worship a God of his own 
making, than to worship the God that mada 
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him; and likes any way of worshipping God 
which is of his own framing, more than that 
which is of God’s appointing.—Hewry: Ver. 19. 
1) Jesus Christ is not only a Head of Govern- 
ment. over the church, but a Head of vital influ- 
ence to it. 2) The body of Christ is a growing 
body.—R. ] 

[Eapre:—Ver. 16. Sensations of spiritual joy 
are not to be restricted to holy days, for they 
thrill the spirit every moment, and need not 
wait for expression till there be a solemn gather- 
ing, for every instant awakes to the claims and 
the raptures of religion.—Ver. 19. The church 
can enjoy neither life nor growth, if, misunder- 
standing Christ’s person or undervaluing His 
work, it have no vital union with Him.—Ver. 
20. Christis the Head and to Him alone do we 
owe subjection. 

What mean they? Canst thou dream there is a power 

In lighter diet at a later hour 

To charm to sleep the threatenings of the skies, 

And hide past fully from all-seeing eyes? (CowPER). 

Ver. 23. When Diogenes lifted his foot on 
Plato’s velvet cushion and shouted “thus I 
trample on Plato’s pride,” the Athenian sage 
justly replied ‘but with still greater pride.” 
The Apostle utters a similar sentiment. These 
eorporeal macerations, as history has shown 





tend to nurse licentiousness in one age, and a 
ferocious fanaticism in another.—R. ] 
[Bannes:—Ver. 16. It is the solemn and sacred 
duty of all Christians to remit all attempts to 
make ceremonial observances binding on the con- 
science. — Ver. 18. ‘Pride may be pampered 
while the flesh grows lean.”—-WorpsworTH: 
Ver. 18. Pride in its worst form; Pride dressed 
up in the disguise of lowliness. And this is the 
besetting sin of the human heart, which is more 
puffed up by false humility than by open 
pride.—R. ] — 
[Scuznxer:—The danger of constituting one- 
self'a judge of the consciences of others; 1) why 
itis sonear us; 2) why it must be so earnestly 
contended against.—Christ the only mediator 
between God and man: It is not humility, but 
pride, if we seek another.—The officious seeking 
after revelations outside the Revelation : 1) how 
dangerous ; 2) how foolish it is—The danger of 
spiritual pride; 1) Its source—the flesh; 2) its 
effects—inflation.—Who has died with Christ, 
can no longer live in the world: 1) The reason, 
2) the power of this truth.—Will-worship: 1) a 
self-deception, 2) a deceiving of others.—-Inteffer- 
ence with allowable enjoyment by ordinances 
of men: 1) the wrong inherent in such interfe- 
rence ; 2) the impurity to which it leads.—R.] 





III. PART SECOND. 
Exhortation to vital sanctification. 
Cuarrers III. 1—IV. 6. 
1, The foundation and prospect of a genuine Christian mind and walk. 


(Cuap. III. 1-4.) 


1 Ifye then be risen [were raised together]' with Christ, seek those things which are 

2 above, where Christ sitteth [is, sitting] on the right hand of God. Set your affection 

3 [mind] on things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead? [died] and 

4 your life is [or hath been] hid [x¢xpuxrac] with Christ in God. When Christ, who 
as our life,’ shall appear [or be manifested], then shall ye also appear [or be mani- 
fested] with him in glory. 


1.Ver. 1.—[8o Ellicott, Alford. The former renders the whole verse: “If then ye wer i i 
seck the things that are above, where Christ is, sitting on the right hand of God,” which pian Went Eg acti 
below Hs ae on the distinction between “which” and “that” is interesting.—R.] 
er. 3.—[AmeOdvere; aorist, referring to definite past time, hence: “died”—as in ver. 1: “ i ‘aes 
3 Ver. 4—N. C. D1 El F. G. and others read vpov;, while B. and many others have Huav. ie a The 
authorities are equal, the internal grounds also; the former is more striking, fitting, the latter the stranger, more difficult 
reading; not like the other dependent on ver. 8. Certainly it cannot be referred merely to Paul and Timothy (Schenkel), 
but to Christians in general. [Braune, following Meyer, seems to prefer Yuev; but with Rec., Lachmann. Tischendorf, d 
modern English editors, nudy (“ our,” E. V.) is to be preferred.—R.] : : a 


us of ii. 20, to make it the basis of the exhorta- 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. tion. “Tf,” like ii. 20, is not a doubtful hypothe- 
me sis, but fact (ii. 12), from which, as undeniable. 
The injunction. Vers. 1, 2. ; a certain conclusion is deduced (ody). By 
Ver. 1. If ye then were raised together | ‘raised together with Christ” we must under- 
with Christ takes up from the foregoing (ii. 12)|stand the ethical renewal (see notes on ii 12) 
a comprehensive thought, in a form reminding | Meyer, who apparently refers this also to the 
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corporeal resurrection, overlooks the ‘shall be 
manifested” (ver. 4), and errs in regarding 
“factual” and “objective” as identical notions 
in contrast with “ethical;” this latter is no less 
actual, [Aurorv, Exricorr, Worpsworru refer 
the aorist to “baptism,” It refers to the definite 
point of time when this actual, “ethical” change 
took place, Is that necessarily at baptism? The 
two former object to the ethical sense on the 
ground that the injunction which follows would 
then. be superfluous. Why should not a motive 
be drawn from this? What has been done for 
my the ground for their doing, ‘sceking.” 

Seek those things which are above.—Ta 
&évo, placed first for emphasis, is like rd érov- 
pavia (Eph. ii. 6); to seek such things is a ne- 
cessary consequence and requirement of being 
‘raised together with Christ.” Benasn: Chris- 
tus @ resurrectione statim contendit ad ce@lum (Jno. 
xx.17), Comp. Phil. iii. 14, 20; Matt. vi. 20, 23; 
Rom. ii. 7.— Where Christ is, sitting at the 
right hand of God.—*Where” marks ‘the 
things above” as the region of the heavenly 
things of the Messianic salvation; ‘ Christ is, 
sitting at the right hand of God ” indicates both 
the exultation after deep humiliation and certain 
rest after severe conflict. Thus a motive is given 
for the exhortation. Comp. Ps. cx. 1. [The 
passage seems to abound in motives, though this 
is the principal one. The E. V. overlooks the 
fact that there are two enunciations: ‘Christ is 
there, and in all the glory of His regal and judi- 
ciary power ” (Exnicotr).—R. ] 

Ver. 2. Set your mind on things above. 
—The emphasis rests on the object; hence it is 
placed first here also. This is not mere repeti- 
tion. After “seek” (Cyretv), which manifests 
itself in active and oulward conduct, prominence 
is given to the cogitations of thought (¢poveiv, 
Phil. iii, 15, 19). BEnGEw: gut vere suprema quae- 
runt, non possunt non sapere suprema.—Not on 
things on the earth.—This is—ra ériyea, 
‘earthly things” (Phil. iii. 19), 7a év ro kdouey, 
‘the things that are in the world” (1 Jno. ii. 
15). The earthly, that which is “to perish with 
the using” (ii. 22), should not be the object of 
inward care and thought ; this is a sign of being 
‘cof the world,” which is not=being ‘in the 
world” (Jno. xvii. 14, 16, 12). The use of 
earthly things is not forbidden, but we are bid- 
den, in the right use of the earthly to mind and 
seek heavenly things. [THropaitus: Four-footed 
beasts are like images of men who mind earthly 
things ; but. they who live righteous lives soar 
aloft, like birds, on the wings of the soul, and 
mind those things that are above (WorDswoRTH). 
—R. 

Ve 3. The Proof. For ye died, i. ¢., died 
to the world, to the earth (ii. 20: ‘from the 
rudiments of the world”). The aorist (4me@d- 
vere) is used to denote an act that has occurred. 
Ye cannot then go backwards, live again or 
longer after the former fashion: your life is now 
another one.—And your life is hid with 
Christ in God.—‘‘ And” adds to the negative 
side, the having died, the positive side, ‘your 
life,’ which however is “hid.” The perfect 
(xéxpumrac) denotes the continued relation, 
the verb itself marks the state of the existent 


life as still hidden, of course from the world, 
from men, from themselves also (1 Jno. iii, 2: 
“Tt deth not-yet appear”); the coherence of the 
life of Christians is denoted by ‘with Christ,” 
the inherence by ‘in God” (Mzyer). Comp. 1 
Pet. iii. 4: “the hidden man of the heart;” 
Acts xvii. 28: ‘in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” ([Eapin, against Barnes: 
“the idea of concealment, and not that of se- 
curity, seems to be principally contained in the 
verb, for it is placed in contrast with open mani- 
festation of Christ’s appearance. But this con- 
cealment is no argument against present and 
partial enjoyment.”—R.]—Evidently this is to 
be understood of eternal life, which has been 
awakened and is furthered in the present in 
consequence of the new birth. It remains con- 
cealed until its completion, which enters (ver 
4; Rom. viii. 19) with «the coming” (2 Thess. i. 
8; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7) 0. 
its Author and Finisher, Christ. The Greek 
fathers, Catvin, Grotivus, Mzyrr, incorrectly 
regard it as the life hereafter, [ALForD: the 
resurrection life—R.], as if the Christian life 
were not already substantially, though incipi- 
ently, the life to be completed hereafter. Gnro- 
TIus is incorrect, jus ad rem rei nomine appellat ; 
HEINRICH: sicutt Christus; ROSENMUELLER: in 
mente det. [ALFoRD: notice the solemnity of the 
repetition of the articles; and so all through 
these verses.—R. 

Ver. 4. The exalted prospect. When Christ 
shall appear.—Rapidly, without «ai or dé, 
this reminder and prospect is added, to animate 
their zeal. ‘‘When” marks the time, viz.: the 
appearing of Christ.—Our life—[the E. V. in- 
serts ‘‘who-is,” thus bringing out the force of 
the passage.—R,] This is in apposition with 
“Christ,” as ‘the hope of glory” (i, 27). It 
forms the basis of the conclusion (‘‘ then shall ye 
also appear’’); hence it is added to signify not 
merely that Christ is a remote and sundered 
Cause, but Impulse, Power, Object and Sub- 
stance of the Life itself (Phil. i. 21; Jno. xi. 25), 
BencE.: Ratio sub qua manifestabitur. [Bann is 
unfortunate in his interpretation: ‘‘shall appear 
in the character of our life.” Christ is our life 
itself, the essence and the impersonation of it 
(Evticorr).—R. ] 

Then shall ye also appear with him in 
glory.—‘Then” refers to ‘‘ when” (BrencEL. 
prius non -debemus postulare); ‘ye also” to 
“Christ.” .[Ennicorr: The more verbally ex- 
act opposition would have been ‘your hidden 
life;”? but this the Apostle perhaps designedly 
neglects, to prevent Cw# being applied as it has 
been applied, merely to the resurrection-life.— 
R.] ‘With Him,” which might otherwise have 
been omitted, is emphatic. “Appear with Him 
in glory” is=‘‘glorified together” (Rom. viii. 
17), there preceded by ‘‘suffer with Him,” as 
thisis by “died” (ver. 8; ii. 20: «with Christ’). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 42-44, 53. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Here and hereafter no more fall into two in- 
congruous parts, than the year with seed time 
and harvest, human life with childhood and riper 





age, man with body and soul, the church in in 
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risibly visible manner, with its militant and tri- 
umphant congregations. It is more than indis- 
tinctness and superficiality, it is anti-christian er- 
ror to say, as does Kaiiffer (De Caijc aiuviov notione, 
p- 93): vitam enim piam el honestam, quam homo 
Christianus in hac terra vivere possit ac debeat, Paulus 
dicere non poterat nunc cum Christo in deo (in celis 
puta, in quibus Christus nunc est) reconditam esse, 
atque olim in splendido Jesu rediiu de ceelo reve- 
latam iri: hee nonnisi vitee calesti eonveniunt. 
Such ‘an affirmation grossly offends against the 
Lord’s words (Jno. vy. 24, ‘‘hath eternal life’’) 
and Paul's (Phil. iii. 20: ‘our conversation is 
in heaven), So “ethical” and “physical” are 
very different, but not incongruous ideas. The 
Ethos should become Physis, and the latter 
should be made ethical. The Hereafter is not 
locally separated, is not a limited place, but a 
spiritual life-sphere, whose rudiments and germs 
lie in the narrow corporeal life, as in a concen- 
tric inner circle. God’s world cannot be dua- 
listically split into a visible and invisible world; 
as little can it be separated by a rationalistice or 
deistical cross-cut into an upper and under world. 
He has created His world, the material world, 
to be glorified with a receptivity for eternal 
spiritual being, findtum infiniti capax. 

2. The Ethical Consequence of the Christian 
view is: in the earthly life to begin the heavenly, 
in time to seek and to find eternity, faithful in 
the least, the perishing, to gain the greatest, the 
eternal. Aptly and elegantly says the Epistle to 
Diognetus (chap. v. 6 in Scholz: Apostolic Futhers, 
p. 170) of Christians; they inhabit— Being in 
heaven. Comp. the beautiful hymn of Richter: 
es gliinzet der Christen inwendiges Leben. 

3. Only in and with Christ oan we be even here 
assured of and joyful in eternal life ; the true life 
is Christ in us. 

4. The motive to constancy and fidelity in such a 
life is the glimpse of future glory, not the slavish 
fear of perdition, but child-like confidence and joy 
in the glory of the heritage and the heritage of 


glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Do not indefinitely seek what is above in 
heaven, but think of this, that there Christ is in 
glory with the Father, resting in the assurance 
of victory, taking part in the rule of the world. 
As the leaves that cool thee with their shade, 
shining in the sunlight and gaily rustling and 
dancing on the stem, were only born in the spring, 
begotten the summer before, in the sleeping eye 
asin a cradle, so in the heat of life is hiddenly 
prepared thy life to be manifested above: so God 
creates thy life in the quiet depth of the heart 
through and with Christ.—Wouldst thou be one 
day in heaven, then must heaven be in thee here: 
first the kingdom of God is in thee, then thou in it. 

StarKE:—Ascendamus interim corde, ut olim 
sequamur et corpore (Augustine).—Think not, that 
by earnest meditation on the kingdom of God, 
all duties of house and office must be laid aside. 
We can find a place for that, even when the body 
is outwardly busy. Indeed through spiritual 
care of the soul, external business is properly 
regulated, sanctified and blessed. 

Gertacu:—As Christ has concealed Himself 





from the bodily eye, and now lives a higher, 
heavenly, divine life; so does the Christian 
united to Iim through faith. But the life of 
Christ will not always be thus concealed. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—The old man and the new 
man: this is the great contrast in which Paul’s en- 
tire proclamation of the gospel moved. The old 
man is both the man of sin and the man of the law; 
the new man is both the new creature in whom 
Christ lives, and he, who serves the righteous- 
ness, which comes through faith and avails be- 
fore God.—The walk is manifest, the life is hid, 
we can conclude respecting the latter, only from 
what is manifested in the former. 

Passavant:—The world knows not, sees not, 
what a new being has arisen in the believer 
through the risen Christ. He feels the life of 
Jesus in his heart.—Highest stand the prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, who ‘‘overcame by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony ; and loved not their lives unto the death” 
(Rey. xii. 11). Butall the rest, who have fought 
unto death, in patience and long-suffering, in 
holy fidelity, who are made kings and priests, 
will be called conquerors by their Head. 

Hevpner :—The higher, heavenly sense of the 
Christian proceeds from Christ, the Risen One, 
—this is its origin, its power—thither it goes also 
to His heavenly glory as its goal. He who has 
found the higher, forgets the lower.—PaLMER:— 
The life in God: 1) a life of profound conceal- 
ment, yet to be made manifest; 2) a life in 
blessed rest, yet with daily unrest and labor; 
8) a life in heaven, yet with an appropriate 
blessing for earth. 

Gxserz unp Zeveniss [a German theological 
periodical.—R.]: Live with Christ in God! 1) 
We have to make this way clear to ourselves; 
2) to acquaint ourselves with the nature and 
quality of this life; 8) to inquire respecting the 
end, to which it develops itself.—The sign of 
spiritual resurrection; 1) heavenly mind; 2) 
divine life; 8) blessed hope.—The exhortation 
of the Apostle: Seek the things which are 
above! 1) How the Apostle explains it; 2) what 
grounds he adduces for it.—Our past and present 
and future [Unser Sonst und Jetzt und Einst.] 1) 
our past ; a seeking and minding what is on the 
earth; a life without Christ and without God, 
manifest in sin and shame. 2) Our present; a 
seeking and minding what is above, where 
Christ is; a life hid with Christ in God. 8) 
Our future; a possessing and enjoying all that 
after which we here strive in faith; a life with 
God manifested with Christ in glory. 

[AnpRewes: Vers. 1, 2. Christ is risen, andif 
Christ then we. If weso be, then we ‘seek;” 
and that we:cannot unless we ‘set our minds.” 
On what? On “things above,” not on earth, 
but where “Christ is.” And why there? Be- 
cause where He is, there are the things we seek 
for, and here cannot find, There He ‘‘is sitting” 
and so at rest. And at “the right hand” so in 
glory. ‘“God’s right hand” and so forever. 
These we seek, rest in eternal glory. These 
Christ hath found and so shall we, if we begin to 
‘set our minds” to search after them.—LuTHER: 
—Ver. 2. We live not in the flesh, but we dwell 
in the flesh. Bp. Dan. Winson:—Things on 
earth too naturally draw us down, attract us, 
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fix us. Esau’s red pottage prevails over the 
birthright. The guests in the parable turn away 
to their land, or oxen, or families. The Gadarene 
mind wishes Christ to depart from its coasts.—R. ] 

[Eapiz:—The pilgrim is not to despise the 
comforts which he may meet with by the way, 
but he is not to tarry among them, or leave them 
with regret.—WorpswortH :—Be ye good trees. 
Now, in the world’s eye, is your winter; to men 
ye appear like dry sticks. Your life is hid 
with Christ. Ye are dead in appearance, but not 
dead in reality; dead ag to show of luxuriant 
leaves, but not dead in your spiritual root. 
Your root is Christ. His coming will be your 
summer. Then ye will put forth a glorious 
foliage. Ye will appear with Him in glory. And 





the leafy fig-tree of this world will be withered 
by His coming.—R.] 

[Bevenipaz: Sermon on ver. 2. 1) Why 
‘‘not on things on the earth?” a) they are be- 
low you and unsuitable to you both as men and 
Christians; 0») they can never satisfy your de- 
sires; c) are troublesome and disquieting; d) 
unimportant and unnecessary (can neither make 
you happy themselves, nor conduce thereto); e) 
fleeting and unconstant. 2) Why ‘on things 
above?” a) nothing was made or designed as a 
proper object for our affections but these; 5) our 
relations ‘‘above;’’ ¢c) our possessions. 3) What 
affections? a) our thoughts and meditations; 6) 
our affection of love; c) our desires; d) our joy. 
Thus become holy and happy.—R.] 


2. General exhortations. 


Caper III. 5-17. 


a) Exhortation to put off the old fleshly nature. 


(Cuap. III. 5-11.) 


Mortify therefore your! members which are upon the earth: fornication, unclean- 
ness, inordinate affection [lustfulness],’ evil concupiscence [or shameful desire],? and 


children of disobedience: In the which [Among whom]* ye also walked sometime 


5 
6 covetousness,which is idolatry: For which things’ sake the wrath of God cometh on the 
7 
8 


[once], when ye lived [imperfect, were living] in them. But now ye also put off all 
these; anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy [evil speaking],” filthy [abusive ]’ communi- 
9 cation out of your mouth, Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the 


10 


old man with his deeds; And have put on the new man, which is renewed [is being 


renewed ]° in [unto, e¢¢] knowledge [,] after the image of him that created him: 
11 Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor [omit nor] free: but Christ 7s all, and in all. 


1 Ver. 5.—Y wav is wanting in X. A.B. and others. [It is omitted by Tischendorf (ed. 2, not 7), Alford, and by 


Braune; 


retained however by Rec. Lachmann, Meyer, De Wette, Wordsworth, Ellicott; the latter remarks: ‘The great 


preponderance of MSS. ang ‘the accordant testimony of so many versions seem to render this otherwise not improbable 


omission here very doubtful.”—R.] 


3 Ver. 5.— 


« Evil concupiscence” is correct, but “shameful desire” would be more generally understood.—R.] 


2 Ver. pamos ey and Ellicott thus render rdé@o0s; not merely “Just,” but the disposition toward it.—R.] 


4Ver.6.—Ae a 


on the authority of &. B. C. and others, is hetter supported than 6u' 6. (The former reading is adopteg 


. Tischendorf, Ellicott: the latter by Meyer and Alford.—R.] ; . nae: 
ee the | fant v iovs cas der Betas, “on the children of disobedience,” is wanting in B.; appa- 


6 Ver. 6.—The clause éri Tovs viovd 
rently taken from Eph. v. 6, where it is supported by all, 


N. A.C. D. BE. K. L., in support of it is so preponderant, tha’ 


contain expressions exactly alike. Meyer retains it.—R.] 


[Rejected by Tischendorf and Alford. The uncial authority, 
t it cannot safely be omitted. The two Epistles might well 


6 Ver. 7.-['Ev ofs refers to “the children of disobedience,” if that clause be retained. If it be rejected, the E. V. ia 


correct, but is incorrect as it now stands. 


(Braune, Ellicott.)—R.] 


T Ver. 8.—[“ Evil-speaking” or “calumny” is evidently the meaning of BAaodypiay here, as in Eph. iv. 31, where 


the E. V. reads: “ evil-speaking.”—R. 


8 Ver. 8.—[“Abusive,” perhaps “foul-mouthed communication,” 


necessarily included in aia yx podAoyiav.—R.] 


9 Ver. 10.—[The present participle here denotes a process going on. See Exec. Notzs.—R 
10 Ver. 11.—Before €AevOepos, A. and others read «at, 


[“Nor” is unnecessarily supplied in the E. V.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The first exhortation concerning the relation to the 
pleasures and possessions of earth. Vers. 5-7. 

Ver. 5. Mortify therefore your members, 
which are upon the earth.—“ Mortify there- 
fore’”’ is joined to vers. 1-4, containing an infe- 


is better than “filthy; the idea of obscenity is not 


a few also before ZxvOys, - both weakly supported. 


rence from “were raised together” (ver. 1) and 
“died” (ver. 8), Their being dead has as its 
result a new life, in which a ‘(making dead” 
(vexpovv) is possible and necessary. The verb 
(only here and Rom. iv. 19; Heb. xi. 12) is 
reddere vexpdv, 4. €., cadaver omnibus viribus priva- 
tum (rTOua), stronger than Oavaroty (Rom. vili. 
13). See Tirrmann, Syn, I. p. 168. [The aorist 
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denotes a definite act, which Exuicotr thus ex- 
presses: ‘kill at once;” Atrorp: ‘put to 
death.”—R.] After the Christian died (ver. 3), 
he has as quickened (ver. 1), with the newly 
gained vital power, to kill the ‘members which 
are upon the earth.” ‘This expression corre- 
sponds with the context, and refers in its sense 
to ‘putting off the body of the flesh” (ii. 11). 
There the whole organism was brought into 
view, here the individual members; there ‘of 
the flesh” describes what here, in accordance 
with-ver. 3, is described by ‘‘ which are upon the 
earth ” (BeNGEL: where is found the sustenance 
of those members, of which collectively the body 
of sin consists). Because they are ‘ fleshly,”’ 
there is a motive for putting them to deuth. 
This must be understood in an ethical, not a 
physical sense (HutTHER, UNGER and others), not 
of the Church members as the vital activities of 
the body of the Church (Scuunxut); for the 
Christian is not required to mutilate his body, 
nor are members or masses of members ‘‘ who are 
on the earth,” organs of the Church and its ac- 
tivity, since itis a creation of God; the words 
might be applied to Christians, who are worldly- 
minded, but, as regards these, vexpovv, putting 
to death, is a duty only in the view of fanatics. 

[Euuicotr thus aptly paraphrases: “As you 
died, and your true life is hidden with Christ, 
and hereafter to be developed in glory, act con- 
formably to it—let nothing live inimical to such 
a state, kill at once the organs and media of a 
merely earthly life.” Put to death the portions 
of your body, which are the instruments of sin, 
as respects the sphere (on the earth) of these 
sinful activities, and the actions and desires be- 
low specified: a duty very different from and 
more difficult than asceticism, or obedience to 
‘the commandments of men ” (ii. 21, 22).—R.] 

The substantives, which follow in appositional 
relation to ‘‘members,” show more specifically 
what is meant: fornication, uncleanness, 
lustfulness, evil concupiscence, and co- 
vetousness, which is idolatry.—Brnaut; 
“these (uéA7, members) are enumerated.” There 
is no metonymy here (De Werrs), nor are these 
the ethical ingredients inhering in the members 
(Meyer, Winer’s Gram. p. 494). On the first 
two and the last substantives, see on Eph. y. 3. 
“ Lustfulness ”’ (7 400¢) [not limited to unnatu- 
ral lust, as Rom. i. 26.—R.] and ‘evil concupis- 
cence” (éteOupia kakh) are to be referred, 
according to the context, to sexual sin; the for- 
mer denoting rather the formal eagerness, the 
latter the intrinsic unworthiness, determined by 
the object; the former is always the latter also, 
bat not vice versa (1 Thess. iv. 5: ‘in the lust of 
concupiscence,” év wd0er Exibopiac). [The latter 
being more general.—R.] The category intro- 
duced by “fornication,” on account of its mani- 
fold and frequent manifestations (Gal. v. 19), is 
prominently set forth in detail; unnatural un- 
cleanness is included in the last two substantives, 
but not specially described (ERasmus and oth- 
ers). 

By the side of ‘fornication’ thus specified, 
the Apostle puts ‘‘covetousness” as a second 
category, indicated by the article. Bengel: ar- 
ticulus facit ad epitasin et totum genus vilii a genere 
enumeratarum modo specierum diversum complectitur. 





He gives prominence to this by means of the re- 
lative clause, which characterizes it and gives a 
motive for mortifying it. ‘*Which” (guippe que, 
«which indeed ;” Winer’s Gram. pp. 111, 157). 
See on Eph. v. 5. It is incorrect to apply it to 
insatiable voluptuousness (Estius and others) 
or to “gains from lust” (Barar and others). 
[Braune in the parallel passage extends the ap- 
plication of the relative clause to all the preceding 
forms of sin, which application is grammatically 
inadmissible here, though allowable there. 
IAcoveéia, ‘covetousness,” is marked by the 
article as the notorious form of sin, not merely in- 
troduced thus as forming w new category; for 
while it is another form of sin, there is an inti- 
mate connection in point of fact, ‘monsters of 
covetousness have been also monsters of lust.” 
Covetousness has as its primary object—wealth— 
but there is no objection to expanding its mean- 
ing here, as TrencH does. He intimates that 
the Greek Fathers use this word to designate 
both the sins of impurity and avarice, ‘‘even as 
the root out of which they alike grow; namely, 
the fierce and ever fiercer longing of the creature 
which has turned from God, to fill itself with the 
inferior objects of sense is one and the same.” 
Syn. N. 7. 324. This is idolatry. It is worthy 
of notice too that idolatry and lust are connected 
historically, as well as in the 0, T. passim.—R.] 

Ver. 6. For which things’ sake the 
wrath of God cometh.—Thus he adds a mo- 
tive for the necessity of the exhortation, ‘ mor- 
tify: you must either kill or be killed. The 
relative refers to the sins mentioned above,* 
on account of which ‘the wrath of God cometh.” 
See on Eph. v. 6. [Also for notes upon: on the 
children of disobedience, which Braune re- 
jects here.—R.] The absence of ‘on the child- 
ren of disobedience” denotes a reference to God’s 
judgment on earth, under which the saints also 
suffer. The expression, which is to be distin- 
guished from “the day of wrath” (Rom. ii. 5), 
and the context which is to be distinguished 
from 1 Thess. i. 10, “the wrath to come,” does 
not refer to the future judgment (Meyer, BLEEK 
and others).. [Exuicorz, following Theophilus, 
refers it to punishment here and _ hereafter. 
There is this strong objection to Braune’s view, 
that the New Testament does not represent the 
wrath of God as coming in any sense upon the 
saints. If the longer reading be adopted, his 
remark is also grammatically incorrect. What- 
ever interpretation be put upon év olc, the follow- 
ing verse excludes the Colossian Christians from 
the threatened wrath.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. Among whom ye also once 
walked.—lIf on the children of disobedience” 
be retained, the relative must be joined to that 
antecedent ; otherwise it refers as d’ & to the 
enumerated sins. ‘Once walked” denotes their 
conduct in different relations. Sec on Eph. ii. 
2.—When ye were living in them.—/[That 
is, in these sins, as the sphere of life. ‘There is no 
tautology if the personal reference of the last 
clause be adopted.—R.] The verb, in emphatic 





*[Aurorp, reading & 6, refers it to “ idolatry” alone, 
and hence in his exegesis, makes it “ the all-comprehend- 
ing and crowning sin.” Meyer, adopting tho same reading, 
od it to the whole immoral character just named. 
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position, marks the internal life with undisturbed 
gratification, while ‘walk’ denotes the mani- 
festations of it in thought, word and deed; the 
imperfect (‘were living’’) refers to a continued 
state, the aorist (‘‘ walked’) to the individual 
acts, corresponding thus with the meaning of the 
verbs. Their sinful walk was conditioned by 
their sinful nature, not merely by habit and cir- 
cumstance. Brnaut: Vivebatis tanguam in vestro 
principio, origine, elemento (Gal. v. 25). Hence 
&v tovtoce and év otg refer to the same ante- 
cedent. This is not tautological (Mzyrr) but em- 
phatic: the first is not merely walking in heath- 
‘enism; and the other a vicious life (ScHENKEL); 
the former is rather the ‘act’? and the latter 
the “power” of sin (Catvin) or the one ‘“en- 
ergy,” évepyela, the other “habit of nature” 
(Esrivs).—[It is obvious how much is gained in 
the exegesis of this verse, by retaining ‘‘ on the 
children of disobedience.”’ It then means: 
«Among which children of disobedience ye also 
walked, when ye were living in these sins.” 
Surely with preponderant uncial authority, this 
exegetical advantage should decide in favor of 
retaining it, instead of being used to support 
the omission as lectio difficilior.—R. ] 

The second exhortation concerning their social re- 
lations to each other. Ver, 8-11. 

Ver. 8. But now ye also put off all these. 
—‘ But now” (rvvi dé), in contrast with “once,” 
(woré, dre), is the present Christian state, which 
begins with conversion. Hence ‘ put off” cor- 
responds with ‘‘mortify” (ver. 5), or ‘put away 
from you” (Eph. iv. 31), and ‘tye also” puts the 
readers here beside other Christians, as in ver. 
7by other heathen. <‘Allthese” (rd wdyvra) re- 
fers to what follows (Winen’s Gram. p. 102); not 
to all those (ver. 5) and these also which follow 
(Meyer, Scuenxket). [Euuicorr, Atrorp follow 
Mever, but Braune’s view is more strictly gram- 
matical. Eapie unfortunately makes the verb in- 
dicative instead of imperative.—R. ]—Anger, 
wrath, malice, evil-speaking, abusive 
communication out of your mouth.—See 
on Eph. iv. 81. The last substantive is wanting 
there, but corresponds to alcypérn¢g cal uwpodoyia 
(Eph. v, 4). It describes shameful speech in gen- 
eral, which, according to the context injures the 
neighbor, who hears it or of whom it is spoken, 
as ‘‘evil speaking” (PAaogzuia). It isnot to be ap- 
plied to lewd speaking (Hurumr and others), at 
least not exclusively, though it may include it, 
The first three substantives form a climax, de- 
scribing the internal condition, from perceptible 
excitement to passionateness which is its basis, 
then to deep-seated malicious nature; the other 
two refer to speech, hence to both is significantly 
added: ‘out of your mouth.” It might be 
joined with ‘put off,” but without any refer- 
ence to the first three, since it would not he 
enough that among Christians these never found 
expression in words (ScuENKEL); they should 
not be found at all. 

Ver. 9. Lie not one to another.—See Eph. 
iv. 25. Eic denotes the direction; belie not 
one another. [The practice is thus stamped as 
u social wrong (Exuicorr). MrcHar.is observes 
that it is only in this Epistle and that to the Ephe- 
sians, that the Apostle warns his readers against 
dying (Bannus).—R.] The aorist participles 





which follow (vers. 9 b-11) give a motive for the 
injunction in vers. 8, 9a.—Seeing that ye 
have put off the old man.—[The E. V. thus 
admirably expresses the force of the aorist parti- 
ciple dmexdvodmevot—R.] The aorist re- 
quires this as the Apostle’s view: first, the ex- 
perienced death and rising, then the active morti- 
fication of the members, first the experienced 
putting off the old man and putting on the new, 
then the active removal of what is contrary 
thereto, here w motive, drawn from what has 
preceded, is pre-supposed. Hence the Vulgate: 
exspoliantes, and BENGEL: ‘putting off,” as if it 
were contemporaneous, are incorrect; LuruEer 
also: put off, as though it were an injunction. 
The verb is to be taken according to the parallel 
expression (Beh. iv, 22; dréfeobe) like the gsub- 
stantive ii, 11, and its object asin Eph. iv. 22, 
The old man, the sinful nature as it is before 
conversion and regeneration is to be laid off as a 
garment that has become useless, with all its pe- 
culiarities, hence: with his deeds.—Here is 
the stringent conclusion that what was detailed 
above must of course be put away. Comp. Rom. 
viii. 13; Gal. v. 24: ‘the flesh with the atfee- 
tions (rafjaowv) and lusts.” 

Ver. 10. And have put on the new man. 
—The putting off and on, connected by «ai/, are 
to be regarded as contemporaneous, according 
to the principle: natura et gratia non patiuntur 
vacuum (nature and grace do not tolerate a va- 
cuum); only in the domain of grace in distine- 
tion from the physical, the initiative is with the 
new man and in virtue of the divine power cre- 
ating him. In contrast with madaidéc, old, we 
have in Eph. iv. 24, xawéc, new, ag not yet 
present, here véog; madatdc being therefore old, 
superannuated, senile; both are found in Eph. 
iv. 28, 24 (dvaveovcba:—xarvév) and here in the 
adjective and added participle. The motive 
drawn from véov, recent, young, as it were (newly: 
entered and fresh state. Exticorr.—R.], lies in 
the danger prepared by the false teachers for 
Christians, who had been just now or not long 
converted. 

The condition of the new man and his imme- 
diate task is more closely defined: which is 
being renewed, Tov dvakaivotpmevorv,— 
The present participle denotes what is to goon 
in the present. The context requires the mid- 
dle sense to denote the self-exertion, the active 
life. The new man is not anything complete at 
once, but in a state of vital growth, of further 
development, and that by the Holy Spirit (Tit. 
iii. 5). [This seems to contradict the last opinion 
that the participle is middle, Aurorp, Exur- 
corr, WorpswortH all regard it as passive. 
The latter naturally suggests: ‘the new man was 
born in you at your regeneration in baptism, but 
needs the daily renewal of the Holy Ghost.” Omit 
“in baptism,” and the explanation will be gene- 
rally received as correct. The passive or middle 
interpretation will be adopted as the stress is laid 
upon the divine or human side of the progressive 
work of sanctification, and yet as the Apostle is 
speaking of the new man, of our becoming holy, 
which lies back of active holiness, the passive is 
to be preferred. The new man is being renewed, 
rather than renewing himself.—R.] Comp. 2 
Cor. iv. 16, The preposition avé marks the 
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further, upward, onward striving, which is then 
more closely defined : 

Unto knowledge, after the image of 
him that created him.—‘ Unto knowledge” 
denotes the end, ‘after the image of [lim that 
created him,” the norm. According to ii. 2; i. 9, 
“knowledge” is not further characterized as a 
knowledge corresponding to the image of the 
Creator, for by thus regarding both clauses as 
one (Horrmann, Mryer), no natural sense is 
given. In this knowledge, which cannot be 
supplied by worldly wisdom, the new man must 
grow according to the image of his Creator, God ; 
this image is Christ, since the Christian is a 
‘“‘new creature” (2 Cor. v. 17). There is an 
unmistakable allusion and reference to the first 
creation” (Gen. i. 26, 27). The second new 
creation is not to be separated from the first, the 
Christian is the genuine man, Christianity is 
true, God-willed humanity, [The latter clause is 
to be joined with ‘being renewed” (ALronp, 
Exticotr). The final word ‘‘him” refers to the 
“new man.” The passage means more than the 
restoration of the image of God lost by Adam. 
“Tt is certain that the image of God, in which 
Christ’s Spirit re-creates us, will be as much 
more glorious than that, as the second man is 
more glorious than the first” (AtForD). So 
Eavre in loco. Compare Eph. iv. 24.—R. ] 

Ver. 11. Where there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond, free.—- 
““Where” refers to the region of the new crea- 
tion in Christ, in contrast with the domain of 
creation without Christ; in the latter there is 
division, contrariety and discord ; in the former 
union, fraternity. Just asin the parallel passage 
Eph. iv. 25: ‘for we are members one of ano- 
ther”), this fellowship of the regenerate, the 
converted, requires truth and friendship among 
each other. It is incorrect to join ‘‘ where,” as 
—=yua in se, to the yet remote ‘“ knowledge” 
alone, finding here its object now brought in 
(ScuenKen). “Eve means, as in Homer: there 
is there, therein; ov« é&ve denics division as 
respects nationality (‘Greek and Jew’’),* as 
respects religion (‘circumcision and uncircum- 
cision”’), culture (‘¢ Barbarian, Scythian”’), so- 
cial status (‘“‘bond, free”). It is worthy .of 
note, that, in nationality, the Greek who ruled in 
language is put before the Roman who held em- 
pire; in religion, Israel honored with revelation 
takes precedence; in culture, the step is from the 
uncultivated to the extreme savage (BENGEL: 
“Scythians, more barbarous than the Barbari- 
ans;” BapBapdéraroc), as in Rom. i. 14, the pol- 
ished Greek not being again mentioned, while 
the summary is indicated by the omission of the 
conjunction; in the social category, the slave 
stands before the freeman to note the receptivity 
of the insignificant, and the exalting power of 
the gospel. Comp. Gal. ili. 28. [Inneau’s Com, 
pp. 88, 91.—R.] 

But Christ is all and in all.—* But” pre- 
sents the contrast to the condition in the region 
of the natural life; hence within the Church 
‘there is not difference, divisions; in spite of the 





* (The E.'V. places the negation in the conjunctions. A 
more literal rendering would be: “There is not Greek 
‘and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision,” e¢,—R,] 


distinctions, there is no schism there, but union, 
concord on the ground of unity ; in all these four 
directions (ré 7é»ra), and in all the individual 
persons, the Christians (‘in all,” «ai év mao) 
is the same (Xpzord¢), ‘who alone occupies 
the whole, as the saying is, between stem and 
stern, and is both beginning and end” (Catvin). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xy. 28; Gal. vi. 15. Buneer: 
“Scythian is not Scythian, but Christ’s; Barba- 
rian is not Barbarian, but Christ’s. Christ is 
all things, and that in all who believe, In Christ 
are new creatures.” [Muyer: ‘‘The subject is 
placed at the end, for the greatest emphasis. He, 
the all determining principle of the new life and 
activity (td wdvra) in all his believers (év 7aot), 
forms the higher unity, in which all those old 
divisions and antitheses become without signifi- 
cance and asif no longer existing.” Exnnicorr: 
“Christ is the aggregation of all things, dis- 
tinctions, prerogatives, blessings, and moreover 
is in all, dwelling in all, and so uniting all in the 
common element of Himself.” —R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christian Hxhortation. All truly Christian 
exhortation to a moral life, internal and external 
alike, is directed mainly towards the right use 
of salvation as already possessed, towards its 
preservation in given circumstances, and the 
maintenance of conduct which meets the condi- 
tions of the rightly adjusted relations of the 
Christian. What is accepted and received as a 
germ through faith in the mercy of God in 
Christ, must be held fast, ever more vitally ap- 
propriated, nourished and developed practically 
in every direction. The regenerated believer, 
with the powers imparted to him by God, must 
now so work, that his action and conduct are as 
much his consenting, as God’s continued action. 
Christ for us becomes Christ zn us, and Christ 
before us becomes Christ through us. 

2. The world in and about the Christian. With 
respect to its pleasure, sensual, especially sexual 
pleasure, he must strive after purity; with re- 
spect to its possessions, after contentment, in or- 
der not to fall away from God and under His 
wrath. [For the sin of sensuality is not only 
intimately connected with that of covetousness, 
but both are essentially idolatrous. Those ‘“with- 
out God” (Eph. ii. 12) are “in the world,” 
and the world’s pleasures and possessions are put 
by them in the place of God.—R, ] 

3. Towards his neiyhbor, especially the brethren, 
there must be friendliness in disposition, word 
and truth, | 

4. Ail sin must be repelled. All that is opposed 
to what is required, both in its various shades 
from coarser to finer and finest, and in its differ- 
ent manifestations in act, word, thought, percep- 
tion, from external to internal and inmost, must 
be contended against and repelled. Only what 
is sinful, yet al that is sinful, is contrary to 
Christianity and Christian character, 

_5. Christ the point of unity. Upon the absolute 
dignity of Christ-and His central position toward 
the world (i. 17; “in Him all things subsist” 
which points to His Divine Fulness (i. 19; ii. 99° 
to Him as the image of the Creator, rests the fact 
that He is the absolute point of unity, the central 
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and terminal point for men, What He is for the 
macrocosm He is also for the microcosm; He is 
the Second Adam, ‘a quickening spirit” (1 Cor. 
xy. 45). Hence the requirement to become a 
Christian and be a Christian must be deemed ab- 
solute for every man. Union with Christ is ab- 
solutely right, but it alone; contrasted with it 
all diversities as to nationality, confession, cul- 
ture and station (ver. 11) are only relatively 
right; this they are, in so far as that absolute 
right remains unimpaired. Cosmopolitism in po- 
litical and social life, union in denominational 
life are fruitless, or stunted products of the natu- 
ral man working within the Church, when and 
where they do not recognize and maintain union 
with Christ, established above all unions. This is 
then the rule: one with Christ, united with one 
another. By this every Christian, that is every 
evangelical Christian, and every age, such as 
that of the Reformation, must be tested. [By it 
too must be tested many human organizations, 
which aim at uniting selfish men so as to contri- 
bute to the common good. Many social and po- 
litical problems remain to be solved, but social 
science has not always remembered that ‘the 
putting on of the new man” alone brings man 
‘where there is neither Greek nor Jew—bond 
nor free, but Christ all and in all.”—R.] Com- 
pare the notes on Eph. iv. 22 sq.; v. 25; v. 5, 6. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


With every sin look at its concealed beginning 
in the heart, and its public issue in the judgment 
of God, who regards the heart.—Be not content 
with strength enough to prevent the sin of the 
heart from breaking out unto word and work. 
Be so ashamed of the past, that the present may 
not be as it was, and the future become far 
worse.—As a rule lying ¢o others is closely con- 
nected with lying abou others. 

Starke :—Improvement of the sinful life is as 
difficult for the flesh, as if the man should go to 
his death; for he is as much in love with fleshly 
lusts, as if this were his life. One of the chiefest 
members of the old man is ‘‘the lust of the flesh ;”” 
this secret poison hides in all, Though this fire 
be at. once quenched in believers, yet, if they do 
not take care, the ever-glowing cinders may 
easily and quickly burst into a flame again. 2 
Sam. xi. 2 sq.—Covetousness breaks not. only the 
eighth and tenth commandments of the second 
table, but the first and second of the other also; 
hence the covetous are idolaters too.—Old rags 
we throw away; sin, which makes us so old and 
deformed and ugly before God, the Christian must 
so put away, that he not only restrains its out- 
break, but also exhausts the spring itself, drain- 
ing it more and more, even if he does not dry it 
up entirely,—[What a mark of our great cor- 
ruption, that the tongue, which should be the 
means of doing our neighbor good, is so often the 
instrument to injure him.—R. ]—The state of the 
regenerate is a putting off the old and a putting 
on the new man. Hence in a believer there are 
as it were, two men or a double nature, Spirit 
and flesh, which contend against each other. 
Gal. v.17. The one from its corrupt propensity 
wills what is evil, the other from divine opera- 
tion what is good. 





Riecrr :—With all that belongs to the old na- 
ture, we are never done; yet we should not be 
grieved by the way: the quietest plan is witb 
childlike mind to learn, and to regard the matter 
as ever in progress.—GERLAcH :—The capacity 
for knowing and loving God is that alone wherein 
man excels the rest of creation, whereby he 
rules it. Is he a mirror of the Most High, then 
there is in him an image of God, which sin has 
not obliterated, but so polluted and marred that 
his own power can never more restore it.—When 
the image of God is restored in the soul, the par- 
tition-walls among men fall down. 

ScuLermrmacurr:—When Christians seem to 
us to be not yet permeated entirely by the new 
life in Christ, we may not thence infer an entire 
lack of the Spirit.—Paul admonishes them to put 
off their old members, not by virtue of the old man 
itself, but by virtue of the new and because the 
vital strength of the new man in them is pre- 
supposed.—This work of putting off the old man 
an3 putting on the new is a common one, and we 
should not believe in the fancy that somewhere it 
is wanting altogether. 

Passavant:—[Ver. 15. Covetousness which 
is idolatry can be found among Christians, in 
men who rejoicein a Christian education, and 
bow before the cross of Christ as the tree of life. 
The life of the covetous man is hid with his 
hoards in iron chests; the life of the Chris- 
tian is “hid with Christ in God.”—Ver. 7. It is 
better, if one has never walked in these things, 
if they have never been the elements of our life, 
for then our sanctification is easier. On this ac- 
count we should learn the fear of God from our 
youth.]—Ver. 8. A single word, slipping from 
the mouth of the Christian can pollute the whole 
God-sanctified new man.—[Ver. 9. It is long be- 
fore a tongue, hitherto unaccustomed to lie, be- 
comes accustomed to the truth; this is the work 
of the Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of truth. 
—Ver.11. God regards in us only His Son and 
His image, as He hates only the old man and his 
corruption.—R. ] 

[Burxitr:—Ver. 7. No argument will prevail 
more with a Christian to follow on the work of 
mortification closely for the time to come, than 
the remembrance of his long continuance in sin in 
time past.—Ver. 9, Lying makes a man like the 
devil, who was a liar as well as 2 murderer from 
the beginning.—Ver. 11. O blessed Jesus! Art 
thou thus allto me? I will labor to be all to 
thee; to give thee all that I am.—R.] 

[Henry :—vVer. 5. It is very observable, that 
among all the other instances of sin which good 
men are recorded in the Scripture to have fallen 
into; (and there is scarcely any but some or 
other in one or other part of their life, have 
fallen into;) there is no instance in all the 
Scripture of any good man charged with covet- 
ousness.—Ver. 9. Lying makes us like the devil 
(who is the father of lies), andis a prime part of 
the devil’s image upon our souls.—Ver. 10. The 
new man is said to be renewed in knowledge; 
because an ignorant soul cannot be a good soul. 
Light is the first thing in the new creation, as it 
was in the first.—R. ] 

[Eapim :—Ver. 5. If the heart is dead let all 
the organs which it once vivified and moved die 
too—nay, put them to death. Let them be 
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killed from want of nutriment and exercise.— 
This desire of having more, and yet more, is 
idolatry. What it craves it worships, what it 
worships it makes its portion.—Ver. 11. 1. Such 
distinctions do not prevent the on-putting of the 
newman. 2. In the church, prior and external 


distinctions do not modify the possession of 
spiritual privilege and blessing. —WoRnpsworrH : 
—Ver. 5. You must be dead to earth, in order to 
life in heaven. While we mortify our members 
upon the earth, we quickea our members in 
heaven.—R.] 


b) Exhortation to Christian love one toward another, and to glorifying the name of Christ in word 
and work. 


Cuaprer III. 


12 


12-17. 


Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy [or saints]! and beloved, bowels of 


13 mercies [mercy], kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering : Forbear- 
ing one another, and forgiving one another [each other],? if any man havea quarrel 
[or complaint, uoxg7y] against any: even as Christ® forgave you, so also do ye [doing 
14 yourselves].*| And above [But over]’ all these things put on charity [love], 
15 which® is the bond of perfectness. And let the peace of God [Christ]' rule in your 
hearts, to the which also ye are [were] called in one body; and be ye thankful. 
16 Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly [;] in all wisdom; [omit semi-colon ] 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and [omit and]* hymns [and] 
spiritual songs, singing with grace [in grace’ singing] in your hearts to the Lord 


17 [God].” 


And [everything] whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 


of the Lord Jesus," giving thanks to God and the Father [God the Father]” by 


him. 


1Ver. 12—["Aycor, “saints,” if used substantively as Braune holds. ‘See Exee. Nores. 


There are several quite 


unimportant various readings in this verse; otxrt pmo and tpaityra are preferable to oikripuay and mpadryta of 


the Rec.—R. 


J . 
2Vor.13.—[AAAHAwv—EauToits; there is nothing in the E. V. to indicate that different words follow the two parti-, 


ciples.—R.} 


3 Ver. 13.—Instead of 6 Xptords, C. (K. L., most versions, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, 


and others (Lachmann, Alford] read 6 Kvpios. 


Wordsworth, Rec.], A.B. 


N. 6 Ges. Besides, eds rod Xprcrow, deus in christo, occur. 


4 Ver. 1 a supply an imperativo, with E. V., breaks the construction unnecessarily. If anything be supplied in 


English it should be the auxiliary participle as above.—R. 


6 Ver. 14.—[Emri macev 5é rovtos. “But over all these;’— above all” is ambiguous.—R. 


8 Ver. 14.—A. B.C. F. G. and others read 6; és in N. is a correction, as well as the later Hrs 


emendation (Meyer, Alford).—R.] 


TVer.15.—(Touv Xptorod on the authority of X. A. B.C. and most versions, 


tov Ocov, Rec., followed by E. V.—R.] 


(Rec., grammatical 


modern editors generally, instead of 


8 Ver. 16.—Kai before ivors and @éats added from Eph. v. 19. 


® Ver. 16.—[Braune omits the article before xd pert and renders “ in thanksgiving.” 
See Exec. Notes —R.] 


modern editors on the authority of B. and others. 


But it is retained by most 


10 Ver. 16.—[T@ eq is the reading of the mass of MSS., adopted by most modern editors; xvpto, Rec. Lachmann, pro- 


bably taken from Eph. v. 19.—R.} 


Ver. 17—B reads ckuptov ‘Ingod, NX inserts Xpiarov, 
low the last reading ; Tischendorf, Alford, Rec. that of B—R 
12Ver. 17.—[Kat, probably from Eph. v. 20, is omitted in X, A. B.C., by Lachmann, 


Ellicott, Wordsworth. —R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The virtues of the new man in intercourse with the 
brethren (vers. 12-14). 

Ver. 12. Put on therefore.—To the ‘have 
put on the new man” (ver. 10) there is joined, 
as a consequence (‘‘therefore”’), the positive 
precept, which finds a motive, as a continuing 
and valid requirement, in the “being renewed; ” 
although they have put on the new man, they 
have yet to take up anew the single parts. [E1- 
ticorr, following Horrmann. thinks ody has here 
more of its reflexive force, taking up what has 





othera omit xupiov. [Lachmann, Ellicott, Wordsworth fol- 


Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, 


been said and continuing it: “as you have put 
on the new. man, put on all its characteristic 
qualities.” But even this paraphrase implies a 
‘moral consequence.” «For although the put- 
ting on of the new man as a fact, has historically 
occurred through the conversion to Christ, yet 
it has, according to the nature of the new man, 
its continued acts, which should occur, viz., 
through the appropriation of those virtues, which 
the new man assuch must possess” (Mryer).—R. ] 

As the elect of God, [holy or] saints 
and beloved, conditions the justice of the 
precept and the indispensableness of complying 
with it, “As” gives prominence to the actual 
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condition, relation, in which they stand.—« Elect 
of God” is used substantively as Matt. xxiv. 31; 
Mark xiii. 27; Luke xviii. 7; Rom. viii. 83; Tit. i. 
1: ‘‘saints” (dycoz) as Rom. i. 7; xv. 25, 26, 31; 
Evi. 2,15; 1 Cor. i. 2, ete. “Aysoe row beob (Mark 
i, 24; Luke iv. 34; Jno. vi. 69) is a descrip- 
tion of the Christian; Gycoe abrod (‘His saints’) 
also occurs (2 Thess.i. 10). The position of the 
genitive (rod Oe0v) however requires it to be 
joined with the first term (‘‘elect”). ‘ Beloved” 
is also used substantively as Eph. i. 6. The 
climax here is unmistakable: as to the ground, 
they are without desert “elect of God,” as to 
their condition they are ‘‘saints,” ag to their re- 
lation to God, they are, as the perfect denotes, 
the continued objects of His love (1 Thess. i. 4; 
2 Thess. ii. 13). Buenaeu: ‘the order of words 
corresponds exquisitely with the order of things: 
eternal election precedes sanctification in time, 
the sanctified feel love, and then imitate it.” 
The last, firmly founded on the preceding, has 
the stress laid on it. All three are correlatives 
of “putting on the new man,” which pre-sup- 
poses the ‘election of God” (vers. 10, 11). 
Hence neither are the last two substantives and 
the first an adjective (BLEEK), nor the first sub- 
ject and the two others predicates (Mrymr, Brn- 
GEL). [So also Eapis, Atrorp and Exuicort. 
Either view is admissible on grammatical grounds. 
Exxricotr urges that the force of the exhortation 
rests on their character as ‘‘elect,” while AL- 
FORD insists that as éxAexroi is a word, which 
must find its ground independently of us in the 
absolute will of God, it cannot be an adjunctive 
attribute of the other two. On the whole the 
view of Meyer, followed by the commentators 
just mentioned, and implied in the E. V., is 
preferable. For it seems better accordant with 
Paul’s method of stating the truth of Divine grace, 
and with the position of the words to lay the 
emphasis upon the phrase ‘elect of God,” and 
not. to regard the three phrases as co-ordinate. 
«The consciousness of this extraordinary privi- 
lege, of being the elect of God, who as such are 
holy and beloved of God—how it must have 
affected the conscience of the readers and 
aroused them to the very virtues, corresponding 
with so high a position, which Paul here en- 
joins!” Mrvrr.—R.] 

Bowels of mercy, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering.—‘‘ Bow- 
els of mercy” stands foremost; viscera with the 
quality of mercy, of which they are the seat. 
Phil. ii. 1, we find “bowels and mercies.” The 
first word denotes what is inmost, most indi- 
vidual (Phil. i. 8; Philem. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 12: 
1Jno. iii. 17). Luke i. 78, “tender mercy of 
God” lit., «bowels of mercy of God” is similar. 
So Eph. iv. 32, ‘“tender-hearted,” “heart of 
mercy” (etorAayyvor). The manifestations of 
mercy then follow, forming a climax; ‘ckind- 
ness” which as the opposite of ‘‘severity” (Rom. 
xi. 22) helps outward need, ‘“‘humbleness | of 
mind” (ramecvogpoctyny) which recognizes 
our own unworthiness and the superiority or 
talent of a brother, ‘“‘meekness,”’ which as the 
opposite of ‘“fierceness” (aypcéryc), is mild to- 
ward faults which are blameworthy, and “long- 
suffering” which restrains itself so as to quietly 
bear reprehensible injuries in the hope of a bet- 





ter mind and consequent improvement on the 
part of the offender. See on Eph. iv. 2, 32. 
Tirrmann, Synon, I. 140-142. [Comp. Trencu; 
Syn. New Testament, sub vocibus. He makes 
‘‘meekness” to be at first in respect to God, 
then toward men as growing out of this. But 
in this cage it is primarily toward man, though 
implying the other as its ground (ALrorp, ELut- 
coTt, while Eapiz excludes the reference to 
God).—R.] 

Ver. 13. Forbearing one another and 
forgiving each other.—These participles de- 
fine the modality of the exhibition of the virtues 
just mentioned; they must be appropriated by 
practice which makes the master. The present 
tense indicates permanence. On ‘forbearing,” 
see Eph. iy. 2, on ‘forgiving,’ Eph. iv. 32. 
“One another” ano marks the purely 
reciprocal, mutual enduring, forbearing; ‘each 
other” (€avroic) indicates at the same time 
also, that they have experienced such forgiveness 
from without, from Him who is their Example. 
That which is difficult to bear and forgive in 
others, isnot simply what one does against us, 
but also what he does in general, what is dis- 
pleasing, unpleasant, or offensive in his manner, 
whatever in his relations to us may give occasion 
for blame (4047), so that the participles refer 
to all the preceding virtues, not to the last one 
only. BrENGeL arbitrarily distinguishes: for- 
bearing in present offences, forgiving past of- 
fences. 

If any man have a complaint against 
any.—[Mowd7, only here in N. T., but classical : 
“pround of blame,” ‘‘just cause of complaint.” 
—R.] Tirrmann, Syn. I. 29, distinguishes 
dueurroc and dywuoc—each is free from blame, 
the former because it is perfect and absolute in 
its members, the latter because it is free from 
vice; in thé former nothing more cau be desired, 
in the latter there is nothing to be reprehended. 
On this account, as well as because 7p 6¢, not card, 
is here used, a more general relation than that of 
hostility is indicated; this must be regarded as 
referring in general to an experience occurring 
every where, yet mildly described hypothetically, 
that one can easily find something to blame in 
another, as is indicated above. [The Greek con- 
ditional protasis here used always implies that 
the hypothesis is correct.—R. ] 

Even as Christ forgave you, so also do- 
ing yourselves.—XapiCduevor is to be supplied 
in thought (WinER’s Gram. p. 526). Hence 
there is no parenthesis here, nor a disrupted 
sentence, as though an imperative were to be 
supplied. [The E. V. gives the imperative, which 
is objectionable; ExLicoTT preserves the construc- 
tion by rendering as above—R.] This expression 
is explained, ii. 18; Eph. iv. 32, Here we have 
“Christ,” in Eph. i. 1: “God in Christ;” this 
variation will explain ii. 18. Brne@z is excel- 
lent: Christus, cui maxima fuerat nobiscum querendi 
causa. Accordingly ‘the grace (xdpic) of the 
Lord Jesus Christ” is often spoken of. ‘As” 
denotes the mode of forgiveness, as Luke vii. 37- 
47; xxiii. 34, not the accomplishment of recon- 
ciliation with God by His death. 

Ver. 14. But over all these things put 
on love.—‘ Love,” as in i. 4, 8; Eph. iv. 2, is 
to be taken as ‘‘ brotherly love,” which must come 
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over all those virtues, upon them (évdtoacée, ver. 
12). [So E.V. supplies “put on,” though ‘“above” 
may or may not have the local or semi-local 
(Exuicort) force, which éwihereconveys. Eapis 
renders ‘‘in addition to,” weakening the force of 
the passage. Worpsworta quotes Clement, who 
apparently refers “love” to ‘love to God.” —R. ] 
In reference to this “love,” the Apostle adds: 
which is the bond of perfectness.—By the 
neuter [4, not #r¢—R.] the putting on of love as 
an act, is denoted. [The article is wanting— 
hence Braune renders ‘‘a bond.” EnuicoTr says 
the omission may be due to the verb substan- 
tive.—R.] Zbivdeopuoc, the encircling band, 
reminds us of a girdle, put over the clothes to 
hold them together. The genitive therefore adds 
those virtues included under the category of 
“perfectness,” as Acts viii. 23: ‘the bond of 
iniquity;” Eph. iv. 3: ‘bond of peace.” It is 
parallel with “in love” (Eph. iv. 2). Comp. 
Rom, xiii. 10: ‘love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
The Pythagoreans called friendship ‘‘the bond of 
all the virtues.” Hence 6 is not to be rejected 
and #ric substituted (BLEEK), nor dydw7 to be 
regarded as neuter (Meyer); ii. 19 is not a pa- 
rallel case, since there the masculine is used, and 
the construction is according to the sense, as 
Christ is conceived of under xepad#. Nor is love 
to be regarded as the upper garment (MsEvER), 
nor ‘*bond”’ as ‘‘sum total” (Jnsbegriff, OLsHau- 
SEN), nor as the efficient cause of ‘‘perfectness” 
(Scuenke.); nor yet is the genitive to be taken 
attributively as that of quality (Grortius). [To 
refer ‘‘which” to the putting on of love is a 
doubtful interpretation. It does not agree so 
well with the figurative representation of the 
Apostle, who has already been speaking (ver. 12) 
of what they were to put on, and seems to be 
mentioning here the last garment required to 
complete the attire. To make the act of putting 
on the ‘bond of perfectness” would be an unne- 
cessary obscuring of the metaphor; especially as 
we may readily take dydy absolutely. There is 
the same objection perhaps to Meyer's view, 
that love is here represented as an upper gar- 
ment, but a close-fitting upper garment might 
well be, at the same time, the bond which en. 
closed and held together all the others. Adopt- 
ing this view, we may not only say, that love it- 
self is ‘‘that bond which unites all the graces 
into completeness and symmetry” (Epix), but 
‘‘without love there is no perfectness; this has 
its conditio sine qua non in the including of all its 
other parts inlove” (Muyver). Love is the prin- 
cipal of all the other virtues, but is here named 
last, as if supplementary, because of the figure. 
Braune’s view of the genitive, which is that of 
Meyer, is to be preferred to that of Exuicorr, 
who regards it as w genitive of the subject: 
“love is the bond which belongs to, is the dis- 
tinctive feature of perfection.” ALrorpD well 
remarks: ‘‘Those who find here justification by 
works, must be very hard put to discover support 
for that doctrine.” —R.] 

The frame of mind in which Christian love is to be 
exercised. Ver. 15. And let the peace of 
Christ rule in your hearts.—This is not a 
command, but only a wish, the fulfilment of 
which is of importance. The subject, which in 
Phil. iv. 7 is ‘the peace of God,” is that peace 





wrought by God through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost, which, according to Jno. xiv. 27 (“my 
peace I give unto you”), can be accurately termed 
‘of Christ.” (See WinER’s Gram. p. 175.) It 
is the calm of the soul resting on the conscious- . 
ness of having a reconciled God and Father, in 
Christ the Saviour.—[ELuicorr says, the idea in 
Phil. iv. 7 ‘‘ig substantially the same, except 
that perhaps peace is there contemplated as in 
its antithesis to anxious worldliness, while here it 
is rather {o the hard, unloving and unquiet spirit 
that mars the union of the one body.” It must 
not be limited to, though it certainly includes, 
mutual concord.—R.]—The verb fpaBeiw, ‘to 
be an umpire,” and as such to award the prize 
as well as regulate the contest, marks the admi- 
nistrative activity in distinction from the legisla- 
tive found in BaocAebew. [The idea of presiding, 
ordering, ruling, is to be retained; the reference 
to bestowing (WorpsworTH), or even winning a 
prize, which some commentators find here, is 
forbidden by the phrase which follows.—R.]— 
The phrase “in your hearts,” év raic cap diace 
bay, is nota‘ in you,” év duiv (ver. 16); it re- 
fers to the inner, most individual relations, where 
the peace of Christ is to rule; it is not therefore 
to be referred to the unity of believers among 
themselves «(Greek Fathers, Canvin, GRorius, 
Meyer). 

To the which also ye were called in one 
body.—[‘To the which,” almost—for into it 
(HLuicorr).—R.] This peace is the immediate 
end of the calling; this calling is marked by 
‘‘also” (cat), which joins it to “rule,” as that 
to which the rule of peace has to correspond. 
The result ofthe consummation of the calling on 
the part of God, and of its acceptance on the part 
of, men, is described by ‘‘in one body.” This 
refers to the Church as the body of Christ (Eph. 
iv. 4; ii. 16); which is the sphere and place, in 
which this calling is consummated and the called 
are to move. Therefore it is not—eic év oa (GRO- 
TIUs), nor is the Church as an organism the ob- 
ject of the Divine calling (ScuENKEL), which is 
addressed to individual persons. The calling in 
itself and the implanting in the Church consti- 
tute a benefit, important on account of the peace 
joined with it, and obligating to friendliness to- 
ward the brother, who has become partaker of 
the same; hence Paul adds: and be ye thank- 
ful [se. to God.—R.]—Comp. ii. 7; iv. 2; Eph. 
vy. 4. Knowledge of the benefit of the calling 
and the peace, together with gratitude therefor, 
must increase. The adjective (ebydpsaroz) 
does not occur elsewhere in N. T. Incorrectly 
rendered “amiable,” “friendly,” by Jznoms, 
Erasmus, BArur, [Canvin]. 
moe to the exercise of Christian love. 

, 17. 

Ver. 16. Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly.—‘The word of Christ” is the word 
which He has spoken and caused to be proclaimed 
(1 Thess. i. 8; iv. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 1), and which 
communicates the inward peace, directing and 
leading to right conduct toward the brethren: 
“the word through which ye were called” 

Bencut); elsewhere called ‘the word of God” 
(i. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 86; 2 Gor. ii. 17; iv. 2) from 
its highest cause, ‘of truth” (Eph. i. 5, 13) from 
its purport, ‘of life” (Phil. ii. 16) from its ef- 


Vers. 
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fect. But it must have a permanent locality, 
‘asin atemple” (Bencsx): let it dwell ‘among 
you,’’ as the context demands. It is not—‘‘in 
your hearts” (ver. 15) “in you” (THEovoret, 
Beza and others), [Eapige: “within you;” 
Meyer, Aurorp: in you as a church, which 
seems to be Braune’s view. Preferable on the 
whole, and suggestive of the truth, that want of 
general diffusion of the word of Christ among 
the people ‘‘richly,”’ much prevents their obey- 
ing the following precept.—R.] “Richly” re- 
lates to substance, hence, not used in a stunted, 
abbreviated eclectic fashion. [‘* Not with a scanty 
foothold, but with a large and liberal occupancy” 
(Eapre).—R.] It does not refer to frequency of 
use, or to the members of the Church=among 
many (ScnenKet). 

In all wisdom teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms, hymns and 
spiritual songs.—[‘ In all wisdom” is joined 
with what follows. The construction is thus 
rendered more harmonious; the preceding clause 
has its emphatic adverb last, and the two quali- 
fying participial clauses each begin with an ad- 
verbial phrase of manner. Eanpzis, following the 
pointing of TiscHENnpors, joins “psalms,” etc., 
with the second clause, but this destroys the 
correspondence, while the objection he urges, in 
regard to psalms and hymns as the material of 
instruction, is not in keeping with his own quo- 
tation from Basil’s encomium on the Psalms.— 
R.] The participles, which are to be joined with 
«-you” in the nominative, just as in Eph. iv, 1-8 
(Winzr’s Gram. p. 532), refer to the application 
and use of the word present among them, describe 
the manner in which the word dwells among 
them; This explains ‘‘speaking to yourselves” 
(Eph. v. 19). The first verb indicates the intel- 
lectual, the other the moral reference. To both 
belong the definition of manner ‘‘in all wisdom ” 
(comp. i. 28), which is placed first emphatically, 
and the asyndetic datives which define the means 
to be used [or “the vehicle in which” the teach- 
ing and admonishing was communicated (Meyer). 
—R.]. These means act the more instructively 
and effectively, the more familiar one is with 
them, for the hymn grows out of the word of God 
and of Christ, and these grow into such songs, as 
the Bible, the Psalter and Church history attest. 
TprruLLian: Post aguam mannalem et lumina, ut 
quisque de scripturis sacris vel proprio ingento po- 
test, provocatur in medium canere. Comp. Eph. v.19. 
The reference is to public worship, to the use of 
the word of Christ and singing at the agapz and 
in the family circle; it should not be limited to 

he latter (MEYER). 
: In pes ce in your hearts to God. 
—[Braune adopts the reading év yapers, and 
therefore renders ‘‘in gratitude” (Dankbarkeit), 
but with Lacumann, T1scHENDORE, Mever, AL- 
ForD, Exnicort, Worpsworru, it is better to re- 
tain the well supported article: r# YapeTe then 
refers to Divine grace, the element to which the 
singing was to be circumscribed,—that which 
should accompany it.—R.] The clause corres- 
ponds in its structure with the foregoing; ‘‘in all 
wisdom,’”’—‘‘in grace,” the participles, then the 
closer definition; they are codrdinate therefore. 
It is altogether improper to join both with « be ye 
thankful,” making ‘let the word...richly” pa- 





renthetical, or to connect ‘‘in psalms,” etc., witk 
this clause (ScuENKEL), on the ground that sing. 
ing instruction is inconceivable, or to join é 
xépire with mvevpatixale (LUTHER: spiritual, 
lovely songs). Since “singing” on account of 
‘‘in your hearts’ (see ver. 15) must be referred 
to something internal, and ‘‘to God” indicates 
its direction, ‘in grace”’ must be a closer defi- 
nition of the singing; ‘in gratitude,” as 1 Cor. 
x. 30, The meaning of yépic is like gratia. It can- 
not mean ‘in gracefulness” (iv. 6; Eph. iv. 29; 
Erasmus, ScHENKEL), nor in grace, nor with the 
article: in the grace impelling theretv (CaRY- 
sosrom, Mryer). [If the article be retained, 
this is undoubtedly the meaning; not only be- 
cause usus loguendi favors such a view, but be- 
cause the other meaning: ‘thankfully’ would 
be a flat and unmeaning anticipation of ‘giving 
thanks” below (Atrorp).—R.] The opinion that 
the phrase “‘in your hearts” refers to the exist- 
ing abuse of singing with the mouth (THeopuy- 
LACT) is not justified, since the reading is not rq 
xapd.¢, and the tone which accompanied instruc- 
tion is here noted. [Yet the former clause seems 
to refer to singing with the mouth, and this to 
that ‘‘in the silence of the heart” (MryER).— 
R.] 
Ver. 17. And everything whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.—It is evident that “do” 
must be supplied with “all” (xdév7a), and that 
“all in the name of the Lord Jesus ” corresponds 
with “everything whatsoever” [wav 6 rc—the 
absolute nominative.—R.]; ‘everything what- 
soever” referring to individual things, and ‘all” 
taking up the same collectively. On this account 
it is incorrect to explain it: ‘‘in every thing 
which ye do, do all in the name,” etc. (MryER), 
or that out of the doing in general the doing in 
particular proceeds (ScHENKEL). [Eap1m makes 
the plural ‘‘individualing ” also.—R.] The re- 
petition as well as the position of mdv, together 
with the giving of a category (‘tin word or 
deed’’), and the marking of the individual acts 
(6 Tz) as well as the conditional form (¢av moe- 
#7) require that it be understood of the entire 
action (BrnerL: facitis lato sensu ponitur, ut etiam 
To loqui incendat) and this should be “in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” This is joined by “and” to 
“the word of Christ’ (ver. 16). In addition to 
His Word, His Name, His Person should be avail- 
ing to us; the former in us, and we in the latter, 
as in the life-sphere dearest to us, out of which 
we never go, the element which we cannot lack. 
See Eph. v. 20; Phil. ii. 10, The variation from 
“Christ ” (ver. 16) and “Jesus” here makes us 
think of the model of the Incarnate One in the 
form of aservant. ‘In the name” is not ‘ with 
invocation of” (Curysostom and others). Brn- 
GEL extends it too far: ut perinde sit, ac si Chris- 
tus faciat, ver. 11, vel certi ut Christo omnia pro- 
betis. 

Giving thanks to God the Father by 
him.—tThe participle refers to the mood which 
should ever attend their ‘“‘doing” (see ii. 7; 
Eph. v. 20), and which expresses itself in hymn 
and song. The repetition (vers. 15-17) marks 
the importance of ‘giving thanks.” On ‘God 
the Father,” see Eph. i. 8; v. 20; vi. 28; Col. 
i, 2. As “Father” is without any closer defini- 
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tion, it means of course, ‘‘of Jesus.” [ALFoRD, 
however, justly remarks: ‘the words must be 
taken as approximating in sense to that more 
technical meaning which they now bear, without 
exclusive reference to either our Lord or our- 
selves.”—R.]—Av’ atrot, “through him,” is, 
according to Eph. v. 20,=‘‘in the name of the 
Lord,” marking more strongly the mediation of 
the thanksgiving, the Christian sentiment (Rom. i. 
8; vii. 25). There is nothing here to indicate op- 
position to angel-worship (TuEoporer, Baruyr). 
[Atrorp: ‘‘through Him,’ as the onechannel of 
all communication between God and ourselves, 
whether of grace coming to us, or of thanks 
coming from us. ‘No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me’ (dv gu0v), Jno. xiv.6.”  Mer- 
ER: ‘‘For Jesus, as the personal, historical Me- 
diator of the Messianic Salvation through His 
atoning work, is therefore for the Christian con- 
sciousness the Mediator of thanksgiving; He it 
is, through whose favor the Christian can and 
does give thanks.”’—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Conduct determined by condition.* The 
Christian is ‘elect,’ ‘holy,’ ‘*beloved.” In 
the first there is a negative reference to the mass 
and world, out of which he is taken, in the 
second a positive reference to the same, asserting 
that he is consecrated to God, while the third 
declares, positively also, that he is an object of 
the love of God; the first denotes simply the 
occurred fact, the third gives prominence to the 
continued effect, while the second sets forth the 
status. The relation is constantly defined as 
passive; the Christian has experienced some- 
thing, without previous merit or meritorious as- 
sistance. This conditions and promotes his con- 
duct, with thankful zeal, in order to show in re- 
sponse what he hasexperienced, viz., love. [The 
Apostle here as always (comp. Rom. viii. ; Eph. i.) 
treats of ‘election’ as wu fact, which is made 
known to us, in order to awaken love in us. It 
is doubtless necessary that it be at times handled 
polemically and dogmatically, but he uses it 
most like Paul, who speaks of it as a fact, re- 
vealed by God, evidenced as true of persons by 
corresponding facts, viz., Divine acts of grace 
which make men ‘holy and beloved,” and in 
itself an act of Divine grace, which the Chris- 
tian can so apprehend as to derive from ita 
constant motive to such Christian graces as the 
Apostle here enumerates. So far from heing 
made thereby harsh, proud and unforgiving, 
they <“‘ therefore” put on bowels of mercy, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, e¢c.—R.] 

2. The new Christian condition or relation is first 
of all a relation toward God, yet it at the same 
time influences essentially the relation between 
those concerned and transferred by it. It is pre- 
cisely by this that it must prove itself, the re- 
ligious by the social. First of all this relation 
of man to God brings a discord into the indi- 
vidual himself, because it divides him into the 
receding old man, and the advancing new man. 





* [TI have thus attempted to retain the neatness of Braune’s 
sentence: “Das Verhalten ist durch das Verhaltniss bestimmt.” 
with indifferent success.—R.] 








The principle of the old man, selfishness, is 
made by this relation, to yield or become yield. 
ing to the principle of the new man, viz., self- 
denying and world-denying love and the social 
yirtues: mercy, kindness, humility, meekness, 
long-suffering, appear as necessary manifesta- 
tions of the reality of the relations towards 
God. These virtues, must show themselves to- 
ward the sins, faults and offences of a brother, 
just as God’s love has shown and still shows it- 
self toward us. 

3. Christian love is active. In the social Chris- 
tian virtues there is no weakness, effeminacy, in- 
difference. It is not indifferent indolence but 
active love, energetically breaking out in these 
asitsforms. The Apology for the Augsburg Con- 
fession, iii. 3 110, rightly repels the assertion of 
the Romanists, that love justifies, since it does 
not establish the relation to God, only proves 
that it has been established, in and by the con- 
duct toward the brethren. 

4. Christ, in whom God’s love has become and 
still becomes our portion, remains the only 
model, the exclusive norm. 

5. His peace in the heart, His word in the Church, 
are the attendants of Christian love, the former 
as its tone, the latter as the means of promoting 
it; without the first, rest, confidence and joy 
were wanting, without the other, certainty, cor- 
rectness and strength. 

6. The Christian Song, deriving its contents and 
its growth from the word of God, promoted cul- 
ture and progress in the Christian life ; it is in 
itself a sermon from the Divine word, and has its 
value in the fact that itis such. The Christian 
entrusted with it, should use it in the wider and 
narrower circle of his associates. Produced 
by spiritual, natural endowments from the 
use of God’s word and experience in life and 
heart, it isan excellent means of edification and 
growth for the new man. [The question of 
Psalmody and public praise, is to be settled by 
(ver. 16) and similar passages. The word of 
Christ is to be its substance; all that is not of 
the word of Christ. is to be excluded, all that is, 
may beincluded. Hence the Psalter in the main 
source, but not the only one. ‘In all wisdom” 
is its mode, hence mere rhymes of a pious turn 
are not included. Its end is mutual edification, 
not entertainment, hence the hymn must be 
adapted to this end, and the singing of it «to 
edification,’ Those who cannot. sing to edifica- 
tion may singin their hearts, but the text implies 
that ‘this teaching and admonishing” is not the 
privilege of:a few, but of Christians as a body. 

_ 1. The walk in fellowship with Christ, the prac. 
tice of Christian virtues, advances us from the ru- 
diments of a. pupil to the perfection of a master. 
Not for merit, but for growth, Christian walk 
and Christian virtue are indispensable. 

8. Gratitude, corresponding with the status into 
which we have been brought, with the glory of 
our relation to God, is most important and con- 
stant in Christian conduct. {Hence the excel- 
lence of those symbols, which treat of Christian 
morality under the head of the gratitude of God 
for redemption. See Heidelberg Catechism. 
This view guards alike against the extremes of 
antinomianism and legalism.—R. } 


CHAP. ITI. 12-17. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian’s station, ornament, strength, 
tone and weapon.—All morality takes its rise in 
religion, which is essentially love, given of God, 
who gave Himself and accepted us, or peace, in 
which all the antagonisms within the personality 
of the man himself in his conscience and will, 
or between himself and the world or his neigh- 
bor, or the nearest of all, 7. e., God the Lord Him- 
self, was and is taken away.—Love is not a gar- 
ment, that can be thrown over other virtues, but 
the soul of all to hold them together, their germ 
and impulse, their strength and beauty.—Ought 
the word of God to do wellin you, then live in it, 
and let it live into you.—It is rudeness of mind 
to have no taste for the sacred poetry of the 
Church, the flowering of the Divine word in a 
gifted human soul, and a misfortune to have no 
benefit of it in the joy and sorrow of life.—A 
stamp you must have, lo, nothing is current in 
his eyes but His own Image. 

SrarKE:—Nothing gives the devil so much 
room to come into the heart as hatred and anger ; 
God’s children drive out both by meekness and 
spit on the embers, so that they may not break 
out into a fire—He who bids us put up the 
sword, allows us still a shield for our protection ; 
He who has commanded us to be as doves, has 
desired that we be “wise as serpents.” —A little 
child, that falls so often and so easily, is lifted 
up and carried; so gently and tenderly must 
weak Christians be dealt with. The world sets 
itself to righting and fighting, if attacked even by 
a cross word; but a Christian overcomes all by 
forgiving and yielding ; he yields his own right 
[mot the right, however, ] and does not think of 
revenging himself.—That the wolf devours the 
Jamb is nothing uncommon, but that one lamb eats 
another is deplorable and unnatural; we who are 
Christ’ssheep will cherish love toward one anoth- 
er.—Behold the necessity of houschold devotion. 
All others have their assemblies, merchants, 
mechanics, etc., yes even the Godless, that they 
may mock at God and His word, should not be- 
lievers then establish their holy assemblies ?—We 
must thank God not only for His benefits, but 
also for His fatherly chastisements, ‘‘ Both in His 
gifts and in His chastisements, praise Him, who 
either wins thee by giving, that thou mayest not 
want, or punishes thee when wandering, that 
thou mayest not perish” (AUGUSTINE). 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—Christian social life: 1) 
what the deeds peculiar to the new man are; 2) 
what. is distributcd to each by virtue of these 
peculiarities of the new man; 3) the common 
rule for every one.—Controversy does not divide 
love and is not against the Christian spirit, if it 
only proceeds from a desire after nothing save 
what is true and right.—Love ‘the bond of 
perfectness :” 1) by which all imperfections are 
balanced; 2) by which all that bears in itself only 
the appearance of the new man, not its true 
spirit, is overcome; 3) by which we become 
helpful to others. . . 

Passavant:—Forbearance may be difficult in 
certain cases; forgiveness is harder still.—How- 
ever necessary this gift (God’s word) from above 
is, it will be jearned from daily experience, that 





the Christians here and there are a very sensi- 
tive folk, not permitting themselves to be easily 
admonished or exhorted, hence the so frequent 
halts and retreats.—The first Christians from 
among the Jews soon found in their Psalms from 
earlier ages, thoughts and words for the later in- 
ward experiences, for the thanksgiving, praise 
and adoration of their new life; and those who 
came out of heathenism, listened with wonder, 
when these words of the sacred singers were 
transferred into their own language, and learned 
thence the quiet joys and devotions of God’s 
children in Israel. But soon too under their 
beautiful sky new Psalms and hymns in their 
own Greek tongue were born out of the deep in- 
spiration and the holy and happy feelings of 
their redeemed souls. This glorious gift of spi- 
ritual song contributed greatly to the spread 
of the pure gospel in the age of the Reformation. 
The great| Reformer of the Germans with his 
friends soon became their choristers, and it is a 
precious privilege to follow them and so many 
God-inspired men of after days in singing these 
beautiful Psalms and sweet hymns. 

GrnzkKEN:—The choice communion garment 
of the children of God: 1) who gives it to them 
(ver. 15); 2) how it is woven (vers. 12-15); 3) 
how we should put it on.—Harizss :—The proper 
self-education for the maintenance of divine love 
and divine peace: 1) constant practice in obedi- 
ence to God’s word; 2) sanctification of all our 
doings in the name of the Lord Jesus; 3) un- 
ceasing thanksgiving for God’s unmerited grace 
in Christ.—Scunur :—Spiritual songs: 1) Eagles 
of Christianity ; 2) missionaries of Protestant- 
ism; 8) heart-preachers of our nation; 4) 
mouth of our worship; 5) the Apostles in our 
houses; 6) the crown of our congregations.— 
Wotr:—The comfort and joy of the Christian 
in spiritual songs. They serve: 1) as wit- 
nesses of the truth from all stations for the 
strengthening of our faith; 2) as confessions 
from the inner life of experienced Christians for 
the soothing of our spirits; 3) as awakening 
voices of the Spirit to enliven our own medita- 
tion. —K6HLER:—-The new man, as St. Paul de- 
picts him, outshines all the lustre of the world! 
1) His richly-colored garment; 2) his golden 
girdle; 3) his heart’s peace; 4) the weapons of 
his hand.—Prouz :—Bible and hymn book, two 
precious household treasures; 1) their worth; 
2) their use.—Love in all human unions, the 
most perfect bond : 1) the noblest; 2) the gen- 
tlest; 8) the firmest.—Exhortation to Christian 
families to engage in family worship; it is 1) 
a venerable custom inherited from our fathers, 
though unfortunately disappearing from many 
houses; 2) deeply grounded in the character of 
Christianity, as well as in the nature of the family 
circle; 8) of the most blessed influence upon the 
home life itself. 

[BeveripcGe :—Ver. 17. Doing all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 1) What is meant by “the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” wu. Lord of all, &. 
Jesus, Saviour. ¢. Lord Jesus by the Incarnation. 
d. Mighty works in His name. 2) And we 
ought to do all, etc.,u. only what God commands 
or allows. 6. in afirm faith in His Holy name. c. 
for His glory. 8) Instances of things thus done 
in God’s word. Religious assemblies, Sacra- 
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ments, Thanksgiving, Censures of the church, 
Resisting the devil, even giving a cup of cold 
water. All that a Christian may do, can be done 
in His name.—R. ] 

(Burxitr:—Ver. 12. Humility is a certain evi- 
dence of our holiness, because it is a great part 
of our holiness. —Ver. 18. He must have no 
friends, that will have a friend with no faults, 
consequently Christians stand in need of forgive- 
ness from each other.—Ver. 14. 1) The upper 
garment is larger and broader than the rest; so 
ought charity to extend itself to all persons and 
upon all occasions. 2) The upper garment is 
usually fairer than the rest; so doth charity shine 
brightest amongst all the graces. 8) The upper 
garment distinguishes the general orders and 
degrees of men; thus Christians are known by 
love, as by alivery ; it is the bond that Christ’s 
sincere disciples wear.—Ver. 16. If the heart and 
affections be not stirred in this duty of singing, 
the outward grace, though never so graceful 
availeth nothing.—R. ] 

[Henry :—Ver. 12. They who owe so much 
to mercy, ought to be merciful to all who are 
proper objects of mercy.—There must not only 
be an humble carriage but an humble mind.— 
Ver. 18. We need the same good turn from others 
which we are obliged to show them.—Ver. 15. 
The work of thanksgiving to God is such a sweet 
and pleasant work, that it will help to make us 
sweet and pleasant towards all men.—Ver. 16. 
The gospel is the word of Christ, which is come 
to us; but that is not enough, it must dwell in 
us, or keep house, as a master, who has a right to 
prescribe and direct to all under his roof.—Ver. 
17. They who do all things in Christ’s name, 





will never want matter of thanksgiving to God 
the Father.—R.. ] 

[Esp1e:—Ver. 14. “Love the bond of perfect. 
ness.’ Bound up in this zone, every Christian 
excellence fills its own place, and keeps it, and 
the whole character is sound, does not distort 
itself by excess, nor enfeeble itself by defect.— 
Ver. 15. A peace, which is not the peace of 
Christ, is often rudely disturbed, for it is buta 
dream and a slumber inthe midst of volcanic 
powers, which are employing the time in gather- 
ing up their energies for a more awful conflict. 
—Ver. 16. Such ought to be the habitual respect 
to Christ’s authority, such the constant and 
practical influence of His word within us, that 
even without reference to Him, or express con- 
sultation of Him, all we say or do should be said 
and done in His Spirit.—Art, science, literature, 
politics and business, should be all baptized 
into the spirit of Christ.—R. ] 

[Barnes :—Ver. 16. He who is permitted to 
make the hymns of a church need care little who 
preaches, or who makes the creed.—Ver. 17. We 
are to.engage 1m every duty, not only in the name 
of Christ, but with thankfulness for the privilege 
of acting so that we may honor Him.—ScuenKegv: 
—The victory of peace in the heart: 1) It comes 
from Christ ; 2) it is accomplished zn the church; 
3) it is constantly attended by thanksgiving.—The 
proper Christian congregational singing: 1) The 
choice of hymns; 2) the kind of singing; 3) the 
source from which it should spring ; 4) the end, 
which it should aim at.—The nature of Christian 
gratitude as shown: 1) In that, for which the 
Christian is thankful; 2) In whom he thanks ; 
3) In whose name he gives thanks.—R. ] 





3. Specific exhortations, 


CuaptTer III. 18—IV. 1. 


a) To wives and husbands. 


(Cuar. IIL. 18, 19.). 


18 


bittered] against them. 


1 Ver. 18.—Some MSS. have inserted, probably from the parallel passage [Bph. v. 22), 


C. and others. 


Wives, submit yourselves unto your own [omit own]! husbands, as it is fit [or as it 
19 should be]? in the Lord. Husbands, love your* wives, 


and be not bitter [or em- 


tots iSiors, omitted in &. A. B. 


2 Ver. 18.—['Avjxev, imperfect, Ellicott renders as above.—R.] 


8 Ver. 19.—N. A. B. and others omit Umo@y after yuvatxas. 


case, “your” is required by our English idiom.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your husbands.—See on Eph. vy. 22. Ai 
yvvaixec¢ is found there also, while instead of 
brotdcaecde, troracaduevoc must there be 
supplied from the verse preceding. Toi¢ 
tvdpdocy does not refer to men as a category, 


(Retained by Lachmann, Meyer and others. In any 


but the given, proper m 1. e., & ne 
ea eee Pp en [i.e., “husbands,” ag 
As it should be in the Lord.—The imper- 
fect denotes this pre-supposition: that what was 
exhorted, was not as yet attended to (as Eph. v. 
4, Wiver’s Gram. p. 254); hence it means: 
‘‘as it should be,” corresponding with the fellow- 
ship which has in Christ its life-sphere. This is 
applied somewhat differently in Eph. v. 22; ‘ag 
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unto the Lord.” There the dignity of the man 
is made more prominent, by comparing the hus- 
band to Christ and the wife to the Church. It is 
incorrect to join “in the Lord” to “submit” 
(Curysosrom and others), orto take dvgxev as 
a perfect with a present signification (Hurusr, 
BLEEK also). 

Husbands, love your wives.—See Eph. 
v. 25.—And be not bitter against them.— 
[Euticorr renders wp? Kxexpaivecbe, “be 
not embittered ”’”—referring it to a state of mind, 
rather than to specific acts.—R.] This special 
warning concerns a foul blot in married life, 
when. the husband, as head of the house, not as 
head of the wife, not in love to her, but ruled by 
the old man, either shows bitterness in word or 
deed, or in tone, to the wife, should she be want- 
ing in humility and submission, or have violated 
or disregarded the household right of the hus- 
band; or treats her with indifference, neglect or 
harshness, without any fault of hers, from the 
cares and weariness of business, or the changing 
moods of the flesh, or mere habit. The preposi- 
tion rp éc, “against,” denotes the direction only; 
it does not necessarily imply hostility towards 
the wife; she need only learn from his conduct, 
that in his false self-love he does not love her as 
himself, but as one unregenerate might do. 
BenGeL: mixpia odium amori miztum; multi, qui 
Soris erga omnes humani sunt, tamen domiin uxorem 
ac liberos, quos videlicet non tement, occulta facile 
acerbitate utuntur, que ubi vincetur, specimen est 
magne mansuetudinis. 

[SrerezR would account for this special ex- 
hortation here and in Eph. by the supposition 
that the doctrine of the false teachers had deve- 
loped a dangerous licentiousness. But had there 
been a polemic reference, the Apostle would have 
entered into the subject more fully, and not been 
content with these simple exhortations (Meyer). 
The social morality of these Asiatic cities was 
undoubtedly debased, but this was the case 
throughout the whole Roman empire. From 
this briefer form of the exhortation, Exuicotr 
infers that our Epistle was written before that to 
the Ephesians.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
Compare notes on Eph. v. 22, 23. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarce:—That there are so few wedlocks 
which are properly regulated and rightly enjoyed 
on both sides, arises usually from the fact of the 
wife’s avoiding submission, or of the husband’s 
not knowing how to govern properly.—The male 
sex has usually more fire than the female, so 








that it can easily happen that a man in his power 
goes too far and deals too hardly with his 
wife. 

RrzcEr:—Most of the mistakes of married life 
are consequences of the sins of youth, especially 
of those seductive blandishments under which 
the marriages were formed.—Even that which is 
polluted, should any one in a time of ignorance 
be betrayed into a dubious union, may be washed 
away, cleansed and sanctified.—He who knows 
and considers his loveless heart, as God’s word 
discloses to men their natural evil disposition, 
and by these two words especially: hard-heart- 
edness and anger, will dig deeply and lay well 
the foundation in his love.—Negligence in affec- 
tion is itself the first rupture of the marriage 
tie. But in-love we have a fortress that can 
stand many ‘an assault. 

PassavantT:—It is exceedingly painful and 
saddening, to be forced by the reports of mission- 
aries, to see at what a low grade of intelligence 
and in what’'a sorrowful condition in general, 
woman is kept among heathen nations—the Bir- 
mese perhaps and the Karens excepted—with 
what neglect and contempt and abuse she is 
treated.—Over the grave of many a great man, 
of many a sleeping saint, often too of one snatched 
asa brand from the burning, stands in lines, 
that angels read: he had a pious mother!—The 
man is the head; a high vocation, a higher power 
and strength, and a great responsibility! It 
pre-supposes quiet wisdom, earnest character, ra- 
tional sway with benevolence—bearing, forbear- 
ing, patience, with mildness and friendliness ;— 
and this cannot exist with a firm, faithful, ever 
equal love, without holy love toward the wife’s 
soul, before the Lord.—This exhortation of the 
Apostle pre-supposes also, that there will be 
Many an opportunity of becoming embittered, 
and that the wife’s nature will be the occasion of 
it. Yet the husband should not allow himself to 
be overcome by the weaker vessel; but here 
there must be humility and bowing of heart be- 
fore God every day. 

Hevsner:—Bitterness steals upon us at the- 
very first in the closest unions, as we discover the 
weaknesses of another, or where there are many 
hastinesses. The husband can be easily led into: 
this, if the wife does not gratify his wish. 

[Scuznxexn :—Why Christian morality requires 
the submission of the wife in the household.— 
The dangers of bitterness in married life: 1) Its 
extent; 2) Its causes; 3) Iis results. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—The regulation of house- 
hold life. It should be so regulated, that 1) all 
that is done, is done in the name of Jesus; 2) 
that thanks are in every way given to God, 
through the conduct of our household life. —B.]j 
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8) To children and parents. 


(Cuar. IIT. 20, 21.) 


20 


Children, obey your parents in all things: for this is well pleasing unto [in}' the 


21 Lord. Fathers, provoke not your children to anger [omit to anger],? lest they be 


discouraged [disheartened]. 


1 Ver. 20.—[“ The reading of Ree., 74 Kvpiv, has not the support of any uncial MS., and is rejected by all modern edi- 
tors” (Ellicott). Tischendorf (eds. 2 and 7) reads éortv eddpegror, but the order of %. A. B.C. D. E. is evaperrév éo- 


tev, followed by Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott.—R.] 


2 Ver. 21.—Instead of épedigere (B. and others,) NX. A. and others have mrapopyigerc, undoubtedly taken from 
Eph. vi. 4. [Lachmann and Scholz adopt the latter reading. The E. V. inserts “to anger’’—now unnecessary, since 


“provoke” implies this in modern usage.—R. 


8 Ver. 21—['A@vudouv, “disheartened,” Eadie, Alford, Ellicott. Older versions render: “made feeble-hearted,” 


“of a desperate mind.”—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20. Children, obey your parents in 
all things.—See Eph. vi. 1. ‘In all things,” 
xara wdévra, here definitely expresses what is 
indicated in the parallel passage by the phrase, 
‘in the Lord ;”’ it is not to be limited (OzcumE- 
nus). It sets forth the principle, the rule, ex- 
ceptions being left out of view (Mzyer). [Eapie 
suggests, that as the reference 1s to Christian pa- 

wents, who were to govern in a Christian spirit, 
the Apostle takes heed of an exception. On the 
-exceptions see Bis. Tartor, Duct. Dud. III. 6. 
:Exuicotrt remarks that draxobey includes not 
:merely submission to authority, but obedience to 
a@cemmand. Trirr. Syn. I. p. 1938.—R.] 

For this is well-pleasing in the Lord.— 
((Eph. vi.1, “‘right”.) Hence the reference here 
is to judgment and complacency, there to precept 
.and authority. ‘‘In the Lord,” before Him, as 
He looks at the matter. We need not supply 
-7 0c (Rom. xii. 2) in thought (Dp Werre), nor 
‘take év «vpiw as the Christian qualification 
_(Meyer) [Atrorp]; the former is not warranted 
by the context, the latter is contrary to usage 
and indistinct in itself. [Exuicorr is more ex- 
act: the preposition defines the sphere in which 
the To evapeorov was especially felt and evinced to 
be so.—R.] 

Ver. 21. Pathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren.—(See Eph. vi. 4: mapopyifere.) The verb 
is used, 2.@or. ix. 2, in a good sense, here in a 
bad sense; what is forbidden occurs through 
severe, unjust, capricious treatment. [We might 
render: ‘‘do not irritate your children.”—R. 
The motive for the warning is found in the re- 
sult, which is marked as fixed and certain: lest 
they be disheartened.—Benaet: ‘A broken 
spirit, the bane of youth.” There isa lack of 
affection and confidence, pleasure and power for 
good and against evil. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
Comp. on-Hph. vi. 1-4. 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarxe :—Disobedient children offend not only 
their parents, but God Himself; therefore they 
have no prosperity.—Children are not given for 
the service of parents, but parents are ordained 
for the benefit of children.—Actual chastisement 
should never be resorted to, until the child has 
been convinced of its guilt and well merited 
punishment, and God been earnestly implored to 
bless the infliction. The additional advantage 
thus gained is that meanwhile one’s rising pas- 
sion can be allayed and the punishment inflicted 
with proper moderation. The child, too, is 
thereby shown that the chastisement springs 
from love, and is more of an advantage than a 
punishment.—In the discipline of children, ig- 
norance, weakness, hastiness, thoughtlessness 
and childish character must be distinguished 
from wanton wickedness. 

Riscer :—Our heavenly Father, the Father of 
our spirits, Himself carefully guards against 
our becoming disheartened under His chastise- 
ment, and nothing rejoices Him more than that 
we ‘‘cast not away our confidence;” and so alsa 
in the relations of parents and children, much 
depends upon our not being rendered morose by 
the faults, but taking courage in final triumph. 

Passavant:—In this obedience of children 
from the very cradle lies the foundation and be- 
ginning of all good discipline, of all welfare and 
blessing, external and internal, in the heart, in 
the famjly, in the state, in all phases and circles 
of social life.—Has many a yoke of early years 


] | been borne in the patience of faith, with what a 


peaceful gaze does one look back! Those who 
have grown old should again take it upon them, 
and as children kneel before their parents. 

Hevsner:—Christian nurture dare not inti- 
midate, but should promote a noble frankness 
and openness. 

[Burxirr:—God takes a mighty pleasure in 
the performance of relative duties ; they are not 
only pleasing, but well-pleasing to Him; we are 
no more really than what we are relatively ig 
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the account of God; that which we call the power 
of godliness, consists in a conscientious perform- 
ance of relative duties.—R. 

[Henry:—Ver. 21. Let not your authority 
over them be exercised with rigor and severity, 
but with kindness and gentleness; lest you raise 
their passions and discourage them in their duty, 
and by holding the reins too strait, make them 
fly out with the greater fierceness, It is by the 
tenderness of parents, and dutifulness of children, 
that God ordinarily furnishes His Church with a 





seed to serve Him, and propagates religion from 
age to age.—R. 

[Hapvie :—The child should feel that the punish- 
ment is not. the result of fretful anger.—Children 
teased and irritated lose heart, renounce every 
endeavor to please, or render at best but a soulless 
obedience.—The twig is to be bent with caution, 
not broken in the efforts of a rude and hasty zeal. 
—ScHenKeL:—The evil effects of too severe a 
training of children. 1) In what they consist 
2) Whence they arise.—R.] 


c) To servants and masters. 


(Cuap. III. 22—IV. 1.) 


22 


Servants,’ obey in all things your masters according to the flesh; not with eye- 


service [eye services],’ as menpleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God [the 


23 Lord].* And whatsoever ye do, do i heartily [whatever ye do, do it from the 
24 heart/],* as to the Lord, and not unto men; Knowing that of the Lord ye shall re- 
25 ceive the reward of the inheritance: [.] for ye serve [Serve ye]}® the Lord Christ. 


But [For]* he that doeth wrong shall receive’ for the wrong which he hath done: 


and there is no respect of persons, 
Iv.1 


ye also have a Master in heaven. 


Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that 


1 Ver. 22._{Modern English commentators render S0dA01, “slaves” or “bondmen.? As Braune makes it include 
(here and Eph. i. 1,) all servants, bond or free, the E. V. is sufficiently explicit.—R.] 
2 Ver. 22.—The reading, 6 @aApodovaAciars, is well attested by N.C. K.L. It is lectio difficilior, while the 


singular is probably taken from Eph. vi. 6. 
grounds; the singular is atteste 
shade.of meaning see Exea. Nores.-—R.]} 


[Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott and others adopt the plural mainly on critical 
by A. B. D. F., adopted by Lachmarn, Meyer, Eadie, Wordsworth.—On the different 


8 Ver. 22.—N. A. B. C.and others have k¥ptov; Gedy is weakly supported. 
4 Ver. 23.—N. A. B.C. and others read 6 €dv; the other reading, cat wav 6, 7 édv, ig not sufficiently supported. ['Ex 


js, “from the heart,” Rhem.—R.] 


wvyx 
Ellicott, Vulgate, ete—R.] 


Ver. 24.—[Rec. inserts yép on insufficient authority. The verb SovAevere is imperative; Meyer, Eadie, Alford, 


6 Ver. 25.—. A. B.C. and others read 6 ydp. Other read é¢ [followed by E. V. This and the reading above rejected 
(ver. 24) stand or tail together, on exegetical as well as critical grounds.—R.] 
7 Ver. 25.—. A. C. and others [Alford; Wordsworth ;] read coucetrat; B. and others [Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, 


Hilicott), KopiceTar 
1 : 


V.1—Ovparva is established by &. A. B. C. and others, instead of odpavois. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Al- 
ford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, adopt the singular; the plural apparently taken from Eph. vi. 9.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 22. Servants.—This point is treated in 
the most detailed manner, as though this were 
the state of the Church in the main; as Eph. vi. 
5-8; also Tit, ii. 9, 10; 1 Pet. ii, 18-25 (comp. 
i. 18-21). Comp. also 1 Cor. i. 20, and 1 Pet. i. 
1, according to which Peter wrote to the Church at 
Colosse also. The view of ScHENKEL: ‘‘it is 
possible, as Meyer supposes, that this (7. ¢., the 
minuteness) was occasioned by the flight and 
conversion of the slave Onesimus, a native of and 
fugitive from Colosse,” is groundless. [Braune’s 
opinion that d0%/0: includes all servants, bond or 
free, seems correct. (see Eph. vi. 5), but the free 
servants were the exception then. “Nothing is 
said for or against slavery in this passage,” 
whatever may be implied.—R. ] 





Obey in all things your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh.—See Eph. vi. 5. ‘In all 
things” (kata mwévra), as in ver. 20, is new. 
[WorpsworrH remarks on this phrase in ver. 20 
and here: ‘An example of a precept proceeding 
on the charitable supposition that the other party 
will do its duty; for if Parents and Masters order 
any thing contrary to God’s law, then Children 
and Servants must ‘obey God rather than men’ 
(Acts vy. 29).”—-R.] Contrasted with ‘“ masters 
according to the flesh’ is One ‘‘ according to the 
spirit,” ‘in heaven” (comp. ver. 24; iv. 1). 

Not with eye services, as men-pleasers; 
but in siugleness of heart, fearing the 
Lord.—‘‘ Not with eye services” marks by the 
use of the plural, the individual manifestations 
of eye service; found only here and in Eph. vi. 
6 (singular). [‘ Here the concrete acts, there the 
abstract spirit” (ALrorD).—R.] Itis contrasted 
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with “but in singleness of heart,’’ which is 
wanting in the dishonesty of ‘‘eyeservice ;” ‘as 
men-pleasers” is contrasted with ‘fearing the 
Lord.” [‘*The Lord,” kxipcov, kar’ eoxhr, 
kara tvevpa; the turn of the thought in the cor- 
rect reading is lost both in the E. V. and the 
rendering above. Mryzr: ‘The obedience of the 
Christian slave becomes man-pleasing towards 
hig master, and eye-service in appearance, if it 
be not subordinated to the fear of Christ, the 
higher Master, and accordingly conditioned by 
this.”—R.] The same words as in Eph. vi. 5, 6, 
but more sharply conceived. [Eanpre, referring 
this to slaves exclusively, remarks: ‘‘ The Apos- 
tle does not speak vaguely, but hits upon those 
vices which slavery is so apt to engender—indo- 
lence, eye-service and reluctance in labor.” —R. ] 

Ver. 23. Whatever ye do.—Whatever ye do 
in servitude (BenaEL). The verse relates to in- 
dividual and little things. See Eph. vi. 8.—Do 
it from the heart, as to the Lord and not 
unto men.—Ex puvyfe, standing first for 
emphasis, and demanding glad, willing action, 
refers back to ‘‘in singleness of heart ;” ‘‘as to 
the Lord,” demanding constant mindfulness of 
the present heavenly Master, to ‘fearing the 
Lord ;” while the absolute negative ‘not (ov«) 
unto men” refers to ‘‘men-pleasers.” [Mrver: 
“‘As to the Lord, the point of view of the doing; 
this should be regarded as taking place for 
Christ, as service rendered to Him. And the re- 
lation to the human master (avOpdroic, dative of 
the category) should not, in this method of re- 
garding it, be taken into the account at all,—on 
the principle of not serving two masters,—hence 
ovx is not relatively, but absolutely negative.” 
—R. 

va. 24. Knowing.—[‘‘Seeing ye know,” da 
Thr wisset.—R.]—The motive for such conduct 
(Eph. vi. 8).—That of the Lord ye shall re- 
ceive the reward [or recompense] of the 
inheritance.—‘‘That” sets forth the tenor of 
this Christian consciousness. ‘‘Of (476) the 
Lord”’ denotes that the Lord is the Possessor, 
Source and Origin, while wapé (Eph. vi. 8) indi- 
cates, the immediate communication through the 
Lord (Wrner’s Gram. p. 343). ‘Ye shall re- 
ceive,” points to the future, its signification re- 
ferring to a reception of that which is lacking. 
«The recompense” (4vtamrdédocey, only here; 
Rom. xi. 9: dvrarédoua) with the article denotes 
@ recompense in prospect, while the preposition 
(av rt) indicates that it is one compensating for 
the present privations by means of an inheri- 
tance, which is wanting to and yet wanted by 
the slave here; for ‘of the inheritance” 
(kAnpovopiac) is an epexegetical genitive 
(Winer’s Gram. p. 494), as Jas. i. 12; Acts 
ii. 10. This inheritance is the full salvation, 


heritage of heaven, ‘although in this world you’ 


do not have an inheritance, yet you have part of 
the inheritance passing from the Master to the 
free” (BrnGEL). 

Serve ye the Lord [Master] Christ.—The 
Apostle’s comprehensive conclusion. «Christ, 
who recompenses those serving Himself” (Ben- 
aez). It is incorrect to join ‘‘of the inheri- 
tance” with ‘the Lord” (serve the Master of 
the inheritance), and also wrong to take the verb 
as indicative [as is done in the E. V., to which 





the incorrect reading yép has probably led. 
—R:]; neither find any reason or necessity in 
the context. 2 

Ver. 25. In view of the importance of this 
matter, another reason is added: For he that 
doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done.—The meaning of this 
general proposition (locus communis) clearly is 
that every one reaps what he sows (Winer’s 
Gram. p. 576) ; sowing wrong, he reaps wrong, 
as he reaps good when he sows good (Gal. vi. 8). 
This confirms the exhortation to serve Christ, 
for slaves and domestic servants alike; from it 
they should deduce the conclusion, to gladly 
obey. It is ‘‘contrary to the meaning,” not to 
apply it to the slaves (Meyer, who renders . 
ddixetv, to injure, limiting it to the masters. 
Scuenxet). Paul admonishes the slaves here, 
while he encourages them Eph. vi. 8. [The re- 
ference is doubtful. Exzicorr, ALrorD follow 
Meyer, and refer ad:ceiy to the master. The 
proposition is undoubtedly general, and has an 
application to both master and slave. The con- 
text seems to indicate the latter us the reference 
intended by the Apostle.—R.]—“ Receive” re- 
fers to the judgment of the Lord, in which the 
“inheritance” is concerned, and ‘wrong which 
he hath done” (6 7dikyoe) marks the con- 
nection of the wrong on earth, and condemnation, 
destruction in eternity, where sin has transferred 
itself in its results and consequences. 

And there is no respect of persons.— 
This means in this connection, that the low and 
insignificant as well as the high and distinguished 
are equal before God. The former often boast 
themselves of their poverty, as if on account of 
this they must be finally blessed and receive re- 
ward; ‘the insignificant often think, that they 
are to be spared on account of their insignifi- 
cance” (BEnGEL). This is not far-fetched (aus 
der Luft gegriffen, Mnyenr), but taken from the con- 
text. Eph. vi. 9refers to masters. [The ideais 
indeed common among men, that God respects 
not the person of a rich man, but that of a poor 
man.—R. 

IV. 1. Masters, of «#ptos—See Eph. vi. 
9.—Give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal.—Toé dikacov is what be- 
longs to the slave of right—not historical, human 
right, but according to the regulations given 
within the domain of creation, and the rights 
thus set forth; hence what belongs to them as 
God’s creatures, as human beings. <‘And” 
something truer and higher; ‘that which is 
equal,” tv tadryra, denotes the equality 
ordained within the domain of Redemption, ac- 
cording to which the redeemed are brethren 
(Philem. 16); this parity they should show in 
their treatment of the slaves. It is incorrect to 
regard it as merely ‘ equity” (Steiger, BLEEK) 
[AtrorD, ‘fairness ”__R.], or ‘impartial treat- 
ment” (Erasmus and others). [Exzicort says 
of the view of Meyer as given above: “ This is 
ingenious and plausible, but not satisfactory,” 
from its association with dixacov. There is this 
objection to it, that it limits the duty to Christian 
masters in their dealings with Christian slaves. 
See Eaprz in loco. Notice the “dynamic” form 
of the middle rapéyeoGe: supply on your 
side, as far as you are concerned,—R. ] 
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The motive is added: knowing that ye 
also have a Master in heaven, who is over 
you, and your Almighty, Omniscient, Just and 
Eternal Master. See on Eph. vi. 9. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Compare Eph. vi. 5-9. 

[These precepts in force where there are no slaves. 
Through God’s merciful Providence, the applica- 
tion of these precepts to a state of slavery has 
become unnecessary among us. But the rela- 
tions of master and servant, employer and em- 
ployee still exist, and there is as much need for 
the application of the Apostle’s words to those 
who occupy these relative positions, as to ser- 
vants and masters in the relation existing at Co- 
losse. When-we consider how much is said of 
the conflict between labor and capital, how large 
a part of the comfort and happiness of women in 
the household depends on the right conduct of 
these relations, we may be glad that Paul writes 
not merely for a state of slavery, but for all mas- 
ters and servants, and at the same time regret 
that social science has so often attempted to 
settle troublesome questions of this kind, without 
the aid of Christianity. A large class are be- 
coming not only unchristian but antichristian, 
because Christianity, which abolished slavery, 
has not yet been thoroughly applied to the rela- 
tions of labor and capital.—Too many fancy that 
God is no respecter of the person of a capitalist, 
but takes the working man’s part, whether jus- 
tice be on his side or not.—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Starke :—God in His wisdom has so classed 
men, that some are subjects and servants, while 
others command and should rule. This is not. 
contrary to the equality of Christians, or to 
Christian brotherhood; they are still one in 
Christ. Therefore servants should not have so 
great a dislike to service, but serve with alacrity 





and with the heartier obedience, particularly as 
they are not slaves, but free. 

RizceR:—Him who fears God and honors God 
by keeping His commands, God honors in turn 
by giving him # suitable respect in the govern- 
ment of his own house. Men-pleasing and eye- 
service at first succeeds very well, but in the 
long run it becomes intolerable. 

Passavant:—A Christian may well tremble 
as he looks at his servant and asks himself: 
Why am I his master? Why is he my servant? 
The answer is: That I may take him just as he 
is, 80 bear and forbear with him as to sweeten 
his servile condition with all lenity and conside- 
ration, as to sanctify his calling to him, helping 
him out of his natural or habitual sins. 

Heusner:—The character and doings of the 
Christian are soulful (é« yuyfc). The doings of 
others are cold and dead.—Unrighteous servants 
will be punished too; God does not let Himself 
be led by weak sympathy into indulgence. 

[ScuLerrRMacHER :—All improvements in the 
social relations of men must proceed, not from a 
disturbance of order and a violent throwing off 
of obedience, but from the greater power of love. 
—Boreirr :—Wink at some trivial miscarriages 
of servants. He must keep no servant that will 
have a servant with no faults.—R. ] 

(Eapiz :—Ver. 22, Refractoriness on the part 
of the slave would at once have embittered his 
life, and brought discredit on the new religion 
which he possessed; but active and cheerful dis- 
charge of all duty would both benefit himself, 
promote his comfort and recommend Christianity. 
—Duplicity is the vice which the slave uses as 
his shield,—IV, 1, Let the great Master’s treat- 
ment of you be your model of your treatment of 
them.—(Abridged) Three positions of the Apostle 
fatal to slavery: 1) He denies that slaves are an 
inferior caste (Homer, Aristotle) ; 2) certain du- 
ties to slaves spring from natural right; 3) in 
the Christian Church there is neither ‘bond nor 
free.” Master and slave were alike the free 
servants of a common Lord in heaven.—R. ] 


4. Concluding exhortation. 


Respecting prayer, walk and speech. 


(Cuap. IV. 2-6.) 


2 Continue [Persevere]' in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving ; 
3 Withal praying also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance [ lit. of 
4 the word], to speak the mystery of Christ, for which’ I am also in bonds: That I 
5 may make it manifest, as I ought to speak. Walk in wisdom toward them that are 
6 without, redeeming the time [xa:pév, the opportunity].’ Let your speech be always 

with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer every 


man. 


1 , 2—[O tepetre; the E. V. is scarcely strong enough.—R.} 
4 ver ae es é. DE x L. and others read 6¢ 6; B.and a few others é’ dy. 


8 Ver. 5.—[See Exea. noras below and on Eph. v. 16.—R.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The connection: These three exhortations do 
not apply to particular classes, but are of a gene- 
ral character. In fact they refer to that service 
in the gospel, which each member has to render ; 
for they point to the ways in which the hin- 
drances to that service may be removed. They 
are based upon the thought: if you do your duty 
as Christians in general and particular alike, 
you render service not merely as members of the 
congregation, but as servants of the Church, you 
are not merely to be regulated by the will and 
word of the Lord, but also do your part in help- 
ing others to do the same. This service is to be 
rendered by: Prayer, especially supplication for 
the Apostle, walk and speech. They are not 
therefore supplementary exhortations (MEYER), 
nor are they to be joined either to iii. 17, or to 
iv. 1—*ye have a Master in heaven” (ScHEn- 
KEL). 

Prayer. Vers. 2-4. Persevere in prayer.— 
Like Acts i. 14; Rom. vii. 12. Kaprepéw, to be 
strong, tpdéc indicating the direction; it describes 
a strong persistence, an ee ae. some one 
(Mark ii. 9; Acts viii. 138; x. 7). The meaning 
is the same as ‘‘ pray without ceasing” (1 Thess. 
vy. 17).—_Aund watch in the same with 
thanksgiving.—[Zit, ‘“beiug watchful in it.” 
—R.] The participle (yp7yopovvrec) marks 
the modality of the perseverance in prayer; the 
verb enjoins lively circumspection according to 
the word of Christ: ‘‘ watch and pray” (Matth. 
xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 38). Comp. Eph. vi. 18; 1 
Thess. v. 6; 1 Cor. xvi. 18; 1 Pet. v. 8. There 
should be watchfulness during the prayer (‘‘in 
the same”), directed to God’s benefits, thus 
“thanksgiving” would be united with it, if not 
as a constituent part (ScHENKEL), yet inthe con- 
sciousness ag a motive and tone (ii. 7; iii. 15, 17). 
[The first év denotes the sphere, the second the 
accompaniment.—R. |. There is no warrant for 
joining ‘with thanksgiving” with ‘persevere” 
(Boumer). 

Ver. 3. Withal praying also for us.— 
Eph. vi. 19, 20 is the parallel passage. ‘+ With- 
al” [dua, at the same time—R.] denotes that 
this supplication should not be wanting as a 
constituted part of the prayer of the Colos- 
sians. ‘‘Us” (Eph. vi. 19, “me’) includes 
not merely Timothy (Meyer and others), but 
other companions also, such as Epaphras. [The 
use of the singular in the immediate context 
forbids our limiting it to the Apostle himself. 
—R. 

That God would open unto us a door 
of the word.—[‘That” (iva) blends the pur- 
port.and the purpose of the prayer, the latter 
being more prominent. Atronp, Exuicorr.—R. ] 
Eph. vi. 19 speaks of ‘‘utterance” (oréua), 
but this passage does not. ‘‘ Door” according to 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12, means ‘free ac- 
tivity ;” it is not =oréua (Canvin, Benaen and 
others), and includes more than ‘ boldly” 
(Curysostom), which ver. 4 sets forth. Paul 
thought of his freedom and his coming to Co- 
losse (Philem. 22). [The Apostle longed for 
liberty, not for itself, but for the opportunity 
which it gave him of preaching the gospel. 





The opening of the door of his prison would be 
the opening of a door of discourse.” Eaprz.—R.] 

To speak the mystery of Christ.—The in- 
finitive is epexegetical of Adyov, as ver, 6 (Wi- 
ner’s Gram. p. 298). See Eph. vi. 19; ii. 4, 
[Bapie: “An infinitive of result;’? Meyer, AL- 
FoRD, Exticorr; “infinitive of purpose.” This 
is preferable, and is a form of the epexegetical 
infinitive. ‘Tov Xpcorod is a genitive suljectt, 
the divine mystery included in the appearing 
and the redemptive act of Christ, since the divine 
decree of Redemption, concealed before it was 
made known through the gospel, was accomplished 
in the mission and work of Christ.” Mever.—R. ] 

For which I am also in bonds, [‘‘I have 
been and am bound.”—R. ]—“ For which” (di 6 
refers to “‘mystery,” the preaching of which 
had brought him into bonds, and on account of 
which too he desired liberty. The perfect. de- 
notes that the imprisonment still continues; 
and ‘also,” that this is added to other afflic- 
tions; while his activity is not destroyed (Eph. 
vi. 20, «I am an ambassador in bonds”), it is 
very much limited. [‘* Also” marks the extreme 
to which he had proceeded in his evangelical 
labors (Exticott)—R. ] 

Ver. 4. That I may make it manifest, 
as I ought to speak.—“That” (iva) marks 
“make it manifest” as the end, the purpose of 
the “speaking,” as the common object requires, 
“It? is “the mystery of Christ,” and the 
‘¢speaking” will ‘‘make manifest” this. Hence 
the clause depends neither on ‘“‘Iam in bonds” 
(BenceL), nor ‘‘ praying” (Beza). Paul wishes 
liberty (the opening “of a door of the word’’), 
in order to be able to make it manifest. ‘‘As I 
ought to speak” refers to the apostolic activity 
in going from city to city, land to land (Rom. i. 
18, 14; xv. 16), with ‘ boldness” presupposed. 
“Ought” refers then to the Divine call to the 
Apostolate among the Gentiles, which includes 
zeal and intrepid candor. 

The walk. Ver. 5. Walk in wisdom to- 
ward them that are without,—After what 
was to take place in the supplication for the 
Apostle and to be done by him, follows what 
they had to do actually and immediately, and 
this is first ofall «‘ walk without word.” Hence 
this exhortation is not added without special 
connection (Meyer). The element in which the 
Christian is to move with his conduct is placed 
emphatically first; ‘(in wisdom” (see Eph. v. 
15; i. 8; Col. i. 9, 28; ii, 28. Comp. Matt. x. 
16). The direction of the walk is denoted by 
“toward them that are without” (1 Cor. vy. 12, 
13; 1 Thess. iv. 12; 1 Tim. iii. 7); those who do 
not belong to the church, to the believers.—Re- 
deeming the opportunity.—The participle 
gives a closer definition of the walk, inhering in 
the wise walk, as the present indicates. See 
Eph. v. 16. Here riv xacpdév stands first, 
because each favorable point of time is to be 
made use of, for furthering the kingdom of God, 
and winning others by such use of it. LUTHER 
is inexact: accommodate yourselves to the time. 
It is incorrect to regard ‘it as referring to the 
shortness of time (Curysostom), to the evil time 
(Canvin and others), or to deny the reference to 


those without (Mzyer), which is contrary to the 
context. 
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The speech, Ver. 6. Let your speech be ale 
ways with grace, seasoned with salt.— 
The next means of intercourse, “your speech,” 
is naturally in close connection; it is therefore to 
be regarded as directed toward ‘those without.” 
It should “always” (wdvrore, ti. e.==éxdoTure), 
according to the context (‘every man’), to- 
ward well and evil-disposed people, at opportune 
and inopportune times (not as ScHENKEL thinks, 
in good or ill humor), have two peculiarities: 
‘with grace,” it should be invested with grace 
(Luke ivy. 22; Eph. iv. 29) [Exurcorr: yapi 
was to be the habitus orationis. It does not 
mean Divine grace, but a result of it.—R.]; it 
should be ‘seasoned with salt.” “Salt” has 
something sharp, energetic, but beneficial, 
which, as the perfect participle indicates, has 
been previously appropriated and continues to 
operate. According to the first peculiarity, the 
speech should not be repellant, but attractive ; 
according to the second, not feeble and insipid, 
but apt, striking and interesting. The former 
has as its opposite, what is insolent and ugly, the 
latter, what is flat and powerless. The figura- 
tive expression is not therefore a strengthening 
or explanation of the literalone (Mayer). [The 
reference is not to the conservative power of salt, 
nor to wit, ‘* Attic salt,” but as salt makes food 
agreeable to the palate, so their speech should 
be commended to the hearers by a wholesome 
point and pertinency. Exiicott.—R. ] 

That ye may know, eidévaz, epexegetical 
to speech,” as AadAjoa (ver. 3). See Wr- 
NeR’s Gram, p. 298. [Enuicorr: “expressive 
of consequence.” —R.]|—How ye ought to 
answer every man.—‘ How” indicates that 
this respects the form; the correct substance 
is pre-supposed. ‘Ye ought to answer every 
man” refers to intercourse in conversation with 
heathen, unbelievers, as the context (ver. 5) 
demands. It is applicable to the questions of 
unprejudiced, inquiring or evil-disposed unbe- 
lievers about points of doctrine, moral princi- 
ples, Christian things or persons, and ecclesias- 
ticalordinances. Comp. Acts xvii. 18 8q.; xxiv. 
24 sq.; xxviii. 21 sq.; 1 Pet. ifi. 15. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. vi. 18-20; on Eph. v. 15, 16; 
on Eph. iv. 29. 

1. Prayer should have, as THomas AQUINAS Bays, 
three qualities, it should be assiduous, watchful 
and grateful. The perseverance, with which 
prayer uninterruptedly draws itself through all 
events, internal and external, like a thread, or 
encircles them like a chain, is its vital power; the 
watchfulness, the lively circumspection, the grat- 
itude, are the quiet tone or firm basis of the same. 

2. Freedom has no absolute value; the use and 
application made of it, gives it its value; and that 
just to the extent that in it the task set before 
its possessor is served or satisfied. ; 

8. Wisdom, and that too in the silent walk, is 
demanded of the believer, toward the unbeliever, 
the opponent of the gospel; not from fear before 
him, but from solicitous love to those who should 
be won, should become what they are not as yet, 
brethren; from fear of God, who will save them 
also. 





4. In the speech of a Christian in social inter- 
course with ‘those, who are not yet or no longer 
brethren, but who may become so, two things are 
of importance with respect to Christian or ecclesi- 
astical things: suavity and sharpness. The 
former depends on the character, the heart, the 
disposition, and the piety, the latter on the 
mind, the understanding, the culture and expe- 
rience of the world; the former reckons upon 
benefiting, winning, the latter upon conviction, 
clearness, instruction; the one guards against 
unsatisfactory brevity, dogmatic harshness, in- 
jurious sharpness in wit or sarcasm; the other 
against gossipping length without meaning, gar- 
rulous pleasure without aim or end, tedious, flat 
and offensive talk without truth or shape. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srargce :—Prayer is the most excellent means 
of becoming skilled in all the duties of Christi- 
anity.—Riuaer :—Much depends not only upon 
what? but how? one speaks.—The Scriptures 
attach much importance to speech and the guard- 
ing of the tongue; and this has much influence 
upon the pollution or the unpolluted preserva- 
tion of the rest of the walk. 

GERLACH :—Salt is sharp, yet it gives to all 
food that pleasant taste, which renders it pala- 
table. So the sharpness of Christian earnest- 
ness, of the fear of God’s anger and punishment 
and of the desire for blessedness lends to all the 
words of the Christian their true grace and 
sweetness.—ScHLEIERMAOHER :—Grace is that 
which attacks and befriends the soul: salt, the 
power of our words and life, that which pene- 
trates the soul. 

Passavant:—The more trustful the prayer, 
the more open will the heart become for thanks- 
giving and: praise; and the more thankful 
the heart, the more trustfully and filially will 
it pour itself out in prayer to the Lord,—Strong 
and firm, kind and pure, quiet and secure as 
those may be in heart and conscience, who stand 
without, they yet stand without, hindered by all 
sorts of spirits and by their own as well, ex- 
posed or given up to all change, all humors, all 
winds and storms, to a vain and perishing world 
separated from God, by which they are sooner 
or later deceived, misled and robbed, driven 


| hither and thither now by waves and now by 


flames, where there is no help, no Helper and no 
God; they stand without that tabernacle of God 
among men, where alone truth and peace are to 
be found.— We may deal too imprudently, impa- 
tiently and roughly, without taking into account 
old habits and the stiff prejudices of years, un- 
concerned, whether we do good or harm, anger 
or appease by our demeanor, without showing 
any forbearance or affection toward those who 
have remained behind us, thus forgetting that 
once we were and lived no better, aye worse per- 
haps.—Or we may go too far the other way and 
not discern the spirits, may conduct ourselves 
without any prudence and foresight toward 
those of different views, acting toward those who 
are strangers to our faith, even opponents of it, 
with the greatest friendliness and intimacy, as 
if there were no dissimilarity between those 
without and those within: this is not the wis- 
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dom of the friends of the Lord.—A lazy weak- 
ness and leniency is not worthy of the truth, it 
brings scandal soon. 

Hevpner:—The more remiss in prayer, the 
more unfruitful is it.—The door of the heart is 
not to be broken through, the mind must open 
it.—Christianity recognizes some esoterics and 
exoterics.—What is Christian grace? Something 
different from the Grecian. It is the expression 
which arouses a sacred pleasure in the person 
and makes it sacred love felt.—Nirzsca :—Con- 
tinue in prayer! 1) We should strive to follow in 
their fulness the occasions thereto afforded us by 
God; 2) Seek in definite needs and desires to 
strengthen and perfect our prayer before God, 
or, in respect to our pilgrimage in general as well 
as in special states, continue in prayer. 

[Burxirr:—Ver. 2. Need will make us beg- 
gars, but grace only thanksgivers.—Ver. 6. Our 
speech must be seasoned; 1) With the salt of 
truth; 2) with the salt of wisdom and prudence. 
The people wondered of old at the gracious 
words which came out of Christ’s mouth; and we 
may justly wonder at the graceless words which 
come out of the mouths of many that are called 
Christians. —Hunry:—Vers. 2, 3. The best 





and most eminent Christians need the prayers 
of meaner Christians, and are not’ above ask- 
ing them.—Ver. 6. Though our speech be not al- 
ways of grace, it must be always with grace.—R. ] 
[Eapiz :—Ver. 2. Pray, wait, be not discour- 
aged. Beware of spiritual sleepiness in devo- 
tion. There are many reasons of thanksgiving 
and not the least of them is the privilege of 
prayer itselfi—Ver. 3. The Apostle was no Stoic, 
he felt the need of these prayers and set a high 
value on them. He knew the power of prayer. 
«* For us he suffered. How dear then should his 
memory ever be to us.”—Ver. 5. The world’s 
Bible is the daily life of the Church, every page 
of which its quick eye minutely scans.—Zeal 
without knowledge is as the thunder shower that 
drenches and injures, not the rain that with 
noiseless and gentle descent softens and fertili- 
zes.—Ver. 6. One kind of answer will not suffice 
for all, but each one is to be answered as he 
should be. Therefore the necessity of the 
“grace” and of the ‘salt.’’—Barngs :—Ver. 5. 
If you should have cheated a man out of never 
so small a sum, it is vain that you talk to him 
about the salvation of his soul. He wants no 
religion that will not make a man honest.—R. ] 





IV. THE CONCLUSION 
Cuap. IV. 7-18. 


1. Personal 


Intelligence. 


(Cuap. IV. 7-9.) 


7 All my state shall Tychicus declare 


unto you, who is a beloved brother, and a 


8 faithful minister and fellow servant in the Lord; whom I have sent unto you for the 
9 same [this very] purpose, that he might know' your estate, and comfort your hearts; 


With Onesimus, a faithful and beloved 


brother, who is one of you. They shall 


make known unto you all things which are done here. 


1 Ver, 8,—The reading yv&7e-) Hv, A. B. and others is better supported than y vy @-0 pav. 
another hand and v placed over der, though afterwards cancelled. (‘The reading which Braune rejects, 


In NX, re is erased by 
(tollowed in E, V.} 


is best supported by versions and adopted by the following editors : Tischendorf, De Wette, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 


Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann and Meyer adopt yrare-Huav. 4 ; 
was the original reading; X.) inserted te; X.° erased it, altering vuay to juav, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 7 and 8 are the same as Eph. vi. 21, 22, 
except that here and fellow servant is added 
after ‘faithful minister,” having the same ad- 
jective and qualifying clause (in the Lord) as 
the latter. Thus Paul makes Tychicus prominent 
not, merely as brother, but also as colleague, 
not however, ascribing apostolic authority to 
him (ScuenKeL). [If the reading yra—juov be 
adopted, there is a further variation from Ephe- 
sians. Since the Colossian Church was in dan- 
ger, it would seem more important that Paul 
should know their state, than that they should 
know his circumstances, and hence more proba- 


Alford thus accounts for the corrections in XN. yvo-vuer 
but correcting it afterwards—R.] 


ble that Tychicus was sent for the former pur- 
pose. This is a strong exegetical reason for 
preferring the reading followed in the E. V.; 
that he might know your estate. (See 
ALForD and Worpsworru.)—R. ] 
Ver. % With Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother.—On Onesimus, See Lanan’s 
Comm., Philemon [p. 4, et passim]. Paul calls 
him “brother” on account of his faith, notes 
that he s faithful (can be relied upon), and is 
dear and valuable to him. To recommend him, 
he places him with Tychicus, who has only an 
official position in advance of him. Tlioréc, as in 
ver. 7, must mean “faithful,” not “believing,” 
(Barun), which is implied in « brother.” , 





Who is one of you.—He is thus described 
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and recommended as a Colossian, a townsman of } was diverse in station and culture. Even the 
the readers. [He who had been a fraudulent | position of an Apostle was not so exalted, that a 
runaway slave is restored as ‘‘one of them- | Christian was not Paul’s brother, and a servant 
selves,” commended thus in an Epistle to be | of Christ his colleague. , 
ieee ae in Colosse and elsewhere (ver. 16). 
‘How much native truth, courage, and beaut: 
is there in Christianity, aie goabled de Leen Leen 
Apostle to speak thus of a runaway slave, tothe| Srarce:—A Christian must not regard the 
inhabitants of that city from which he had fled! | former faults of his neighbor, occurring before 
What other religion in the world could have | his conversion, still less reproach him with them, 
done this?” (Worpsworrn).—R. ] rather praise and esteem the virtues, which God 
They shall make known unto you all | has granted him since. 
things which are done here.—[Ta dd¢c,| [Bur«irr:—Nothing endears persons so much 
“things here.”—R.] In common and in agree-|to one another, as religion and the grace of 
ment they will make known how it is here in|God. These ties are stronger than those of 
general, as Tychicus will especially inform them | nature. No such love as likeness occasions, es- 
of the personal circumstances, on account of | pecially likeness to God.—Happy it is, when the 
which he was sent. This clause is thus readily ; conversation of Christ’s ministers is such, both 
reconcilable with the well attested reading. |in public and private, that they need not be 
[According to the other reading, Tychicus was | ashamed to have it known, or that the Church 
sent to learn officially concerning them, and to | may understand it.—R. 
comfort them with his tidings, which Onesimus| [Hxznry:—Ver. 7. It adds much to the beauty 
shared with him. Atrorp: “Is it likely with | and strength of the gogpel-ministry, when min- 
this re-statement (of ver. 7), that the same |isters are thus loving and condescending one to 
should be stated again in the middle of the sen- | another, and by all just means support and ad- 
tence, which would be the case with the other | vance one another’s reputation.—Ver. 9. The 
reading (yvare-juav)?”—R.] meanest circumstance of life, and greatest wick- 
edness of former life, make no difference in the 
spiritual relation among sincere Christians: they 
PDE EE NS AN SLE Taetake of the same privileges, and are entitled 
Comp. Eph. vi., 21, 22. What was common | to the same regards.—R. ] 
in faith on the Lord, is much more than what 





2. Greetings and messages. 
(Caap. IV. 10-17.) 


10  Aristarchus my fellow prisoner saluteth you, and Marcus, sister’s son [cousin}' to 

Barnabas, touching whom ye received commandments: (if he come unto you, re- 

11 ceive him ;)? And Jesus, which [who] is called Justus, [.] who are of the circumcision. 

These only [Of those who are of the circumcision, only these] are my fellow work- 

12 ers unto the kingdom of God, which have been a comfort unto me. Epaphras, 

who is one of you, a servant of Christ, [Christ Jesus]* saluteth you, always labour- 

ing fervently [éywnEduevos, striving] for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect 

18 and complete [fully assured]* in all the-will of God. For I bear him record, that 

he hath a great zeal [much labor]? for you, and them that are in Laodicea, and 

14 them in Hierapolis. Luke, the beloved physician, [or the physician, the beloved], 

15 and Demas, greet you. Salute the brethren which [who] are in Laodicea, and 

16 Nymphas, and the church which is in his’ house. And when this epistle is read 

among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that 

17 ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. And say to Archippus, Take heed to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 

1Ver. 10—[Aveweds, cousin. Eadie and Ellicott suggest that the E. V. probably means this, i.e., Geschwister- 

Bi ee a ” ig included in the parenthesis of the E. V., this is unne- 


2[Ver, 10.—[The clause immediately following “ Barnabas 


ceasary.—R. . : _ aire 5 
i e jy Lachmann, Tischendorf, most modern edi 7 ‘ 
ia Hote. Ve 4 € pe eee me oR npopopymevo tc instead of meAnpwucvor. [So modern editors, 


popn na bea nr 
Lachmann, Tischendorf and others. Braune renders it “ enfillt ;” Eadie, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth: “fully assured” 


“k d7—R. . iS 
” Fee ang B. fa and others read wovov instead of ¢yAov. 


generIly adopted névoy, multum laborem. The word is rare in New 


[Others xémov, 7d8ov, ayave. Modern editors have 
Testament, hence the variety of readings.—R.] 
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6 Ver. 15.—Avrod is well attested by D. BE. F. G. K. L. and others; 
The context requires the first, since Nuu ga», the masculine name, 
ral refers to Nymphas and fauiily, is unnatural, (Lachmann follows B.; Meyer, 
dorf, Eadie, Ellicott, Wordsworth: Nuzdav—airov. The variation is of little importance, 


N. [A. C.] have atrav. B. reads Niupav—airis. 
is to be retained, and the explanation that the plu- 
Alford adopt the plural; Rec. Tischen- 
has probably arisen from a de- 


sire to identify the whole church of Laodicea with that in the house of Nymphas (Bllicott).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The greetings, vers. 10-14. 

Ver. 10. Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner 
saluteth you.—<According to Acts xix. 29; xx. 
4; xxvii. 2, he was a Macedonian from Thessa- 
lonica, who had not shared the imprisonment in 
Cesarea, but seems to have joined Paul on his 
departure for Italy, since when first mentioned 
again, according to Philem, 24, he was w “ fel- 
low-laborer”’ with the Apostle, hence not exactly 
in bonds (Curysostom and others), but a volun- 
tary companion of Paul in his imprisonment, as 
Epaphras is there called ‘ fellow-prisoner,” but 
not here.—Both seemed to have shared alter- 
nately the imprisonment of Paul. The word is 
further applied to captives in war, and corres- 
ponds with ‘fellow soldier” (Phil. ii. 25; 
Philem. 2). ‘ Nothing better than this enco- 
mium” (Curysostom). [This conjecture of 
Mever respecting voluntary imprisonment is the 
most probable one. They may have undergone 
actual trial and thus exchanged places, but the 
reference to a bygone imprisonment (Srrrazr) 
is unsatisfactory.—R. ] 

And Marcus, cousin to Barnabas.—This 
was the Evangelist; aveypcroc is Geschwisterkind 
[the relation between children of brothers and 
sisters], hence not cousin in the most extended 
sense, nor nephew (Luruger). Bencen: ‘ Bar- 
nabas was better known than Mark; hence the 
latter is named from the former.” [Perhaps 
better esteemed also.—R.] Tueopuynact: ‘he 
praises this one from his kindred; for Barnabas 
was great.”” On Mark, See Lanan’s Comm. 
Mark, [p. 4-7, Am. ed., where he is represented 
as the nephew of Barnabas, however.—R. ]— 
Touching whom ye received command- 
ments.—‘ Touching whom,” Mark, not Barna- 
bas (TuHEopHyLact): “ye received command- 
ments” refers to a fact of earlier date, of which 
they are reminded. What, from whom, when and 
how? is and remains undetermined. Bernceu in- 
correctly takes £14 ere as meaning accipetis 
after the manner of letter-writing, and supposes 
it took place with this letter through Tychicus 
and Onesimus; évtoAdé¢ forbids our referring 
it to letters of commendation eae [from 
Paul (Davenant) or the church of Rome (Es- 
t1us).—R.]; the plural and the omission of the 
article forbid our finding the command jn what 
follows (Catvin, Buncet, and others). It is 
possible that there is a reference to the collec- 
tions for the church at Jerusalem. We cannot 
infer from this, that there was an Epistle of 
Paul, since lost (Reuss). i all probability 
these ‘“‘commandments” had been written, and 
were of a commendatory nature, yet this is only 
conjecture.—R. ] 

If he come unto you, receive him.—A 
parenthesis, referring to a journey of Mark 
from Rome to Asia [Gv 7407 implying that he 
would come.—R. ], agreeable intelligence to the 
Colossians. We cannot accept the view of Wiz- 





seer, that Paul had anxiety lest Mark might 
not be well received on account of Acts xv. 38, 
39, since all closer definition which would sup- 
port this, is wanting. [Yet the thought is natu- 
rally suggested and is adopted by most English 
commentators, WorpswortH: ‘ There would be 
something very graceful and affecting to their 
minds, on St. Paul’s part, to St. Barnabas and to 
St. Mark. It would seem to say, Barnabas was 
tender-hearted to St. Mark his kinsman; he did 
for him a kingman’s part; and Mark, though he 
faltered fora time, has profited by his kinsman’s 
kindness, and by my severity; and he has now 
returned to me, and to the service which he 
quitted for a time; never to leaveit more. You 
may have heard of the separation which took 
place between Barnabas and me; you may have 
heard of Mark’s dereliction of me. You will 
therefore rejoice to hear that now he is with 
me; I send you his greetings. I have given 
you commandments concerning him; and if he 
comes to you, I desire you to receive him.”—R. ] 

Ver. 11. And Jesus, who is called Jus- 
tus: unknown, not the one mentioned Acts xviii. 
7 (TatopHynact), who being described as ‘‘one 
that worshipped God” could not have belonged 
to the Jews.—Of those who are of the cir- 
cumcision.—These three were Jews, who were 
attached to the Apostle to the Gentiles.—Only 
these are my fellow workers unto the 
kingdom of God.—He thus gives a motive for 
the last clause; Jewish Christian teachers were 
mostly anti-Pauline in their labors (Phil. i. 15, 
17), hence he adds as a result for himself, and to 
distinguish them from such as were indeed fel- 
low laborers for the kingdom of God, but not 
such as he could find comfort in: which have 
been a comfort unto me.—[A.Lrorp and 
Evticorr render: “ which have proved a com- 
fort unto me.”’—R.] Tapayopia, comfort, is 
found only here in the New Testament. He did 
not need a confirmation of the correctness of his 
doctrine; but comfort thus came to him. Brn= 
GEL: rapayviia is in private grief, rapayopia is 
in public danger. [Enxrcorr objects, intimating 
that the latter admits of physical references, 
while the former is more ethical. There is some 
difference of opinion ag to the punctuation of 
this verse, whether the stop should come after 
‘‘circumcision” as in E. V. or after “ Justus” 
(Meyer, Lacumann, Atrorp). The meaning 
plainly is: that these three were Jews, and 
that these three alone of the Jewish Christians 
co-operated with him. Braune implies that oth- 
ers are here called ‘ fellow-workers,” but these 
three, distinguished by the last clause as having 
been a comfort, whiie Eaprn, Atrorp and others 
think that he. means to distinguish these alone ag 
“fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God,” 4. ¢., 
in its wide sense, as including the bringing in of 
the Gentiles. The former is preferable. Worps- 
WORTH remarks: ‘ Therefore it does not seem 
probable that St. Peter was now at Rome.”—R.] 

Ver. 12. Epaphras, who is one of you, 
a servant of Christ Jesus, saluteth you.— 
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Seei. 7; also above, ver. 9. Affection and sym- 
pathy were demanded by his place of nativity, 
recognition and regard by his office. Then fol- 
lows the description of his devoted activity; al- 
ways striving for you in prayers.—Comp. 
Rom. xy. 80, ‘For you” answers to ‘of you,” 
the external union is not without internal sym- 
pathy. The verb denotes the ardor and zeal of 
Epaphras, as well as the danger of the Church. 

That ye may stand perfect and fully as- 
sured inall the will of God—“ That” marks 
the purpose of the prayer; ‘stand” renders 
prominent the constancy and firmness (Eph. vi. 
41; Phil. i. 27). ‘‘ Perfect,” more fully defined 
by ‘‘and fully assured” [perfect participle] 
as a fact of experience and continued efficiency, 
and by ‘‘in all the will of God” z.¢., in all direc- 
tions (WinER’s Gram. p. 105), as the vital sphere 
in which the “ perfectness” and ‘ fulness” were 
to move, limits the standing fast to the ethical 
department of the Christian’s life. [On wemA7n- 
pog., see ii. 2, tAnpopopia; also 1 Thess. i. 6. 
—R.] ‘In all” ete., is not to be joined with 
“stand” (BENGEL, Mrver, Burux); nor does év 
mean ‘in virtue of,” and “will” the decree of 
God (Baur). 

Ver. 13. For I bear him record.—Attesting 
witness— That he hath much labor for 
you.—This refers to the trouble which he had 
in spirit, as “striving” (ver. 12), and alsoto the 
time and vital energy consumed forthem. Hence 
not merely labor of the spirit (BLeeK), though 
proceeding from this. [Exuicorr: ‘labor, not 
such as attends a combat (Hap1z) but such as 
implies a putting forth all one’s strength.” 
Worpswortnu: The sentence is like a reply to 
those ‘at Colosse who might have misinterpreted 
the absence of Epaphras from his flock, into a 
sign of indifference to their welfare. This ab- 
sence was not voluntary. Philem. 23.—R.]—And 
them that are in Laodicea and them in 
Hierapolis.—On Laodicea, see Introd. @ 4, 1. 
Hierapolis, also a Phrygian city on the Mean- 
der, near to and east of Colosse, famous for its 
warm baths. The place is now called Pambuk 
Kulasi. The activity of Epaphras was wide- 
reaching. [Mpyer: ‘Certainly Epaphras had 
labored also in these neighboring cities as 
founder of the churches, or at least as an emi- 
nent teacher.”—R. ] 

Ver. 14. Luke, the physician, the be- 
loved. — This was the Evangelist; the first 
phrase defines his station, the second his relation 
to Pauland to the Church. He attended the Apos- 
tle from Cesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1, Winer’s 
Realwérterbuch, IL p. 34), but must not be con- 
founded with Lucius (Acts xiii.1). Lucas from 
Lucanus A eeaeg: Gram. p. 97). [WorpsworTH: 
“It would seem that St. Luke was known to the 
Colossians asa Physician. The neighboring city 
of Laodicea was a great medical school (Strabo. 
xii. p. 580), It may have had professional at- 
tractions for him.” The suggestion that he may 
have been known through his Gospel implies that 
it had been already written, a point which can- 
not be discussed here. See Lanau’s Commentary, 
Luke Pp. 6, where Scuarr favors the view that 
jt was written during Paul’s imprisonment at 
Cxsarea.—R. . 

And Dees (Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 10), who 





had not yet forsaken him. On account of the ab- 
sence of any further description, Bencun ground- 
lessly supposes that the Epistle was dictated to 
him, and ScHENKEL, that the Apostle had already 
some disagreement with him, although in the 
cotemporaneous Epistle to Philemon (ver. 24 
he is reckoned before Luke as a fellow laborer. 
(Mzyer also deems this probable.—R. ] 

Messages. Vers. 15-17. 

Ver. 15. Salute the brethren who are 
in Laodicea.—This shows the proximity and 
close union of the two Churches.—And Nym- 
phas, and the church which is in his 
house.—‘‘And” joins one person of Laodicea, 
giving him prominence, viz., Nymphas, adding 
also, ag the motive, this distinction: “(and the 
church which is in his house,’ Comp. Philem. 
2; Rom. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Such churches 
included not only the members of the family and 
intimate acquaintances (Greek fathers, Erasmus 
and others), as if the reading were re oixiac, but 
all those who assembled together there for wor- 
ship. It is incorrect to understand by this the 
whole Church at Laodicea (BarHR)—“ which are 
in Laodicea. Grotius improperly places Nym- 
phas and his house in the neighborhood of Lao- 
dicea. 

Ver. 16. And when this epistle is read 
among you.—Undoubtedly he means the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians lying before them (see Wz- 
NER’s Gram. p. 102). The verb (4vayvwobqy 
marks the reading as an understanding on the 
part of thereaders answering to that of the au- 
thor, referring to the meaning of what was writ- 
ten, while ‘‘legere” refers merely to the form, 
the letters taken together. ‘Reading it aloud ta 
others” (vorlesen) is not implied in the word, but 
in the circumstances, as 1 Thess. v. 27, in the 
dative; 2 Cor. ili. 15; Acts xv. 21, in the times 
and the object.—Cause that it be read alsoin 
the church of the Laodiceans.—“ Cause 
that”? gives prominence to the purpose as in Jno. 
xi. 27. This injunction grows out of the similar 
circumstances, explained and conditioned by the 
proximity and connection of the two Churches. 

And that ye likewise read that from 
Laodicea.—“ That from Laodicea”’ is placed 
first for emphasis to mark the antithesis. See 
Winer’s Gram. p. 611. “Ye likewise” places 
the Colossians beside the Laodiceans, after whom 
they also should read the bpistle. Evidently 
then a letter written to the Laodiceans is meant, 
which the Colossians should cause to be for- 
warded to them from Laodicea. See WinEr’s 
Gram. p. 584. The context indicates that Paul 
had written it, since otherwise he would not have 
known that the Laodiceans had one, and what its 
contents were. He had probably written and 
sent it at the same time, counting upon the oral. 
information of Tychicus (ver. 9), and was cer- 
tainly induced to do so by Epaphras (ver. 18). 
But nothing further is known save the admission 
that it is lost, as indeed the Canon of Muratori 
cites an Epistle to the Laodiceans (comp. Jntrod. 
to Ephesians, 5, 1). [As usual, where nothing 
is known, conjectures are abundant.—R.] The 
following opinions are inadmissible: that it was 
a letter written from Laodicea to Paul (ERasmvs, 
Catvin) [so A. ALEXANDER, Canon, p. 296—R.]; 
or one written thence by Paul, as 1 Tim. (Taxo- 
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PHYLACT); or the Epistles to Philemon (Wrzssz- 
Ler, THIERSCH); that it was a purely private 
letter without appropriate doctrinal contents, 2 
mere note, though of great value for the social 
relations and personal apprehension of those re- 
ceiving it; that it was 1 John (Licurroort), or 
Hebrews (Stein), or even Ephesians (Bazar, 
Meyer, BLEEK) [Conyszare and Howson, L, 
394-8, where this view is advocated at length— 
&.]. The Apocryphal Latin Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans, first translated into Greek by Eras 
Hurwer (1699), and inserted in German Bibles 
before that of Luruer, a poor bungling affair of 
twenty verses, cannot be the one referred to. 
[Macxyicut’s conjecture, deemed probable by 
Mippueton, Biunt and WorpswortgH, is ‘that 
the Apostle gent the Ephesians word by Tychi- 
cus, who carried their letter, to send a copy of 
it to the Laodiceans, with an order to them to 
communicate it to the Colossians.” WorpsworTa 
remarks: that all St. Paul’s Epistles were de- 
signed for general circulation. Exuico7t in loco, 
after a clear statement, inclines to the view ‘that 
an actual Epistle to the Laodiceans is here al- 
luded to, which possibly, from its similarity to 
its sister Epistle, it has not pleased God to pre- 
serve tous.” Hapre: ‘* Probably it was wholly 
of atemporary and local nature. An inspired 
writing is not necessarily a canonical one.” 
The two leading hypotheses are: a) That it was 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, 1) regarded as an 
encyclical letter; 2) or, as addressed to the 
Laodiceans originally; 3) or circulating as Mao- 
KNIGHT suggests ; all of which are open to great 
objections *). 5) An Epistle now lost, for on exe- 
getical grounds we must believe that it was a 
letter which the Laodiceans had or would have 
received, to come to Colosse from them. The 
latter is most probable, and does not involve the 
loss of a canonical book. (So BArnes.)—R.] 
Ver. 17. And say to Archippus.—(Philem. 
2, “our fellow soldier”). He was doubtless a 
Colossian.—Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord.— 
An exhortation corresponding with the recogni- 
tion in the other Epistle (Philem. 2), hence not 
a reproof, as though great attention were need. 
ful (ScurnKxer). Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26; x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 2. «* Which thou hast received in the 
Lord” describes the kind of ministry meant; as 
to its origin, it was delivered to him (Beng: 
vocatione mediata), for the Church indeed, but not 
more closely described. It is arbitrary to regard 
it as the diaconate or administration of the epis- 
copate during the absence of Epaphras (Esrivs) 
[Exuicorr and WorpsworrH deem this not im- 
probable—R.]; so also the opinion that he was 
@ young man (Ewatp), or now feeble from age 
(Bence.), ‘Inthe Lord” is not—“ from the 
Lord” (Barur), nor “for the sake of the Lord” 
(Fuarr), nor ‘“‘according to the precepts of the 
Lord” (Grorius, who joins it with “ fulfil”); it 
simply denotes the sphere in which the ministry 
moved, marking a responsible position. Comp. 
Acts xx. 24. [Anrorp: ‘The sphere of the re- 
ception of the ministry; in which the recipient 





* (Comp. ALForD III. Prolegg. pp. 17, 18, against 1) and 2), 
and Exticorr tn loco against 3), which is by far the least im- 
probable conjecture.—R.] 





lived and moved and promised at his ordination; 
not of the ministry itself.” This is more accu- 
rate.—R. ] 2% 

The purpose of taking heed to the ministry: 
that thou fulfil it.—It is not trajection: ‘‘ that 
thou fulfil the ministry which thou hast received 
in the Lord” (Gnorius and others). See 2 Jno. 
8. Comp. Acts xii. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 5. Nor is 
there any reproof here, only exhortation, the 
circumstances of the Church being a motive for 
it; the service must be fully rendered to guard 
the Church from corruption. It must be noticed 
that the Church should thus speak to Archippus, 
in the words of the Apostle, however. [Eap1E: 
“Tt was an admonition of Paul to Archippus 
through the Church.” THropuyzacr finds in it 
also a command to the flock to recognize and 
obey the Pastor. This may be implied, but this 
interpretation belongs to a later age. See AL- 
rorp, Mryer. Also WorpsworTH, who quotes 
Theophylact with approval.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Men may be against us, yet not against Christ. 
In the various apprehensions of the all-important 
matter, affecting and effecting the salvation of 
the soul, vz., Christianity and the Person of 
Christ, and amid all contrary and trying expe- 
riences, the clear view and impartial judgment 
should and will yet discover, that some are fel- 
low-laborers, even if very few occupy precisely 
the same stand-point, and share the same views 
and methods. Only these three Jewish Christian 
teachers are comforting helpers and friends, yet 
he recognizes others still as his ‘fellow work- 
ers” unto the kingdom of God, and Paul does not 
regard anti-pauline Christians as anti-christian 
people. As little as anti-catholic is anti-christian, 
so little is all and every thing anti-Lutheran anti- 
christian also, or whatever and whoever ia 
against you, against God and Christ, 

2. Hospitality has now an entirely different 
form from that of earlier times, owing to the total 
change in circumstances. The character of this 
duty and custom remains unchanged in this re- 
spect, that to the poor and distressed as well as 
to friends and brethren, our house offers « place 
of friendly reception and hospitable help, accord- 
ing to the circumstances and needs of the éase. 
Our house should not at times become a public 
house, but in the privacy of home we should still 
be good hosts for Christian sociality and Chris- 
tian beneficence. 

3. Firmness and constancy are, naturally, funda- 
mental traits of the character of the Christian 
and the Christian Church, but their foundation 
and element must be the will of God in the va- 
rious relations of life. The Christian should 
yield to no human opinion, to no thought of time, 
not to worldly wisdom or to the lust of his flesh 
and self-will. In God’s “Will” we find our 
“Ought,” and to this our “Can” must reach, 
[Jn Gottes Wollen liegt unser Sollen, und darauf 
muss unser Kénnen gehen. | 

4. Fervent supplication is a duty and important 
work, not without labor. In it not only is the 
heart elevated with its love, but it extends itself, 
it strengthens and nerves itself for skilful action. 
Epaphras, who approached God in supplication 
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for his Colossians, journeyed also to Rome to see 
Paul, and was.interested in the neighboring 
churches. 

5. Every Church has its heads and leaders, as 
well as its members, those known and esteemed 
and of wide reputation, and those unknown, un- 
thought of, hidden ones. The former are not 
without the latter, are for them, and these too 
are with the former and for them also. 

6. What was then said ¢o one Church was of 
value to another, is of value to all, to the whole 
Church. The ‘form of a servant” in which 
single writings of the Bible appear, as occasional 
letters, as shared by the whole Scripture; in this 
we perceive the glory of the Lord, for such means 
suffice for His work. 

7. Independency. Paul does not address his 
words to an Independent congregation of Chris- 
tians. He places three congregations: Colosse, 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, together in union with 
himself and with each other. 

8. Nor does Paul foster the hierarchical spirit 
of the clergy: the latter constitute a member of 
the body of the Church, to which the whole 
should furnish the impulse. The Apostle points 
from.the Romish or Jewish Church of the clergy, 
to the evangelical Church of the people. 

9. The ministerial office has a great responsibility 
on account of Him who imparts it, on account 
of Him in whom it is to be accomplished, and on 
account of those for whom it is to be fulfilled. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is of great value to know that good men 
think kindly of us. A greeting has in it some- 
thing very beneficent. Do not forget to deliver 
it; do not consider such negligence a small mat- 
ter. Be as careful about it as the Apostle.— 
Delight especially in those who gather others 
about them and serve the Church.—Do your part 
in helping every one to the conscientious per- 
formance of their ministry; show them especially 
their responsibility ; remember, it is not enough 
that thou hast received, thou must fulfil, what 
thou hast received. 

Srarke:—Every father should have and hold 
in his family a proper household church. That 
brings edification and blessing. Whoever tries 
it will find it so.—Reading the Word of God is 
not an especial privilege for this and that one 
alone, but for each arid every Christian.— 
Rieger :—We have children, households, entan- 





gling connections; and we ever say: to these 
too we must‘ take heed. But ‘to the ministry,” 
however, first and foremost.—ScHLEIERMACHER: 
—All associations of Christians in a society of 
personal friendship, which involve a dissimilarity 
to others, should end in such an understanding 
that each one, in his own place and in his own 
spirit, but joined in common love to the others, 
will forward the great work of blessing men 
through Christ. 

Passavant :—Ver, 10. Mark had struggled 
through and out of the old nature, and become a 
faithful servant in the gospel; we never go fur- 
ther in God’s ways in vain.—Ver. 15. It was no 
slight evidence of the faith and love of this house- 
holder to Christ and His cause, that he received 
into his house the assembly of first Christians, 
these heathen converted out of darkness into 
light; such an one must assuredly anticipate 
many a pain and persecution. 

[Henry :—Ver. 10. We must forget as well as 
forgive.—Ver. 12. They who would succeed in 
prayer, must take pains in prayer.—Ver. 14. 
Luke was both a physician and an evangelist. 
Christ Himself both taught and healed, and was 
the great Physician as well as Prophet of the 
Church.—R. } 

[Eap1z :—Ver, 12. Love so pure and spiritual 
as that of Epaphras will produce an agony of 
earnestness.—Ver. 14. ‘‘ Honor a physician with 
the honor due unto him for the uses which ye 
may have of him, for the Lord hath created him, 
for of the Most High cometh healing” (Eccle- 
siasticus xxxviii. 1,2). It was indeed a common 
saying,—ubi tres medici, duo athe. Luke might 
have been an example to the profession.—R. ] 

[Worpswortu:—Ver. 14. This special mention 
(‘*the beloved ’’) may have been designed by St. 
Paul to impart a Christian dignity to the medical 
profession, which was not held in high repute by 
the polite nations of antiquity ; and to remind 
its practitioners, particularly those of Laodicea, 
to whom this Epistle was to be sent (ver. 16), of 
the honor and holiness of the medical calling, as 
ministering-to the human body, which had been 
ennobled and consecrated by the Incarnation of 
Christ. Though special and supernatural gifts of 
healing were vouchsafed to the Church in those 
days, even then the ordinary means were not su- 
perseded, which were provided and bestowed by 
Almighty God for alleviating the sufferings of 
humanity through the art and skill of the Physi. 
cian.—R. ] 
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8. Closing words. 
(Cuap. IV. 18.) 
18 The salutation by the hand of me Paul. Remember my bonds. Grace be with 
you. Amen. 


1 Ver.18—'A wy is wanting in ¥. A.B.C.F.G.and others. It was afterwards added in N and is found in D. BE. KL 
The subscription in N. reads mpos KoAogoaeis. others supplement it: amd “Padus (A.), éypadn amo “Pawns (B.), 
érhypaddn, dpxetar mpos Didummnvaious (D. E.), éreAdaOn mpds Kodoocacis, dpxerar mpos Oeroadrovixaiovs mpwrn (F. G.). 


[Rec.: mpas KoAagaaeis éypady amd "Poduns 6a Tuxixod cai Ovnotpov. 


scriptions.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. The salutation by the hand of 
me Paul.—Exactly like 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
iii. 17. Comp Gal. vi. 11. Berneru: ‘This 
verse Paul adds with his own hand, acknowledg- 
ing what precedes as his own.” The clause re- 
sults rather from the Apostle’s wish to add a 
word with his own hand, than, as Burex sup- 
poses, from the wish of the Church to receive at 
least a few autograph words, to which he has 
acceded. 

Remember my bonds—especially in pray- 
ing. [‘‘Every limitation is unwarranted” 
(Mryer).—R.] ‘‘My” is emphatic ; he is more 
concerned about the preservation of his person 
in triumphant fellowship with the Lord, for His 
sake and that of His Church, than for release or 
the alleviation of his imprisoned condition. It 
is a final exhortation, touching in its simplicity, 
not a. request for assistance (HninricH). [The 
connexion between the autographic salutation 
and the exhortation must not be overlooked. It 
was the chain itself, linking his right hand to 
the soldier, rendering it difficult for him to write 
to those for whose sake he wasin bonds. Howna- 
tural to add, especially to these Gentile converts: 
“Remember my bonds.” See ALrorp, Exxicorz, 
Smira’s Dictionary Antig., Catena.—R.] 

Grace be with you.—‘‘Grace,” simply as 
Eph. vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Tit. 
iii. 15; Heb. xiii. 25. “With you” (we? tpav), 
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The most accurate of all these spurious sub- 


also as 2 Tim. iv. 22. The grace of God commu- 
nicated in Christ is externally and internally 
with Christians. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. More depends upon inner preservation of 
the person from fall and weakness than upon ex- 
ternal deliverance from earthly distress. 

2. From those who stake body, goods and life 
on the cause of the Kingdom of God, blessing in 
word and deed is to be experienced; they bless, 
having more than a benediction. 

8. To such the Church not only owes gratitude 
and grateful: thought, but can afford them joy 
and strength. So much depends on living com- 
munion with its reciprocal results. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[Worpswortu :—St. Paul’s bonds were provi- 
dential. Ifhe kad been continually moving from 
place to place in missionary journeys, the 
Church might perhaps have never possessed this 
Epistle. She therefore has good cause to remem- 
ber his bonds with thankfulness. The word of 
God here written is not bound. The fact that this 
Epistle was written by him in this state of durance 
and restraint, and yet designed to minister com- 
fort to others, and that it has never ceased to 
cheer the Church of. Christ, is certainly one 
which is worthy of everlasting remembrance.—R. ] 


END. 
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Lange's Commentary, 


Critical, Doctrinal, and Homitetical. 


Translated, Enlarged, and Edited 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary. 





This is the most comprehensive and exhaustive Commentary on the whole 
Bible ever published in this or any other country. 

The German work, on which this edition is based, is the product of about 
twenty distinguished Biblical scholars, of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, and 
enjoys a high reputation and popularity wherever German theology is studied. 

The American edition is not a mere translation (although embracing the whole 
of the German), but, to a large extent, an original work; about onecthird of the 
matter being added, and the whole adapted to the wants of the English and Ameri- 
can student. Its popularity and sale has been lately increasing in Great Britain. 

The press has been almost unanimous in its commendation of Lancr's Com- 
MENTARY. It is generally regarded as being, on the whole, the most useful 
Commentary, especially for ministers and theological students—in which they are 
more likely to find what they desire than in any other. It is a complete treasury 
of Biblical knowledge, brought down to the latest date. It gives the results of 
careful, scholarly research; yet in a form sufficiently popular for the use of intelli- 
gent laymen. The Homiletical department contains the best thoughts of the great 
divines and pulpit orators of all ages, on the texts explained, and supplies rich sug- 
gestions for sermons and Bible lectures. 

The following are some of the chief merits of this Commentary: 

1, It is orthodox and sound, without being sectarian or denominational. It 
fairly represents the exegetical and doctrinal consensus of evangelical divines of 
the present age, and yet ignores none of the just claims of liberal scientific 
criticism. 

2. It is comprehensive and complete—giving in beautiful order the authorized 
English version with emendations, a digest of the Critical Apparatus, Exegetical 
Explanations, Doctrinal and Ethical Inferences and Reflections, and Homiletical 
and Practical Hints and Applications. 

3. It is the product of fifty American (besides twenty European) Scholars, 
from the leading denominations and theological institutions of the country. Pro- 
fessors in the Theological Seminaries of New York, Princeton, Andover, New 
Haven, Hartford, Cambridge, Rochester, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Alleghany, 
Chicago, Madison, and other places, representing the Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, and Reformed Churches, have con- 
tributed to this Commentary, and enriched it with the results of their special 
studies. It may, therefore, claim a national character more than any other work 


of the kind ever published in this country. 
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